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Salaries of Members of Congress. 


SPEECH OF HON. JASPER PACKARD, 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 19, 1873, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 471) to repeal the increase of certain salaries and to regulate 
the same, and to cover undrawn and returned balances into the Treasury. 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, it is from no desire to prolong this 
debate that I ask to be heard briefly on the subject now before the 
House; but having voted for the appropriation bill of last March, | 
which contained the provision for the change in the salaries of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, and others, it is, perhaps, due to myself | 
that Ishould say a word in explanation of the action I shall take | 
now. 

In regard to the retroactive feature of the legislation of the 3d 
of March last, I shall say nothing; it was but following a long line 
of precedents sanctioned by many of the very best men of the coun- 
try, honored then and ever since. To go no further back, it will be 
remembered by all that there was retroactive legislation of this kind 
both in the Thirty-fourth and Thirty-ninth Congresses, extending 
in each case over a period of about eighteen months. The Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Inmdliana, who participated in the ben- 
clits of that legislation, were, for the Thirty-fourth Congress, Jesse 
D. Bright, Graham N. Fitch, Smith Miller, William H. English, George 
G. Dunn, Will Cumback, D. P. Holloway, Lucien Barbour, H. D. 
Scott, Daniel Mace, Schuyler Colfax, Samuel Brenton, and John U. 
Pettitt; and for the Thirty-ninth Congress, Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Henry 8. Lane, William E. Niblack, M. C. Kerr, Ralph Hill, John H. 
Farquhar, George W. Julian, E. Dumont, G. 8. Orth, Schuyler Col- 
fax, J. H. Defrees, and Thomas N. Stillwell. 

The only real question was then, and is now, whether the increase | 
made was wise and proper. The actual increase was very much less | 
than has been popularly supposed; for if we include the franking | 
privilege, the mileage, and other allowances, and add them to the old 
salary of $5,000, the pay now will not exceed the former average of 
pay by more than $1,000; or, if we disregard the frank in the caleu- 
lation, the average increase is still less than $2,000 for each member. 

My own view was that we ought to cut off all allowances, which 
have long been denounced, perhaps unjustly, but condemned never- 
theless as abuses, and provide a salary that should be the whole of 
the pay. My short experience here had taught me that the pay ought 
to be somewhat increased, but I was willing to accept the slight in- 
crease represented by a fixed salary of $6,500, and for that amount I 
voted when it was introduced by the gentleman from California, then 
a member of this House. I believe it is bad policy to provide such 
salaries as will virtually exclude from official position many of the 
best men of the country, because fortune has not smiled on them as 
it has on others. Railroad presidents and rich capitalists could re- 
ceive official honors and the pay be a matter of no consequence; but 
the country does not desire to confine legislation to that class of 
men, however worthy and capable they may be. Recent develop- 
ments all over the country, and especially among the quiet, intelli- 
gent agricultural population of the Western States, mustseconvince us 
that things are somewhat out of joint. Great monopolies and large 
moneyed corporations are believed to have obtained undue influence; 
and there seems to be a rigid determination to meet and check their 
growing power. So general a movement must have some foundation. 
rhere are abuses which it is determined to remedy. The laboring | 
masses affirm that capital has more than its just share of representa- | 
tion. They demand recognition, and that they shall have a voice | 
and a share in the governing power of the country. I believe there | 
is much force and justice in such demands, and I thought it best to | 
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| but it is a question of expediency or policy only, in which I am ready 





adopt such a policy in regard to salaries as would make it possible 
for the poor man—the laboring man—to come here at the call of his 
fellow-citizens, and be enabled, in order to his usefulness to his con- 
stituents, to forget for a time “the slings and arrows” of poverty; 
to come here and perform the proper duties of a legislator without 
being constantly hampered and crushed in spirit by the necessity of 
giving his best thoughts to the ways and means of providing the 
every-day necessaries of life. 

My opinion is wholly unchanged as to the better policy of provid- 
ing such a salary as will lift the man who must depend wholly on his 
salary above immediate and pressing want, and further enable him, 
with close economy, to save a little for his future necessities. To 
this end the present salary is not an excessive one, and no man know- 
ing what we all knew, who have had to live on the salary only, can 


| say that $6,500 is a dollar too much; but Iam compelled to believe 


that the majority of the people have reached a different conclusion, 
and as they are the paymasters, lam not prepared to deny their right 
to be heard. If the question involved great principles of moral right 
or wrong, I should intlexibly adhere to my own convictions of duty; 
to go to the very verge, not over the boundary, of injury to the best 
interests of the country, in order to assent to the wishes of the 
people. I do so the more readily, also, because at this time the coun- 
try is experiencing the effects of financial depression. The wages of 
labor have been reduced, and in all the avocations of life men are 
expecting smaller rewards for their industry than they expected six 
months ago. In this condition of the country it is not inconsistent 
with our former action to fix the salary now at a lower figure than 
was insisted on last March. 

I am opposed to the re-enactment of the mileage, preferring such a 
salary as shall be ascertained by adding to the old pay of $5,000 an 
equal proportion to each member of the whole amount of the former 
mileage and other allowances, so that we may have a detinite fixed 
salary that everybody will understand. Let it be made $6,000, which 
I think is a fair equivalent for the old pay, taking no account of the 
franking privilege, or even $5,500; and I shall support either as I 
have opportunity. 


Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. L SOUTHARD, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





January 7, 1874, 
On the bill to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights. 


Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. Speaker, in the twenty minutes allotted for 
the discussion of this question I cannot do more than take a very 
general apd hasty view of the subject; but I feel constrained to inter- 
pose my objections, even in this imperfect manner, to the passage of 
this bill; and in doing so I would not be understood as desiring or 
attempting to prevent the enjoyment of civil rights or of oppor- 
tunities of intellectual or moral culture and development to any 
elass of citizens, be they white or black. 

On the contrary, sir, I would maintain the just privileges and im- 
munities of all, and would open wide the avenues of acquisition in 
the way which should seem most expedient and proper within the 
limits of the Constitution; for I believe in the principle of justice 
to all men, and in the virtue of educating the masses of the people. 
But whilst this is so, it yet remains to be demonstrated that the leg- 
islation here proposed will be conducive to these beneficent results. 
The civil and legal status of colored persons is fully protected by 
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the Constitution and laws now in force. The Constitution confers 
upon them the boon of freedom, the right of the elective franchise, 
and the honor and dignity of citizenship of the United States, with 
all the privileges and immunities attaching thereto. The act of Con- 
gress of 1266 provides that they shall be entitled to 


4 

The same right in every State and Territory in the United States to make and 
enforce contracts, to sue, be parties and give evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, 
sell, hold, and convey real and personal property, and to full and equal benefit of 
all laws and proceedings for the security of person and property as is enjoyed by 
white citizens, aud shall be subject to like punishment, pains, and penalties, and 
io none other, any law, statute, ordinance regulation or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

What more is needed ? What further protection of sights? 

sut it is now proposed to supplement all this by a measure prohib- 
iting any distinction whatever, whether by the States or people, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude 

In any public inn, or of any place of public amusement or entertainment for 
which a license from any legal authority is required, or of any line of stage-coaches, 
railroad, or other means of public carriage of passengers or freight, or of any pub- 
lic school supported in whole or in part at public expense or by endowment for 
public use. 

And it is said these are priviieges and immunities based as of right 
upon the Constitution itself. But I cannot yield my assent to the 
doctrine that the action here sought is but the legislative assertion 
of a right guaranteed to colored citizens under the Constitution. In 
my judgment, sir, neither the letter nor spirit of that instrument 
reaches to such extent. The rights claimed under this bill are not 
those comprehended in the national Constitution. But they are in 
the nature of local and social privileges, and as such belong to the 
domestic polity of the States and the people, and therefore not only 
do not have the warrant of the Constitution for their enforcement 
by Congress, but fall within its inhibitions, as I shall endeavor to 
show. The advocates of the bill rely upon the fourteenth amend- 
ment, Which provides that— 

Secrion 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and not subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
whorein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

To determine how far this provision is applicable to the question 
before us it becomes necessary to inquire more closely into its scope 
and character. It is clear that its letter defines and fixes the citizen- 
ship of the colored race and secures to all equal protection of the 
laws. But what more? What interpretation shall be given to the 
clanse which forbids any State “to make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States?” 
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citizens of the United States, and this provision of the Constitution 
therefore had no application to them, but was confined to white citi- 
zens. As such it received interpretation by the courts, and the 
privileges and immunities therein contained were held to include 
only those fundamental rights of all citizens of which I have spoken, 
Through the avhole history of the Government, down until the adop- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment, this interpretation of the meaning, 
scope, and effect of the original provision was fully recognized by 
legal authority and judicial decision. The adoption of the fourteent); 
amendment so enlarged the Constitution as to confer citizenship upon 
colored persons; and by virtue of it the same rights, and none others, 
are now conferred upon them, in this respect, that were accorded to 
white citizens under the original instrument. Having, therefore, de- 
termined what these rights were under the original provision, we 
have settled the rights of colored persons under the fourteenth amend- 
ment. These rights are fundamental in their character, and have no 
relation to the peculiar and special privileges comprehended in the 
bill before the House. So much, Mr. Speaker, upon the question of 
the grant of authority under the Constitution. 

But there remains to be noticed another and more important con- 
sideration, in view of the limitations and prohibitions of the Constitu- 
tion. Ido not propose at the present time to go into any refined 
speculations upon this subject, or to attempt to draw the exact limit 
where the powers of the General Government cease and those of the 
States begin, but only wish to point out some general principles and 
features bearing upon the present inquiry. 

Itis said— 

There are but few solid principles in the moral and intellectual world which lie 
back of everything, and which govern every operation of thought and emotion. 

The same is true in the political world. A few solid and controlling 
principles lie at the basis of allconstitutional government. Our fed- 
eral system is the work of the large experience and transcendent genius 
of the revolutionary fathers, and its superstructure rests upon the 
principles of delegated and limited powers. Their theory and philos- 
ophy of just government they molded into practical form through 
the instrumentality of the national Constitution, and commended it 
to us for our approval, guidance, and protection. And, administered 
according tothe letter and spirit of that instrument, I believe the Gov- 
ernment approaches nearer perfection than any othersystem devised by 
human wisdom since the institution of governments among men. It 
is based upon the idea of popular right and personal liberty; it leaves 
the people free to manage and control their own domestic affairs in 
their own good way, yet contains ample power for the protection of 
life, liberty, and property, and for the perpetuation of its own exist- 
ence and authority. Such is a general idea of the nature and char- 


acter of our Government. It is written in the Constitution that— 3 

What privileges and immunities of the citizen are covered by this | _ The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor porhinlied s 
clause ? by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. € 
Happily this is no longer a mooted question. It issettled by judi- Here is a clear limitation upon the powers of the General Govern- . 
cial decisions. It has become res adjudicata in my own State. It was ment, and express reservation of The rights of the States and the ¥ 
passed upon by the supreme court of Ohio, at the December term, people ; and, but for the natural thirst of man for power and dominion, se 
i871, in the case of The State of Ohio, ex rel. William Garnes vs. | there need be no mistake about the relative rights and duties of the na- : 
John W. McCann and others. tional and State governments and of the people. But under the doc- s 
The statute of the State provides for the education of the colored trine of implied powers, there has been a constant struggle—on the Fe 
youth separate and apart from the white, and the action was brought | 0" hand, for a stronger and more absolute government than is sanc- : 


to test the right of admission of colored youth to the public schools 
provided for white children, and was decided adversely to the claim- 
ant. 

In passing upon the question the court say : 

This involves the inquiry as to what privileges or immunities are embraced in 
the inhibition of this clause. We are not aware that this has been, as yet, judi- 
cially settled. The language of the clause, however, taken in connection with 
other provisions of the amendment and of the Constitution of which it forms a 
part, affords strong reasons for believing that it includes only such privileges or 
immunities as are derived from or recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States. A broader interpretation opens into a field of conjecture limitless as the 
range of speculative theories, and might work such limitations of the power of 
the States to manage and regulate their local institutions and affairs as were never 
contemplated by the amendment. 

if this construction be correct, the clause has no application to this case ; for all 
the privileges of the school system of this State are derived solely from the con- 
stitution and the laws of the State. If the General Assembly should pass a law 
repealing all laws creating ard regulating the system, it cannot be claimed that 
the fourteenth amendment could be interpretated to prevent so grievous an 
abridgment of the privileges of the citizens of the State ; for they would thereby 
be deprived of privileges derived from the State, and not of privileges derived 
from the United States. 


A similar construction of the fourteenth amendment is given in 
what is known as the Slaughter-house cases by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the highest and most august tribunal of the land. 
It is thus made perfectly clear that the privileges and immunities 
mentioned in the fourteenth amendment are such only as are derived 
from the Constitution of the United States, and not such as are de- 
rived from the constitutions and laws of the several States of the 
Union. These privileges and immunities, which are so derived from 
the Constitution of the United States, are fundamental in their na- 
ture, and belong as of right to the citizens of all free governments, but 
lo not include every right, for many are peculiar to citizens under the 
laws of the States. The Constitution, as if was originally ordained 
and established, provides that, (article 4, section 2)— 


The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 


At that time, nor until recently, were colored persons held to be 


tioned by the strict letter of the Constitution; and, on the other, 
for the rights of the States and the people. Opposed to this doctrine 
of implied powers, in the beginning, stood Thomas Jefferson, the 
grandest of patriots and statesmen, exposing its fallacies, resisting 
its progress, and pleading for the rights of the people under the lim- 
itations of the Constitution. 

These principles are as good now as they were in the time of Jef- 
ferson. They are as well adapted to a nation of forty millions as they 
were to a nation of three millions in the beginning of the Government. 
They are cardinal principles of the democratic party and of constitu- 
tional government; and to abandon them now is to abandon our insti- 
tutions, to subvert the free system and vital principles of local self- 
government, and to build up instead a colossal fabric of centralized 
power. 

In accordance with this doctrine of delegated and limited powers 
has been the general practice since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. Hitherto the States have exercised the right to control their 
own local affairs. They have established public schools for the edu- 
cation of the youth, and prescribed the class of persons for admission 
to them upon the basis of age, sex, color, or intellectual acquirements. 
In many of the Sta‘es separate schools for colored youth have long 
been established, with the like liberal opportunities for education that 
were afforded white youth. So, too, have the States been left free 
to incorporate companies for the purposes of carriage of freight and 
passengers ; for purposes of public amusement and publie worship ; of 
sepulture arfl the like, and to fix the mode and manner of the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges thus conferred; to regulate the fisheries in 
waters navigable or otherwise within their territorial limits, and to 
confer peculiar and special privileges upon their citizens in that behalf; 
to prescribe the mode and manner of exercising the right of the elect- 
ive franchise, and of taking and holding property under laws of 
descent and distribution. Allsthese privileges, and many more of 
like nature, have been conferred upon citizens by State authority, and 
the exercise of them has been uniform in practice and recognized as 
right by a long course of judicial decision. 
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Now, sir, the rights claimed under the bill before the House are 
precisely similar in character, and many of them identical in kind, 
with those I have enumerated as belonging to the States. I submit, 
therefore, that the legislation here proposed is in plain violation of 
the prohibitory provisions of the Constitution and against the prac- 
tice, the theory, and the philosophy of our federal system. It finds 
no justification on princi »le or authority. It is the offspring of that 
spirit of usurpation which has seized hold of Congress since the close 
of the war, and given direction and character to its force legislation 
against the South—legislation overriding State constitutions; dis- 
persing State Legislatures; subverting civil governments, and put- 
ting in place the strong arm of military power to annoy, oppress, and 
impoverish the people. One more feature I wish to notice, which is 
the inexpediency and impropriety of this legislation. 

It will be well here to note the distinction between or rights priv- 
ileges in themselves and the manner of their enjoyment, and to bear 
clearly in mind that the effect of this measure is, not to secure the 
enjoyment per se of the rights named, but to secure that enjoyment 
in a particular manner, which is in social relation with the white 
race. However it may be disclaimed this is the real scope and effect 
of the bill. It seeks to confer, by force of law, social privileges— 
not civil rights as such, It compels to a social companionship in 
many of the relations of life that may be against the will and repug- 
nant to the situation, disposition, and tastes of the individual. No 
matter how ample may be the provision for the education of the 
colored race; no matter how convenient or commodious their means 
of transit and transportation; no matter what their accommodations 
at places of public amusement or entertainment, separate and apart 
from the white race, still it is all not enongh, according to the pro- 
visions of this bill, without the further qualification of the absolute 
right of individual participation and social fellowship. This is 
neither right in itself nor can it be beneficial to the colored race. 
The true dignity and development of that race depend, not upon 
acts of Congress declaratory of their equality with the white race, 
but upon their own conduct, their manly exertion, their high, noble 
effort, united with time, patienee, and a generous forbearance. This 
social equality is not the subject of enforcement by law. It is not 
an element of civil or legal right, or of citizenship. “ It can neither 
be created nor controlled by constitutions, legislative enactments, or 
judicial decisions. It is the creature of a higher and more subtle law 
than any or all of these. 

“ The lex scripta which prescribes, defines, and enforces it, is recorded 
only in the affections, the sensibilities, the intellectual tastes and 
aflinities in the inner life of the man and woman.” 

God himself has set His seal of distinctive difference between the 
two races, and no human legislation can overrule the Divine decree. 
Legislate as we may, the race passions and prejudices, the social 
tastes and inclinations, will remain, and forever keep the two classes 
upon terms of actual inequality. 

Believing, therefore, as I do, that this bill not only has no warrant 
of authority in the Constitution, but isin violation of its letter and 
spirit, and inimical to the highest and best interests of both races, I 
must withhold my support from it. 


Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. HIRAM P. BELL, 


OF GEORGIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 7, 1874, 
On the bill to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I should be recreayt to the trust confided 
to me by my constituents if I failed to oppose my voice and my vote 
to the passage of this bill. I do not propose to examine nor discuss 
its constitutionality. Its unconstitutionality has been unanswerably 
demonstrated by my distinguished colleague from the eighth district. 
(Mr. SrEPHENS.] I invite the attention of the House to the expe- 
diency—to the question of policy involved. I approach its considera- 
tion with a profound sense of its importance. 

The colored people, for whose benefit it is insisted this measure is 
to be passed, reside mainly in the Southern States of the Union; 
those who urge its passage represent a constituency among whom but 
comparatively few colored people reside and who will not, therefore ; 
be materially affected by its consequences. The people of the South 
accepted the situation resulting from the war, and repledged their 
fidelity to the Constitution in the oath of allegiance imposed upon 
them. This pledge they have kept. All the rights secured to the col- 
ored people by the Constitution are respected by the people and 
enforced in the courts. This, at least, is certainly true in the State 
of Georgia. The great mass of the colored people in the South are 
quiet and contented; they neither know nor care anything about the 
provisions of this bill. It is no reply to the truth of this proposition 
that conventions have memorialized Congress upon this subject. We 
all understand who manipulate them and incite mischievous spirits 
to create excitement upon this subject. 





It is unfortunate and unwise in the extreme, by this agitation, to 
disturb the good feeling and harmony now existing between the races. 

The white people of Georgia, in common with those of the other 
Southern States, are now earnestly engaged in an effort to solve the 
great problem of free labor which emancipation thrust upon them—a 
question upon the successful solution of which, not only the material 
prosperity of the white race depends, but upon which the subsist- 
ence itself of the black race depends. Encouragement to visit places 
of public amusement, to travel on pleasure excursions, and join pro- 
cessions, is a sorry way to promote the pursuits of honest industry—— 
the only means with them of support. Subsistence is indispensable ; 
honest industry is the only legitimate means with them of obtaining 
it. Andif not obtained in this way it is not difficult to conjecture 
how it will be procured ; indeed, the number of convictions for lareeny 
since their emancipation shows to what means they would resort 
to secure it. Justice to them, and a watchful solicitude over their 
interests, demand that they should be saved from the temptation to 
idleness which this measure furnishes. 

Again, the southern people are exerting all their energies to develop 
the intellectual capabilities of these people, and for this purpose they 
have taxed themselves heavily to maintain a public system of educa- 
tion, to the equal benefits of which both races are alike entitled ; and 
this, too, while the negroes have been organized into hostility to 
them and manipulated for partisan purposes by those who felt no real 
sympathy for them nor interest in them except in the mere question 
of how they vote. The greatest difficulty we have had to meet in our 
new relations with them has resulted from the spirit of antagonism in- 
culeated by a set of adventurous creatures, destitute alike of patriot- 
ism and principle—vultures, who followed the wake of the Federal 
Army to satiate their hungry greed for plunder, wrung by robbery 
from a suffering and helpless people. Yet, surrounded with these difli- 
culties, we have made in the South rapid progress toward their en- 
lightenment and intellectual elevation. As tothe right to participate 
in the benefits of our system of public education, they stand upon a 
footing of perfect equality in every respect with us; they have pre- 
cisely the same kind of schools that we have, supported by a common 
fund raised by taxation which we in the main pay. This bill does 
not give them a single right in reference to their education that they 
do not now possess and enjoy upon terms of perfect equality with us. 
Except that this bill seeks to coerce an unnatural alliance between 
the races, unpleasant to them and disgusting to us, in our social rela- 
tionships, it cannot be disguised that the object of this measure is to 
enforce social equality between the races, and that, too, by severe pen- 
alty. Thisis wrong in theory and impossible in practice; our social 
relations are controlled by laws peculiar to our social system, and 
independent of municipal regulations. The whole social fabric rests 
upon affinity, upon congeniality, upon those qualities of mind, heart, 
and person which challenge admiration, conciliate esteem, and beget 
affection. 

Our fathers were wise enough not to interfere with the operation of 
these laws by legal enactment; but they left every one perfectly free 
to seek such associations as were agreeable—such companionship as 
taste and inclination might suggest as desirable. Those who oppose 
this bill would not deprive any one of the pleasure, and refining and 
elevating influence of negro association who may desire to enjoy it. 
But what we insist upon is, that itis a matter that ought to be left 
to choice. There being no municipal law forbidding or preventing it, 
of course those who desire it can enjoy it to the fullest extent. 

Those who do not enjoy it nor desire it ought not to be controlled 
in their taste; indeed, they cannot be. You may pass this bill, secure 
convictions, enforce penalties, and inflict punishment, but you can- 
not control taste, revolutionize habits, nor change color by legisla- 
tion. You may pass this bill, and divert the negro from the pursuits 
of remunerative labor and honest industry, and inspire him with 
hopes and aspirations for social position from which his habits, 
tastes, education, and color exclude him, and thus retard and not 
promote his legitimate elevation in the social seale ; but you cannot 
benefit him by dragging the white race down to his degraded level, 
and enforcing the degradation by the infliction of penalties. 

You may pass this bill, but when you do so you will find that it 
will not secure equality between the races. It will accomplish results, 
but not those contemplated. It will destroy those wise provisions 
and humane institutions established by law and supported by white 
men in the Southern States for the support, protection, and education 
of the unfortunate blind, lunatic, and deaf and dumb. It will de- 
stroy our general system of common education, supported by taxes 
paid by the white race, and to equal benefit of which all are entitled 
by law, without regard to race or “ previous condition of servitude.” 
This bill subjects us to the alternative of sending our children to 
mixed schools, or exclusion from an equal participation in the com- 
mon-school fund, which we have furnished the money to provide and 
support. It denies to us the benefit of instruction for which we pay, 
unless we subject our children, male and female, to associations dan- 
gerous to their habits, disgusting to their tastes, and revolting to our 
sense of parental obligation. 

Would you have us pay our money to support schools from which 
we are practically and to all intents and purposes excluded? Would 
you compel us to support a system of public or common schools by 
taxation, and in addition thereto educate our children at our private 
expense? No one, I suppose, can be so ignorant of the southera 
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people as to suppose for one moment that they will subject their chil- 
dren to associations in childhood—the period when character is 
formed for weal or woe—dangerous to their morals and repugnant to 
their tastes. Nor will they tax themselves to educate the negro chil- 
dren, and then educate their own at their private expense. The result 
of this bill is easily predicted, if. it should become a law. College 
charters will be surrendered, endowments withdrawn, the common- 
school system abandoned, the white people who are able to do so will 
educate their children at private schools at their own expense, and 
the colored people will be left without the means of education. 
There is another most formidable objection to this bill. If it become 
a law it will inaugurate a war between the races. When it isremem- 
bered that but a few years have elapsed since the colored people were 
recognized as property by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, as well as the constitution and Jaws of the several States in 
which African slavery existed; and when it is remembered that the 
relations of the races involved servitude on the one hand and dominion 
on the other; and when it is borne in mind that bad men for selfish 
purposes have constantly incited the colored race to hostility to the 
white, the relations of concord and peace now existing between them 
is a wonder, and alike creditable to both races. This peaceful rela- 
tionship and intercourse has resulted from the fact that the line of 
social distinction has been kept distinetly marked. The colored peo- 
ple have never sought to cross or obliterate it. This bill secks to blot 
itout. This attempt at its abolition invites the negro to take his 
position in the social scale with the whites. This will be resisted at 
the very threshold by all classes, and will never be submitted to nor 
allowed, whatever consequences may result. ‘The southern people have 
shown their patience under the intliction of wrong. They may lan- 
zuish in prisons, the remnant of their substance may be exhausted 
in fines, but they will perish before they will submit to the humili- 
ating degradation of social equality with emancipated free negroes. 


Civil Rights. 


——_— 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. GLOVER, 
OF MISSOURL 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
January 7, 1874, 
On the bill to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, up to this moment I have said not one 
word, by way of debate, in consumption of the time and attention of 
the House. But, sir, the bill now under consideration is one which so 
vitally aifects the best interest of the white and colored races of the 
Southern States, where the evils of this bill are almost wholly to be 
felt, and one in which my constituents of all parties will feel so lively 
an interest, that I cannot refrain from giving expression to what I 
deem to be their objections to it. It is impossible, sir, to diseuss the 
merits of this measure in the brief time of twenty minutes to the ex- 
tent thatits gravity demands. In the beginning of myremarks allow 
me to say that I am the friend of the negro race in this country, that 
I wish the negro all the good possible, with due regard to the rights 
and interests of others. But, sir, I would not elevate him by pulling 
down my own race, I would not widen the field of his privileges by 
narrowing that of the white man, who, I humbly submit, is entitled 
tosome consideration at the hands of this Government and at the 
hands of his white brother. I would not teach the colored man that 
he is, of all other men in this country, the most important, and that 
he is the especial ward and pet of the nation, to whom forty millions 
of white men should pay tribute and admiration. I would not eter- 
nally parade him before Congress and the nation, and thus teach 
him to despise the State government under which he lives, and to look 
elsewhere for protection than to that ever to be cherished nursery of 
domestic virtue and civil liberty. I would not teach him to hate his 
white neighbor at the South; nor would I pass one law to that end. 
I would not teach him that all his tastes, habits, and desires are right, 
and that all who oppose them are necessarily his enemies. But I 
would teach lim that to be respected he must first respect himself 
and others. I would teach him that human achievements in the way 
of individual elevation, moral excellence, social position, intellectual 
development, civilized life and its enjoyments, are not his merely by 
an act of Congress. And if he cannot reach the respective high planes 
upon which these glories have been won and are now enjoyed, each 
one for himself, he must not expect a crime to be committed through 
a so-called civil-rights bill, which would drag all these down into the 
low planes, upon which, unfortunately, the great body of his race in 
the South stand to-day. No, sir; I would leave all these things just 
as they are, as stimuli and rewards of personal merit for white and 
black. I would teach the colored race that civilization is not the re- 
sult of a statute—a discriminating, leveling statute—but the result of 
ages of individual effort and sacrifice. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments of the Constitution of the United States have brought the 
colored race of thiscountry upon the same plane with the white race, and 
there the two races should be left, the individuals of each to work out 





their own destiny. Upon this view I base my opposition to this meas- 
ure. 

Sir, I have considered the bill in all its bearings. The first aspect 
is, that in its title itis a misnomer. It is not a bill to protect citi- 
zens in their legal and civil rights, but should be denominated a bill 
to regulate the associations, companionship, tastes, and feelings of the 
people. As such it is not a proper subject of legislation. I deny that 
any man, white or black, has a ue or civil right to force his associa- 
tion on any one who does not want him. I deny that any man whose 
brain is not crazed claims any such right. The laws of association 
and companionship belong to the tastes and feelings of the people, 
and cannot be created by legislation. 

The bill implies the hopeless inferiority of the negro race, and pro- 
poses to cure this inferiority by an act of Congress. If this inferiority 
exists, Congress cannot change it by a statute. It may repeal itsown 
laws, but cannot repeal the laws of God. If this inferiority does not 
exist—if the negro is equal to the white man or superior to the white 
man—if his intellectual powers and social graces come up to or above 
the white standard, they will soon make themselves felt, in an unmis- 
takable way, by their own forces. And in that case there is no need 
of this bill. Sir, any legislation to eounteract natural principles or 
to repeal natural laws or to obliterate natural distinctions, is impo- 
tent for good. Why does not some learned gentleman introduce here 
a bill to regulate the rain-fall and to provide for the movements of 
winds and tides? It would belong to the same class. Such bills do 
no good, but are pregnant with untold evils to the white and colored 
people of that section of country in which the bill is unmistakably 
designed to operate. My theory is, sir, that while the negro has lib- 
erty no more can be done for him ; and a wise friend will not under- 
take to regulate, in his interest, the feelings, the companionship, and 
tastes of others. In this regard the same principle applies to white and 
black alike. But how stands this bill in this respect? It comes here 
in the undisguised and odious form of race and class legislation—a bill 
wholly for the benetit of negroes, to the exclusion of whitemen. When 
did the interests and rights of colored men come to be more sacred in 
the eyes of the law than those of white men? Since the foundation 
of the Government no such legislation has been instituted in the in- 
terest of white men. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. BUTLER ] 
asks : 


Now, then, who shall say that this bill ought not to pass? What is the ground of 
possible opposition to it # 


I answer, I cannot conceive one solitary reason for the passage of 
such an alarming measure as this. I have no hesitancy in saying that 
this bill ought not to pass. I believe it will not pass, if only members 
will look at the appalling, sweeping powers and effects of this meas- 
ure—the relative situations and conditions of the people of the South, 
by whom and upon whom the bill is to operate. Why, sir, without 
one single condition or qualification expressed in the bill, every rail- 
road, stage line, steamboat, public school, college, university, every 
first-class hotel and theater, is at the mercy of any low-bred, vulgar 
self-degraded negro vagabond. He has only to apply for first-class 
accommodation, at any of these institutions, and if he be rejected he 
can instantly have at his back the marshals and courts of the United 
States, to be followed by the Army and Navy if necessary. The bill 
pledges allthis. It is not to protect the cultured and civilized colored 
man, but clothes the disgusting vagabond with all these dangerous 
powers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, by common consent, by universal custom, under- 
stoodand recognized by all, at those institutions which subsist by pub- 
lic patronage, the measure of accommodation is the measure of per- 
sonal fitness, merit, or qualification to receive and use, and not an 
absolute, unconditional right. Three elements or ingredients have 
heretofore entered into the adjustment of these matters—the rights 
of the property-owners, the rights of those patrons upon whom these 
institutions hope to live and thrive, and the rights of the questionable 
third party in a given case. 

Now, sir, what is to’ govern the question where there is a conflict 
of antagonistic rights, interests, and privileges? I answer, the pre- 
ponderance of pecuniary interest and the preponderance of personal 
merits. Sir, is it not a civil right to keep a first-class hotel, a first- 
class theater, to provide first-class accommodations on railroads and 
steamboats, &c., for worthy, respectable, and congenial persons, and 
to protect them in the enjoyment of the same? But now, sir, under 
this so called civil-rights bill these just, convenient, necessary, and 
comfortable arrangements are no longer to exist; but in every pub- 
lic place where people of gentility may seek such accommodations 
and companions as are congenial to them, this civil-rights bill can 
seize the most revolting specimen of the negro race and thrust him 
in upon them, and there is no escape. When has it been that a white 
man who did not maintain respectability in appearance and conduct 
could foree his way into a first-class hotel, into the dress-circle or 
orchestra of a first-class theater simply because he tendered the 
regular fare? Never, sir! To the proprietor or manager, by public 
judgment, has been conceded the right to determine who are admis- 
sible to the best accommodations, and the right to protect those from 
disagreeable intrusion. But by the potencies and plenitudes of this 
bill any negro—any negro who can boast the distingaishing qual- 
ifications of “raee, color, or previous condition of servitude ”—is 
alone a fit recipient of the highest and best accommodations, and 
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becomes the enforced associate and accompaniment of the most re- 
fined and accomplished ladies and gentlemen in the land. All this 
is pledged this gentleman of “color and previous condition ”—and 
more. He is pledged, against all who dare offend him in his attempt 
to offend others, a suit for damages, and a further most gratifying 
assurance that his victim is subject to a fine in addition of from $100 
to $5,000. And while all this is being enacted the white men must 
take back seats. Can the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. Bur- 
LER] perceive no ground of possible opposition to it? 

Under this bill, Mr. Speaker, it is possible within ten days after its 
passage into a law to close every respectable hotel, theater, free 
white school of this city and throughout the South. I humbly sub- 
mit that the value of property, the value of business occupations, 
the tastes and comforts of refined people in this country, are entitled 
to some consideration. Where is the necessity of such a monstrous 
law? Who has demanded it; the white people North or South? I 
deny it. Is not the silence of forty millions of people on this sub- 
ject of some significance? Had not Congress as well pause until it 
has instructions from all those States, north and south, which have 
separate schools for their white and colored people? Why close your 
fine hotels, theaters, and free white schools here, or degrade them? 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is one inexplicable mystery about this ques- 
tion. Why do the supporters of this bill want a compulsory law to 
constrain them to do what it is their privilege now to do? Iam in 
favor of retrenchment and reform. Hence I am totally opposed to 
calling into requisition the whole power of the courts of the United 
States, the Army, and the Navy, to compel the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BuTLER] to do what he wants to do, but which he has 
not yet succeeded in doing, into full social and civil equality with 
the colored people. I want him to have the grace to do that without 
compulsion. As every law must have the approval and sanction of 
the people, why can we not have a few examples of compliance with 
the terms of this bill by some of its most enthusiastic advocates be- 
fore it becomes a law? 

Mr. Speaker, it has been admitted in all times the world over that 
teaching by example is the best evidence of sincerity and comports 
best with the purest ethics. The President of the United States has 
recommended “the enactment of a law to better secure the civil 
rights which freedom should secure to the enfranchised slave.” In 
the face of such a precept from such high authority on so delicate a 
subject, has not the country the right to expect that the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation would give his approval by practice of an act 
which he has commended to the observance of others? But where 
are we to find the illustrious example ? 

When has President Grant chosen to take his children from a white 
school and send them to a colored school? When has _ he seen fit 
to leave. his box at the theatre and go to the pit or the gallery to get 
in contact with those who cannot come to him? If the mountain 
cannot come to Mahomet, why does not Mahomet goto the mountain ? 
Why have we never witnessed the “civil rights” advocates setting 
one solitary example of the propriety, the advantage, and the excel- 
lence of a law which they propose to enforce against their remonstrat- 
ing countrymen with fire and sword? Why don’t we see them leav- 
ing Williard’s and going to some colored hotel? Why do we not see 
them, by a delicious choice, going to worship in a colored church and 
sending their children to negro schools? Why, sir, do they not do 


what they say is all right and proper, before they attempt to coerce us. 


into compliance with an act the most monstrous that has yet been 
brought before the American Congress, and one which should be res- 
olutely opposed by every means known to honor and loyalty by every 
brave and self-respecting citizen in the land?) Now,I exhort the House 
to look at the character of this bill, with its sectional hostility, origi- 
nating in Massachusetts, but designed to vent its fury on the people 
of the South. 

To the-better understanding of the bill, in its effeets upon every 
part of the country, allow me to direct attention to the relative race 
populations of the North and South, and in the sections: 

Massachusetts has 1 colored person to 103 whites; Connecticut, 1 to 
44; Illinois, 1 to 90; Indiana, 1 to 69; New York, 1 to 80; Maine,1to 
389; New Hampshire, 1 to 547. 

This will show the House how insignificant will be the effects of 
this law in the Northern States, many of which, like us in Missouri, 
have separate white and colored schools, and, having them, do not con- 
sider themselves criminals. 

How different is the showing in the South. South Carolina has 
126,147 more colored persons than white; Louisiana, 2,155 more col- 
ored persons than white; Mississippi has 61,304 more colored persons 
than white ; the State of Alabama, alone, has 236,233 more colored 
people than there are in all the 20 so-called Free States. Representa- 
tives from the North can form some conception with what horror we 
regard this bill as matters stand in the South to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, my remarks are predicated, not upon the idea that 
this bill, if it becomes a law, is to be a dead letter, but that, as 
pledged upon its face, it is to be enforced with extreme severity 
against the white people of my section. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BuTLER] is in favor of State-rights but is opposed to State- 
wrongs. Has it never occurred to him that while, in his judgment, 
80 many States are so liable to the commission of ** wrongs,” that the 
Federal Government may commit a wrong? How is it that men in 
Congress are infallible and the representatives in State governments 
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are so erring? He calls lustily upon us to obey the Constitution of 
the United States. I commend to him and the people of his own 
State to observe that sacred injunction. But have they always done 
so? Is this bill constitutional? In my humble opinion it is most 
grossly unconstitutional. When and where has it been given to the 
Federal Government to stalk into the States, institute police regula 


| tions, seize upon and control their local corporations, and regulate or 


destroy their public free-school systems ? 

But it is not my intention to discuss the unconstitutionality of this 
question, as that has been ably done by other gentlemen. Now, sir, 
is it not a pertinent question to ask the advocates of this bill, right 
here, what great and distinguishing acts of generosity and magna- 
nimity they have ever performed for which they can be regarded as 
the benefactors of the colored race? Will they tell the colored race 
and the country to-day what they have done, out of their own re- 
sources, above and beyond all others? We know what the colored 
people have done for them. Who are the true, liberal, and magnani- 
mous benefactors of the negro race in this country to-day ?) They are 
the despised and persecuted and impoverished white population of the 
South, who are sought to be made the victims of this bill. Millions 
upon millions of money have they provided from their own resources 
to educate and protect these poor but ungrateful people, who are ever 
ready to vote them into degradation and dishonor. In my own State, 
sir, Without any suggestions from New England, we first emancipated 
our slaves; then we gave them the ballot; then by constitational 
enactment we provided fortheir education; and all this without recon- 
struction acts. 

But, sir, after mature deliberation in my State, we have separate 
schools for white and black. We think we are competent te decide 
that question for ourselves. We think it is our constitutional right. 
We know what is best for the white and black children, and we do 
not intend to surrender that sacred trust at the behest of any power. 
But now comes this leveling, destructive, so-called civil-rights bill, 
and says, you shall unite these schools or you shall have no public 
free schools for white or black children. Do the friends of this meas- 
ure mean to take the responsibility of destroying all means of educa- 
tion for colored childrenin the South? Let me say to these gentlemen 
that the separation of the schools in my State has received the in- 
dorsement of all our people of all parties. Let me say to them that 
they do not understand the sullen temper of the two million people 
whom I have the honor in part to represent, if they suppose even the 
power of the Army and Navy are adequate to the task in hand. They 
ean destroy free schools for negro children; but to unite the schools, 
never! Now, in conclusion, allow me to say I am opposed to this bill 
because it is virtually an abolition of the States—a centralization of 
all power in the hands of the Federal Government. [am opposed to 
this bill because it is destructive of the value of property and busi- 
ness occupations of the people. Because it destroys the civil and legal 
rights of the many for the few. Because it proposes to degrade and 
brutalize our children. Because it plants anew the seeds of discord 
between the white and black races at the South, where there ought 
to be peace, harmony, and earnest co-operation, Because it tends to 
destroy the industry and material prosperity of the South, in which 
we of the West and Northwest are so much interested. Because I 
fear, whether so designed or not, it will have the effect to induce the 
corrupt and designing demagogues to seize upon the ballot-box and 
to drive the people into revolt, or to submit to the destruction of all 
their liberties. 





Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT M. KNAPP, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 7, 1874, 
On the bill to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights. 


Mr. KNAPP. Mr. Speaker, upon yesterday I offered the following 
as an amendment to the civil-rights bill: 

That the declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United States, when 
made by any person in good faith according to the statute in such cases made and 
provided, without distinction of race or color, shall, prima facie, entitle such per 
sons to the protection of the Government of the United States, and, when desiring 
temporarily to absent himself from the territorial area of this Government, to the 

yroper passports, fully guaranteeing such protection in all respects as though he had 
con recularly naturalized; and all laws and parts of laws or regulations m contilict 
with this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed and rescinded. 

I now desire to say I know of no more appropriate occasion than 
the present to consider this amendment. The tendency of the age 
looks to and encourages the release of the individual from despotic 
restraints. It makes but little difference to me whether the prece- 
dents of diplomatists chietly under the control of despotic governments 
are or are not against a fair construction of the amendment. Tknow 
only that in its results it will work a blessing to the great mass of 
mankind, and will, at the same time, give additional impetus to the 
development of the unworked resources of this vast country, the sooner 
evabling us to reach those proportions which will give us the power 
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to dictate destruction to all despotic control over the individual and 
the emancipation of the human race. 

During the last week I was called upon by one of my constituents 
to secure a passport for a German who through years of toil had 
a.nassed a sufficient sum to bring himself and family to this country. 
Circumstances had oceurred that made his presence in his native 
state an imperative necessity. He has declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States; has renounced all allegiance, 
under the solemn sanction of an oath, to his native prince; has, in 
pursuance of such intentions, by industry surrounded himself with 
the comforts of a home; and yet, by a diplomatic decree, whenever he 
leaves our shores this Government, instead of affording him protec- 
tion, proclaims him beyond the pale of its laws, and offers him a sac- 
rifice against the policy of our state and country and the decrees of 
an advanced civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor in part to represent a State whose 
already developed resources make her a magnate in oursystem. Rob 
us of the results of the labor of the Irishman, the German, the Swede, 
and of the immigration that has flooded our country from the more 
densely populated districts of the Old World, and the consequence 
would be the destruction of more than half our wealth. 

The national banks and ckss legislation, protecting wealth and 
more favored industries, are exhausting too much of the time of our 
national Legislature. Is it not due to the age, to the interests of the 
country and humanity, that the blood, bones, and muscle of the peo- 
ple for whom we are supposed to legislate should receive at our hands 
some consideration? As one of the Representatives of the State of 
Illinois, a large mass of whose citizens are not native-born, I demand 
the abolition of these cruel and inhuman decrees awarded by cowards 
to the greedy demands of despots. The situation of an alien inhabi- 
tant, after having renounced the protection of his native prince, and 
until his final naturalization here, is truly an anomaly under the regu- 
lations of our State Department. He is merely a waif and an out- 
law, beyoml the protection of the one by his own act and not yet 
within the protection of the other. 

While we are manifesting so much anxiety to secure the largest 
liberty to the colored citizens of the country, let us, by the adoption 
of this amendment, do something practical for our foreign-born resi- 
dents, in compensating them somewhat for the sacrifices they have 
made in leaving the country of their nativity and renouncing their 
nationality. To illustrate that this doctrine of American nationality 
is not a new one in this country, allow me to furnish a single extract 
from the letter of Mr. Marcy, while acting as Secretary of State under 
the administration of Mr. Pierce, in reply to Mr. Hulsemann, who 
had addressed a note to our Government on behalf of the Austrian 
government in reference to the Martin Koszta case, then pending. 
Mr. Marcy says: 

It is not contended that this initiatory step in the process of naturalization in- 
vested him with all the civil rights of an American citizen ; but it is sufficient for 
all the purposes of this case to show that he was clothed with an American nation- 
ality. and in virtue thereof the Government of the United States was authorized 
to extend to him its protection at home and abroad. 

By the adoption of this amendment let us retrace our steps from the 
paths into which they have wandered, and once more intrench our- 
selves on this broad ground of human rights and security for personal 
liberty. 


Cheap Transportation. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. LOUGHRIDGE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 10, 1874, 


On the bill to regulate commerce between the States, and to provide for fixing rea- 
sonable charges for carrying freight in transit from State to State upon rail- 
ways. 

Mr. LOUGHRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, on the 15th day of last month I 
introduced in this House a bill “to regulate commerce between the 
States, and to provide for fixing reasonable charges for carrying freight 
in transit from State to State upon railways;” which bill was referred 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals, and which, or some bill 
having the same object in view, will, I trust, be soon brought before 
the House for its action. 

The President called the attention of Congress to this subject in his 
message to the third session of the Forty-second Congress, and in his 
recent message again refers to it as a very important subject. 

I undertake to say that in all the range of questions pressing upon 
us for consideration there is no one of more importance, as bearing 
upon the prosperity of the country, than that of cheap transportation 
of the products of the country ; more especially is it an important one 
to the producers of the West. 

For years the farmers of the West have been oppressed by the 
extortion of the railroad companies. The charges for carrying west- 
ern produce to market have been unreasonable and oppressive ; and 
the legitimate profits of their toil, instead of going into the pockets 
of the producers, have gone to swell the fortunes of railroad kings. 


The railroad companies having been controlled in that respect by 
no law, having the regulation of their rates absolutely in their own 
hands, the tariffs have been so regulated that the farmers have 
received but the actual cost to them of their produce, counting their 
labor at a cheap rate. And this makes the relation between the 
farmers and the railroads one of extreme hardship to the farming 
class. The market of the farmer is at the sea-board ; he must send his 
produce there. The railroad company is the carrier, and, in the neces- 
sity of things, must be. The farmer’s surplus must be sent to the 
sea-board by rail—for it is worth nothing at home—and the amount of 
profit to be realized by the farmer is thus entirely within the dis- 
cretion and will of the railroad companies. 

In the business of life, as a general rule, both parties to contracts 
have some voice and option; but here is a peculiar case in which one 
of the parties has the absolute dictation. The railroad companies 
being controlled only by the old maxim, “ Never kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg,” and acting upon this, have so regulated their 
tariffs as to enable the producer to subsist, by the exercise of jiy- 
dustry and great economy. And when I so speak I am not exagger- 
ating, for I speak what I know when I say that there is not on the face 
of the earth a more industrious people than the farmers of the North- 
western States, toiling in seed-time and in harvest, in summer's heat 
and in winter’s cold; exercising the most rigid economy and self- 
denial, industry and economy, which ought to insure for them, as a 
class, wealth and opulence, and surround them with the comforts and 
luxuries of life; and yet, as I have said, the mass of them do not much 
more than obtain a living, and, instead of increasing in wealth, they 
do not more than make ends meet at the expiration of the year; while 
we see tens of thousands of non-producers, “ who toil not, neither 
do they spin,” and yet “Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these ;” wealth pours into their coffers, and luxury is the por- 
tion of their lives. 

Now, sir, the fact that the great class of producers of the country 
obtain so small a portion of its increasing wealth is evidence that 
something is wrong. 

The producer of the country is the creator of all its wealth, and if 
any class is more entitled than another to a large share of that wealth 
it is the producer. Yet the great producing sections and populations 
of the country are comparatively poor, and the surplus wealth flows 
to the cities. The reason of this unjust condition of affairs is found 
in the existence of the monopoly in the transportation business of 
which I have spoken. 

The important question, then, is, what is the remedy for this state 
of things? It is not in competition; for the capital invested in rail- 
roads is so immense that it can control any and all roads that may be 
built by private means, and the interest of the existing lines is so 
strongly in the direction of keeping up the rates that they will not 
permit competition to reduce them materially or permanently. 

There is but one certain and reliable remedy, and that is the law. 
The strong arm of the Government should be evoked and brought to 
the aid of the people. I would have the law interpose and regulate 
the tariffs and charges upon railroads for carrying freights, fixing the 
compensation at such rates as would be just both to the producer and 
to the carrier, giving the carrier a reasonable compensation, and pro- 
tecting the producer against extortion. 

As to the power of the Legislature of a State to regulate the charges 
of railroad companies for carrying freight and passengers within such 
State, there can be no doubt on principle, unless the Legislature is 
prohibited from doing so by the constitution of the State. The rail- 
road isa public corporation ; it exists by virtue of public law; it exer- 
cises through the autherity of the State the sovereign power of emi- 
nent domain, taking without the consent of the owner private prop- 
erty for its use, and it has attached to it the qualities of a public 
corporation, which bring it within the control of the law, for the safety 
and rights of the public. P 

Again, on the grounds of necessity, the Legislature has this power, 
on the same principle that the Legislature exercises the power to regu- 
late the price of the use of money. Money is power, more peculiarly 
so than any other species of property, and he who has it has the means, 
at times, of oppression; and, therefore, to protect the borrower, the law, 
by virtue of a power conceded by common consent, regulates the price, 
and prohibits under penalties the sale of the use of money for a higher 
price than thus fixed by law. 

But a great difficulty arises in relation to the regulation by State 
laws of the charges upon freights going from one State into and 
through another and different States. The produce of the farmer of 
Iowa goes through the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey to the market at New York. The laws of Iowa, 
although they may regulate the charges while the freight is in tran- 
sit within that State, cannot extend beyond the borders of the State, 
and the Iowa farmer is then at the mercy of the railroad, or has to 
depend upon the uncertainty of the protection of the laws of five 
different States. Sothat practically there can be no reasonable pros- 
pect of adequate relief and protection by State laws. To give ade- 
quate relief, there must be some power that can follow the commerce 
in its transit through all the States. I have no doubt in my own 
mind that Congress has the power under the Constitution to pass laws 
to regulate the charges upon railroads for carrying freights from one 
State to another or through different States. 
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The provision giving that power is in section 8of article 1 of the 
Constitution, which reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power * * * 
nations, and among the several States. 

If this power to regulate amounts to anything, it clearly gives the 
right to protect the people against unreasonable charges and imposi- 
tions which might amount to an embargo upon internal commerce. 

Upon this question we have had the opinion of an able committee 
of this House. The Committee on Railways and Canals, in the second 
session of the Fortieth Congress, being instructed by the House to 
examine and report as to whether Congress had the power to regulate 
the charges on railroads engaged in commerce between the States, 
made a full and exhaustive report, sustaining the power, from which 
report but two of the committee dissented. 

This question was also raised in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Gray vs. The Clinton Bridge Company, in which 
Justice Miller, in giving the opinion of the court, used the following 
language: 

For myself, I have no doubt of the right of Congress to prescribe all needful and 
»roper regulations for the conduct of this immense traffic over any railroad which 
a voluntarily become part of one of those lines of interstate communication, or 


to authorize the creation of such roads when the purposes of interstate transpor- 
tation of persons or of property require it. 


to regulate commerce with foreign 


Thus, sir, both upon reason and upon authority, does it appear that 
Congress possesses this jurisdiction over this subject; and, possess- 
ing this power, I insist that it is of the highest importance that it 
should be exercised. It is not to be much longer endured that, upon 
all the immense commerce from the West to the sea and from the sea to 
the West, soulless corporations should have the absolute power to levy 
such contributions as suit their pleasure or satisfy their cupidity. 
I do not pretend to say at what precise rates railroads ought to carry 
the freights of the West or what would be reasonable charges; I am 
not sufficiently informed ; but the proper and just rates could be ascer- 
tained without difficulty by a board of experts. This I do know, that 
as a general rule the farmer of Iowa has to give one-half of his grain 
to get theotherhalf to market; and if railroads cannot convey at any 
lower rates, then there should be another and cheaper means of trans- 
portation provided by the Government. 

I trust, sir, that the committee having this subject in charge will 
give it a thorough and exhaustive examination, and give us the 
proper information upon which to act upon some line of relief. Itis 
the policy of a wise government to encourage by all proper means its 
internal productions and to remove all burdens from the industries of 
the people. 

To this end I am in favor of an extensive but wise system of inter- 
nal improvement by the Government; a system not confining its 
benefits to any locality, but extending them over the whole country, 
north, central, and south. I desire to see great lines of transportation, 
penetrating into all sections, connecting together the North and the 
South, the East and the West. Let the energy, industry, and capital 
of the nation be turned in this direction, and the Government give 
its aid and its assistance, and thus insure to the millions of producers 
of the country cheap transportation and easy access to good markets. 
Then, sir, the people will be prosperous and contented; and then 
mighty industries will soon lift the country from its financial embar- 
rassments and remove its burden of debt. And-how much more wise 
this course than to expend the resources of the nation in the diree- 
tion of conquest and of military power and glory. 

I do not care much, Mr. Speaker, what this system of internal im- 
provement may cost, so that 1t is done wisely and prudently; for, cost 
what it will, it will soon be repaid by increased prosperity; and it can 
be done without any actual expenditure by the Government, by means 
of the issue of its bonds, the interest to be paid by the revenue aris- 
ing from the works. 

There are several different projects, the most of which have merit. 
I do not desire now to speak of them in detail, nor to do more than to 
speak of the general question, and of the duty of the Government, 
and wait for the rest until bills are introduced by the proper com- 
inittees. 

And I desire to say, in conclusion, that I trust this Congress will take 
& proper view of the magnitude and the importance of this subject ; for 
it is one of paramount importance, and one in which the interests of 
every laboring man in this broad land are involved. It is emphati- 
cally a question in which the people are interested as against corpo- 
rations and monopolies. It is,in short,the people versus monopolies. It 
18 a question that reaches further into the future, and has more bearing 
in its influence upon the stability and prosperity of our country, than 
we are apt to imagine. When I lookat the map of the United States 
and see the intricate web and net-work of railroads extending into 
every section of the country—when I reflect that substantially all 
of the immense products of the country must pass over those roads 
to get to market, and that the toll to be exacted from the producer is 
entirely at the option of the owners of the roads; that it is for them 
to say whether they will leave the producer a reasonable profit, or 
whether they will take all and leave to the producer but the pittance 
for his labor; and when I reflect that this great net-work of railroads 
is controlled substantially by half a dozen corporations, the con- 
trolling power of which centers in a few eastern cities—I confess, sir, 
that I look with concern upon the future. The true condition of a 
free, happy, and prosperous people is, that the wealth and power 


should be fairly distributed among the people and sections; I do not 
mean absolute equality, but | mean the absence of great extremes of 
wealth andof poverty. Wealthis power; and the tendency of wealth, 
as of power, is to creep from the hands of the many into the hands of 
the few ; and of all the schemes ever devised the corporation’ of this 
country tend the most strongly to this result. 

Look at the facts as they now exist. The entire assessment of all 
the property in the United States, of all kinds and descriptions, real 
and personal, in 1870, was $30,000,000,000; and of this the assessed 
value of the railroads and their fixtures was $3,000,000,000, or one- 
tenth of the whole, There is rising here, and growing rapidly, a 
money power which will give great trouble in the future unless con- 
trolled by the strong and restraining hand of theGovernment. Against 
this power, now so immense, the people in their individual capacity 
cannot contend; to its will they must submit in the matter of their 
fortunes and their subsistence, unless the Government will come to 
their relief. Thisthey ask; thistheyexpect; this they have arightto 
demand, and do demand. 

The mutterings and rumblings of popular discontent have been 
and are being heard among the people of the great Northwest, and 
they are but the prelude of the coming storm; they are the just com- 
plaints of the laboring classes; men of strong arms and patriotic 
hearts; men who love their country, and have given freely of blood 
and treasure to save thisGovernment ; men who will ask nothing but 
what is right, and will not always submit to what is wrong. And, 
sir, if this Congress is wise it will give this great question patient 
and thorough investigation, and take such action as the interests of 
the people and the prosperity of the country require. 


Dekota Indians, War of 1862. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. kK. ARMSTRONG, 
OF DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
January 16, 1874. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 209) to provide for the adjustment-.of the Dakota War 
Claims of 1862— 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, nearly three years ago I pre- 
sented to the Forty-second Congress a bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of an Indian war debt of $28,137.17, which the United States 
Government has justly owed to the Territory of Dakota since the 
great Sioux outbreak of 1862, whose ravages extended over Western 
Minnesota and Southern Dakota. 

This claim has been long since carefully examined and reported 
upon by the territorial anditor, and the report approved by the ter- 
ritorial Legislature, which latter body has repeatedly memorialized 
Congress for the payment of the debt. By an examination of the 
legislative report and memorial, which have already been printed and 
laid before this House, it will be found that the claim is one of sin- 
gular merit and moderation in comparison with that for similar serv- 
ices rendered by other Territories. 

By a proclamation of the governor of Dakota, bearing date at 
Yankton, the capital of said Territory, August 30, 1862, the entire 
population subject to military duty was called into active service 
to protect botder settlements against the unpending invasion of the 
hostile Sioux Indians, who had but recently murdered, in cold blood, 
several hundred innocent men, women, and children in the adjoining 
counties of Minnesota. 

In response to this proclamation some three hundred men in the 
Territory immediately left their fields and workshops and enrolled 
themselves into militia companies for the protection of life and prop- 
erty, furnishing their own arms, subsistence, clothing, &c., for a term 
of two months. By distributing themselves through the several 
counties these self-equipped companies of pioneers succeeded in hold- 
ing the Indians in check and preventing an open war until the Fed- 
eral Government could spare reenforcements to be sent to the frontier 
from the field of the southern rebellion. 

Not, however, were these faithful pioneers relieved from their posts 
and vigilant duties until their ripening and neglected harvests had 
become wasted and ruined in their fields; two farmers had been say 
agely murdered while attempting to gather their crops within a mileot 
the village of Sioux Falls; the town was attacked by a war party of 
Indians, the citizens shot at and driven from the place, and the village 
afterward burned to ashes; a mail-carrier between Sioux Falls and 
Yankton was waylaid and robbed; a stage-driver on the public high- 
way from Fort Randall was shot dead, and his horses stripped from 
the stage and driven to the plains; two unarmed citizens were at- 
tacked and shot in their wagons at a public ferry, within three miles 
of the capital of the Territory. In Yankton County the farmers were 
driven from their fields and shot at in their doorways, until forced 
to retreat to the town for safety. Neither did these troubles end un- 
til two years after the Government had sent re-enforecements to the 
beleaguered border. Even while United States troops were patrolling 
the settlements in 186465 the emboldened and daring Sioux dashed 
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upon a party of farmers, making hay near Richland, in Union County, 
killing one man, wounding another, and tleeing to the plains upon 
their victims’ horses. Another party of murderous savages crossed 
the Dakota border into Nebraska, twelve miles below Yankton, and 
after committing horrid outrages and butchery upon an unprotected 
family of five children, they eluded the United States cavalry, re- 
crossed the river into Dakota, and escaped up the Vermillion Valley. 

Upon the first outbreak of this great Sioux Indian war in the 
autumn of 1862, and when the territorial militia were called to arms 
by order of the governor, all the farming settlements and exposed 
towns werequickly abandoned, some sending their women and children 
tothe neighboring States for safety, while others resorted with their 
families to the capital of the Territory to unite with the villagers 
for mutual protection. Above Vermillion a skirmishing war party 
for atime prevented travel upon the stage-road. At Yankton all the 
citizens in the surrounding country had assembled and joined with 
the militia in throwing up hasty fortifications around half a dozen 
buildings for shelter in the center of the town. Within these rude 
barracks the citizens remained under arms day and night, until United 
States troops began to arrive and the Indians retreated from the em- 
bargoed settlements. The people then ventured back to their devas- 
tated homes and fields to glean a winter’s subsistence from their 
damaged havests and scattered herds. ( ' 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the neighboring State and Territory of Min- 
nesota and Montana have both been reimbursed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for similar services and expenses borne by them in repelling 
Indian invasions within their borders. Dakotahasrepeatedly, through 
its Legislature, petitioned Congress to refund tothe Territory the small 
amounts so justly due the members of the Dakota militia for their 
timely services, given when the nation needed all its men in the south- 
ern war, and when the women and children of the frontier were left 
tothe mercy of a barbarous foe. ; 

These pioneer militia are obliged to come to Congress as their last 
and only resort for reimbursement. In the early part of the Forty. 
second Congress I made application in their behalf to the Secretary 
of War, but was informed by him, under letters of March 22, 1871, 
and March 20, 1873, which I hold in my hand, that, notwithstanding 
the “apparent merit” of the claim, he possessed no power to pay the 
same until authorized to do so by Congress under a special appropri- 
ation for the purpose, inasmuch as the governor of the Territory 
should have first asked and obtained permission from the Government 
before calling the territorial militia into service. I then introduced 
a bill into the last Congress, asking a special appropriation for the 
purpose of $28,137.17, and also sent back to the Territory and pro- 
cured evidence, which was submitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, explaining that the scene of the Indian outbreak was, at the 
time, several hundred miles distant from the nearest railroad station 
or telegraph office ; and that the first murders, and the consequent 
panic, fell upon the settlements so suddenly, and without warning, 
that the governor found it necessary to rally the militia to arms at 
once, and accordingly quite a force of armed men was put upon duty 
before nightfall of the same day. 

In the midst of the excitement and imminent danger the governor 
was of opinion that his appointment by the President as. governor 
and commander-in-chief of the militia gave him full authority to 
call out the militia force in case of emergency or public danger. 

Upon the evidence presented with this bill to the Military Com- 
mittee of the House in the last Congress, that committee reported 
back a bill, which passed the House, authorizing the Secretary of War 
to examine the accounts and report to Congress the amounts found 


justly due and necessary to be paid. This bill was also examined and 


reported upon favorably by the Military Committee in the Senate, 
March 1, but among many other bills it was not reached on the Cal- 
endar before the final adjournment of last Congress. 

Hence I have brought the bill again before the present Congress, 
and I now again ask that justice bé done this handful of territorial 
militia of 1862, who periled their lives in defending the outposts of 
western civilization and settlement. In reference to the fairness of 
the claim the Military Committee of the last House, in their pub- 


lished report, speak as follows: 


The action of the governor in calling out the troops, and of the citizens in re- 
sponding promptly in the emergency, seemed to be all that could be done, and the 
only thing that could be done, for the defense of the people of the Territory, since 
no troops of the General Government could come in time to the rescue, and it 
seemed madness to wait till the authorities at Washington could be reached and 
could furnish military aid. ; vom 

The accounts seemed to have been carefully examined by the commission and to 
have met the approval of the auditor, and are set out in full, with the items. The 
suum, $28,137.17, seems to be a reasonable and fair one, and we feel justitied in ree- 
ommending its payment. 


The report of the territorial Legislature gives the names of three 


hundred and thirty-six persons as entitled to pay, making the aggre- 
gate amount of $28,187.17, or an average of about $57 to each claimafit. 

The following is a recapitulation of the auditor's report to the Legis- 
lature: 


Pay, commutations, &c., of Company A, Dakota militia,of Yankton County, 


for two months eb. IE Eo han ois n buline See 
Pay, commutations, &e., of Company B, Dakota militia, of Bon Homme 

Garantie, Gor tere mabe ......... ss cc0 sien ne vessdpressessssep.se---0n5-. * OEE 
Pay, commutations, &c., of Company C, Dakota militia, of Clay County, : 

ee ee IID. c cnce sccccaccacce idveseceuurtcnss eal ~aeee waineee 4,811 00 


SUE CWE ocesin s dovgcnevannres £3, 128 00 


shvcteets>sentedenemes conesecsesesee REBT OO 
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3, 320 52 
Quartermaster's department for two months....................--.-..... 2,312 &5 
Commissary department for two months. . .. ............0.-2...scseeeeeee 5, 095 75 
Surgeon and hospital expenses for two months...........-............--- 406 75 
[ngimental expanaes Gor WO Mews... 0 20202000050 ceoneecnsconercsces 200 00 

irked Wak ee aban sb achentetiehh iecbans Knwen tnipnins patie thes ede 28, 137 17 


Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary for me to recall to the attention of this 
House the manifold perils and hardships, wrongs and sufferings, ex- 
posures and cruelties endured by the carly pioneer families of the 
great West. I would be met by the old and oft-repeated argument 
of philanthropists and theorists that “the white man is always to 
blame.” This declaration, sir,is thoughtlessly made by men who look 
at and admire the “noble red man” as pictured in the distance through 
the romance and poetry of enthusiastic and imaginative authors. Of 
all races of men upon the globe it is a historical fact that those who 
are the most ignorant and uncivilized_are everywhere the most de- 
praved and barbarous. But, notwithsfanding this acknowledged rule 
of mankind, we find many prominent Christian statesmen and dis- 
tinguished philanthropists of the present enlightened day so blinded 
by sympathy for the heathen races that they openly avow their belief 
that the wild and superstitious tribes of the West, who grope in their 
predatory dens, beyond the light of Christianity and civilization, are 
among the most noble and praiseworthy creatures on earth. This 
opinion to a great extent pervades in the Halls of Congress and at the 
Departments of the Government, and in accordance therewith mil- 
lions of dollars of the people’s money are annually appropriated to 
feed and clothe these “noble red men” of the West, including all 
tribes, the good and the bad alike. Wild and speculative reports as 
to the exaggerated population of the wild tribes to be clothed and 
fed are annually received and acted upon, and large supplies shipped 
into the wilderness, based upon a census of thousands of Indians who 
do not exist. 

But the white settler is obliged to go into the far West to hew out 
his home and sustain his wife and little ones upon the resources of 
his own industry; and these defenseless settlers are the ones who 
first fall beneath the avenging tomahawk of the red man whenever 
a wild tribe becomes enraged at the neglect or tardiness of the Gov- 
ernment in supplying their promised subsistence. 

Such was the cause and the terrible effect of the Dakota war of 
1562. The helpless and innocent women and children of the frontier 
were indiscriminately murdered to avenge the wrong and deception 
practiced by the General Government in making the promised pay- 
ments to the neighboring Sioux of Minnesota. In proof of this I need 
only to cite the fact that prior to the Sioux troubles which broke out 
in Dakota in 1862, the frontier settlers of the Territory had experi- 
enced no serious annoyance from the Indians; while tourists, fur- 
traders, and scientific explorers had for half a century previous been 
accustomed to travel unharmed among all the wild tribes of the 
Territory from the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains. And as 
a further evidence that the most friendly relations existed between 
the early settlers and the Indians of Southern Dakota, I need only 
to repeat that no murders or depredations were committed upon the 
lives or property of the pioneerimmigrants until the neighboring Sioux 
of Minnesota were provoked into open and savage war upon all whites 
by the faithless treatment received at the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Ever since 1859 all of Southern Dakota has been formally open to 
immigration and settlement. In that year the Yankton-Sioux Indians 
delivered up to the Government their possessions of lands in this sec- 
tion, in accordance with a treaty concluded at Washington the pre- 
vious year, by the provisions of which treaty they are guaranteed by 
the United States the sum of $1,666,000, to be paid in annual install- 
ments for fifty years, in addition to a reservation of 400,000 acres. In 
the following year the United States Government commenced the 
survey of its newly-acquired landed purchase, and proclaimed the 
country open to immigration, thereby inviting colonization and set- 
tlement under the ample protection of the laws of the United States. 

In 1861 Congress even went further, and gave to the people a ter- 
ritorial government in order that they might feel the fullest protec- 
tion afforded by the strong arm of the Government to all its citizens 
engaged in the peaceful pursuits of industry. But how have they 
been protected? I need not again detail the wrongs and sufferings, 
rapine and murders, sustained by the early pioneers at the hands of a 
horde of enraged savages precipitated upon them from a neighboring 
State, at a time when they were living upon terms of peace and friend- 
ship with their own neighboring Indians, the Yanktons. Neither 
does it seem necessary for me to inform this House of the fact that 
while in the midst of these Indian troubles the pioneers of Dakota 
enlisted and furnished from their own thin ranks two full companies 
of cavalry for the United States Army. 

And what grand results have they accomplished since the organ- 
ization of that Territory? Sir, they have maintained the outposts of 
frontier civilization from 1862 to 1265, while harassed by Indians in their 
lields, at their homes, and upon the highways. They have, by steady 
and unceasing industry, overcome their disasters, and are fast becom- 
ing a productive and prosperous people. They have subdued the 
plains, opened farms and thoroughfares, established schools aud 
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churches, founded most beautiful villages, and organized many flour- 
ishing counties. They have built railroads and telegraph lines 
without Government aid; they have constructed bridges and estab- 
lished steam ferries, and have built depots of trade, and induced 
boats of traffic to the navigable rivers of the Territory. They have 
converted the wild prairies into blooming grain-fields and lovely 
homes, and have advanced from a handful of struggling pioneers to a 
population of forty thousand people, producing their annual millions 
of grain and paying taxes upon their assessed millions of wealth. 
What people, I ask, sir, have done more or deserve better at the hands 
of Congress? 





West Virginia Contested Elections, 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. HAZELTON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee on Elections on the West Virginia contested-election cases— 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am aware how irksome to the House the discussion 
of such a question as this is likely to be, and I shall endeavor in the 
remarks I have the honor to submit to be as brief as I can consist- 
ently with the ground which it is necessary to travel over. 

I am sorry to say, as a member of the Committee on Elections, that 
this case comes before the House in such a broken condition, with such 
a want of harmony of view on the part of the Committee on Elec- 
tions, that it becomes the duty of every member upon this tloor to 
examine this case and to decide it upon hisown judgment and hisown 
individual responsibility. It is true that by a majority of one the 
Committee on Elections incline to hold that the October election was 
the validelection. But it is also true that one of that number files, with 
his coneurrence in the report of the majority, a protest against the 
October election, which more than neutralizes the significance of his 
assent to the majority report. It is also true that, of the remaining 
tive, three affirm in the most emphatic manner possible that they are 
not willing to rest their concurrence upon the ground set forth and 
embodied in the report of the learned chairman of the committee; and 
so they have attempted to fortify and prop up that report by a sub- 
majority report of their own. 

It is usual in similar cases, Mr. Speaker, for members of a commit- 
tee who concur in the conclusion to which the majority arrive to 
sign the report of the majority, while withholding their assent to all 
the reasons by which such conclusions may be reached, and to wait 
until the discussion of the case upon the floor of the House in order 
to state their peculiar views in detail. But the learned gentlemen 
who prepared the sub-majority report have seemed unwilling that 
this case should go to the House and the country upon the argument 
and the reasoning embodied inthe majority report. They haveseemed, 
if they will pardon the expression, to regard the report of the learned 
chairman of the committee as a bane to be accompanied by an anti- 
dote; and so we have in support of the October election eighteen 
pages of legal lora for the purpose of sustaining a proposition which 
we are assured is almost a self-evident one. Now, Mr. Speaker, when 
a half dozen able gentlemen sit down to deliberate upon a case, and 
resolve in favor of a common proposition, and no three of the num- 
ber are able to render a reason for their opinion, which satisfies, I 
will not say the public mind, but which satisfies the other three, it is 
fair to infer that there is some inherent weakness in the position 
itself. And such I affirm to be the fact here. The circumstance that 
we have such an amplitude of argumentation, such a display of legal 
acumen and legal research and ingenuity on the part of the majority, 
is not due to any spirit of vainglory on the part of any of the gentle- 
men constituting the majority of the committee, nor is it due to any 
want of ability on the part of the chairman of this committee to do 
ample justice to the question under consideration. It springs from 
another cause. It springs, Mr. Speaker, from the inherent and insur- 
mountable infirmity of that position. It springs from the difficulty 
there is in explaining to the common understanding how, under a law 
which provides that members of Congress shall be elected at a general 
election for State and local officers, they may just as well and just as 
properly be elected two months after such general election has trans- 
pired. That is the difficulty with this position which the majority of 
the Committee on Electious assume. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with all deference, it seems to me that this case 
is in a very narrow compass. It is not necessary to go far to find it. 
I beg to call the attention of the House to the language of the two 
sections of the code of West Virginia of 1869, which embrace the 
law inyolved in this disenssion ; and I ask gentlemen who do me the 
honor to listen to me, if they have one of the reports before them, 





tion to be given to the two sections of the West Virginia code. The 
first section reads as follows : 


SECTION 1. The general elections for State, district. count \ 


; ; anil township officers 
and members of the Legislature, shal be held on the 


fourth Tharsday of October 

The following is the second section: 

Sec. 2. At the said elections in every year there shall be elected delegates to the 
Legislature, and one senator for every senatorial district. And in the vear 1970 
and every second year thereafter, a governor, secretary of the State. treasurer, au 
ditor, and attorney-general of the State; a prosecuting attorney, survevor of lands 
recorder, and the number of assessors prescribed by law, anda Representative in 
the Congress of the United States, for the term beginning, &c. 

“At the said elections.” Now, then, what is the meaning of that 
phrase? I may stop here to say that in quoting this law the authors 
of the sub-majority report, when they came to this provision of the 
second section, found a difliculty in their way. The law as it stands, 
and as it was written, does not read to suit them. But they are by 
no means discouraged by so slight a circumstance asthat. Instead of 
changing their views to correspond with the law, they adopt the other 
course of changing the law to correspond with their views. And so 
at the end of the words “at the said elections” they interpolate a 
whole sentence which does not stand in the law at all. 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will allow me— 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. The gentleman will 
for declining. He will have an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. LAMAR. The gentleman does not mean to say that we mis- 
quoted the section? 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. No; Ido not mean that. IT say 
that if any gentleman will look at the sub-majority report he will 
see that in their construction of the second section of the code, afterthe 
words “ at the said elections,” they interpolate, “to wit,on the said 
fourth Thursday of October.” They read that section of the code as 
if it contained those specific words, and then ask the House to pass 
upon the meaning of that section as thus amended, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, although it might be well enough, if we had time, 
to discuss here what the law might be under certain circumstances, it 
seems to me altogether more pertinent to consider what the law is. 
What is the significance of this language? Task members of the House 
to consider the force of the word which introduces this sentence, “ at 
the said elections” members of Congress shall be elected. At what 
said elections? Why, at the elections referred to in the first section of 
the code—“ the general elections for State, district, county, and town- 
ship officers, and members of the Legislature.” It is that election at 
which members of Congress are to be elected. And the whole difticulty 
with those who champion the October election has grown out of the im- 
possibility of showing to an ordinary mind how members of Congress 
who are required to be elected “at the general elections” may just 
as well be elected two months after the general elections. No amount 
of legal ingenuity can overcome that insuperable difficulty in the way 
of those who assume that position. 

What is meant by this word “at?” To my mind it has a wonderful 
significance in this sentence. It is a word which signifies something 
to be done in conjunction with some other thing. It is a word which 
signifies the matching of one event with another event. It is a word 
which we do not apply to a day in the calendar, nor to a day of the 
week. We do not say, “at the fourth Thursday of October ;” “at the 
first day of the week.” But we uniformly and always apply that 
word to an occasion ; as, for instance, “at the beginning of an epoch ;” 
“at the assembling of Congress ;” “at the dawn of the day.” We use 
this word “at” to imply an occasion in conjunction with which we 
locate an event. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. Permit me to ask a question. 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
He had his time extended for ten minutes, and fF must be allowed to 
proceed without interruption. I say this with all respect to my 
learned friend, the chairman of the committee. 

Now, then, I insist that from this second section of the code it 
appears that it was clearly the intent of the Legislature of West 
Virginia to fix the occasion of electing members of Congress at the 
time of the general election in that State. I say it appears from the 
language of the section itself, from the general language of the sec- 
tion. The section provides that the State and local officers, and mem- 
bers of Congress shall be elected at this general election. I infer this, 
also, from the specific language of the section, from the use of the 
term to which I have adverted, “ at the said general elections.” 

Now, it does seem to me that the other construction destroys the 
entire meaning and significance of the first and second sections of this 
code. 

Let me employ an illustration. In some of the States the laws pro- 
vide that the county boards,in the several counties shall meet on 
the first Wednesday after the general election; and also provide 
that at such meeting the votes cast at the general election inunedi- 
ately preceding shall be canvassed and the result declared. Now, I 
ask any fair-minded lawyer on this floor, if the time of the meeting 
of that board should be changed by an act ofthe Legislature, should 
be postponed for a week, would it not be the understanding that when 
that board convened under the law that duty which they were re- 


pardon me 


to look at the language as quoted on page 19 of the minority report. | quired to do af their meeting would then devolve upon them ? 


It may facilitate their investigation upon this subject; for, as stated | 
by the minority report, this question really turns upon the construc- | 


Take another illustration, which | have mentioned in the report of 
the minority. Suppose, for instance, that the first section of a law 
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should provide for fixing the time of the annnal assembling of the 
Legislature in the State. Suppose it should provide that the annual 
mecting of the Legislature shall be on the fourth Thursday of Octo- 
ber. Suppose, now, that the second *section should provide that at 
the said mecting the governor shall deliver his annual message. What 
would be the meaning of those two sections, as they stand thus re- 
lated? Why, sir, the first points out an occasion upon which a cer- 
tain thing mentioned in the seeond is to be done, and the two are 
necessarily connected, Now, suppose the time of the meeting of the 
Legislature shall be postponed for a month; will it be contended that 
the message of the governor, which he is required to deliver “at the 
said meeting” may just as properly be delivered a month before that 
meeting occurs? The language does not bear that construction. 

Now, I need only add further that there was no general election in 
October at which members of Congress could be elected. Therefore, 
if the election which transpired in August was not a general, legal, 
and valid election, then no valid election was held in that State that 
year, Andit cannot be claimed, in my judgment, that any person was 
legally elected to a seat in this House from West Virginia unless at 
the general election which did occur in August. To this point I shall 
recur in a moment. 

ut before proceeding it may be well right here to allude to the 
burden of the argument of the learned chairman of the committee, 
[ Mr. Suir, of New York.] He seems to have predicated the larger 
part of his speech upon the fact that the word “district” is employed 
in the election law of West Virginia, and that in the schedule to the 
new constitution that word is omitted. In reply to that I may say 
that this point which the chairman raises and insists upon with so 
much pertinacity, was not raised upon the argument of this case at 
all. It was not suggested by either of the learned and distinguished 
counsel who appeared before the committee. It was not suggested, 
so far as I know, by any of the local attorneys or by the parties 
interested up to the time of submitting this case and the conclusion 
of the arguments upon it. But this fact furnishes no reason why the 
argument should not be fairly considered. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, with all respect to the chairman of the committee, that when 
the Legislature of West Virginia used the term “ district officers” in a 
law making provision for the election of assessors, of senators, of 
delegates, of judges 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to correct 
him? Does he mean to assert that assessors are district officers? 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. I do mean precisely that—that 
assessors are district officers. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. Assessors are county officers under the 
constitution of West Virginia. So many assessors are to be elected in 
each county as there are districts in the county. 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. But I think the chairman will find 
that assessors are recognized as district officers. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. They are county officers. 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. The chairman isin error, or T am; 
but there aré district officers under the election law of the State of 
West Virginia besides assessors; and I insist that it is not a fair in- 
ference from the employment of that language in the law of the State 
that the Legislature intended to embrace the officers of another gov- 
ernment, namely, members of Congress; not only because they are 
officers of another government, but because they are not necessarily 
district officers at all. A member of Congress may be elected by a 
State at large, as many members of this House have been elected. 
Members of Congress may be elected by the Legislatures of the States, 
as they were in some States in ante bellum times. They may be 
elected in one district to represent another district. So that I sub- 
mit the employment of the words “district officers” in the election 
law of the State of West Virginia does not raise any fair legal infer- 
ence that the framers of that law meant to include as district officers 
members of Congress. 

{Mr. HAZELTON here gave way to a motion to adjourn. ] 





January 22, 1874. 


Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin, (resuming.) Mr. Speaker, when 
this question was under consideration yesterday, it was objected by 
the chairman of the Committee on Elections [Mr. Smiru, of New 
York ] that assessors in the State of West Virginia are not by the code 
of 1969 district officers, as stated by me. I desire to send to the Clerk 
the code of West Virginia, from which I ask the Clerk to read two 
sections which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 2. When there is more than one district In a county the board of supervisors 
may by ordinan-e lay off and change the boundary between such districts ; but in 
laying off or changing the said boundary, no township shall be divided. But this 
section shall not apply to the county of Berkeley. 

Sree. 3. The authority and duty of an assessor shall not extend beyond his dis- 
trict, except to grant license for a privilege which may lawfully be exercised in or 
out of the district. . 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. Will my colleague on the committee 
allow me to call his attention to the close of section 1, which pro- 
vides that the voters of each county shall elect one assessor for every 
district therein? The point I made was that the assessors are county 
~~ within the meaning of the constitution, and of section 1 of 
the law. 


ase 


Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. It is on that point that I take 
issue with my friend. The code of West Virginia says they are dis- 
trict officers; and it seems to me it is conclusive upon this subject ; 
so that we have in my view not only this class of district officers, but 
also senators, delegates, and judges, all of whom were district officers 
under the election law and under the code of 1869. 

Now, then, the chairman of the committee in his remarks yesterday 
desired, he said, to hear from his colleague from Wisconsin (referring 
to myself) as to whether certain district officers and circuit judges were 
to be elected in 1874, under existing laws, on the fourth Thursday of 
October or at some other time. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to consume my time in adverting 
to this subject. I only do so for the purpose of reminding the chair- 
man of the committee that by looking critically at the constitution 
of West Virginia he will find that circuit judges hold their office for 
a term of eight years; and that by the common understanding of all 
parties in that State interested in the election of 1872 those judges 
were all elected at the August election for that period of time; and 
as a matter of course there can be no election of circuit judges in 1474 
in that State. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the remarks I hurriedly submitted to the House 
yesterday I undertook to demonstrate that the October election, as it 
is called, cannotin any possible view be maintained as the valid elec- 
tion of that State for that year. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. Let me say 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. I decline to be interrupted. The 
chairman has already had more than an hour in which to express his 
views; another member of the majority is to follow me; and I desire 
to proceed with my argument. 

In further support of my proposition that the October election was 
clearly invalid in any point of view, I call attention to the fact that 
the new constitution, which in terms, as well as by legal effect, re- 
pealed all laws inconsistent with its provisions, provided expressly 
that the election for 1872 should be held on the fourth Thursday of 
August; and after that year on the second Tuesday of October; thus 
repealing the statute which designates the fourth Thursday of Octo- 
ber as the day of the general election. Whatever may be said as to 
the August election it seems to me as clear as a mathematical demon- 
stration there was no law in existence for an election of any kind on 
the said fourth Thursday of October. I undertake to say in my judg- 
ment there was no earthly power in that State which could move the 
machinery for holding a general election on that day. There was no 
obligation resting on any one of the election officers to lift a finger 
holding an election or making returns of election on the fourth Thurs- 
day of October in that year. 

Now, sir, with this I dismiss this part of my argument, and pass to 
the other question, namely, was the election on the fourth Thursday 
of August in that year a valid election for Representatives in Con- 
gress? Up to the fourth Thursday of August, 1872, the law stood as 
already quoted. The new constitution, prepared in the winter of 
1872, simply struck out “ October,” in the first section of the code, and 
inserted “August.” It is not denied it was entirely competetent for 
the constitutional convention to do this. There is no question raised 
here as to the plenary power of the constitutional convention to 
deal with that subject. The day of the election at which the Legis- 
lature had declared Representatives in Congress should be elected 
was transferred, transplanted, by competent and proper authority 
from October to August. This being done, we are only giving effect 
to the language and the clear intent of the Legislature, when we 
insist that Representatives in Congress should be elected at said 
election. To me the argument seems conclusive. I cannot under- 
stand wherein it is faulty. If gentlemen will observe again the 
second section of the code, to which I called attention yesterday, 
they will see it applies with precisely the same force to the election 
in August as if it had remained in October. “At the said election,” 
to wit, the election of State and local officers, whenever the same 
may be held pursuant to law, Representatives in Congress shall be 
elected. This will be still more manifest if we refer to the old elec- 
tion law of West Virginia, the law of 1863, which, strangely enough, 
is quoted here in the majority report for the purpose of supporting 
the views of the majority, that Representatives in Congress must be 
elected on the fourth Thursday of October, whether the general elec- 
tion should occur on that day or not. 

Now it will be seen that, when the codification of the laws of West 
Virginia was made in 1869, there is a significant omission of the terms 
of the law of 1863, which limit the election of members of Congress to 
a specified day. Those words are eliminated from the law as if for 
the very purpose of leaving the second section of that code unembar- 
rassed in case the occasion of a general election should be in the history 
of the State at any time thereafter changed by competent authority 
from the fourth Thursday of October to any other day. 

But it is objected that under this theery the convention, and not 
the Legislature, prescribes the time. Not at all. Here, in my judg- 
ment, is precisely where our adversaries fall into error. The Legis- 
lature stated in the plainest terms it could employ that Representa- 
tives in Congress shall be elected at the general election; and when 
that general election was changed, no matter by what competent 
authority, the voice of the Legislature was still heard repeating its 
edicf, and it is still repeating its edict to-day, that Representatives 
in Congress shall be elected at the general election. That, it seems to 
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me, is the whole argument in regard to the August election. The 
Legislature having prescribed that Representatives in Congress shall 
be elected at the general election for State and local otticers, when 
that general election is transferred from one period to another, by 
lawful authority, the election of members of Congress follows the 
general election precisely as the shadow follows the substance, as the 
incident follows the principal. 

But it is insisted on the part of our adversaries that the August 
election was not the general election. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think it is important for me to spend much time on that objection. 
It is conceded that all the officers from the governor down to the 


was submitted to the people on the 17th and 18th days of April, 1°65. 
The schedule provided for the election of State oftieers and “con gres- 
sional Representatives” on the same days. : 

Precisely the same thing occurred in the States of Minneso ta, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Nebraska, Nevada, Alabama, and Texas. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit, with all deference but with great con- 
fidence, that it is too late in the history of this country, it is too late 
in the history of this House, upon this identical question, to insist 
that the prescription thus afforded the voters of that State was not 
an adequate and legal prescription. It seems to me that these cases 
settle that proposition beyond any question. 
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lowest town officer were elected in August, and that they qualified in 
due time and entered upon their functions, and are still discharging 
their duties as officers of the State of West Virginia. There is no feat- 
ure of a general election which this August election does not meet and 
answer in every particular. It was an election to provide the entire 
ofticial staff of that State. It was an election under the general elec- 
tion laws of that State. It was an election which, had it been held 
two months later, every gentleman on this floor would concede was 
the general election. Therefore, call it what you will, it was precisely 
that thing which, had it transpired two months later, everybody would 
regard and recognize as the general election, and which when it occurs 
on the second Tuesday of October next year everybody will recognize 
as the general election. 

I have before me, Mr. Speaker, a ticket, which I find in the Wheel- 
ing Register of the date of August 10, 1872, which is the leading 
democratic paper for the State of West Virginia. This newspaper, 
responding to several inquiries which had come up from different 
parts of the State as to the form of ticket to be used at the August 
election, furnished its readers and the public with a sample ticket. 
And I find on looking over this ticket, headed ‘‘Democratic State 
Ticket,” that it included every officer from governor down to consta- 
ble. It included the governor, the attorney-general, the anditor, the 
treasurer, the superintendent of schools, judges of the supreme court, 
judges of the cireuit courts, and all the local ofiicers, and also Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; and that ticket was furnished to the people 
of that State as a sample of the ticket to be employed at the August 
election. 

I say, therefore, that there is no view, no fair view of this objec- 
tion, which can recognize in it any force or significance whatever. If 
this was not a general election no general election was held that 
year in that State. If it was not a general election no general elec- 
tion will be held in that State in 1874, because nothing will be done 
on the second Tuesday of October, 1874, to constitute a general elec- 
tion, which was not done on the 4th of August, 1872. 

But it is again objected that, conceding that this was the general 
election, the time was not sufficiently prescribed. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I will not dwell long upon that objection. Itdoes not seem to me, 
in view of the precedents in this House, whichare spread over a history 
of forty or fifty years, that it is necessary to go into any elaborate 
discussion of that question. When the Constitution of the United 
States requires that the time for holding an election for Representa- 
tives in Congress shall be prescribed by the Legislature, I suppose it 
simply means that the time shall be designated or fixed by legislative 
authority; or in pursuance or under the sanction of legislative 
authority. 

Now, so far as this term “ prescribe” applies to the election in Au- 
gust, if I understand the legal force of terms, there was ample legal 
prescription. The new constitution and schedule were, if ratified, to 
be in full foree and effect during every part of the fourth Thursday of 
August. That constitution was the law of the State, therefore, when 
the polls were opened on the said fourth Thursday of August; it was the 
law of that State because it was subsequently ratified in whole and in 
every part, and thus made the law by the sovereign voice of the peo- 
ple having ample authority to so determine and elect. Before a vote 
was polled, therefore, the law was in full force which made that day 
the time for electing Representatives in Congress. This was a sufti- 
cient prescription. 

But, Mr. Speaker, even if there were any doubt on this subject, as 
an original question, it has been settled by the uniform rule and prac- 
tice of the House. It is too late, therefore, to say thatsuch a prescrip- 
tion of time was not within the Constitution of the United States. 

The authorities are so uniform and so conelusive upon this subject, 
that I only need advert to them, and then I will dismiss this branch 
of my subject. 

The constitution of California was, without any enabling act, 
framed on the 13th of October, 1849. It was ratified on the L3th of 
waa 1849. The eighth section of the schedule contained these 
words : 


At the general election afcresaid, namely, the 13th day of November next, there 
shall be elected a governor, lieutenant-governor, members of the Legislature, and 


also two members of Congress. 

On the 9th of September, 1850, the State was admitted and the 
Representatives took their seats. 

The State of Arkansas framed a new constitution in 1868, which 
was submitted for ratification or rejection on the 13th day of March, 
1868, and on successive days; and at the same time the people were 
authorized to elect “members of the House of Representatives and 
State officers.” 


In 1867 the State of Louisiana framed a new constitution, which 


for I see my time is rapidly expiring. 
surround these election cases are significant, and that this House ean- 
not pass upon this question without looking these facts squarely in 
the face. 
votes—in exact numbers 44,918 votes—were polled, while at the Octo- 
ber election, or so-called election, there were but 22,177 votes polled. 


man of the committee is to understand. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, I will not dwell longer upon the law of this ¢ ase, 
I insist that the facts which 


It is not denied that at the August election almost 45,000 


~~» 


Mr. SMITH, of New York. Am I to understand my colleague to 


mean that he will not yield for any question ? 


Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. That is precisely what the chair- 
I give him the aggregate 
vote of the State, not the vote of these two districts; but as bearing 
upon the question of fact herein involved it is material to be consid- 


ered, 


Now for the facts in these two districts. I desire to send to the 
Clerk’s desk, to have read, a call, duly published, of the democratic 
committee of the first district for a convention in Angust 
to put in the field a candidate for Representative in Congress from 
that district. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The delegates appointed to nominate a democratic candidate for the first congres 


sional district are — to meetat Clarksburgh, on Tuesday, August 6, for the 
performance of that duty. 


A. J. PANNELL, 
J.W. GALLATIER, 
JOHN BASSELL, 
WILLIAM P. THOMPSON, 
Democratic Executive Committee for First District., 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. In pursuance of that call Mr. Wil- 
son was placed in nomination, and by himself and his friends entered 
upon an active canvass of that district, following it up until the very 
night preceding the August election, on one occasion at least he and 
his competitor in that canvass having a joint discussion upon the politi- 
cal issues involved. Both candidates went through that canvass and 
submitted their names to the electors of that district. When the 
votes were polled and canvassed it turned out that a larger vote 
had been polled for the candidates for Congress in that district than 
had ever been polled before; some 4,000 larger than had been polled 
at the election two years previous. More votes were polled for Repre- 
sentative in Congress than were polled for the State treasurer, the 
State auditor, and for several other candidates on the respective party 
tickets. 

Not only that, but twodays afterthat el@etion had transpired, when 
it was believed that Mr. Wilson had been elected, when the returns 
received seemed to point to his election, the Wheeling Register, an 
old democratic paper in that State and district, came out with the 
announcement, under the proper head-lines, as follows : 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that Colonel Benjamin Wilson has been 
elected to Congress in this district over Hon. John J. Davis, the latter running 
largely behind his ticket in many of the precinets heard from, 

Right in this connection, I desire to havethe Clerk read the remarks 
of Senator Jacobs, a democrat, never a republican, and never acting 
with the republican party, a prominent citizen of Wheeling, and as 
high-minded and honorable a gentleman as there is in that State. 
These remarks were made in the senate of West Virginia, at the time 
a certain bill was under consideration, directing the secretary of state 
to certify the election of Wilson and Martin as Representatives inthe 
Forty-third Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senators on this floor complain that the governor did not give certificates. The 
governor did give the certificates. As to the proper day for the election, there was 
a great difference of opinion. Some said the 2&lof Augnst was the day, others, 
equally entitled to respect for their opinions, thought it was in October, but there 
had yet beer no decision of the question. The schedule of the new constitution 
provided that the general election for county and State officers should be on the 
22d of August. In the first district both parties agreed before the clection that the 
22d of August was the time to vote for members of Congress, and nominations 
were made and the candidates voted for just as though it was all settled that that 
was the day. The leading democrats all agreed that the 22d of August was the 
day, and I did not bear ot a dissenting voice to that proposition till after the elec. 
tion and the result was ascertained. ‘Shere never woul 
Hon. J. J. Davis had not succeeded. Davis beat Wilson, and then the ery was 
raised that the day was not right. That was the trouble. It was not that the day 
was not legal, but that the right man was not elected! There was another eleetion 
held in October, when only a few more than 4,000 votes were given. And the fact 


that the people did not turn out then shows that they had settled upon the 22d of 
August as the day of voting for members of Congress. 


Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. This testimony of Senator Jacobs 
is, that he never heard the tuestion raised as to the legality of the 
August election until after it had become known that Mr. Wilson 
had been defeated in that contest. Hesays, furthermore, that it was 
agreed between those parties, between the opposing candidates, that 


have been a word said if 


the election in August should be taken as the regular and valid elec- 
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tion; and that they entered upon their canvass with that understand- 
ing. Mr. Jacobs resided at Wheeling, the center of political inthuence 
in that distriet as well as in the State. And when he says, as he does 
here, that he heard no question raised at all until after it was ascer- 
tained what the result of the August election was; when he says 
that no question was raised as to that being the regular election, it 
does seem to me that he states a fact which ought not to be over- 
looked, and which cannot be ignored in passing upon this case. 

We have, then, these facts: A contest or election held on the fourth 
Thursday of August; a contest between these opposing candidates ; 
a joint discussion between them; a larger vote polled in that district 
on that day than had ever been polled before. We also have the 
statement made, which it seems to me is entitled to credit, that no 
question was raised by anybody after these nominations were made, 
and when this canvass was entered upon, as to that being the legal 
day of election for that year. 

| wish to know if this House of Representatives is prepared to say 
that it will deny a seat to the gentleman regularly and fairly elected 
in that contest, and open its doors to a gentleman who, being repudi- 
ated Ly the people on a full vote in August, zan alone on the fourth 
Thursday of October, when there was no general election, and who, 
if elected at all, was elected upon an aggregate vote of 4,179, at aso- 
called election, when but that number of votes in all were polled? I 
do not believe that this House is prepared to take that course. 

Now, so far as the second district is concerned, [ have only a word 
to say. It seems that asmaller vote was polled there, a much smaller 
vote than was polled in the first district. Mr. Hagans ran in that dis- 
trict without the benefit of a regular party nomination. It would 
seem that rival candidates, demagogues, and interested parties labored 
together to keep the vote for Representative in Congress as low as 
But running as an independent candidate on the republican 
ticket, Mr. Hagans, without the aid of a party indorsement, received 
something like 4,000 votes. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. He received some 3,400 votes. 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. He received over 3,400 votes at an 
election where the aggregate vote was larger than at the election in the 
first district in October, under which Mr, Wilson claims a seat. There- 
fore it does not lie in the mouth of any gentleman who seeks to seat 
Mr. Wilson upon the vote he received to say that Mr. Hagans did not 
receive a fair and adequate vote in the second district. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. As the gentleman’s time has expired, 
perhaps he will permit me to ask him whether there were not eleven 
counties in the second district in which there was not a vote cast in 
August for Representative in Congress ? 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. I do not know whether that is 
true or not; we have no evidence in the case upon that point. The 
gentleman may take as true statements which are tloating around 
in newspapers if he sees fit; but we have not one scintillaof evidence 
upon that subject before the House, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It was 
stated by counsel, and was uncontroverted, that in eleven counties not 
one vote was cast for Representative in Congress. 

Mr. HAZELTON, of Wisconsin. Possibly that may be true; but 
there is not a particle of evidence of it ; and certain it is the vote was 
not more sparse in the second district in August than in the first dis- 
trict in October, under which the chairman of the committee seeks to 
seat Mr. Wilson. 
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The Currency—Specie Payments. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN B. GORDON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 20, 1874. 


Tho Senate having under consideration the following resolution, reported by Mr. 
SUERMAN from the Committee on Finance; 


“Resolved, That itis the duty of Congress during its present session to adopt defi- 
nite measures to redeem the pledge made in the act approved March 18, 1869, enti- 
tled ‘An actto strengthen the public credit,’ as follows: ‘And the United States 
also pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable period for the re- 
demption of the United States notes in coin;’ and the Committce on Finance is 
directed to report to the Senate, at as early a day as practicable, sach measures as 
will not only redeem this pledge of the public faith, but will also furnish a currency 
of uniform value, always redeemable in gold or its equivalent, and so adjusted as to 
meet the changing wants of trade and commerce ;” 


The pending question being on the amendment submitted by Mr. Ferry, of Michi- 
gun, to strike out all afterthe word “resolved,” and insert the following: 

“That the Committee on Finance is directed to report to the Senate, at as early a 
day as practicable, such measures as will restore commercial confidence and give 
stability and elasticity to the circulating medium through a moderate increase of 
eurrency "— 

Mr. GORDON said: 

Mr. PResiDENT: I prepese to disenss this question of finance chiefly 
as it relates to the agricultural interests of the country, which are 
the foundations of all other interests ; amd as the basis of the remarks 
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the cultivation of the soil ceases to be remunerative; when its profits 
are, year by year, absorbed by others than the tillers of the soul; when 
the producer grows poorer and the non-producer grows richer; whey 
wealth ceases to disseminate itself among the producers of the wealt}, 
and concentrates in the hands of a few, then there is a fundamental] 
evil, a radical wrong, either in the financial system or the legislative 
polity, or both, of such agricultural country. 

The second and third propositions are correlative to this, and may also, 
I think, be regarded as axioms of economic science. They are these : 

Secondly, that when in any large agricultural community, such as 
ours, an inconsiderable number of its citizens possess the power to 
divert from the ordinary purposes of trade a sufficiency of the cireulat- 
ing medium to depress or inflate the prices of commodities at will; or, 

Thirdly, when the price paid for the use of the circulating medium 
is for successive years 80 excessive as to be altogether disproportioned 
to the profits made by the producer, then in each and all these cases 
is the evidence infallible of a wrong, a false system of finance. 

I shall not consume the time of the Senate by an array of facts to 
prove that the state of things I have hinted at does exist in this coun- 
try at this time. There are facts, sir, which are so notorious that the 
bare mention of them carries conviction to the mind as forcible and 
thorough as elaborate proof. 

It is a notorious fact that the cultivation of the soil in this country 
is not remunerative. It is a notorious fact that its profits are year 
by year absorbed by others than the tillers of the soil. It is a noto- 
rious fact that the price paid for the use of money is and has been for 
years so exorbitant as to make it rather a burden than an aid to the 
producer. It is a notorious fact that wealth disseminates itself less and 
less, and that the powerof concentrated money is fast becoming so meas- 
ureless that, like Omnipotence, it has but to speak and it is done; but 
to will, and values expand and diminish according to its will; but to 
stretch forth its arm, and the wheels of industry stand still. And I 
verily believe if this system of finance, unaltered, unmodified, with 
its rigidity of volume, with its non-elasticity, with the ability, there- 
fore, of capitalists to control it, is to continue, the day is not remote 
when concentrated money will dictate the profits on every industry and 
enterprise of this country; will hold in its own hands the material 
interests, if not the private rights and personal liberties of the eiti- 
zen; will dictate the legislation that is to be had in both wings of this 
Capitol, as it does now in some of the States, and will in no small 
degree become the arbiter of this experiment of representative gov- 
ernment. 

Sir, are these things true? Whodoubts them? And why are they 
true? Why, in a country so new as ours, so vast, so limitless in its 
resources, is it possible for such an anomaly of industry to exist ? 
Let the apologists of our unfortunate system—unfortunate as manip- 
ulated—explain the recent panic as they may, or fail, as they will, to 
find any satisfactory explanation, it is still true that the recent come 
mercial convulsion, the disasters from which no scales can measur- 
and no mathematician can calculate, which has changed in a day 
opulence to ashes, and, what is of infinitely greater moment, has de- 
prived the laborer of his daily toil and his daily bread, is no inexpli- 
cable financial catastrophe. It is but the legitimate outgrowth of 
the same fundamental evil which has bred and fostered all the other 
evils of which I have spoken. It is but the crowning effort of a sys- 
tem which can be perfected, but which is far from perfect at present. 

How vain are the efforts to explain this recent disaster upon any 
other hypothesis! Some of these efforts at explanation would be 
absolutely amusing if the subject were notso serious. 

Says one, the system is good, but the banks in New York have 
certified too heavily the checks of the stock brokers. Well, now, Mr. 
President, I do not stand here as the apologist of the stock brokers ; 
but I believe the facts are that of the thousands of millions of dollars 
so held at risk, no single bank in New York has lost any considerable 
sum by the certification of the cheek of any single member of the 
stock exchange. 

Another says the panic is caused by our producing and exporting 
too lightly and importing too heavily, and that we have thus built 
up against us large foreign balances. Well, now, Mr. President, it 
would doubtless have been better for us if we had produced and ex- 
ported more, and imported less. But can this account for the absence 
of money from the trade of the interior? Sir, what are the facts? 
Providence has been propitious. The soil has bountifully yielded her 
increase; and I believe that the ratio of our exports to imports as 
compared to years free from panic has been rather in our favor, and 
the most important of our foreign balances, the gold bonds, have 
been driven abroad by the system itself. Do you ask how? I will 
explain how. The farmer or the merchant having in hand his gold 
6 per cent. bond, and forced to borrow money, found that it cost him, 
not 6 per cent., but 12, 15, or 24 per cent. He could not therefore 
hold his bond, and when he offered it upon the market the holder of 
the greenbacks who could invest found in turn that his greenbacks 
could be lent at from 12 or 18 to 24 per cent. The 6 per cent. bond, 
therefore, was forced to seek a market abroad, where 6 was above the 
average per cent. 

“But,” says another, “the system is good ; the people have only lost 


; which I shall make I submit three distinct propositions, the truth of confidence.” And he sighs for some one with voice loud enough and 

which I think will not be denied, and which are so nearly self-evident | potential enough to be heard and respected by the whole country to 
ft that they may be regarded as axioms of political economy. sound the word “confidence.” 
i First, when in any agricultural country, such as the United States, What sort of contidence has been lost, Mr. President? Certainly 
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not the confidence in the value of the money. Otherwise there could 
have been no hoarding ; otherwise the bankers of my town could not 
have developed the faet which they did, that gold could be more 
easily borrowed than greenbacks; otherwise debts would have been 
aid with commendable promptness; otherwise money would have 
rushed into investments all over the country. O, no, Mr. President; 
whatever loss of confidence there has been, sir, has been the loss of 
confidence in the quantity and not in the quality of the money. If 
vreenbacks had been as plentiful as confidence in the greenbacks, we 
should have had far less of panic. 

Another says we have built too many railroads where they are not 
needed ; but this has been so fully answered that I shall not repeat it. 

The last effort at explanation which I shall notice is that reported 
to have been made by the honorable Senator trom Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
BoUTWELL, ] the late Secretary of the Treasury. And if an apology 
be needed for introducing upon this tloor words not spoken in this 
Chamber, I trust it will be found in the importance which the coun- 
try will naturally attach to any expression of opinion upon finance by 
so distinguished a legislator and so able a financier. The honorable 
ex-Seeretary is reported to have attributed in one of his recent speeches 
to:the public much of the recent disaster to the overmanufacture of 
cotton goods. Iam at loss to understand how the honorable Senator 
can reconcile such an opinion with the fact that the raw material 
bears nearly the same relation to the manufactured article that it has 
hitherto borne; or with the fact which exists in my State, at least, 
namely, that the manufacture of cotton is still, of all our enterprises I 
believe, the most profitable, paying annual dividends of from LO to 20 
per cent. upon the capital invested. 

I have referred to these efforts at explanation only to show their 
fallacy, and to call the attention of the Senate and the country to the 
real evil. Those who seize upon these as sufficient explanation for 
the recent panic grasp but the bubbles upon the surface and have 
not sounded the deep undercurrent of the evil, which is found stated 
in the rigidity of volume, the non-elasticity, and therefore insutti- 
ciency of currency. 

I wish I had the time to analyze all the objections which I think 
lie against the present system. I think it would be easy to prove 
that, by the very operation of the law which lies at the bottom of the 
system, it does induce at seasons undue flow of money to New York 
and to the great centers. 

That these accumulations do encourage speculations, and specula- 
tions create panics. 

I think it would be easy to show that its very rigidity of volume, 
its non-elasticity, its insufficiency make it the subject of control by 
heavy capitalists, and thereby place at the mercy of Wall street the 
profits on the legitimate industries of the country. 

That it prevents competition, and thereby insures a high rate of 
interest, which is death to the debtor and to the producing sections. 

That it brings of necessity the Treasury into competition with Wall 
street in the sale of gold, and thus makes it not only a speculator in 
its own promises, but an absorber of the currency already insufticient 
for the people. 

It changes, in a word, the Government into a gigantie banking estab- 
lishment which, in violation of every principle of equity, and unmind- 
ful of its effects upon the morals of the people, demands payment in 
one currency, While it makes payment in another. 

It thus sets an example whose pernicious influence is fast debauch- 
ing the people and changing the nation into a nation of speculators 
and gamblers. 

Mr. President, these are evils which I think exist in this system, and 
evils which can be easily, and 1 hope will be, remedied by the legis- 
lation of this Congress. 

I come now to the most important question, the question of reme- 
dies. And here in the application of these remedies we cannot afford 
to make mistakes. How are we to avoid mistakes? It is a great 
question. How, in the multiplicity of the contlicting plans, are we to 
determine which plan will bring present and permanent relief to the 
country? What is to be the standard that is to try these plans? 
Is it to be your opinion, or mine, or the opinions of any number of 
Senators or financiers, however infallible? Nay, but every proposi- 
tion, every plan, every theory, must be tested by the plummet, not 
only of reason, but of experience and of the history of other countries 
as wellasours. Whatever plan, whatever suggestion is not supported 
by this test of experience must forever perish. Let every theory, 
however warmly embraced or venerable with age, be silent in the 
presence of controverting experience and of contradicting facts. Let 
experience, let history, let facts stand; let all else perish in the in- 
vestigation of this great subject. 

With this simple rule, which no Senator will deny is a just one, 
let us come to the examination first of the theory so ably defended by 
the honorable Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MorriL,] by the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. SUMNER,] by the honorable 
Senator from New York, [Mr. FENTON, ] and by other able Senators, 
and more recently by the able chairman of the Finance Committee, 
(Mr. SHERMAN. ] namely, a speedy return to specie payments. 

This, sir, is a remedy hoary with age; but, as I shall show, hoary 
with failure also. 

In all that I have to say on this subject I trust I shall not be 
understood as opposing specie payment when consistent with the 
best interests of the producing classes of this country; but I do wish 


to be understood as taking issue, broad and emphatic, with the posi- 
tion that aspeedy return to specie payment under our cireumstances, 
or any forced return at any date which this Congress could set, will 
relieve the country, is practicable, just, or expedient. 

First, can it relieve the country? The honorable Senator from 
Michigan, (Mr. FERRY, ] in his able remarks on this question, referred 
to the well-known fact that specie payment never had prevented 
disaster when it existed; and it is true. In 1837 the suspension of 
specie payment followed, and did not precede, the commercial difti- 
culties of the country. Suspension was the consequence, not the cause, 
of the disaster. Our whole commercial fabric was shaken from turret 
to foundation before a solitary bank in the United States suspended. 
The honorable Senator from Indiana (Mr. Morton] showed clearly 
the additional facet that a return to specie payment had never been 
successfully resorted to to relieve commercial disaster. Absolutely 
the reverse is true. Suspension has been the remedy. It has been 
so in this country; it was so in England and everywhere. 

Senators seem to have forgotten the good old adage that an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure; but the force of their 
logic would lead us to conelude that an ounce of cure was better than 
a pound of prevention. For if existing, established specie payments 
could not prevent a coming disaster, how—will Senators tell us how— 
can a prospective resumption cure an existing disaster? T leave to 
the ingenuity of Senators to reconcile such incongruous logic and bring 
it to the apprehension of the Senate. 

I am unable, Mr. President, to see the wisdom of insisting on a 
programme which, as has been shown, has never prevented disaster 
when it existed, has never cured disaster when resorted to, and which 
cannot relieve the country, and is neither practicable, just, nor expe- 
dient. 

Is it practicable? Can we return to specie payments within any 
short period? The honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr. Morrie.) 
said in his remarks that it was not a question of the ability of the 
Government to redeem its currency in gold, but a question of will; 
and he facetiously added that “we might pardon the inability to pay, 
but who could defend the lack of will?” The honorable Senttor will 
pardon me for suggesting that if a day were now set by this Con- 
gress upon which the Treasury of the United States should begin 
the redemption of its greenbacks, and proclamation made thereof, in 
an incredibly short time thereafter the speculators on Wall street 
would control every dollar of gold in that Treasury, or that is likely 
to be in the Treasury within any given time. I think I could show 
this if I had time, but I hasten on. 

Mr. President, this is not a question of whether Mr. A or Mr. B shall 
receive at the Treasury five dollars for his five-dollar greenback 
when it is presented, but it is the infinitely greater question of 
whether the tens of thousands of holders of greenbacks all over this 
country shall be subjected to irretrievable loss by having the Goy- 
ernment undertake to redeem when it cannot redeem, and thereby 
leave the millions of greenbacks dishonored in the pockets of those 
who fail to secure redemption. 

But, if forced resumption were practicable, would it be just? If 
my surroundings were those of the honorable Senators from Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and New York, if the people who sent me here were 
creditors, a8 are their constituents, instead of debtors, then I, too, 
might look upon this proposed change in our financial status with 
some degree of philosophic complacency. 

But, sir, the people of the South and of the West are debtors; and 
their obligations were formed, mark you, when gold was at 110 to 
150; and now to force them to pay in a currency equal to gold would 
be simply to increase their debts by the amount of 10 to 50 per cent. 

But if it were both practicable and just, would it be expedient, 
would it be consistent with the best interests of the producers, to re- 
turn to specie payments within any limited space of time? This is 
the great question, after all. I apprehend that there are but two 
roads with a government currency to specie payments. One is by 
contracting the currency, as proposed here, to within a certain rela- 
tion to the specie which you may hold in the Treasury, which would 
bring bankruptcy to the country; the other by giving vitality te pro- 
duction, which can only be done by giving facilities for production. 
To give facilities for production we must give money at low interest 
in order that our exports, our trade, internal and foreign, may be built 
up, and that we may enhance individual as well as national wealth, 

Which of these two roads shall we take? That is the question on 
which the Senate is to vote. Shall we contract, or shall we give to 
the country more currency? Here the battle is joined; here the roads 
diverge. I ask which shall we take? To my mind, supported, as I 
think I am, by experience and history, the latter is the shortest, surest, 
easiest, and best. We cannot pay gold for greenbacks until-we get 
gold: we cannot get gold until we bring it back to this country; we 
cannot bring it back to this country until our exports and our sales 
bring it to us. We cannot increase our sales until we increase our 
productions; we cannot increase our productions until we increase 
our facilities for production, by giving to the producers money at low 
interest—not an inflated or redundant currency, as Senators would 
term it—but a sufficiency of low-rate money. 

Sir, | want no inflation, which means a volume unduly swollen be- 
yond all the legitimate wants of the country; but I make bold to say 
that when a people are burdened with debt, when every enterprise 
languishes, when every industry is prostrate, whenwide-spread blight 
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is upon us, even inflation, which, like the stimulant to the enfeebled 
pulse, may give new life and vigor, is better than insufficiency. I 
repeat, | want no inflation. Do you inflate the sick man starving for 
food by furnishing to him the nutriment which shall bring blood to 
his vei..s, flesh to his bones, and vigor to his whole system? Inflation 
is one thing; sufficiency is a very different thing. 

Much has been said in thisdebate, particularly by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Ohio, [Mr. SueRMAN, } as to the relative amount of currency 
in this country, and in Frange and England. Now, sir, our popula- 
tion, by the statistics of 1870, was, in round numbers, 32,500,000. If 
we calculate that the population will double every thirty years, it 
would now be, in round numbers, 42,500,000, Our circulation is in 
round numbers about $700,000,000, and if you deduct the reserves and 
the amount absorbed upon occasion by the Treasury in its sales of 
gold, the average available currency cannot exceed $560,000,000, or 
about $13.17 per capita. England has statistically $19.48; but when 
you make allowance for short-time bills, for the amount of gold in 
currency and change, it cannot be less than $25 per head. In France, 
during the war her currency was at one time $40 per capita, and it 
cannot now be less than $32 per capita. Now, sir, I ask is it inflation 
to give to the people of the United States an amount of currency 
approximating the amount which the most conservative nations in 
the world have demonstrated is essential to healthy trade? If the 
experience of England demonstrates, as it has done, that twenty-five 
dollars is not too much for her people; if the experience of France 
demonstrates that thirty-two dollars is not too much for the French, 
how is it that the enlightened statesmanship of the United States has 
discovered that $13.17 is enough for us? Are our necessities any less 
than the necessities of England and France? I apprehend they are 
greater—always greater in a sparsely settled country—for circula- 
tion—it is a rule of currency—is more rapid in densely populated 
countries. If therefore a five-dollar bill pays ten debts per day, it is 
equal in value as a circulating medium to a fifty-dollar note which 
pays but onedebt per day. LIargue, therefore, that when we take into 
consideration the small amount allowed to us as compared with France 
and England, and the additional thought that we need even more 
per capita, we have not in reality more than half the currency actu- 
ally needed. I believe that to be the truth. 

But Senators talk of the idea of increasing the currency at all as 
a subject of alarm. Mr. President, are the teachings of history and 
ourown experience to go for naught in solving this important and 
complex problem? Have Senators forgotten what history and our 
own experience have taught us upon this point? Let me repeat that 
mere theory should be silent when facts and history talk. Why, sir, 
look at Scotland, within the short space of twenty-five years nearly 
quadrupling her wealth after doubling her currency. Look at France, 
with her currency more than doubled, I believe, or quite doubled 
during the war. Notwithstanding her devastation she has been able, 
by quickening her enterprises onthe industry, to pay her indemnity 
of one thousand millions in gold to Germany, to keep her interest at 
6 per cent. per annum, to make her paper money receivable for all 
dues to government and individuals alike, and now confronts us with 
the overwhelming argument of this increased volume at par with 
gold. These are stubborn facts, Mr. President. Look at England, too, 
again and again, in times like these, by an act-of government, sus- 
pending specie payment and authorizing an increase of the currency, 
even at the cost of the suspension of the most solemn enactments of 
the British Parliament. What was the effect there? Are the effects 
here to belie the effects everywhere else in the universe? What were 
the effects there? They were absolutely magical, as I intend to show. 
Panic subsided immediately ; failures abated; commercial confidence 
was restored: and, what is a most significant fact, gold flowed into 
the country. Hear what a distinguished writer upon this subject has 
to say. I read from Thornton, a distinguished member of the British 
Parliament. Speaking of the increase of exchequer bills authorized 
by the government when the panic was at its height, he says: 

This expectation— 


tended to give more money to the people, and give it flexibility, the 
very hour that the electric telegraph bore the intelligence to the 
country, that very hour would relief be practically inaugurated, and 
it would bring millions of hidden greenbacks from the safes of the 
hoarders. I have no question about it. History does not belie itself, 
The people of England are not unlike the people of this country, 3 
The same disasters which were cured there by certain remedies can 
be cured here by the same remedies, and in no other way. 

But, sir, it is worthy of note—and I want the speedy resumptionists 
to stick a pin just there for future reference—that thongh the panic 
was created in England by a dearth of gold, (which is not true here, ) by 
an overdemand for guineas, it was not cured by a supply of guineas, 
Hear what this author says on that subject. He says that it was the 
“expectation of the increase of exchequer bills.” A panic created 
absolutely by the dearth of gold was not cured, as these speedy re 
sumptionists propose to cure this, by asupply of gold. No,sir; but by 
—- bills, and relieved by the very expectation of the exchequer 

ills. 

Mr. President, history ought to be worth something in the investi- 
gation of this subject. 

But now I wish to examine the effect of the opposite course—the 
course so eloquently pleaded for by the speedy resumptionists. I have 
shown what was the effect of expansion; now what was the effect 
of contraction? They tried that in England, too. At a later day, 
when commercial disaster approached, they did contract and they did 
resume; but did they cure the panic? Did they bring relief to the 
country? Nay, sir; hear again the facts: 

It is clear at least that it did not in the more recent instance succeed, by the dimi- 
nution of notes, in curing the evil which it aimed to remedy. c 

Where is the Senator who will answer these facts? ButI have read 
enough upon that subject. 

Now, sir, I believe it is conceded that no portion of English history 
furnishes a parallel in prosperity to the twenty years of suspension 
of specie payment; but I am not going into that question. I think 
our own experience teaches precisely the same lesson. Why, sir, at 
the South during the war, with one dollar of gold worth sixty dollars 
of southern money, there was less of financial distress in the country 
than there is to-day. And what was the truth at the North? Pros- 
perity reigned everywhere, notwithstanding your young men were 
in the Army. Do you tell me that it was the mere semblance of 
prosperity ; that it was a mushroom growth of wealth? Nay, sir; it 
remains there still, in your improved lands, in your railroads, in your 
bonds, in your banks, and your brown-stone fronts. 

But what was the effect of the opposite course of contraction in 
this country? At the end of the war there were about $900,000,000 in 
all of currency, seven-thirties and compound-interest notes—so esti- 
mated. The Secretary of the Treasury began a course, which has been 
much applauded by the specie resumptionists, of contraction, of call- 
ing inthe seven-thirties and the compound-interest notes; and then, as 
was stated on this floor a few days ago, within two months contract- 
ing $16,000,000. What was the effect? Interest became high, agri- 
culture began to languish, and disaster has followed. : 

Now, Mr. President, in view of all these facts is it wise to refuse to 
the people the currency which experience and history and reason de- 
mand should be furnished ? To give currency to industry is a course, 
the wisdom of which is suggested by reason, sustained by experience, 
and demonstrated by history. 

But, again, this contraction, which was inaugurated by the former See- 
retary of the Treasury, was inaugurated at the most inopportune time. 
It was just when the South was being restored to the Union, without 
a dollar of currency, without a bank, with more than $5,000,000,000 
of her property gone down forever in revolution ; and with four mil- 
lions of her newly emancipated population all paupers. It was there- 
fore a time for more currency rather than less. 

Before taking leave of this subject of specie payment, permit me to 
say that I was impressed by the remark of the honorable Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Morton] in his opening speech on this subject. He 
said that he was not so much of a hard-money man as he once was. 
When, a few years ago, business engagements turned my attention to 
the investigation of this subject, I set out, as he did, with the idea 
that gold and silver were the only basis for currency—the only basis 
of a credit. Iwas born into that idea. It strengthened with my boy- 
hood, and grew stronger with all of my political associations. But 
upon investigation, upon mature reflection, I have found the position 
less and less tenable, less and less supported by the experience and 
financial history of all countries. That specie is a good basis, no one 
denies. That it is the only basis, I do emphatically deny. That it is 
even the best basis which this Government can find I think will be 
seriously questioned before the country is much older. Why, sir, the 
suggestion that our houses, and our lands, and our crops, and our cat- 
tle upon a thousand hills would lose any portion of their value, or 
that their value would be less ascertainable if gold were banished 
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Mark that, if Senators please— 


This expectation cured in the first instance the distress in London, and then it 
lessened the demand for guineas in the country through the punctuality in effecting 
London payments which it produced and the universal confidence which it thus 
inspired. Tho sum permitted by Parliament to be advanced in exchequer bills was 
£5,000,000, of which not one-half was ever taken. 


But what say the committee appointed by Parliament to investigate 
the effect of this increase of currency upon the finances and indus- 
; trial interests of England? 
The advantages of this measure— 
Say the committee— 
were evinced by a speedy restoration of mercantile transactions, which produced 
' facility in raising money that was presently felt, not only in the metropolis, but 


rf throughout the whole extent of Great Britain. Nor was the operation of the act, 
less bencticial with respect to a variety of eminent manufacturers, who, having in 


u great degree suspended their works, were enabled to resume them, and to atford | from this country, occurs to me as the most irrational of propositions. 
—enyuess toa number of workmen who must otherwise have been thrown out of | A4]] the gold of the universe could not pay for the property of the 
, yeni a people of the United States; and if it were brought here and molded 
_ Therefore, Mr. President, the relief which this expansion gave to | into a monument it would stand in one corner of this Chamber, and 
\ England was not even delayed until the money reached the hands of | would not then make a respectable monument to the absurdity of such 
i the people; the very expectation of the money’s coming gave relief; | adogma. If every dollar of gold now in the Treasury or in the pock-. 
ii and I make the prediction here to-day that if this Senate and the | ets of individuals in the United States were banished from this coun- 
} other wing of the Capitol should announce by a vote that they in-! try, and every gold and silver mine upon the continent were obliter~ 
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ated by Jehevah’s fiat, or sunk by an earthquake, it would not make 
one farthing’s difference in the productive value or the prosperity of 
this country, provided in lieu thereof we had a currency universally 
recognized; a currency universally receivable by Government and in- 
dividuals alike; a currency founded upon the good faith and the sta- 
bility and the revenues of the Government itself. Why, sir, some of 
the most beggarly countries in the world are countries where there is 
nothing but specie payment. Look at Spain, and Portugal, and Mex- 
ico. While some of the eras of greatest prosperity, as I have shown, 
in many of the leading countries of the world have been eras of the 
suspension of specie payment. 

Mr. President, it seems to me difficult to determine which is the more 
irrational, the laws of old Sparta that forbade gold coming into the 
country, or of modern Spain that forbade gold going out of it; but, 
more irrational than either is the effort of the United States to bring 
gold in and keep gold in the country by stifling industry, which is the 
surest way to keep gold out of it. 

Asufticient supply of circulation of cheap money—cheap money which 
insures productions and enterprise ; enterprise and productions which 
insure exports and domestic traflic—these are the links of natural con- 
sequence in which the blessedness of commerce lies. These are the 
links of natural consequence which lead to specie payments, too. Show 
me a country without cheap money—and I mean by cheap money, 
cheap interest for money—and I willshow you a country where agri- 
culture languishes. Cheap money is the one thing needful for the 
agricultural and productive interests of this country ; and let the debt- 
burdened West and the debt-burdened South heed it. Cheap interest 
is what we want. If you will show me a country that pays, as we do 
in the South, from 15 to 26 per cent. per annum for its currency, I 
will show you a country where prosperity is dead or dying, and every 
industrial interest prostrate. High interest is high evidence of low 
prosperity. It is at the same time the evidence and the cause of the 
destruction of the prosperity of any community. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. L[ask him if that high rate of interest did not 
occur under, and if it was not the result of, the very system which 
he is advocating ? 

Mr. GORDON. I am glad the Senator has asked me that ques- 
tion. When I inform the Senator, as I intended to do further on in 
my speech, that the South has a little over two dollars of these 
greenbacks for each man, he will understand very readily how that 
two dollars per capita are insufficient for the demands of the industries 
of the South, and must of consequence command these exorbitant 
rates of interest. But I will come to that directly. I will inform the 
Senator in advance that I am not advocating greenbacks under the 
present system, but under a system which I shall indicate directly, 
and which I hope this Senate will adopt. 

Now, sir, talking of the South, I trust the Senate will bear with me 
one moment while I discuss very briefly the high rate of interest and 
its effect upon the cotton culture, as well as the rate at the West and 
its effect upon the grain-growing. Iaftirm whereof I do know when 
I assert that the South is poorer to-day than she was the day Lee sur- 
rendered at Appomattox Court-House. Herlands, whichafter the sur- 
render commanded from ten to thirty dollars per acre in the cotton- 
belt, can be bought to-day at from two to five dollars per acre; and 
the cotton-planters are so hopelessly involved, that unless this Con- 
gress gives them speedy and permanent relief, nothing but utter ruin 
and bankruptcy await them in the nearfuture. Burdened with debt, 
each succeeding year, with its oppresive interest, adds to the burden. 

May I hope to arrest the attention of the Senate and the country 
by inquiring why these things are so? Why, in a section so blessed 
by nature, with such a staple, with a climate unrivaled, with a soil 
fertile, with the balmy skies which a benignant God still bends above 
us—why is it possible for us to have descended to this low estate ? 
It is largely due, of course, to the disorganization of labor ; but that 
is not enough to account for it. It is patent to every man who has 
lived in the South, and observed the energies of our people and the 
progress of our agriculture, that the high rates of money are the 
prime cause of the disasters upon us. Why, sir, who could conceive 
of a cultivator of the soil borrowing money at the rate paid in 
Georgia? The ruling bank interest is from 1 to 14 per cent. per 
month, and has been ever since the war, and that discounted from 
the face of the note and compounded every thirty or sixty days; so 
that at the end of the year it amounts to from 24 to 27 per cent. I 
ask Senators what industry on the face of the earth can survive such 
® rate of interest? Did any ever do it in any country, however 
blessed of Heaven? Sir, this rate of interest has so impoverished us, 
that if the old laws of imprisonment for debt were in force, and I 
owned the debts, I could turn the jail-keys within six months upon 
seven-tenths of the cotton-growers of Georgia. 

Am I asked why we borrow money at this exorbitant rate of in- 
terest? I will answer that question when I am told how our people, 
without a dollar, without a bank, without mules to plow, without 
food to feed the laborer, could begin their enterprises without bor- 
rowing ; and each year’s interest has not only eaten up the profit, 
but has brought the planter deeper and deeper into debt, and sub- 
jected him year after year to the necessity of additional loans and 
qicreasing loans. 








I referred a few moments ago to the fact that the South had $2.98 
per capita of currency—that is shown by the Comptroller’s report— 
while New England has thirty-one dollars and over per capita. Am 
[asked why the South did not take more currency when it was offered 
to her, when she had the opportunity? Why, sir, we were without 
money to invest in the bonds, and if we had the money, under the 
system of requiring deposits, every bank that we formed reduced the 
circulation from 25 to 35 per cent. Mr. A, and Mr. B, and my neigh 
bor C, and eight others, have $10,000 each—$110,000, That is $110,000 
in circulation. They propose toformabank. They give that $110,000 
for $100,000 of bonds. There is 10 per cent. gone. Upon that $100,000 
of bonds there are issued $90,000 of currency. Of that $90,000 they 
are forced to deposit 15 per cent., leaving us, after the bank is formed, 
instead of $110,000 with which we began, only $76,000 for circulation; 
so that the more banks we formed the less currency we had. 

But, Mr. President, we are told that as a means of relief we must 
diversify our labor. No man is more impressed with the importance 
and the necessity of diversity of labor than I am; but I shall appre- 
ciate that advice, so kindly given and so kindly meant, much more if 
Senators would also tell me how the people, without any money, 
with interest already at from 18 to 25 per cent., are to live, much less 
inaugurate new enterprises. Give us the means, give us a sufliciency 
of .cireulation to make interest cheap, and we will diversify our 
labor. Give us the means, and we will seize upon all the advantages 
which nature has given us. Give us the means, and we will soon 
wake up from our mountains, from their long sleep, our coal and iron, 
those twin sons of Hercules, whose stalwart arms will assist to lift 
us from our low estate. Give us the means, and we will improve our 
water-powers, until the murmurs of discontent shall be lost in the 
chorus of the water-wheel and the music of the spindles—until eur 
very atmosphere shall revel and thrill and tremble with the tri- 
umphs of our industry. Give us the means. This js what we ask of 
Congress. Give us a financial system which shall secure to us money 
at rates which rule in England and France. 

But, sir, to return for one moment to the subject of cotton culture. 
It is a truth, which the national Legislature would do well to note, 
that cotton has been grown in the cotton-belt since the war at a loss, 
This cannot continue, of course. We can cease to make cotton and 
learn to make the grain and the meat which we now purchase from 
our brother farmers in the West; but we cannot continue to make 
cotton, which loses us money every year. The four million bales must 
soon give place to the three millions, the three to the two, and the 
two to the one. Already aconvention of the farmers of Georgia have, 
by formal resolution, declared that they will not plant during the 
next year more than one-third of their crop in cotton; and the plant- 
ers of Alabama have determined the same thing, I believe, as well as 
the planters of other States. Sir, it is time that this great industry 
were rid of its burdens. 

Do you tell me that it is a local interest, and therefore cannot be 
considered in the discussion of a great question like this? 

Mr. President, no industry that gives food, or clothing, or employ- 
ment to the people, that adds to our exports or to the revenues of the 
Government, however insignificant it may be, is unworthy of the atten- 
tion of the proudest statesman and the lordliest intellect in this Cham- 
ber or in this Union. 

Is it a local industry which employs in its production four millions 
of people and in its manufacture over twenty-five millions, whose 
yearly wages amount to over $37,000,000 ? 

Is it a local interest which givgs motion to over $133,000,000 of the 
machinery of the United States? 

Is it a local interest which furnishes the mills of the East with em- 
ployment and the farms of the West with a market? 

Is it a local interest which, according to a late Secretary of the 
Treasury, prevented commercial disaster to the whole country at the 
end of the war, and now, to use his own language, “ maintains its 
supremacy as an article of export ?” 

Is it a local interest which, like the ligament which bound together 
the twins of Siam, so unites the sections of this country that you can- 
not separate it without bringing disaster to all? 

It is time, I repeat, that the national Legislature looked to this in- 
terest; at least that the national Legislature should relieve it of its 
burdens of high money. Do this, or England will drive this—your 
heaviest export—from every market of the world. Already by her 
wise policy she has become an exporter of cotton. In the years 1°62, 
1865, 1267, 1871, and 1872 England absolutely exported an average of 
two hundred and fifty million pounds of cotton. Already she gives 
her money at low interest, and by her enterprise, by her appropriations 
of a thousand millions of money poured into the lap of India, she 
has.almost driven us from the markets of the world ; and now she 
stretches out her hands to Turkey, to India, to Prussia, to Austria, to 
Italy,to Brazil,to Peru,to Portugal, to Spain, to Egypt, and to Africa, 
and even Morocco and Greece are held in reserve for a last final assault 
upon the cultivation of cotton in America. 

Sir, it is high time that the agriculture of both the South and the 
West were relieved of 25 per cent. money. It is high time that the 
agricultural interest, which is the foundation of all other interests, 
should have some special attention of thisGovernment. Both the 
South and the West are prostrate. With money to the farmer at 15 
and 25 per cent., with cotton below the cost of production at such a 
per cent. for money, with grain unable to pay its freights to market, 
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with a financial system which places the productions of the country 
at the mercy of speculators, which in the striking language of the 
gifted Frenchman, Le Play, is “ the art of oppressing the people,” is it 
any wonder that this interest has at last aroused to a sense of its 
danger, and has combined for its protection ? 

Why should it not combine? Has not every other interest com- 
bined? Is not the money power of the country combined, and did it 
not dictate the financial policy of 1562, which has brought such dis- 
aster to the producer, and does it not now even at this very hour 
while I speak, by its delegations from Boston, from New York, and 
elsewhere, block the doors of this Chamber to influence the vote of 
this body? Labor combines, and receives at the bands of Govern- 
ment an eight-hour law. The fisheries combined, and received from 
the Government a bounty. Manufacturers combine, and receive a 
high protective tariff. The iron-mongers combine, and, unlike the 
farmer’s pigs which must be fed from his own crib, they have their 
iron-pigs fattened at the Government crib. Railroads combine, and 
by Government bounties and Government grants they scale the mount- 
ains and link with bands of steel our eastern and western oceans. 
But, sir, this great interest, which lies at the foundation of all other in- 
terests; this interest, without which no other interest can survive; this 
interest, which numbers among its subjects near 25,000,000 of the 
40,000,000 of the population of this country; this interest, which 
bears on its Atlantean shoulders the wealth, the commerce, the manu- 
factures, and the very civilization of the country, has to-day less influ- 
ence in shaping the legislation of the country than the fishers of salty 
cod-tish on the shores of New England. Sir, it is time, I repeat, that 
this were changed; it is time that agriculture was heard. 

But, sir, [have already occupied so much more time than I had anti- 
cipated that L shall not be able to finish the discussion of the remedies 
which I wanted to propose. Suflice it-tosay that I hope we shall give 
to the people mog money. I hope we shall give to the money elasti- 
city by the issue of convertible and reconvertible bonds, and I hope 
we shall do so without delay. 

If we require the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare bonds, bear- 
ing say 3 per cent. interest, in which greenbacks may be invested, and 
require that these bonds shall be reconvertible at the option of the 
holder, we shall give at once the elasticity to the currency which is 
essential to move it beyond the control of speculators. If we will 
then require the greenbacks, which are converted by the voluntary 
action of the people into these bonds, to be immediately reinvested by 
the Seeretury of the Treasury in 6 per cent. bonds, we shall increase 
the volume of circulating medium, and, at the same time, rapidly re- 
duce the publie debt. If this be true, who can doubt the wisdom of 
this course? It requires no argument to show that, if the greenbacks 
which are received by the Treasury for 3 per cents be reinvested in 
6 per cents, the interest of the public debt is being reduced at the 
rate of one-half the present interest. But would the people invest in 
3 percent. bonds? Fortunately it isnot aquestion to be demonstrated. 
When the opportunity was offered the 3 per cents were taken. They 
would be taken again. Nor would they be returned ‘to the Treasury 
for exchange for currency except under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Ichallengedispute to the proposition that, if any Senator 
upon this floor had $10,000 due him, which he expected to retain in 
his safe for thirty days, he would prefer to be paid in 3 per cent. bonds 
rather than in greenbacks. These bonds would command a premium. 
They did command a premium when, under a former Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, fifty-seven millions of 3percent. bonds were issued and made 
reconvertible at the option of the hajder. It is a fact of history that 
none of these bonds were reconvertea, but were at a premium in the 
hands of the holders. So that these bonds, sir, would take, in large 
transactions, the place of currency, and if made available to the banks 
as reserves would turn loose the greenbacks now locked up in the bank 
vaults, and the reinvestment of the greenbacks so received by the Gov- 
ernment for the 3 per cent. bonds, would keep these greenbacks in 
circulationalso. Again, sir, the great desideratum tothe agriculture of 
the country, to wit, cheap interest, would be secured, The Govyern- 
ment rate would become the ruling rate. It would give to us money 
at little above the Government rate, 

it would make the money so elastic that iteould no longer be made 
tosubserve the purpose of heavy combinations to depress or intlate the 
prices of productions. 

It would make panies impossible. 

It would reduce rapidly the public debt. 

It would, in a word, if we will but take one additional step, which I 
desire to see taken, solve the financial problem of America, and give 
to American agriculture and American enterprise an “ Independence 
Day” which would be celebrated for all time to come. 

The other step to which I refer is to strike from the laws the words 
“except duties on imports,” and make Government money receivable 
for all dues to Government and to individuals alike. Do you desire 
to see the currency at par with gold? You will not see it as long as 
the Government dishonors its own currency, by making it a legal 
tender to the citizen, and refusing it for dues to itself. I should be 
glad for any Senator to answer how Government money can be kept 
at par with gold while the Government itself repudiates its own 
money? Sir, to this serious mistake—not to use the juster phrase, 
crime, against the people—is directly traceable all the depreciations 
of the currency, all the speculations in gold, all the “corners” to con- 
trol the price of gold, and much of the disaster which has followed. 








The day we take this step the demand for gold will cease. It wil] 
be no longer needed for purposes of domestic trade or by Government, 
Relieve the merchants of the necessity of buying gold to pay duties, 
and that day the occupation of the Wall-street gold kings, like 
Othello’s, is gone. Gold being no longer needed for individual pur- 
poses, or by Government save to pay interest, would cease to be in 
demand, and the whole coin of the country would be upon the mar- 
ket without buyers. It must of necessity therefore fall to par, and 
if we continue this course would remain so forever. The amount of 
coin needed to pay interest would be largely supplied by the mines 
and receipts from abroad. If more were needed, let it be purchased 
abroad and not here. Free the farmers from the merciless claws of 
the speculators and the burden of high interest, and their exports 
will soon take care of foreign balances. 

Mr. President, the day we take the step I have indicated, that day 
we shall proclaim a new Declaration of Independence—a declaration 
of the independence of our industries from the effects of our own 
money-changers and “combiners,” and of foreign intermeddlers with 
our currency. Let a dollar mean a dollar and not a promise to pay a 
dollar. 

But I see upon the faces of some of my friends around me an 
expression of surprise that I should give utterance to such senti- 
ments. Sir, these views are not new, nor are they untenable. In my 
efforts to determine the value of these opinions, which I have long 
entertained and have before given expression to, I have been in no 
small degree strengthened by some of the great men who have pre- 
ceded us, and whose opinions I have in the volumes before me, 

Mr. Calhoun, in his speech on Treasury notes, in this Chamber, Sep- 
tember 19, 1837, said: 

It appears to me, after bestowing the best reflection I can give the subject, that 
no convertible paper, that is, no paper whose credit rests on a promise to pay, is 
suitable for currency. It is the form of credit proper in private transactions be- 
tween man and man, but not fora standard of value to perform exchanges generally, 
which constitutes the appropriate functions of money or currency. * * *" 

Again, he says: 

Believing that there might be a sound and safe paper currency, founded on the 
credit of the Government exclusively, [was desirous that those who are responsi- 
ble and have the power should have availed themselves of the opportunity. 

In his speech of October 3, 1837, he used this language : 

I hold credit to possess, in many sempeste, a vast superiority over the metals them- 
selves. I object to it in the form which it has assumed in the banking system, for 
reasons that are neither light nor few, and that neither have nor canbe answered. 
The question is not whether credit can be dispensed with, but what is its best pos- 
sible form, the most stable, the least liable to abuse, and the most convenient and 
cheap. threw out some ideas on this important subject in my opening remarks. 
I have heard nothing to change my opinion. I believe that Government credit, in 
the form I suggested, combines all the requisite qualities of a credit circulation in 
the highest degree, and also that Government ought not to use any other credit but 
its own in its financial operations. 

We are told the form I suggested is but a repetition of old continental money— 
a ghost that is ever conjured up by all who wish to give the banks an exclusive 
monopoly of Government credit. The assertion is not true; there is net the least 
analogy between them. The one was a promise to pay when there was no revenue, 
and the other a promise to receive in the dues of Government when there is an abun- 
dant revenue. 

In his speech of March 22, 1838, he maintains the constitutional 
powers of Congress to use such money “according to the most rigid 
rule of construing the Constitution.” 

If I had the time I should be glad to read extracts from the writ- 
ings of Jefferson, which show that he too desired to suppress all paper 
circulation except that issued by the Government alone, or else to force 
all banks to redeem in specie or in Government notes, as in Great 
Britain, thus placing the Government circulation on a par with gold. 

But sir, more potent than the opinions and the name of the great 
Jefferson; more overwhelmingly convincing than the logic of Cal- 
houn, is the testimony of history. Once again, and finally, let me repeat 
that, in the investigation of this great subject of finance, which 
Burke so justly denominated “the state,” all theories must be con- 
demned which are not supported by experience. Let facts stand— 
let all else perish! 

I challenge successful refutation of the following facts: The old 
North State, (North Carolina,) from which my friend upon my left [Mr. 
RANSOM ] I believe is proud to come, issued, after the Revolution and 
prior to her connection with the Union, a very large amount of paper, 
which “was made receivable for all dues to her.” This money con- 
tinued to circulate for, I believe, twenty years or more after North 
Carolina came into the Union; and although it was not based upon 
gold—was no promise to pay—it was always at par. It was at par 
solely because it was based upon the credit of the State and receiv- 
able in dues to the State, although not more than one dollar in five 
was needed for this purpose. 

Russia, in 1827, maintained at par with gold a paper circulation of 
near $120,000,000, with a revenue amounting to less than half that 
sum. She maintained it, I believe, without fluctuation, solely because 
based upon the credit of the government, and receivable for all dues 
to the government. 

But why need we go beyond our own experience? I appeal to 
that. Is it or is it not true that the sixty millions of notes issued 
by the United States during the war and made receivable for all dues 
to Government were constantly at par with gold? Was there ever 
an hour while these notes were in existence when every dollar of 
them was not at par? Did they or did they not rise as gold rose, 
until they were all absorbed by duties to the Government? 
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Mr. President, no sophistry can explain away the significance of 


these facts. No logic can answer them. You may theorize forever ; 
but the arguments of these facts will remain unanswered. Their 
power will be appreciated by the people, and they will yet demand 
that the currency upon which the rewards of their toil depend shall 
be taken from the control of Wall street and the monopolists. They 
will override the power which the money-changers can command, 
and rebuke the lobbyists of the gold rings which beleaguer this Capitol. 
Equal rights to all demand a currency which gives equal benefits to 
all. From out of the black pall of smoke from the burning grain on 
the western prairies and the desolation of agriculture all over the 
land the murmurs of discontent are already ominous. In their right 
to regulate wrong by the ballot the producers, despising party lines 
and party associations, will, sooner or later, rid the country of a sys- 
tem which, by its discriminations, but perpetuates their bondage to 
poverty. sal aes 

And now, sir, lam done. I rejoice that in the discussion of this, 
the most important subject which will come before this body, party 
polities have no place. If, in the course of my remarks, I have said 
anything which had better been left unsaid, I trust it will be set down 
to the credit of mere pleasantries in debate. If I have strongly crit- 
icised measures Which have been popular, it was because I felt that 
the gravity of the ills which followed them demanded it. I have 
uttered no opinion of the correctness of which Lam not fully per- 
suaded, nor have I “set down aught in malice.” I trust that such 
action will be had upon this great question as will lead to the relief 
of my overburdened section and to the general welfare of the whole 
country. 


The Currency—Specie Payments. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEO. $8. BOUTWELL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 22, 1874, 

The Senate having under consideration the following resolution, reported by Mr’ 
SuerMAN from the Committee on Finance: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress during its present session to adopt defi- 
nite measures to redeem the pledge made in the act approved March 18, 1869, enti- 
tled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ as follows: ‘And the United States 
also pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practical period for the re- 
demption of the United States notes in coin;’ and the Committee on Finance is 
directed to report to the Senate, at as early a date as practicable, such measures as 
will not only redeem this pledge of the public faith, but will also furnish a currency 
of uniform value, always redeemable in gold or its equivalent, and so adjusted as 
to meet the changing wants of trade and commerce ;’ 


The pending question being on the amendment submitted by Mr. Ferry, of Michi- 
gan, to strike out all after the word “resolved,” and insert the following: 


“That the Committee on Finance is directed to report to the Senate, at as early a 
day as practicable, such measures as will restore commercial confidence and give 
stability and elasticity to the circulating medium through a moderate increase of 
currency — 

Mr. BOUTWELL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: On the 14thof the present month the Senator from 
Missouri who sits on this side of the Chamber [Mr. Scuurz] was 
pleased to arraign me for the opinions incidentally expressed upon 
financial questions in this Chamber, and perhaps more at large stated 
elsewhere; and he was pleased also to characterize those opinions as 
“the do-nothing policy.” In that he did me undeserved honor, inas- 
much as he chose to personify in me opinions which for five years 
have been the opinions of the people of this country. Moreover, 
these opinions have been illustrated in a policy which was alike the 
policy of the legislative and executive branches of the Government. 

[have been reluctant to take part in this discussion; and but for that 
arraignment, which was not much in itself, I should have been 
silent except upon incidental questions that might have arisen in the 
course of the debate. I am not sure, however, that it is not due to 
the opinions I entertain, whether I entertain them alone or whether 
they are the opinions of the country, that I should make a statement 
of those opinions and enforce that statement by such argument as I 
can command, 

We have passed through—I say “ through”—a financial difficulty. 
That financial diffieulty has tanght us a lesson. As a lesson it is 
to be considered, as a teacher it is to be respected ; but as a dicta- 
tor, or as a reason for abandoning a policy that has been tried, or as 
® reason for entering upon a policy which has not been tried, it is the 
most dangerous of authorities. If it be true, as it is true, that in 
private affairs, excitement, fear, any of the passions, are the worst of 
all possible monitors, and lead with invariable exactness to disas- 
trous results, is it not more conclusively true that in the performance 
of public duties, public men should never act under the influence of 
the passions or of apprehensions arising from an extraordinary condi- 
tion of things? 

_ To my mind, the recent difficulty neither is nor has been serious in 
its general results. It has, to be sure, disturbed the interests of three 
classes of persons. First, it has involved in utter ruin several 
leading commercial and banking houses. They were foremost in 
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great undertakings, and they and their undertakings have fallen to- 
gether. I do not condemn the class to which these representative 
men belong. They are the pioneer men of the country ; they engage 
in enterprises which ultimately bring great results, enterprises which 
more careful and conservative men would not undertake: and even 
though they sustain losses, ruinous losses, yet upon the whole it may 
be considered an open question whether their careers are not advan- 
tageous to the public. But at any rate I have no words of censure 
for them, but rather feelings of compassion and sympathy. They are, 
however, the exceptional men of the country; they are few in num- 
ber. The interests which they have undertaken and earried forward 
for awhile, if they be important interests, will be taken up by others, 
if not again by themselves, and finally brought to a successful con- 
clusion. The number of failures in the country has not been large. 
In the State that I represent I know not one of any considerable mag- 
nitude. The evil, then, affecting this class, serious to individuals, is 
not general in its results. 

There is a second class of men, the business men of the country, 
who have not been injured in their capital, and who at the worst 
were only filled with lively apprehensions as to the possible conse 
quences of the sudden change in financial affairs. These men are 
solvent; are prepared to take up the business of the country, and 
they will enjoy in the future full profits. To them the panic was only 
a postponement of gains for a few weeks or a few months. 

The laboring classes have suffered, and are still suffering, from 
reduction of wages and loss of labor. They are most entitled to the 
consideration of the country; and to their interest, I think, Congress 
should address itself. I hope to be able to show, to the satisfaction 
of some minds at least, that an inflation of an irredeemable paper cur- 
reney is an inevitable way to disasters which, however they may atfect 
other and more fortunate classes, inflict substantial and lasting evils 
upon laboring men. 

I attribute the panic to the inflation of the currency locally; and 
when there is an inflation of the currency, whether it be a paper cur- 
rency or a metallic currency, it is always local. It may be local to a 
city; it may be local to a State; it may be local to a country; but 
with reference to the great field of the world in which curreney per- 
forms an important part, inflation is always local. During the last 
season there was no inflation of the currency of this country apper- 
taining to the whole country, but there was inflation of the currency 
limited to the city of New York; and the example which that city 
furnishes in the crisis through which it passed, from the month of 
April to the month of December, is a living and vivid illustration of 
the evils of an intlated currency, whether affecting a city, a State, 
or the nation itself. 

The processes by which the currency of the city of New York was 
inflated are generally well understood. The statistics show that the 
deposits of the banks of the city of New York, including the national 
banks and the banks established under the laws of the State, were 
increased $50,000,000 between the month of April and the month of 
September. Four banks in that city were indebted during a portion 
of that period of time to the extent of more than $50,000,000. The 
presence of this vast sum of money in New York, aceumnlated by 
unnatural processes, brought upon that city, and then upon the whole 
country secondarily, the evils which we are now called to consider. 

There is a natural process, which no legislation can interrupt per- 
manently, by which currency, whether paper or coin, used for the 
purposes of business in a particular place, when it has performed that 
function, flows naturally and necessarily to the source from whence it 
came. Therefore it is,and ever will be, that when you have exhausted 
all legislative power for the purpose of distributing currency over this 
country you will then have failed. Obedient to a law of its nature 
money returns to the hand of its owner when the particular duty on 
which it was sent has been performed. If the State of South Carolina 
is indebted to New York, money sent into the former State and used in 
the purchase of cotton soon finds its way back to New York; and legis- 
lation is, and ought ever to be, futile to arrest the process. That tend- 
ency is strongest inthe summer months of the year. In the absence 
of general active business the capital of the country, as far as it is 
represented by the currency, flows to the places where it belongs. 
Therefore it naturally accumulates in the city of New York. Super- 
added to this natural tendency, which in itself would produce some 
difficulties in the active months of the antumn, is the general practice 
of the banks of that city, of paying interest upon deposits. The 
result was that money which belonged in Chicago and Saint Louis, 
and in all the intermediate places, flowed into the city of New York. 
Fifty, sixty, or seventy million dollars were there acenmulated subject 
to call. Of course judicious, careful men would not loan money so 
acquired upon paper payable at a time future and certain. Henee they 
went into Wall street and loaned it to brokers and speculators. If yon 
look at the prices-current you will see that stocks advanced considera- 
bly during this period. The failure of a great house on the lth of 
September merely made that day memorable rather than some other 
day which would have soon followed if the disaster had not come on 
that day. The failure was merely an occasion of the diffienlties, but 
in no sense the cause of them. When the owners of this money in the 
West, when those who owned it in the East, and who desired to use 
it for the purpose of moving the crops from the West and the South, 
made their demands on the banks of the city of New York they were 
unable to respond, and this from the very nature of the case. 
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Consider how evil this practice is. If aman give a note payable 
on time, three or six months hence, that note matures by the oper- 
ation of time; nothing can change it except the consent of the 
parties; but a note given on call matures when the party holding 
the note sees fit to make the demand. He makes the demand under 
the pressure of his own wants, or he makes the demand from appre- 
hension or fear; and when he makes the demand from apprehension 
or fear, every other man who is similarly situated makes a like de- 
imand under the influence of the same apprehension or passion. There- 
fore when demand notes have been given in large sums there is a 
demand at the same time for the same reason, and generally the parties 
on whom the demand is made are alike unable to respond. At any rate 
such was the condition of things in the city of New York on the sth of 
September last. : 

if, therefore, anything can be inferred from the experience of the 
last autumn it is this: that the accumulation of currency in the city 
of New York by artificial means produced an intlation, led to specu- 
lations, to excitement, disaster, an ruin; and I deduce from this, as I 
think with unerring certainty, the conclusion that a similar inflation 
of the currency for the country will in time prodnce substantially the 
same results. Therefore I am opposed to any increase of the volume 
of paper money. 

On the other hand, I am opposed to any contraction of the cur- 
rency. Andthis leads me to make the remark that a depreciated cur- 
rency is not in itself aseriousevil. By that I mean to say, that if the 
currency of the country be depreciated, and if it be held at a particu- 
lar point for so long a time that the business of the country, the 
prices of labor, and the products of labor shall have become accom- 
modated to the existing condition of things, then there are no sub- 
stantial evils. I do not mean, however, to say that there are any 
particular advantages affecting the general prosperity of the country 
which ean be stated. In this connection I will deal with a point 
argued by the Senator from Missouri and stated previously by writers 
on political economy, As far as I know, the authorship of it belongs 
to Massachusetts, but for myself I have no disposition to claim it as 
an additional glory to my State. The proposition is, that in conse- 
quence of adepreciated currency, the farmers of the West, whose prod- 
ucts in whole or in part are exported to foreign countries where the 
currency is coin or notes redeemable in coin, are in a worse condition 
relatively than they would be if the currency of this country were 
coin. LT hope I shall not be mistaken at this point by the assumption 
that I am now speaking of a depreciating currency. I am speaking 
of a depreciated currency ; but of a currency stationary in its volume. 
If, as an example, you consider the article of wheat, which is a great 
product of the West, you may assume, as a fundamental proposition 
in regard to its price, that it can never be less at any point in this 
country than its price in Liverpool, less the costs and profits of trans- 
portation. If that be so, then the price of a bushel of wheat at Saint 
Louis, measured in coin, the currency of England, is less than the 
price measured in coin at Liverpool by the cost of transportation 
there, and only by that, and this result is entirely independent of the 
fact as to the depreciation of our own currency. For our present pur- 
pose we dealin the currency of the world, and if wheat be worth fifty 
pence a bushel at Liverpool, and the cost of transporting it there, 
protits and all, be ten pence, it is worth forty pence in coin in Saint 
Louis; and it is worth that because a party in Saint Louis can send it 
to Liverpool and can get his coin in Liverpool, and after paying all 
expenses he will have forty pence in hand for his bushel of wheat. 

Now, if this person wish to buy sugar or coffee in return, he can 
buy his sugar or his coffee with coin in the markets of exportation; 
and if the cost of a pound of sugar in coin laid down in Saint Louis, 
brought from Havana and paid for in coin, is ten cents, he has estab- 
lished the relation between his product exported and the necessaries 
of life imported, and that upon a coin basis. What, I now ask, is the 
business of trade, of commerce, between one country and another, and 
this without regard to the currencies of the different countries? It 
is to resolve all questions of currency, all questions of expense, all 
questions of custom-house duties, into coin; and the remainder, after 
all these expenses are paid, represents the cost in coin of the article 
imported on the one hand, and the value in coin of the article to be 
exported on the other. 

Therefore I say, and I say it with great confidence, that the pro- 
ducer in this country is not disturbed in his relations, for the reason 
that what he can do by following the process through for himself, and 
upon his own responsibility, is done by the artisans of trade, whose 
business it is to do that particular thing, and they do it effectually ; and 
the price of gold, whether it be & or 10 per cent., does not disturb the 
relations between the products of our own industry and the products of 
the industry of other countries. To what the man sells, measured in 
coin, is added in currency the difference between coin and currency in 
commercial value, and to what he buys is added the difference between 
coin and currency in their commercial value; and he neither loses nor 
gains by the process. 

Mr. HOWE. I understand the Senator to be speaking now of the 
results following from the use of a currency merely depreciated, but 
stable in its value, and not a currency both depreciated and unstable 
in its value. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir. I may as well submit the observation’ 


here, that so far as the value of our paper changes while these trans- 
aclions are going on, then the operator might lose or gain, and that is 





one of the elements which the merchant who both exports and im- 


ports or the merchant who exports, and the merchant who imports, are 
required to take into the account. ' 
One of the objects sought by theorists is what is called elasticity 


of the currency. By that I understand an automatic elasticity, by 


which, without special intervention, the public will have more mone) 
when more is needed and will have less when less is needed. The 


experience of commercial countries is precisely the opposite. The elas- 


ticity of theeurrency when left to the operation of any system, without 
special intervention from the authorities, is this: that you have much 
currency, When little is wanted, and you have little when much is 
needed. This is the elasticity of every system of currency, whether 
coin or paper, that is left to the operat.on of law without speciz| 
intervention by authority, and it is in the nature of the case that i: 
should be so. If you have a given sumof money ina country, whethe: 
it be coin or paper, and there is little use for it, many persons desire 
to lend it; but let a panic arise, as occurred in September last, and 
every man holds what he has and gathers up what he can reach, 
for he apprehends that at some day future, but not certain, he may 
need this augmentation of his immediate resources. Therefore it is 
that every system, when left to its operation under law, produces the 
result of which I have spoken. 

There are three ways, or certainly two ways, of affording the de- 
sired relief, but neither is automatic. 

When we had the State bank system, and distress overtook the 
commercial classes, there was immediately a struggle between the 
merchants and the banks for self-preservation, it being inevitable 
that one class or the other must go to the wall. So long as the banks 
stood firm and paid specie for their notes, the merchants went to the 
wall, and one after another were ruined; but when the banks, gen- 
erally acting in the end under the intluence of commercial ideas and 
mercantile necessity, suspended specie payments and issue without 
limit, there came relief to the merchants, who paid their debts in a 
less valuable currency than that in which they had contracted them. 
That was a relief; but it was a relief worked out of necessity. [1 
was not by the automatic operation of a system, but rather a proceed- 
ing in violation of the law on which the system was founded, and jn 
violation also of the natural law on which the system ordinarily acted. 

When there is a crisisin England, as in the year 1857, and again in 
the year 1866, the Bank of England, which holds not only the reserve 
for all the financial interests of Great Britain, but to a large extent 
the reserves for the financial countries of continental Europe, inter- 
venes under the authority of the ministry and makes loans largely in 
excess of those which it had been accustomed previously to grant. In 
1857 the loans of the Bank of England in a very few days were in- 
creased to the extent of $60,000,000 ; in 1866 they were increased ina 
like period of time to the extent of $75,000,000 ; and thus relief was 
afforded to the mercantile classes, and consequently to the financial 
interest of all Europe. This is another and a different process ; but it 
is not an automatic process. England has never been able to discover 
any means by which relief under such circumstances can be attained 
without the personal intervention of men possessing power, by which 
they depart from the ordinary course of things and esfablish hew re- 
lations between debtors and creditors by force. In no other way can 
relief be obtained. 

Mr. MORTON. Allow me to ask the Senator a question right there, 
rather in explanation of what he has just said. The statement was, 
that in 1257 the Bank of England increased her loans $60,000,000, and 
in 1866 $75,000,000. I ask the Senator if that was not an inflation of 
the currency, by putting out money that was notin circulation before ? 
Was it not temporary and sudden inflation ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not so understand it. I understand the 
process to have been not by the department of issue, but by the bank- 
ing department, and showed itself in increased loans and discounts, 
probably, for the most part, given to the customers of the bank, and 
passed to their credit on the books of the bank. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By a diminution of her ordinary reserve. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Of course the reserve wasted. 

Mr. MORTON. But I ask the Senator if those loans were not made 
of money that was not in circulation before the panic, but was in 
reserve ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. To some extent, certainly. 

Mr. MORTON, And therefore the currency for the time was inflated 
to that extent. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. No, sir; not to the extent of the increase of the 
loans. The banking deartment of the Bank of England held certs: 
reserves in Bank of England notes. Although I am not prepared to 
state from any examination, yét, undoubtedly, the amount of those 
reserves was largely diminished during the panic; but the greatest 
relief was furnished by discounts granted by the banking department 
of the Bank of England to customers of the bank, to private bankers 
and banking associations throughout England, bywhich their balan- 
ces were increased and they themselves made secure for a certain time 
in the future and relieved from apprehensions. Thus the panic was a 
allayed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask my friend whether the banks of New 
York did not precisely that thing during the recent panic ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. They did. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And to a greater extent than the Bank of Eng 
land ever did. 
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Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not know to what extent; but the same 

process, in principle, was applied to the then existing condition of 
os, 

Me SCHURZ. If the Senator will permit me, the bank act was 

suspended, but there were no additional emissions of credit by virtue 

of the suspension of the bank act, as far as I am aware, 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator must bear in mind that while they 
did not make new currency, these new loans of $60,000,000 and 
275,000,000 were made of money that was held in reserve and was 
notin circulation before; and therefore it was increasing, for the time, 
the circulation to that extent. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The Senator from Indiana, I think, in his state- 
ment covers two facts which coexisted. One was that the reserve of 
the banking department was diminished by the drafts that were 
made upon it, and so far the active circulation of the country was 
increased, ‘ 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator will permit me an increase of dis- 
counts and loans does not involve an increase of the currency. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Certainly not; that is the statement 1 have been 
trying tomake. The other part of the transaction was an increase 
of discounts and loans which were shown upon the books of the 
bank to the credit of persons to whom the discounts were made, but 
it did not involve necessarily and immediately an issue of notes. 
Many of these balances were consumed by the payment to the Bank 
of England of paper which was then maturing and afterwards ma- 
tured. 

In this country, for four years of the last five, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has acted under an authority of law which, I think, ought never 
to have been questioned, but which has been questioned. 1 allude to 
the right of the Department to issue the $44,000,000 of reserve, as it is 
ealled. This debate, if the claim were open to inquiry or controversy 
before, has settled, I think, the legal right of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to use the $44,000,000 reserve; but if it be not settled by an ex- 
amination of the law, nor by the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I suppose it must remain open for those who desire 
to participate further in the controversy. But the Treasury Depart- 
ment has acted upon the idea that it had the right to use the $44,000,000 
whenever an exigency occurred, bearing in mind always that it was 
not to be added permanently to the volume of currency in the country, 
but that it was to be restored to the Treasury at the earliest moment 
practicable. I trust that this idea will take possession of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the country in reference to theissue that has 
been made since September last, and that we shall devise means by 
which what has been issued shall be restored to theTreasury without 
delay. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I desire to put a question to the Senator, if it is not 
inconvenient to him. I think it is of interest to the Senate to get at 
the idea of the Senator correctly. As Lunderstand him, he maintains 
that the Treasury had the legal right to issue the $44,000,000, Does 
he also think that the Treasury has the legal right, or that it is in any 
way bound, to withdraw the $44,000,000 again, and keep them again 
in the Treasury as a reserve ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. You mean as a matter of policy. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well, in the first place, as a matter of Igal right; 
and, in the second place, as matter of policy. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Keeping in view the legislation of Congress in 
reference to the volume of currency, it is the duty of the Treasury, 
not in consequence of any specific legal direction, but as a deduction 
from the whole policy of the country, to restore the forty-four million 
and to hold it as a reserve for emergencies. It is the policy of the 
country to keep three hundred and fifty-six million currency in cireu- 
lation as the permanent volume ; and any excess can only be justified 
by an exigency. When the exigency has passed, it is the duty of the 
Treasury to use whatever power it possesses to reduce the volume to 
three hundred and fifty-six millions. 

Mr. SCHURZ. As I understand the Senator, the legal right of the 
Treasury to issue the forty-four millions was derived from the origi- 
nal act limiting the issue of the currency to four hundred millions, 
Was it not? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. There were several acts. 

Mr. SCHURZ. And then, by an act of Congress, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was directed, or authorized—I do not remember the ex- 
act language of the act—to withdraw currency at the rate of four 
millions a month. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Mr. President, I think I will rest this part of 
my argument upon a quotation which I did not intend to read, but 
which I will read, from an opinion given by the Supreme Court ; and 
those who take a different view of it can have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it at their leisure. In the case of The Banks rs. The Supervisors, 
(7 Wallace, 26,) the Chief Justice said : 

The act of February 25, 1862, provided for the issue of these notes to the amount 
of $150,000,000. The act of July 11, 1862, added another $150,000,000 to the circula- 
Hon, reserving, however, fifty millions for the redemption of temporary loan, to be 
issued and used only when necessary for that purpose. Under the act of March 3, 
1863, another issue of one hundred and fifty millions was authorized, making the 


whole amount authorized four hundred and fifty millions, and contemplating a per- 
manent circulation, until resumption of payment in coin, of $400,000,000. 


That opinion was indorsed by the Supreme Court, after the passage 


of all the laws, I believe, to which the Senator from Missouri has re- 
ferred. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator give the date of that opinion? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I have not the date. It will be found in 7 Wal- 
lace, page 26. Acting upon that authority, and keeping in view the 
declaration of Congress that the minimum cireulation of the country 
was to be three hundred and fifty-six million, the Seeretary of the 
Treasury in September last and subsequently has used of this forty 
four million the sum of $27,000,000, leaving only about seventeen® 
million not yet put in circulation. This action was in its efleet, and 
in the nature of the proceeding substantially what is done by the 
government of Great Britain through the Bank of England. The Sex 
retary furnished temporary relief, not precisely in the same way. by 
loans, because the Government of the United States is not eneaved in 
making loans, but by adding to the circulation of the country, dimi: 
ishing its value unquestionably in its integral parts, and changing th 
relations of debtor and creditor. In fine, it was anactof the highest 
character in reference to the finances of the country; but an act in the 
exercise of a power authorized by law, and, in my judgment, consist 
ent ina high degree with the public interest. Clothed with authority 
by law, seeing the evils which had been brought upon the country by 
a policy for which the Government was responsible, the Secretary of 
the Treasury could not sit silent and inactive while ruin was blasting 
the prospects of many and creating the most serious apprehensions in 
all parts of the country. It was a great responsibility; but it is a 
responsibility which must be taken by men who are clothed with the 
authority ; and they are clothed with the authority that they may 
take the responsibility when the exigency arises. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
allow me to put a question to him ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I would ask him to state to the Senate 
his view of the action of the banks in trenching upon the reserve ; and 
to say whether, if the banks had not irregularly, trenched upon that 
reserve, the whole forty-four millions would have been sufticient to 
meet the exigency of the panic? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I cannot go into that. It may be, in the mind 
of the Senator, important. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. Allow me once more. I wish to state 
this fact, which I believe is generally admitted: The amount of reserves 
of all the banks was one hundred and fifty millions, and it has been 
stated, I believe, by a good observer, that that reserve was reduced to 
seventy millions. Thus, the banks irregularly issued the difference 
between $70,000,000 and $150,000,000, the regular reserve. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not care to enter upon the disenssion of the 
point raised by the Senator from Michigan; I am dealing rather at 
this stage of my remarks with the course of the Government—the 
Government during four of the last five years. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I hope the Senator will permit me, before he passes 
from that point, to make a suggestion to him which I think may be 
of interest to the Senate. He says that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury took a very great responsibility in issuing any part of the forty- 
four million reserve. At the same time he argues that the Secretary 
ot the Treasury had the legal right to do so. Now, it seems to me 
that in executing a legal right the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
take any responsibility at all. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly it was an exercise of discre- 
tion. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I think the history of the case is rather this: that 
when the crisis broke out the $44,000,000 reserve, nor any part of it, 
was not issued at all; but that the $44,000,000 reserve came out as 
the revenues of the Government fell short of the expenditures, and 
it was used in paying daily expenses after the panic was over to a 
very great extent. ‘ 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Well, it is not worth while for the Senator from 
Missouri and myself to enter into a critical inquiry concerning facts 
which are so related to each other that they cannot be separated. 
On the 18th day of September the Treasury had in hand between 
$13,000,000 and $14,000,000, called currency balance, being accumula- 
tions entirely independent of the $44,000,000 reserve. The President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury must have known perfectly well that 
if they used the $14,000,000 for the purchase of bonds, as the $14,000,000 
were used for the purchase of bonds, with the impending fact that the 
revenues of the country in consequence of the panic would be imny 
diately reduced, they would be obliged to use the $44,000,000 for the 
current expenses of the Government. Therefore the use of these 
$14,000,000, for the purchase of bonds and the relief of the business 
of the country, was substantially the same transaction—and the Sens 
tor from Missouri must comprehend it—substantially the same trans 
action as though they had held the $14,000,000 currency balance for 
the ordinary expenses of the Government and taken $14,000,000 eut 
of the $44,000,000 reserve to purchase bonds. Is not thatso? Has 
the Senator from Missowri any criticism to make upon the proposition 
that, in a business point of view, and with reference to the duty of 
the Government, if was substantially the same transaction? 

A word in regard to the responsibility. There is a responsibility in 
exercising discretion, although the law may have vested the discretion 
in an officer of the Government. It was understood, and had been 
for four years, that it was the policy of the Government to limit the 
volume of paper money to $356,000,000. All the business of this 
country rested upon that idea. Every transaction between debtor 
and creditor implied the existence and the perpetuity of that policy 
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on the part of the Government. Now, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury came in and issued a portion of the forty-four million, how- 
ever small, he changed the relations of debtor and creditor. If that 
were not agreat responsibility in a country of forty million people, with 
various interests locking and interlocking with each other, then I 
know not what responsibility is. It is not a legal responsibility, but 
it is a business and a moral responsibility of the highest character. 

And now that I have touched upon the moral aspect of this ques- 
tion, perhaps I had better not depart from it lest I may never return 
to it. There is, in all these propositions, a moral question which 
we are bound to consider. If by forced contraction, by legislative 
= directly applied, you contract the volume of currency below 
$56,000,000, you have required the debtor to pay something more 
to the creditor when he pays his debt than he would have paid if you 
had left the volume of currency untouched. But there is not in this 
aspect of the case a moral consideration of the importance that at- 
taches to the converse of this policy, the policy of inflation. I ask 
what excuse, in the absence of the sternest necessity, can be offered 
to the country if you add to the volume of currency and enable 
debtors to pay their debts with less value than would have been 
required under the currency that existed when the debts were con- 
tracted. In the war we had an excuse; it was a valid excuse. The 
country was in peril; every interest was in jeopardy. Individual 
rights under such circumstances are comparatively unimportant. 
Necessity, stern necessity, is the excuse; it is the defense. But in 
time of peace, when the country, notwithstanding the present disaster, 
is prosperous, When its resources are great, when its future is bright, 
I ask what excuse have we to offer to ourselves or to the country if 
we add to the volume of the currency, and change the relations of 
debtor and creditor to the injury of the creditor? 

I know it is sometimes said that the creditor class is a prosperous 
class; that its members are opulent; that it is unnecessary to con- 
sider their interests or rights. These are views which we ought not 
to tolerate, and which an honest man can only exhibit to condemn. 
The question is a question of right between man and man. 

‘The Senator from Missouri, in an undertone, makes a remark which 
calls to my mind what he said upon the floor of the Senate on a former 
day—I think it was the Senator from Missouri—that there was no 
debtor class as an independent class, and no creditor class as an inde- 
pendent class. Thatis by no means atruthful statement. With def- 
erence to the author, there is a creditor class, there is a debtor class; 
and there is a large class of business men who at the same time are 
both creditors and debtors. It would be difficult upon any particular 
day to state whether they belong rather to the creditor or to the debtor 
class. Thereis, however,alarge agricultural population in the country 
who owe much and have nothing due to them. They constitute a 
debtor class. There is also a considerable number of persons who 
have much owing to them and who never owe anything; they are a 
creditor class. Therefore there are three classes of people. But if 
there were but two, we have no right morally, except in the presence 
of a stern necessity, to change the relations of these classes, whether 
they compose a hundredth, a twentieth, a tenth, or a half of the popu- 
lation of the country. 

During the war we were in the presence of a necessity; we acted 
under the influence of that necessity. Such was the order of events. 
But the injustice of the proceeding was considered. We offered to the 
creditors of the country who held notes without interest the opportu- 
nity toexchange those notes for bonds bearing interest; and by the policy 
of the Government and the purposes of the people those bonds have 
become as valuable as coin. Therefore the creditor class that was at 
first compelled to receive in payment of debts currency less valuable 
than that which existed when the debts were contracted, by invest- 
ing the moneys which they thus received in the securities of the Gov- 
ernment, transferred the loss first imposed upon themselves to the 
country as awhole. Considering the creditor class of the years 1862, 
1863, and 1864 together, they suffered nothing by the transaction. But 
how will it be if we now inflate the currency for the purpose of fur- 
nishing means to carry on the Government? We change all the 
relations of debtor and creditor without a sufficient reason; and we 
leave the creditor class to bear a burden which, if it is to be imposed, 
if it is to be borne by any, should be borne by the country itself. The 
expenses of maintaining the Government should be borne by the coun- 
try, and, as I shall have occasion to say before I close my remarks, 
they can be fairly borne only through the purpose, the resolution, the 
act of Congress to furnish the means by taxation for carrying on the 
Government. Every scheme which adds to the volume of currency 
has in it the element of immorality and the quality of injustice. 

Mr. President, something has been said from time to time of the 
pledges that were given to the country. With the exception of the 
pledge given to establish a sinking fund by the act of February 25, 
1862, which was not fulfilled till far into the year 1869, I know of no 
pledge which has been given by Congress to the country or to the 
world that has not been, in good faith, redeemed. I speak this in 
the presence of the statements and arguments that have been made 
upon the point that the refusal of the Government, at the present 
time, to allow holders of greenbacks to convert them at will into 
Government bonds is a violation of the public faith. The public faith 
upon that point was sufficiently met by the act of March, 1863, in 
which it was declared that the holders of United States notes might, 


at any time between that month of March and the Ist of the following 
July, convert the legal-tender notes of the United States into United 
States bonds. The Government was prepared during all that period 
of time to allow that to be done which by previous acts of Congress 
had been authorized and permitted. 

If I am, as I am, in favor of the resumption of specie payments, 
with such limitations as were set forth in the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for 1872, I may be asked why not come at 
once to specie payments? The statement has been made here that 
during four years no progress has been made toward resumption. | 
am incapable of comprehending the value of facts if considerable 
progress has not been made. In 168 the average premium on gold 
was 394 per cent.; in 1869 if was 324; in 1870 it was a tritle less than 
15; in 1571, a little less than 12; in 1872 it was 12.4; and in 1873 it 
was 13.34. Consider, if you please, four years. In 1869 the premium 
on gold was 324, and in 1873 it was 13.84, 

Do not these tacts, in themselves considered, open to explanation of 
whatever sort, demonstrate conclusively that in these four years we 
have made an advance toward resumption, unless the delusion has 
taken possession of men’s minds that it is of no consequence whether, 
commercially considered, paper and coin are substantially at the same 
value or not when we consider the ability of the country to resume 
specie payments? If the theory be abroad that it is of no consequence 
whether the premium on gold be much or little, that the ability of 
the country to resume specie payments is substantially the same in 
each case, then I can only say that those who entertain that opinion 
are beyond the reach of any argument which I can present. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me in this connection to 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. LI ask him to give his opinion, if he will, to the Sen- 
ate as to the cause of the decline in the price of gold from March, 
1369, to March, 1873, and how much of that decline does he attri- 
bute to the influence of the act respecting the public credit passed in 
March, 1369 ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I attribute great importance to that act, be- 
cause if was an initial step in a policy by which the public credit was 
established—a policy by which up to this time the publie credit has 
been maintained. When that act was passed the credit of the United 
States in Europe was substantially that of Italy, Spain, Turkey, and 
the dishonored countries of Europe that for a generation have been 
struggling under the weight of heavy debt and have not yet received 
those ideas by which the resources of nations are developed. 

From the passage of the act of March 18, 1869, which declared the 
purpose of the country, followed as it was by the collection of the 
public revenues and the appropriation of the surplus to the payment 
of the public debt, the credit of the country steadily and rapidly 
advanced, until in all the markets of Europe it has been the equal of 
that of any other nation. For three years our bonds have been sold 
in more markets of Europe than the bonds of any other state, and 
commanded as high a price as any. But the depreciation in the price 
of gold, due largely to that fact, was not due exclusively to it. It 
was due also to the fact that the business of the country increased, 
that the uses for money were enlarged, that the field in which 
money circulated was extended; and it is to farther similar prog- 
ress, which is a natural progress, supported, as I should hope it 
might be, by such legislation as would develop the resources and 
increase the business of the country, especially with reference to its 
commercial marine, that I look to the ultimate, and not distant, equal- 
ization, commercially, of the value of paper and coin. Until that time 
arrives, I say advisedly, until that time arrives, any policy looking toa 
resumption of specie payments by direct and specific legislative action 
is fraught with the greatest danger to public and private interests. 

There are two ways of securing specie payments. One is by a con- 
traction of the currency. By contracting the currency you can 
diminish the volume, so that a dollar in paper, commercially, shall be 
of the value of a dollar in coin. But that process of force will pros- 
trate the business of the country, close up our factories and workshops ; 
not only reducing the wages of labor, but driving hundreds and 
thousands of men from employment in every part of the land. Be- 
lieving this, I of course cannot consent to any policy by which the 
power of the Government is to be applied directly in the contraction 
of the currency. Not apprehending merely, but believing, knowing 
even, as far as I can know anything in the future that is not capable 
of absolute demonstration, that results like those which I have stated, 
or results kindred to them are sure to follow, I cannot take the re- 
sponsibility imposed by a policy of direct specific contraction. On 
the other hand, I am certain that the development of the resources 
of the country, the increase of its business, the addition of uses to 
which currency can be applied, will certainly and without great delay 
close the slight difference that exists between the value of paper and 
the value of coin. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GORDON. The Senator referred a moment ago to the fact that 
our paper had gradually approached the price of gold. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether the prosperity of the country, particularly 
the producing classes of the country, has proportionately increased as 
we have approached the par of gold? 
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Mr. BOUTWELL. Iam of opinion that the process of holding the 
currency inflexible and allowing the business of the country to grow up 
to the volume of currency is a natural, in a certain degree an insensi- 
ble process, which does not interfere appreciably with the general 
prosperity. I believe that the country has never from the begin- 
ning of the Government enjoyed five years of such undisturbed pros- 
perity as it has enjoyed during the last five years. And if it be 
true, as the Senator from Georgia has asserted, that there is an ab- 
sence of prosperity in the South, I apprehend, from the observations 
I have been able to make, that it is due to circumstances entirely inde- 
pendent of the policy of the Government. I call the Senator to wit- 
ness that the cities of Charlotte in North Carolina, Columbia and 
Charleston in South Carolina, Jacksonville in Florida, Savannah, Ma- 
con, and Atlanta in Georgia, Chattanooga and Knoxville in Tennes- 
see, are all more prosperous now than they were at any period before 
the war—that in all these cities there has been an increase of popu- 
lation, an increase of business, and an increase of wealth for the 
purposes of business. 

Mr. GORDON. That is true. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. That is true. 

Mr. GORDON. But that does not answer my question. My ques- 
tion was as to the producing classes in the country, not as to the 
growth of cities. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Cities are the outgrowth, the evidences of gen- 
eral prosperity. They exist only in the sunshine of general prosperity; 
and when you have demonstrated that a city is prosperous, increas- 
ing in numbers and wealth through months and years, you have es- 
tablished incontrovertibly the fact that that city is situated in a 
prosperous community. Nothing can be truer; else all history is false, 
and all observation of no consequence. If the Senator from Georgia 
will pardon me, I will allude to a remark which he made in this Cham- 
ber touching the condition of the South. There are two classes of 
people in the South, as I have learned from observation. There are 
men who before the war were large land-holders, and the possessors of 
immense estates in personal property and slaves. The fortunes of 
war divested them of all property except the land. They now hesitate 
to sell the land. Taxes are high, and they are unable to procure the 
capital for the economical and successful culture of their fields, and 
they are day by day growing poorer. Naturally they ask for some 
relief. There is also in the South a class of people, both black and 
white, a large and constantly increasing class of laborers who, either 
upon lands that they lease or upon lands that they have bought, are 
producing to the acre larger products than were realized under the old 
system. The aggregate products of the South demonstrate incontest- 
ably the fact that the South is prosperous as a whole. 

Mr. GORDON. The Senator will pardon me; I dislike very much 
to interrupt him; but I cannot permit that remark to go unnoticed. 
The increased production of cotton does not come from the fields for- 
merly cultivated in cotton. It comes from a different area entirely. 
It comes from labor and from land heretofore not appropriated to the 
cultivation of cotton at all. The increased production of cotton, there- 
fore, is not due to any great facilities that have been furnished to the 
production of cotton, but it is due entirely to the fact that new fields, 
new areas, higher latitudes, heretofore appropriated only to the growth 
of grain and grasses, are now used for the cultivation of cotton, and 
the cotton lands proper have, as I stated in my remarks, so depreci- 
ated in value that they are no longer regarded as security for debt. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Thestatement made by the Senator from Geor- 
gia is undoubtedly true. It is, if Ido not misunderstand him, the 
process that was going on before the war. When lands were impov- 
erished the owners abandoned them and sought new fields. That is 
what the owners of lands are doing now. But the general fact re- 
mains undisturbed that the South is a prosperous section of the coun- 
try as compared with any previous condition of its history. Before 
I pass from this branch of the subject, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to a remark made by the Senator from Georgia, which 
he submitted as a means of relieving the distresses which he imagined 
were afflicting his section. He demanded with emphasis and with 
repetition, “cheap money,” “cheap money.” If he meant by that 
demand to secure additional circulation of paper money for the pur- 
pose of cheapening it, I advise him to recall what must be to some 
extent his own experience in the South during the war. If we are 
not misinformed the South then had cheap money, an abundance 
of it; so cheap that a householder would go to market in the morn- 
ing with a basketful of currency and carry home his dinner in his 
waistcoat pocket. (Laughter. ] 

_ Mr.GORDON. I will not interrupt the Senator any more if he will 
Just allow me to state what I meant by cheap money. I did not mean 
cheap money as the Senator understands it. I meant cheap interest 
upon money—money lent cheaply. 

_ Mr. BOUTWELL. That is what I supposed the Senator might say 
in reply ; otherwise I should have commenced this part of my speech 
at the other end. [Laughter.] If anincrease of paper money dimin- 
ished the rate of interest, then there would be one view of this sub- 
ject which I could take with some degree of complacency. The the- 
ory on which an increase of paper money is demanded is, that it stim- 
ulates business, inspires activity, opens new avenues for enterprise. 
Who does not see that the very processes alleged to be beneficial upon 
which we are invited to accept the theory of inflation demonstrate 
conclusively that by the operation of those processes the price of 


interest must continually advance? But I ask gentlemen to consider 
further. Suppose a man wishes to deal in flour, and he can buy one 
hundred barrels of tlour, as a stock in business, for $800. He wishes 
to borrow the money, and he can borrow the money for 8 per cent. ; 
and with that capital invested in one hundred barrels of flour he can 
proceed with his business, and at an annual interest cost of sixty-four 
dollars. Suppose the country enters upon a system of inflation, and 
the volume of paper currency is increased 50 per cent., and by an inev- 
itable law prices advance 50 per cent., so that in order to buy one 
hundred barrels of flour he must have $1,200 of money. Everybody 
else is in the same condition. At what rate must his interest be in 
order that he can avail himself of capital to pursne his business as he 
would have pursued it under the old system? Twelve hundred dol- 
lars must be hired for sixty-four dollars in order to place him in the 
same condition that he would have been withont inflation—that is, 54 
per cent. The reverse, then, is the truth. The rate of interest increases 
when you inflate the currency. The interest on the capital required 
to do a particular business is not only greater from the fact that addi- 
tional capital is required, but it is greater from the fact that every 
dollar of the capital so required demands and will obtain a higher rate 
of interest. Therefore the operator, whether he be a farmer owing 
for his farm, a manufacturer or a merchant who depends upon bor- 
rowed capital to enable him to conduct his business, is impoverished 
by each and both of these processes. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. Will the Senator allow me to put a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. The Senator has stated that the rate of 
interest runs parallel with the volume of currency, as I understood 
him; that if the volume is greater, necessarily the rate of interest is 
greater. Do I misunderstand the Senator ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. That may be the conclusion of the Senator's 
mind; it is not exactly what I said. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I would now ask the Senator how he 
accounts for the fact that during the summer months, when there 
is a redundancy of currency in New York, the rate of interest is 
much below the rate in the winter, when there is a scarcity of cur- 
rency. Why, sir, currency goes begging in New York during the 
summer when there is that redundancy, and during the winter money 
can hardly be obtained there, which is the fact to-day. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Mr. President, one of the difficulties in dealing 
with every financial and economical question is, that there are many 
influences at work the effect of which cannot be measured; and there- 
fore it is that whatiscalled statistical information is so untrustworthy. 
The inquiry made by the Senator from Michigan leads me to retlect, 
upon one of those influences, operating temporarily in the city of New 
York. 

If you look at the price of money in that city on the Ist day of July, 
you wiill find it very low. If you look atthe price of money onthe Ist 
day of September, you will usually find it very high; and probably on 
the lst day of September there is as much money in the city of New York 
as there was on the Ist day of July, asthe demand for means to move 
the crops does not usually commence till about or after that time. 
The people of New York have a custom of taking a holiday in the 
month of July. That is a social fact, and yet it has a bearing upon 
the financial question which the Senator from Michigan has chosen 
to put. Money accumulates in the city of New York by natural and 
artificial processes during the month of July; but the operators, the 
merchants, the speculators are taking recreation, and they are giving 
very little attention to the price of money. They have squared their 
accounts on the Ist of July; they have gone to the watering-places, 
or to the country, or to Europe, for recreation. But when the Ist of 
August comes, and these men return to their stores and their banking- 
houses, speculation begins ; the prices of stocks advance; fortunes are 
made; the rates of interest increase; when, finally, in the month of 
September or October, there is an active demand for money to keep 
the margins good on the stocks that have been bought by irresponsi- 
ble people and a demand also by responsible merchants for money to 
move the crops. Then and thus the borrowers are ground between 
the upper and nether millstone. This is the process that takes place 
every year, and is a satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon stated 
by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, there are various bills before the Senate looking 
to resumption. I purpose to examine those bills before I close, but 
I wish to deal further in the way of statement, if not of argument, 
with the snbject of resumption in the present condition of the coun- 
try; and when I speak of the present condition of the country, I 
refer to its condition from 1861 to the present time. 

The difficulty in the way of resumption can be expressed in one word, 
which I havenever yet had the courageinthisconnection touse. That 
word is “poverty ”—not individual poverty, but national poverty; 
not that poverty which deprives citizens of any of the necessaries, 
comforts, or luxuries of life; not that poverty which puts it ont of 
the power of a people to maintain in good faith all their obligations at 
home and abroad; but I speak of that poverty which is incident to a 
new community, to a society that requires the accumulations of other 
countries in other times or in other centuries for the development 
of natural resources. This is the poverty of which I speak; it is 
the poverty which this country suffers—hardly suffers—experiences; 
as compared with the wealthof England, the accumulation of many 
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centuries of industry, the results of great national prosperity, of a 
vigerous commerce which has been cherished by a wise government 
through ages until it has taken control of all the oceans of the 
world and of the islands of the sea; a wealth which has gathered 
up from every clime the results of the labor of every people, poured 
ihem into the lapof Great Britain, and so stimulated the city of Lon- 
don, for example, that its growth from the year 1961 to 1873 measures, 
in its population and in its structures erected, the entire population 
and material presence of the city of New York. The wealth of Lon- 
don is 80 great, that if her four million people were to suspend labor, 
and the income of the investments which have been made were to 
continue unimpaired and to be equally distributed for the support of 
the inhabitants, they, and the generations that are to follow them, 
could live on in idleness and in comfort. This is the wealth of which I 
speak—the accumulated wealth of generations. I contrast it with the 
condition of this country, and in the difference of condition I find 
the solution of the difficulty under which we labor. England is a 
creditor country; we are adebtorcountry. She derives revenue from 
capita! invested in America, North and South, in Africa, in India, in 
Australia. We contribute—every nation contributes; she receives. 
Her financial strength is at once the foundation of her naval power, 
and the source of that commercial greatness by which she holds a 
large part of the industrial world in her embrace, 

The povertyof which I speak does notaffectindividuals. If the Sen- 
ators from Iowa will allow a reference which is not invidious in its pur- 
pose I can illustrate the point that I am now endeavoring to present. 
Inall the privileges and advantages of domestic and social life the peo- 
ple of Iowa are the equals of the people of Massachusetts, and I am not 
sure that their average condition in these respects may not be even bet- 
ter. Nevertheless the State of Lowa, as a State, is poor in accumulated 
wealth when compared with the State of Massachusetts. Poor, because 
she is new; because she has only the earnings of the living generation. 
We have the accumulations of two centuries and a half, and during 
those two centuries and a half our people have been a prosperous peo- 
ple; they have been an industrious people; they have been an eco- 
nomical people, As one evidence of their wealth I mention the fact 
that the deposits in the savings-banks amount to $175,000,000, Other 
evidences of wealth might be adduced. In those days when commer- 
cial pursuits were prosperous our ships traversed every sea. In those 
days the merchants of the town of Salem, in the county of Essex, for 
example—a town now deserted, whose harbor is bare of ships—were 
princes in wealth. They gathered riches upon the coast of Africa, 
on the island of Madagascar, in the Chinese seas, and in every quar- 
terof the world. These are the evidences of the accumulations and 
the means by which some of these accumulations were made. In the 
nature of things it is not to the credit of the people of Massachusetts, 
nor to the discredit of the people of Iowa that this difference exists. 
When lowa has had a lifeof two anda half centuries, with herimmense 
resources, When compared with those of the State of Massachusetts, 
likely enough she will be even more wealthy than Massachusetts will 
be at that distant time. But the fact remains that, as between States 
aud as between nations, there is wealth and there is poverty; and 
poverty, in the sense in which I am speaking, is the reason why we 
cannot immediately resume specie payments and permanently main- 
tain resumption. To resume and then fail is to involve the country 
in difficulties from which, happily, we are now free. 

It has been customary—not here, but elsewhere—to speak dispar- 
agingly of a theory that sometimes has been offered to the public; 
the theory that we must wait until the balance of trade is in our 
favor. Lam compelled to accept this theory as in some degree a 
truthfulone. It has also been said thatthe balance of trade is against 
Great Britain, and nevertheless she is a prosperous country, and main- 
tains specie payments, 

Mr. SCHURZ, With the permission of the Senator, I desire to say 
a word in explanation of a remark of mine thrown into the speech of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] the other day. I said that 
what is commonly called the balance of trade is against Great Brit- 
ain. I wish to state here that I know very well that the real balance 
of trade is not against Great Britain. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. This is another instance, Mr. President, of the 
uncertainty of trusting statistics implicitly. Taking the five years 
closing with the year 1872, the returns show that Great Britain im- 
ported £1,579,000,000 sterling of the products of industry, and that 
she exported in the same period of time £1,307,000,000 sterling of 
the products of her own industry; exhibiting a balance of trade in 
these five years, against Great Britain of £172,000,000 sterling. 
The natural inference would be, from the statistics, that Great 
Britain was importing more than she exported. The explanation is 
very simple. We make up our returns of imports from the market 
value of the articles at the places of exportation. The imports into 
Great Britain are valned in the markets of Great Britain, including 
the charges of importation, and including whatever of profit there 
may have been to the importer. The exports are found upon a home 
valuation. These facts alone solve the difference which appears upon 
the tables furnished by the Statistical Bureau, 

But in addition to the statement already made there is a consider- 
ation which Lurge upon the Senate and upon the country, showing, 
or tending to show, the importance of cherishing our commercial 
marine. ‘These vast quantities of the products of the industry of 
Great Britain were sentout on British bottoms. The equally vast quan- 
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tities of the products of the industry of other people in all sections of 
the world were brought into the ports of Great Britain mainly upon 
British bottoms. The usual estimate is that 8 per cent. of the value 
of articles carried upon the water across the Atlantic is consumed in 
the expenses of transit; but if you allow but 6 per cent. as the ex- 
pense of carrying the exports and the imports of Great Britain, 
you have wiped away entirely the difference between the value of 
the imports and the value of the exports, without regard to the con- 
sideration I have already suggested—that the valuation is a home 
valuation instead of a foreign one. The balance of trade in favor of 
Great Britain is shown by the fact that during these same five years 
there was imported into Great Britain £90,000,000 sterling in coin, 
equal to $90,000,000 a year. The theory that Great Britain imports 
more than she exports is utterly false; false in the nature of the case, 
false upon the demonstration I submit to the Senate. 

If our own trade upon the ocean were in American bottoms, so 
that the earnings and profits of that business inured to the people of 
this country, and could be felt in its influence upon foreign exchange 
by the credits that would arise in other countries of the world, the 
balance of trade against us would disappear. The carrying trade 
between this country and other countries of the world is worth, at 
least, $100,000,000 a year, of which until the last year we enjoyed 
but 24 per cent. and the people of other countries, chiefly the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, enjoyed 76 per cent. During the year 157%, 
under the influence of a measure which, if it did not originate with the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, was encouraged and advocated by 
him, in reference to remitting the duties upon articles used in the 
construction of American vessels, we have gained 3 percent. A small 
matter, to be sure; but if we could inaugurate a policy by which our 
commercial marine should be placed upon a substantial basis, so 
that it could earn five-eighths of what is paid by the people of this 
country for the transportation of their own products abroad, and the 
importation of the products of other countries for their use, we 
should wipe out the balance of trade against us, and advance to a 
condition where we could resume payments in specie without fear 
and without dependence upon others. 

And do not consider, Mr. President, that this is a matter of no con- 
sequence, The old doctrine of supply and demand comes in to deter- 
mine the price of gold. The actual demand, chiefly in the city of 
New York, is $5,000,000 a week; partly to pay duties on goods im- 
ported, and partly to meet the demand abroad. I may be met by the 
suggestion that for the last two months the balance of trade has been 
in our favor. That is very true, owing to extraordinary circum- 
stances. The depression in business in this country during the 
autumn months had something to do with it; the scarcity of the 
harvest in Europe had more to do with it. This probably is a tempo- 
rary condition of things to be followed by large importations within 
six or twelve months, and a considerable demand for specie to go 
abroad. We cannot enter upon the business of resumption until this 
relation between the United States and other countries is changed 
permanently in our favor; nor until that change is wrought into 
the business and the policy of this country and other countries, so that 
it is an accepted fact. Then the demand for specie will diminish or 
cease altogether, and we can take up the business of resumption 
without trouble. 

We are referred to the history of England during and following tho 
Napoleonic wars. For more than twenty years specie payments were 
suspended, Many efforts were made, but, as a matter of fact, the 
resumption of specie payments in England was not due to legislative 
enactments directly applying to the subject-matter under considera- 
tion, but to the growth of the country, to the increase of its business 
and its wealth, when finally the time arrived that the resumption of 
specie payments could be taken up without producing any trouble to 
the business world. We have to consider further that the great debt 
of England was due exclusively to her own people. There was no in- 
terest account running against her payable to countries abroad. 

The case of France within the last twoor three years is an illustration 
on this point. During the last three years, when France was broken 
down by the consequences of the war, when her people had been 
drawn into the ranks of the army, and her industry disturbed, the 
imports of France nominally exceeded her exports only to the ex- 
tent of $20,000,000 a year. With that slight demand upén the im- 
mense resources of France in precious metals she issued three milliard 
and one hundred million frances of paper money, equal to about 
$600,000,000, and yet her currency did not depreciate exceeding 2} 
per cent. Since then, by a reduction—and this is to the point of 
contraction, because we have the recent and positive experience of 
France—by a reduction which she has made of 400,000,000 frances in 
her circulation, she has brought paper and specie comparatively to- 
gether, so that for commercial purposes there is no difference. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. President, if I do not inconvenience the hon- 
orable Senator, I will thank him to answer me two questions. First, 
referring to the statement a few moments since in regard to resump- 
tion in England, after the long suspension, does the Senator believe 
that England would have grown up to specie payment in 1822 with- 
out the aid of Peel’s bill, or some like measure? Second, does the 
Senator believe it possible to maintain a stationary condition, with an 
irredeemable currency, asufticient length of time toenable us to grow up 
to thespecie basis? In other words, if we attempt todo nothing—simply 
try to wait for the country to advance to a specie condition—can we 
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carry a steady hand, can we withstand the pressure which tends to 
carry us up to-day and down to-morrow ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Well, sir, I am so much of a heretic that I do 
not attribute any considerable importance to Peel sbill. Legislation, 
unless it operate upon the business, unless it develop the resources 
of a country, is impotent with reference to a financial question such as 
England was called to consider during the first quarter of this century. 

As to the other point, whether I suppose it is possible to maintain a 
depreciated currency in astationary condition, | offer our own experi- 
ence as the best evidence to that fact. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me to suggest a correction 
right there? Was not that bill in regard to specie payments passed 
in 1X16, at a time when notes were only at 24 per cent. discount, giv- 
ing five years to get over that discount of 24 per cent.? The bank 
succeeded in doing it in 1819, in three years, but it resulted immedi- 
ately in very hard times and general bankruptcy. 

Mr. FENTON. The bankruptcy resulted in 1525 from other causes, 
owing to a remarkable expansion of the currency from 1524 to L525, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Thus, Mr. President, I have presented the con- 
siderations Which influence me to do what I can to hold the Govern- 
ment of the country to its present policy, believing that a forcible 
contraction of the currency will end in disaster, believing also that 
the expansion of the currency, however it may be effected, will lead 
to the evils which we have experienced temporarily during the last 
autaean,and which are the necessary result of every local expansion 
of a ecurrency, Whether it be of paper or of coin. The Senator from 
Missouri, I think, must bear witness to the fact that the accumulation 
of coin in Germany has compelled the government to be constantly 
on the alert to prevent the evil results of inflation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator from Massachusetts will allow me, 
it is not the accumulation of coin particularly, but it is a very re- 
markable inflation of the paper currency in-Germany which has led 
there to a disturbance of business. If I remember correctly, in 1852 
the aggregate volume of paper currency in Germany amounted to 
something like 92,000,000 thalers, while at the present moment if is 
425,000,000, or even 500,000,000 thalers, so that an unusual amount of 
paper currency is afloat there. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, It is all redeemable in coin. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Of course. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. So that it isdue to an accumulation of coin and 
to the increase of paper consequent upon the accumulation of coin. 
And this leads me to make a remark bearing upon our old system of 
banking, and having, as I trust, some relation to the questions that are 
before us. It is possible to have a depreciated currency, and yet the 
paper in circulation be nominally redeemable in coin. Such was the 
condition under the old banking system. When communication with 
Europe was less expeditious than it is now, and when credits were 
more usually employed in the transaction of business between this 
country and Europe, it was common for merchants to buy goods on 
credit to be shipped one month, two months, three months, and to be 
paid for in four, five, or six months. The consequence often was that 
large engagements for the payment of money in Europe would arise 
with reference to the future, while the present demand for that pur- 
pose would be little or nothing. During that period of time banks 
nominally paying specie went on increasing their circulation; there 
being no test applicable to them for the purpose of determining the 
question whether they could pay or not. Prices advanced in conse- 
quence of the inflation of the currency. The revenue laws became 
inoperative in the way of protection, as the cost of goods to the im- 
porter was measured nominally in the currency of this country; but 
when the payment was made it was madein gold, and the gold taken 
out of the country for the purpose of meeting obligations thus incurred 
finally brought the banks to suspension, as in 1837 and in 1857. It is 
the result of this experience that you may have an inflated currency, 
and yet that currency may nominally and for a time be redeemable in 
ocin; for until there is a considerable demand for coin, you haye no 
test that you can apply. 

It is, therefore, for I will not disguise what I think to be the truth, 
one of the happy incidents of the present condition of things that 
we have a test that isevery day applied and that solves the question of 
the value of the currency. I do not mean tosay “every day” without 
qualification, for there are days when under excitement or by the 
force of combinations, the premium on goldis advanced beyond a nat- 
ural point; but it is the result of my observation that the average 
price of gold for a year measures the depreciation of the paper money. 
But if it does not measure it with accuracy, it is the only test—it is 
certainly the best test—that we have, and every article of property is 
in the course of business subject to this test, and whether it be of for- 
eign or domestic production, it is resolved into a coin value by its 
practical application. Therefore, for all the purposes of business, 
however much you may theorize and maintain that the depreciatio: 
is more or less than the real difference between coin and paper, the 
actual market difference is the measure of the depreciation of the 
paper. Apply practice: You can take a certain quantity of paper 
money on a given day and in the market you can purchase a certain 
quantity of coin ; and, therefore, for the purposes of that transaction 
the difference does measure the depreciation of the paper, and for that 
day that difference measures the appreciation of every article of mer- 
chandise in the whole country—domestic products and foreign prod- 
nets alike, 





Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to correct the 
statement I made a moment ago. I have looked in the mean time at 
the figures. In the year 1851 there were in all Germany, Austria ex- 
cluded, 92,000,000 thalers of government and bank currency, and last 
April there were 481,000,000 thalers of bank currency and 60,000,000 
of government paper currency; in all 540,000,000 thalers, 

Mr. BOUTWHLL. Mr. President, kindred to the view I have just 
taken is another which I wish to present bearing upon the subjeet of 
free banking. I think it is a common idea that if the ultimate pay- 
ment of a note issued for cirenlation is secured, you may go on indeti- 
nitely with the issue, if there be an arrangement by legislation which 
requires the party issuing to redeem the notes in coin. The remarks 
that I made in reference to our old system of banking apply with 
equal force to what is known as the free-banking system. We have 
$1,722,000,000 of United States bonds, and the proposition is to allow 
free banking, based on these bonds, provided the bankers are under 
obligations to redeem their notes in coin. Who does not see that 
under such a system the eurrency of the country might be vastly in- 
creased? I think it would be increased, and we are bound to deal 
with the possibilities of the scheme. The temptations offered by the 
Government would lead many persons to purchase bonds, organize 
banks, issue notes, promises to pay in specie ; but before the time came 
for redemption the quantity issued would beso vast that when there 
was a demand upon the country for specie, as in the case of the open 
ing of the Austrian-Prussian war in 1866, or the opening of the Freneh- 
German war in 1870, when there was a call for $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, 
the banks would be unable to respond. Poor consolation is if under 
such ¢ircumstances that there is security, to wit, the bonds of the 
Government which can ultimately be converted and applied to the 
redemption of the notes. You have all the evils of an inflated currency 
in the tirst place, and you have the certain assurance that the time will 
come when a demand will be made for the redemption of notes which 
the banks themselves will be unable to meet. 

When I have said that I am opposed to the contraction of the eur- 
rency I have, of course, said in substance that I am oppesed to the 
proposition of my colleague, [Mr. SUMNER,] which is the earliest, I 
believe, on the files of the Senate. This is a proposition to convert 
all the outstanding legal-tender notes into compound-interest-bearing 
notes, having, I suppose, three years to run, convertible at the end of 
two years into 5 per cent. bonds. Who does not see that this propo 
sition works a contraction of the currency of the country? These 
notes bearing compound interest would very soon be hoarded. As 
they were hoarded, the currency of the country would be contracted 
by unknown processes to an extent which nobody could foresee, and 
therefore with results which nobody could predict. I have this to say 
once for all, that if we are to contract the currency as a means of 
placing the country in a condition to resume specie payments, let us 
do it openly; let us say that the Secretary of the Treasury shall con 
tract it to a certain extent per month, so that every merchant and 
business man in the country may see what is going on, and judge for 
himself as to what the results will be. But when you have issued 
$356,000,000 of 6 per cent. compound-interest notes, having three years 
to run—— 

Mr. SUMNER. My colleague will observe that by the bill the issue 
is to be gradual—only a certain sum per month. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Twenty million dollars a month; but if we 
deal with the whole we deal with its parts in a case like this; and the 
whole of this isto be put out in the space of eighteen months, or 
$20,000,000 a month. The moment the interest accumulates the hold 
ers of these notes have twoinducements to retain them. One is, that 
there is a certain amount of interest already accumulated which they 
do not wish to lose by passing the notes to the next man; the other 
is, that at the end of two years they can exchange them for gold-inter- 
est-bearing bonds of the United States. The result of this measure is, 
that in the period of two years the whole volume of United States 
notes is to be withdrawn from circulation and nothing substituted 
in its place. 

The Senator from Vermont, [ Mr. Morriii,] and the Senator from 
New Jersey, [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, |] have each introduced a bill, the 
substantive parts of which, as faras I desire to deal with the measures, 
are the same. The Government is to borrow gold in the markets of 
the world with which to redeem the outstanding legal-tender not: 
There are two facts within our own observation that bear upon this 
proposition, of one them known to everybody, and the other known 
to me as an officer of the Gevernment. 

When the negotiations were going on in Londen for the sale of the 
largestamount of United States bonds that have ever been sold there at 
one time, it was foreseen by the Bank of England that a quantity of 
coin would accumulate as the proceeds of these bonds to the credit of 
the Government of the United States. As a matter of fact there was 
an accumulation of about $21,000,000. The Bank of England, fore- 
seeing that there would be an accumulation of coin to the eredit of 
the United States which might be taken away bodily in specie, gave 
notice to the officers of the Treasury Department of the United States 
that the power of that institution would be arrayed against the whole 
proceeding unless we gave a pledge that the coin should not be re- 
moved, and that we would reinvest it in the bonds of the United Stat: 
as they were offered in the markets of London. We were compelled 
tocomply. It was inthe interest of the Government that we s! 


do so, because we did not want the coin; and we did want the bonds, 
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But it shows the feeling that animates that central financial power 
of Great Britain, and it shows a policy on the part of that institution, 
and of every kindred institution on the continent of Europe, sustained 
by all the banking and commercial classes, by which, if it were neces- 
sary, and this proposition should become a law, the bonds of the United 
States would be excluded from the stock markets of every financial 
city. There are in the nine great banks of Europe only $600,000,000 
in specie. Thatspecie is held asa reserve with reference to their local 
business and with reference to the great transactions that take place 
between the countries of the continent of Europe and Great Britain. 
I may say, without disparaging the authors of these propositions, that 
it is useless for Congress to waste time upon legislation looking in 
that direction, 

There is another fact, known to all. We recovered at Geneva an 
award against Great Britain of $15,500,000. When this claim was 
maturing the banking and commercial classes of Great Britain in- 
duced the government to interpose, and by diplomatic arrangements 
through the State Department here, operating upon the Treasury De- 
partment, secured the transfer of securities and thus avoided the 
transfer of coin, In the presence of these facts, is it to be assumed 
for a moment that we can go into the markets of the world and pur- 
chase coin with which we can redeem four, three, two, or one hundred 
million outstanding legal-tender notes ? 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask the Senator whether, in his 
opinion, the legal-tender notes can be brought to par value in gold by 
the contraction of a part of them? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I have no doubt of it. The recent history of 
France furnishes sufficient evidence of that. 

Mr. MORTON. Without making any provision for the redemption 
of the balance? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir; undoubtedly. 

Mr. MORTON. Thatacurrency which is irredeemable can be main- 
tained at par simply by its contraction ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I have no doubt about it, with the Government 
of the United States behind it. 

Mr. MORTON, That redeemability is not necessary to par value? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Redeemability would be a consequence, of 
course, When you ask me if they could be brought to par in coin, 
that implies redemption. 

Mr. MORTON. No; IL beg the Senator’s pardon. Suppose, for the 
sake of the argument, we contract one hundred and fifty millions of 
our legal-tender notes and cancel them, will that have the effect to 
bring the rest of them to par value unless there be first some arrange- 
ment made by which the rest of them may be redeemed in coin upon 
the demand of the holder? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. If we should go on redeeming and destroying 
{hese notes inmonthly installments, other thingsremaining thesame— 
war, famine, or pestilence would affect the result—the premium on 
gold would gradually disappear, and persons, without any action on 
the part of the Government, would accept the notes, and the Govern- 
ment would receive and pay out notes or coin without considering 
that there was any difference between them, and resumption would 
be practically taken up without any legislative action whatever. Its 
maintenance would depend upon the prosperity of the country as 
shown by its foreign trade balances. 

Mr. MORTON. Lask the Senator, as he has evidently given much 
more attention to this subject than I have, if any bank could bring its 
currency to par, when it had suspended specie payments, by the sim- 
ple contraction of the volume of currency, without making prepara- 
tions and announcing them for the redemption in coin of the balance of 
them? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The case of an individual bank is different. 
We are now considering the wisdom and effect. of a policy of con- 
tracting the volume of currency for the whole country, and not the 
effect of contraction by a bank which could have no perceptible effect 
upon the whole volume. 

What I have said upon free banking is applicable to the bill sub- 
mitted by the honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. BuUCKING- 
HAM.} His bill contains a proposition to create a system of free 
banking with a possible capital of $1,722,000,000. It is also an inci- 
dental proposition that the system of reserves shall be givenup. The 
United States notes are to be redeemed in coin or with 5 per cent. 
bonds as the Treasury may decide, and United States bonds are to be 
exchangeable for notes; and it is with this proposition, which is a 
new and different proposition submitted by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, that I desire to deal. It is a proposition which has taken 
large hold in one form or another of the public mind. By many it is 
thought to be possible to establish a system by which with safety, 
with advantage, the United States shall issue bonds bearing 3.65, 
or 5 or 6 per cent. interest in exchange for notes, and that persons 
holding these bonds shall have the opportunity to obtain the notes 
for them. Notes and bonds are to be interchangeable, and the bonds 
when out are to bear interest at some fixed rate. 

The time was when there was neither the financial capacity in 
means and probably not the disposition, to form great organizations 
against the Government for the purpose of making money; but, 
unhappily, that time, if it ever existed, has passed away. The for- 
tunes that were accumulated during the war, and the prosperity 
which has attended individual undertakings in some of the great 


cities, have at last put it in the power of men to organize themselves 





for the purpose of preying upon the business of the country for the 
advancement of their own interests. They have made the attempt 
repeatedly. They have failed sometimes, and sometimes they have 
in a degree succeeded. It is not an exaggeration to say that itis pos- 
sible in the city of New York for men—I do not say unscrupulous 
men, but men having a desire to add to the fortunes they have already 
accumulated—to mass for the purposes of speculation ten, twenty, 
or thirty million dollars. What are the facilities which this system 
opens to these men? Take the month of July, for example, when 
currency is abundant and the demand for itslight. They accumulate 
twenty, thirty, or forty million dollars. They place it in the Treasury 
and take three sixty-five bonds for it. Whatis the Government to do 
with themoney? Note the processes. Is the Government to be stake- 
holder of the surplus money which capitalists may have? Is the 
Treasury, when money is not needed for the purposes of business, to 
take any surplus which capitalists may have on hand and pay interest, 


either 3.65 or 5 per cent.? Is this the purpose of the Government? 


Is this the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury and all his servants 
in all sections of this country as officers of the Government and under 


pay of the Government? I think not. But suppose it were under- 
taken, and speculators mass in the month of July twenty-five or forty 
million dollars in the city of New York and take three sixty-five bonds; 
shall the Government hold the money, or shall it buy 6 per cent. out- 
standing bonds? There is a difference of opinion upon this point 
among the friends of the policy. Suppose, however, you buy 6 per 
cent, outstanding bonds. The volume of currency is thus restored to 
what it was before the deposit was made, and the Government has 
redeemed 6 p per cent. bonds and has issued three sixty-five bonds 
which it may be called upon to redeem at any moment. Resting here, 
the organization of speculators has secured a control of the volume 
of currency to the extent of the bonds held by them. Thus you grant 
to unknown men a power which you now hesitate to trust to the 
officers of the Government. 


Suppose, further, these people wait until the month of September, 


when persons engaged in business and in speculation begin to be anx- 
ious as to the means by which they are to meet their liabilities. The 
speculators then mass fifteen, twenty, or thirty million dollars, with- 
draw it from the channels of business, and deposit it in the Treasury. 
The factisknown. They make the fact known to the country without 
delay. A panic ensues; prices fall. With other means at their com- 
mand, they enter the market and speculate upon disasters which they 
themselves, under the authority of the Government, have produced. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, stimulated to perform what merchants 
and bankers think would be a proper discharge of duty, advertises 
immediately for 6 per cent. bonds. He is compelled by the forceof pub- 
lic sentiment to put this hoarded money again in circulation. He ad- 
vertises, and in three days, or six days, he is able to buy bonds and 


yut the money which has been forced into the public vaults again 


into the channels of trade. Relief comes. The organization first 
speculated upon an adverse condition of things which they themselves 
produced; and they still have on hand the three sixty-five bonds that 
can be converted into currency at will. First, they have by this pro- 
cess reduced the volume of currency, and then by the force of circum- 
stances it has been restored to its original condition; and at last they 
go to the Treasury and demand the redemption of the millions of 
three sixty-five bonds. Thus they precipitate an additional volume 
of currency on the market. Prices are temporarily inflamed, and the 
speculators profit by the sale of stocks at enormous prices which they 


have bought at low prices, taking advantage of both conditions brought 
about by their own conduct under the authority of law. Thus does the 
proposition of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BucKINGHAM] place 
the business and finances of the country at the mercy of irresponsible 
speculators. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask a question of my honorable 
friend upon this very point. Does not the whole weight of his argu- 
ment rest upon the assertion that these persons who combine to con- 
vert their notes and bonds can present their bonds for payment at their 
own pleasure ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN, But let me put this case: Suppose they could only 
convert their notes, when they chose to convert them, into a bond 
which was redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after sev- 
eral years; in other words, into a bond that is not due for years, in the 
nature of a permanent investment. I ask him to carry out his argu- 
ment and see how it would apply in such a case. Would they have 
the power then to combine against the Government ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL, No,sir; but that would be acontraction of the 
currency; that would be open to the objections I made to the other 
proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then let us suppose that immediately under the 
general authority conferred by the same law, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury has a right to go into the market the next moment and buy 
6 percent. bonds, and this operation should continue until $1,200,000 ,000 
6 per cent. bonds were converted into 5 per cent. bonds. 

{r. BOUTWELL. The Senator is referring to hisown proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I will not forget it. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I should like to put a question to the 
Senator from Massachusetts if he will allow me. The Senator, as I 
understand him, has stated a case, where, for instance, in the city of 
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New York—though I do not know that he named New York, because 
my attention was called otherwise—by a combination of capital a 
contractionof the currency might be made by which speculation might 
follow. LIask the Senator if this currency was funded, or, rather, 
converted into bonds, scattered throughout the land, would there be 
a possibility of creating such a contraction when at the West the 
bonds could be reconverted into currency to meet the emergency ? 
As an example let me cite to him a fact coming within my own knowl- 
edge. In the late panic in New York a bank at the West, unable to 
draw its balance from that bank, was enabled to save itself from sus- 
pension and insolvency by resorting to a certificate provided for by 
law, by which the western bank drew from the Government on its 
certificate of deposit $10,000 ; drawing on a certificate of deposit from 
the sub-treasury in New York, saved the bank from insolvency or sus- 
pension when it could not draw its balance due it in a New York bank. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. That is just the question which I endeavored to 
dispose of a few minutes since, and I restate it: Should the Govern- 
ment be the custodian of the money either of individuals or of banks 
which for the time they do not wish to use, or should they be left to 
take care of it in their own way and get what income they can from 
it? Ifit is the business of the Treasury of the United States to take 
care of the money of the banks, pay interest on it, and see that they 
do not deposit it where they cannot get it again, then the plan of the 
Senator from Michigan may do. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I only cited it as an instance to show 
that where the surplus currency of the country was converted into a 
bond of the Government it was safer in that bond than it was accu- 
mulating in the banks in New York. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I have no question about that. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. That is the point I made. 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM. I understood the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to say that by a combination of capitalists they might put a 
large amount of money into the Treasury and draw from it bonds; 
and after they had so done, it would be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to go, or he might go into the market and buy the 6 per 
cent. bonds of the Government, and therefore tlood the country with 
currency and enable these men who had commenced a circle of spec- 
ulation to complete it. Now, I would ask if there is anything in the 
bill which I introduced authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under such circumstances, to buy 6 per cent. bonds? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I think, Mr. President, I stated in the alterna- 
tive what the Secretary of the Treasury might do. He might hold 
this money and the Government would be paying the interest on it, 
without any return ; or he might invest it in bonds; and I endeavored 
to state the consequences of either course, that they would be disad- 
vantageous to the Government, and in one case disastrous to business. 

Mr. BUCKINGHAM. Whether the Government shall be a stake- 
holder of its own indebtedness may be a question of propriety and 
expediency. What has the Government out against it? The cireu- 
lation of a large amount of money; they have promised to pay; and 
now when I go and ask the Government to pay and it refuses to pay, 
why should it not become a stake-holder of its promise and pay me 
interest until it can redeem it? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The inquiry of the honorable Senator from 
Connecticut includes an assumption which I thought had been dis- 
posed of in this body, as to the immediate duty of the Government 
under the law to redeem these notes at a stated time. It is the duty 
of Congress to provide for their payment when in its judgment it can 
be safely done. That is the obligation. If it be admitted that there 
is no other or different obligation resting on the Government, then 
the inquiry of the Senator from Connecticut falls. 

The proposition of the Senator from Michigan as modified is, as I 
understand, merely a proposition for a moderate increase of the vol- 
ume of the currency. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. The Senator will understand that that 
is the question before the Senate now. “The Senator from Michigan” 
has not withdrawn from what he proposed in the earlier stages, ex- 


culating medium is increased, just in that proportion will the evils 
to which I have referred follow. 

If we are to cut away entirely from all idea that the precious met- 
als are the standard of value; if we are to revoke the practice of the 
world through all historical times; if we are to deny the wisdom of 
practical and theoretical men in all countries and in all ages, by say- 
ing that we can abandon absolutely all reference to the value of the 
precious metals, and go on increasing the volume of paper money, 
then we enter upon a policy that can be appreciated; and the country 
and the business men of the country will do well to take notice of it, 
and prepare themselves for the disasters that await all private and 
public undertakings. And now that we have a depreciated currency, 
and should bestruggling by such meansas are at our command to return 
to aspecie basis, I hold it to be unwise in a high degree to do anything 
which tends in the opposite direction. Therefore Lam entirely opposed 
to the proposition of the Senator from Michigan. 

Icome next to the resolution reported by the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, and with great diflidence Lutter any 
thing in the way of criticism or opposition; but facets which cannot 
be kept out of sight had better be accepted and treated. The propo 
sition is that “a curreney of uniform value shall be furnished, always 
redeemable in gold or its equivalent; ” and the Senator, in the remarks 
he made, said that two things, each equal to a third, were equal to 
each other. That, as a proposition in geometry, is true. But we are 
not dealing with propositions in geometry, and we are dealing with 
actual facts in finance. 

There are three great domains of thought, two of which are open 
to examination, and the third is as yet beyond the reach of human 
inquiry. The first (and it ineludes all subjects of human consider- 
ation) is an inquiry into the existence or organization of things, 
and the second is an inquiry into the laws and the operation of laws 
by which things that are are. In matters of finance we must deal 
first with the facts; and in examining these factswe generally ascer 
tain something of the laws by which they are controlled. A faet, a 
patent fact, is that gold has no equivalent. Every man either thinks 
it better or worse, more valuable or less valuable, than something else. 
That condition of the mind is the origin of all trade. Otherwise the 
business of the world would come to a stand-still; nothing would be 
done. If you gointoashop and buy a hat for seven dollars in gold, you 
take the hat because you consider it betterthan the gold; the merchant 
takes the gold because he thinks it better for him than the hat: but 
if the next person who goes into that shop is told by the merehant 
that you took a hat and gave him seven dollars, and that you thought 
the hat was more valuable than the gold, and therefore he should do 
the same, the second man may, and probably would, refuse the bat 
upon the terms proposed. He might say “I have no use fora hat, but 
I have use for the gold.” There is no equivalent for gold in the affairs 
of men. Every exchange proceeds upon the idea that something is 
more valuable or less valuable, in the estimation of one of two people, 
than the other thing. 

What I have said of the ordinary transactions of life is equally 
true in regard to the Government bonds. To some persons, under 
some circumstances, they would be worth more than gold. Under 
different circumstances, or to other persons, they would he worth less 
than gold. Therefore the committee ask us to instruct the commit- 
tee to do that which manifestly cannot be done. 

The expression in the concluding part of the resolution comes 
within the scope of some observations which I have already submit 
ted in regard to an elastic currency “so adjusted as to meet the chang- 
ing wants of trade and commerce.” 

But, passing from the resolution, I come to the proposition which 
was submitted to us by the Senator from Ohio. I have not the bill 
before me, and must deal with his proposition from recollection. If 
[Terr in the statement of facts I shall consider it a favor to be cor- 
rected. It is, in substance, that the Government upon demand shall 
issue a 5 percent. bond in exchange for United States notes, and that 
those notes shall be applied by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 





cept as to the question immediately pending now before the Senate. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Then I will reserve what I might be disposed 
to say upon the original proposition of the Senator until it is actually 
before the Senate. 

Mr. FERRY, of Michigan. I will state to the Senator that in modi- 
fying my proposition, (and I think the Associated Press has done me 
injustice in stating that I had withdrawn from the proposition I 
originally made,) I stated most fully and clearly I think, as the 
REOORD will show, that I merely waived it for the time being, and 
rested now upon the primary question of relief, and that was an in- 
crease of currency. As it is modified now, it stands “a moderate in- 
crease of currency.” 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I shall content myself with two observations. 
One is, that so much of what I have said in regard to the preposition 
of the Senator from Connecticut and to the general proposition as 
relates to the interchangeability of bonds and United States notes is 
applicable to the original proposition of the Senator from Michigan. 
His present proposition is open to the objection which I have made 
in various forms of speech, that it is an intlation of the currency, that 
it is calculated to inflame prices, promote speculation, lead people to 
eaee in hazardous and unprofitable undertakings, and in the end 
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ring upon the country a panic and all the evils that flow from 


panics; and just in proportion as his “ moderate increase” of the cir- 





purchase of 6 per cent. bonds, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will state the proposition a little differently, if 
the Senator will allow me. ‘It is, that the Government of the United 
States will redeem its notes after a certain time, either in coin, or, at 
the option of the Government, in a United States bond bearing inter 
est at 5 per cent., and that the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 
the notes as the needs of the Government require to pay its current 
expenses, if they are more than the revenue receipts, and with the 
balance purchase or pay off 6 per cent. bonds. That is the general 
proposition I submitted last year. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. That is, shall pay the notes in a year in coin or 
5 per cent. bonds. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. ‘That proposition submitted to the country by 
Congress would produce in the public mind one of two impressions or 
a condition of doubt. Some might believe that at the end of a year 
these notes would be redeemed in coin; others might believe that 
they would be redeemed in 5 per cent. bonds; and others would re- 
main in doubt as to what would happen. Uncertainty in the policy 
of a Government in reference to finance is one of the worst of public 
evils. If you can mark out a policy, if it be not the wisest policy that 
could be devised, if, nevertheless, it is a clear and positive policy, if 
it opens to the public mind the ideas of Congress and the course that 
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is to be pursued, men at once adapt themselves to it. Business is 
flexible: it accommodates itself to the law; and the business of the 
country would go on with a degree of prosperity atfected favorably 
or adversely by the legislation of the country. 

The first objection, then, that I make tothe proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is, the uncertainty in which for twelve months the 
public mind of the country would be placed. Suppose, however, that 
the larger part should accept the idea that these notes would be re- 
deemed in coin, Coin to-day is 11 or 12 percent. premium. Immedi- 
ately every person in possession of United States notes would act 
upon the expectation that in a year the notes would command the 
coin. The opinion might, and I think would, prevail, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States could not stand the strain that would 
be made upon it, and that after the payment of twenty, or fifty, or one 
hundred million dollars at most, the Treasury would be obliged to close 
ite doors and suspend specie payments, and that specie would then 
uivanece in price. Who does not see that the prevalence of that idea 
in the publie mind would produce the withdrawal from circulation of 
the entire volume of greenbacks, to be followed by all the disasters 
Which I have attributed to the plan of my colleague? 

But suppose none of those things should happen, and you proceed to 
the point of action, and the Government should do, what I imagine 
upon that proposition it would do—offer to the holders of United 
States notes 5 per cent. ten-forty bonds. The currency received would 
he paid out by the Secretary of the Treasury for five-twenty bonds. 
The 5 per cent. bonds would be issued by the Government and sold at 
par. Operators would take their tables, which are open in every bank- 
ing-house inthe country, and having found the value of aten-forty bond 
to be par in legal-tenders, wouldat once resolve the question of the value 
of the 6 per cent. five-twenty bonds, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will my friend allow me there. I do not wish to 
interrupt him, because I know how troublesome it is; but I will say 
that the value of the 6 per cent. bonds is now limited to par in gold 
because of the right of the United States to step into the market and 
buy in all the 6 per cent. bonds now at par in gold. Hence there is a 
maximum beyond which we cannot be required to pay for our bonds, 
If, therefore, the 5 per cent. bonds now being issued are worth 994, as 
they are to-day, presuming that it will not be changed by the oper- 
ation of this bill, then the Government would have to pay one-half of 
i per cent., the difference between the par value of the 5 per cent. bond 
and the legal value of the 6 per cent. bond, which cannot rise above 
par in gold, because we have the right to pay it offin gold. That is 
an element that I desire the Senator to consider. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. This is an element which I should not have in- 
troduced into my argument except upon the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, But will he not see that without a reserve of coin, such 
as cannot be commanded from the revenues of the Government during 
the next year, and in view of the position which I have taken and I 
think demonstrated, that it is not possible to borrow coin in other 
countries for the purpose or redeeming these notes, that when he has 
issued 5 per cent. ten-forty bonds and taken in exchange the United 
States notes, he has then nothing with which he can redeem the five- 
twenty bonds onistanding, and that the result of that policy is to 
convert the entire volume of United States notes outstanding into ten- 
forty 5 per cent. bonds, and work a contraction of the currency? The 
only escape from the difficulty in which the proposition now lies is in 
following the suggestion I was about to make, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be allowed to go into the markets of the country and 
buy the 6 per cent. bonds at the market price with the United States 
notes which he has received into the Treasury ior the 5 per cent. 
bonds. 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to have the Senator’s opinion upon 
one point in connection with that. The theory of the Senator from 
Ohio is, that by authorizing United States notes to be converted into 
a 5 per cent. bond, which is now at par, he will bring the notes up to 
par. I wish to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question in re- 
gard to that. The 5 per cent. bond being now barely at par, when it 
can only be purchased from the Government in gold at par, would 
that remain at par when you authorized the conversion into it of a 
currency, Which is at 10 per cent. discount ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL., I will not undertake to state the results of two 
hypothetical propositions. My belief is that gold would be, at first, at 
some premium, notwithstanding the power of conversion. 

I was about to say that the only escape from the position in which 
the country would be placed,if the power of the Treasury were limited 
to the redemption of the 6 per cent. five-twenty bonds in coin, is to 
be found in granting to the Secretary of the Treasury authority to 
buy 6 per cent, bonds with United States notes and at the market 
value of the bonds. Otherwise the machine would not work; but 
working upon those propositions, let us see what would be the result. 
Five percent, ten-forty bonds being worth parin United States notes 
bankers would at once fix the value of a 6 per cent. five-twenty bond 
in United States notes. Bonds of the latter class could not go below 
that price. The process goes on; it might go on until the 6 per cent. 
five-twenty bonds outstanding were all thus redeemed. What would 
be the result inthe end? The interest on our debt would be 5 per cent.; 
the interest on each $100,000 would be less ; but the capital of the debt 
would be increased by the difference multiplied by the number of 
bonds sold and purchased between 100, the par value of the ten-forty 
bonds, and the market price of the five-twenty bonds purchased; so 
that in the end you would owe a larger sum of money, bearing sub- 
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stantially the same aggregate amount of interest. The percentage of 
interest would be reduced, but the volume of interest would remain 
the same, as the capital of the debt of the country would be increased 
proportionately. We should in the end, be with reference to specie 
payments, if the thing could be done in a day, precisely where we are 
now. We should have just as many dollars of United States notes in 
circulation as we have to-day, and should be in the same condition with 
reference to specie payments. 

I have thus, Mr. President, dwelt on the various propositions that 
have been submitted 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have avoided interrupting the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and have listened to every word of his argument 
with great pleasure. I wish now to ask him a question. I under- 
stand him to maintain that it is demonstrated that you cannot make 
an accumulation of gold in the Treasury, because it would provoke 
hostile legislation and hostile measures on the part of other countries ; 
that even the bringing here of fifteen millions to answer the award 
was guarded against. Now, the bill which I had the honor to intro- 
duce fixes no time within which the accumulation of gold shall be 
made, and consequently the Secretary of the Treasury would buy the 
gold when he could get it and not when he could not; it would be 
done deliberately, and so harmonize with the interests of the country, 
We at one time had $100,000,000, without that derangement being pro- 
duced; and the present product of our mines is $40,000,000, and it is 
estimated that it will be $60,000,000 the coming year; and it is agreed 
on all hands that there are $100,000,000 of gold hoarded in this coun- 
try. lask my friend whether the fact of there being no time fixed 
and these considerations do not at least leave it an open question, and 
not a demonstration, that the gold cannot be accumulated. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Of course, if there is no time certain as to when 
a thing is to be done, nobody can say that it cannot be done, because 
time is an element in the doing of everything. Unless you have a 
limit to the time there is no assurance as to what may happen. 

The suggestion made by the Senator from New Jersey, as to the pro- 
ducts of our mines, leads me to recall his attention to what I said in re- 
gard to the balance of trade. The products of ourmines have been thus 
far consumed by the demand at the ports of export to meet the balance 
of trade against us; but if the timeshould come, as I trust it may come, 
and that speedily, when the balance of trade shall be in our favor, or 
not materially against us, then the products of our mines accumulat- 
ing in the Treasury of the United States and in the banking institu- 
tions of the country will furnish a safe foundation on which we can 
resume specie payments. If the Senator from New Jersey does not 
contemplate resumption until that times arrives, I am surely with 
him, and nothing that I have said militates against the position which 
he appears to occupy. 

I was about to say that, having made such observations asI thought 
the circumstances required upon the various propositions that have 
been submitted, I have in the end to lament that the Senator from 
Missouri did not submit a proposition to the Senate. Through a la- 
bored, and ingenious, and exceedingly acceptable argument he asserted 
and stated that the thing could be done ; that specie payments could 
be resumed. I remember that it was said bya person of high author- 
ity that if a thing could be done, an ingenious man could tell how, 
and I did hope that the ingenuity of the Senator from Missouri would 
be sufficient to enable him to tell us how the thing is to be done. I did 
not listen to allof his speech, being absent at the commencement of it, 
but what I did not hear I read. 

I find that the first part was devoted to an arraignment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts for a declaration made by him, as was asserted 
by the Senator from Missouri, which on a subsequent day, with entire 
propriety and without any feeling on my part, he retracted, in regard 
to the duty of the Government to redeem the United States notes 
whenever it was able. Therefore, that part of his speech was dis- 
posed of by what he himself said on the subsequent day. 

A part of his speech was devoted to a statement of the evils of an 
inflated currency. Uponthat point I agree with him entirely. 

Another portion of his speech was devoted to the duty of resump- 
tion, which he stated with precision and argued with force. 

But the fourth and last part of his speech contained an admission 
which, in my opinion, was an entire refutation of all that he had said 
in regard to resumption—that he did not look for it within the next 
two or three years. 

I think I have a right to insist that if the Senator from Missouri is 
in favor of resumption he shall show us how it isto be done. If he be- 
lievesthatit can be done by legislative processes, those processes, in the 
nature of things, must take effect at a specific time. Let him name 
the time. I have observed here a strong disposition to put more con- 
fidence in days future, of which we know nothing, than in the days 
present,of which we have some means of judgment. I am reminded 
of those credulousand incredulous old gentlemen whomake their wills 
and devise their property to their grandchildren whom they have not 
seen, not daring to trust their children whom they have seen. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator allow me a word ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Very well. 

Mr. SCHURZ. All I have to say in reply to what the Senator from 
Massachusetts has just stated is this: We are now discussing a reso- 
lution to instruct the Committee on Finance to report to us certain 
bills. We are not discussing specific remedies for the present diffi- 
culties, nor any specific measure for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. As soon as the Committee on Finance shall have reported, 
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then it will be time to discuss the specific bills also. But then there 
are two parts to this business. In the first place we want to prevent 
intlation, and there the Senator is with us; and when we have pre- 
vented inflation, then I think we shall discuss further what is to be 
done. 

| Mr. BOUTWELL. I remember that the Senator from Missouri the 
other day, in some interlocutory remarks that we had, said he had been 
endeavoring to satisfy me that the true way to prevent inflation was 
to go for contraction, and that those of us (if I am allowed to say 
“ns” in this connection) who think that the strong point is to stand 
on the present policy of the country and resist contraction onthe one 
hand and inflation on the other, are really in the interestof the intla- 
tionists. Further, that the strongest position we could occupy was to 
siep off from this platform, to abandon this citadel, intrenched as 
we are in the settled policy of the country, and enter upon a contest 
outside; and then, in case we should be defeated by the intlationists, 
try to regain our position and hold to the old policy of the country. I 
am not sure that this may not be military strategy. There is cer- 
tainly a great example in that direction. There was a student at 
West Point by the name of Derby, known to the literary world as 
“John Phenix.” While a student there, it is said that a professor 
demonstrated, according to his ideas of demonstration, that a city or 
a citadel closely besieged could not hold out more than sixty days. 
That being demonstrated, he turned to the class, addressing them as 
a whole, but expecting answers of course by individuals, and said, 
“Young gentlemen, what would you do if you were commanding a 
force in acitadel subject to close siege?” “ Well,” said Derby, “upon 
the proposition that you have demonstrated, I would march out of 
the citadel, and let the enemy in, then I would besiege it closely, and 
in sixty days I would take it and reoccupy it.” [ Laughter. ] 

We have acitadel, and we had better keep in it. If we are driven 
out, we shall then only be in the position which the Senator from 
Missouri advises us voluntarily to accept. If those who are in favor 
of contraction and those who are in favor of the present condition of 
things, that is, a permanent volume of $356,000,000, are together un- 
equal in the contest with those who demand an addition to the cur- 
reney, [ do not see how, even with the oration of my friend the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, those who are in favor of contraction alone will be 
able to maintain their position. 

But there is a difficulty before us which seems to me more serious 
than any that we haveencountered. There has been an inflation of the 
currency, growing out of events with which we are familiar, amount- 
ing now to $27,000,000. The aggregation due to that inflation shows 
itself chiefly in the city of New York. Already the men accustomed 
to speculate have become active; stocks have advanced in some in- 
stances to within 1 per cent. of the highest point reached during the 
year 1873. If this process of inflation goes on, [am not sure if it goes 
no further than the issue of the forty-four million, it will inevitably 
be followed by events corresponding in character to those which 
occurred in the month of September last. Therefore I advance the 
position that it is the duty of Congress to so legislate, and to legislate 
immediately, as to arrest this danger and avoid the evil to the extent 
that it is capable of being avoided. It will not do to rely upon the 
Treasury Department. The Treasury Department is under orders. 
You have made appropriations for the fiscal year ending the 30th day 
of next June. You cannot revoke your orders in season to avoid the 
dangers to which we are tending. Nor is it, in my judgment, wise or 
proper to borrow money either by the issue of three sixty-five bonds 
or5 per cent. or 6 per cent. bonds. 

[ ask if, after five years of struggle, in which I have had some hum- 
ble part; if after five years of struggle to establish the credit of this 
country, to put it upon such a foundation that it is respected in all 
financial centers; if after having made provision for the payment of 
the national debt, and by its payment inspired anew republican ideas 
on the continent of Europe in the example we set of the power of a 
republic and of a free people to perform faithfully and to their full 
extent all their obligations, we are now in time of peace and in 
comparative preeperity, not substantially disturbed by theevents that 
have taken place, to go into our own markets or into the markets of 
the world begging for money to pay the current expenses of this 
Government? 

The present system of revenue is inadequate, and a revival of trade 
will not furnish the means of supporting the Government and paying 
* reasonable sum annually upon the public debt. Our experience 
under the present system justifies the opinion that we shall fail to 
meet our obligations under the act establishing the sinking fund. 

There then is but one remedy. The remedy is not here; but I can 
speak to the people of the country beyond these walls. There is but 
one remedy for the existing condition of things, and but one means 
by which we can ward off the evils which menace us—the remedy is 
taxation. Ido not say on what, either of persons, classes, or property ; 
but taxation there must be, or else the evils of an inflated currency, 
or the disgrace of borrowing money to pay the current expenses of 
the Government, will fall upon the people. Moreover, a loan does not 
redeem our pledge to maintain the sinking fund. The inflation of the 
currency, which is one way, and a poor way, of borrowing money, does 
uot redeem our plighted faith to the world. When we have exhausted | olence. Under the magnetic intlnence of the eloquence of Clay, 
every resource in the matter of economy, as it is our duty to exhaust | Webster, Everett, and other statesmen of that time, the nation was 
every resource, then, as between taxation and borrowing, as between | equal to the occasion, and the moral effect of her symp ithy ane 
burdens and disgrace, I will put burdens on the people; but I will | recognition contributed greatly toward the final result, decisively 
not consent to disgrace them. accomplished at the battle of Navarino by the destruction of the 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOSLTATL T. WALLS, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 24, 1874, 


On the joint resolution declaring the right of the Cuban republic to recognition 
as a belligerent. 

Mr. WALLS. Mr. Speaker, I feel moved to press the adoption of 
this joint resolution in obedience to what I understand as the prevail 
ing sentiment of the American people—that sentiment which soars 
above the selfishness of traditional dynasties, or the soulless ordinances 
of international law. The progress of the human family is indicated 
all along the line of its march by bright epochs, embodied in the heroic 
endeavor of peoples in the upbuilding etfort of self-government, and 
in opposition to the pernicious habit of government under the extinet 
prerogative of divine right. Experiments in the establishment ot 
governments of the people have met with almost uninterrupted fail 
ure in the past, down to the time when the continental patriots of 
our own land arose in their honesty, their might and majesty, and 
their devotion to truth and justice, to throw off the yoke of a tyranny 
less odious than that under which the Cuban patriots suffer at this 
moment, and pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
to the maintenance of the principle that ‘all men were created equal,” 
and entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and that 
when governments are subversive of these ends, they ought to be 
altered or abolished. The grand emotion of liberty enkindled in 
the hearts of the brave men of America in the resolution which spoke 
the nation into life touched a responsive chord in the hearts of pa- 
triots the world over; and following in our exemplary path, under 
the lead of the peerless La Fayette and other bright spirits of France, 
came that memorable revolution of the people of that country, whieh 
planted the germ of republicanism, the growth of which has made 
the tenure of kingeraft and imperialism of doubtful duration, And 
it must not be forgotten that in the dark hours of our struggle for in 
dependence such menas La Fayette and Kosciusko, willing to lay down 
their lives for the principle of liberty, as were the brave Crittenden, 
Ryan, Fry, and their compatriots, who, educated in the school of the 
Republic, and appreciating the immeasurable advantages of a gov 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people—inspired 
with nerve, valor, and devotion to humanity—went to the rescue of 
the intrepid patriots of the Cuban republic. 

It is a fact beyond controversy, that the erection of a republic on 
this continent placed the possessions of European powers on our soil 
beyond the possibility of rehabilitation, and created the desire for 
liberty in the hearts of all peoples to whom the glad tidings went, 
that in this endless waste of the western world, whither the star of 
empire takes its way, the full fruition of the hopes of mankind 
was fully realized. Even in the breasts of chattel slaves of Hayti, 
supposed to be brutalized by the oppression of centuries, the divine 
inspiration sprouted into patriotism, and out of the revolt there came 
a brain-power and a capacity which successfully secured emancipa 
tion, enfranchisement, the defeat of the great Napoleon, and the final 
establishment of the Haytian Republic. 

Then came the struggle of the peoples of the Spanish possessions 
in South and Central America to throw off the yoke of the tyranny 
under which the Cuban republic now sufiers without encouragement 
or assistance. 

These republics, under the genial influences of the sympathies of 
this and other great governments, came to the front in the struggle 
for national existence; and by the protier of belligerent rights, which 
came to them as the spontaneous offering of the great nations which 
are the guardians of human rights, achieved their independence and 
were bidden God-speed inthe march upward to the glory and grandeur 
of equal liberty. 

The Greek rebellion is another instance of the revolt of the people 
against oppression—in which a people struggled heroically for seven 
years, under untold suffering and privation—for the boon of liberty. 
The tyranny of the Turkish government toward the Greeks bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Spain toward the Cubans. The Greeks, 
like the Cubans, exhibited the noblest qualities of character—bravery, 
patience under suffering, and unconquerable resolution, The blood 
shed at Constantinople, the execution of the patriarch, and the mas 
sacres of Scio, find their adequate parallels in the repeated and cold 
‘blooded murders of non-combatants, foreigners, women and children, 
by the Spanish authorities in Cuba. But here the comparison ceases. 
These acts of the Turkish government toward the Greeks created a 
profound sympathy for them throughout the world, and summoned 
to the cause of Greek independence brave spirits and lovers of lib 
erty from every land. Contributions of money, the necessaries of 
life, and the munitions of war went out to them from all parts of 
civilization; and our own land was not lacking in this grand benev- 
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Turco-Egyptian fleet by the combined fleets of England, France, and 
Russia. 

Thus was the independence of an oppressed people—greatly tyran- 
nized over by a so-called paternal government, but less brutally gov- 
erned than are the Cubans by Spain—achieved mainly through the aid, 
comfort, and tangible assistance rendered by governments which cre- 
ated the precedents and conditions of international law, but upon 
whom its requirements are’ powerless when in conflict with the God- 
given privilege of self-government. 

In these later times, when the space of a century stands between us 
and the struggle of the fathers for liberty, and the heroism and sacri- 
fices of our own patriots are falling unto forgetfulness, and the con- 
ditions of neutrality still the best impulses of the heart and paralyze 
the strong arm that was ever ready to protect the weak and assist 
the oppressed to a higher plane of manhood, it seems that history has 
ceased to repeat itself: and we have forgotten the grand principle 
which underlies our institutions; ceased to have a “manifest des- 
tiny?” have given the “Monroe doctrine” to the winds of heaven ; 
while upon our own soil continued atrocities are committed in viola- 
tion of every principle we have enunciated in the past. While we 
honor the fearless commander of the British gun-boat Niobe, and are 
grateful for his timely and noble defense of our flag, and his protec- 
tion of the lives of our citizens at Santiago de Cuba, we can but feel 
the humiliation, and earnestly pray for the time to come when this 
great Government will return to the duty of protecting its own flag 
and citizens. 

lor every effort to achieve independence throughout the world, in 
the century of the existence of this Republic, the nation is measurably 
responsible by the proud example of July 4, 1776. And the sympa- 
thies of this great people have not been lacking, neither has the 
government of the country been tardy in recognizing the efforts of 
peoples striving to attain the form of government proved by trial in 
the crucible of adversity to be the best instituted among men. 

That this Congress will immortalize itself by following the tradi- 
tions of the past, and obey the behests of civilization and humanity, 
by conceding belligerent rights to the republic of Cuba, there is lit- 
tle doubt; and the friends of Cuban liberty and emancipation are 
willing to rest their ease and trust to the magnanimity and love of 
equity, individually and collectively characteristic of the war-making 
power of the land. 

Aside from the claims of the brave patriots of Cuba, battling for 
national existence, there are half a million of people whose race this 
American nation has started on the high road to equality, and whom 
they are teaching the world to respect as citizens of the best govern- 
ment on earth, suffering under the galling chains of an abject serf- 
dom, upon which we have placed the stamp of our condemnation in 
our land, and which continues in all its horrors under Spanish rule 
in Cuba, in spite of the kindly offices of Christian nations and in fla- 
grant violation of the most sacred treaty obligations. 

The course of Spain in the matter of emancipation has been one of 
continued duplicity and fraud, and the institution of slavery is as 
flourishing to-«lay in the Spanish possessions in America as before 
the time when God, in His merey, waked this nation to light and life. 
Existing a foul blot at our doors and a disgrace and a reproach to the 
institutions of which we are representative, and a foul stigma upon 
the civilization of the time, Spain has reveled in the blood-bought 
wealth of this heinous traffic for more than three centuries; and even 
now, When Russia and even Brazil have followed in our footsteps in 
the noble work of emancipation, the Spanish government insults the 
Christian world by perpetuating human slavery. 

The Cuban patriots first incurred the hatred of Spanish officials, and 
incited their persecution, by their outspoken hostility to the African 
slave trade, which Spain had solemnly agreed with Great Britain to 
prohibit, and their advocacy of emancipation in some shape. 

As early as 1848 an assemblage of Cuban planters, all slave-owners 
themselves, declared the time had come for the illicit traffic in Afri- 
can slaves to cease, and characterized it as “the scorn of the civil- 
ized world, a hideous abyss in which was buried all hope of security 
and future welfare;” and requested the inflexible prosecution of those 
engaged in the traffic. “Finally the commissioners from Cuba and 
Porto Rico, elected by the city councils of those islands, and sent to 
Madrid to report upon the reforms which their constituents claimed, 
demanded, on January 29, 1869, that the African slave trade be declared 
piracy.” In 1865 a private association of Cubans was formed in 
Havana to suppress the traffic ; and the members pledged themselves 
on their honor not to acquire property, from the date of joining the 
association, in any African slave landed on the island subsequent to 
January 29, 1869, And in a constitutional convention assembled at 
Guaimaro, the provisional capital of the republic of Cuba, in the first 
year of the declared independence of that republic, a constitution 
was unanimously adopted, the twenty-fourth article of which pro- 
vides that “all inhabitants of the republic of Cuba are absolutely 
free !” 

The contest in Cuba is waged on the part of Spain for continued 
supremacy in her possessions on this continent, pride in the prospect- 
ive dominance of the Latin races in America, and the perpetuation 
of African slavery in the western world as a continued menace to 
our institutions. The existence of the so-called republic of Spain, 
professing to be inspired by the magna charta of American liberty, which 
pronounced “all men created equal,” is a travesty upon humanity 


and a libel upon civilization while it extends the protection of the 
Spanish government to the most pronounced slave oligarchy that has 
ever existed among men. 

If, for this reason alone, this Government were to forcibly remon- 
strate with the Spanish maladministration in Cuba, and, as an act 
of humanity in consonance with the common law of nations, grant 
belligerent rights to the young republic of Cuba, Christianity would 
condone and civilization justify the act. 

We have reached the proud position occupied by the Republic to- 
day by a course which some construe as above the law, yet none will 
regret that the foul blot of slavery has been removed from our bright 
escutcheon, and the nation placed in the foremost rank of the nations 
of the civilized world above the law, according to the technical con- 
struction of those who tolerate the violation of all law, human and 
divine, if a captious selfishness furnish a pretense. International law 
is a compact of precedents, the majority of the parties to which are 
opposed to human progress, and the construction upon its require- 
ments construed to subserve the ends of governments constructed 
upon the violated rights of the people. The comparatively new idea 
of republicanism necessitates a new construction of the ordinances 
and rescripts of the indefinite provisions of international law, and a 
republic in its intercourse with the nations of the earth should, while 
observing equity, pursue a policy which would comport with the dig- 
nity of a great nation and conserve and propagate the principles upon 
which it is founded. 

The farce of emancipation has been indulged in by Spain through 
a series of years, to satisfy the remonstrance of civilization and quiet 
the conscience of the Christian world. 

The so-called emancipation act of the Spanish Cortes in 1870 is an in- 
sult to all peoples of all countries who have striven to have their insti- 
tutions conform with the requirements of the age by elevating their 
peasant classes to the plane of manhood equality. This act provides 
that all those shall be free— 


First. Who are born after the publication of the act. (Art. 1.) 


From what we know of Spanish honesty and fair dealing, it is just 
to presume that either the law was not promulgated in the Spanish 
sense of publication, or there have been no African children born in 
Cuba since the publication of the act. 


Second. Those who have served in the Spanish army, or have assisted the troops 
during the present insurrection. (Art. 3.) 


Of course the Spanish officers in power in Cuba will decide in the 
fullness of their benevolence who have served in the Spanish army 
or assisted the troops in the present insurrection, and how far this act 
will relieve them from the chains of slavery, and general emancipa- 
tion will ensue. 

Third. Those who at the date of the publication of the act, may have attained the 
age of sixty years, and others when they attain that age. (Art. 4.) 

In plain terms, as long as the slave retains capacity to be useful, he 
or she is under sixty years of age, and cannot be emancipated under 
the act. When so old as to be unable to earn bread for subsistence, 
then he or she is considered over sixty, and is emancipated under the 
act. 

Fourth. The slaves of the government and those known as emancipados. (Art. 5.) 

It is rather a reflection upon Spanish officers who have no regard 
for the lives and property of American citizens, with the protection 
of this Government shadowing them continually, to give them credit 
for entertaining consideration for the liberty of the chattel slave in 
whomevery Spanish official considers he hascommon property. Neither 
is it probable that emancipados, declared free by treaty with Great 
Britain, but who have been held in slavery in detiance of treaty obli- 
gations, will be benefited more than others supposed to be emancipated 
by this fraud called a law. 


Fifth. Those who have been cruelly punished, and their owners are punished by 
law for the offense. (Art. 17.) 


This is cool, in view of the fact that slaveholders in Cuba are not 
held accountable for the most hideous barbarities practiced upon their 
slaves, or punished for their murder. 


Sixth. Those who are not registered as slaves in the census to be taken December 
31, 1870. (Art. 19.) 


If a grain of comfort could be extracted from the preceding pro- 
visions, this clanse would invalidate all that goes before. The census, 
as a matter of course, was in the hands of the Spanish officials, whose 
sympathies and inclinations are all on the side of the slaveholders, 
and whose interests required, in their narrow view, the continuance 
of the institution of slavery in Cuba. 

If any one was emancipated by the act promulgated June 23, 1870, 
we would do gross injustice to these officials if we did not concede 
their willingness to register every man, woman, and child of the Afri- 
can race within Spanish jurisdiction as slaves, in the register of the 
census taken December 31, 1870, without the slightest uneasiness of 
conscience, and by that act invalidate the provisions of the so-called 
emancipation act, which was prepared and passed for foreign consump- 
tion, and not for home use. 

This legislation of the Spanish Cortes is an excellent sample of the 
buncombe and sabterfuge which attempt to foist upon the world a 
bastard republic, which, under the plea of Spanish pride, tolerates 
the most horrible crimes against humanity, and protects with all the 
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power of the government an institution repugnant to every sense of 
decency and right. 

Thus much for Spain in her record on a question upon which all the 
civilized nations of the earth have placed themselves right; and I 
repeat, if for this reason alone this Congress would concede belliger- 
eut rights to the Cuban republic as a means of peace and emancipa- 
tion, it would be fully justified in the eyes of the world and vindi- 
cated in history. 

But, in addition to this, we have on record, to be placed to the ac- 
count of Spain, the heinous crimes running through a series of years, 
committed by the accredited agents of Spain in the suppression of a 
rebellion which the Spanish government persists in declaring does 
not exist—the violation of the laws of war and the laws of God and 
man. These atrocities even antedate the Cuban rebellion. The dance 
of death opened more than twenty years ago with the assassination of 
the gallant Lopez and the cold-blooded murder of the brave Crittenden 
and his followers, and is appropriately supplemented by the thousands 
of bratal outrages and murders committed in recent years, and is a 
fitting preparation for the massacre of the school-children two years 
ago at Havana, the crowning horror committed upon the Virginius 
prisoners at Santiago de Cuba, and the gross insult to the flag, the 
honor of which every American ought to defend with his life if need 
be. 

Spain insists that there is no war in Cuba, and proceeds to place 
her construction upon international law as applied to neutrals in a 
state of war, and gracefully permits us to rehabilitate her navy, fur- 
nish arms and ammunition, and legal opinions if you will, to enable 
her to prosecute a war which is no war, and suppress a rebellion which 
is no rebellion. The tide of events so well developed by the gallant 
Cubans persuades us there is a war of some dimensions in Cuba, to 
suppress Which Spain has repeatedly violated the rules of civilized 
warfare, and to exterminate the men who dare to die rather than 
accept a questionable liberty under Spanish tyranny, and reforge the 
chains of slavery on the limbs of half a million human beings who 
will never bask in the sunlight of freedom till this Government 
assertsin its power that noslave shall exist upon this continent. While 
the republic of Cuba is struggling against the fearful odds of the 
wealth and munitions of war freely furnished Spain by the peoples 
of the world without hinderance, withnosympathy but that cheap and 
safe kind which emanates from mass-meetings and is couched in res- 
olutions; shut out from the light of the world, as it were; fighting like 
Spartans in the fastnesses of Cuba; decimated and dying, but never 
surrendering; the footsteps of her sympathizers are dogged by Span- 
ish spies—even followed within the jurisdiction of neutral powers, 
and on the high seas capturtd and murdered in cold blood for the 
crime of sympathizing with the heroic struggle of a brave people 
who demand liberty or death. 

The Spanish government has continued to suppress the Cuban re- 
bellion, which they persist is no rebellion, every year since its incep- 
tion, at the cost of twenty thousand lives and hundreds of thousands 
in treasure; and if no argument and no plea will reach this Congress 
from the voice of the struggling patriots or of the oppressed slaves 
of Cuba, in God’s name let us interpose to save Spain and the so- 
called Spanish republic. If the continued violation of all law, the 
contiscation of the property, and the imprisonment of American citi- 
zens, and their indiscriminate murder; the unblushing protection of 
the institution of slavery in its most repulsive form, repugnant to 
every instinct of free government; the insult to our flag, and the 
brutal murders of women and children without the forms of law, do 
not arouse this nation to duty and to action, then, in the name of the 
Spanish republic, if such an anomaly can exist in the present state 
of affairs in that unhappy country, I appeal to this Congress to re- 
lieve her of one of the insurrections on her hands so that she can 
have a fair trial in her new-found republican experiment. 

Grant belligerent rights to the republic of Cuba, and aside from 
the inestimable boon of liberty conferred upon a million of people 
who are with us and of us, we relieve a European republic of entan- 
gling alliances, and give their scheme a fairer chance among the 
crumbling dynasties of the Old World. As a representative in part 
of the people of the State of Florida, I join my feeble effort with the 
earnest appeal of the present governor of that State, who, in his last 
annual message, refers to the Cuban question as follows: 

There is a very large, rich, and beantiful isle, only eighty miles from the shores 
of Florida, whose good people have constant commercial intercourse with us, many 
of whom have fled to Florida and are residing here from the persecutions of a des- 
potic European power, and a large majority of whose people have been for several 
years and still are engaged in a severe and bloody revolutionary struggle, as our 


forefathers once were, for liberty from the tyranny of foreign domination and 
freedom from the chains of slavery. 


As our great and beloved national Government has constitutional control over 
the entire subject of our foreign affairs, it may not become me to say more than 
that, in common with the whole of our country, we do most heartily sympathize with 
every people, and especially with our neighbors, in any of their efforts to be free. 


L also submit the following memorial and resolutions adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Florida: 


Whereas the people of the island of Cuba have been and are stil! struggling for 
their national existence, and are striving to establish a free government for them- 
selves and their children ; and whereas the war waged by the Spanish government 
has no parallel, for its inhumanity, in modern times, and should not be permitted 
by any civilized nation: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the people of the State of Florida, represented in senate and 
assembly, That the Congress of the United States is requested to adopt such legis- 
lation as may be necessary to enable the national Government to extend such aid 








to the people of Cuba as becomes a great republic, whose people so ardently sym- 
pathize with an oppressed nation. Hag 

And be it further resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
are requested to present these resolutions to their respective bodies, as expressive 
of the sense of the people of Florida, 

With the submission of these earnest declarations, and the facts 
presented, I commend the question of Cuban recognition; the eman- 
cipationof theslaves in the Spanish possessions in America; the guard- 
ianship of the free institutions of an advanced civilization; the pro- 
tection of our citizens, and the vindication of our tlag, to the favorable 
consideration of the Forty-third Congress, 


Finance—Currency, 


SPEECH OF HON. C. L. MERRIAM, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 24, 1874, 
On the legality of the forty-four million reserve, 


Mr. MERRIAM. Mr. Speaker, the authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue any portion of the legal-tender notes, known 
as the forty-four million reserve, has been under discussion by the 
press and the people of our country for some three years. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate has made two reports, the 
majority report being adverse to the ruling of the officers of the Treas- 
ury, While the minority report sustains the legality of their action. 
The House of Representatives, just before the close of the Forty- 
second Congress, instructed the Committee on Banking and Currency 
to examine and report upon the same subject, but owing to the mul- 
tiplicity of business at the close of the session they were unable to 
present a report, although a sub-committee thoroughly examined all 
the laws bearing upon the issue and cancellation of legal-tender 
notes. 

During the present Congress distinguished gentlemen upon this 
floor have expressed as their opinion that there was no authority for 
its issue ; and the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Beck ] 
in his debate upon the naval appropriation bill declared that the See- 
retary of the Treasury had issued some twenty-three millions of the 
reserve in direct violation of law. Notwithstanding this is a ques- 
tion of vast importance in itself, as affecting the business interests of 
our country ; and notwithstanding thisis a question affecting the in- 
tegrity of an executive officer of our Government, and hence bearing 
upon the dignity and stability of our laws in their strict observance, 
yet neither the gentleman from Kentucky, with his well-known dis- 
position to treat public matters and public officials with entire candor 
and fairness, nor any other gentleman in either branch of Congress, 
has (as was their duty ifthey had reason to believe the Secretary was 
“directly violating the laws of Congress”) brought in either a bill to 
impeach or a resolution to define the law, and thus relieve the anxiety 
of the country and the embarrassment of the Secretary. I submit 
this is an injustice unworthy the accusers. 

The honorable gentleman who has so unmistakably made these 
charges, bearing upon the honor of the administration of one of the 
most important branchesof our Government, and affecting the moral- 
ity of administration, could not expect action to be taken by those 
who have, with great care, examined all the laws bearing upon the 
issue of United States notes, and who believe that a true construction 
of the various acts fully justifies the Secretary—nay, imposes it upon 
him as a duty—to use “in times of public exigency” any portion of 
the forty-four million reserve, not in lending it to banks or bankers, 
but in paying the maturing obligations imposed by authority of Con- 
gress whenever the revenues of the Government are inadequate. The 
question of the policy of intrusting such vast powers in the hands of 
any one man, as would enable him at his will to contract or expand 
the currency, and, if he were not true and honorable, enabling him to 
speculate with undue advantage over the legitimate transactions of 
business, may well invite the thoughtful consideration of Congress. 
Fortunately for the credit of our nation and the contidence of our peo- 
ple, no man has, thus far, the least suspicion of the integrity of our 
financial ministers. The late Secretary, who first issued from the re- 
serve, was returned to the Senate of the United States from a proud 
and sensitive constituency, and we might argue their acquiescence in 
the legality and necessity of the issue, from the fact that, as a class, 
they are bullionists, “hard-money men,” and that by the election of 
the late Secretary to one of the hizhest positions within the gift of 
the people of this Republic, they indorsed his action. 

And although I appreciate the possible danger and am opposed to 
the continuance of such power vested in any one man by the contin- 
uance of a reserve, it is well that we examine with entire candor and 
bring to bear upon it the common sense of plain and practical business, 
that we may comprehend the motives of those legislators who framed 
the law. It is the habit, especially of men of our day, to decide even 
grave matters at once and without analysis, either in accordance with 
their own personal wishes or their own preconceived ideas of the safety 
or the policy of the act. 
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Those who have studied the necessities of our Treasury during and 
since the war, and who have considered the importance to the peo- 
ple of building up and maintaining the credit of the nation, realize 
the wisdom of those patriotic and able financiers who carried us 
through peril to safety; and few measures aided them more than this 
provision of a fund always available for use to meet publie exigen- 
cies—not only in war, but when industry struggled for the rewards 
of peace. It is evident that their sagacity anticipated a contingency 
like the recent financial crisis which so affected the revenues of our 
Government. 

I will assume that no citizen of this country, in or out of Con- 
gress, would be willing to see the credit of this nation blackened by 
default. 

An acquiescence in the continuance of the reserve, as such, by 
Congress—when aware of its use in the past and probable use in the 
future, “if public exigencies seemed to require it”—ought to be a full 


justification of the action of the Secretary; for we all know that a 


resolution of three lines and the action of a few hours could have 
prevented its use forever; and I now submit to Congress that the dig- 
nity of legislation demands its immediate determination; but in jus- 
tification of past action, let us not forget that the cash account of the 
treasury of a nation is in one sense like the cash account of a merchant 
or banker—all have large daily receipts and large daily payments. 
If large payments must be made next week or next month, all who 
are prudent financiers will provide in advance to cover contingencies, 
The Seeretary of the Treasury especially must provide money in 
audvanee, or endanger the nation’s credit; for he has no authority to 
borrow. Either at one end or the other of his cash account must stand 
areserve; if it is not in a fixed sum, like the forty-four millions, he must 
provide it at the other end of the account by selling gold and hoard- 
ing currency to meet expected and unexpected demands, Now, Isub- 
mit to this House and the country that the ability to use from this 
forty-four millions during this crisis has gone far toward the restora- 
tion of confidence and business, without which we could not hope 
for the return of adequate revenues to meet our obligations, and it 
has at least illustrated the wisdom of the framers of this law of re- 
serves for a contingency like the present. The panic broke upon a 
country fat with the wealth of industry. In an hour, banks, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers went down ina crash. In an hour the hum 
of a million spindles was hushed; willing labor walked idle in the 
streets: universal financial distress threatened a nation at the hour of 
its unequaled prosperity. The nation’s revenues shrank far below its 
immediate necessities. The reserve—wise at least in this emergency— 
came to our relief. By its use confidence, which is greater, broader, 
and more powerful than gold, is surely and rapidly, day by day, hour 
by hour, coming back to us. Manufacturers are again giving work to 
thousands and thousands of willing hands, who joyfully earn bread 
and happiness for their families. The great wheels of busy industry 
are again being put in motion, and men are no longer seared at phan- 
toms of financial dissolution. Except for the reserve, we must have 
sold our gold for currency; and gathering it up, intensified and length- 
ened the distress, which would have still more endangered law and 
order in our large cities by an accepted excuse for riot and mischievous 
COTRIMUDISIN, 

The use of the reserve, it is true, is an expansion, with all its pres- 
ent effects. The sale of gold would have been a contraction, and one 
at this moment more dangerous than any Wall-street lock-ups, which 
have caused such frequent distress to the commercial community in 
years past. In consideration of our recent and present experiences, 
and what is greatly due to a people suspicious from the charges that 
have been made, and to an oflicer whom we all believe to be honest 
and who desires to perform his duty, Il crave your indulgence while 
examining the law that justifies his action ; for nothing can be gained 
to our honor or credit as a nation by a passionate verdict upon so im- 
portant a question, about which good men disagree. It is not in jus- 
tification of Mr. BOUTWELL or Mr. Richardson I would do it, but in 
justification of the administration of an important branch of our 
Government, 

Let us, then, examine if the Secretary of the Treasury has had the 
power to issue United States notes in amounts within the $44,000,000, 
which form the difference between the minimum of aggregate cir- 
culation ($356,000,000) fixed by the act of February 4, 1868, and the 
maximum ($400,000,000) prescribed by the acts of February 25, 1862, 
July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863, and affirmed by the act of June 
30, 1864. 

In other words, can the Secretary, under the laws regulating the 
original issue, the reissue, and the retiring of United States notes, 
make an issue of notes to replace such as have been retired and de- 
ducted from the aggregate circulation ; or has the retiring of United 
States notes imposed a limit upon the aggregate circulation allow- 
able, which is final so far as the power of the Secretary is concerned, 
and cannot beexceeded, except under a new authority from Congress ? 

_After a careful review of the acts of Congress involved, and of the 
circumstances and financial condition under which they were passed, 
I have reached the conclusion that an issue of United States notes, 
which in effect restores to the circulation a sum previously retired, 
loes not exceed the powers of the Secretary, so long as the aggregate 
of $400,000,000 is not exceeded, but is warranted by law within that 


limit, whenever, in the judgment of the Secretary, strong considera- 
tions of public interest require it. 





The claim is that the general authority conferred apon the Seere- 
tary, by law, to reissue United States notes extends to notes which 
have been retired, and continues in full force to the present day, 
The objection is, that, even conceding the existence of the powe: 
while the Secretary was retiring notes at his discretion, and that he 
might, without positive direction of law, but upon his own know! 
edge of the fiscal situation, restore retired notes when necessary to 
meet an increased demand for cireulating medium, still this power 
ceased when Congress intervened (by the acts of 1866 and 1868) to 
determine the amount of notes to be retired ; that these acts, in ettect 
or by implication, repealed any authority to restore retired notes to 
circulation, which might, previously, have been deduced from the 
laws authorizing reissues, 

The laws authorizing issues and reissues of United States notes ar 
the following: 

The act of February 25, 1862, chapter 33, section 1, (12 Statutes 
at Large, 345.) This act, after authorizing the Secretary to issue 


$150,000,000, (fifty millions thereof to be in lieu of demand Treasury 


notes theretofore authorized,) expressly declares that— 

Such United States notes * * * may be reissued from time to time, as the exi. 
gencies of the public interests shall require. 

There are no expressions making it obligatory upon the Secretary 
to issue the notes or all of them, or to maintain the full amount at 
all times as a circulating medium; nor any expressions limiting the 
power of reissue to mutilated or destroyed notes and notes paid into 
the Treasury in course of dealings with the Government, or to cases 
in which a reissue should be required for the service of the Govern- 
ment. 

The act of July 11, 1862, chapter 142, section 1, (12 Statutes at 
Large, 532.) This act, after again authorizing the Secretary to issue, 
in addition to the amounts previously authorized, one hundred and 
fifty millions, declares that— 

The Secretary of the Treasury * * * may reissue the notes so received in ex 


change; may receive and cancel any notes heretofore lawfully issued under any act 
of Congress, and in lieu thereof issue an equal amount in notes such as are author 


ized by this act. 


There are no expressions requiring the Secretary to maintain a uni- 
form aggregate of circulation, or restricting him, in reissues, to re- 
placing worn-out notes, and placing notes paid in at the Treasury 
again in circulation. 

The act of March 17, 1862, chapter 45, section 4, (12 Statutes at 
Large, 370.) This act provides— 

That in all cases where the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized by law to 
reissue notes, he may replace such as are so muttlated or otherwise injured as to be 
unfit for use with others of the same character and amount. 

This language implies that there were, previous to the act, more 
cases than one in which the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to reissue notes, and that the exchange of mutilated notes for new 
ones was not one of those intended; for such exchange is now spoken 
of as newly authorized. 

The act of March 3, 1863, chapter 73, section 3, (12 Statutes at Large, 
710.) This act, after authorizing the Secretary— 

If required by the exigencies of the public service, for the payment of the Army 


and Navy, and other creditors of the Government, to issue on the credit of the United 
States the sum of $150,000,000 of United States notes— 


(To include an amount previously authorized by joint resolution, ) 
declares that— 

Any of the said notes, when returned to the Treasury, may be reissued from time 
to time as the exigencies of the public service mayrequire. Andin lien of any of said 
notes, or any other United States notes returned to the Treasury and canceled or 
destroyed, there may be issued equal amounts of United States notes, such as are 
authorized by this act. 

Here, it will be observed, the original issue of the notes authorized, 
is directly confided, as respects amount, to the official judgment of the 
Secretary, and a reissue is allowed upon the simple fact that notes 
have been returned to the Treasury and either canceled or destroyed. 

The act of June 30, 1864, chapter 172, sections 1 and 2, (13 Statutes at 
Large, 218.) This act (after authorizing an issue of Treasury notes— 
a matter not material to a question involving only the amount allow- 
able of United States notes) declares that— 

The Secretary of the Treasury may redeem, and cause to be canceled and de- 
stroyed, any Treasury notes or United States notes heretofore issued under author 
ity of previous acts of Congress, and substitute in lieu thereof an equal amount of 
Treasury notes, such as are authorized by this act, or of other United States notes. 


And it then declares in a proviso— 


Nor shall the total amount of United States notes issued or to be issned ever ex- 
ceed 3400,000,000. 


The acts reviewed in their connection, and construed in the light 
of the fiscal condition of the country, and the actual management of 
the national finances during the period covered, clearly confer upoii 
the Secretary a power to reissue noves previously withdrawn or with 
held from circulation. For it should be carefully borne in mind that 
the period was one during which the Government was endeavoring 
to readjust, as rapidly as consistent with the general commercial pros- 
perity, an immense mass of obligations contracted under the exigen- 
cies of war. 

The majority of the Senate Committee on Finance, in their report 
upon the power of the Secretary to issuc United States notes, &c.. 
made January 14, 1873, exhibit the general facts attending this 
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course of legislation in a very clear and striking manner. They say 
that the power of issuing United States notes, conferred by the acts 
of February 25, 1862, July 11, 1562, and March 3, 1963, above men- 
tioned— 

Was felt to be a dangerous one, liable to abuse, and was carefully limited and 
enarded. Though the war continued two years and more after the passage of the 
act of March 3, 1863, and immense sums were borrowed upon various forms of 
security, the limit of United States notes was not enlarged. 

The close of the war was followed with measures by both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government to still further limit and reduce the volume of 
legal-tender notes. 

These measures are then rehearsed, showing that Secretary Me- 
Culloch in his annual report in December, 1965, expressed the opinion 
that the circulating medium of the country was altogether excessive 
and urged measures for a reduction; and that the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resolution, introduced March 15, 1366, to the etfect 
that— 

This House cordially concurs in the view of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
relation to the necessity of a contraction of the currency, with a view to as early a 
resumption of specie payments as the business interests of the country will per- 
mit, &c. 


These facts corroborate and explain the permission given to the 
Secretary in the express terms of the acts already quoted, to reissue 
notes. ‘The general policy of the acts was that the smallest amount 
of notes necessary for the public service should be issued in the first 
instance; that whenever causes should arise diminishing the volume 
of circulation required notes were to be retired; that a reduction or 
contraction in the aggregate amount was desired, and was anticipated 
from the course of action indicated to the Treasury Department; and 
that the variations in amount of circulation needed from time to time, 
and any evils consequent upon retiring too large a quantity of notes 
at one date, were to be met and relieved by a reissue of such sum as 
the Secretary might perceive to be temporarily needed by the country. 

An executive power to reissue notes is indispensably necessary to 
the safe and harmonious operation of any system of rapid and con- 
tinnous contraction of paper currency. 

If the act of retiring notes is made absolutely final, and they ean 
inno event be restored to the circulation without authority of the 
legislative body, there is then no timely remedy for grievous incon- 
veniences Which may result if the process of retiring is at any time, 
or from any cause, pressed too rapidly forward. 

It is clear, then, that the acts in force prior to April, 1866, author- 
ized the Secretary te reissue notes which had been retired, when he 
should ascertain that the public interest required it. Has this power 
heen impaired by subsequent legislation ? 

The acts of Congress indicated as depriving the Secretary of this 
power are the act of April 12, 1866, chapter 39, sections L and 2, (14 
Statutes at Large, 31,) and the act of February 4, 1868, chapter 6, (15 
Statutes at Large, 34.) 

Neither of them contains any expressions abating or aflecting the 
power to reissue, The first contained provisions modifying the 
duties of the Seeretary in disposing of bonds, and in applying the 
proceeds of bonds sold, and contained the following proviso: 


That of United States notes not more than $10,000,000 may be retired and can 
celed within six months from the passage of this act, and thereafter not more than 
24,000,000 in any one month. 


And the latter simply declares that— 

The authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to make any reduction of the 
currency by retiring or canceling United States notes shall be, and is hereby, sus- 
pended; but nothing herein contained shall prevent the cancellation and destrue- 
tion of mutilated United States notes and the replacing of the same with no‘%es of 
the same character and amount. 

These acts, then, imposed first a check, (1866,) and then a prohibi- 
tion, (1868,) upon the process of contraction; they restricted and at 
last forbade the retiring of United States notes. But a prohibition 
upon retiring notes affords no just or reasonable implication against 
a power to restore them. The acts in question do afford ground for 
the inference, that, in the judgment of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury had, in a period immediately previous, retired more notes 
than a prosperous condition of the money affairs of the country would 
justify or permit; but this inference points to and encourages a 
restoration of some of such retired notes to the circulation, rather 
than discourages it. 

The Secretary had retired more notes than was expedient. Con- 
gress directed that he should do so no longer; leaving his power to 
reissue them untouched. The natural construction is that Congress 
might even have directed a reissue, if they had not known the power 
to be vested in the Secretary, and believed that, if increasing strin- 
xency required, the power would be promptly and faithfully exer- 
cised, in deference to the clear will of Congress, though contrary to 
the previous policy of the Department. 

But it is said that the act of 1868, in effect, prescribes the aggre- 
gate volume of United States notes allowable, and thereafter the ex- 
ccutive officer must not increase it. Nothing in the act, and nothing 
in the policy disclosed by previous acts, indicates any purpose to pre- 
scribe an aggregate actual amount of circulation. The three acts 
authorizing three issues of United States notes (February 25, 1°62, 
July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863) do indeed prescribe a limit which 
the Secretary must not exceed; but they do not prescribe an act- 
ual aggregate. The first two impliedly, and the last explicitly, 
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make the aggregate actual cireulation de pend upon the official judg 
ment of the Secretary. 


It is entirely clear that under the act of March 3, 1863, the agere 


gate actual circulation might have been increased from time te time 
to any amount between three and fonr hundred millions, according 
as the Secretary found the issue of notes required for the payment ot 
creditors of the Government. 


This is irrespective of any power to reissue. The aggregate might 


also be diminished — prior to 1866 —indetinitely by retiring notes ; 
and it might be restored again by reissuing. 


The act of 1864 carried the allowable limit up to $400,000,000 (ad 


ditional to those required for redemption of temporary loan :) but it 
did not fix four hundred millions as the aggregate cireulation. Th 
sum to be in circulation always depended upon the judgment of the 
Secretary, acting under the authority given by the law, (act of Isu% 
and controlled only by the statement of a specific sum as a limi 
The amount of notes in cireulation never became four hundred mil 
lions, unless by some determination, or successive determinations, of 
the Secretary, that an issue of notes to that amount was requisite to 
the payment of the creditors of the Government; and there was no 
requirement of law that the actual amount should continue at any 
specific sum, but it might be varied by subsequent exercise of thy 
power to retire and reissue, 


The act of 1968 betrays no intent to change the settled poliey of 


the Government in this respect, by fixing a permanent amount for 
the circulation of United States notes. It operates simply to fix a 
minimum limit below which the Secretary cannot carry a rednetion ; 
just as the act of 1865 fixes a maximum which he must not exceed. 
Between these two limits, the actual amount remains dependent, as 
it was under the act of 1865, upon the official judgement of the Secre 
tary, exercised upon occasion for retiring or reissuing notes, as the 
varying condition of affairs may require. 


The formal and emphatic manner in which Congress, by the aet of 


June 30, 1854, fixed a maximum of issue has not been paralleled in 
any subsequent enactment relating either to an expansion or a con 
traction of the currency. “Nor shall the total amount * * * 

ever exceed,” &c., is the phraseology employed; and although the 
word “ever” is to be qualified by the words “at any one time,” un 
derstood, yet no language could have more clearly expressed the 
deliberate intent of Congress to fix a permanent limitation of issue. 


No language so forcible and direct as this is used in any subse 


quent act bearing on the question of limitation. The Seeretary “may 


at his discretion issue,” &e., (act of March 8, 1865,) “not more than 
$4,000,000 in any one month,” may be thereafter retired, &c. (Act of 


April 12, 1866.) “The authority of the Secretary to make any redue 
tion of the currency is hereby suspended,” &e. (Act of 
February 4, 1868.) In all these later enactments the language used 
is well fitted to indicate provisions of a temporary character or the 
exercise of a discretionary power, but not to change an arbitrary 
limit enacted in the most express and positive manner possible. All 
inferences, therefore, drawn simply from the text of the different stat 
utes cited, are necessarily to the effect that Congress, by the act of 
1864, fixed, beyond peradventure, a positive limitation of issue whieh 
it has not since, in any direct mode, or by any direct words, altered 
or reduced. 

It is further to be remarked that, at, the very time the act arresting 
contraction was passed, (February 4, 1868,) and which is claimed to 
fix both the maximum and the minimum at the exact amount then 
outstanding, there were more than thirty millions of fractional em 
rency outstanding and redeemable by law in United States notes, for 
which, if that construction be correct, no provision whatever was made, 
Moreover, Congress (March 2, 1867) authorized the issue of tifty mil 
lion 3 per cent. certificates, subsequently (July 25, 1868,) increased to 
seventy-five millions, all payable in lawful money on demand. With 
out a reserve, how could these certificates be met if they came in snd- 
denly, as, in fact, they did in September, 1°69, when the Secretary was 
obliged to issue a million and a half of the reserve of $44,000,000 to 
meet the demand? There was then no other reserve in existence, the 
one of fifty millions, mentioned in the acts authorizing four hundred 
and fifty millions in all, being applicable only to a particular class of 
temporary deposits, known as temporary loans. These had all been 
paid, and the issue made for that purpose being above the permanent 
limit, i. e. four hundred millions, had all been redeemed and canceled 
according to law, so that that reserve no longer existed when the act 
restraining contraction was passed. But the fractional currency was 
still outstanding, and an issue of fifty millions of 3 per cent. certifi 
cates, (afterward increased to seventy-five millions,) payable on de 
mand, had in the mean time been authorized by Congress. 

It has undoubtedly always been the opinion of the Department, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, (General Spinner,) and the First Comptro! 
ler, whose decisions are, by law, to a certain extent authoritative in 
the Treasury Department, and who ean have no personal interest in 
the law or in the way it should be construed, that bet ween the maxinum 
of four hundred millions, as fixed by the laws authorizing the issue 
of United States notes, and the minimum of three hundred and fifty 
six millions, at which the process of contraction was arrested, the 
difference, forty-four millions, constituted a reserve which, in th 
language of the act of February 25, 1-62, “ may be reissued from “time 
to time as the exigencies of the public interest may require.” In these 
views, it seems to me, impartial minds must coneur. 
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West Virginia Contested Elections. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. MILTON SPEER, 
OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee on Elections on the West Virginia contested-election cases— 

Mr. SPEER said: 

Mr. SPeakER: I shall not follow the bad example of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bur Ler] by injecting into this discussion 
a partisan appeal. I know that the House of Representatives is not 
in its organization a judicial body. Butthere is nothing in the rel- 
ative strength of the political parties on this floor, and there is noth- 
ing in the cases now pending, that should excite party feeling, or 
that should lead the members of the House away from their plain, 
sworn duty, fairly to judge of the elections of these claimants to seats 
here. 

In 1872 there were two elections for Congressmen held in West 
Virginia, one on the fourth Thursday of August, and the other on the 
fourth Thursday of October. They were both regularly held by the 
officers duly authorized to hold elections, as appears by the certificate 
of the governor of the State. There is no allegation of fraud, vio- 
lence, or intimidation. Every legal voter in that State had the full 
right to deposit his ballot if he wished so to do; hence, whether the 
vote at the one election or at the other election was large or small, it 
resulted not from anything connected with the conducting of the 
election itself, but from the indisposition of the voters to vote, and 
to some extent from doubt as to the legal day. 

If the October election was the legal election, then Messrs. Wilson 
and Martin beyond all question are entitled to their seats. If the 
August election was the legal election, then Mr. Davis is and Mr. 
Hagans may be entitled to his seat. If neither was the legal day of 
election, then neither set of claimants are entitled to seats. 

Before I proceed further let me say a word upon the merits of 
these cases. It is true that in the first district the vote polled in 
August is much larger than the vote polled in October. This results 
from the fact that there was an exciting contest then over the adop- 
tion or rejection of the new constitution. It was warmly supported 
upon the one side and warmly opposed upon the other. The whole 
State was aroused upon that single issue. Subordinate to it was the 
election of governor and other State officers. The names of the can- 
didates were upon one slip of paper, forming but a single ticket ; and 
many persons, doubtless, voted the ticket without knowing that they 
were voting for Congressman at all. This accounts for the large vote 
cast in August in the first district. 

But I desire this House, in justice to Mr. Wilson, to know and re- 
member that, believing the legal day of holding the congressional 
election was the fourth Thursday of October, he did not intend to be 
voted for in August; but his friends urged him, as a matter of safety, 
to enter the August canvass, with the understanding that, even if 
elected then, he was also to run again in October, as Mr. Hereford did 
in the third district, and thus avoid any shadow of question as to get- 
ting his seat here. But it was now so late that he could not have 
tickets with his name on distributed thronghout the entire district, 
which was territorially very large, and on this account and for this 
reason only he lost more votes than would have elected him. As it 
was, he was beaten but 413. 

Thold in my hand the affidavit of Mr. Leonard, who was a member 
of the constitutional convention from Wirt County, which sustains 
my statement on this point, and I ask the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

West Vireimia, Wood County, to wit: 

This day personally appeared before me, David D. Johnson, a notary public in and 
for the county and State aforesaid, D. H. Leonard, who, after being sworn in due 
form of law, says that he was a resident of Wirt County, West Virginia, at the 
time of and for several years before the election for State, county, and other officers 
on the fourth Thursday of August, 1872; that before said election, and when the 
democratic committee for said Wirt County were about to have the tickets printed 
for said election, they asked deponent (he having been a member of the State con- 
atitutional convention from that senatorial district) if it was necessary and proper 
to have the name of Colonel Benjamin Wilson, the democratic candidate for Con- 
gress, printed on said tickets to be voted for at said August election ; deponent told 
themit was not necessary to do so as there would not be, in his opinion, an election 
for member of Congress until the fourth Thursday in October, and that isthe opinion 
of the members of the convention. And for this reason Wilson's name was not 


printed on said tickets with other candidates, and was not voted for at said election 
in said county. ; 


D. H. LEONARD. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of November, 1873. 
Witness my hand and notarial seal. 


[SRAL.] DAVID D. JOHNSON, Notary Public. 

Mr.SPEER. While the otherdemocratic candidates received in this 
county about 550 votes, Mr. Wilson received only 163, showing a loss 
to him, by reason of the belief that August was not the legal time for 
the election, of nearly 400 votes, or about the number by which he was 
beaten in the district. The same state of facts existed at different 
polls in other counties. In those counties where the tickets with his 
name on were fully circulated he ran ahead of his party vote. 


At the election in October a much smaller vote was polled than in 
August. There were no candidates voted for but members of Con- 
gress; and, coming so soon after the exciting struggle over the new 
constitution, it was not to be expected that a full vote would be cast, 
But Wilson was voted for in every one of the fifteen counties com- 
posing his district. In August there were over 36,000 less votes polled 
in the State for the candidates for Congress than were cast for and 
against the constitution, thus showing that that number of voters 
present at the polls and voting refused to participate in the election 
of Congressmen on that day, evidently from the belief that it was not 
the legal day. 

I have thus referred to the facts in the first district, not because I 
believe they affect the question upon which this contest turns, but 
for the purpose of correcting an erroneous impression which has per- 
vaded this entire discussion. 

But what are the facts in the second district? There the leaders 
and representatives of both political parties met in convention before 
the August election; and after discussing the question as to when 
Representatives in Congress should be elected, both conventions con- 
cluded that the fourth Thursday of October was the legal day; and 
therefore they adjourned without making any nomination for Con- 
gress. Of one of these conventions Mr. Hagans, now one of the claim- 
ants for a seat from that district, was a member. After the adjourn- 
ment of his party convention, for the reason that August was not the 
lawful time for holding the election, Mr. Hagans,on his own account, 
and without a nomination from any party or convention, and with- 
out the knowledge of either party in several of the counties, had his 
name printed on the slip containing the names of the republican candi- 
dates, and was voted forin only four out of the eighteen counties compos- 
ing the district. He received 3,441 votes in a district that, at the same 
election, gave the republican State ticket over 14,000 votes ; and of the 
3,441 he got 2,919 in two counties—his own and an adjoining one on 
the line of the railroad. In eleven counties there was not a single 
vote cast for any person for Congress at this election. The district em- 
braced a large extent of territory, and in many parts of it the voters 
of both parties were blissfully ignorant that Mr. Hagans, even in im- 
agination, was a candidate. His candidacy and pretended election 
were a fraud—a palpable fraud upon the people irrespective of party. 
Now, in view of these facts, unanswered and unanswerable, he claims 
a seat on this floor. In my judgment, he is no more entitled to ad- 
mission here, either in law or justice, as a Representative of the peo- 
ple of the second congressional district of West Virginia, than is the 
king of the Ashantees. If successful, his succeas may be fitly de- 
scribed, in the language of the Berkeley Union, a republican journal 
of his own district, as the “larceny of the position,” to which he was 
never legally chosen. So much for the merits of these cases. 

In my argument upon the law, I shall reverse the order of time, 
and consider the October election first. And just at this point per- 
mit me to say that it appears to me much confusion and misappre- 
hension have been introduced into this discussion all the way through 
by forgetting the fact that the Legislature of West Virginia, in pro- 
viding for elections in that State, acted under authority derived 
from two separate and distinct sources. When it provided for the 
election of State officers, it was carrying out the authority which it 
derived from the State constitution. When it provided for the elec- 
tion of Congressmen, it was exercising authority derived, not from 
the State constitution, (because the State constitution could not con- 
fer it,) but derived from the national Constitution. Hence, if in a 
separate section the Legislature of West Virginia had provided for 
the election of State officers in execution of its authority under the 
State constitution, and then in another section had provided for the 
election of Congressmen under the authority derived from the na- 
tional Constitution, and had in each section prescribed the same day, 
there would have been no question left then as to the properconstruc- 
tion of the statute. It has, however, done substantially that very 
thing, except that it has blended the execution of its dual authority 
into a single section, or, to speak more accurately, into two depend- 
ent sections. 

I trust that this distinction will be borne in mind, because it has an 
important bearing on the argument in this respect: When the consti- 
tutional convention, as is alleged by the advocates of the August 
election, changed the time of holding the general election, it had 
jurisdiction over only the State election. The anthority of the Legis- 
lature to prescribe the time for the congressional election had not 
been derived from any constitutional convention, and such a body 
had no jurisdiction over it. It had no authority to fix it as against 
an existing provision of the Legislature on the subject, and no au- 
thority to change it. And if it had no authority to change it directly, 
it had no authority to change it indirectly or by implication. Hence, 
in construing the provisions of the constitution which it framed rela- 
tive to elections, the fair and legal inference is, in the absence of ex- 
press words to the contrary, that they refer only to such elections as 
the convention was competent to authorize, and not to those whose 
regulation as to time, place, and manner is placed by the Federal 
Constitution in the State Legislature. 

What, then, was the legal day for holding the congressional election 
in West Virginia in 1872? To answer this question, is to determine 
thiscase. Themajority of the committee believe, and haveso reported, 
that the day prescribed by law was the fourth Thursday of October. 
Upon the other hand, two members of the committee hold that the 
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legal day was the fourth Thursday of August; and two other mem- 
pers hold that there was no time legally prescribed for the election of 
Representatives in Congress in 1872. eae eas 

| maintain that the Legislature of West Virginia prescribed the 
fourth Thursday of Octoberas the day, and that no competent authority 
has changed or attempted to change the day. 

The Federal Constitution, article 1, section 4, provides that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof ; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing Senators. 

Observe the langyage. The times “shall be prescribed” “by the Legis- 
lature;” not “may be,” leaving it to legislative discretion. The grant 
of the power is mandatory, not permissive ; and devolves a duty—upon 
whom? The Legislature, composed, of course, of two houses. Todo 
what? To preseribe, establish, make known beforehand, the time of 
electing Representatives in Congress. This duty shall be performed 
by the Legislature in advance of the election. 

“Having imposed this obligation, the Federal Constitution goes a 
step further, and requires in article 6 that— 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the members of the sev- 
eral State Legislatures * * * shall be bound by oath or afirmation to support this 
Constitution. 

Having granted the power and imposed the duty, it enjoins the 
faithful execution of that power and the faithful discharge of that 
duty by the most solemn sanction known to the law. Mr. Webster, 
in the Massachusetts constitutional convention of 1820, declared that 
“ whatsoever was enjoined on the Legislature by the Constitution of 
the United States the Legislature was bound to perform.” 

And, right here, let me say that the doctrine that a constitutional 
convention can exercise the power of prescribing the time for con- 
gressional elections, as against an existing provision of the Legisla- 
ture, seems to me as dangerous as it is unwarranted. The members 
of a constitutional convention are not required to be sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States; and if they have the power to 
do what it is not made their duty to do, they are a law unto them- 
selves in its exercise. If the convention may prescribe the time, it 
may deny to the Legislature the power to prescribe it; and having 
taken from the Legislature the right to fix the time, may refuse to 
fix it itself; and, without the violation of any legal obligation, may, 
at its pleasure, leave the State absolutely unrepresented in Congress, 
Such a*doctrine rests upon the theory that the Federal Government 
has sown in its very womb the seeds of its own destruction. 

With its duty plainly before it, the Legislature of West Virginia, 
ou the 13th of November, 1863, passed “An act to regulate elections by 
the people,” which, in section 1, provides : 

And on the fourth Thursday of October, 1864, and the same day in every second 
year thereafter, a governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, and attorney-gen- 
eral for the State ; @ Representative in the Congress of the United States for each con- 
gressional district, for the term commencing on the 4th day of March next after the 
election ; and a prosecuting attorney, surveyor of lands, recorder, county treasurer, 
nud the number of assessors prescribed by law for every county. 

Here was a specific day named, to wit, the fourth Thursday of 
October; and had this law remained unchanged in its letter this con- 
test could not have arisen. But how came the letter of this section 
to be changed? In the same year that it was passed the Legislature 
passed “An act to provide for revising, collating, and digesting intoa 
code, the statute laws now in force in this State.” The title shows its 
object and purpose to be, not to enact new legislation, but to codify 
existing laws. The work provided for under this act was completed 
on the 29th December, 1358, and adopted as the code of West Virginia. 

The preamble is as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary and expedient that the general statutes of this State 
should be reduced into one act, and divided into proper chapters and sections, in 
order that omissions and defects should be supplied and remedied, and the whole 
rendered concise, plain, and intelligible — 

The language of this preamble shows most clearly that it was not 
the intention of the Legislature to alter and repeal statutes, but to 
arrange, simplify, and systematize them. Turn to chapter 3 of the 
code relat ing to elections, and read its title: “The officers to be elected 
and the time of their election ’—not the “occasion.” 

And this brings me to the existing law. 

The first two sections of chapter 3 of the code of West Virginia are 
In these words: 

1. The general election of State, district, county, and township officers, and mem- 

bers of the Legislature, shall be held on the fourth Thursday of October. 
_ 2. At the said elections in every year there shall be elected delegates to the Leg- 
islature, and one senator for every senatorial district. And in the year 1870, and 
every second year thereafter, a governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, and 
attorney-general for the State; a prosceuting attorney, surveyor of lands, recorder, 
and the number of assessors prescribed bylaw, anda Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States, for the term beginning on the 4th day of March next 
after the election, for every congressional district; and in the year 1870, and every 
fourth year thereafter, a judge of the supreme court of appeals for the State, and a 
clerk of the circuit court, and a sheriff for every county; and in the year 1874, and 
every sixth year thereafter, a judge for every circuit. * , 

These sections are dependent and inseparalle, and the one must 
aid in the interpretation of the other. The office and purpose of the 
first section is to prescribe the time of the election. The existing law 
fixed the fourth Thursday of October, and provided that on that day 
a Representative in Congress should be elected in every second year. 
Thecode separating the tieof the election from the designation of the 
1863 expressed in one. All that is inthe section of the old law above 
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ofticers to be elected expresses in two sections what the election law of 
cited is incorporated in the new, with the addition of certain otlicers 
whose election is also provided tor. 
certain, by name, for the election of Congressmen. 
Viating the language, but not intending to change the law, provided 
in section 1 that the general election should be held on the fourth 
Thursday of October. There isno change in the day, and there is no 
change in the officers whose election was provided for on that day. 
But the first section ends after naming the time. 
and only purpose. 


The act of 1863 prescribed a day 
The code, abbre- 


That is its specitic 


Section 2 then follows with a designation of the officers to be elect- 


ed. When? On the day prescribed in the first section. The second 
section is introduced with the words “ at the said eleetions:” but this 
phrase is a mere form to connect the sections; the second section does 
not fix or change the time of the election; but it, er necessitate rei, 
refers to the time already named in the first section, When it requires 
a Representative in Congress to be elected in every second year, it 
means that the day of his election shall be the fourth Thursday of 
October. The words, “at the said elections,” used to introduce the 
second section and connect it with the first, do not mean at the gen 
eral election whenever held, because that would not be “the said elee 
tion” named, but another. The “said election” isthe one held at the 
“said” time designated. If held at another time, and under another 
authority, it may bea general election, but it clearly is not “ the said 
election” prescribed by the code, to which the second section refers. 


Again, the words ‘at the said election,” oceur but once in the second 


section, and then their office plainly is to connect it with the first. 
They are not found in the sentence providing for the election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The language is: 


There shall be elected * * * in the year 1870, and every second year there 


after,a * * * Representative in the Congress of the United States, for the term 
beginning on the 4th day of March next after the election, for every congressional 
district. 


Observe, he is to be elected for the term beginning on the 4th of 


March next after the election; not after the general election, whenever 
it may be held, but after the election required to be held on the fourth 
Thursday of October. If the time of the election had not been re 
garded as detinitely fixed, thé commencement of the term of service 


would not have been designated by reference to the election, but by 


naming a specific date. Forif the time of the election is ambulatory, 
unsettled, subject to oceur in the first or the last month of the year, 


then the term of service may be rendered uncertain in its beginning, 
if not in its duration. 

Time isan essential requisite in all legal elections. In this ease the 
Legislature was bound to prescribe it. It named the fourth Thursday 


of October, and substantially provided that on that day Congressmen 


should be elected. If the code had left the law in one section as it 
found it, does anybody suppose that the language of the section would 
have been changed? Not at all. There was no thought of chang- 
ing the day of holding the congressional election. But the codifiers, 
in arranging the various sections of the election law, had to trans- 
pose the words occasionally, inorder to secure grammatical accuracy. 
They were not drawing a new act, but simplifylng, as they thought, 
the old. 

Is not, then, the fair reading of the first and the seeond section of 
the code this? “The general election shall be held on the fourth 
Thursday of October; and on said day, in every other year Represent- 
atives in Congress shall be elected?” 

It cannot affect the provision for the congressional election that 
the election of various State officers is provided for in the same see 
tion; for all that relates to these may be omitted and the section 
stand complete. 

The sense of the second section may be more fully seen by inserting 
after the words “at the said elections,” the words “namely, on the 
fourth Thursday of October;” and the two sections would then read: 

Secrion 1. The general election shall be held on the fourth Thursday of October. 

Sec. 2. At the said elections, namely, on the fourth Thursday of Octoberin every 
second year, Representatives in Congress shall be elec ted. 

Numerous instances of this exact phraseology may be found in the 
legislation of the various States. 

In view of the duty of the Legislature to preseribe the time, and in 
the light of the history of the legislation of West Virginia upon the 
subject, the legal construction of the code is, in my judgment, that 
the day, and not the “occasion” of the congressional election, is 
prescribed. 

But it is claimed, on the other hand, first, that the Legislature pre- 
scribed the time for the general election, and provided that at the 
general election, whenever held, members of Congress should be 
elected; and, secondly, that the new constitution changed the day for 
holding the general election in 1872 to the fourth Thursday of August, 
and hence carried to that day, ex vi fermini, the election of Congress- 
men. 

The first position assumes that the Legislature discharges its duty, 
under the Federal Constitution, of prescribing the time, by preserib- 
ing an “occasion” orevent. That the Legislature may legally make 
the date of the election of Congressmen depend upon the happen 
ing of an event, may be admitted, so long as the Legislature contre}s 
the event itself. But when the claim isthat the Legislature has fixed 
the time by making it dependent upon an event which it cannot con- 
trol, then the statute should not be so construed unless its terms ab- 
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sulutely require it. Where two interpretations are sought to be given 
to the same words, that one is to be preferred which attributes to the 
enacting power a faithful performance of its duty, and a strict observ- 
ance of the limitations under which it acts. The Federal Constitu- 
tion requires that the time shall be prescribed by the Legislature, 
not that the Legislature shall authorize or permit some other body 
to do it. The thing to be doneis a legislative act, and cannot be del- 
egated—at least not beyond the controlling power of the Legislature, 

In Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, page 116, it is said, on the 
subject of delegating legislative power: 

One of the settled maxims in constitutional law is, that the power conferred upon 
the Legislature to make laws cannot be delegated by that department to any other 
body or authority. Where the sovereign power of the State has located the author- 
ity, there it must remain; and by the constitutional agency alone the laws must be 
made until the constitution itself is changed. ‘The power to whose judgment, wis- 
dom, and patriotism this high prerogative has been intrusted cannot relieve itself 
of the responsibility by choosing other agencies upon which the power shall be de- 
volved, nor can it substitute the judgment, wisdom, and patriotism of any other body 
for those to which alone the people have seen fit to contide this sovereign trust. 


And the same doctrine is well expressed by Chief Justice Gibson, 
in 5 Watts and Sergeant’s (Pennsylvania) Reports, page 223, thus : 

Under a well-balanced constitution the legislature can no more delegate its proper 
function than can the judiciary, It is on the preservation of the lines which sepa- 
rate the cardinal branches of the government that the liberties of the citizens de- 
vend: for a consolidated sovereiguty, in whatever form, is a despotism, in so far as 
tt subjects the governed, not to prescribed rules of action, to which he may safely 
square his conduct beforehand, but to the unsettled willof tho ruling power, which 
cannot be foreseen; and a government becomes consolidated in proportion as its 
legislative branch abandons its own function, or usurps those which have been 
vested elsewhere. 

See also Brightly’s Leading Cases on Elections, pages 3 to 26. 

It is conceded that it is not a legitimate argument to say that 
because the Legislature cannot legally prescribe an “occasion” for 
the holding of congressional elections, therefore it has not done so, 
But where the inquiry is, what has the-Legislature done? itis proper, 
in interpreting its words, to remember that of the two interpretations 
insisted upon, one lies within the limit of its power, and the other 
beyond it. In the absence of controlling words the presumption is in 
favor of the former and against the latter. 

Whence comes this word “ occasion?” Itisnot found in either the 
Federal or the State constitution, nor in the code; it exists only in 
the theories of these who sustain the validity of the August election. 
It is legally true that that is certain which can be rendered certain; 
but rendered certain by whom? Can it be said, in any just sense, 
that the Legislature has prescribed the time by prescribing an event 
the happening of which is subject to a power independent of the 
Legislature ? 

In such a case the event is not certain, nor can it be rendered certain 
by the body whose duty it is to prescribe the time. For if the Legis- 
lature discharges its duty by naming the event, and the time for 
the happening of the event can be legally fixed or altered by a con- 
stitutional convention, then it logically follows that the convention 
can refuse to prescribe the time of the event, and hence no congres- 
sional election at all could be held. The Legislature may legally 
prescribe’ the event, which event may legally never occur! Besides, 
this theory invests the convention with the power to do indirectly 
what it cannot do directly. If it cannot prescribedhe time, how can 
it prescribe the time of the event or occasion on which the election 
is to be held? The practieal result is the same in either case; and 
if there is no power to do the one, there is none to do the other. 

Suppose the constitutional convention had extended the terms of 
the State officers, and provided that no general election should be held 
in West Virginia until 1874. Then, upon the theory that the election 
of Representatives in Congress depended upon the occurrence of the 
general election, the State would be absolutely without repr esenta 
tion in the ee House; and this, too, in the teeth of the code, 
which provides that Representatives shall be elected in every second 
year. 

If the Legislature can discharge its duty by prescribing an event, 
and leaving the time of the event to be determined by a constitutional 
convention, Why may not the happening of the event be as well de- 
0a by a board of school directors, or by John Doe and Richard 

toe 

No construction which leads to such results should be given to the 
act of the Legislature, if a more reasonable one can be supported by 
any fair use of the words employed, It was the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to prescribe the time of the congressional election. In perform- 
ing this duty, it prescribed a day for the general election; and then 
provided that Congressmen shall be elected at “the said election.” If 
it still be insisted that their election was dependent upon an event or 
occasion, the answer is twofold: first, that the Legislature, in naming 
the event, prescribed the day on which it should occur; and, secondly, 
that as to the election of Representatives in Congress, no power in the 
State or out of it was competent to separate the event from the time 
except the Legislature itself. In preseribing the time for the State 
election, the Legislature was acting under the State constitution ; but 
in prescribing the time for the congressional election, it acted under 
the power granted by the Federal Constitution. It blended in one act 
its exercise of these distinct powers; but this fact did not change the 
character of the act or blend into one the separate sources which gave 
it life. The presumption is that the Legislature, in adopting the 
language of the code, was mindful of the dual authority under which 














it was acting, and intended to discharge in good faith the sworn duty 
resting upon each one of its members. ; 

If the code, as I have endeavored to show, prescribed a day and not 
an “occasion” for the congressional election, then the argument is at 
an end; but if it did not, then it is urged by the advocates of the 
August election, secondly, that the convention changed the general 
election in 1872 from the fourth Thursday of October to the fourth 
Thursday of August, and therefore carried the congressional election 
to that day. : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. SPEER. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. When was this constitutign of West Virginia 
voted on? Was it not on the 22d of August? 

Mr. SPEER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Suppose that constitution had been defeated, 
wimt would have been the result of these congressional elections 
held in August? 

Mr. SPEER. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. It is in 
the line of my argument, and I will answer it at a later stage. 

I submit— 

First. That the election held on the fourth Thursday of August was 
not a general election. 

Secondly. That the time of holding it was not prescribed, as required 
by the Federal Constitution, for the election of members of Congress, 

“Thirdly. That the convention, in authorizing it, did not change or 
attempt to change the time of electing Congressmen; and even if it 
did change it, its act was void. 

Let us see what the powers of this convention were, 

In the first place, article 12, section 1, of the old constitution of 
West Virginia, under which the constitutional convention was called, 
provided that it should only be amended by a convention called as 
therein specified, and that— 

All acts and ordinances of said convention shall be submitted tothe voters of the 
State for ratification or rejection, and shall have no validity whatever until they 
are ratified ; and inno event shall they, by any shift or device, be made to have any 
retrospective operation or effect. 

In the second place, it was called under the authority of “An act 
to take the sense of the people upon the call of a convention, and for 
organizing the same,” passed 23d of February, 1871, from which I 
quote two sections : 

Sec. 17. The persons who shall be elected in pursuance of this act shall, on the 
third Tuesday in January next, meet and assemble at the seat of government, in 


general convention, to consider, discuss, and propose a new constitution, or altera- 


tions and amendments to the existing constitution of this State. 
* * * 


* * ” * 


Src. 20. The said convention shall poses by ordinance or otherwise for submit- 
ting the said constitution to the people for ratification or rejection. 

It will thus be seen that the convention was called for a specific 
object, and after having accomplished that object, it was author- 
ized to submit its work to the people for ratification or rejection. 
Under the constitution and law, which gave it all the life it had, it 
was expressly provided that all its acts and ordinances shall have no 
validity whatever until ratified; and by no shift or device shall they 
be made to have any retrospective operation or effect. This was the 
law of its being, and when it transgressed it, its act was void. 

Vague notions of the powers of constitutional conventions have 
largely prevailed since the war; originating mainly in the dangerous 
and ragged precedents furnished by the reconstruction of the South- 
ern States. These conventions are not above the law; they cannot 
enact law; but they are under the law, and their work must remain 
subject to the law, until the people by their votes stamp it with the 
royal seal of sovereign power. 

In the most able and exhaustive work of Professor Jameson upon 
constitutional conventions, after an elaborate discussion of the ques- 
tion, he says, on page 326: 

On the contrary, as we have seen, both reason and authority concur in assigning 
to the convention a particular function, limited by the act under which it convenes, 
which is its charter or constitution. 

I desire to read an extract from a recent decision of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania. In that instance a constitutional conven- 
tion had been authorized to submit a new constitution, and to sub- 
mit it in such manner as it might think proper. It appointed a 
special election board for the city of Philadelphia. Ignoring the 
general election officers, it named a commission of five to hold the 
election, Bills were filed for an injunction against the commissioners, 
and they were enjoined, the supreme court in a unanimous opinion 
using this language: 

The convention is not a co-ordinate branch of the government. It exercises no 
governmental power, but is a power raised by law in aid of the popular desire to 
discuss and propose amendments, which have no governing force so long as they 
remain propositions. While it acts within the scope of its delegated powers it is 
not amenable for its acts; but when it assumes to legislate, to repeal, and displace 
existing institutions before they are displaced by the adoption of its propositions, 


it acts without authority, and the citizens injured thereby are entitled, under the 
declaration of rights, te an open court, and to redress at our hands. 


I will read also a resolution offered in the Massachusetts constitu- 
tional convention of 1220, with the remarks thereon by Mr. Justice 
Story. 

Resolved, That the constitution ought to be so amended as to provide that the 
representatives of this Commonwealth in the Congress of the United States, and 
so many of the electors of President and Vice-President as are cqual to the number 
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of the Representatives aforesaid, shall be chosen by the people in each convenient 
district as the Legistature shall direct; and that the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth shall be required at their session next after every apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives by the Congress of the United States to provide by law, by dividing the 
Commonwealth into districts, for the choice of not more than two Representatives or 
electors in any one district, and such law shall not be repealed or altered until 
after a new apportionment of Representatives by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Story, in the discussion, said: 

The question then was whether we have a right to insert in our constitution a 
yrovision which controls or destroys a discretion, which may be, nay, which must 
tr exercised by the Legislature, in virtue of powers contided to it by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The fourth section of the first article of the Consti- 
tution of the United States declares “ that the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and ay, omoeaptbes shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, exceptas to the places of choosing Senators.” Here an express provision 
was made for the manner of choosing meena ren by the State Legislatures. 
They have an unlimited discretion in the subject. They may provide for an election 
in single districts, in districts sending more than one, or by general ticket for the 
whole State. Here is a general discretion, a power of choice. What is the propo- 
sition on the table? It is to limit this discretion, to leave no choice to the Legisla- 
ture, to compel Representatives to be chosen in districts; in other words, to compel 
them to be chosen in a specific manner, excluding all others. Was not this plainly 
a violation of the Constitution? Does it not affect to control the Legislature in the 
exercise of its legitimate powers? Does it not interfere with the superintending 
authority of Congress? == * 54 e " = 

The members of the Legislature are under oath to support the constitution of the 
State. ‘They are also under oath to support the Constitution of the United States. 
Will it not be a violation of tlicir oaths to bind themselves not to choose Represent- 
atives in any manner that the Constitution of the United States allows, except that 
stated in the gentleman’s proposition, when they are satisfied that the public inter- 
est requires another manner of choice? They may bring their consciences into 
scanandly by such proceedings. It would be a direct and manifest departure from 
their duty. . “4 F e 5 . sae ° 

It assumes a control over the Legislature which the Constitution of the United 
States does not justify. It is bound to exercise its authority according to its own 
views'of public policy and principle ; and yet tin prepention compels it to surren- 
der all discretion. In my humble judgment, and I speak with great deference for 
the convention, it is a direct and palpable infringement of the constitutional pro- 
visions to which I have referred. 

Here the proposition was simply to limit the discretion of the Legis- 
lature as to the manner of electing Representatives in Congress; and 
Justice Story believed even this to be unconstitutional, and the reso- 
lution failed. 

But the convention of West Virginia having been called under the 
authority stated, with the sphere of its powers clearly defined, what 
did it do? It submitted a new constitution to the people on the 
fourth Thursday of August, 1872, for their ratification or rejection, 
providng that, in the event of its ratification, it should be operative 
and in full force from and including the whole of that day. It was 
ratified. 

Theelection was held under the authority of section 3of the schedule, 
which provides: 

Sec. 3. The officers authorized by existing laws to conduct general elections shall 
cause elections to be held at the several places of voting, established by law in each 
county, on the fourth Thursday of August, 1872, at which election the votes of all 
persous qualified to vote under the existing constitution, and offering to vote, shall be 
taken upon the question of ratifying or rejecting this constitution and schedule. 

There was no law of the State authorizing any election on this day; 
and the schedule, in providing for this election, directs the officers, 
authorized by existing law to conduct general elections to hold it. 

If the schedule had stopped here, no one could pretend that the 
election ordered was a general one. Up to this point it has but a 
single object, and that not to elect a single officer. And as the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ELDREDGE] at my side suggests, if the 
convention itself had intended it to be a general election, it would 
have used the words, “The officers authorized to hold other general 
elections shall hold this one.” The provision that the officers of the 
general election shall conduct this one clearly recognizes the dis- 
tinction between the two elections. 

But the schedule further provides: 

Sec. 7. On the same day, and under the superintendence of the officers who shall 
conduct the election for determining the ratification or rejection of the constitu- 
tion and schedule, elections shall be held at the several places of voting in each 
county, for senators and members of the house of delegates, and all oflicers, exee- 
— judicial, county, or district, required by this constitution to be elected by the 
peop e, 

Observe the special character of the election as recognized in this 
section. It is designated “the election for determining the ratifiea- 
tion or rejection of the constitution and schedule.” Such it literally 
was, and such only could it lawfully be. The power that called it 
into being had specially defined its duty and limited its action. 

rhe gentleman from Massachusetis [Mr. BuTLER] says that if the 
election of members of Congress at this election was illegal, then there 
is no lawful State government to-day in West Virginia. Not so, how- 
ever; the gentleman in his zeal has lost his usual clearness. The 
Constitution of the United States requires the time for the election 
of Representatives in Congress to be prescribed by the Legislature ; 
but the constitution of West Virginia does not require the time for 
the State election to be prescribed by any authority. This is the dis- 
tinction, and this the answer. 

The provision for the election of State officers does not change the 
Special purpose for which the election is held, and therefore cannot 
change its special character. The election of the officers named, at 
the time named, is contingent and dependent—hinged entirely upon 
the result of the election at which they may be voted for. Lf the 
constitution fails, there are no offices to be filled, 

Let it be here distinctly remembered that the validity of the con- 
gressional election in August, in the tenderest view that can be taken 


of it, must rest absolutely upon the proposition that this election, 
authorized solely by the schedule, is the general election designated 
and prescribed in the first section of the code. If this proposition 
fails, the August election fails. 

First. The schedule is advisory and provisional, to be worn for a 
little while as a garment and then cast off. Its office was to cover 
the transition period from the old to the new constitution. 

Granting to the schedule all the power that it expressed or claimed 
to exercise, we find that by its direct terms the election authorized by 
it in section 7 is limited to the officers named “and those required by 
this constitution to be elected by the people.” Representatives in 
Congress are not named, and there is not a word in the constitution 
requiring them to be elected. How, then, in all candor, can they be 
included as among the officers whose election is provided for by the 
schedule? They are not only not included, but they are by the terms 
of the section absolutely excluded. 

Secondly. The constitution by the express terms of section 6 of the 
schedule was in force every moment of time from twelve o’clock on the 
night of the 21st of August, that is, seven hours before a single vote 
was cast for it or against it. During the whole of the 22d of August it 
was the supreme organic law of West Virginia, and it provided in 
section 7 of article 4 that— 

The general election of State and county officers, and of members of the Legisla 
— shall be held on the second Tuesday of October, until otherwise provided by 
aw. 

Hence it follows, as surely as day follows night, that during every 
hour of the 22d of August it was ordained by the constitution of 
West Virginia that the “general elections of that State shall be held 
on the second Tuesday of October, until otherwise provided by law.” 
And this being so, how could the “ general election,” thus fixed on 
the 2d Tuesday of October, be legally held under any authority, much 
less under the authority of the schedule, on the 22d day of August? 
Not only was the “general election” not authorized on that day, cither 
by law or schedule, but the highest law of the State, the constitution, 
required it to be held on another day. 

Thirdly. The code provides that “at the said election” “there shall 
be elected” Representatives in Congress. But at the election author- 
ized by the schedule it was impossible for anybody to be elected unless 
the constitution was ratified. A candidate at this election might 
have received every vote cast, and yet have been practically de- 
feated by a smaller vote polled, not against him but against the con- 
stitution. It put it in the power of the voter to say to a candidate, 
“T will vote for you, but at the same time I will cast another vote 
which will render your election impossible.” And the singular spec- 
tacle was presented in West Virginia of candidates soliciting votes 
for themselves while earnestly opposing the constitution upon whose 
adoption alone they could succeed. An election is the means author- 
ized by law of ascertaining the choice of voters; but here the choice 
of the voters for ofiicers was to be regarded only upon the condition 
that at the same time they chose to ratify the constitution. 

Fourthly. The code required the election of Representatives in Con- 
gress by districts, and no voter of one district could yote for the 
candidate of another district. But at this August election a candi- 
date for Congress was dependent for success, not upon the number 
of votes cast for or against him in his district, but upon the number 
cast for or against a separate and independent proposition in another 
district. It thus enabled a voter who could not legally vote for a 
candidate, legally to vote against him. For instance, Mr. Davis, who 
claims a seat under the August election, might have received every 
vote in his district, and the new constitution might have had a mafor- 
ity there, and yet the voters of the other two districts in the State 
could have defeated him, not by voting against him, but by voting 
against the constitution. Whoever heard before, in all the wide world, 
of such a congressional election? Itwas not only without law, but in 
utter defiance of the law. The proposition when laid naked is simply 
this, that the schedule took the place of the code, and provided for 
the election of members of Congress by districts on the fourth Thurs- 
day of August, and yet at the same time puf it in the power of any one 
of the three districts in the State to defeat an election in all of them. 
A majority of one against the constitution would override a majority of 
ten thousand for a candidate. The minority outvote the majority! 
Whatever necessity there may have been for providing for an election 
of State officers simultaneously withthe submission of the constitution, 
there was clearly none in the case of members of Congress. The 
office was not created by the constitution, and would have to be filled 
whether it was ratified or rejected. 

Fifthly. The August election was special in the authority that pro- 
vided it; special in its purpose; special in its time, and especially 
special and exceptional in the fact that the success of any person voted 
for at it was dependent, not upon the number of votes he received, but 
upon the number cast forthe very instrument which authorized the elec- 
tion. Special in authorization, purpose, time, and results, how can it 
be seriously said that this was “the general election” prescribed by 
the code, at which one Representative in every district shall be elected? 
That cannot be the election authorized by law for members of Con- 
gress which, by its terms, virtually says they shall not be elected 
unless the one hundred or more propositions in a proposed State con 
stitution are also elected. It is a conditional election ; Congressmen 
may be elected provided something else be done at the same time. 

Mr. LAMAR The election of members of Congress should never 
depend upon a contingency. 
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Mr. SPEER. Itis no answer to allthis to say that the voters of the | 
whole State had a right to vote, and that all the State officers were 
voted for, and hence the election was general. These, undoubtedly, 
are two characteristics of a general election. They are good as far 
as they go, but they do not go far enough. All the voters had the 
right to vote for or against the constitution; but this fact would not 
make an election, held for submitting it to the people, a general elec- 
tion, On the other hand, an election may be general at which no 
State oflicers are voted for. At the general elections in many, if not 
all, the States, there are years when no State oflicers are elected. The 
general election must be authorized by law, and must not be depend- 
ent upon the will of the voters as to whether it shall be an election 
at allor not. Instead of the August election being the general elec- 
tion, one of the sections of the constitution which it ratitied declared 
that the general election “shall be held on the second Tuesday of 
October.” It was not the general election, but it determined when 
the general election should annually occur, 

Suppose the President were to convene the two Houses of Congress 
in oxtra session. When convened, the extent of their jurisdiction 
would be precisely the same as if they were in regular session, There 
would be no difference in the scope of their powers. But would the 
fact of equal and general legislative jurisdiction take from the called 
session its special character? So the fact that the voters at the gen- 
eral election had the right to vote at the August election does not 
determine or change the essential character of that election. 

Hence it seems to me as clear as a mathematical demonstration 
that the August election was special and not general. The election 
was never to be held again nnder the same authority; it was never 
to be held again for the same purpose ; it was never to be held again 
on the same day; and it was never again to make the success of candi- 
dates depend, not upon the number of votes cast for or against them in 
their own county or district, but upon the number of votes cast for or 
against the constitution in other counties or districts. This election 
no more resembles “the said election” prescribed and established by 
the code, at which members of Congress “shall” be elected, than the 
corpse resembles the living, breathing, mov ing man. 

Here the argument in behalf of the August claimants helplessly 
fails; but there are still other insuperable objections. Whether that 
election was special or general, the time of holding it was not pre- 
ascribed as required by the Constitution of the United States for the 
election of Representatives in Congress, 

Not insisting on any technical meaning for the word “ prescribe,” 
nll admit that it means to determine, to establish. Now, was the 
August election established by any authority, competent or incompe- 
tent, in advance? Who could tell up to the last hour of that Thurs- 
day, whether there would be any election at all for members of Con- 
gress? The schedule under which the election was held subinitted the 
question to the people, whether or not they would ratify the constitu- 
tion. When it was known they did ratify it, thea, and not until then, 
was it determined, or could it be determined, that that was the time for 
the election of anybody. 

The civilized world execrates Caligula for writing his laws in char- 
acters so small, and hanging them on walls so high, that the people 
could not read them. But here we have a proposition dependent ever 
for having the force of law, on the undiscovered will of the voters, 
unwritten, and unhung upon any wall, converted by a legal fiction 
into a binding, prescribed law, not only before that will was known, 
but before a single vote had been cast. If the constitution had failed 
there would have been no election, and hence no time for any; whether 
the constitution would or would not fail, could not, in the nature of 
the case, be known until the polls were closed, and was not in fact 
known for many daysafterward. Now,can it be said,or with patience 
be heard, that, when the time of the election is dependent upon the 
result of the election itself, the time is, in any legal or just sense, 
prescribed? In such a case no human being can know the time until 





he knows the result. And no sophist has ever yet proved that the 


result of an election, however certain, was prescribed by law. To 
state the proposition is to exhibit its rank absurdity, 

The requirement of the Federal Constitution is,identical as to time, 
place, and manner. Suppose the convention of West Virginia had 
provided, in submitting the constitution to the people, that the 


places of voting for candidates for Congress should be at those polls 


where a majority of the votes cast shall be for the constitution; or 
hat the manner of voting, whether viva voce, or by ballot, shall be 
determined by the result of the vote on the new constitution, Under 
such circumstances, could it be said that the places and the manner of 
electing Representatives in Congress were established or known be- 
forehand? Would it be possible for any voter to know either the 
place or the manner until he knew the result? The election would 
make certain for te future the place and the manner, but that is 
not prescribing them. The Constitution of the United States, in re- 
quiring the times, places and manner of holding congressional elections 
to be prescribed, intended to have all doubt and uncertainty removed, 
and to secure freedom and fullness of choice to the voters. The Au- 
gust election had not been prescribed, but was authorized to prescribe 
itse/f. So far as relates to Representatives in Congress, it was a bas- 
tard—without parentage; and it should die, childless. 

But it has been singularly claimed that the election both in August 
and in October was illegal; which is simply saying, that the conven- 





tion had the power to pulldown, but not to build up; to destroy, by} 
not to create. If it could not, and did not, change the congressions| 
election from the fourth Thursday of October to the Fourth Thursday 
of August, it did not attempt to change it to any other day for that 
year. I listened with great pleasure to the able argument of my 
friend from Maryland [Mr. WILSON] upon this point, but it did no} 
satisfy me. The code expressly provides for the election of Congress. 
men in 1870, and inevery second year. The Legislature hasnot ¢hange 
this provision, andif by any means, direct or indirect, the convention 
rendered an election in 1872 impossible or illegal, it repealed, nullitied 
the code, and its act was void. But it did not attempt to do any such, 
thing. There is not a word in either the schedule or the constitution 
upon the subject; but the thirty-sixth section of article 8 of the con- 
stitution provides that— 


Such parts of the common law, and of the laws of this State, as are in force when 
this constitution goes into operation, and are not repugnant thereto, shall be and 
continue the law of the State until altered or repealed by the Legislature, 


It was the law of “this State” that Representatives in Congress 
“shall be elected in 1870, and in every second year thereafter,” at “ the 
said elections,” prescribed in the code. This law was not “repug- 
nant” to the constitution, for in terms it does not refer to members 
of Congress, and does not say a word about their election. It is not 
to be inferred that it abolished the prescribed day of their election 
without naming another; and as no other is named, the day fixed by 
the code stands. The constitution changed the day of the general 
election of State officers; but it had no power (and if it had it did 
not exercise it) to change the time of the congressional election. And 
if it could not do this directly, no inference can arise that it did it 
indirectly. 

In the case of Chase rvs. Miller, in Pennsylvania, Justice Woodward 
said: 

Constitutions, above all other docaments, are to be read as they are written ; judi- 
cial glosses and refinements are nplemsnens when laid upon them. Carefully con- 
sidered judicial implications may, indeed, be made upon them in support of statutes 
(never to defeat statutes ) when such implications are grounded in the constitution 
a and tend to accomplish its obvious purposes, as well as to promote the public 
welfare. 

The repeal of statutes by implication is not favored. Mr. Justice 
Story, in Wood vs. The United States, (16 Peters, 353,) uses this lan- 
guage in delivering the opinion of the court: 

The question then arises whether the sixty-sixth of the act of 1799, chapter 128, has 
been repealed, or whether it remains in full force. That it has not been expressly or 
by direct terms repealed is admitted ; and the question resolves itself into the more 
narrow inquiry, whether it has been repealed by necessary implication. We say by 
necessary Implication, for it is not sufficient to establish that subsequent laws cover 
some or even all of the cases provided for by it; for they may be merely aflirmative, 
or cumulative, or auxiliary. But there must be a positive repugnance between the 
provisions of the new laws and those of the old; and even then the old law is re- 

vealed by implication only pro tanto, to the extent of the repugnancy. (See also 

Jwarris on Statutes and Constitutions, pages 150, 154, and 10 Barr., 448.) 


In 9 Barb., 308, it is held that— 


Where a late statute is absolutely repugnant to a former one only in part, it re- 
peals the former only so far as the repuguancy extends, and leaves all the remainder 
in foree. 

In 1 Black U.S. R., 470, it is said: 

A repeal by implication is not favored; the leaning of the courts is against the 
doctrine, if it be possible to reconcile the two acts of the Legislature together. 

Hence a repeal by implication is not favored; on the contrary, courts are bound 
to uphold the prior law if the two acts may well subsist together. (By Nelson, 
Bowen on Leases ; 5 Hill, 225, 226; Dr. Foster's case, 11 Coke, 63.) ; 

The repeal of alaw by implication and construction of a subsequent statute should 
be so clear as to leave no reasonable doubt that such was the intention of the Legis- 
lature It should not be deduced by an ingenious course of argument, but should 
appear atonece. (Crabbe’s Rep., 356.) 

t seems to be well settled that a general statute without negative words cannot 
repeal & previous statute which is particular, even though the provisions of one be 
different from tho other. (9 Harris, 43, citing 6 Report, 19.) 

The repugnancy between the provisions of two statutes must be clear, and so 
contrary to cach other that they cannot be reconciled, in order to make the latter 
operate a repeal of the former. This ruleis the result of a long course of decisions, 
and we know of no reason why it does not equally apply, where the repngnancy is 
alleged to exist, between a constitutional provision and a legislative enactment. 
(Ohio ex rel. Evans vs. Dudley, 1 Ohio State Reports, new series, 441; 2 Ohio State 
Reports, new series, 607.) 

The principle prevails even where the statutes are penal, and where the human- 
ity of the law would plead for another construction. (9 Harris, 43.) 

Where both are merely affirmative, and the substance such that both may stand 
together, both shall have a concurrent eilicacy. (1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, +2.) 


In the light of this unbroken line of judicial decision there is no 
room for inference. It is one of the highest rights of a State to be 
represented in Congress, the Legislature of the nation. West Virginia 
had done, by her legislative body, all that was required to secure her 
representation here, and it is the duty of this House to admit the per- 
sons elected under her law. Even if there was a conflict between the 
Legislature and the convention as to the time of the election, which 
there is not, a decent respect for consistency, if not for law, would 
require the House to follow its own precedents. 

In the case of Baldwin vs. Trowbridge, in the Thirty-ninth Congress, this House 
held that ‘‘ where there is a conflict of authority between the constitution and the 
Legislature of a State, in regard to fixing the place of elections, the power of the 
Legislature is paramount.” 

If paramount as to place, it must be paramount as to time. 

But if there be doubt, it is our duty to adopt that construction of 
the constitution and law of West Virginia which has been given to 
them by the State authorities. 
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The Committee on Elections of the last Congress, in the Tennessee 


cases, held this language : 


If, however, the question as to whether by the act of 1870 the time for holding 


the election in question was changed from August to November was one of doubt 


we should feel bound to follow the construction given to it by all the authorities of 


the State of Tennessee, whose duty ithas been to construe it and to execute it. It 


is admitted that the governor, and all other authorities in Tennessee having any- 


thing to do with the construction and enforcement of this act of 1870, have con- 


strued it as in nowise affecting the act of 1863, and by common and universal assent 


the election was held at the time fixed in the latter act. It is a well-established 
and most salutary rule that where the proper authorities of the State government 
have viven a construction to their own constitution or statutes, that construction 


will be followed by the Federal authorities. This rule is absolutely necessary to 


the harmonious working of our complex governments, State and national; and 
your committee are not disposed to be the first to depart from it. 

And the House unanimously adopted the report. 

The contemporaneous construction so universally given to these acts would be 
entitled to great weight if the question were doubtful. But other reasons make 
the case too clearto require the aid of this authority. (9 Harris’s Pennsylvania State 
Reports, pages 43 and 44.) 

In West Virginia the State officers specially authorized by law 
to declare the result of the congressional election in 1872 have de- 
clared October as the legal time; and, as a matter of fact, it was 
publicly stated in the constitutional convention, at the time the 
schedule was under discussion, that it did not embrace the election 
of Representatives in Congress, and was not intended to embrace 
it: and before the August election the president of the convention, 
the chairman of the committee on schedule, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on elections, and the chairman of the committee on the judi- 
ciary, all published letters stating that, in their judgment and from 
their knowledge of the purpose and work of the convention, the legal 
day for the election of Congressmen was the fourth Thursday of Octo- 
ber. In the face of the law and of this common understanding of it, 
the House is asked to seat the claimants under the August election. 
Political majorities may override or disregard the law, but they can- 
not make the wrong the right; and, however long delayed, the time 
will come when these acts of usurpation will return to torment their 
inventors. Partisan appeals may crown with their triumph the work 
of this day, but with calmer moments will come the sincere regret 
that, in the struggle now closing, the crack of the party lash was per- 
mitted to hush the individual judgment, and to bury in silence the 
call to fearless duty. 


Wood and Water for the Western Plains. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. Kk. ARMSTRONG, 


IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 24, 1874, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 208) for the relief of settlers on western prairies. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr.Speaker, the farmers and tillers of the soil 
upon the woodless prairies of the great West deserve and should 
receive from the national Congress some favorable legislation to en- 
courage the planting of forests and utilizing the water-courses of the 
plains. These vast prairies are among the most fertile regions of the 
American continent, and need only the fostering hand of the Govern- 
ment to render them most populous and productive. Political econ- 
omy teaches us that nations become rich and powerful in proportion 
as they develop their resources, reclaim their uncultured wilds, and 
improve and utilize their inland waters. The peculiar qualities of the 
soil of our western prairies naturally adapt them to become the inex- 
haustible grain-fields of America, provided the national Congress will 
but encourage the cultivation of groves of timber thereon for the 
uses and habitations of man. Congress, at its last session, in answer 
to appeals from the representatives of the Western States and Terri- 
tories, passed a law entitled “An act to encourage the growth of 
timber on western prairies.” This law was in-the nature of a home- 
stead act, and granted a hundred and sixty acres of prairie land to 
any person who would plant and keep in a growing condition thereon 
for ten years forty acres of timber. By some oversight in framing 
the bill, only one year from the date of entry was allowed to settlers 
in which to go through the whole process of breaking the prairies and 
planting the trees. It is well‘known that the stubborn turf of our 
western prairies cannot be sufficiently subdued within one year to 
ulmit of the prosperous growth of young transplanted trees. " Hence 
lengthy 0 have come to this Congress from the farmers of the 
West, asking such a modification of the “ timber-culture act” as will 
allow at least one year for the planting of young trees after the sod 
has been turned under by the plow. The amended bill now before 
this House provides that the plowing and planting shall take place 
in installments of ten acres each year until the whole is completed. 
Under the encouragement of such a law, our western prairies would 
become dotted with beautiful groves, serving as a protection against 
the droughts of summer and the rigors of winter. 

In advocacy of national legislation upon this subject we have an 
abundance of favorable precedents in many of the older European 








states. We are informed that in France and Italy the destruction of 
the forests within the last few centuries has materially affected the 
climate, so much so that in many places the cultivation of wheat, 
the olive,and the grape has beeu partially abandoned or driven several 
leagues inland by the harsh winds that invade the inland from the 
naked coast. 

By the felling of the woods on the Apennines the destructive siroeco 
prevails in the valley of the Po, damaging the harvests and vy ineyards 
and often ruining the crops of the season, like the ravaging tornadoes 
and summer hail-storins of our great American prairies, In those see- 
tions of Europe where once the straw roofs of the peasants withstood 
the power of the winds, tiles and slabs are now required. One of the 
oldest pine woods in that foreign country having been destroved, the 
region was only relieved from the increasing siroceos and fitful storms 
by replanting the forests to resinous trees. In many parts of Italy, 
France, and Switzerland a perceptible lateness of spring is complained 
of since the destruction of the forests which formerly screened and 
warmed the adjacent areas. 

Travelers inform us that from the cathedral of Antwerp, in Bel- 
gium, where forty years ago nothing could bé seen but a vast desert 
plain, are now visible extensive forests planted. by the hand of man, 
the trees being set in regular rows. These sylvan plantations have 
softened the climate, induced rain, and transformed the barren sands 
into fertile fields. 

Experience in forest planting has proved that rows of trees, ten feet 
high and standing one hundred feet apart, will protect the intervening 
ground against winds and drifting snows, inasmuch as the currents of 
air move so nearly parallel with the earth’s surface. Trees standing 
in rows, three hundred feet apart and thirty feet high, will also afford 
proportionate protection tothe intervening ground on western prairies, 
It is also a fact too well known to be repeated here that in winter 
the soil in the open fields and naked prairies freezes from two to four 
feet deep, while the ground in the woods is barely crusted with frost, 
and that winter wheat and green tufts of grass survive the whole 
winter when surrounded by trees, while the cutting wind of the open 
prairie lays bare the tender roots to killing frosts and icy sleets. The 
heat, also, that is generated by living groves, and often by a single 
tree, is attested by the many instances of a solitary oak or evergreen 
clinging to and growing upon a cold rock in the cliffs, with barely 
soil enough to cover its roots, and of the many groves upon frosty 
mountain heights, which flourish in snow and ice through the winter 
months, drawing warmth with their roots from the frozen earth, and 
sending to the remotest branches of the trees a life-sap, like the blood 
in a child’s fingers. 

Scientitic investigation has shown that trees maintain, at all seasons 
of the year, a constant mean temperature of fifty-four degrees above 
zero, even while the state of the at inosphere is far below the freezing 
point, and that this mean temperature of the groves sensibly amelio- 
rates and softens the air of adjacent plains, producing rains. The 
American elm, for instance, las been known to produce, in one season, 
seven million leaves, or a foliage surface of about five acres, upon one 
tree, while the sugar maple of Vermont often yields eight gallons of 
sap per day for the season, 

Philosophy informs us that as the lightning-rod abstracts the elec- 
tric fluid from the skies, so the forest attracts to itself the rain from 
the clouds, which, in falling, refreshes not itself alone, but extends its 
showers to the neighboring tields. The terrible droughts which deso- 
late the Cape Verde Islands are attributed to the destruction of its 
original forests, while in the island of Saint Helena the wooded area 
has largely extended since the exile of Napoleon, and in consequence 
thereof the rains there are twice as frequent and copious as in formes 
days. Coultas says that the woods, winds, and sea form the several 
parts of nature’s grand distillery ; the sea is the boiler in which vapor 
is raised by the rays of the sun, the winds are the conducting tubes 
which carry the steam-clouds to the torests which possess a lower 
temperature. This naturally accumulates and condenses the misty 
vapor into rain-clouds, which, becoming too heavy to float in the air, 
descend to the earth in showers, 

Sir John Herschel ascribes the extreme aridity of Spain to the pro- 
verbial hatred of the Spaniards toward trees, while in Egypt, he asserts 
that recent plantations of the palm tree have caused rains in desert, 
regions where hitherto such a thing was almost unknown. In Pales- 
tine and many other partsof Asiaand Northern Africa, which in ancient 
times were the granaries of Europe, fertile and populous, the lands 
have become deserts, deprived of rain, springs, and water-courses, 
brought about by the gradual prostration of the forests. From the 
same cause, many districts in Southern France have become barren 
wastes of stone, where once the grape and. olive yielded in profusion. 

The great scarcity of springs and running streams all over our Amer- 
ican prairies can also be accounted for by the absence of groves and 
forests. It is well established that the protection afforded by forests 
against the escape of moisture from the soil insures the permanence 
and regularity of natural springs and running brooks. In the settle- 
ment of the American States it has always been observed that clear- 
ing the grounds of forests not only causes running springs to disap- 
pear, but dries up ponds and reduces the water-courses. 

In the valley of Araqua, Europe, Humboldt relates an instance of 
a lake drying up by the clearing of the forests to such an extent 
that, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, the waters re- 
treated two and a half leagues, deserting a city formerly founded 
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upon its shores. The lands laid bare by the retreat of the waters 
were converted into admirable plantations of cotton, bananas, and 
sugar-cane. Numerous instances are recorded, in the older agricul- 
tural regions of the globe, where streams and flowing springs have 
become so reduced by the felling of the forests over great areas that 
the mills and factories formerly erected upon these water-courses 
have Jong since been abandoned for want of sufficient water to drive 
their wheels. 

The influence of forests on springs is strikingly illustrated by many 
instances in European countries. Near the town of Heilbronn the 
woods on the hills surrounding the townare cut in regular succession 
every twentieth year. As the annual cuttings approach a certain 
point the springs yield less water, some of them none at all; but as 
the young growth shoots up they flow more and more freely, and at 
length bubble up again in all their original abundance. Another 
instance is related of a great fountain, imbedded in the deep woods 
of France, which formerly supplied all the fountains of a large 
Village, but since the clearing of the surrounding forests this great 
reservoir sends forth but a mere thread of water. William Cullen 
Bryant, the great American author, says that fifty years ago large 
barges loaded with goods went up and down the Cuyahoga River, and 
that a large vessel was built upon its shores and floated down its 
channel to the lake. Now, in an ordinary stage of water, a skiff or 
canoe can hardly pass down the stream. Professor Hayden, United 
States geologist, also confirms what every settler on our great plains 
has often observed, that the creeks and rivers which meander long 
distances through our naked and woodless wastes contain no more 
water a hundred miles down the stream in the open prairies than 
near their sources among hills and bluffs. Many of our prairie streams 
also, Which furnish a supply of living water near their sources, are 
knowifto sink beneath the ground, and can be traced only by standing 
pools which rise to the surface under some protecting bank or shade, 
away from the sun and winds of the desert. Groves planted along 
these dead water-courses on our western prairies have been known 
to bring to the surface living ponds of water. 

The day is approaching when a national system of irrigation will 
be required to reclaim our great American prairies of the Northwest, 
whereby the larger streams and water-courses may be diverted, in 
part, through constructed channels, to the woodless and waterless 
regions of the interior. The natural lakes and water-courses of the 
West are merely reservoirs for the plains, which must be utilized and 
distributed by the hand of man. And this can be doneat a much 
less cost than was incurred by the New England pioneers in clearing 
the forests and stumps from those sections which now constitute the 
most flourishing States in the Union. In the Territories of Colorado 
and Utah much has already been done by irrigation companies to 
cause the desert to blossom as the rose. Inthe vicinity of Salt Lake 
City, as I am informed by the intelligent Delegate from that Terri- 
tory, irrigation has for many years been resorted to with great suc- 
cess in the cultivation of field and garden. In that Territory irriga- 
tion laws have been enacted, and water companies chartered, which 
are limited to certain areas, and by means of drains and ditches the 
waters of the rivers are tapped and led over large fields and through 
dead furrows, which divide the plowed area into lands about one rod 
in width, thereby infiltrating the entire surface, 

This subject has become of such national importance in reclaiming 
the vast timberless domain of the Northwestern Territories, that the 
President of the United States, in his last annual message to Con- 
gress, recommends the enactment of laws to promote irrigation over 
the waterless plains of the West, by conducting portions of the river 
waters through artificial canals to the parched interior plains. For 
this purpose a portion of the public lands in alternate sections should 
be set aside and disposed of to such corporations or local govern- 
ments as will reclaim from sterility the remaining and adjacent sec- 
tions belonging to the United States. 

Irrigation has been carried on successfully for many years in a num- 
ber of the older countries of the eastern hemisphere. In France, Lom- 
bardy, and Sardinia there are more than three thousand square miles 
of artificially-watered lands, to say nothing of the vast areas in Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, and the Mediterranean basin, which have been 
reclaimed and rendered suitable for cultivation by the process of irri- 
gation alone, 

An ancient writer informs us that the first inhabitants of the sandy 
valley of the Nile were desert-dwellers, with the nomadic Arabs as 
neighbors. But the civilized people of Egypt transformed, by irri- 
gating canals, the desert waste into the richest granary of the world, 
and liberated themselves from the shackles of rock and sand. The 
river Nile receives not a single tributary stream in its whole course 
through Egypt; there is not so much as a living spring in the whole 
land, and with the exception of a narrow strip of coast, the rain-fall 
in tho territory of the Pharaohs is not two inches in the year. We 
are also informed that one-fifth of the whole volume of water which 
is carried by the Nile to the Mediterraneanis diverted from its natural 
channel through artificial canals, and applied to irrigating about three 
and one-half million acres of land throughout Egypt. 

Artesian wells have also been sunken in many countries, for the 
double purpose of obtaining water in thb dry regions and at the same 
time penetrating deposits of coal or other minerals hidden beneath the 
surface. The French government within the last number of years 
has bored numerous artesian wells in the Algerian desert, every one of 





which became the nucleus of a settlement proportioned to the supply 
of water. In 1860 several nomadic tribes had established themselves 
around these wells and planted more than thirty thousand palm trees, 
besides other perennial fruit-bearing shrubs. 

The same policy could be adopted with advantage upon the great 
prairies of America, and would doubtless result in tapping concealed 
coal-beds in many localities, while in other sections subterranean 
waters would be reached and forced to the surface of the parched 
desert for the uses of settlement. In Canada, Brazil, and other coun- 
tries immigrants have been furnished by the government with trans- 
portation for themselves and families, besides a supply of tools, uten- 
sils, seeds, food, and lumber for one year, the amount advanced to be 
secured by mortgage on their new farms, at low interest on long time, 
Why cannot our Government do as much? 

Nearly one-half the area of our American domain is yet but sparsely 
settled, and a large proportion of our Northwestern Territories, though 
fertile in soil, suifer from a scarcity of timber and running streams. 
It is the duty of the Government to develop its hidden resources, and 
encourage its people in new fields of industry and enterprise. Enact 
such generous laws as will induce immigration, and open new homes 
and harvest-fields all over the broad and uninhabited prairies of the 
West. Then will ourown grain-fields supply Europe with bread, and 
bring money to our shores in return for the one million in gold which 
we are taxed yearly to pay as interest on our national debt. 

I hope the bill, as reported by the Committee on the Public Lands, 
will pass this House and become a law. 





Cheap Transportation of the Products of the West. 





SPEECH OF TON. ERASTUS WELLS, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 31, 1874, 


On the several propositions in regard to transportation routes between the West and 
the sea-board, and on river and harbor improvements. 


Mr. WELLS. Mr. Speaker, the absolute necessity that exists for 
cheap and permanent methods of transporting the surplus products 
of the West to markets of collection and distribution is a sufficient 
reason for the urgency with which representative commercial bodies 
of the West press upon the attention of this House propositions for 
the improvement of navigable streams, and in some instances demand 
national legislation upon, if not aid to lines of railroads extending 
from or through centers of production to the sea-board. 

I expect, sir, to add but little to the forcible arguments presented to 
this House from the Union Merchants’ Exchange of my own city, 

Saint Louis;) and I take this opportunity to address the House more 
particularly in favor of appropriations in aid of river and harbor im- 
provementsthan the purpose of discussing the transportation question. 
In fact, sir, the demand for cheap transportation has passed beyond 
mere argument, and is now a question only as to the methods and 
manner of carrying the acknowledged requirements of a nation into 
practical and ready effect. The demand, if I apprehend it aright, is 
less for legislation to prevent extortionate charges upon artificial 
methods of transportation, than for a wise and generous support and 
encouragement of competition, by the improvement of navigable 
streams and the increase of facilities for water transportation. 

Nor, sir, is it necessary to the prosperity of Eastern States, or even to 
the successful operation of existing orcontemplated railroads, that the 
improvement of navigable streams should be refused or but haltingly 
carried on. The West cannot grow rich without advancing the wealth 
of the East; nor can a cheap carriage of the surplus products of the 
West to the sea-board be obtained, even at points remote from the 
now established centers of exportation in the East, without creating 
such new industries, developing such additional commercial relations, 
as to return and augment the freightage between that portion of the 
country and the East. I therefore decline to believe that the real 
interests of the East are opposed to the free outlet of western pro- 
duce through the natural channels appertaining to the Mississippi 
Valley; or that its representative men indorse the desire for the 
construction of national railroads through States and communities 
abundantly able to construct such roads themselves; still less, sir, 
dol believe that the mere construction of one, or even any number, of 
trunk roads, from west of the Mississippi River to the Atlantic sea- 
board, at New York or Philadelphia, can permanently and absolutely 
chain the produce of the West to the East, or prevent the final change 
of the direction of grain exports to a southern outlet. This consum- 
mation may be delayed, but the evil effects of such a delay cannot be 
confined to the West alone. 

The commerce of fourteen of the most productive States of the 
Union, employing upon navigable streams traversing or bordering 
their own lands a larger marine than is owned and employed by the 
sea-board States in foreign commerce, cannot be ignored, nor yet 
safely neglected, while aid is being extended to other and, if you 
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please, rival interests. The statistics presented in the report of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, to which I have alluded, show that, of the esti- 
mated surplus of wheat grown in the Northwestern States, over sev- 
enty-four million bushels, or more than &0 per cent., are grown in local- 
ities for which the Mississippi River and its tributaries form a natural 
outlet, while of the surplus of one hundred million bushels of corn 
over ninety million bushels are produced in localities bearing similar 
relations to the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

But the importance of free river transportation in the Mississippi 
Valley is not to be gauged alone by the amount or value of the cereals, 
the growth of Northwestern States, which is exported or might be 
rendered available for export to foreign countries. Cerealsare not 
the only products demanding carriage by water in the Mississippi 
Valley, nor is the foreign trade and commerce the only gauge of the 
value of the surplus production of that region to the nation of which 
it forms a part. 

As I have said, sir, I believe the demand of the hour is less for leg- 
islation to prevent extortionate charges upon artilicial methods of 
transportation than for a wise encouragement of water transporta- 
tion. Competition is, in my opinion, the sole safeguard against ex- 
tortion of this character, and I know of no manner in which a proper 
competition in this respect can be so readily or practically assured as 
by aiding in the building up of new sources of demand at the same 
time that increased freight facilities areoffered. Inthis respect I urge 
extreme appropriations to the navigable streams of the West. 

It is certainly as wise to create a demand in our own country for 
the surplus produced in one section as to provide solely for the ship- 
ment of that produce to other countries. A limitation must always 
exist to the shipment of many articles of the West to export points on 
the eastern sea-board, by. the necessary condition of moving those 
articles along lines of latitude upon which they are produced. Thus 
not only are the corn and wheat produced in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska, when moved only to the 
East, brought into competition with the cereals produced in the corn 
and wheat growing States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, but many vegetable products, too bulky or of too little 
comparative value to withstand the cost of rail transportation, are 
rendered valueless to the producer, and only cumber the earth from 
which they have been drawn with toil and care. Not so with a route 
leading to the South, and which conveys the products of one climate 
to be exchanged for the products of a different region, stimulating 
industries and rendering profitable cultures and crops which other- 
wise would be unavailing and worthless. 

Many articles whichdo notenter into the foreign trade of the Union 
are interchanged between the corn and wheat grower of the North- 
west and the cotton and sugar planter of the South, and each added 
article of freight, passing up or down the river, lessens the cost of 
this transportation of necessary vegetable products, enhances the 
profit alike of the southern planter and the northern farmer, and, 
adding to the wealth of the nation, augments at once the prosperity 
of the East and the West. This would of itself be suflicient reason 
for completing the improvements of the Mississippi River at the 
rapids above the mouth of the Missonri, to defend the channel be- 
tween the Missouri and the mouth of the Ohio, and to remove all 
obstructions from snags between the mouth of the Ohio and New 
Orleans; but when to the added encouragement thus given to south- 
ern productions you add the saving to the farmer of the Northwest 
of even but one or two cents upon each bushel of grain exported, you 
add millions to the national wealth. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have digressed somewhat from the line of argu- 
ment to which I had proposed to confine myself. I advocate the ex- 
tending of liberal aid to our western navigation as a mere matter of 
justice to the largest producing classes of the Union, and as a wise 
continuation of a policy that has become traditional in all commercial 
nations, and which is none the less urged upon this nation because it 
has an interior commerce to be served by its marine larger than that 
of the foreign and home commerce of many individual sovereignties. 
Appropriations have been made from the national Treasury annually 
since 1824 for the improvements of rivers and harbors of the country, 
and such expenditures have been acknowledged necessities from the 
formation of the Government. Naturally the earlier and larger appro- 
priations have been made to the Eastern or sea-board States, and it is 
only within the past five years that the claims of the Mississippi Val- 
ley have been considered as equaleven to those of the States bordering 
the lakes. That the character and amount of these appropriations 
may be apparent, I present the following statistical statement showing 
the amount appropriated to each work in each State from 1824 up to 


the close of the last fiscal year, the total amount expended being 
$42,607,416.31 : 


Main»: 
ce a ae prkeh suds ‘ $12, 000 00 
Saint Croix River..... eae sh ists aul dhe idenbilath Geeracicusn whaeer 10, 000 00 
Neen enn nn nnn cnn 10, 000 00 
Belfast Harbor.............. ee en ee Saleh tines ea ee 5, 800 00 
Rockland Harbor ..........- Evie teenie eile Ub k acids abeesd 15, 000 00 
Kennebeck River..... ere te nbacnee cat betel edie uss sues 135, 950 00 
Richmond Island............ idea teh in eR eareeiets owe nen ecu 90, 000 00 
Cobscook ae ee hg a daa Se eee eke eub nase’ a hada 5,900 00 
eT eee ied se aesunnebereweene 174, 275 00 
Roenmebeck River. ........2....cccccescccces rE eee. Sa “54,175 00 
Portland Harbor................-cecseses Sonestaccccevececscese cones 250, 111 00 
Gut Back River........... Seitaee bated ands hile baeikicaidienaue en an 16, 500 00 





Church's Cove 





de 
Maine—Continued. 
Piscataquis River............... phhnned cuuntandtianeeue — $8, 250 00 
I a i 44 Ga aEeneew daeienekins 20, 000 00 
Ny ironies sinninwe hens Gude bkieccnanchyeccccenuc 125. Goo 00 
ck aneuins chs aniearnnenn die nedncesaudkaosce inne 22, 000 00 
i encndsecupketundagunwdé cree cedeicsccrc se 35, 000 00 
an aren 8 te eee 20, 000 00 
SAE ATRL aR APARATO CNR ND CRG Re. 5, 000 00 
New Hampshire: 
NE ole ccuneakauinavdldnenckindeswadesinwddeasds 10, 000 00 
SON nici ante ob Ghake candankdaretaadkpawoeseceddawiudeceddenas 30, 000 00 


1, 064, 961 oo 


Vermont: 
Burlington Harbor 


Duck epnabehe debated bhmdehe adwadektat 281, 299 99 
Te a ee a 20. 000 00 
Swanton DIA ai Gabes dheuwbeananeheduaneausnes dohedbsenebicsdecs 15, 000 00 
I a a ci a a Sa aN i i 10, 000 00 


326, 22 OO 
Massachusetts : 
Merrimac River. .. 


eT TT TT TT TE TTT Tee ee 160, 336 72 
I es cu euninbh ena bineeneek uns 1, 314, 900 00 
a ie | ais on aia wa ciataliae winnie winaatiien ine malom aes 500 00 
Ie ea eee 2 500 00 
i a a a 22.353 00 
I A ss aio asain sete as alee Brain gic on Sheaieat armmasaiondalenaia duckie aanads 500 00 
ON ne atc saiecietin eane dame dt. 169, 390 00 
INR Ra iiral febu naa we ew kiuamaad waw sia dhwwese Vande weans wai iaa Coie 25, 000 00 
I iia diknnd anti xhnkéanen buku atic ean edanaawulibews ackake 57, 266 00 
i i vecaknasancatinnaddndsduenaVaerintant hankweeseaban 110, 329 44 
as aan Bi ee oe rl a Sa EB 30, 000 00 
rT 1 it Co on eseduvaud cand a bonaneaeennetnhes oe Kea 107, 931 82 
I cdce ws sakvbecctweetthann kaodenababpesondsian bedu dunn éuacuaen 392, 527 60 
IRE Reta ini a ko waned ahulalh aiegirtnicisaba’ pad Win arc tamed re 21k a 40, 000 00 
ES EEE RELL ELLIE ALINE LED IAEA LS BE Sl N ES i patie l E 10, 000 00 
net ain Valk te one aa aoke ca dadimaiianinl God a aan 44, 265 00 
i ns. ov dow dacndamennemeegoadauneesmGaias bide sae a ane 20, 000 00 
NS SA RS od MELAS RSS A ee ae 10, 000 00 
i Cd cin cat wanes caiabias awa de ante siden ead buwice miedo x 325, 000 00 
a dh was na, a cits tots ic ca a Ghe tis are rset icin Wikis Gallic ios een ae 5, 000 00 
I a oh a at eae a wa tie wikia olen debe alee 17, 000 00 
i el aie ea eds ea anit Beau le bis 20, 000 00 
I is Pas airtel bh tag aba tales ace a si w nada e's hee wwe waite aia 15, 000 00 


2, 890, 799 00 


Rhode Island: 


pcidgabnebdneebetsdtxdébebes+06ecbenesiessenbeoensneent 28, 000 00 
laa sal ela AR drial lil ook ind cecal git iin ht iked eole e 55, 000 00 
NU at halk neon G homicmdiandt Cad bidoawneewadaneakune 4,000 00 
a a i i tee eee 52, 000 00 
i ainda dpaiauhemilnn een nWiGehnheced Gawednananiw a maeual 205, 000 00 
EE a ig a oa ct dass win Sls SSO Ma NRONL Ea tec 30, 000 00 
I ek a 5 Aan oi alata ora Seni cela clas ciarn a ghana 5, 000 00 
I ecdide cinhkeided ddaatkbndieteherniannuheninawedeaued 8, 500 00 


387, 500 00 


= —_e = 
Connecticut: 

I RENIN «92s 55405). haa bea bad aueabeecbsucbedabobous 61, 753 &3 
hla ede a uitig wile nisi wis Cacelnih Mika mad aie Rama aaa 65, 000 00 
i cad. intl ae neh dans Cee enabdRehheh beciednnackeuel 20, 000 00 
NE RE ncn audeha na ecpeestalavgwecends bvktcehovurmeecel 120, 000 00 
2 eT oe bil xh taeeh Welebe baad ee 96.550 00 
a SS a ote nical atin bees aacnn been 1, 000 00 
Silica di fos se heh shane Wadia ei hae wv alito un laeenle a 16,516 00 
ia an a ee nt nen D Pe eKan ee Re eaeued ae ae 1,500 00 
ee is aa eakias 6 eeu bikin Nimes edbeeekeanesadeasash 106, 000 00 
Se Re Oe. 2 is a deien bed dire ie eiaekeuie 10, 587 43 
iG Sah Ghggancsdseeeebenccecdbekanweneeeecienhn bherewen been 2,500 00 
En ee ee ee ee 180, 000 00 
sc sc dccpincdddadadanenéd Dawieebheeanne eee ew bueee 40, 000 00 
EE SNE L . . 56554 Gaius s sddbe oes ook kbe WeeteuerUewedueene i 20, 000 00 


4155, 407 26 


New York: 


I i 5 od ep nini hniete kek ae a Racha ema « heee ein iel 337, 274 93 
i incdpuncatanadwacns aneumimtedad ends adehihhatetean waheeiniadene’ 934,043 05 
a peduadaseneweecene jc ede kardiondacedlcdaaee 52, 098 00 
INNS 5 iin on veewea cencsbuadduéenedendsenweues shen nnrenegeanerah 1, 260, 400 00 
NIC Od. bd dine hirmanene ee mekdhed maedananeerenennneenenan 140, 000 40 
RG il ne one ee ot eeh EG esernamedbaaeh eran ede duces nel 311, 278 40 
tt iL 4. De aedpasephesussatesdredesteasendn sueneenneuNanaaein 296, 771 80 
NE HINTS oa, oa Sudtidcasenndacdceavdaceuasedhdieetcabeaeel 145, 340 41 
Oswego...... Ties SS eb neenibadetewadbansbbe saree kaha 793, 162 87 
ind | as on dnensitenen edd garadsemebplegesemeadened 6, 000 00 
OS EE Oe eS AE RE LEA RRS TESS ye 19, 500 00 
Ee ie Chr i ee eh dan ies Leaboowauanaee 1, 109, 288 00 
i at citi ent Aeneas awed eentadhetee in daeteaeident 57, 410 00 
 Cinchast biinlabaedeides based dakenn aenerepeeenaeiarnabse aioe 55, 466 00 
iid aaa lie eas ia a ain eeseeeeuuiaed A : 33, 000 00 
nis La nawahee Kale iL pak dRaRAaRannanegphenataaanea es 42, 401 00 
i Tt. Secstvaanaagseassnadevennaeseceunbon Mdiveasnéraeumedoue 50, 000 00 
CLS i563 het dakedbenehumestesekeee Gaseteenstaenneaes mibeee 130, 500, 00 
a 5 od eaat dies bidet abeent pe deedendencagueemgndassqurpadéaiien 95, C0 00 
Ogdensburgh..... cts dibnubeustaésdaeentdahadetescessasnnetonsessenies 96,000 00 
bc cananonekenhenspevecsdde senubenencsbosbeedesssagenhee 30, 000 00 
Port Jefferson....... eel stnvedisbaccacdsiusbcbenscdceuceph camtewadn 30, 000 00 
BW ONES coro cases cébbcbbbes sick cedwccdcccadsscotcesesousnnenA 25, 000 00 
i RS Fe se a sdebansdsecoddannasé oes déeinvann 12, 000 00 
i Pi. 1. els nea deus daahs ae sapencsenndesedacaaseeneennnn 30, 000 00 
EG TERN cc cucncadcaccccesscccaccevosescsessausesouaeune 22500 00 
WOGGin@ton HRPDOP. 2 oc cccccwcccccsccccccccccscccnccccccccebesesses 10, 000 00 
East Chester Creek............- eteicdbcdesdedéddviuhisesdbaaean 25, 000 00 


6, 149, 591 46 
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Now Jerse. Texas: 
as 2 i i aad nici pins ainhe bash thenkesabhaneneasneeeennsé $20, 000 00 
Brunewick .....--cccccccecccccccessess eet e ee eee errr ree eee eee § : ; 
: : Lops) en kee Ut RhE bEe ei rene varhaew eine aed oune 86, 000 00 
: — nie Bi . ee SES VBC ES POON BEEN NT ee OER GEN s Zon on 5 ae G5. G00 OS | CoptOes TAVOG. .0.n ccc ccccccccsccvccscnaccsasesccccsencsnssesecens es 60, 000 00 
7 assal RIVET. 2 2 ewww wer nee cee eee e wesc ee eesee esses seseresseessees® " . ca 
; Ct ne: ga ranintea Ww Ob Gab eeaeesESOnSSSEESCE OSES aCerEED 15, 000 00 166 000 on 
South River Se lee ta tal i eal So laa es oe ee 20, BOO 00 i m, YUU UO 
_— | Cohameey Creek. ...ccccccecccccccccswcoesecccsccosccccscccccdavccess 10, 000 00 dee evens = 
Dt DU. «5 sn pa btbeeee SHNSO SSNS ORS Coed aS OaO00 e085 00 SNS COREE TOD eREe 4, 000 00 Mississi pi: 
; I as al i teks Deepa phaideevasewernet son it ee ee eee. inh apenh ens Sunwenemanbeee 25, 000 00 
EE TACO on a on 550 0066ebens 20sbbe 600500606 O5000 08 S06 6b 6668 5e065 ° 0, 000 00 
: Yazoo River... 4 
141, 963 00 Tombigbee River............... bb sEdedoocesss dd00ecssce putbbasese ° 10, 000 00 
Pennsylvania: 75, 000 00 
a ns RE 416, 217 23 = 
- 1 7 re Ri ae 90, 000 00 be . 
elaware BEVGE .coccccccccccccccescceccces cece sees eeee eeeeet sesesee $+ ( alifornia: 
i CE kb ve sbicncnbbbebsiw. waeeeh saeese sen eee etensvenest 10, 000 00 Oe ee ee ee ee. oe aie 30. 000 00 
ete i ei es ee ties eebeeae he © coccccccocscese 104, 000 00 cee anelant. .. Sey Ee eee te Melee KERUES Me eek AES 129. 700 v0 
me huylkill RRR eRe RRR RR REE E Ee HHH EE HEHE EEE EO SES Hennes 105, 000 00 Wilmington a ee ith cietbbdtiesseueuned ae 326, 900 00 
725, 217 23 426. 600 00 
Pennsylvania and Delaware: one Kentucky and ‘Tennessee: 
Fort Mifflin. .... 2.22222 20- eee een eens cone ee cree ee ec ee eeneneeeeee ' OS, 32. EE A Se ee ee a ee é 230, 000 00 
Del = I ne a ee ne eel bea ene anne aine 405, 095 00 
lelaware: ——___ 
DREN donsicebanovobbats sbesesb sense scouns oastse ecenssdesonnsene 51, 000 00 635.095 00 
Ne W Caatle it inn anaheim on beh mee cece e cece ee ceneee eeeess Sosees - 147, 000 OU = = 
I eon eS. Oe Be) ns cbonsesesebuesienne 4e0ebecntbes ‘ a = 4 Kentucky: 
Dreak water. ... 2222202202 cece eee e ne cence eee e eee n nese eer eeeeeees " oe 0 ) ee ES ee eae isla te insists auth acta sadn hada tndae ih 912, 200 00 
tt Ser Woh anebhoumnne Bedesvcscocebe sonbnund 50068h65060506 10, 000 Of - : 
2 439, 758 70 Arkansas: 
s ; ; ee... | pets ebbehaaambauwetesSed cbsbns abaauah 10, 000 00 
=" PE dour sdscene ons a eWiesonde bhueewsaseehebeest bsundueb 160, 000 00 
Maryland: ; I tee a ne 60 000 00 
a Tie i 10,000 00 | Ouachita River. ....... tne ce ee test ee eee ese eeneeeee 
B Ith DEE UOMINGT CED set cancarieke co Cc cei ce 648.930 00 | White and Saint Francis Rivors.........cccccccocccee coccccccvcccce 60, 000 00 
iiestae Miicae oo IN he epee rp odng eae Rea aceka ee ik ebete Seach: 15.000 00 | White, Black, and Little Red Rivers...................ccccccccecees 10, 000 00 
cc acacpinneeseeenaraadesuoeehyeweenenwiboete eas 11, 000 00 re mas 
rt. a CM OCe Ta st it Ie gk SH 8 hme Fae ee he bw ahd ye . 10, 060 00 300, 000 00 
MINE Secon eco ccccacsectasesseascuscastesesete 12, 000 00 pelt = 
I I a oe eu haas 10,000 00 | _ _ Missouri: ' er 
IC ne cua 25,000 00 | Saint Louis Harbor ........+-+ +--+ ++ eeseeeeeeeee eee e eee e ee eee ene cee 75, 000 00 
on Gece ecanenin tie SARE REEaOMN phe see Cacseusehacs isvte 75, 000 00 
741.930 00 | Currant River......... pie DEON G weed beSASSMobUeedabisdebhdéhadivntetas 5, 000 00 
Virginia: ea eat 155, 000 00 
I a Bi a a esau 5, 000 00 ew = 
Dismal Swamp.......... bh sbah neha eeawelee kine ahyewaeenten 25, 000 00 were oes 
Appomattox and James Rivers. ...........ccescccccoccccccccscccces 340, 000 00 on cae —— teceeececernscerceteee screen ennsenacenreeees ceases 3, = _ 
I es 10, 000 00 PUG UC TLADPDOL . 20 ew anne nnn nner een n are nnn wn anenne an arnaneneeenaaaae vv, M 
AMEE SOG cn sncnsscnercsseesessosesuecsssnenncncccovecesscesveseu’ 3, 500 00 epee 
Eltznl th Rive Di eeeuneth oredbquuwttesdewksibypeaneerenrmeneseudmeuiees 15, 000 00 3, 081, 200 00 
Ne Ne iain dean eee SE DEES REN SS Nabe wamedametih 5, 000 00 : —= 
Se sansa a odin i eeimaaeeeees ene eewse 15, 000 00 E Indiana: . aon enn im 
CR EEE nee ‘citasmasimanedion 45, 000 00 eee cee eewrecccersencere cnnancccscesesecescnncceroesecores see ~ : 
ice aah ae abas De adihs keen bhOn eR beneehetShene6ndhneneeneneaeddeneee , 0 ( 
463, 500 00 eae mnne 
North Carolina: 026, S18 59 
Ocracoke [is ibvesuboteiedebadiniadinvsadébawtwebhostuhinnienn ts 132, 750 00 , eves : ; an - - 
seme name 1D 000 00 States bordering on the Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
recent ntrerenereettessresssseenseseeseenerneete: RATE ET a Ma er ee eee ee 4, 230, 640 00 
I a ene whe anne Sine eeaee Gan 55, 000 00 wy: = 
CR I a sists ots te os cuban psa easmanreebookevonce ee 608, 228 92 Mlinois: i 
I a a a a ets 40. 000 G0 | Tikimela Rivet .....e. .cccsvncsces ccccscwseseencnceccesengzeecoccosese 314, 150 00 
PN Gatto itn ann don eheks aha amnts aie wae deemed 876, 005 00 
CE OE 1 CE .0h5 ce nsenks neds abn ccn es cnconcethenupmstbescbepedewesnsons 15, 000 00 
ee a Ss Le ee eden sas gundeensaced 700, 000 00 
South Carolina: DCE PENS SENOS. 5 cbbvccessresdecsscesiesuven jileed bcucchcasudos 989, 650 00 
co ree ee oe 106, 700 00 | Calumet Harbor..... Soncecbcsusseseeceens cbnesvets scossnesencmecseee 130, 000 00 
I 6 nancy ec nesphsenisbbne ch bsecns senewe+esensexhe en caun 1, 300 00 3 G04 05 oo 
0, Vet, TU Ob 
108, 000 00 — - 
= Ohio: 
Goorgia: Ee a ee ee ee eee ee re 505, 000 00 
i a i ce a ld a ie ial aed Se es Ce. a hire Lab aes SOtkbb ae ee Nena ad keeheten 94,773 il 
Nee en heme ie ian canis Se a ol ls els omni hae dmatdn em kinetin bieeabedemics 138, 204 77 
EE Oe REP ccinnmanesine whnege onweeensGse Gsnnsdnasceeneeces sn cannenhaaeeradeabbiereansates’ -edeetuceswe nae 309, 244 F4 
Epes Ce cg civabdctastebadket cbuceksbntedeenbeiudd edb seerven sae 169, 670 29 
ee, OO OS Fy adie bi bh weber tech etewieckdedasesis ceedecisciued 197, 901 21 
= eee Cp iors i cin cc cckcrenanenie> siete kneibwseniocncsneeucs 104, 139 39 
Florida: Cunningham's cancel aieaneisinihgie tne tthe taniglaiineins mminis diniieakiok awe 19, TL 12 
I 3.000 00 Sandusky City . 2-22 eee ee ene n ne ene n ee ene eee c cee n newer eceeeeeseees 136, 580 00 
Saint Mark’s River. ............. aba CCee Ae nee aa 37,030 00 | Sandusky River LM ebOUENe Ere hebbennbabie mieneserewsawasvaudberenelus 30, 000 a 
NN nen eee coe sa ee ee 5, 000 00 Vermillion RE ciduvavissvstebhinwsieswiccodekeriwee Cceccecceccceces oo M42 31 
Teen nnn een Caae rank ted eee L, 10,500 00 Toledo Harbor binecb deddtcistbiate hdd bein eeeeiwbann >see anenns 274, 700 00 
Neen ee Te nn eet ere Seen 10. 000 00 Port ( linton Dl - Jcecddsnuiehienadasteskianahuatenseeenwekaimen 8, 000 00 
Ssh yaar et elated Rata ellis Ae pede ily lant Retell ge Neamt on iti 5.000 00 | Rocky River Harbor Cee c we cwcwsc ccc cceseccceevececs cccccscccccceece 10 000 
bil oe ler ee Soe Se Shee os ee x eae 13, 000 00 | Maumee River... .. ...2.ccccccccccccscccccccccccescccccccccceescccs 7, 000 Of 
th Mi citccssancéonsonssandbondonnsbbeunnec Memusaial 18, 700 00 a aan Mein, aa 
a ne a nN ee Sen es Fee tie 6, 500 00 2, 090, 937 64 
| ae iaerttital Loti adh Peat ce beheld diimehnn ut nienaaiae se 40, 000 00 ——=————— 
Pi iivaskcvpchsvanensuicaccecccarsecenues ebb shousecsebhdvcsents 7, 500 00 Michigan: 
—_—_——_——. | Saint Clair Flats..... Mahe bednetehes crib btees acebaubs aneene = £40, 650 00 
156, 230 00 | Saint ym og a ey er oo ee ee 1, 110, 692 00 
= === | Monroe Harbor....... penwasqowes Sechews Séchbb peewee ebcencétecounede 7 200, 618 34 
Alabama: . PU I, 5 oo. sence checih Gann enethed Sebnehastans bean ‘ 156, 615 31 
i NN ois dcr sw oo ed Asoo ee isactietitiata initio oil ae hatah ie dines Maceo a a eM he clic diienemeen@ wane get 78, 000 00 
OE nD ncthcseenwcnsnascccsccesenebsoncnssvanccecneeercosesee 18,000 00 | Clinton River..... SUP en weneGarknaausrels lee eae oto 11, 500 00 
———_—— | Grand Haven...... beiinéobun ikbeeedghievadewwankdenduse ei 214, 866 15 
450, 997 60 | Saint Joseph............... Dhak i eaneneetens be pdbnedninscahandeadice« 213, 113 00 
oe rs 2 ee UD. nd cana beresranienees snsedeaccenecausédanscbests 107, 600 00 
Louisiana: EN 2 an eee eo Non eb nen ene e sb anes cas <> = ap Seaeu ee eae 65, 000 00 
Mouth of Mississippi......... Sia mreiaidiben atten attr etaie-s ba abe mamm ieee Ar © ne +512. coc ceusieketacenstenceeseseoe poeaket Loree Rear so 261, 730 00 
Sink Onacddhcaneninahveneanwenme ce comands tae ee ee I Or ee bh eeebe houmbawiee ate dsalebed whe as 57, 859 85 
freee Manish ieleh ahnets anes eevanchuieenaaent Nee Ne Lama eubdaars wake mehulen setae Melcihoeee 109, 000 00 
ERED ME nnsnnn seccunachacsnaates caneessacceusvcess cosnescncat Nee ene en cassmesnaGhessant >a banonasion 111. 185 00 
nO cies canvas wibabbtnsaie Geooteeiiateavaeernsteke nedeaieed See ee © con ca suatoweseses eenwescecccecnsosee osceecscsescee ; 142, 820 00 
Calcasion Pa&s......... SbsbhndeRSeRhUdadeesabusciwscnscbincwnndent at ) emir.) Obl. oles vossepepaneneriosonet secas Sveccsboabacece 158, 550 00 
; Chifanck Si iiinkash ciate tlassgtce eee eee ee Ste 6,000 00 | Muskegon River................... Dibadnhn neh aden dakaeenaemaeynte 94, 000 00 
Re ieustiidusacendsnss cahetadraeeiees Se ee ce et ie ale 2,500 00 | Saugatuck ....... ee ee arene Sue a et eae AES 74, 939 00 
; —---—- Tn eee Te eR ne a a eee ies se 100, 060 00 
. o TO Wee WC Wecatect toceneo Dotto nee cereynal oo os ee eens seas ee 87, 971 00 
puccipasmeas YO GON 050 6b nscdavecudattrocacsuctnisscccbbandsetou seessnave 106, 000 00 
| = 
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Michigan—Continued. 


Menomonee Harbor nee Deke eee ot.s dp heed CRUD OWS BOER RESO COUSED Sio, 000 00 
Ludington Harbor...-....-.-- .----+----02 eee e ee eee e ee terete ee eee eee 25, 000 00 | 
Frankfort Harbor. .......--...----- 02-22-22 e eee e ee eee e en ceeeee eu 20, G00 00 
Sheboygan Harbor.......-.---.---------ee cence eee eee e eee e cee eeeees 45, 000 00 
Harbor of Refage. ....... 2.2.0... cceenncccccnescnccnccsccesccosees 275, 000 00 
Mouth of Black River.....-.......----------22- +222 ee cece eee eee 15, 000 00 


4+ 7. 509 00 


Wisconsin: 


Southport ..--.--+-e--ee eens ee eee ee eee c eee ee ee eee eee e seen een eeenes 37.500 00 
ManitOw06.... 2. cccces cecececccececccees cccececscece ceceescsenesces: 191, 320 00 
MilWOTKOO.occcccccncccccccosccccsccccsesececccccccncecs cacccscecees 252, O87 45 
TRACED occ cc cccccdcccune cqncccunccescccceseseccces cesses cecseessese 157, 285 00 
GheDOVZAN .-. 2... cccccccccccccccccs cence cece cc senses cceccccesesccses 143, 448 91 
Winnebago Lake....... ee ee ne ce. ln a wunaee we el 500 00 
Green Bay. SOO OS 66S SOS 6060550006560 OSS SS COS ES CESS CCRC EESS Os CoREeses 192, 559 oo 
Kenosha . .- 2.2 ccccce ccc cecnccce cece cece cena nccecnns cece encencsceses 110 807 il 
Superior City Randel a dabwken oe itt nwSiReEscenene UESE hewikeb ee ees 257,550 00 
Ie. Be ae earch valoda kdadwwn wbeeuedacusdaduwie 140. 000 00 
et dicen Ruchne Geb ae Tie OC CeEwES eWeney sas Osun ec touee 60, 000 00 
Ahnapee Harbor .....cccccccccscccrccccctans socccescenccccccccsccces 50. 000 00 
Tr DUE cebu) Rech eneceecevonweuecerescsecccectbcoens cucesecsoess 75. 000 00 
Ghroes: Dy ints Seeeeeeteye Camel oe coo. ow cca e wens neccunees ss’ 445, 000 00 
Sturgeon Bay Canal......... RUE RES FEO ORGANS CS Ptah 40, 000 00 


2,158, O57 77 


Minnesota: 


i i, idk isla tebe eadenhan she ebabkehad widnae wees 77.500 00 
et id on cnt danceeddn sce uhe chetanbaets san o0 6 es 200, 000 00 
ii athe ET Sean eh ene ee ecaha den ese 25, 000 00 
le al ese Eek een ape ckba ee er be sued ew ates 110, 000 00 


412. 500 00 


Oregon: 


Willamotte River ......2..c.ccccccee Spin ad dnt baieeiee datwiendiedus eanakrd 196, 200 00 
eR I IIUU oak Sree sceng ver sde bcaescivenesetissccsweve 53, 000 00 
CE FEO wis 6 cerns series <cccnesisevcccanicvesieeasasesecdnen 22,500 00 


271, 700 00 


West Virginia: 
ee as Cabal Maneee awe een 


91, 000 00 
Great Kanawha River 


25. 000 00 


116. 000 OO 


District of Columbia: 


Washington and Georgetown Harbor.. 50, 000 00 


It will be seen, sir, from the above statistics, that the annual ex- 
penditures upon these works of harbor and river improvement have 
averaged less than $1,000,000 per year; that the largest portion has 
been employed in the construction of harbors of refuge, or the pro- 
tection of harbors giving facilities tothe commerce of districts rather 
than States; and that the entire aggregate of the expenditures of a 
half a century, in behalf of water navigation, have not equaled the 
increase in actual money credits extended by the Government to the 
gigantic railroad enterprise which has connected the Atlantic and 
Pacific sea-boards. I will not, however, enter into any comparison as 
to the aid extended to different sections of the country. The people 
I have the honor to represent rejoice equally in the prosperity of each 
section, and are even more willing toextend aid to the sea-board and 
lake harbors, to encourage our lake and ocean marine, than they are 
ready to press their own claims upon governmental protection. We 
of the West do not, sir, ask to reduce in any, eventhe least, particular 
appropriations which may be necessary to afford safety to navigat- 
ors of the high seas, or to extend the commerce of our lake frontiers, 
however small may be the district served by the construction of 
improvements, or however remote such works may be from the cen- 
ter of production. Each one of these works has aided the advance- 
ment ofour nation, and each additional expenditure will assure future 
progress. 

We ask only, sir, that the interest of the producer of the West shall 
not be overlooked; that the money power of the nation shall not be 
abused by providing artificial lines of communication, to the utter 
neglect of those natural channels of commerce which, after all, are 
the true sources of the rapid progress of civilization and production 
in the center of this continent. 

It will be noted, from the report of expenditures that Ihave given, 
that the total amount so far appropriated to the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries has been less than $14,000,000, and that of this amount 
only about $1,500,000 have been expended in protecting and enlarg- 
ing the mouth of the Mississippi. Yet this system of internal navi- 
gation covers an area extending from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains, from the extreme northern limit of the temperate to the 
margin of the tropic zone. Within its limits are gathered the sta 
ple products of nearly every climate of the world. Parallel lines of 
artificial communication must seek in vain to carry these products 
arbitrarily to the East. The twenty thousand miles of navigable 
streams penetrating the most remote parts of this vast area have 
marked the path of this commerce, and it remains but for man to 
render these navigable streams accessible to his inventions for trans- 
portation. This is not the age, and certainly this is not the country, 
in which a halt can be called in the progress of commerce. The rest- 
ess activity of our people forbids that any source of wealth should 


be blockaded by obstructions which the ingenuity of man can remove, | 





| 





or that, neglected, may deprive one region of the country of a market, | 


and doom another to undue cost in production. 
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I advocate, therefore Lie lexpendi re the iy prove ‘ t of 
the western rivers: not more in the terest of any State than in tha 
of the nation, and, in this respect, Ll urge especially three works as of 
a distinctive character, which should be completed with the least 4 


of time and in the most eilective manner. 


at the outh of the Mi s- 


First in order stand the improve! ichts 
These are not, as in the case of single improven! 


sippi. ents on the 
Atlantic sea-board, a work cenferring advantaves upon one part only 
or even a limited district. It is a national work, ran outlet 
to the products of fifteen of the most productive States of the Union, 
and of States more rapidly increasing in population and material 
wealth than any others in the Union. This work should not alone 
be retained in its present state, but should be pressed forward to a 
condition that shall afford free and ready access to the oc 

of the world. 


‘ wedi? 
anoradl 


th marine 
Expenditures at this point, judiciously and promptly 
made—and to be made judiciously they must be made promptly—will 
augment the taxable wealth of the country far beyond the outlay, by 
inciting a larger commerce from the North to the South, and the use 
of improved and enlarged means of transportation on the river to 
meet the encouragement thus afforded to foreign shipments 

Second only in importance to the improvement at the mouth of the 
Mississippi is the completion of the works at the rapids above the 
mouth of the Missouri—works not only necessary to give full sway to 


competition in the carriage of the wheat and corn surplus of the great 
Northwestern States to the granaries of the world, but indispensable 
tothe supply of the South with food and forage at values which will 
retain to this country its superiority in cotton preduction, and event 

uate in its lead in manufactures of that staple. 

lellowing naturally in the line of these two great works comes the 
improvement of the Mississippi, from the mouth of the Missouri to 
the mouth of the Ohio, as the necessary connecting link between two 
great works, the one an outlet for the extreme North to the South, 
the other an outlet from the South to the world. 

Other and needed improvements are also suggested in reports made 
to this body, both by commercial representation andindividual mem- 
bers of the House. All these varied measures for the improvement 
of the tributaries of the Mississippi I heartily support; but first and 
foremost, above considerations for the connection of the great lakes 
with the Mississippi by eanals, and beyond the construction of freight 
railroads from the West tothe East, Lurge this House toaid and encour- 
age the main artery of the commerce of the Mississippi Valley by snfli- 
cient and liberal aid to the three distinctive works Ll have named. 


Louisiana Affairs, 


SPEECH OF HON. OLIVER P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 30 and February 2, 174, 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution relative tothe admission of 
P. B.S. Pinchback as aSenator from the State of Louisiana— 

Mr. MORTON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I will detain the Senate but a few minutes this 
evening. The Senator from Wisconsin, | Mr. CARPENTER, ] in conelu 
sion, has developed the whole intent and purpose of his new agita- 
tion. It is for a new election in Louisiana and to overturn the exist 
ing government of that State. Now, sir, I want to inquire, very 
briefly, who it is that is demanding a new election in the State of 
Louisiana. 

First, L will tell the Senate who does not demand it. 

The republican party of Louisiana does not demand if, is unani 
mously opposed to it, regards itas a movement in favor of its enemies, a 
movement to put it in the power of its enemies. The colored men of 
Louisiana regard it as a movement to put them into the powerot their 
deadly, their mortal, enemies. Sir, the republican party of Louisiana, 
as an organization, as a body, composing a large majority of the peo- 
ple of that State, are utterly opposed to this movement on the part 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Then, Mr. President, so far as the democratic party is concerned. 
the best part of that party are opposed toit, and opposed to it utterly. 

The business men of New Orleans, Il am informed and believe, are 
opposed to it. I believe it can be shown satisfac torily to the Senate 
that the business men of New Orleans, the men of property, the men 
who are interested in the preservation of order and protecting honest 
labor, are opposed to it. They are not the political frie nds of Kel- 
loge; they would not vote for him; but they desire the preservation 
of order: th y desire the protection of property. They are opposed 
to anarchy: they have had enongh of it; and they understand full 
well that the overturning of that State government and all it has 
done would be a new signal for disorder and the shedding of blood. 

Sir. there is blood in this movement, ood and crime in it, such as 
have characterized Louisiana tor e last eight years. 

At the end of a two days’ ech the Senator from Wiseonsin admits 
away the whole case. He tall ihout Louisiana being controlled by 
military power, about Louisiana being crushed and her people held 
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down b ower: allof which, disguise it as he may, is a di 
rect condemnat of the Administration; and yet in the same breath 
j ery bod nows to be true, thet a large majority of 
tin people ¢ { Louisiana are to-d vr publicans 5 admits that which I 
know to be true, and we all know who are well informed, that the 
Kelloge government is to-day in sympathy withand issustained by a 


wye majority of the people of Louisiana. He admits that that ma- 
mity was overwhelmed by fraud. He admitted in his report a year 
ago, and Lhave it here in his report, that the control of the machin- 
ery of that election by Governor Warmoth was equal to 20,000 votes, 
and that the republican party was defrauded in the elections in every 
possible way. He there reported that it was an organized fraud; and 
yet we are told in the same breath, thus the Senator blowing hot and 
cold, that the people of Louisiana have been crushed by a military 
despotism, and a government forced upon them that they did not want. 
If the Senator cen reconcile these things he can do more than I can 


do—more than his audience can do, 
ment he can do more than I think anybody else can do. 

Sir, his speech is a tissue of contradictions from beginning to end. 
Ile brushes of the supreme court o1 Louisiana. 
He assumes to understand the law of Louisiana betterthan the supreme 
court of that State. He denies the jurisdiction of the court in one 
case, and he assumes that the law in another case is unconstitutional. 
W hy, sir, that court compares favorably with the courtsof other States, 
lt is composed of four members, three of whom were chosen in 186, 
and have had no conneetion with the present troubles at all; and the 
chief justice of that court is a man of legal character, and whose 
personal character and reputation for ability are of an order of which 
the Senator from Wisconsin need not be ashamed, Every question 
that he has discussed here has arisen under State laws, and has been 
decided by the supreme court of that State. But the Senator assumes 
that he understands the laws of Louisiana better than that court does. 
He treats them with contempt. He says the court is not entitled to 
the respect of anybody. He tramples upon all the rights of the State, 
and upon the tribunals of the State, and asks Congress to set aside the 
State government and order a new clection—in whose interest ? [will 
tell you in whose interest. ‘ In the first place, in the interest of Gov- 
ernor Warmoth, who has been on the tloor of the Senate engineering 
this movement for a new election, who is at the head of this move- 
ment—a man of consummate ability and tact; and he is here to-day, 
and his trusty lieutenants are here to-day, and John McEnery, the 
governor Whose criminal pretensions have caused bloodshed and mur- 
der in that State. He is engaged in this movement, and he is upon 
the tloor of the Senate. 

lL have not time to go into the full details of this case, and do not 
intend to do so to-night; but I promise that it shall be ventilated to 
the satisfaction even of the Senator from Wisconsin. But I remarked 
that his speech was a bundle of contradictions and of inaccuracies. 
The Senator does not’ state anything correctly. He goes about with 
his pick, and he picks alittle mortar out here, anda little there; finds 
fault with everything, and states nothing correctly. Ido not say he 
intends to state incorrectly, but Tsay he does not make a correct rep- 
resentation of any feature. I ealled the attention of the Senate to 
one absurdity here upon the floor this afternoon. After a lengthy 
argument to place the President in the wrong, to show that he had 
issued his proclamation of May last without authority, | asked the 
Senator the question, “Do you mean to say it was issued in violation 
of law?” After some hesitation he said, ‘No; notin violation of law, 
but in the absence of law.” Sir, if was either issued by authority of 
There can be but one of these two things. 


aside the decisions 


law or in violation of if. 
And after showing, or attempting to show, for he utterly failed, that 
the President had been guilty of a great offense—for it would bea 
great offense if he, without authority of law, had done this indefén- 
sible and this wicked thing—he then turns around and says that it isa 
good thing after all, and he is glad the President issued the procla- 
mation; if had an excellent effect; as if the exercise of an unconsti- 
tutional power could be a good thing, and could have an excellent 
effect! 

Mr. President, I have said there is blood in this thing, and so there 
is. Of course IL except my friend from Wisconsin, but L tell him that 
the great body of men who are moving in this thing now in the State 
of Louisiana are the men who are covered with blood; they are the 
assassins of 1866, of L868, and of 1873. You remember that in 1866 
nearly three hundred men were killed and wounded in less than twenty 
minutes in and around the Mechanics’ Institute in the city of New 
Orleans, and what for? For merely proposing to hold a convention 
to amend the constitution of that State, to propose amendments; and 
they were chiefly killed by the police, substantially by the authority 
of the mayor and part of the State officers. And in 18658, within sixty 
days before the presidential election, more than two thousand people 
were killed and wounded in that State for political offenses, nearly all 
of them colored people. Ay, sir; more than two thousand were 
killed and wounded in less than sixty days before the presidential 
election in 1868. Whatwas the eflect of it?) The repyblicans carried 
the State for governor and the Legislature in May, 1868, by 26,000 
majority; but after this terror had done its work and the Ku-Klux 
had ravaged the State, Seymour carried the State by 41,000 majority, 
making a change of 68,000 votes. In one parish General Grant did 
not get a vote at all where the republicans had had 2,600 votes in the 
spring before, In other parishes he got five votes, ten votes, or twenty 


Ii he can justify this new move- | 


} 
| 
| 
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votes. Sir, Louisiana was a vast slaughter-house; blood was shed in 
every parish and almost upon every plantation, and the assassins of 
1503 are there yet. 

But now, sir, we come up to 1873. I will not detain the Senate to- 
night, but I have the evidence here to show that John McEnery organ- 
ized the mob in New Orleans who made the assault on the police 
stations on the night of the 5th of March, 1873, where a number of 
men were killed. Why, Mr. President, are you aware of the atroci- 
ties of the Colfax massacre? How was it? Colfax is the county 
seat of Grant Parish. It was proven before this committee in the 
very report that the Senator read from that the returns from Grant 
Parish, what he calls the oflicial returns, were forgeries outright. 
When I talked about forgeries here this afternoon the Senator said 
he had never heard of them. Why, sir, there is the evidence that the 
returns from Grant Parish were forgeries. The Lynch board returned 
the sheriff and the parish officers who were on the republican ticket 
as being elected. They were commissioned by Pinchback in the 
month of January, 1872; and more than two months afterward, about 
the Ist of April, a man of the name of Nash, who had been the demo- 
cratic candidate for sheriff of Grant Parish, commenced collecting 
forces, as he avowed, for the purpose of taking forcible possession of 
the sheriff's office and of all the parish offices in that parish. He con- 
tinued thiscollectionof forces until the 13thof April. Inthe mean time 
the sheriff, hearing about this, collected a posse for the purpose of pro- 
tecting himself and the other parish oflicers, composed almost entirely 
of coloredmen. They gathered in and about the court-house, and threw 
up a little intrenchment, a mere trifle of a fortification. On Easter 
Sunday, thirteen days after, Nash commenced his operations; he and 
Hadnot, the other leader, surrounded the court-house and these col- 
ored men in the fortification. The colored men at once retired to 
the court-house, and, when driven into the court-house, they offered 
to surrender, provided they would be allowed to go home in safety. 
Nash and Hadnot refused to receive the surrender unless it was un- 
conditional. They refused to surrender unconditionally, because they 
expected to be murdered. Firing was had upon the part of the assail- 
ants. They finally approached the court-house on a side where there 
was no window. They set fire to the roof, and when the flames had 
spread throughout the building the colored men in the court-house 
held out white handkerchiefs and other emblems as a token of sur- 
render, and when they could stay there no longer they rushed out, 
some of them covered with fire, and as they went out of the court- 
house they were met at the door and murdered, and stabbed, and 
mutilated. The evidence before the grand jury, of which I have an 
extract here, shows that three or four men would seize a colored man 
and another man put his pistol in his mouth and blow his brains out; 
and that they were mutilated and their abdomens ripped open after 
they were dead. And the evidence shows further that scarcely a body 
was found there that had not from three to a dozen wounds upon it. 
Some thirty of them were captured and were marched back in front 
of the court-house after dark, and there they were put in lines and 
shot as the Virginius prisoners were shot in Cuba. A large number 
of them were taken to the bank of the river after dark and there 
they were shot, and their bodies thrown into the river. One was only 
wounded, and he managed to swim across the river and make his 
escape. The evidence further shows that when this massacre took 
place at night on the bank of the river, they tried experiments on 
them with their arms. They put them breast to back, three or four 
or five each, and then a man would stand at the end of the line to see 
how many bodies he could send a bullet from his rifle through. The 
testimony is that over one hundred men—they cannot tell how many, 
but the number is known to exceed one hundred—were murdered on 
that occasion. Colonel De Klyne and Colonel Wright, who afterward 
went there by order of Governor Kellogg, found fifty-seven bodies 
still upon the ground in and around the court-house, three days after- 
ward, that they buried. 

Why, Mr. President, the whole world was shocked by the murder 
of fifty-three filibusters captured with the Virginius—men who were 
going upon a hostile, an unlawful expedition. But because they were 
tried by a court-martial and hurried out of existence, although time 
was allowed them to make their confessions and to say their prayers, 
it was regarded by us as cause of war unless satisfaction was made to 
us by the government of Spain. But here were one hundred of our 
own people killed on the 13th day of April last, and I have heard of 
nobody proposing to go to war upon that account. One of the 
leaders, and the principal leader, of that mob was a man by the name 
of Hadnot, a member of the so-called McEnery legislature, a resident 
of the parish of Grant. He was killed, and the only man killed upon 
that side; over one hundred killed upon the other; and when this so- 
called McEnery legislature met in New Orleans about four weeks ago, 
in session, they passed resolutions declaring that Hadnot had perished 
in his attempt to enforce legal authority, and that he was murdered 
by a mob, thereby recognizing upon the part of McEnery and his 
friends that that massacre at Colfax was done by their authority and 
in the name of the McEnery government. 

From 1866 to 1873 there have been a series of murders continually. 
The life of a colored man in Louisiana is considered of no more ac- 
count than that of amad dog; and forall the murders that have been 
committed in that State from 1866 to 1873 not one of the murderers 
has been punished. 

As I said before, every question that has arisen in this case has 
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arisen under the laws of the State and been decided by the supreme | 
court of that State, has been settled by the tribunals provided bythe | 


State: and according to the admission of the Senator in the very con- 


elusion of his argument this government of Kellogg has not only been | 


recognized by all the courts of that State, but it does actually repre- 
sent to-day the politics, the feelings, the wishes, and the interests of a 


large majority of the people of that State, because a large majority | 


are republicans and they are unanimous in the support of the Kellogg 
eovernment. But, to go further, the better part of the democratic 
party—the men of substance, the business men, as I am informed and 
as I believe—are utterly opposed to this movement. They believe it 
would result in that which has gone before. They have had enough 
of it. They are democrats in politics, but their interests lie in the 
paths of peace. 

What, then, isthe proper course? It is that the Kellogg government 
shall goon. Ihave nothing to say about the faults and the follies of 
Kellogg or of any other man. I stand not here as the advocate of any 
man. If Iam called upon to do it, or if my duty requires me to do 
it, I will prosecute Pinchback, or Kellogg, or any of them, whose faults 
or crimes come within the purview of my jurisdiction. I shall not 
present myself as a cover or protecttn for any of them. But there are 
erave constitutional considerations involved here, great political con- 
siderations that entirely transcend all the petty considerations that 
have been mentioned by the Senator from Wisconsin: and one of them 
is. that when a State government is in existence and is going on, the 
Government of the United States shall not interfere and set it aside 


upon the ground that there has been a fraud committed in a State | 


election, cognizable by State laws, by State tribunals, which has been 
settled by the highest judicial tribunal of the State. When the Con- 
gress of the United States shall just one time set aside a State govern- 
ment upon that ground, it will place every State government at the 
merey of the Federal Government, for all time to come. That prece- 
dent will be like the sword of Damocles suspended over this nation 
by a frail thread, liable to fall at any time and to pierceits vitals. Sir, 
we cannot afford to set that precedent; we will not. If we have a 
regard for our complex system of government, if we believe that State 
governments are a necessity, if we would preserve the State govern- 
ments, we must recognize that they have rights in their sphere which 
we cannot invade and cannot overthrow. 

{ At this point the honorable Senator yielded foran executive session. } 


MonpDaAy, Iebruary 2, 1274. 


Mr. MORTON, (resuming:) Mr. President, the Senator from Wiseon- 
sin, now in the chair, [Mr. CARPENTER, ]on Friday last gave notice titat 
on this morning he would introduce a bill to provide for a new election 
in the State of Louisiana. That bill, lam informed, will be introduced 
to-morrow morning, and I learn that one of a similar character will 
be presented in the House of Representatives. 


remarks of my friend from Wisconsin were addressed to that bill of | 


which he gave notice, a very considerable portion of what [ shall say 
will also be addressed to the same subject, regarding it as the amost 


important proposition that has been or can be made in this Congress. | 


I will begin by stating the principal positions and the logical atti- 
tude of the Senator from Wisconsin in the long speech with which 
he has favored the Senate. 

His first position, which was argued 
according to the official returns of the election in Louisiana, those 
made out by the officers of the election, MeKnery and his colleagues 
upon the State ticket were elected by some 9,000 majority, and that 
a majority of the same party were elected to the Legislature. This 
position he laid down as the foundation-stone of his whole argument, 

His next position was that, by the unlawful interference of Judge 


of a portion of the Army, by the unlawfiil intervention of the Fed- 
eral authority, McEnery and his associates were prevented from being 
inducted into office, and what was knownas the Kellogg government 
was installed and placed in possession of the executive and legisla- 
tive power of the State. This unlawful interference by the Federal 
authority, by which McEnery and his colleagues were defrauded of 
their offices, and the establishment of the Kellogg government in 
power, was denounced by the Senator, in bitter terms, as a gross fraud 
and outrage upon the people of Louisiana—trampling the State un- 


der foot, and the substitution of Federal usurpation for State author- | duty of Congress to go forth as a great reformer, turn the fraudulent 


ity. He declared not only that the Kellogg government had not been 
elected, but that it had been installed in defiance of law and the 
wishes of the people of the State, and maintained ever since by the 
protection of Federal bayonets. 

From these two positions, thus taken by the Senator, the inference 


was inevitable that if the Government of the United States should | 


interfere at all, it must be to oust the Kellogg government, and to 
establish in power the McEnery government—to give to McEnery and 
to his colleagues those offices and that authority out of which they 
had been so unlawfully and wickedly defrauded. 

But now I come to state his third and last position, which is that 
McEnery and his colleagues were not elected at all, and that they have 
no right to enter into the possession and control of the State govern- 
ment of Louisiana—that the election of the 4th of November, 1¢72 


; 





| acting with Warmoth entertained the opinion before the election that W 


was an organized frand by which the willof an 
of Louisiana was subvei ed, H took the vrou i that a may ites { 
the people of Louisiana were repo 
ulent use of the 


would have been elected, and that the eleetion was se completely 
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machinery of elections Kelloge and his asse 
fraudulent, so entirely subversive of the will of the people, th 
Enery and his associates have no title to the oflices, and that it is the 
duty of Congress to order a new election. This part of the Senator's 
position is very clearly set forth in the report which he made to the 
Senate, from which I quote the following : 


} 
i 
r language 


A careful consideration of the testimony convinces us that had the election of No- 


vember last been fairly conducted and returned, Kellogg and | wsociates, anda 
Legislature composed of the same political party, would have been el 

colored population of that State outnumbers the white, and he | ‘ 

colored voters were almost unanimous in their support of the rem ‘ 
Governor Warmoth, who was elected by the republicans of the State in 168. had 
passed into opposition, and held in his hands the entire machinery of the election, 
flo appointed the supervisors of registration, and they appointed the commi ors 


of election. Tho testimony shows a systematic purpose on the part of tl 


ducting the election to throw every possible ditticulty in the way of colo 


in the matter of registration. The polling places are not fixed by law, and a 
last cleetion they were purposely established by those conducting the eloeti 
places inconvenient of access in those parishes which were known to 
republican; so that, in some instances, voters had to travel over twenty mil ‘ \ 
the polls. The election was generally conducted in quiet, and was, perhaps, 
usually free from disturbance or riot. Governor Warmoth, who was the 
spirit in the whole proceeding, seems to have relied upon craft, rather than violene 
to carry the State for MeEnery. In the canvass of votes, which determined t 
MecEnery government to be elected, the votes of several republican pai 

| rejected 


Che testimony shows that leading and sagacious politicians of the State whowere 
irmotius 
control of the election machinery was equivalent to 20,000 votes; and we are sat 
fied by the testimony that this opinion was well founded. We believe that had re 
tration been accessible toall, and polling places been properly established, the result 
of the election would have been entirely different. And although we cannot appre 
of such a canvass as that made by the Lynch beard, who seem to have acted apon 
the principle of * tighting the devil with fire,” and circumventing fraud by fraud, and 
cannot say that Kellogg's government was elected, nevertheless we believe that Kel 
vernment was defeated, and the popular voice reversed by the fraudulent 





manipulation of the election. 


If the Senate should be inclined not to go behind the official returna of the ele 


tion, then the McEnery government and Legislature must be recognized as th 


| ful government of the State, and Me Millen, if regularly elected by that Legishatiur 
|} should be seated in the Senate in place of Kello But your committee beliove that 
this would be recognizing a government based upon fraud, in detiance of the wishes 


and intentions of the voters of that State. 
In this passage of his report he distinetly affirms four propositions: 
That a majority of the people of Louisiana were at the time of the 
election republicans, 





As a large part of the | 


That the colored people were in a majority over the white people. 

That the control by Governor Warmoth of the machinery of the 
election, he having under the law the appointment of all the election 
oflicers, the fixing of places for, registration and for the holding the 
cleetions, and the general power conferred upon him by law, was esti 
mated by democratic politicians, in the coalition which they formed 
with him in 1872, as being equal to 20,000 votes in their favor; and 
| he declares that the evidence taken before the conumnittee shows that 
| it was equal to 20,000 votes. 
| He further aflirms that but for these frauds, perpetrated through 
the machinery of the election, Kellogg and his associates would have 
| been elected, and a majority of republicans elected to the Legislature, 
He then closes by declaring that the election was void for fraud, 


| and that a new election should be ordered by Congress. 
| It thus clearly appears, from the last position taken by the Senator, 


at great length, was that, | 


| eraphically describes. 
Durell, district judge of the United States, and by the improper use | 


that but for the interposition of Judge Durell and the Federal author 
ity, the MeEnery government, which he says was wholly fraudulent 
and had no title whatever, would have been inaugurated, and that 
hy such interference the KcHNogge government was inaugurated, which 
does represent the majority of the people of the State, and would 
have been elected at the polls but for the organized fraud which he so 
His distinet adimission that the election of the 
MckEnery government was a nullity because of gross frauds, and tha 

the Kellogg government would have been elected but for such frand 

puts the whole case in an attitude with which the supporters of the 
Kellogg government ought to be satisfied, but leaves the Senator not 


|} aninch of ground to stand upon. 


The legal proposition involved in this medley is, that whenever the 


| governor or Legislature of a State is elected by fraud, it is the duty 
| of Congress to intervene and order a new election. 
| ernor of New York was elected by an enormous fraudulent vote cast 


In 1868 the gov 
in the city of New York, and, according to the Senator, it was the 


governor out, order a new election, and pay the expenses of if. 

The moral proposition evolved from the medley is, that when Judge 
Durell kept out a governor elected by fraud and put one in who, but 
for that fraud, would have been elected, his conduct may have beeu 
| wholly illegal, but was, in another way, giving representation to the 
voice of the people. 

The Senator from Wisconsin said that my present position was in- 
consistent with my action last winter, in not at that time moving to 
seat Mr. Ray on a prima facie case. The resolution passed by the Sen- 





ate, instructing the Committee on Privileges and Elections to inquire 
whether there was a legal State government in Louisiana, was passed 


some davs before the credenti ils 


in the Rav case were presented to 
and the inves j mon ha | aired Y COMMEHESL f Phy it ty 


I re port a that 


the Senate, 


{ vestigation resulted in a division of the committee, 
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the Kellogg gwovernment was the legal government, and my position 


has been sustained by the President and by the House of Ri prescnta- 
tives: and ior more thana year the Kellogg g ernment has been the 

le government in Louisiana; it was also sustained by the Senate by 
the rejection OL the bill to set aside the Kellogg vovernment and pro- 


vide for a new election, 

The case from Rhode Island, decided by the Senate in 1842, of Pot- 
ter vs. Robbins, is directly in point. There were in that case two 
claimants, each holding under an election from a distinct Legislature, 
the second Legislature denying the legality of the tirst; and the claim- 
ant elected by the first Legislature was seated on a prima facie case. 
The fact that the two Legislatures did not sit at the same time makes 
no ditference, so long as the legality of the existence of the one was 
incompatible with that of the other. 

The position of the Senator, that the Legislature making the elec- 
tien should first be shown to be a competent body, destroys the very 
idea of a prima facie case, if that fact is to be shown by any evidence 
beyond the certificate of the governor and the facts of which the 
Senate can take judicial knowledge. <A prima facie case arising upon 
the credentials implies a case established upon sufficient though not 
conclusive evidence. Assuming the certificate of Pinchback to be 
the certificate of the governor of the State, the statement in that 
certificate, that he was elected by the Legislature of Louisiana, must 
be taken to be true until overthrown by an investigation, which, ac- 
cording to the usage of this Senate from its first existence, could only 
he made after Pinchback had taken his seat. The statement made 
by the e ynmittee in the case of Potter vs. Robbins, that if there were 
two Levislatures, each claiming to be the lawful Legislature, the Sen- 
ate might inquire which was the lawful Legislature was undoubtedly 
correct; but bear in mind, that statement was made in the final re- 
port of the committee after Potter had taken his seat, and had no 
reference to an inquiry to be made before Potter had taken his seat. 
And I say distinetly in this case, that after Pinchback has taken his 
seat if is competent for this Senate to inquire whether he was elected 
by the Legislature of Louisiana. But in answering that inquiry, the 
Senate would undoubtedly be governed by the other doctrine laid 
down in the case of Potter rs. Robbins, that in determining which was 
the Legislature of Louisiana they would look to the decisions of the 
courts, and also in the case of Luther vs. Borden that they would 
look to the action of the President of the United States, had in pur- 
suance of a law of Congress. 

In answer to the allegation of the Senator, that there was no legally 
organized board of canvassers in Louisiana, it is enough to say that 
the supreme court of Louisiana have decided that the Lynch board 
was the legal returning board. The alleged inconsistency between 
that decision and the Wittgenstein case is inferential and fine-spun. 
It is enough that the court have decided in this identical case that 
live persons, four of whom made this canvass upon which the Kellogg 
government was established, did constitute the legal board. The court 
themselves met and answered the suggestion that Bovee was the real 
secretary of state and Herron only de facto secretary; and that answer is 
the authoritative exposition of the law of Louisiana upon this point. 
Whether the supreme court of Louisiana had jurisdiction in that case 
and in the other cases in which they held that the Kellogg govern- 
ment was the government of Louisiana, and that the Legislature that 
elected Pinchback was the lawful Legislature, was a question which 
they had aright to decide, and were required to decide; and their decis- 
ion is as binding upon the question of jurisdiction as upon any other 
point. And I assume that their decisions are intrinsically entitled 
to much greater weight than the opinion of any outside lawyer or 
politician who dips into Louisiana law for an occasion. The Senator 
from Wisconsin must be presumed to understand the constitution and 
laws of Wisconsin better than those of Louisiana; and yet he would 
probably admit that he has been very often mistaken in regard to the 
laws of Wisconsin. 

As to the allegation that the returning board had before it only 
imperfect evidence and had not any formal returns, Lanswer that from 
the admitted character of the local election boards throughout the 
State, which were organized for the purpose of fraud and falsifica- 
tion, and from the character of the returns, as an inspection of them 
disclosed and the testimony showed, the evidence which the Lynch 
board had before them, poor as it was, according to the Senator’s own 
mimission came much nearer to representing the actual wish and voice 
of the people of Louisiana than the so-called official returns. It was 
in evidence, and will not be denied, that the Lynch board, before pro- 
ceeding to make their count, twice formally demanded from Governor 
Warmoth what were called the official returns; that those returns 
were withheld from the board, were hiddeu away, and it was not 
known where they were. The equity doctrine, omnia presumuntur 
contra spoliatorem, applies: the parties who suppress the evidence 
shall not be permitted to gain by the suppression; and we ought not 
to be asked to overturn a State government because the Lynch board 
had not the official returns before them at the instance of the very 
men who unlawfully withheld that evidence. 

While the Senator admits, not only in his report but in his speech 
on this tloor, frauds in the election against the republicans equal to 
20,000 votes, and while, as was stated by the Senator from Illinois, 
[ Mr. LOGAN,] a number of those returns were forgeries from end to 
end, patent tothe eyes of the committee on mere inspection, yet he 
insists that they must be received, because they complied with the 








forms of law. I inquire whether the decision of the returning board 
is not a form of a law, and whether the decisions of the supreme 
court of Louisiana upon every material point are not forms of law of 
the highest character, and are not controlling authority. But the 
Senator's regard for the forms of law conveniently stops with the 


| consideration of these fraudulent returns. 


But his position involves another legal proposition, that while thees 
fraudulent official returns must be received as the only evidence by 
the returning board and the courts of Louisiana, they ought to be 
rejected by the high court of chancery, otherwise called Congress, 
and a new election ordered, 

To his argument that the promulgation of the board of returning 
officers relative to their canvass of the votes could not, by the de- 
cision of the supreme court, be revised by it, I answer that that 
decision applied to cases where the time required by law to elapse 
before the issuing of commissions had actually expired, and the com- 
missions had issued. In those cases it was held that the statute pro- 
hibited any revision of the count of the votes by the court. Was 
not this a correct decision? It results from no new statute, but is 
provided for by an act of 1855; nor is it a new construction of that 
statute. It results from the magner in which the political power of 
the State has assigned a political function, That function could have 
been vested by the Legislature in the court undoubtedly, but it was 
not, but was vested in a separate tribunal called the returning board. 
The laws of the United States assign to the district courts of the 
United States one jurisdiction, to the circuit courts another jurisdic- 
tion, and to the Court of Claims still a third jurisdiction; and so, by 
the laws of Louisiana, the authority to count the votes in a State 
election and to declare who were elected members of the Legislature 
and State officers was vested in a special tribunal created for the 
purpose, and the decisions of that tribunal were made valid and final. 

Mr. HOWE. Has the Senator got the statute? 

Mr. MORTON. I have not got it here, but I can furnish it to my 
friend. 

The misfortune of the Senator is that he is combating at every point 
the decisions of the courts of last resort of the State of Louisiana, and 
is compelled to resort to argument, to. assertion, and to ridicule to 
overthrow them. If the statutes of Louisiana, when applied to the 
confused state of facts there recently existing, work out a particular 
result, wo must accept it. It is of the very nature of government, 
and essential to its existence, that tribunals be provided for the decis- 
ion of every class of questions that may arise, and that the decisions 
of such tribunals must be accepted as the final exposition and decla- 
ration of the law and the facts. If the decisions of these tribunals are 
liable to be questioned and set aside collaterally, or utterly disre- 
garded, because in the opinion of parties interested they have not 
been rendered upon sufficient and proper grounds, that would be the 
end of organized government. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to inquire 
whether any court having the case before them undertook to pass 
upon the meritsof the case? Have the merits of the question of this 
election been passed upon in any case? 

Mr. MORTON. The question as to who constituted the legal return- 
ing board was before the supreme court and arguedat great length, 
and the court decided it. Questions as to whether the laws passed by 
that Legislature were valid laws were before the court, and in several 
cases they decided and were required to find that the Kellogg Legis- 
lature was the lawful Legislature of the State and that Kellogg was 
the governor of the State. The question arose in divers ways, I sup- 
pose, perhaps in a dozen cases. 

The argument of the Senator that the interference of the Federal 
court under which Kellogg and his officers were installed and for a 
time maintained through physical force, furnished by that court, 
goes only to the manner in which, as a physical fact, these men 
reached the several offices. It steers clear of the question of the 
title. The real question should have been, and is, not who overcame 
the physical obstacles or difficulties in the way, or kept off overpower- 
ing force, but, are these men actually in possession of the oflices in 
accordance with the decisions of the tribunals specially empowered 
by the laws of the State to decide such questions? According to the 
declarations of the Senator in his speech and in his report, Kellogg 
and his associates, and a Legislature composed of the same political 
party, would have been elected if the election had been fairly con- 
dueted. Here, then, is a set of officers declared by the courts of the 
State to be the lawful officers, and admitted by the Senator himself 
to have the fullest equitable title, if that expression may be allowed 
with reference to such a subject, and the objection he makes is that 
they got possession of their offices by the irregular and unauthorized 
action of a court. 

Suppose a man isin possession of a piece of ground to which he has 
a legal title, will you turn him out because he was put in possession 
by a court which actedgrregularly or without authority? No ; the 
question would be determined by the character of his title, and his 
continued possession would depend upon the decision of that question. 

A title which the highest legal tribunal has declared to be good is 
not impaired by unlawful interference, even by violence, in its sup- 
port. And admitting the illegality of Judge Durell’s action as fully 
as the Senator claims it, it only amounts to this, that the district 
court of the United States has unlawfully interfered to do certain 
things which the highest tribunal of the State decides to be lawful 
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and proper in themselves. The supreme court of the State having 
held that the Legislature was the lawful one which was organized by 
the admission of such persons only as were returned by the Lynch 
board, is the legality of that organization affected by the fact that the 
circuit court of the United States interfered to prevent the organi 


tion of the Legislature by persons who were not returned as elected | 


by the Lynch board? If an officer in the perfornrance of his duty 
were aided by a mob, the performance would not be made illegal by 


the presence and co-operation of an unlawful assembly. The fact is, | 
that there is no question now involved in the proper decision of this | 


vreat controversy before the Senate which is at all dependent upon 
the former action or opinions of Judge Durell. 

The Senator took the broad position that the action of the President 
did not constitute a recognition of the Kellogg government, because 
there was no case presented under the law which authorized him to 
act or to make such recognition, and that the proclamation of the 


President issued on the 23d of May, 1873, in which he recognized the | 


validity of the Kellogg government and declared his purpose to 
maintain it, was made without authority of law, and was a mere nul- 
lity. The argument was that the statute of 1795 gives the President 
the right to intervene only in case of “insurrection against the State,” 
while the application made by Kellogg for aid did not state that there 
was an insurrection existing against the State, but only declared that 
there was domestic violence which the State could not repress. ‘The 
language of the Constitution is: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of thea against invasion, and on application 
of the Legislature, or of the executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened) 
avainst domestic violence. 

The Constitution does not use the word “insurrection” at all; but 
declares that the United States shall protect the State, upon proper 
application, “against domestic violence.” It was undoubtedly the 
intention of Congress in the act of 1795 to cover the whole ground 
included in the constitutional provision; and there can be no possible 
reason shown why there was any purpose to make the provision of 
the law more narrow than that of the Constitution. The word “in- 
surrection” is defined by Webster as “a rising against civil or polit- 
ical authority; the open and active opposition of a number of persons 
to the execution of law in a city or State; rebellion; revolt; a rising 
up of individuals to prevent the execution of law by force of arms ;” 
and thus in itself the word covers every species of domestic violence 
consisting of the open and active opposition of any number of per- 
sous to the execution of law in a city or State; so that an attempt 
by acombination of any number of persons to resist the govornment 
of a State in the execution of a particular law is as much an insur- 
rection against the State as an attempt to overturn the State 
ment itself, 

The act of 1807 is in the following language: 

In all cases of insurrection or of obstruction to the laws, either of the United Sta 
or of any individual State or Territory, where it is lawful for the Pr 
United States to call forth the militia for the purpose of suppressing such insur- 
rection or of causing the laws to be duly executed, it shall be lawful for him to em- 
ploy for the same purpose such partof the land or naval forces of the United State 
as shall be judged necessary, having first observed all the pret i 
in that respect. 


foverl- 


oo 


equisites of the law 


Here it is declared that the President may interfere in ease of in- 
surrection or obstruction to the laws of any State by the use of the 
land and naval forces in any case where it would be lawful for th 
President to call forth the militia, thatis, upon the proper requisi- 
tion being made by the Legislature or by the governor of the State, 
as provided in the Constitution and the act of 1795. The narrow con- 
struction which the Senator attempts to place upon this law in effect 
strikes out these words, “or obstruction to the laws either of the 
United States or of any individual State or Territory.” His con- 
struction of both statutes is exceedingly narrow, and comes litile 
short of being absurd. 

President Tyler in his letter of May 4, 1842, to Governor King, of 
Rhode Island, (which was understood to have been written by Mr. 
Webster,) having direct reference to his power wonder the acis of 
Congress referred to, declares that he “will, if need be, interfere to 
suppress ‘lawless violence’ in the State of Rhode Island.” In this 
Louisiana case there was the application of the Legislature of the 
%th of December, and the application of Governor Kellogg after 
the adjournment of the Legislature. The language of the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature is that “certain persons are reported to be 
forming combinations to disturb the public peace, defy the lawful 
authority, and the State is threatened with violence.” The language of 
Governor Kelloge’s letter is, “domestic violence which the State ean- 
not repress.” The language of the application in the Rhode Island case, 
made by Governor King, is that “the State is threatened with domestic 
violence ;” and the only recognition which the President gave to the 
charter government of Rhode Island was in the letter to which I have 
referred, and by sending a company of troops to Newport, in that 
State. Subsequently the Legislature passed resolutions inveking the 
aid of the United States to suppress threatened insurrection; and to 
that the President replied that the Dorr rebellion had already been 


suppressed, and there was no occasion for his interference. The 


recognition thus given by President Tyler in his letter to Governor 


ing was treated by the Supreme Court of the United States 


us a 
recognition of the charter government, and a decision made by him 
m pursuanee of the power vested in him by the act of 1795. In that 





case the President issued no proclamation at all, but declared 


purpose to Governor King, if need be, to suppress “ lawless violet 
the | 


As before st ited, on the 


ate,” but used no word in 1 rd to “insurrection.” 


night of the 9th December, 1872, what 
kn wh as the Kellogg La ris] ture pRUSse dar solut n askit ey prot 
tion against threatened violence, and two days afterward the ] 
dent sent a dispatch, through the Attorney-General, declaring that he 
recognized that Legislature, and Pinehback as the acting governor of 
the State. Subsequently came the message of the President, in which 
he stated that he had sustained the Kellogg government. and should 
continue to do so until Congress otherwise directed. Afterward. on 
the 23d day of May, the President issued his proclamation upon th 


request of the governor, in which he declared that the Kellogg gov 
ernment had been pronounced the legal government of Louisiana by 
the supreme court of the State, warned all persons to cease thei 


opposition to it, and announced his purpose to give it protection. 
Che argument of the Senator that the President had never recognized 
the Kelloge government seems to be trifling with the whole matter. 
He did formally. recognize the Legislature; but if he had not, and 
had only recognized the governor, that would have le 


n the same in 
elieet, 


for the title of the governor and that of the Lewislature rested 
upon the same facts and decisions of the courts. 

While the Senator was hair-splitting m of words 
and the phraseology in Governor Kelloge’s letter, the great fact was 
that just before that letter was written more than a hundred men 
had be« ia murdered in cold blood in the lame ol the Nic kenery 
ment. The recognition by the President of the Kellogg government 
was in pursuance of laws passed by Coneress, and was in every 


on the detiniti 


FOVeTH 


wen 
an act of the Government of the United States; and consistency, har 
mony, and public good require that it should be re 


Senate , until by constitutional legis 
\. 


lation it has been overruled or set aside 


t 


spe tea by tlie 


, acting in its separate capacity 


The spirit and logie of the law is that the recognition of a State 
rovernment by the President, made in purstiiance of an act of Con- 
evress, must stand as the act of the whole Government and be econ 
clusive until such time asit is reversed by law. Sueh reversal cannot 
be madé by the separate action of either House, Suppose there were 
three claimants for the oftice of governor of Louisiana and the Pr 
dent should recognize one, the Senate another, and the Llouse a third 
Such a state of things would lead to dangerous confusion and ab 
surdity, and might result in anarchy and bloodshed; and the only 
escape from such ailemimas is in the doctrine that the recognition of 
a State government by the President in pursuance of an act of Con 
gress must stand for the whole Government until reversed by law. 

Mr. President, the proposition to set aside the State gov rmment of 
Louisiana and to order a new election is one of the gravest possibl 


character. I may remark that it could not be done without settiy 
dioeie x aioe . } BETTE ¢ . 
aside &@ part oF the constitution ot Louisiana. 


quires the governor to be elected on the 4th of November every four 
: ae 


years; 16 provides that the Legislature shall be elected on the 2d of 
November every two years. If we should now set aside this govern 
ment and order a new election, still the constitution of Loui 
would require a new election to be held for members of the Legis! 
ture in November next. This new Legislature, elected under our ia 
could not hold beyond that time unless we set aside the coustitution of 
Louisiana. And how would the new governor be in: iyurated ? Lie 
constitution of Louisiana requires that the votes shall be counted by 
the Legislature and he declared to be elected by it, and that is all 


the commission heever vets: for the gover rof a State vet noe | I" 
1OINMiIssion. We cann rf, the refore, set aside this State government 


and order a new election without setting aside a part of the constitu 


tion of Louisiana. 

Under the constitution the new Legislature would not meet until 
January, 1875, unless called by the new governoi 
declared elected by the Legislature. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator from Indiana will allow me, before 
he takes leave of the President’ 
an observation. 

Mr. MORTON. Very well. 

Mr. CONKLING. The argument of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
aimed at the act of the President in addressing a proclamation to 
those threatening the publie peace in Louisiana, proceeded on the 
idea that the President must act upon the 


; and he can only be 


prom lamation, I should like to make 


information contained in 
He argued 
as if the whole foundation of that proclamation must be the applica: 
tion of the executive of the i 


nothing 


the application from the governor, and upon that alone. 


State of Louisiana. It seems to me 
eould be more fallacious as a test of the power or of the right 


or du y of the President thus to act. The Constitution declares that 





The United States shall cuarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of gover ent, and shall toe the anc ation 
o! » Legislature, or of the executive when the L ' CALHOL DO « i od) 
against domestic violence. 

Nothir nere lmpir1r tha i I I ( Vi dent act 
ing for the Unit Stat hal e only from the ay 
plication, and must be blind and deaf to: fake the fact of 
the i ssibil [ conve! ] i the Presid 
rely and acy ylely upon th ( { i h rovernor tor that? Ar 
is he to judge of it from the statements of the application of the 
governor, and from all other facts he learns? So, as to the necessity 
of interference; is he confined ar 1 concluded, a to ju ( ‘ | 
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power and facts, to the statement made by the governor? Not at all. | full faith and credit must be given to their action; and should the 


If turbulence exists or impends in any State of the Union, and the | 


President knows it, or is satisfied of it, and receives only a cry for 
help from the governor, saying “ For God’s sake send troops here to 
restore order,” the President’s power is as complete as if the applica- 
tion recited all the particulars and history of the case, and quoted all 
the words of all the statutes in any way bearing on it. 

[ ai not left alone to insist that the President is to judge whether 
the case demands his action. I call attention to the case of Martin 
vs. Mott, reported in 12 Wheaton’s Reports, page 19, and will read 
from it briefly. The court says: 

If it be a limited power, the question arises, by whom is the exigency to be judged 
of and decided ? 

That is the very exigency now in question. 


Is the President the sole and exclusive judge whether the exigency has arisen, or 
is it to be considered as an open question, upon which every oflicer to whom the 
orders of the President are addressed may decide for himself, and equally open 
to be contested by every militiasman who shall refuse to obey the orders of the Pres- 
ident? Weare all of opinion that the authority todecide whether the exigency has 
avisen belongs exclusively to the President, and that his decision is conclusive upon 
all other persons. 


Suppose Governor Kellogg had in any other form, however incom- 
plete, summoned the President to his feet, the Legislature being absent 
and the President being satisfied that the Legislature could not be 
convened, the application would have committed to the President 
first and last, as the sole and absolute judge, the question whether he 
ought to interpose. In deciding it, he had a right to take into consid- 
eration the resolution of the Legislature which the Senator from 
Indiana has read, the communication addressed by Mr. Pinchback, 
acting governor, on the 19th of December; and it was the right of the 
President to avail himself of all information, however conveyed or 
by whomsoever conveyed, which might aid his judgment. Upon the 
whole of his knowledge and information as to the actual predica- 
ment in Louisiana, and not upon any part of it alone, the President 
had the right and it was Ins duty to judge. 

On this point, it seems to me, the argument of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, which at some time I may again refer to, so far from dis- 
proving the warrant of the President to do all he did, degenerates into 
a mere criticism upon the verbiage of the proclamation; and even in 
that respect L think the argument is not unanswerable. My purpose 
was merely to suggest that even if it could be shown that the applica- 
tion of the governor of the State was too narrow by itself to show the 
need of executive action, that is not the sole jurisdictional fact by 
which the President’s act must stand or fall. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have no doubt of the entire sound- 
ness of the position taken by the Senator from New York, and I will 
say further that there is high authority for saying that the President 
may himself take notice of the condition of affairs in a State and in- 
terfere without any application, under the general provision that he 
shall see that the laws are enforced. 

The late insurrectionary States at the end of the war were without 
governments of any kind. They were without governors, Legisla- 
tures, courts, State or subordinate officers, and the United States had 
the power to provide for the reconstruction of the State governments, 
and it was their duty to do so. The broad difference between the 
condition of Louisiana at present and the insurrectionary States at 
the end of the war must be comprehended by all. The interference 
of the United States at that time and undertaking the work of recon- 
struction was a constitutional and political necessity. * * * * 

jut if is not every irregularity in a State government that will 
destroy its existence or impair its republican or legal character. A 
State government consists of too many constituent parts to say that 
the absence of the governor or the presence of a fraudulent one 
will destroy its existence; and the constitution and laws have pro- 
vided the machinery by which the intruder may be expelled, and 
the lawful governor put in his place. Should the Legislature be 
broken up by the secession or resignation of a majority of its members 
Jeaving it without a quorum, which has happened in many of the 
States, that would not destroy the existence of the State government, 
or if it be irregularly or fraudulently organized by the admission of 
persons as members who were not elected, it could not be said to have 
destroyed the State government. It is hardly necessary to consider 
how many of the constituent parts of a State government must dis- 
appear before the government ceases to exist. The presence of gov- 
ernors and State oflicers who have secured their offices by fraud has 
occurred many times in our political history, and has never been held 
to have destroyed the existence of a State government or its legal 
character, or to have authorized the interference of Congress. And 
we know there have been numerous instances where State Legisla- 
tures have been broken up by the resignation of members or by what 
is commonly called “bolting,” and yet it was never claimed that 
such a result destroyed the State government or took away its legal 
character. 

The theory of our system is, that every State government possesses 
the power and machinery to correct the wrongs and frauds within 
itself, practiced under color of, or in open violation of, its own laws, 
and that the decisions of its own tribunals, created by its constitution 
and laws for such purpose, must be received as final. When the 
constitution of a State provides that each house of the Legislature 
shall be the judge of the election and qualification of its members, 





Government of the United States go behind their action to inquire 
whether the members have been lawfully elected to the Legislacure, 
their independence would be wholly destroyed and the validity of 
their action made to depend upon the will of Congress. So when the 
laws of a State have constitutionally created a returning board to 
ascertain who are elected State officers and members of the Legisla- 
ture, if Congress may go behind the decisions of that board and in- 
quire whether they had the returns before them, and whether they 
were acting in accordance with the laws of the State, the election of 
State oflicers and members of the Legislature would be placed abso- 
lutely under the control of Congress. The Constitution says that 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years. 


The manner of constituting the Legislature -is left absolutely to 
each State, and the question of its organization must be left to be 
decided by such tribunals or regulations as are provided by the con- 
stitution and laws of the State; and the only question about which 
the Senate may inquire in determining the admission of Senators is, 
whether they have been chosen by the Legislature of the State—that, 
Legislature recognized by the State, or whose organization has been 
accepted by other departments of the State government. Under our 
complex system of government all questions of the organization of 
State governments under their own laws must be left to the decision 
of the tribunals in such States created for that purpose ; and when 
such decisions have been made, they must be accepted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in their dealings with the States. It is no 
answer to this to say that, in a particular case, such tribunals will or 
have decided wrongfully. The Government of the United States has 
no right to review their decisions so long as the State possesses a 
government republican in its form, 

Murder is the highest crime; but it is not every court that has 


jurisdiction to punish it, and one court cannot assume such jurisdic- 


tion upon the ground that another, to which it has been granted, will 
not properly exercise it; and Congress has not the jurisdiction to ex- 
amine and redress every great wrong that may take place in a State. 
Where, by the constitution and laws of a State, legal remedies are 
provided for the redress of all wrongs that may take place in regard 
to elections, it would be inconsistent with the independence and integ- 
rity of the State governments for the United States to interfere and 
assume jurisdiction upon the ground that the State tribunals have 
acted wrongfully and fraudulently, or will so act. This doctrine in 
no wise recognizes the blood-stained theory of State sovereignty, 
which has been the evil spirit in our political system, and to which 
the present troubles in Louisiana may be traced back, but springs from 
the great fact that the States have a vast body of rights distinctly 
guaranteed and recognized by the Constitution of the United States, 
and that among these is the right to constitute their own Legislatures 
and determine by their own tribunals the legality of their organiza- 
tion. 

The great power to guarantee to each State a republican form of 
government is intended only for the highest and most solemn ocea- 
sions. If it is invoked for every disorder in a State it must result in 
the absorption of the State governments, and subvert the whole 
theory and plan of our political institutions. While we are a nation 
in which alone the sovereignty resides, yet local self-governments 
which preceded the Constitution, and are recognized and continued 
by it as a part of the great plan of political salvation, are indispensa- 
ble to our liberty, progress, and happiness, and must be preserved 

While it would be imprudent to attempt to define the cases that 
come within ifs scope, it may be safely said that it does not compre- 
hend a disorder in a State arising under its own constitution and laws, 
for which those laws provide remedies, a State in which there is pro- 
found peace, and in which the State government is republican in its 
form, and discharging its functions in every department without 
interruption. Even in cases that come within its scope it should not 
be exercised except in the last resort, and the States should be left to 
work out their own relief and reformation as long as there is any hope. 

There is a government in Louisiana. In all outward aspects it is 
legal and normal. Profound peace prevails throughout the State. 
The government, through the courts and through its Legislature and 
adininistrative officers, is operating without interruption or hinderance. 
Should Congress determine to undertake the work of reconstruction 
it must first overturn an actually existing government which is repub- 
lican in its form. 

Should Congress declare that Louisiana has no legal government, 
and provide by law for a new election, it would establish a precedent 
for overturning State governments and setting up new ones, under 
which the government of every State would be at the mercy of Con- 
gress as controlled by the passions or exigency of parties. 

Deploring this condition of things in Louisiana, and earnestly hoping 
that the people will take warning, and with one accord insist upon 
honest elections and the faithful observance of the laws, it is my 
deliberate judgment that it is better for them to bear the ills they 
have, and seek reformation and relief under their own laws and tri- 
bunals, than to invoke the national Government to the assertion of a 
power under which State governments would exist hereafter only by 
suiferance. 

Those who seck a solution of the troubles in Louisiana must look 
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further back than the election of 1872. The results of that election, 
and the events that have happened since, are rather results flowing 
from events which occurred before. Louisiana has had a double 


demoralization : 


First, that growing out of the rebellion, in which the foundations 
of civil society were to some extent broken up and slavery abolished, 
Full one-half of the people of the State, held before as slaves, were 
admitted to the enjoyment of civil and political rights, to the de- 


struction of what was called slave property, and consequent impov- 


erishment of many who were before considered rich as the owners of 


that property. Civil war makes fearful ravages upon the public and 
private virtue of a people. It gives license to shed the blood of those 
who but yesterday were brothers, to capture and destroy private pro- 
perty; it operates powerfully to sear the conscience, break down 
regard for human life and respect for private rights, to destroy habits 
of industry and thrift, and suggest violence as the remedy for wants 
and grievances. From such a revolution as this it would naturally 
take any people a long time to recover, and its traces and consequences 
must linger, not only in the public memory, but in the actual con- 
dition of thre State, for many years. 

But the second demoralization to which Lonisiana has been subjected, 
not less than the first, and growing out of the first, has come from the 
massacres and numerous murders which have taken place since that 
time. A state of actual war, such as existed during the rebellion, is 
far less destructive to the integrity, spirit, and enterprise of a people 
than another condition in which murder and violence prevail, where 
terror takes the place of law, where every man is afraid of his neigh- 
bor, where murder, terror, and violence in every form are resorted to 
as the means of securing elections and seizing upon the government 
of the State. Living in terror not only disarms the morals but the 
judgment of men, and they come to act either as children, idiots, or 
lunatics. During the last seven years Louisiana has been drenched 
with blood by the murderer’s hand. 

These wholesale murders that made the civilized world turn pale 
sank deeply into the minds of the colored people of Louisiana, upon 
whose race they were chiefly inflicted. They came to regard the 
leaders of the democratic party in that State as their natural and 
mortal enemies; they shrank from them in horror. They believed 
they could receive from them nothing but injustice and oppression ; 
and that under their rule there was no security for their lives, liberty, 
or property. From 1866 to 1863 the evidence shows that there were 
not less than two thousand colored men killed and wounded in that 
State from enmity to their race and to their'politics, a number nearly 
equal to one twenty-fifth of the whole adult male colored population 
of the State. Under such circumstances the colored people of Louis- 
iana were asked to perform impossibilities. They were asked to be 
calm, to look with confidence upon democratic leaders and politicians, 
to forget all their wrongs, not only for generations back, but the 
murder of their brothers, husbands, fathers, and sons. Crimes which 
in other countries would stir the blood of generations, and the mem- 
ory of which could not be effaced by centuries, the negroes were 
asked to forget at once, and to have confidence in and even affection 
for their perpetrators. 

It is these unpunished murderers so steeped in blood who have 
lately disturbed the peace of Louisiana, and under the pretext of sup- 
porting what is called the McEnery government recently renewed 
their bloody deeds at Colfax in that State, and, under circumstances 
of great treachery and cruelty, inhumanly murdered more than one 
hundred negroes. These unpunished murderers, made bold by their 
escape from justice, having come to believe that they may commit 
any number of crimes upon the colored people with impunity, at- 
tempted to seize into their hands the State government of Louisiana. 
Shall I call themsavages? That would be complimentary. ‘The Mo- 
does who so treacherously murdered General Canby and Dr. Thomas 
laid no claim to civilization, were educated enly in the traditions of 
their tribe, and were smarting under what they believed to be the 
wrongs of their race, almost extinct. Compared with the murderers 
of Louisiana the Modocs were gentle and amiable warriors. 

The murder business must stop. I say to the people of Louisiana, 
unless they would have a fatal blight to fall upon their State, wither- 
ing its every interest, blasting its reputation and prospects, they 
must stop this murder business. The blood of the innocent cries to 
Heaven, and makes barren the soil upon which it is shed. The peo- 
ple that instigate murder must perish. God has declared it in His 
Holy Word and throughout all the history of mankind. The land that 
has been sown in blood will spring up with the poisoned teeth of the 
dragon. It is not possible that this murder shall go on without 
bringing on its perpetrators, their aiders and abettors, ruin, desola- 
tion, death. People of Louisiana, you must not, you cannot, tolerate 
these crimes. Innocent blood contaminates like the plague. If the 
people of Louisiana tolerate these crimes, connive with the murderers, 
and shelter them from punishment, they must perish with them. 
Not to do so would be to reverse the decree of the Almighty. 

I might refer to the massacre of 1866—I spoke of that the other 
day very briefly—when between two and three hundred men or more 
were killed and wounded within thirty minutes about the hour of 
noon in the city of New Orleans in and around the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, whose sole crime was that they were proposing to meet and 
hold a convention to propose amendments to the constitution of the 
State; and that murder was chietly inflicted by the police of the city, 


warning the colored men not to vote. 


the spring of 1868 they carried the parish. In the fall they gave Grant 1 vot 
Here, also, there were vloody riots. 


river Teche. Here the republicans had a registered majority of 1,071 votes 
the spring of 1868 they carried the parish by 678. In the fall they 
vote, not one; while the democrats cast 4,757, the full vote of the parish, for Sey 
mour and Blair. 


days and nights through fields and swamps. 
the jail and shot. A pile ef twenty-five dead bodies was found half buried 





by the authority of the city government, and by the connivance of a 
part of the State authoritic s. lo show w h it the negroes of Louisiana 


and the republican party of Louisiana have had to pass through in 


the last six or seven years, I ask the Secretary to read an extract from 


the report of the House Committee sent down there to investigate. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee examined seventy-four persons as to the facts of violence and blood 
shed upon that day. Itis in evidence that men who were in the hall. terrifled by 
the merciless attacks of the armed police, sought safety by jumping from the win 
dows, a distance of twenty feet, to the ground, and as they jumped were shot by 
police or citizens. Some, distigured by wounds, fought their way down stairs to 
the street, to be shot or beaten to death on the pavement. Colored persons at dis 
tant points in the city, peaceably pursuing their lawful busin were attacked by 
the police, shot, and cruelly beaten. Men of character and position, some of whom 
were members and some spectators of the convention, escaped from the hall cov 
ered with wounds and blood, and were preserved almost by miracle from death. 
Scores of colored citizens bear frightful scars, more numerous than many soldiers 
of a dozen well-fought fields can show—proofs of fearful danger and strange oseap 
men were shot while waving handkercinefs in token of surrender and submission 
white men and black, with arms uplifted praying for life, were answered by 
shot and blow from knife and club; the bodies of some ‘‘ were pounded toa jelly a 
colored man was dragged from under a street crossing and killed at a blow 
concealed in out-houses and among piles of lumber were eagerly sought for and 
slaughtered or maimed without remorse; the dead bodies upon the street were vio 
lated by shot, kick, and stab; the face of a man “just breathing his last’ was cashed 
bya knife orrazorin the hands of a woman; “an old gray-haired matn,”’ peaceably 
walking the street at a distance from the institute, was shot through the head; 
negroes were taken out of their houses and shot; a policeman riding in a bugey 
deliberately fired his revolver from the carriage into a crowd of colored men; a col 
ored man two miles away from the convention hall was taken from his shop by . 
the police, at about four o'clock on the afternoon of the riot, and shot and wounded 
in side, hip, and back; one man was wounded by fourteen blows, shots, and stabs; 
the body of another received seven pistol balls. After the slaughter had measura- 
bly ceased carts, wagons, and drays, driven through the streets, gathered the dead, 
the dying, and the wounded in promiscuous loads, a policeman in some cases rid 
ing in the wagon seated upon the living men beneathhim. (Reports of Committees 
House of Representatives, second session, Thirty-ninth Congress, page 10.) 


Then 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the election held in Louisiana under 


the reconstruction law in May, 1808, was protected by the military 


authority of the United States ; it was a fair election ; and the repub- 
licaus carried the State by about 26,000 majority. Some sixty days 
before the presidential election that occurred in November following 


the Ku-Klux were organized, developed themselves, and commenced 
operations all over the State. What they accomplished will be shown 


by reference to the report of the Committee on Southern Outrages, 


appointed by this body, and I will ask the Secretary to read the pa 
sage I have marked, commencing on page 21. 


‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
The testimony shows that over 2,000 persons were killed, wounded, and otherwise 


injured in that State within a few weeks prior to the presidential election; that 


half the State was overrun by violence; midnight raids, seeret murecd ind open 
riot kept the people in constant terror until the republicans surrendered all claima, 
and then the election was carried by the democracy. ‘The parish of Orleans 
contained 29,910 voters, 15,020 blacks. In the spring of 1868 that parish gave 
13,973 republican votes. In the fall of 1868 it gave Grant 1,178, a falling off of 
12,795 votes. Riots prevailed for weeks, sweeping the city of New Ork und fiil- 
ing it with scenes of blood, and Ku-Klux notices were scattered through the city 


In Caddo there were 9.087 republicans In 


ish on the 
in 
gave Grant no 


But the most remarkable case is that of Saint Landry, a planting pm 


Here occurred one of the bloodiest riots on record, in which the Ku-Klux killed 
and wounded over two hundred republicans, hunting and chasing them for t 


vo 
Lhirteen captives were taken trom 

in tl 
woods. Having conquered the republicans, killed and driven off the whit 


the Ku-Klux captured the masses, marked them with badges of red flannel, enrolled 
them in clubs, led them to the polls, made them vote the democratie ticket, and then 
gave them certificates of the fact. 


Mr. MORTON. Asan evidence of what was accomplished by this 


murder and terror in the November election held in I868, I call the 
attention of the Senate to some of the returns. At the spring elec 


tion the republicans polled 628 votes in the parish of Bienville; in 
the fall election but 1 vote. In the parish of Bossier they polled 727 
votes in the spring; in November 1 vote. In the parish of Caddo 
they polled 1,242 votes in the spring; in November 1 vote. In Clai 
borne Parish they polled 719 votes in the spring; in November 2 votes. 
In De Soto Parish they polled 649 votes in the spring ; in November 
none. In Jackson they polled 490 votes in the spring; in November 
none. In La Fayette they polled 743 votes in the spring; in Novem 

ber none. In Morehouse they polled 547 votes in the spring; in No- 
vember 1. In Sabine they polled 196 votes in the spring; in Novetn- 
ber2. InSaint Bernard they polled 524 votes in the spring; in Novem 

ber 1. In Saint Landry they polled 2,514 votes in the spring; in 
Novembernone. In Saint Martin they polled 1,057 votes in the spring; 
in November 25. In Union they polled 237 votes in the spring; in No 

vember 1. In Vermillion they polled 133 votes in the spring; in 
November none. In Washington they polled 145 votes in the spring, 
and in November none. 

Mr. President, the men who did that devilish and bloody work are 
now clamoring for a new election. They want a fair election. 

After 1268 the murder business sti went on. They did not shoot 
the negroes in droves as before, but they shot them in the woods and 
in the lonely fields; and the reign of terror still continued, until the 
colored people came to look upon these men as their mortal enemies, 
and the idea of these men coming into power filled them with a con- 
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sternation that can only be compared to that produced by the ravages 
of the yellow fever at Memphis or at Shreveport. 

Governor Warmoth was elected by the republicans as governor in 
1802—a man of ability and of personal magnetism. The democrats 
charged him with being the evil genius of Louisiana. They called 
him the Mephistopheles of polities. They charged him with the 
financial ruin of Louisiana. They said that he had procured the 
passage of bad laws; that he procured bonds to be issued, and that he 
had used those bonds or scattered them abroad without consideration, 
and for his own benefit. These were their charges. Governor War- 
moth lost all caste and standing in the republican party; and it be- 
came evident to him in 1871 that the party would slough him off, 
would no longer carry him. He left the party with his personal ad- 
herents and went to the democratic party in Is72. They formed a 
coalition with him; and it is in evidence in that volume, and so stated 
by the Senator from Wisconsin himself, that they believed, and that 
was the consideration of the trade, that by means of the machinery 
of the election being in his hands he could carry tothem 20,000 votes ; 
that be could commit frauds equal to 20,000 votes; and they took him 
for that purpose. That was the consideration; and on the other hand 
it was said—I know not how true that is—that he was to be elected 
to the Senate. But be that as it may, one thing is certain, the repub- 
lican party went into that contest in 1872, knowing that they were to 
be cheated and swindled and outraged upon every hand; and we have 
the testimony of the Senator from Wisconsin that it was done, for he 
himself states that the evidence in that volume shows that the ma- 
nipulations of Governor Warmoth were equal to 20,000 votes, and that 
but for that fraud Kellogg and his ticket and the republican party 
would have carried the State by from 10,000 to 15,000 votes. There 
was fraud on the republican side. But frand begets fraud ; persecu- 
tion begets persecution ; and alwaysdid. The Senator from Wisconsin 
in his report made to the Senate said, in speaking of the Lynch board, 
that the republicans in Louisiana were * tighting the devil with fire.” 
The Senator seems to have becomesomewhat reconciled to his majesty 
now and is only opposed to the fire; but he described the conduct of 
the republicans as “ fighting the devil with fire.” They knew what 
they had snifered, what they had to contend with, and he furnished 
that sort of justification or excuse for them. 

1 make no defense for what has been wrongfully done, but I do 
present the history of politics in Louisiana for the last seven years as 
furnishing a substantial vindication for the mass of the republican 
party in that State. I say they have been shamefully slandered and 
calumniated throughout the land. Newspapers and politicians have 
held up the wrongs and the irregularitiescommitted before the Lynch 
board, and have made those things to obscure and to conceal all the 
rest that had been done. The election frauds that were committed 
by the republicans were but the drift-wood upon a pool of blood, 
For them I have no defense, no excuse to make ; but I call upon the 
Senate and I call upen the country to take notice of the trials, the 
ordeals, the persecutions that party have passed through in Louis- 
iana for the last seven years. And, Mr. President, how stands the 
matter, after all, when the Senator from Wisconsin, the great cham- 
pion of a new election, the great foe of the Kellogg government, 
comes forward, and in conclusion admits that, but for a fraud of 
20,000 votes committed at the election, under the management of 
Governor Warmoth, Kellogg would have been elected by 10,000 ma- 
jority or more, and the republicans would have carried the Legislature 
and all the other offices ? 

Mr. President, what is the effect of this agitation in Louisiana? 
What was the effect last winter? It was to take away as far as pos- 
sible the moral power of the Kellogg gevernment. The enemies of 
that government, the men who were stained with blood, those who 
had been committing the deeds that I have described, took courage 
from what was said and done in the Senate of the United States; and 
I say to my friend from Wiscontin that his speech upon this occasion, 
which I heard with profound regret, will give hope and encourage- 
ment to those men. It takes away from the strength of that govern- 
ment. There was a dispatch sent from this Senate Chamber, as I am 
advised, on the night of the debate here in February last—a dispatch 
sent by the presiding genius of the MeEnery government to Louisi- 
ana, to this effect: “If you have a government, dosomething. Action, 
action, action is required.” McEnery issued his proclamation calling 
upon the militia to arm, issued a commission to Waggaman and to 
many other men, attempting to organize an armed mob; and I have 
a copy of the very bond that he gave for the purchase of arms, and 
with which that mob was armed that made the assault on the police 
stations on the night of the 5th of March. 

What I want to say, Mr. President, and I say it in conclusion, is, 
that it is a matter of importance to the people of Louisiana that this 
agitation should cease. They have a government. Whatever may 
be its faults, and I defend no fault it has, that government is the 
best that Louisiana has had since the end of the war. It will not be 
set aside. I have no apprehension of that—none whatever; but the 
agitation of the question here does harm ; the proposal to investigate 
the question does harm; the proposition in the Pinchback case to 
send the credentials to the committee with instructions to inquire 
whether he was elected by alegal Legislature does harm, and can only 
do harm. That Legislature is nowinsession. It is enacting laws. We 
hear no complaint of it. It passed one hundred and nineteen acts at 


ee 


| the last session which are all being enforced in the State of Louisiana. 


These proposals to inquire whether it is a lawful Legislature o nly con- 
tribute to decrease the power of the Kellogg government and to bring 
about anarchy, and I say to my friend from Wisconsin we know not 
what day the bloody scenes of the Mechanics’ Institute or of Colfas 
may be renewed in the city of New Orleans or elsewhere; and those who 
encourage those men, who give them ground to believe that that goy- 
ernment will be overturned, however good may be their intentions, 
will have a fearful load of responsibility to carry if these things again 
happen. I know very well what was the effect in New Orleans and 
in Louisiana of what was said upon this floor last winter, and I know 
what joy, what exceeding joy, was carried to the hearts of those men 
by this movement on foot now for a new election. I am informed 
who are moving in it, who are controlling the secret springs; and I 
hope for the sake of the people of that State, I hope for the sake of 
the people of the Union, that this agitation will cease; that-we shall 
hold that the Kellogg government is the government of Louisiana, 
and let it go on until in the course of time and under the constitution 
and laws of Louisiana it shall pass away. 


Claims for Quartermaster and Commissary Stores. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. LOWNDES, Jr., 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1°74, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1009) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LOWNDES. Mr. Speaker, the last three sections of the Army 
appropriation bi!l yet remain to be acted upon. It is in regard to one 
of these sections, and that is the last one, to which I desire to call the 
attention of the House for a few moments. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. WHEELER] who has charge 
of this bill said in his speech a few days ago, that it was not the proy- 
ince of any general appropriation bill to change or repeal an existing 
law. He stated the rule most correctly, a rule which should never be 
varied or waived, and which is only set aside and violated when gen- 
tlemen wish to get through this House a measure which is objection- 
able, and which they know is not able to stand on its own merits. It 
is one of our most just rules, one that gives protection not only to the 
members of this House but to the whole country at large, and any 
attempt to violate this standing rule should be looked upon with sus- 
picion. 

While this bill does not set forth the repeal of any existing law, 
yet on its passage the act of July 4, 1864, which provides that claims 
of loyal citizens in States not in rebellion, for quartermaster and com- 
missary stores actually furnished to the Army of the United States, 
shall be filed with the Quartermaster and Commissary-General’s De- 
partments, which have exclusive jurisdiction over the same, will be 
wiped from the statute-books, and we shall have the following in 
lieu thereof: 

Sec. 4. That all citizens who remained loyal adherents to the cause and Govern- 
ment of the United States during the war, for steres or supplies taken or fur- 
nished during the rebellion for the use of the Army of the United States, and for 
the use or loss of vessels or boats while employed in the%military service of the 
United States, including any suéh claims now pending and undetermined in any 
Department of the Government, shall be presented before the Ist day of November, 
1874, to the commissioners of claims created by act of March 3, 1871, who shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction to hear and determine the same. And all such claims which 
shall not be presented to said commissioners on or before said day shall be barred, 
and shall not be entertained without further authority of Congress: Provided, That 
nothing herein shalk be deemed to atfect or impair the limitation for the time for 
the presentation of petitions oo by section 2 of the act of March 3, ir73. 
Such commissioners shall, under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1871, and the 
acts in amendment thereof, receive, examine, and consider the justice and validity of 
such claimsas shall be brought before them, and shall make report of their proceed- 
ings, and of each claim considered by them, at the commencement of each session of 
Congress, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall lay the same 
before Congress for consideration. 

It is for this House to determine which is the better law for the 
people of this whole country. 

This is a most important question; one which affects thousands of 
claimants, who represent millions of property; one in which the border 
States are deeply interested; and the members of this House, who have 
the good of their people at heart, should look well at this law before 
they pass upon it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before an existing law is repealed, we should 
inquire as to the necessity for such a repeal, and study well the old 
law. The present one went into force on the 4th of July, 1864, and 
takes away from the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims all claims 
for quartermaster and commissary stores of citizens in States not in 
rebellion, and gives exclusive jurisdiction over the same tothe Quar- 
termaster and Commissary Generals. That law has been in operation 
now nearly ten years. Let us see whether it has given satisfaction 
to the claimants affected by it and what has been done under it. 
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By reference to the Quartermaster-General’s report for 171, we find 
that from 1354 to 1871 there were filed in his department 28,039 claims. 
Out of that number 4,950 were approved, and claims allowed amount- 
ing to the sum of $2,075,083.05. There were 12,923claims rejected, which 
amounted to $8,303,254.07 ; and 6,231 were suspended, amounting to 
£2.63,036.35; and only 3,935 claims remained to be acted upon, repre- 
senting the sum of $3,884,094.45. 

A great many of the claims marked “suspended” are virtually re- 


jected, as they have been laid aside on account of insufficiency of proof ; 


which insufliciency or deficiency can never be given or supplied. 

Since the report of 171, there have been filed in the department 
3.087 claims, representing $3,508,039.34; and during the same time 
1,905 claims, representing $2,232,340.59, have been acted upon, leaving 
about 5,116 claims, amounting to $5,159,793.20 still pending, requiring 
action by the department. For, Mr. Speaker, we must not include 
in this account the claims that are suspended, for they have received 
action. From this you will perceive that the department has passed 
upon 27,010 claims, which is upward of 2,700 a year, and by the same 
rate they would get through their labors, with the work before them, 
within the next two years. 

Agreat many of these cases which have not yet been acted upon have 
been perfected at considerable expense to the claimants, and in many 
eases With considerable trouble. They are now undergoing investi- 
gation by the proper officers, preparatory to final settlement. 

Should any change be made in this law giving to another tribunal 
jurisdiction of these claims, it would not only be inflicting a grievous 
wrong upon a meritorious class of citizens, but would result in an 
unnecessary and unwarrantable expenditure of the public money. 
And, Mr. Speaker, what is the change that is sought to be made? 
It is to take these claims from the Quartermaster and Commissary 
Generals and bring them before the claims commission, whose report 
shows that they already have more work before them than they can 
accomplish within the time prescribed by the law. 

Let us examine for a moment the law under which this commission 
was created, and what it has accomplished since its organization. 

By the act of Congress of March 3, 1871, the President was author- 
ized to appoint a board of three commissioners, to be designated as 
commissioners of claims, commissioned for two years, with power to 
examine and consider the justice and validity of such claims as should 
be brought before them, of loyal citizens, for stores or supplies, taken or 
furnished during the rebellion for the use of the Army of the United 
States, in States proclaimed as in insurrection against the United 
States, including the use and loss of vessels or boats while employed 
in the military service of uhe United States; each commissioner to 
receive a salary of $5,000 per year, with a clerk at a salary of $2,500 ; 
a short-hand reporter at a salary of $2,500, and a messenger at asalary 
of $1,200. 

Under this act they organized, and three reports have been made to 
Congress. Their first report shows that the business before them was 
so great that complaint is made by them of the great “burden of 
duty” upon the elerk, and they state that assistance was granted 
them by detailing four clerks from the War and Treasury Departments, 
and the same report asks Congress to grant them additional clerical 
foree. Congress, always ready to comply with the wishes of this 
commission, on the 11th day of May, 1872, passed an act granting 
them power to appoint three additional clerks, at a salary of $1,200 
each. Power was also given them to appoint special commissioners 
to take testimony, their fees to be paid by the claimants. They were 
also authorized to appoint three special agents at a compensation of 
six dollars per day. 

After being in operation two years, when their commissions were 
about expiring, they made their second report to Congress, stating 
that they had work before them, which “ by diligence and industry” 
would occupy four years longer to finish, and Congress was asked to 
extend the time. Agreeably to their wishes, Congress, by act of 
March 3, 1871, extended the jurisdiction of the commission for four 
years from the 10th of March, 1873, and limited the time for the filing 
of claims to March 3, 1873. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what has this commission, with all their powers 
and clerical force, and, I might say, with the freedom of Congress, 
accomplished that fits them as the proper and only tribunal before 
whom the claimants from loyal States shall present their claims, 
which for years they have been perfecting and waiting patiently for 
settlement ? 

Their third report, made in December last, showsthat there have been 
filed with them 22,298 claims, amounting to $60,252,150.44, and 5,254 
claims, representing in the aggregate $10,224,336.32, have been acted 
upon by them. Of the amount passed upon—that is $10,224,386.32— 
but $1,794,580.55 have been allowed and $8,429,805.77 disallowed. 
There remain, therefore, 17,044 claims, amounting to $50,033,764.12, 
yet to be disposed of. 

_ By the same report they again ask Congress to grant them addi- 
tional clerks, in order that they may dispatch the business pending 
before them; and they make use of this most forcible language : 

, It is a great hardship for aloyal and honest claimant to be delayed year after year 
in the examination and payment of his just claim. But it would be unjust to the 


Government to allow claims without thoroughly and carefully examining all rea- 


sonable sources of information in order to determine whether the claimant is loyal 
and the claim just. 


To aid them in expediting business the chairman of the Committee 
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on War Claims has reported a bill increasing the clerical force, and 


which is now upon the Speaker's table, to be taken up when reached 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

From the foregoing you will perceive that this commission has work 
now before them to keep them employed with “ diligence and industry ” 
for the next four or five years. ; 

Is it not apparent from this that great injustice would be done to 
those claimants who have their claims now undergoing investigation 
and in process of adjudication in those departments authorized by 
the act of July 4, 1864, by forcing them to transfer the same to a 
docket already stocked with work—a docket that will keep the 
commission, with “industry and diligence,” busy during the limit of 
their existence; and the claims proposed to be transfered could not 
be reached until the present docket is cleared? It is no answer to 
say that the claims are not taken up in their order of presentation, 
but in the order of preparation. 

The rules of the commission require that all claims should be proven 
before commissioners appointed by themselves especially for that 
purpose, or before the commissioners themselves, in Washington ; the 
consequence of which would be, that claims proven before the Quar- 
termaster-General and awaiting final action would necessarily have 
to be prepared and proven anew before action would be taken by the 
commissioners. 

Experience has demonstrated the impracticability of transferring to 
other hands than old and experienced Army oflicers the multitudinous 
class of claims arising for property appropriated for Army use during 
the war. Long experience in the service; a thorough knowledge of the 
wants and requirements of armed forces when operating in the field ; 
access to and familiarity with the records and archives of the Govern- 
ment, and, in addition, a personal knowledge of the movements and 
operations of the armies of the Union during the late war, render the 
Quartermaster-General and the Commissary-General the only proper 
persons to adjudicate claims for payment for supplies furnished or 
taken for the use of their respective departments, subject of course to 
the right of appeal to the proper accounting oflicers of the Treasury, 
as provided for in bill No. 556, that I had the honor to introduce 
and which is now before the Committee on War Claims. This does 
away with one of the objections made by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr, WHEELER, } that of the one-man power as in the existing 
law. 

One of the points made by the gentleman from New York in his 
argument is the delay experienced by the claimants in having their 
claims adjudicated by the departments ; but the reports show that all 
the claims can be, and will be, closed up in the next two years. 

For whose benefit, Mr. Speaker, is this bill sought to be passed? I 
have endeavored to show, not for the claimants. Is it for the benefit 
of the Government ? The Secretary of War, in his testimony before the 
Military Committee, in most emphatic language opposes the transfer, 
and says: 


The departments that now have charge are the proper ones to decide and pass 


judgment, and these claims can be disposed of sooner and with less expense than 


could be done were they transferred to the claims commission. 


Is this change sought to be made on account of economy? The 
gentleman from New York states that $45,000 can be saved in the 
Quartermaster-General’s Office on the passage of this bill. What is 
the expense of maintaining the claims commission for last year? 
Fifty-two thousand eight hundred dollars. Pass this bill as it now 
stands and you will have the commission here begging for additional 
clerical force, and before this Congress is over a bill will beintroduced 
increasing the number of commissioners and doubling their present 
force, so that the expense for the coming year will be $100,000, instead 
of $52,800. 

The committee who have reported this bill have had before them 
the heads of the different Bureaus of the Government andall have been 
examined in regard to the business appertaining to the same. But 
you cannot find an officer of the Government recommending the pas- 
sage of this bill, either in his testimony or in any of his reports. On 
the contrary, all who have spoken have opposed the proposed change 
in the strongest language. 

A most serious objection to the bill is, that it discriminates against 
the loyal people of the border States. Instead of commending their 
patriotism for their efforts in keeping their States loyal and in the 
Union during that long and bloody struggle, and recognizing their 
sacrifices and their struggles for the Union cause, they are to be placed 
under the ban and be made to suffer the disabilities imposed upon 
those who rebelled against the Federal Government. 

Under this act of Mareh 3, 1871, the presumption of disloyalty rests 
against every man who appears as an applicant for its benefits. Is 
the Congress of the United States prepared to violate the plighted 
faith, law, precedent, and public policy, by stigmatizing as disloyal 
a people who bore the brant of our great civil war, and whose States 
were not in insurrection or in any respect in hostility to the Govern 
ment of the United States; is this House ready and willing to pass an 
act by which this class of claimants will be longer kept out of their 
just dues, many of whom are in great distress, and anxiously waiting 
payment of their claims for horses, cattle, hay, and corn, taken to 
support and sustain the armies of the Union in their efforts to subdue 
the rebellion, which supplies were as important to the Government 
as soldiers and guns? 
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Banking and Currency. 


SPEECH OF HON. AMOS CLARK, Jr., 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 7, 1874, 
On the question of banking and currency. 


Mr. CLARK, of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
few observations upon the present banking law, and then upon the 
bill before the House as touching any changes proposed in that law ; 
for if there is one subject more than another agitating the public 
mind at the present time, it is the subject of finance. The whole 
country is looking to this Congress to do something that may relieve 
the present uncertainty. Capital is lying idle, waiting for the action 
of this body. Meetings are being held all over the country, memorial- 
izing Congress to do something to help them out of their difficulties. 
Some are strongly in favor of inflation, others again are for contrac- 
tion, whilst the solid men of large cities are sending petition after 
petition praying for some action that will lead to resumption. Hardly 
two men think alike even in this House; and probably at least one 
man in every ten from every part of the land has some plan to recom- 
mend, believing that his is the panacea for all our woes, But, sir, the 
country at large are looking to us to correct any evils that may exist 
in our banking system, and if we at this time pass any act altering 
any or all of the provisions of the existing law created by Congress, 
and called the national banking act, without improving it, we will 
receive, and deservedly, the condemnation of the entire country. 

What is the attitude, Mr. Speaker, of this Congress at this present 
time? It is in much the same attitude as when the old United States 
Bank was first created, and afterward renewed, when called upon to 
legislate for a country depressed. Some hold it to be no part of the 
duty of Congress to legislate on this subject ; but I for one stand by 
the fathers, for it seems to have been the opinion of the founders of 
this Government that Congress should create the institution by means 
of which the country should be supplied with the necessary currency 
to carry on the affairs of commerce and business. 

The Congress of that time was greatly influenced by the report on 
finance made by Alexander Hamilton, and the discussions which at 
that time took place resulted in the charter of the Bank of the United 
States in the year 1791. This bank went into existence and con- 
tinued for twenty years, the time limited in its charter, and ceased 
to exercise its functions in the year 1811. The war with Great Britain, 
known as the war of 1512, was declared soon after the banking cap- 
ital furnished by the Bank of the United States was withdrawn and 
diverted into other channels. The war of 1812 tested the strength 
and power of the nation; and after peace was declared, in 1815, the 
country was left in a very depressed condition in its financial affairs. 

To lighten the calamities with which the nation was afflicted in its 
business and commerce, the Bank of the United States was again 
chartered, in the year 1316, for the period of twenty years, and by the 
terms of its own limitations it ceased to exist in the year 1836. 

In anticipation of the expiration of the charter of the bank, State 
banks were created and increased, and the Government deposits which 
had been removed from the Bank of the United States were placed in 
the State banks; and these local institutions were induced to enlarge 
their circulation, and increase what are generally called banking facil- 
ities among men of business. 

‘This state of facts will account for the great inflation of the cur- 
rency which took place in the years 1833, 1°34, 1835, 1836, and the ruin 
and disaster which overwhelmed the men who were engaged in trade 
and business in the year 1837. The country, in consequence of this 
great inflation and the bankruptcy which ensued,sunk down intoa low 
state of commercial depression, and the business men of the country 
sought relief through the aid of a bankrupt act, which was passed by 
Congress in the year 1842, The losses sustained by the public by the 
failure of many banks to redeem their bills in the year 1837 led the 
Legislature of the State of New York, in the year 1838, to authorize 
free banking based on bonds and mortgages. This banking system, 
based on an unconvertible security, such as a mortgage, produced a 
redundant circulation, but when commercial disasters came the holders 
of bank-notes looked in vain for a prompt security, in pledges of 
houses and lands, which could not be handed over the counters of 
banks, to redeem their promises to pay. The national experience in 
inflation and the disasters consequent thereon induced the Legislature 
of New York, in 1840, to make the State stocks of that State and the 
United States a basis tosecure bank circulation. Though stocks were 
made a security for bank circulation, the banking system was defect- 
ive, inasmuch as no reserves were made necessary to secure depositors 
and give permanent strength to banks. The people of our country 
were induced to follow the example of the State of New York, and 
free banking was authorized very generally by the States of our Gov- 
ernment, based on stocks, and bonds, and mortgages; sometimes on 
stocks wholly, and in other cases on stocks, and bonds, and mortgages. 
Banks were created, located in remote and desolate positions, simply 
to issue currency which could not be redeemed, and when the necessity 

for redemption came the redemption frequently came through the 


hands of a receiver. The parties who got out the circulation hay- 
ing kept it out as long as they could, and having accomplished their 
purposes, permitted their institutions to be wound up by the judicial 
tribunals, 

The great panic, which in 1857 was caused by the expansion of our 
currency, can be accounted for without difficulty. A great expansion 
of the currency stimulated speculation. Farms were laid out into 
lots; railroads were constructed far beyond the ordinary limits of our 
western settlements, and enterprises far in advance of the necessities 
of the times were projected. The country, filled with energetic men, 
arose after the depression of 1857 to a fair condition of prosperity, 
when the great calamity of our civil war, or war of the rebellion, 
broke out in the yearls61. A confederate government was founded 
in the South; depression consequent upon frequent disasters greatly 
affected our northern people; our commercial marine disappeared 
from the ocean; our credit was strained, and our promises to pay 
met with distrust even among a patriotic and contiding people ; but 
finally the great measure of relief came in our national banking law 
of 1064. The credit of the nation was at once strengthened by placing 
the Government bonds as a basis for bank circulation. The cireula- 
tion thus created was better than had been provided at any previous 
period in the history of the Government; its great merit being that 
in our widely extended country it was of equal value in every State 
and Territory; and though it was not redeemable in specie, the 
country having full confidence in the payment of the national debt 
in gold, a well-founded belief was entertained that day by day every 
bank-note in the land was approximating to the specie standard. It 
was the existence of this currency, and this system of banking with 
its reserves and safeguards, which next to the patriotism and valor 
of our brave soldiers and sailors carried us safely through the dreadful 
calamities of our civil war and averted bankruptcy at its close. 

This banking law has now been in existence for ten years; and once 
more there seems to have arisen, through the rapid growth of our 
country and its extending business, a difliculty which is attributed to 
various causes, and it is generally believed that this difficulty can be 
removed by changes in this admirable law. 

Mr. Speaker, this particular Congress has a great responsibility 
resting upon it. The laws enacted at this time, if for good, will not 
only satisfy the country, but w.ll add new luster to the brilliant 
achievements of this Government; but if for evil, they will be the 
millstones about our necks, dragging us down into the depths of 
disaster. I, for one, sir, will be very careful how I vote to impair the 
provisions of the present national banking law—a law which in the 
main, I think,cannot be improved. This, sir, is the impression gained 
from the experience 1 have had in banking under the provisions of 
this law. And I am the more convinced that I am right in adhering 
to this law, with its restrictions, when I remember what efforts were 
put forth by Secretary Chase to establish the present system, and 
that it was with difficulty that the leading bankers of New York, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities could be persuaded to change 
from their old established State laws and adopt the present system. 
But they soon perceived the advantages of the law; and the system 
created has been finally established in every State and Territory in 
the Union. Taking up the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
I read that, since 1863, of the 2,129 banks organized under this law, 
only 32 have failed—only 32 out of 2,129. Where can such a record be 
found under any other system? During the past year only 11 have 
failed, and 21 gone into voluntary liquidation. Only 11 banks out of 
2,000 that have not weathered the late financial storm; and even then 
no bill-holder has lost one dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no record, nor do I know that there is any of 
value I can make upon this subject, but I venture to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that prior to the war, and under the old system 
of banking then in vogue, there would have been more failures in 
each and every State during the fearful monetary panic just passed 
than has occurred over the entire country under the regulation of 
our present law. Thus my well-founded belief is conclusive to my 
mind that the present law with its reserve clause and other restric- 
tions is a good law, and this Congress will do well to hesitate before 
changing any of these enactments. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the reserve the very life of safe banking ; 
I mean safe to all concerned; and I wish to call the attention of this 
House to the proposed changes ia this portion of the law. It is pro- 
posed by some parties to do away with this altogether; by others 
again to alter its present condition. Under no pressure let us do 
away with it altogether, or essentially reduce it. It is the sheet 
anchor which, as I have said, brought us safely through the late 
storms, and which kept us from drifting upon the breakers. 

I confess I am not able to perceive the benefits to be derived from 
several at least of the sections of the bill reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, especially as touching this reserve. I 
fully believe in the reserve, and I further believe it was intended to 
be used in just such an emergency as has passed. That the law does 
not contemplate such use I dispute. The framers of the law saw that 
it would be simply impossible to specify such times as it could be 
used, and believed that each institution for itself would be the best 
judge of that. 

That section of the bill before the House amending the reserve sec- 
tion of the old law so as to require no reserve on the amount of eireu- 
lation, but only on the deposits is, to say the least, a questionable 
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benefit for the banker, and certainly no direct advantage to the bill- 
holder. ; 3 : 

The provisions of section 3, changing the place of redemption from 
the large cities to Washington, will, l am convinced, be apparent to 
every member of this House as simply needless. I, for one, sir, can 
see that no benefit would accrue to any one, not even to the Govern- 
ment, in this provision that a 5 per cent. reserve shall be deposited in 
Washington. : 

If it be the intention of the act tomake the Treasury a redemption 
bureau for mutilated currency, then pray what advantage will that 
be to the banks? Should some remote bank have a sum, more or less, 
of mutilated bills of a bank distant from it, would it not be just as 
convenient to send the bills home to the bank of issue as tosend to the 
Treasury of the United States, and allow the banks the use of the 5 
per cent., instead of compelling it to lie idle at Washington ? For it 
can be doing nothing; it will be so much dead capital. The Gov- 
ernment cannot use it nor can it be of any service to the banks in 
time of financial distress as part of their reserve; nor yet can it be 
counted in the bank statements as so much money on hand. Then, 
sir, What is the object of this clause? Is it that our redemption 
agents, now regulated by law, shall not have the trouble to redeem 
our mutilated bills and to sort and send them back to us, or is it 
because the city banks will be able to send national notes to Wash- 
ington and get greenbacks in lieu thereof? Of what real advantage 
isthat? Are not national-bank notes, secured by United States bonds 
and distributed to the various banks at the rate of 90 per cent. of their 
bonds, as good as greenbacks? I think they are, and I have always 
found the public ready and willing to take the national-hbank notes 
for any and every purpose. Now, Mr. Speaker, what will this dead 
sapital amount to in the aggregate? Five per cent. on three hundred 
and fifty millions is just $17,500,000 locked up, thereby reducing the 
available circulation by just that amount; or, on the other hand, the 
loss of interest to the banks now loaning this sum, at 4 per cent., 
amounting to $700,000. 

To those who are not bankers, and unacquainted with that feature 
of the present law called reserves for circulation, I will state what are 
the advantages which are now provided by the law and is not being 
improved upon by this bill before the House. The present law pro- 
vides that every banking association in the country, as distinct from 
the cities, shall keep on hand 9 per cent. of its circulation in its bank of 
redemption in the cities. I think I can convince this House that the 
present method of redemption is better than that proposed. We will 
take for an example the banksin mycity. Every bank officer through- 
out the country already knows which is our bank of redemption. Our 
mutilated currency is sent to that bank, and it redeems it and sends it 
to us to be sorted and canceled and transmitted to Washington to be 
burned. Under the proposed bill this mutilated currency will be sent 
to Washington and there redeemed; then by the Treasury sent to us 
+o be sorted and canceled; then we will be obliged to transmit it to 
Washington to be burned, and to receive from thence again new bills. 
There is too much transportation in this plan, to say nothing of the 
extra expense to the banks. 

If this plan is proposed as being a better security to the country 
banks, I think they will join with me in stating that they are satisfied 
with the present security, if the extra amount of reserve required by 
the law to be held by these redemption banks is not altogether done 
away with or reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, does any member of this House imagine that the large 
banks in the cities will oppose this provision. They certainly will 
not, because the bill before the House repeals that portion of the pres- 
ent law obliging them to keep on hand 25 per cent. as reserve on their 
circulation ; 25 per cent. on both deposits and circulation they contend 
is onerous and needlessly oppressive; because, as they say, a bank 
whose capital is $1,000,000, circulation $900,000, and deposits $5,000,000, 
is obliged to keep always on hand $1,500,000. I cannot agree with 
those who think this excessive, because the banks are depositories for 
everybody and are the clearing-houses for all country banks, and 
unless they are compelled to keep this reserve, (I know there are some 
exceptions, ) they would not keep sufficient to make everybody secure. 
Besides this the national banks are largely the custodians of the funds 
of the savings-banks, insurance companies, trust companies, and kin- 
dred institutions, and for this reason alone must be secure themselves 
to make these large and numerous depositors secure. 

But there are at the present time several projects before this House 
to allow the banks to hold three sixty-five bonds as a part of their 
reserve, which in time of financial distress no one would refuse, and I 
would recommend that the Committee on Banking and Currency 
amend this bill before the House by allowing the banks to hold these 
three sixty-fives as part of their reserve. 

{ have here a statement from a published report showing the 
amount of money deposited in savings-banks, and the small percent- 
age of cash held byeach. In the six New England States, at the close 
of 1872, the savings-banks held as deposits the enormous suin of 
$349,395,377, while the national banks held but little over $100,000,000. 
his is in the proportion of 77 to 22, or nearly 34 to 1. We can see, 
then, what the difference in deposits is between these two classes of 
institutions; yet I will state that the savings-banks owe their con- 
tinuance to-day to the help received from the national banks, and 
they were enabled to give just this assistance, and at the time most 
needed, because of the reserve they were obliged to keep on hand. 





The percentage of money held by these savings-banks, as against 
their deposits, was 1.67 per cent.; only about 14 per cent. of all their 
liabilities to depositors, or a little over $5,000,000 on a deposit of 
about $350,000,000, 

Now, sir, what could these savings institutions do in the event of a 
run — them caused by a panic in the money market? They would 
be obliged to fall back upon the national banks for help, as they did 
do during the recent panic. What is true of these eastern banks is 
true of all the others in this respect. 

The Bank of England, sir, according to the last report of that insti 
tution, keeps a reserve on hand varying from 30 to 50 per cent., the 
lowest rate being greater than our banks are obliged to keep. Is there 
any one in this House who questions the banking intelligence of the 
managers of that institution? And I think, sir, that the experience 
of well-tried business men and bankers is that business of no kind 
can be conducted safely through the financial troubles that seem to 
be periodic in this extended country of ours without having a reserve 
to fall back on. Men such as Astor, Stewart, and Vanderbilt are 
known to always keep a reserve easily converted into the cireulating 
medium. The elder Astor, it is stated, held some of the old United 
States bonds long after the Government tried to retire them, but he 
would not part with them, giving as his reason that they were good 
stock for a reserve; that they paid a low rate of interest for a business 
man, was true, but as an offset to that, the Treasury of the United 
States stood at all times not only ready, but eager to give money for 
them, and that some day, in the extended business he was conducting, 
he might need the ready money. 

The West and South, and also the Middle States, are clamoring for 
more currency; which is hardly the road to resumption. On this 
account the bill for free banking is proposed as being the means of 
furnishing more money, and with proper restrictions will not lead to 
disastrous inflation. 

The last section of the bill proposed by the committee makes 
provision looking to resumption, but the time allowed is extended 
almost into the next century. Redeeming $2,000,000 per month, or 
say $25,000,000 per annum, on a cirenlation of $400,000,000, will take 


just sixteen years to draw in the full amount; and then, under the 


existing state of affairs, what guarantee have we that the coin passed 
out will be retained? It will be seen that if this section of the bill is 
adopted, the anti-resumptionists have little to fear. 

Mr. Speaker, I have attempted to give you some idea of what I think 
will be the effect of any change in this well-established law; and in 
the belief that Congress will pass a free-banking law, I do hope that 
rather than relax any of the provisions of the reserve clause, they will 
conclude to increase the requirements in that respect. 

What does free banking permit? It permits any set of men, in any 
city, county, or State, to establish a bank, and that the Comptroller 
of the Currency will have no discretion in the matter of granting a 
charter. Of course, they must first purchase the bonds as a basis of 
circulation, and comply with the other requirements of the law. But 
those who are familiar with banking and have passed through the 
different phases of financial affairs know there are few men who under- 
stand the proper principle of banking. Yet many having the capi- 
tal will establish a bank under the free law not to benefit a commu- 
nity, but to use the circulation only as a means of filling their own 
purses. This can be done easier under the proposed law because it 
lessens the reserve required as security to the bill-holders. I think 
that on the whole the people of the country are satisfied with the 
present law. The regulations of banking are not in fault, but the 
want of elasticity in the currency. This must be remedied by other 
means, and I think that by granting this free-banking law we will 
meet the demands of the timeand satisfy the country. 

I, for one, sir, am prepared to vote a free banking law, but I cannot 
avoid again expressing the hope that the regulations of the existing 
law shall continue in their present force in relation to free banking. 

The following is the bill referred to by Mr. CLARK in his remarks: 
A bill to amend the several acts providing a national currency, and to establish 

free banking, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section thirty-one of the act entitled “An act 
to provide a national curreney secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to 
yrovaes for the circnlation and redemption thereof,”’ approved on the 3d day of 
June, in the year 1864, be so amended that the several associations therein provided 
for shall not hereafter be required to keep on hand any amount of money whatever 
by reason of the amount of their respective circulations; but the moneys required 
by said section to be kept at all times on hand shall be determined by the amount 
of deposits, in all respects as provided for in the said section. 

Sec. 2. That section 21 of the said act and the several amendments thereto, so 
far as they restrict the amount of notes for circulation under said act, be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed; and that section 1 of the act entitled “ Anact to provide 
for the redemption of the 3 per cent. temporary-loan certificates, and for an increase 
of national-bank notes,"’ approved July 12, 1870, be amended by repealing the sec 
ond proviso in said section contained. 

Sec. 3. That every association organized, or to be organized, under the provisions 
of the said act and of the several acts in amendment thereof, shall at all times kee» 
and have on deposit in the Treasury of the United States, in lawful money of the 
United States, a sum equal to 5 per cent. of its circulation, to be held and usec 
only for the redemption of such cirenlation; and when the circulating notes of any 
such association or associations shall be presented, assorted or unassorted, fo: 
redemption, in sums of $1,000 or any mult iple thereof, to the Secretary of the Treas 
ury or to the assistant treasurer in the city of New York, the same shall be r 
deemed in United States notes. All notes so redeemed shall be charged by thu 
Secretary of the Treasury to the respective associations issuing the same, and lx 
shall notify them severally, on the first day of each month, or oftener, at his dis 
cretion, of the amount of such redemptions ; whereupon each association so notified 
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shall forthwith deposit with the Treasurer of the United States a sum, in United 
States notes, equal to the amount of its circulating notesso redeemed. And when 


such redemptions have been so reimbursed, the circulating notes so redeemed, or, 


if worn, mutilated, or defaced, new notes instead, shall be forwarded to the respective 


associations: Provided, That each of said associations shall reimburse to the Treas- 
ury the costs of redemption andof supplying new notes in place of those redeemed. 
And the associations hereafter organized shall also severally reimburse to the 
lreasury the costs of engraving and printing their circulating notes: And provided 
further, That the entire amount of United States notes outstanding and in cireula- 
‘tion at any one time shall not exceed the sum of $400,000,000, now authorized by 
existing law 
Sec. 4. That any association organized under this act or any of the acts of which 
this is an amendment, desiring to withdraw its circulating notes, in whole or in 


part, may, upon deposit of lawful money within the meaning of said acts, insums 


of not less than $10,000, with the Treasurer of the United States, withdraw a - 
portionate amount of bonds deposited in pledge for such circulation; and he shall 
redeem, cancel, and destroy an amount of the circulating notes of such association 
eqnal to the amount issued upon such bonds. 


Sec. 5. That sections 31 and 32 of the said act be amended, by requiring that 


each of the said associations shall keep its lawful money reserves within its own 
vaults, at the place where its operations of discount and deposit are carried on. 
And all the provisions of the said sections requiring or permitting any of the said 
associations to keep any portion of its lawful money reserves élscwhere than in 
its own vaults, or requiring or permitting the redemption of its circulating notes 
elsewhere than at its own counter, except as provided for in this act, are ‘hereby 
repeales. : ; 

Suc. 6. That upon all cireulating notes hereafter issued, or hereafter to be issued, 
whenever the same shall comeintothe Treasury in payment or deposit for redemp- 
tien or otherwise, there shall be printed, ander such fules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, the charter numbers of the associations 
by which they are severally issued 

‘Sec. 7. That associations without circulation may be organized under the provis- 


ions of the said act upon the deposit, with the Treasurer of the United States, of 
not less than $10,000 of United States registered bonds, as provided in section 16 of 
said act; and associations already organized without circulation are authorized to 


withdraw their bonds in excess of $10,000, 


Src. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
issue, at the beginning of each and every month from and including July, 1874, two 
millions of United States notes not bearing interest, payable in gold two years after 


date, of such denominations as he shall deem expedient, not less than: ten dollars 
each, in exchange and as a substitute for the same amount of the United States 
notes now in circulation, which shall be canceled and destroyed, and not reissued. 
And any excess of gold in, or hereafter coming into, the Treasury of the United 
States, after payment of interest on the public debt and supplying any deficiency 
in the revenues provided to mect the current expenses of the Government, shall 
hereafter be retained asa reserve for the redemption of such notes. 


Currency—Finance, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. KILLINGER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 19, 1874, 





On the several propositions connected with finance and the national currency. 


Mr. KILLINGER. Mr. Speaker, under the rules and practice pre- 
vailing in the House, no individual member can bring to an imme- 
diate issue any question, however urgent and necessary he may deem 
its solution to the welfare of the country. The uppermost thought 
with me, since the meeting of Congress, has been nk urgency of the 
questions connected with the currency. But no method of taking 
the sense of the House has been afforded, because all propositions 
bearing on these questions have been remorselessly consigned to one 
or the other of our standing committees. 

The inaction, if not indifference, of Congress has hung through the 
winter like a dark cloud over the whole country, threatening disaster 
to business enterprises, and involving many families in actual ruin. 
It has appeared to me that we have failed to appreciate the prostrate 
condition of many of our manufacturing and mechanical interests. 
‘Thousands of able-bodied men have been subjected to enforced idle- 
ness during all the time that this Congress has been in session. The 
managers of those beneficent establishments have been unable to 
procure the currency to meet their monthly payments without seri- 
ous sacrifice and inconvenience. I rejoice to believe, however, that 
the cloud is lifting, and that the skies are brightening. With that 
recuperative energy which isessentially a feature inthe American char- 
acter our people are struggling against adverse fate, and are over- 
coming, in good degree, the obstacles which have been in their path. 

In the mean time, our committees have been seeking counsel, not 
from the producers of wealth, but from money-lenders and operators 
in stocks. These are the trained Shylocks of our day. They are for 
the most part non-producers, have nothing in common with the toil- 
ing millions, and are only concerned to realize large profits from idle 
capital that takes no risks. They toil not, neither do they spin; but 
by their magic influence and experience in the ways of legislation 
they have crowded our statute-books with cunningly conceived con- 
‘Tivances that are fatal to individual enterprise, and are reducing our 
producing classes to the condition of the pauper population of Europe. 
We are, in other words, wearing the fetters of associated wealth. Our 
rich people are day by day growing richer. Our poor people are as 
surely growing poorer, by no fault of theirs. 

Productive labor is the only source of our wealth. The develop- 
ment of our resources has so far kept the demand for labor in excess 
of the supply, and it has meta liberal reward. But as capital ac- 









































cumulates in the hands of individuals and corporations, its tendency 
is to oppress labor, forgetful of the fact that nothing is so utterly 
helpless and useless as capital without the co-operation of labor, 
Without that co-operation there is neither employment nor increase 
for capital. When labor, in self-defense, occasionally strikes in con- 
certed action, production ceases, capital suffers the loss of its divyi- 
dends, and the tax-paying capacity of the country is curtailed. The 
taxes come ultimately from the consumers, and they are the laborers, 
The Government may collect them in the first instance from the 
manufacturer and the importer, but at last upon the broad backs of our 
workingmen fall the exactions of the money power, the extortions of 
the money-lenders. 

The seareity of money, high rates of interest, and the crushing 
monopoly of associated wealth in the form of our national banking 
system—these are among the links in the chain which legislation has 
forged for the limbs of the free-born laboring and producing classes 
of America. The trade in money has been the most profitable busi- 
ness in this country for ten years past. The average net dividends of 
our national banks have been not less than 15 per cent. per annum 
during that period of time. The rates of interest which our business 
men have been compelled to pay, in utter defiance, too, of the provis- 
ions of the national banking law, are crushing out some of our most 
beneficent industries and driving capital out of employment in those 
channels of trade. No legitimate business can be sustained, wholly 
or in part, on borrowed capital, if it is required to pay the present 
exorbitant rates of interest. 

What, Mr. Speaker, is at least one remedy for this admitted state 
of facts? The best evidence of the sufficiency of the supply of onr 
circulating medium is the ruling rate of interest. When rates are 
reasonable, it is plain that money is abundant; when unreasonably 
high, its scarcity is indisputable. When we occupied less than half 
of our present widely extended territory; when we had half our 
present population, and when we had less than half the business de- 
mands for money that we now have, there were probably a thousand 
or more millions of currency in circulation. In the last eight years 
our currency has been reduced to $750,000,000, and of this amount 
one-fourth has been kept out of circulation, as reserve. This vast 
contraction of our circulation has been going on steadily, while our 
trade, commerce, manufactures, and agricultural pursuits were being 
as steadily enlarged by the increase of population and the spread of 
territorial empire. 

Does any sane man suppose that we can satisfactorily and suecess- 
fully transact the vast exchanges which this increased business in- 
volves with our present inadequate supply of money? As well might 
you navigate your navy in a mill-pond, or transport your country’s 
products across the Atlantic in a canoe. 

No system of revenue or finance will bring the country to a healthy 
condition, or render our business solvent and sound, that does not 
embrace as its elementary principle an excess of exports over imports. 
The solution of the problem that is now upon us will be facilitated 
by a study and adoption of the theory involved therein. A govern- 
ment like ours—of the people and for the people—cannot divorce its 
interests from those of the whole people without doing violence to 
the theory upon which it rests. When the country is unemployed its 
revenues diminish. When the people are prosperous, and industry 
receives fair remuneration, the public revenues are abundant. With- 
in the last ten years we prospered as never before; all branches of 
trade flourished, our railroads were widely extended, and our popula- 
tion increased in an unprecedented ratio. These were the results of 
active industry, encouraged and sustained by the principle and policy 
of protection. Adhere to this policy, strengthen this principle by 
practical adaptation, and you will put new blood in the veins of your 
exhausted treasury, restore confidence in business circles, and credit 
to the Government. Then you may go on with your public works, and 
promote the interests of your partially completed transcontinental 
lines of railway. Increase the amount of your circulating medium, 
furnish money at reasonable rates of interest, and repeal your unwise 
reduction of 10 per cent. on the duties imposed by the tariff act of 
1872. In addition thereto, I would have you instruct your Secretary 
of the Treasury to add to your present duties on foreign imports, «is- 
criminating in favor of those articles that are strictly the product of 
American labor and growth, 10 per cent. every ninety days, until the 
imports, including gold interest paid to foreigners, shall be less than 
the exports. 

This policy may not suit money-lenders, importers, or stock-jobbers, 
here or abroad. But, on the other hand, it will set the whole indus- 
trial machinery of the country in active and profitable operation. 
Thus the fountain of our revenues will be again opened up, and the 
fertilizing streams will give impetus to trade and cover the land with 
blessings and benefits. 

It should never be forgotten that to secure the most general pros- 
perity, legislation should protect the producing classes in their right 
to labor, and so add to the wealth of the country. They carry for- 
ward, for the most part, the great interests that give value to free 
institutions. They take the hazards of new enterprises, are the pio- 
neers of our advancing civilization, and to crown their efforts with 
success we require a steady as well as beneficent policy of revenue 
and finance. 

When currency is scarce, its possession gives the lender great power 
and advantage over the borrower, and oppression and extortion are 
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too often the result. It seems indisputable that with the increase of 

yopulation and the multiplication of business, larger facilities would 
[ required. The census reports of 1850 showed the gross amount of 
property in the United States to be $7 135,780,000. In 1870 it was 
reported to be $30,000,000,000. Common sense would indicate that 
the circulating medium should increase with resources, population, 
and trade. If, instead thereof, the policy of the Government is con- 
tinual contraction of the currency, common sense likewise teaches 
that we must retrograde in business, decay in enterprise, and lose 
prestige among the commercial nations of the world. 

Estimating our population at forty millions, we have a circulation 
of about fourteen dollars per capita. According to the last report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, England has a circulation per capita 
of nineteen dollars, and France of twenty-five dollars. That is to 
say, while our currency averages fourteen dollars to every man, woman, 
and child of our population, that of England averages nineteen dol- 
lars, and that of France twenty-five dollars. So far from needing less 
currency, all the circumstances surrounding us require more. With 
an area of country nearly equal to the whole of Europe, developed 
under higher prices paid for labor, and greater transporting distances, 
involving more time and money relatively to effect our exchanges ; 
with railways spanning the continent from ocean to ocean as parts of 
a vast system compared to which those of Europe dwindle into insig- 
nificance; with an ever-increasing population, stimulated by emigra- 
tion, and with an immense crop of cereals and cotton blocking our 
commercial capacities in their efforts to reach a market—can there be 
a doubt that we have outgrown our circulation ? Twenty-five dollars 
per capita would give us a currency of one thousand millions; and, in 
my judgment, the interests of the country, the wants of legitimate 
business, require that amount. But no human intelligence can fix 
unalterably the limit of currency required, for it varies with the sea- 
sons, and is constantly changing with the lapse of time. As well try 
to fix the number of yard-sticks or half-bushe] measures needed in the 
country as to make the allowance fixed and unchangeable. Let us 
have currency free as water, to adjust itself to the level which busi- 
ness supplies. This is what our people want, and sooner or later will 
have. If this Congress fails to respond to the public demands, the 
next may be more mindful of the popular will. 

In this connection, I will name another issue that will sooner or 
later present itself to the consideration of the country. I allude to 
the monopoly of banking facilities. There is said to be no royal road 
to knowledge, and there should be no exclusive privileges granted to 
associated wealth, as we have them recognized in our national bank- 
ing system. The business of banking, like any other business, should 
be open to competition. ’ 

Free banking is the necessity of the hour. The monopoly hitherto 
enjoyed in this respect must cease, and opportunity given for a free 
use and employment of capital in this direction. There are over 
twenty-one hundred national banks in operation, employing a paid- 
up capital of $500,000,000, and having an outstanding circulation of 
$350,000,000. Their loans and discounts amount to $100,000,000, with 
an aggregate of deposits of $600,000,000. As any one can see, this 
vast system permeates the whole country like the air we breathe. It 
controls the whole bank-note circulation of the country, and receives 
6 per cent. in gold on the bonds deposited with the Government, as 
security for its ultimate payment. Tn addition thereto it is allowed 
to charge interest equal to the lawful interest in the States where 
the banks are located. Practically it is exempt from the current 
redemption of its notes, which are scattered far and wide, and are 
rarely presented for payment. 

It is plain that such a system needs the strong hand of legislation to 
curb and restrain its exactions and extortions. The obstacles which 
this monopoly interposes to free banking must be overthrown, before 
the people can secure “equality before the laws” in this respect. 

Like our greenback system, the Bank of England owes its existence 
to the necessities of war. It was organized in 1694, in the reign of 
William and Mary. It has scarcely ever redeemed its circulation in 
specie, and in 1797 was actually restrained from doing so by an order 
from the privy council. England cannot to day pay one-tenth of her 
debt in gold, without borrowing. The basis of her commercial pros- 
perity, therefore, is not the bullion in her vaults, but her paper-money 
system, surrounded by checks and balances, and sustained by the con- 
fidence of her people in the stability of their bank and government. 

Standing as we do, Mr. Speaker, on the eve of our centennial cele- 
bration, with a history and an experience peculiar and significant, it 
18 not becoming in us to bend in humble adoration before the brazen 
god of gold! This colossal idol, like the golden calf of old, must be 
shattered before we reach our Canaan. A gold currency, or a resump- 
tion of specie payments, so called, is a delusion and a snare. It is no 
more essential to our financial prospérity than the fly on the driving- 
wheel is essential to the speed of the train. Our people want a Govern- 
ment currency, bearing the impressof solvency and security, and plenty 
of it, to enable them to solve the problem of their manifest destiny. 

The worn out countries of Europe furnish no parallels for us. The 
lamp of their experience sheds no light on our path in this regard. 
Their population is stationary, if not actually diminishing. They do 
not, from year to year, increase the values of their property, and de- 
velop new resources. Their maximum has been reached. Their terri- 
tory is circumscribed, and they know no such inspiring watchword 
as “ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” We, on the other 
hand, are a live, growing nation—a thrifty, aggressive people. 


old age—a decaying nationality. 


of the proceeds of that crop indebtedness was incurred. 





are not yet enervated by the vices and corruptions of an enfeebled 
We are in the vigor of a ripe man- 
hood, and we have to do with the activities of the present, the possi- 
bilities of the near future, and not with the moss-covered relics and 
ivy-grown ruins of the dreary long-ago. 


Inequality of the Distribution of the National-Bank Circulation. 


k SEC. , N. {. 
SPEECH OF HON 

OF KENTUCKY, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


CROSSLAND, 


February 14, 1874. 


The Honse, asin Committee of the Whole for debate only, having under consider- 


ation the several propositions in regard to the currency and the national-bank cireu- 
lation— 


Mr. CROSSLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg the attention of the House to a few words on 
the financial condition of the South and Southwest. The people in 
these sections are threatened with wide-spread ruin and almost uni- 
versal bankruptcy. Every mail brings petitions from them implor- 
ing Congress to take some step for their relief. We have been here 
almost three months, and nearly all that time has been wasted in windy 
speeches made solely in the interest of those who have delivered them, 
and generally to prove the speakers champions of economy and friends 
of the people. We have had a vast display of learning and science on 
the question of finance, and few, if any, have been in any degree enlight- 


ened by it. 


I have no theory to present, no scientific learning to parade before 
you on this subject. I have only a plain, simple story of truth to tell, 
and, in the name of the sufferings of the people of the Southwest, to 


ask from you that which by every idea of justice and fairness they are 
entitled to. 
avert the impending calamities. 


The Southwest needs money, and must have money, to 
Our farmers tell us that the crop of 
last year has for months been ready for the market ; that on the faith 
Creditors 
are making urgent demands to be paid. The tradesmen have no money; 
prices of produce are down to ruinous figures, and depression per- 
vades every department of industry and business. 

This direful situation of our people has been presented to Congress, 
and, as I have remarked, been answered by fine-spun theories of finan- 
cial science, by which we are taught that there is money enough. 
Of this I have heard enough, and refuse to be deceived by it. know 
from whom it comes and what it means. It comes from Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and New England—from the States and the people who 
have now all the money; and as you have all and enough for you, 
there is therefore enough for the country. Now, I propose to exhibit 
the facts, and make plain the reason why you think the volume oi 
the currency sufficient. 

Of the national-bank circulation New York has $61,000,000—about 
$14 for each man, woman, and child in the State. Pennsylvania has 
$42,000,000 of bank circulation and $12 per capita. The six little New 
England States have one hundred and ten and a half million dollars— 
a circulation of $31.68 for each man, woman, and child in those States. 
And the eight States, New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, have 
$213,000,000 of national-bank cireulation—certainly enough. 

Now look at the other picture. The great agricultural South anc 
Southwest, composed of the fourteen States, of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, have divided among them the sum of $37,000,000 of bank 
circulation, about $2.75 per capita. Look at it; eight Eastern States 
have $213,000,000 of national-bank cirenlation, while fourteen South- 
ern and Southwestern States have only $37,000,000, Rhode Island has 
for each man, woman, and child in the State $61.59; Tennessee has 
$2.66 ; Massachusetts has $40.84 per capita; Kentucky, $5.87; Connec- 
ticut has, per capita, $33.48; Missouri, $3.76; Massachusetts has for 
her share of this money over $59,500,000; Kentucky only $7,500,000 ; 
Rhode Island, not much larger than one of the counties in my district, 
has $13,385,671; Tennessee a fraction over $3,000,000. 

The national-bank laws require the banks in the country to have 
on hand at all times in lawful money of the United States an amount 
equal to at least 15 per cent. of the aggregate amount of notes in cir- 
culation and of its deposits for the redemption of the notes and pay- 
ment of deposits. And the law requires each bank in the country to 
select a bank in some city where it will redeem its circulating notes 
at par; the bank selected must be approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and he required to give notice of the city and city bank at 
which each of the banks in the country is required to redeem its 
notes. In compliance with this law our banks select a bank in New 
York where they will redeem their notes. In ordertoredeem there they 
must constantly keep part of their legal-tender money there on de- 
posit with their redemption bank for that purpose ; and in this way 
15 per cent. of our thirty-seven millions is kept in New York banks. 
The banks are required to keepon hand an amount equal to 15 per 


We | cent. of the deposits, and the reserve thus required by the banks to be 
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held at all times takes out of circulation between six and seven mil- 
lions, leaving only an actual bank circulation of about $30,000,000. 

tefore the war we had an abundant, sound, convertible currency. 
Our State-bank notes were redeemed with gold whenever presented 
at the counters. You taxed and legislated the State banks out of 
existence, drove the gold and silver out of circulation, deprived us of 
our reliable, sound circulation, and in return give us only about 
$30,000,000 of the circulation you by force substituted for ours. You 
need not tell the people that this unequal distribution of the ciren- 
lation results from the operation of the laws of commerce and trade. 
They do not know what that means; nor do you know. The laws 
of trade would not work such iniquities. You have the money because 
it was given to you by the Comptroller of the Currency, and not 
because the laws of trade forced it into your banks. We have 
$37,000,000, all he gave us; and we have kept that in spite of your 
theories of laws of commerce and trade. 

i repeat, you have nearly all of the circulation, and have plenty for 
you, and, therefore, plenty for the country. You have it all, and you 
do not want any more given to the destitute sections, because you are 
enjoying the benefits of a monopoly. You have it all, and the contrac- 
tion that has been going on for seven years has, day by day, made it more 
valuable, (1 mean the interest, use, hire, profits on it.) You have all 
the money, and dictate profits on it. You have it without competition, 
and you fix prices of produce to suit your own interests. You can 
force the produce to seek your money and the producer to accept your 

rice. You make the profits on your money high, the price of produce 
9 You refuse to give us a fair division of the national-bank cireu- 
lation because you do not wish to give up any portion of the enor- 
mous profits you are making on it. You do not wish to give up the 
benefits of your monopoly. You will not agree to increase the circu- 
lation, and give our destitute sections the benefit of the increase, for 
the reason that this increase would be brought into competition with 
your money, fight down your profits, and bring up the price of our 
produce. This is the secretof your horror of inflation—it would lessen 
the profitson your money. You have contracted, until you buy to-day 
for seventy-five cents produce which costs the farmer a dollar to make. 
You say contraction makes our money more valuable, and next week 
we will get the dollar’s worth for sixty cents; contract, and ina month 
more the farmer’s needs and distresses will force him to sell us the 
dollar’s worth for forty cents; contract, and swell our dividends in 
bank stocks and profits on produce we buy at half price. 

If you are candid in your assertion that there is plenty of money, 
divide it fairly with us, and thus prove it. Give us the amount we 
need and must have, not the paltry sum offered in the Senate—twen- 
ty-five millions. Add to the thirty-seven millions in the fourteen 
destitute States about half of the two hundred and thirteen millions 
that have been given to the eight Eastern States, and prove your sin- 
cerity about the abundance of money you tell us the country has. 
Agree to this in fairness, and avoid the calamities of inflation that 
haunt you. This will relieve us and guarantee you against the evils 
of inflation. 

I desire to examine and meet another argument that has been offered 
in defense of this unequal distribution of the money. We are told 
that we do not need money, that we have nothing to sell. I have not 
been able to procure an accurate estimate of the value of our prod- 
ucts last year, but I have been to the Bureau of Statistics and have 
procured a statement showing a part of what we produced “and had 
to sell” and did sell during the last fiscal year. I append a table 
showing the value of domestic exports, gold valuation : 





CI RIN, cinched dnd 6S Win wd ciis cesarean dabasSeeoseGiccan vceded $73, 905, 000 
CIN ts cnat db nstasiiin tte aa een be tabbdbidbdteiabubanesonedtaenasil 227, 340, 475 
SD Kent hetnnndacshiugieh eeebuene ntl Vice uieibaeeneemsanedhen 25, 666, 000 
ME wns Kenkethdbnanesneeyrcssesbbeecesisann bows 100, 000, 000 
Sa a maces ahs nisl woven 208, 440, 000 
Se CII oss 55560 c cebiscesécescnnss ssihintigpditainiaiisinbandaGieti 15, 468, 000 

ee ec an suet ebabonennnan keane etiese .... 650, 819, 475 
Deduct coin and bullion. ..... ebardt ner Gheeamkenaneecnernseaieaaes 73, 905, 000 

Total domestic produce exported ............00.scccseescccccesces 576, 914, 475 
EINE «cin ganhicin wn kwudinbaeineniel $227, 340, 475 


Value of tobacco exported. ....... 25, 666, 000 








Value of cotton and tobacco exported...... ii a ee 253, 006,475 





Value of all other exported............. sahaeasibiniiandaadndain taststesire aanaeisimeiinalaa ala 323, 908, 000 


From this table and these figures we see that the total domestic 
exports, exclusive of coin and bullion, amount to $576,914,475, and 
of this the cotton and tobacco produced and exported from the 
Southern and Southwestern States amounted to $255,006,475. All the 
products exported from all of the balance of the States, and all other 
products exported from the Southwest, amount to $323,908,000, Two 
articles produced and exported from the South and Southwest con- 
stitute nearly half of the value of domestic exports. I have said 
nothing of other articles exported from this section, nor of the value 
of products sold in the home markets. I have not even claimed our 
share in the $100,000,000 worth of grain exported, a part of which 
went from the Southwest. 

Now, I desire toput before the eyes of gentlemen the gross inequality 
of this distribution of money, compared by products and exports. The 
Comptroller of the Currency tells us in his report that the national- 
bank circulation amounts to $35,968,249; the fourteen Southern and 
Southwestern States have $37,000,000; the other States $316,968,249. 
Total domestic exports, $576,914,475; two articles exported from 
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Southern and Southwestern States $253,006,475 ; all the exports from 
all the other States and all other products from the Southwestern 
States amount to only $323,908,000. 

The Southern and Southwestern States produce nearly half the value 
of the entire domestic exports in two articles, and they have thirty- 
seven millions of the bank currency. All the other States produce 
but little over half of the exports, and have $316,968,245. And we are 
told that we have nothing to sell, and therefore are not entitled to 4 
fair distribution of this currency. From the aggregate of national- 
bank cireulation, as stated above, there ought to be deducted about 
$4,000,000, that amount having been withdrawn from circulation by 
bank failures. 

Ido not desire to be understood as an advocate of this national-bank 
system. Iam not. Iabominate it. It is oppressing and eating up 
the profits of the labor and enterprise of the country by its usurious 
exactions—the double usury that the people pay to it. The banks 
deposit the bonds, the credit of the Government, the credit of the 
people, and procure the notes or bills; the people pay 6 per cent. in- 
terest in gold on the bonds, and on the notes from 12 to 25 per cert. 
per annum. Ido not believe a much worse system could be devised ; 
but while the banks exist and the people of my section are taxed to 
sustain and support them, I demand an equitable share of the benefits 
derived from them. 

Notwithstanding the numerous vices that appertain to the national- 
bank system, unless we are relieved by a division of the present bank 
circulation I shall vote for such an increase of it as is necessary to 
meet the wants and relieve the distresses of the people of the desti- 
tute sections. I would prefer not to increase this currency, and do 
not think it would be difficult to devise means for a better circula- 
tion; but the needs of my people are urgent, and the ponderous finan- 
cial wisdomof Congress moves so slowly that I fear the sheriff's ham- 
mer will be raised over the property of the people of our section and 
their ruin consummated before it will develop a plan to secure a good 
currency, and believing that the evils that are impending, and which 
may be averted by an increase of this money, are greater than the 
evils which such increase will entail, I shall vote for it. 

A certain amount of currency is necessary for a certain amount of 
business. The amount of business depends upon the number of peo- 
ple engaged and the amount they produce. If the volume or amount 
of the currency exceeds the amount demanded by the business, the 
value of the whole of it will be no more than the value of the neces- 
sary amount; if the amount of the currency is below the necessary 
amount demanded by the business of the country, the value of the 
products of the business must shrink. In other words, if the business 
of the country requires one thousand millions of currency and it is 
increased to two thousand millions, the two thousand millions would 
be worth no more than the necessary one thousand millions was; and 
if the business required one thousand millions and it was reduced to 
five hundred millions, the products of the business would shrink to 
half of its real value. 

Now let us compare the amount of the currency and the amount of 
the business of the country at this time with the amount of each be- 
fore the war, and with the amounts of the currency and business in 
other countries, and I think I can prove that the amount of the cirenu- 
lation now is certainly not redundant, and if stripped of the evils the 
system imposes, in my judgment, not enough to meet the demands of 
the industries, the labor, and commerce of the country. 

The whole amount of money in circulation on the Ist of last Novem- 
ber, as shown by the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, is as 
follows: 








EE, INE, Co cass hbbend dite ieee sectyhwbenennsenedionens $350, 332, 884 
iP PE. sidan a cnickbageenhobwakees sansidsne hae beens Caadnhey 360, 952, 206 
EE RE cnc nosaniekenanepihedeshs tanita yer ent engaeunénenahs 47, 876, 149 
OEE, cavtveastineebaasuneens i peeellitndsd beuubethbenccheessada - 759, 161, 239 
Deduct the amount held by the Treasury and the banks.............. 128, 140, 727 
en EE ons wannacncandispwdensishuk'pisesscovavcuecas 631, 020, 512 


according to the Comptroller’s report; but the law requires the city 
banks to keep on hand as a reserve in legal-tender notes, 25 per cent. 
of their liabilities; and many of the country banks keep on hand a 
much larger reserve than the 15 per cent. required by law, and this 
will reduce the total very much below the amount stated. I have not 
been able to ascertain the amount actually in circulation, nor is it 
material, for | propose to arrive at the amount necessary for the busi- 
ness of the country. 

In 1861 we had a sound, good currency, gold and its equivalent, and 
the produce of the country sold for fair remunerative prices. At 
that time the currency amounted to $477,000,000, and the yearly 
product of the country was estimated at $4,000,000,000, specie basis. 
In 1864 the same product was estimated at six thousand millions, and 
by the same ratio of increase the yearly prec uct would amount now 
to over nine thousand millions. But say tliat it amounts to only 
eight thousand millions, then we test the question in proportion—if a 
yearly product of $4,000,000,000 requires $477,000,000 of currency, 
what will $8,000,000,000 call for? The answer is, $954,000,000, Since 
1861 the population of the country has increased ten millions at least, 
and if a population of thirty-one millions requires four hundred and 
seventy-seven millions, how much will be required for a population 
of forty-one millions with the vast increase of products of business ? 

Great Britain has a population of thirty-two millions, and has atotal 


| cireulation of coin and notes of £141,239,000, equivalent in United 
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States gold coin to $686,421,540—the cireulation per capita $21.45 in 
eold. France has a population of thirty-six millions, and has a cir- 
culation of 6,047,727,206 franes, equivalent to $1,209,545,441 in United 
States gold coin—over thirty-three dollars per capita. North Germany 
has a population of thirty millions, and a circulation in coin and 
notes of 785,594,504 thalers, equivalent in United States gold coin to 
$557 772,097.34. ; 

The population of the countries mentioned is dense, the territory 
of all of them not equal to a fourth of ours, nor their industries so 
varied or extensive as ours. 

It requires a much larger volume of currency to accommodate the 
necessities of a people like ours, who are dispersed over such a vast 
extent of territory, than it does to supply the wants of a thickly 
populated country. Ina city $100 may pay debts amounting to $1,000 
and enter into a dozen business transactions in a day ; in the country 
it would be otherwise, and ten dollars received from a sale may 
remain in the pocket a month, and probably not be used in three busi- 
ness transactionsina year. Every immigrant that reaches our shores 
becomes at once a productive unit in society, earning wages and 
expending wages. .With all these lights before me, I do not see the 
dangers which would result from an increase of circulation that 
seem to haunt gentlemen. Witha larger population, twenty times the 
territory, and double the business of France, our circulation does not 
amount to half as much as hers. With less of everything that creates 
demand for money, Great Britain has in circulation more than we have. 

In six years we have contracted our circulation over $300,000,000, 
The increase of population, increase of industries, increase of pro- 
ductions, must increase the demand for currency. And when the 
amount of it falls below a sufficiency to supply these increasing de- 
mands, the price of the products is inevitably reduced. I am an old- 
fashioned State-rights, “ hard-money” democrat, and believe that the 
suspension of specie payment was unwise and unnecessary, and that 
steps ought to be taken now for gradual resumption. The national 
banks and capitalists desire to resume at once. This cannot be done 
without disastrous effect upon the interests of the classes we should 
be most careful to protect—the laborer, the producer. You caused the 
suspension thirteen years ago, drove gold and silver out of circulation, 
and force on us the present paper-money system, and since that time 
the business of the country has been conducted and transacted on 
that basis; purchases have been made and debts incurred under it. 
The unsold crop of last year was raised at paper-money cost. Debtors 
expected to pay their debts, and creditors expected to receive their 
dues in this currency. And if you adopt specie payment, rise sud- 
denly, without notice or warning, and tell every debtor that his na- 
tional-bank paper-money debts must be paid in gold, his crop, raised 
at paper-money cost, must be sold at gold prices, tell every creditor 
that he may demand, exact, extort gold for all debts due him, you 
will have wrought the means of wide-spread ruin and distress; you 
will send the constable to half the habitations in the Southwest, and 
will cause the sacrifice of property that costs years of labor and toil 
toearn. Suchan enactment is repugnant to every idea of justice and 
fairness. The present indebtedness was created, as I have argued, in 
this paper system; let it be paid in that currency. This is equal 
justice to the debtor and creditor—let our farmers sell their crops for 
the same money used to make it. 

Where is the specie necessary to meet the present demands of the 
country? Where will the poor debtor get the gold to pay the execn- 
tion when the sheriff has levied on his house, his corn, or tobacco? 
The coin is not to be had. And we insist that you shall give us time 
to work off the dose you have forced us to swallow, and not murder 
us by a sudden change of treatment in our weakness. 

Let us shut our ears to the clamors of the national banks; they are 
dictated by selfishness and greed. Let us cease to give heed to the 
arguments of the stockholders, presidents, and directors; their patriot- 
ism knows nothing, cares nothing, for the suffering people; their 
financial wisdom is solely directed to swell dividends on bank stocks. 
I hope Congress will declare its independence of national banks, and 
legislate for the country. Let us emancipate the labor of the country 
from the slavery in which it is held by these corporations. Let us 
represent the people and not the banks. In conclusion, I urge and 
beseech the House to act promptly in relief of the people of the South- 
ern and Southwestern States. 


Free Exchange and Transmission of Newspapers, and Distribution of 
Public Documents. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN B. PACKER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 18, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 825) to provide for the 
distribution of the public documents printed by the authority of Congress, and of 
seeds furnished by the Agricultural Department, for the free exchange of new spa- 
pers between publishers, and for the free transmission of weekly newspapers by 
mail within the county where pnblished— ; 


Mr. PACKER said: 
Mr. Speaker: In reporting this bill for the action of the House, it 
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certainly cannot be regarded as necessary that we should enter upon 
a general discussion of the franking privilege as it existed prior to the 
Ist day of July, 1873, for that has been disposed of by congressional 
enactment, and, with its advantages and disadvantages, its uses and 
abuses, whatever they have been, is now a thing of the past. 

Equally foreign and irrelevant to the question now presented for 
the consideration of the House is the subject to which reference is 
sometimes made in this connection, of the additional cost of printing, 
and of increased expenditures in the preparation and publication of 
the public documents for distribution among the people. 

This bill does not provide for either, but is expressly limited in its 
operation, by its own terms, to providing means for the distribution, 
without charge, to citizens of the United States or persons residing 
therein, of the public documents, books or publications, and printed 
matter published and issued by authority of Congress, and of such 
packages of seeds, cuttings, roots, and scions as may be furnished by 
the Agricultural Department under authority of law. It makes no 
provision for printing a single document or book not already published, 
and does not contemplate or require that any more shall be ordered for 
publication; leaving that question for the decision of Congress when 
it shall properly arise. 

But we have now, sir, in the folding-rooms of this House, bound, 
folded, and ready for distribution, about one hundred and thirty-three 
thousand volumes of the most valuable books printed by the direc- 
tion and under the authority of Congress. In the public-document 
room of the Senate they have about the same number, making in all 
about two hundred and sixty-six thousand volumes; besides many 
pamphlets containing much useful information upon questions of 
national importance and of great interest to the public. 

That these books belong to the people there can be no question. 
Their money has paid for them, and their right to have them cannot be 
doubted; while the letters, almost without number, coming to us from 
our constituents by every mail attest their anxious desire to have them. 

Heretofore, as their representatives, members of Congress have 
been charged with the duty, somewhat laborious it is true, but still a 
pleasant duty withal, of making a judicious distribution of the quota 
of these documents apportioned to each congressional district among 
those for whose use, information, and benefit they were printed. Then, 
however, the law provided the means for making this distribution, 
and of giving the information so highly prized by many of our citizens, 
and which is collated, prepared, and printed at considerable cost to 
the public, free of expense and without charge to the people for trans- 
portation in their own mails. 

Charged simply with the duty of distribution, certainly the repre- 
sentative could not be expected to pay the cost of sending these pub- 
lications either by mail or by express, or other means of transporta- 
tion, to the constituents to whom they belong. As well, and just as 
reasonably, might he be asked to furnish the paper upon which they 
are printed, and to pay the cost of printing and binding the books, or 
to contribute a portion of the expenses incurred in the preparation of 
the different works for publication. 

It is true, the distribution of a limited number of documents, even 
at our own expense, might not be oppressively onerous, but the prin- 
ciple is the same whether the amount is small or large, and the peo- 
ple would not fail to recognize the injustice of the burden to which 
every member of Congress would be subjected by a repetition of sim- 
ilar favors to any considerable number of his constituents. 

From a statement I have before me of the weight of each of the 
documents in the folding-room, it appears that the postage, at the 
rates now fixed by law, would range from about twenty-five cents on 
the smaller books to about $1.76 upon the largest, and reaching, for a 
set of the Globe of the Forty-second Congress, the respectable figure 
of $7.82. 

These rates of postage, charged upon the whole number of docu- 
ments each member of the House sent to his constituents and actually 
distributed among the people during the sessions of the Forty-second 
Congress, would have amounted to $1,953.06, or the sum of $976.53 
per annum. 

Each Senator’s postage would have been, during the same Congress, 
upon his quota of documents, if charged at the present rates, $921.87 
per annum. 

This calculation is based, however, upon the whole number of do« 
uments actually sent; and as they include some lying over from formes 
years, | have procured from the folding-room a statement of the num 
her properly allotted to each congressional distriet during the three 
sessions of the late Congress, and distributed by the members of the 
House, from which it appears, by a careful computation of the rates 
of postage upon each book sent, that the aggregate of each member . 
postage would have been, upon these documents alone, $1,755.14. The 
average rate of postage being forty-six cents per document, upon 
the one hundred and thirty-three thousand volumes now on hand in 
the House folding-room, which were authorized before but not fur- 
nished until after June 30, 1373, the postage, a1 present rates, would 
he in excess of $61,000, while the charges upon the books in the Senate 
document-room would be about the same. 

Since the expiration of the franking privilege on the Ist day of July 
last. but few, if any, of these documents have been sent by mail, those 
that have been distributed having been sent by express; and it is, there 
fore, very obvious that comparatively few will reach their proper own- 
ers especially if they reside at great distances from the capital, and 
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In nearly all the States in which the policy of publishing and dis- 
tributing official documents for the information of the people has been 
adopted, the State, it is believed, pays for the stamp put upon the 
package by the officer or person sending it by the mail, and practically 
that plan has been adepted and is now employed, under the act of 
Congress, by the Executive Departments of the Government at Wash- 
ington. 

The principle of the payment of postage upon official papers, docu- 
ments, books, &c., by the Government, is, therefore, fully recognized 
and acted upon now by all the Executive Departments, in sending 
under ollicial stamps provided by the Government the very large 
proportion of these documents authorized by Congress to be printed 
for their use and furnished by the Government Printer to them, al- 
though charged to the account of Congress. And this bill only pro- 
poses to carry that principle into effect, for the benefit and advantage 
of the people themselves, and for the purpese of securing the distri- 
bution of a portion, at least, of these publications to those whom we 
represent, by a method which will, it is believed, stand the test of a 
comparison with that now in use by the Departments to which [have 
reterre:L1. 

Let us examine for a moment, sir, the practical operation of this 
departmental, or official postage-stamp system. Upon the abolition 
of the franking privilege of course it became necessary to make some 
provision to enable the several Departments to transmit their official 
mail matter through the mails, and therefore it was enacted by the 
fourth section of the act making appropriations to supply deficiencies, 
c&c., approved March 3, 1873— 

That the following amounts, or so much thereof ag may be necessary, are hereby 
appropriated for the following-named oflicers and Departments for purchase of 
postage-stamps for use during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874: 

For Executive office, $600; for Department of State, 383,000; for Post-Office De- 
partment, $400,000; for Treasury Department, $504,000; for Navy Department, 
54,000; for Interior Department, $220,000; for Agricultural Department, $52,000 ; 
for Department of Justice, $15,000; for War Department, $153,000; for oflices of 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, the Secretary of the Senate, and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives, 8100 each; making, in all, 
$1,465,900: Provided, That the Postmaster-General shall cause to be prepared a 
special stamp or stamped envelope, to be used only for official mail matter, Lor each 
of the Executive Departments ; and said stamps and stamped envelopes shall be 
supplied by the proper oftlicer of said Departments to all persons under its direction 
requiring the same for official use. 

Under this act there were furnished to the Executive Departments, 
from the 30th of June to the sth of December, 1873, a period of five 
months and eight days, official postage-stamps and stamped envelopes 
of the nominal value of $1,190,478.02, in the following proportions : 
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Total... .. 22,503,035 | 1,004,713 20 | 6,636,300 | 185,764 82 29,139,335 | 1,190,478 02 
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By turning to the reports of these officers, we learn how these 
stamps and stamped envelopes, supplied in such large numbers, are 
disposed of by them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his circular to officers and clerks 
of the Treasury Department and others, instructs them that— 

These stamps are to be used on all official correspondence of whatever nature, 
and other official mail matter, whether addressed to officers lately entitled to the 
franking privilege, to other officers of the Government who had not the privilege, 
or to private persons on oflicial business; thus entirely doing away with the use of 
the ordinary postage-stamp for oflicial purposes. 

And then he informs us that his Department furnishes such stamps 
to the following: 42 officers of the Department in Washington, 10 
assistant treasurers, 5 designated depositaries, 7 mint and assay offi- 
cers, 21 light-house inspectors and engineers, 46 supervising and local 
inspectors of steam-vessels, 42 revenue-marine and life-saving service, 
11 surgeons in charge of marine hospitals, 39 superintendents con- 
struction and repairs public buildings, 22 special agents, 1 commis- 
sioner of fish and fisheries, 171 customs officers, 225 collectors of inter- 
nal revenue, 26 revenue agents, 10 supervisors of internal revenue ; 
a total of 678 officers receiving them directly from the Department ; 
but of the number of clerks and assistants of these officers to whom 
they are thus intrusted we are not advised. 

The State Department furnishes them to the Secretary of State, 
the Assistant Secretary of State, the Second Assistant Secretary, the 
chief clerk of the Department, the examiner of claims, the dispatch 
agent at New York, and the dispatch agent at Boston. 

The Attorney-General reports that the Department of Justice— 

_Has furnished official postage-stamps to 54 United States district attorneys, 56 
United States marshals, and 62 courts of the United States, making in all 172 per- 
sous whe have been supplied with these stamps for the purpose of paying postage 


on official correspondence. Stamps are also used upon the official correspondence 
of this office and the office of the Solicitor of the Treasury. In a few instances 
where letters have been written to persons not officers or employés of the Depart. 
ment, asking for information, postage-stamps have been inclosed to pay the return 
postage. This, however, has only been done in that branch of the Department 
relating to the Court of Claims, where the return papers were voluminous. 

He also states that— 

About one-half the time of a first-class clerk is employed in keeping an account 
of the postage-stamps, and transmitting them to the oflicers entitled to them, and 
considerable portion of the time of one messenger is new occupied in delivering 
mail matter in the city. 

The Navy Department furnishes them to the eight Bureaus of tho 
Navy Department, including the Naval Observatory, Hydrographic 
Office, Nautical Almanae Office, Signal Office, naval hospitals ; the 
commandants of the several navy-yards, and the rendezvous, receiv- 
ing-ships, and offices connected therewith ; the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy ; the Admiral of the Navy ; the governor of the Naval 
Asylum; the purchasing paymasters at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, 
and San Francisco; naval stations at League Island, New London, 
Mound City, and New Orleans; naval examining and retiring board ; 
and such of the vessels of the United States Navy as may be in our 
ports. 

In the War Department the stamps are furnished to the Adjutant- 
General, the chief clerk of the office, and, in his absence, another clerk, 
designated by the Adjutant-General, and a clerk who atfiixes the 
stamps to the letters and packages to be mailed; Inspector-General 
R. B. Marey ; Inspector-General E. Schriver ; employés Lnspector-Gen- 
eral’s office ; clerk Inspector General's oflice ; to the chief clerk of the 
Bureau of Military Justice. 

In the Quartermaster-General’s office, a clerk is designated to take 
charge of and account for the oflicial stamps, &c., and eight clerks 
are supplied with them. 

In the oftice of Commissary-General of Subsistence, the stamps 
required for the use of the office are placed in charge of one clerk of 
class two. 

In the Surgeon-General’s office, the Bureau of Medical Statistics, 
the Paymaster-General’s office, and the oflice of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, the stamps are placed in the hands of clerks, while the number 
of officers and employés in or connected with the Signal Office, at the 
various stations of observation throughout the country who are fur- 
nished with official postage-stamps, for the purpose of paying postage 
on official correspondence, is 112. 

In the Post-Office Department they are issued to the following 
officers and employés: 1 Postmaster-General, 3 Assistant Postmasters- 
General, 1 Assistant Attorney-General for Post-Office Department, 1 
superintendent of foreign mails, 1 superintendent of money-order 
system, lL chief clerk of Department, 1 chief of division of mail depre- 
dations, 1 postage-stamp agent at New York, 1 postal-card agent at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 73 special agents, 343 railway post-oftice 
head clerks, 917 route agents, 193 mail-route messengers, and 33,780 
postmasters; a total of 35,317. 

In the Department of the Interior, in the Secretary’s office the 
official postage-stamps are in the custody of the superintendent of 
documents, who issues them, on the requisition of the chief clerk of 
the Department, to the chief messenger and to the clerk in immedi- 
ate charge of the document-room, who stamp all official mail-matter 
leaving the Department. 

Oflicial stamps are also issued by the superintendent of documents 
to the following Bureaus, on requisition of their respective heads: 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Education, the Patent 
Office, the General Land Office, the Pension Office, the Census Office, 
and the National Museum. 

In the Bureau of Indian Affairs the official stamps are in the keep- 
ing of a clerk of the first class, whose duty it is to stamp all official 
mail. Stamps are also furnished by this Bureau to the following 
officers: To 5 Indian inspectors, 4 superintendents of Indian affairs, 
and 77 Indian agents. 

In letters written to persons not connected with the Bureau, asking 
for information, it is customary to inclose official stamps for return 
postage, 

In the Bureau of Education the chief clerk has charge of all mat- 
ters pertaining to postage and the sending out of official mail. In 
this Bureau it is customary, when the correspondence renders a reply 
important for the information of the office, to inclose official stamps 
for return postage. 

In the Patent Office the financial clerk has custody of the official 
stamps, but is not allowed to use them himself. <A lady clerk has 
charge of stamping all the official mail, with the exception of letters 
written and mailed after office hours, which are stamped by either 
the Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, or chief clerk. 

In the General Land Office one clerk has the entire charge of the 
official stamps, and, for the stamping of the official mail, they are 
issued by him daily to the chief messenger of the Bureau, who ailixes 
them to said mail. The clerk referred to also furnishes stamps quar- 
terly to the following officers, upon their requisition: To 17 survey- 
ors-general; 19 registers of the local land offices, and 90 receivers of the 
local land offices. 

The deputy commissioner of pensions in the Pension Office is the 
custodian of the official stamps. They are issued by him to one clerk 
in the oflice, whose duty it is to stamp all oflicial mail. The deputy 
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commissioner of pensions also issues official stamps to 1,400 examining 
surgeons for the payment of postage of certificates of examination of 
pensioners. y Bs 

It is the custom of this Bureau, when official letters are addressed 
to persons not interested in the contents thereof, to inclose oflicial 
stamps for return postage. : 

Mr. ALBRIGHT. Will my colleague from Pennsylvania allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. PACKER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALBRIGHT. What I wish to know is, whether all the persons 
who are supplied with official stamps, and authorized to use them 
according to the gentleman’s statement, were endowed with the 
franking privilege prior to the 30th day of June, 1873? 

Mr. PACKER. No, sir. The franking privilege was limited to the 
President, the Vice-President, the chiefs of the several Executive 
Departments, Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, 
and the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to cover their correspondence, all printed matter issued 
by the authority of Congress, and all speeches, proceedings, and de- 
bates in Congress; such principal officers of the Executive Depart- 
ments, being heads of Bureaus or chief clerks, as the Postmaster- 
General might by regulation prescribe, to cover official communica- 
tions only; postmasters, to cover official communications to other 
yostmasters only, and assessors and collectors and their assistants 
and deputies, for the interchange of official communications only. 

And then it was expressly provided, by the revised act of 1872, as 
a protection against fraud, and as a guarantee of the official character 
of the paper or correspondence sent, that— 

No person entitled by law to the franking privilege shall exercise said privilege 
otherwise than by his written autograph signature on the matter franked. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen that under the present system it 
has been found necessary, in the operation of the extensive and com- 
plicated machinery of the Government, toscatter these official stamps 
almost broadcast, in every quarter, and I submit, sir, if all these thou- 
sands of officers, and tens of thousands of clerks and subordinates all 
over the country, can be and are intrusted with the custody and use 
of these stamps, (and I do not for a moment believe they make an 
improper or unauthorized use of them,) why may we not trust the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House with the care and 
use of the stamp or stamped envelope for public documents as pro- 
vided for and authorized by this bill? 

Several MEMBERS. Why not give the stamps to the members 
themselves? 

Mr. PACKER. I will tell the gentleman why I would not have 
them furnished directly to the Senators and members themselves. 
Every member receiving them would expose himself to the charge 
of making an improper use of them, just as we hear it stated now, 
that the official postage-stamps of the Departments are applied to 
private or unofficial mail matter, and just as members of Congress 
were charged, over and over again, without the slightest evidence, 
with making an illegal use of their frank under the oldsystem. The 
old charges of irregularities and abuses would be revived, and as it 
would be difficult to prove a negative it might be impossible to meet 
the charge. These stamps or wrappers are intended for the benefit 
of our constituents and not of ourselves; and our best and surest pro- 
tection against all accusations and assaults will be, not to take them 
into our custody or possession, but leave them in the hands of the 
officers designated, whose duty it will be to attach them only to such 
public documents, or printed matter, or seeds, as may be authorized 
to be distributed by congressional enactment. 

In view also of the objection frequently urged against the former 
system of franking, whether well founded or not, that other parties 
could counterfeit or fraudulently use the frank of a member of Con- 
gress, more especially in former years when the use of engraved fac- 
simile stamps or dies was permitted, the committee have placed around 
the plan submitted by them such checks and guards as must, it is 
believed, effectually and certainly prevent every attempt to abuse it. 
And it may be remarked, in passing, sir, that a great, if not the major, 
part of the opposition to the franking privilege, grew out of its sup- 
posed or alleged abuse ; for the privilege, when properly and honestly 
and legally exercised, was undoubtedly the privilege of the people 
themselves, intended for their benefit, in facilitating their communi- 
cation with their agents or representatives upon the questions com- 
ing before Congress affecting their rights and their interests, or the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 

By the second section of this bill it is provided— 

That the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States shall cause to be prepared, for their respective Houses, a special 
stamp, or stamped envelope or wrapper, of such form and design as shall be directed 
and approved by the Postmaster-General, to be used by the said Secretary and Clerk, 
or by such assistants as may be appointed by either of them, for their respective 
lfouses, only upon such printed matter or documents or packages of seeds, cuttings, 
roots, and scions as aforesaid, as the Vice-President, the Senators, Representatives, 
and Delegates in Congress, the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of 
Kepresentatives may, by their respective written autograph signatures, indorsed 
upon the wrappers or envelopes thereof, direct to be so sent by mail, as is provided 
in the foregoing section of this act. 

_ Thus the matter that may be sent free of charge is,in the first place, 
limited to the public documents published by direction of Congress, 
and to the seeds, &c., furnished by the Agricultural Department, 
under authority of law, as before stated, and does not include the 


official, much less the private, correspondence of members. 








In the 
next place, it can only be seut under a special stamp, or stamped 


envelope, or wrapper, of such form and design as shall be direeted and 


approved by the Postmaster-General, to be attached, or used, only by 
the proper ofticer of the House, aa 
And then, as an additional measure of protection, and to prevent 
the officers designated, or any one else, from making an improper or 
unauthorized use of the stamp, it is required that the person author- 
ized to send the package, the Vice-President, Senator, Representa 
tive, or Delegate in Congress, or the Secretary of the Senate, or the 


Clerk of the House, shall also indorse his signature upon the wrapper 
or envelope, in his own handwriting. 


Again, as a further security against improper practices, the com- 


mittee have provided in the fourth section of the bill— 


That any person who shall knowingly, and with intent to defraud the Govern 


ment of the United States, use, or cause to be used, any of the said stamps, st vnped 
envelopes, or wrappers, herein authorized to be prepared and used, for any other 
purpose or in any other manner than as is hereinbefore authorized, or wl 
counterfeit the name or signature of any person herein authorized to indorse 
autograph signature upon the wrappers or envelopes aforesaid, or who shall will 


10 shall 


fully utter or use any such counterteit indorsement, with the intent to avoid the 


payment of postage, shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or by imy 
onment not less than three months nor more than twelve months, or by beth tin 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. : 


is 


To meet also the apprehension of the very able, energetic, and vigi 
lant head of the Post-Oflice Department, who has inaugurated so many 
acknowledged improvements, and, with the aid of his faithfal and 
intelligent assistants, has succeeded in establishing and maintaining 
the most complete, efficient, and admirable postal system in the world, 
and recognizing the force of his objection that there might, at times, 
be difficulty in providing immediate means for the expeditious trans- 
mission of these oflicial documents, along with the other mail matter, 
upon afew of the trunk lines, and particularly those leading from the 
city of Washington, the committee have inserted in the bill a pro 
vision authorizing the Postmaster-General, if the welfare or exigen 
cies of the service shall require, to make rules and regulations delaying 
in whole or in part the transmission of these documents and pack 
ages for any period not exceeding thirty days from the time of deliv- 
ery for mailing. 

Mr. HURLBUT. If the gentleman will allow me, I desire to ask 
him whether the contracts of the Post-Oflice Department for carrying 
the mails have been in any respect reduced by the abolition of the 
franking privilege? 

Mr. PACKER. Iam not aware that any of the rates of compensa 
tion have been reduced up to this time. Whether a reduction shall 
be made in the future, on this account, cannot be absolutely deter 
mined, but I shall presently submit some statistics from which gentle 
men can have no difficulty in drawing their own conclusions. 

Mr. KASSON. With the leave of the gentleman from VPennsy! 
vania I will answer the gentleman. No new contracts have 
made since the franking privilege was abolished. But the 
master-General informs me that there has been a reduction 
cost on account of the mails being carried by weight. 

Mr. PACKER. That, I fear, is rather the expression of a hope tlran 
a realization upon the part of the Department. Upon at least three 
fourths of the 256,000 miles of mail service, and upon a very large 
proportion of the 63,457 miles of transportation by railroad, the dif- 
ference in the amount of mail matter would be small, and searcely 
appreciable, and it is only upon the leading lines of railway that it 
is Claimed there will be lower rates upon account of the absence of 
public documents from the mails. On these there has not yet been 
any reduction from the maximum rates heretofore claimed and al- 
lowed, and Iventure the opinion that any saving there may be in tho 
future will come from competition between rival lines, and will not 
be in consequence of the exclusion of these documents from the mail. 
In looking through the official estimates of the probable future ex- 
penditures I do not find any place in which this claimed reduction 
asserts itself. 

Without troubling the House with a reference, at this moment, to 
the gross amount of the receipts and expenditures of the Depart- 
ment, I prefer to call attention to what seems to me a more legitimate 
subject of inquiry in this connection—the cost of the inland trans- 
portation of the mails. It amounted in the fiscal year ending— 
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12.506, 208 00 
13,635,341 00 


For the current fiscal year, ending June 30, 1874, there were appro- 
priated, on official estimates pana eases swe 
And for readjustment of pay on railroad routes, under act of 3d 
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$14,840,026 00 


500.000 00 


Making total amount appropriated for current year...........- 15,340,020 00 


In the estimates for 1875 the Department sets down the estimated 
cost of this service at Pa vidwad i én 
And the increase of compensation on T 1ilroad routes, under act of 
March 3, 1873, at....-... initials ee 5350 
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The whole cost, then, it willbe seen,of inland transportation 5f the 
mails for the year ended June 30, 1#73—the last year of the franking 
privilege, and including the unusual amount of free matter thrown 
upon the mails during the last three months of its existence—was 
$13,035,341, while the sum appropriated for the current fiscal year end- 
ing on the 30th day of June next, upon the estimates of the Depart- 
ment, and including the $500,000 appropriated for readjustment of 
pay on railroad routes under the act of 3d March, 1873, amounted to 
615,340,020, And the amount Congress is now asked to appropriate 
for the next fiseal year for the same purpose is $16,413,821. 

Of course a very large proportion of this increase is chargeable to 
the establishment of new post-oflices, the extension of mail-routes, 
and of the improved mail facilities afforded, and noone who will take 
the trouble to examine the subject with any degree of care can doubt 
it is entirely legitimate and proper. But itis just asevident that the 
abdlition of the franking privilege has not produced the benefits pre- 
dicted by the friends of the measure, and that the increased revenue 
which was expected to result from its repeal has not been sufficient 
to dispense with or diminish the usual appropriations for the defi- 
ciencies in the revenues of the Department. 

And I am entirely free to admit, sir, that I cannot comprehend the 
line of argument which, taking the whole number of doeuments 
formerly sent to the people of the country under the frank of mem- 
bers of Congress, and computing the total amount of the postage that 
would be chargeable upon them if sent by mail at the present rates, 
assumes that such sum represents the amount the Post-Office Depart- 
ment would gain by the abolition of the privilege. If the same num- 
ber of books and documents should be sent by the mail, at the same 
rates, of course the conclusion would be correct, and the revenues 
would be increased by the amount paid thereon; but if they are not 
put in the mail, and are forwarded by express, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the receipts of the Department will be augmented, or how 
any person will be benefited except the stockholders of the express 
companies, 

It was not, sir, because I believed the Government would derive 
any very substantial pecuniary advantage from the abolition of the 
franking privilege that I uniformly voted as I did in the last Con- 
gress in favor of its repeal, but because many persons had come to 
regard it asa personal privilege of members of Congress, and believed, 
whether properly or not, that it was not only liable to abuse, but 
that is was abused by those entitled toits exercise as wellas by others. 
or the same reason I should now vote against its re-enactment, in 
its original objectionable form, and would oppose its restoration with 
any features that could be regarded as conferring a privilege personal 
to the member himself, in any sense or degree, or as granting priv- 
ileges which could in any manner be abused or perverted to improper 
or unauthorized purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. PACKER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether the estimate which has been submitted for the expense of 
carrying the mail for the next year includes the expense of carrying 
so much of it by express as the Department chooses to carry by 
express, and whether that was done last year? 

Mr. PACKER. I feel very confident the Post-Office Department 
does not send the mails or mailable matter by express. It is said 
some of the other Departments do send matter by express which 
they formerly sent in the mails under the frank, but to what extent 
I am not advised. 

Mr. SMALL. You have no account, then,of the expenses that have 
been incurred in carrying by express during last year? 

Mr. PACKER. No, sir; I have no reliable datafrom the other De- 
partments. It may be proper for me to explain, in this connection, 
however, that although the Post-Office Department does not send by 
express, it does send free in the mails, without the use of the official 
postal stamp, su¢h articles as are regarded in the nature of “sup- 
plies” for the Department itself; such as wrapping-paper, twine, 
mail-bags, locks and keys, marking-stamps, blanks, stamped envelopes, 
&c., the daily average of which is, I understand, in the neighborhood 
of half a ton in weight. If postal stamps were put upon these, the 
apparent revenues of the Department would be increased by that 
amount, but whether the country would be any richer by the opera- 
tion is a problem I leave to others more skilled in such mysteries to 
explain. 

Now, sir, having referred to the “deficiency” in the Post-Oflice 
Department, permit me to say that Ido not think it will be difficult 
to show whence it comes, nor to demonstrate to the House and the 
country why the,expenditures in this Department are in excess of the 
receipts. 

In the forty-eight States and Territories, including Alaska and 
the District of Columbia, the expenditures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1873, exclusive of the amount paid for foreign mails, mail- 
bags, postage-stamps, and items of a general nature, and including 
a small amount of miscellaneous items, were $26,609,963.93. And 
the receipts, exclusive of money-order business, tines, dead letters, 


&c., were $22,905,658.48—leaving a total deficit on this account of 


$3,704, 305.45. 
In only seven of the States did the receipts exceed the expenditures, 
namely : 
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While, in all the other States and in the Territories, the expendi- 
tures were in excess of the receipts, and some of them very largely, 
as follows: 
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In the eleven States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, and Texas, there was an excess of expenditures over receipts of 
$2,029,084.29, and in Utah and New Mexico the excess was $659,529.87. 

It is manifest, therefore, even from the hurried reference I have 
made to the official records, that these deficiencies are occasioned prin- 
cipally by the extended lines and additional service upon our mail- 
routes, and not by an increased volume or bulk of mail matter trans- 
ported. In the older and more thickly settled States, with their larger 
population, greater commercial activity, and more fully developed 
resources, and where the mails are heavier, the receipts, it will be 
observed, are much in excess of the expenses, while in the more 
sparsely populated districts, where the mails are lighter, and the dis- 
tances greater, the expenses not only exceed the receipts in their own 
sections of the country, but absorb the balances in favor of the serv- 
ice in the other States, and swell the deficiencies to the proportions 
I have already stated. 

It is possible, I believe, sir, that some of these expenditures, espe- 
cially in the Territories, may be reduced without detriment to the 
service or serious inconvenience to the inhabitants, by limiting the 
amount of service upon some of the routes; and at the proper time I 
shall, in the interest of economy and retrenchment, call the attention 
of the House to that subject. But while I hold it to be the duty of 
Congress to economize and reduce expenditures in every form and in 
every direction in which the burdens of the people may be lightened, 
and while I shall continue to give in the future, as Lhave in the past, 
my earnest support to every just measure of economy, yet I do not 
wish to be understood as advocating the policy of abridging the proper 
mail facilities of the public, or of crippling the postal service and 
depriving the people of the incalculable benefits and advantages en- 
joyed by them, merely because the Post-Office Department is not, ii: 
this age of improvement and development to which it contributes 
so largely, a paying or self-sustaining institution. The War and Navy 
Departments do not exhibit a cash balance in their favor upon the 
ledger of the Government, and yet, useful and necessary as they are 
justly admitted to be, it is doubtful whether both of them combined 
can be regarded as so potent an agent of civilization as this. 

Let but half a dozen of our enterprising citizens plunge into the 
wilderness and commence to-day a settlement far beyond the bound- 
aries of civilized life, and before the smoke shall have curled a fort- 
night above their hamble dwellings, they will be asking for the estab- 
lishment of a post-office anda post-routetoreachit. Anditis right and 
proper thatit should beso. The millions of acres of our public lands 
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awaiting development will remain unoccupied and unimproved, and 
will pay no taxes and furnish no revenues to aid in the support of 
Government, unless the hardy pioneer, braving the perils andenduring 
the privations of frontier life, is advised that the Government will 
treat him like all the rest of his fellow-citizens, and will not regard 
him as an exile from the old home and friends he has left behind. 

[ have referred to these statements, Mr. Speaker, to show why it is we 
are having these “ deficiencies,” and why we have had them, from year 
to year, every year, I believe, with the exception of one, since 1851; 
but I do not believe, sir, that the most searching examination of the 
details of these expenditures will furnish any, even the slightest, 
eround for adverse criticism of the Department whose officers have 
honestly, economically, and faithfully performed their whole duty to 
the Government, and have so successfully met the highest expecta- 
tions of the people. 

The attention of the House was called, a few days since, by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. DAWEs ] to the increase 
in the gross expenditures of the post-oflice from 1537 to the present 
time, but he omitted to give us, along with his general statement of 
the expenses, any information in relation to the increased receipts of 
the Department during the same period, and, what was far more im- 
portant, in my opinion, he failed to make any reference to the wonder- 
ful development of the country which has so largely and imperatively 
demanded a corresponding increase in our postal accommodations and 
facilities. 

At the commencement of the period he has seen proper to select 
we had a population of less than 15,000,000, who were accommodated 
with about 11,000 post-oflices, supplied by 125,000 miles of post-roads, 
not one mile of which was recognized as railroad service. At the end 
of the second period (1855) our population did not exceed 27,000,000, 
and we had but 24,410 post-offices, employing about 222,000 miles of 
post-roads; while, at the termination of the next period indicated by 
him, (1866,) with a population of about 54,000,000, we had 23,28 post- 
offices, using 180,921 miles of post-roads; and at the close of the last 
fiscal year, (1873,) with a population of at least 40,000,000, we had 
33,244 post-oftices, with 256,210 miles of post-routes, 3,457 miles of 
which were upon the railroads of the country. 

With post-oflices more than treble in number, with a population 
much more than double, with postal service twice and thrice a day in 
place of weekly mails, and with post-routes more than twice as long 
as they were thirty-seven years ago, it is not surprising that there 
should be the increase spoken of in the amount of the expenditures 
of the Department. 

A comparison with the expenses of the “post” established by the 
United Colonies on the 26th of July, 1775, when Benjamin Franklin 
was chosen the first Postmaster-General, to hold his office at Phila- 
delphia, with a salary of $1,000 per annum for himself, with power to 
appoint a secretary, if necessary, at an annual salary of $340, and 
directing “the establishment of a line of posts from Falmouth, in 
New England, to Savannah, in Georgia, with as many cross-posts as 
the Postmaster-General should think fit,” would show more astonish- 
ing inerease, and yet it would but serve to prove the still more aston- 
ishing progress and advaneement of the country. 

That the question of the postal revenues and expenditures may be 
more fully understood, I also ask attention to a statement made from 
the records of the Department, showing the number of post-oftices 
and length of post-roads in the United States,-t{he annual amount 
paid for mail transportation, and the amounts of postal revenues and 
expenditures, at periods of five years from 1790 to 1840, inclusive, and 
in each year from 1840 to 1873, inclusive, with the length of the rail- 
road portion of the post-roads, the length of railway post-office lines, 
and the cost of the railroad portion of the transportation, from the 
date of the commencement thereof. (See tabular statement foot of 
next column.) 

The third section of the bill will, if passed, be substantially but a 
re-enactment of the law authorizing the free exchange of newspapers, 
periodicals, and magazines between publishers, and the free circula- 
tion of newspapers to actual subscribers residing or receiving the same 
within the county of publication, as it stood prior to the Ist day of 
July last. 

In tracing the origin of this provision it is remarkable at how early 
a date the fathers of the Republic recognized the value and impor- 
tance of this means for the dissemination of intelligence and informa- 
tion among the people. 

The men who believed that governments derived their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and who were seeking to establish 
justice, to insuredomestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty to 
themselves and their posterity, could not long remain indifferent to 
this most powerful agency for the education and enlightenment of 
those in whose keeping the new government was to be intrusted, and 
therefore we find that the Second Congress under the Constitution, at 
its first session, made full provision for the free exchange of news- 
papers through the mails. 

In the first general ordinance for regulating the post-office of the 
United States of America, after the declaration of independence, 
and passed on the 13th day of October, 1782, it was ordained by 
the United States in Congress assembled— 

That letters, packets, and dispatches, to and from the members and secretary of 
Congress, while actually attending Congress; to and from the Commander-in-chief 
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of the armies of these United States, or commander of a separate army; to and from 
the heads of the Departni nts of Finance, of Wer, and of Fore ign Aflairs of these 
United States, on public service, shall pass and be carried free of postage. 

At the first session under the Constitution, Congress, by an act 
approved September i789, enacted that the regulations of the 
post-oftice should be the same as they were under the resolutions and 
ordinances of the late Congress, and this provision was continued and 
re-enacted from time to time, until February 20, 1792, when, in the 
first law passed by the Congress of the United States “to establish 
the post-oflice and post-roads” within the United States, containing 
general rules and regulations for the government thereof, it was 
enacted— 


~~) 
~“—~s 


That the following letters and packets, and no other, shall be received and con- 
veyed by post, free of postage, under such restrictions as are hereinafter provided, 
that is to say: all letters and packets to or from the President or Vice-President 
of the United States, and all letters and packets, not exceeding two ounces in weieht 
to or from any member of the Senate or House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
the Senate or Clerk of the House of Representatives, during theiractual attendances 
in any session of Congress, and twenty days after such session; all letters te and 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, and his assistant, Comptroller, Register, and 
Auditor of the Treasury, the Treasurer, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, the commissioners for settling the accounts between the United States and 
individual States, the Postmaster-General and his assistant. 


And by the twenty-first section of the same act it was provided- 

That every printer of newspapers may send one paper to each and every other 
winter of newspapers within the United States free of postage, under such regu 
ations as the Postimaster-General shall provide. 

And that privilege was continued, in some form, from that date 
until the passage of the act of March 3, 1873, when, by a sweeping pre 
vision, inadvertently inserted as a proviso to the third section of the 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post-Oflice Depart 
ment, and passed without sufficient, or perhaps any consideration, 
in the confusion attendant upon the last hours of the session, all laws 
permitting the transmission by mail of any free matter after June 
30, 1873, were repealed, and this privilege, which had been enjoyed 
for a period of eighty-one years, nearly as long as the franking priv 
ilege of members of Congress, heads of Departments, and other ofli 
cers of the Government, was taken away. 


Statement showing the number of post-offices and length of post-roads in the 
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Including suspended offices in rebellious States 

| Exclusive of routes in rebellion 

Six thousand eight hundred and eighty 
discontinued in rebellious State 


Railroad and steamboat service 


State 


six miles in length, and $978,910 in cost, 


combined 
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This action of Congress having been made the subject of much ad- 
verse criticism, it may be interesting, at least, to state briefly its his- 
tory, as shown by the official records. 

Bytheact approved January 31, 1873,entitled “Ananact to abolish 
the franking privilege,” which originated in the House of Represent- 
atives, if was enacted— 

That the franking privilege be, and the same hereby is, abolished from and after 
the ist day of July, anno Domini 1473, and that thenceforth all official correspond- 
ence, of whatever nature, and other mailable matter sent from or addressed to any 
ollicer of the Government or person now authorized to frank such matter, shall be 
chargeable with the same rates of postage as may be lawfully imposed upon like 
matter sent by or addressed to other persons: Provided, That no compensation or 
allowance shall now or hereafter be made to Senators Members, and Delegates of 
the Llouse of Representatives on account of postage. 


This, it will be observed, did not reach or affect the free transmis- 
sion of newspapers or exchanges, but only took the franking privilege 
from members of Congress and the officers of the Government. Ata 
later period in the session, however, and after the annual post-office 
appropriation bill had passed the House and had gone to the Senate, 
without any provision in relation to that subject, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations reported an amendment to the bill as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, That all laws and parts of laws permitting the transmission by mail of 


any free matter whatever be, and the same are hereby, repealed, from and after 
June 30, 1873. 


And the Senate, on February 21, 1873, agreed to the provision— 
ayes 24, noes not counted. 

The bill having been returned to the House on February 24, 1873, 
Hon. Frank Palmer asked and obtained unanimous consent from the 
Hlouse to have the bill taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

On March 2, 1873, Mr. Palmer reported the bill back, and asked and 
obtained a rion-concurrence in the Senate amendments, and a com- 
mittee of conference was ordered. 

So that it will be seen the House refused to adopt this amendment 
of the Senate. 

Upon the 3d of March, 1873, the last day of the session, the com- 
mittee of conference, appointed as before stated, made report as fol- 
lows, (see Congressional Globe, page 2094 :) 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on a bill 
(IL. R. No. 3498) entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the Post- 
Otlice Department for the year ending J une 30, 1874,” respectfully report that hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference thereon, have agreed to recommend, and do 
recommend, that the House reeede from their disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate, numbered 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, and 10, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3 and 9. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 5, with an amendment, as follows: 

Line 4, page 5, strike out all after the words “to wit," down to the word “that,” 
in line 6, and agree to the same. 

Che previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; and under 
the operation thereof the report was adopted. 

Thus, under the operation of the previous question, without a word 
of explanation of the nature of the amendments, in the closing hours 
of the session, this important amendment was adopted, adding another 
to the long list of unwise laws that have been passed through legis- 
lative bodies upon the eve of an adjournment when sufficient time 
could not be taken for their consideration. 

That. this Congress will correct the error by the passage of this bill, I 
have no doubt. There never was any good reason for the enactment of 
the law it proposes to repeal, which could only be regarded as imposing 
an unjust tax upon intelligence; and 1am glad to find that the Post- 
master-General, in a recent communication, takes occasion to express 
his approval of this proposition of the committee, and gives the power- 
ful aid of his official position and influence in its support. 

At the dawn of the Revolution there were but thirty-six newspapers 
published in all the land. In New Hampshire, one ; Massachusetts, 
six; Rhode Islafid, two; Connecticut, four; New York, four; Penn- 
sylvania, nine; Maryland, two; Virginia, two; North Carolina, two; 
South Carolina, three; and in Georgia, one. 

In 1870 we had 4,295 weekly newspapers, having a circulation of 
10,594,643. We had, at the same time, 574 daily papers, with a ciren- 
lation of 2,601,547; 107 tri-weekly, and 115 semi-weekly newspapers, 
and with the monthly and quarterly publications making a grand 
total of 5,871, with a circulation of 20,842,475, and the enormous aggre- 
gate of 1,508,548,250 copies issued annually. 

The history of the newspaper press in this country, and of its steady 
advancement and magnificent success, would be but the history of 
the country itself. Defending, educating, or leading public opinion, 
it has, as a rule, been found in the advance in all measures of prog- 
ress and reform, and who so bold as to venture to conjecture how 
much this country is to-day indebted to this agency, fostered, encour- 
aged, anc protected by the people and the Government as it has been 
in the past, for our national greatness, prosperity, and renown. 

These weekly newspapers, let me add, reaching as they do every 
fireside, every workshop, every abode of civilized life, and shedding 
their rays of intelligence even in the remote and waste places not 
penetrated by other means or agencies of education and information, 
exert an influence at once too powerful to be neglected, and of far too 
much national importance not to command and receive the respect- 
ful consideration of the representatives of the American people. 


Finance—Currency. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS V. BOGY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 19, 1874. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 432) to amend the act 
entitled ‘‘ An act to provide forthe redemption of the 3 per cent. temporary-loan 
certificates, and for an increase of national-bank notes,’’ approved July 12, 1870— 

Mr. BOGY said: 

Mr. PresIDENT: The subject of finance in its various bearings, 
including expansion and contraction, resumption of specie pay- 
ments and its opposite, the relative difference as well the relative 
advantages or disadvantages between national currency and legal- 
tenders, and finally, the issue of bonds of low interest, convertible 
at the option of holders into legal-tenders, has been discussed hy 
different Senators. The discussion has been, Mr. President, very in- 
structing, exhibiting great research and reflection. It is therefore 
with no little diffidence that I undertake at this late hour to venture 
to say a few words. 

I am, strictly speaking, a hard-money man. I profess to belong to 
the school at whose head stood, many years ago, the most illustrious 
of my predecessors on this floor. Well do [remember the time when 
Colonel Benton made this question the corner-stone of his party in 
my State. I hope it will not be considered out of place for me, while 
engaged in the discussion of a subject in which he exhibited such 
wonderful abilities, to say that I am truly proud to be the succes- 
sor, however humble, of one so distinguished as he was. It may be 
considered, therefore, very strange, after such an avowal, for me to 
advocate a policy apparently the very opposite of what he advanced 
and suecessfully carried out. Hence the necessity for me to give the 
reasons of this apparent inconsistency. This I will now undertake to 
do as briefly as possible. 

The present system of making paper and calling it money I do not 
approve. But the fact that this system does exist cannot be denied ; 
and it is not in my power to change it. My object is simply to secure, 
from a system not approved by me, all the advantages which I think 
the trade and commerce of my section stand in need of. It is not 
necessary to go into a formidable array of figures to establish the fact 
that the currency of the national banks is not fairly distributed be- 
tween the East and the West. This is admitted by every Senator on 
this floor. This being the case, I claim we have the right to a fair 
distribution, based on wealth and population, extent of trade and 
productions. Who can honestly deny our right to a fair distribu- 
tion? I presume no one will rise to his feet on this floor and deny 
our rights in this respect. The right being conceded, the next ques- 
tion is, have we the wealth and population, the trade and productions, 
which justly entitle us to more currency ? 

I will not detain the Senate by going into the details to establish 
our just right to an increase of currency. It will be sufficient to say 
that the Comptroller of the Currency, whose report is able, founded 
on official facts that nobody denies, says that the East obtained at 
the outset an excess of ninety millions. Since then fifty-four mil- 
lions have been issued, leaving yet a large deficiency. Senators from 
the East admit in argument the fact as stated, but say, first, that we 
have not the bonds in the West to get this currency; secondly, if we 
had, the creation of banks would not add to our circulation; and, 
thirdly, the balance of trade being against us, if the money was issued 
in the West, would immediately find its way to the great money cen- 
ters of the East, as water will find its level. 

I answer, if we have not got the bonds, parties in the East who 
have them would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to en- 
gage in the banking business in the West, for the simple reason that 
capital will always seck for places where it can be profitably engaged. 
Nor is it strictly correct that we have not the means to organize 
banks. There is money in the West; it may be scattered in small 
sums among many persons, but if a good opportunity was offered to 
invest it in safe bank stocks much that is now hid away would come 
out from its hiding places. If the business of the West will justify 
banking, no one can doubt but that the banks would be organized. I 
will not take the time of the Senate to argue this point. 

In answer to the second point, I will say that it is true the creation 
of banks under this banking law does not add to the wealth of the 
country. Bonds being worth a premium of 15 per cent., the sum of 
one hundred and fifteen dollars will only yield ninety in currency. 
But we need banking facilities, bankingmachinery, and in other words 
the aggregation of money at one center, which is called a bank. Witb- 
out banks, or this concentration of money at common centers, com- 
merce at this age cannot be carried on. This isa fact so well known 
to persons who have made this a study that it need not be argued. 
Banks are a necessity of this commercial age. No nation, no city, no 
man, can carry on commerce and have nothing to do with banks; and 
with the extension of commerce are banks multiplied. 

In answer to the third objection—namely, that even if currency 
was issued in the West and South it would soon find itself in the 
great money centers of the East—I will say that this argument is 
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founded on one of the most singular mistakes that ever entered 
into the mind of anybody. It is not true that the balance of trade 
is in favor of the East and against the West and South. Cast up the 
value in dollars of the products of the West and South and the reverse 
of this will be found to be the fact. Time will not allow me to go 
into these details. I merely state the fact. I have still a better and 
stronger argument. 

If we can succeed in getting for the West the amount of currency 
that we are so justly entitled to, it will enable us to turn our atten- 
tion and energies to new fields of labor. Thus far we have mainly 
been engaged in agriculture; but if we could get the means, there is 
no country in the world that would be able to compete with us 
in manufactures. My own State is burdened with minerals, rich in 
quality, various in kind, and inexhaustible in quantity, with water, 
timber, soil, climate, and rivers. Yet, because we do not manufacture, 
but buy everything from abroad, we are poor and have no money. 

I could mention from twenty-five to fifty towns in my State—not 
now prosperous—which would flourish and prosper by establishing 
in each one an extensive manufacture. Locate a bank of $250,000 in 
anv of these towns, and it would at once enable some men of enter- 
prise to engage in some new branch of business. And without this 
banking facility, the means do not exist, because it is not concen- 
trated in one common center; it may exist, but it is scattered in very 
many hands and hid away in old stockings. 

We now produce more meat and breadstufis than we can find a market 
for, and even the market we have is too distant, and our profits are 
all eaten up by cost of transportation, and by the middle-menu, who 
have necessarily to be employed as long as the market is so far away. 

Formerly, within my recollection, we had a market at home, for 
two reasons: our products were limited, because our population was 
small, and the immense immigration flowing into the Western States 
of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri consumed everything at home. 
This is no longer the case; hence the time has come when we must 
create a home market, and for this we need money. 

Therefore I am in favor of an increase of currency ; I do not admit 
that I am in favor of expansion, still less of an irredeemable cur- 
rency. I hold that when we take into consideration the population, 
wealth, production, and the energy and intelligence of our people, 
we are certainly entitled to as much money per capita as the people 
of England, France, or Germany; and I see no reason why the West 
should not have as much per head as New England. 

The legalizing of the forty-four millions legal-tender reserve, and 
the additional issue of forty-six millions of national-bank notes— 
making four hundred millions of legal-tenders, and four hundred 
millions of national notes, say eight hundred millions—would give 
twenty dollars a head for the entire nation, which is less than they 
have in the commercial nations of Europe. 

That this augmented issue would to some extent impair the profits 
of a certain class I have no doubt; but this class is not the producing 
one; it consists of money-lenders and capitalists in favor of high 
interest. That this amount of money would enable the West to en- 
gage in new enterprises is to my mind as clear as any rule in arith- 
metic. To allow to this people a sufficient amount of currency— 
although it may be an augmentation of the present volume—is not 
inflation. I understand inflation to be an amount beyond the busi- 
ness wants of the country; but within the limits required by the 
needs of trade and commerce it is not inflation. I admit it is not com- 
petent for the national Government to do this wisely, and hence I 
offered a resolution, now pending before the Finance Committee, to 
to leave this question to the different States. But as long as I am 
forced to live under the system as it is now, I desire that we should get 
what our rights and business necessities require. 

The whole West is poor, and far from being prosperous. The sea- 
sons have been favorable, and our crops large, and prices not bad ; 
yet we have no money, and our people can hardly pay their taxes. 
Give us this increase, and in less than two years the valley of the 
Mississippi in its whole extent will be the most prosperous country of 
the world. Having all the elements of wealth in abundance, all we 
need is the vital spark to be infused into us. 

But, sir, we have heard much about the ruinous effects of expan- 
sion and the terrible and more than ruinous effects of an irredeemable 
poe issue, Senators have given wings to their imaginations, and 
1ave gathered arguments from other nations and other ages. The 
facts stated by them are no doubt historic facts, but their application 
to our age and country requires, indeed, more imagination than sound 
logic. No one will deny that too much medicine will kill. But, on 
the other hand, is not death as certain to happen if no medicine be 
given in cases where it is admitted to be necessary ? 

An excess of currency, or an irredeemable paper currency, is cer- 
tainly as destructive to public prosperity as anything can well be. An 
issue of money like the continental money, or the French assignats, 
or the money of Joha Law, is the financial ruin of any nation that 
will tolerate it. But is this the fact with our currency, whether legal- 
tenders or national notes? Who can say that it is not good ; who can 
say that it will not always be good It may be true that it is not 
equal to gold; but is itevalueless, like the continental money or the 
French assignats? I would certainly prefer gold; but if we cannot get 
gold, are we to do without the next best thing? I agree with those 
Senators who have spoken so well and eloquently as to the advantages 
of gold, and that it is the only true money of the commercial world. 


gold, of course, but the imports have exceeded the exports. 














The theories laid down in the books are correct, and are sustained 
by the experience of mankind in all ages. 

The first transaction in real estate was the purchase by Abra- 
ham from the sons of Heth. The Good Book tells us that Abraham 
paid * four hundred shekels of silver, current money witht the mer- 
chants,” to the sons of Heth for the purchase of Machpelah, where 
Sarah was buried. This was in “the field of Ephron, which was in 
Machpelah, which was before Mamre.” This, I repeat, was the first 
transaction in real estate, and paid for with coin, being current money. 
From that day to this, coin, whether silver or gold, has been the rec- 
ognized medium of exchange by all nations of the world. Lam not 
here to argue against this fact, for indeed I profess to be a dis iple of 
that school myself. Statesmanship is practical; and however cor- 
rect theories may be, there are times and places when true wisdom 


dictates a departure from them. 


I doubt very much whether our foreign commerce will be as great 
and as profitable with paper asour medium as it would be with gold. 
I know that at the counter of the great clearing-house of the cow- 
mercial world, where every nation has once a year to make a settle- 
ment, nothing is received but gold. Hence, I repeat, until we do re- 
sume I doubt if our foreign commerce will be what it would if we 
had gold as our medium. But I do say that resumption under the 
present condition of our commerce, and the fact that thirteen hun 
dred millions of our bonds are held in Europe, is impossible. 

I will read a few words from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on this subject: 

_ During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, the valne of merchandise imported 
into the United States was $642,029,539, as against $626,595,077 for the previous year 

The export of gold and silver in excess of the imports was $63,127,137, as against 
$66,133,845 for the previous year. 

The balance of trade in merchandise has been lareely against the Thited States 
for many years, and the country has exported during the twenty years, ending with 
the last fiscal year. gold and silver to the extent of more than $1,000,000,000 over 


and above the amount imported. 


In twenty years this nation has exported over $1,000,000,000 of gold, 
while not one of the other commercial nations of the world has ex- 
ported one dollar more than it imported. Other nations have exported 
England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, each and all, during that same period 
of time, increased continually their gold supply; while we have been 
exporting untilin the last twenty years we haveex ported $1,000,000,000, 
Isay as longasthis fact continues and gold only receivable in payment 
of duties, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to resume specie pay- 
ments successfully. 

I will not here undertake to refute the arguments on this branch 
of the subject, for they are doubtless true, but they are not applica- 
ble to our situation. With the balance against us and in favor of for- 
eign natious of sixty-three millions a year, and one hundred milliens 
to be paid for interest on our bonds, namely, on eight hundred millions 
of United States bonds, and tive hundred millions of State, city, and 
railroad bonds, and the fact that all duties, amounting to two hun- 
dred millions, are required to be paid in gold, resumption is as impos- 
sible as it would be to fly to the sun with the wings of the fellow of 
old who made the trial, but fell and lost bis life. 

Hearing this learned discussion reminds me of that dismal place 
spoken of by Milton— 

That Serbonian bog 
setwixt Damatia and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 


The subject has been mystified by too much learning about other 
nations. Our position is different from any other nation on the globe. 
We are growing and getting greater and richer by mere natural 
growth, while other nations have obtained their zenith and many of 
them are on the down-hill course. 

Toresumespecie payment is to contract, and every proposition which 
has been made leading to resumption was based either on contraction 
of the currency or on accumulation of gold in the Treasury of the 
nation. ‘To contract is to bring every business man as well as every 
branch of business in the West under the greatest pressure, and many 
of our most enterprising and careful men to utter ruin. This [ look 
upon as the most cruel thing which this Government could do: to force 
men to be ruined in spite of their industry, sobriety, prudence, and 


judgment; to be ruined by the Government that should give you all 


the help and protection possible. 

Contraction is utterfolly. To accumulate gold is not better. There 
are in this country, according to the best-informed statisticians, about 
one hundred and fifty millions of gold. Of this amount the Govern- 
ment has all the time on hand from fifty to one hundred millions, or 
about seventy-five millions on an average. Very little more, there- 
fore, could be obtained from our own country. How can we get it from 
abroad? It must be remembered thatthe balance of trade is against 
us to an amount of about sixty millions annually. Therefore we 
could not get gold in the way of our foreign commerce. How, then, 
are we togetit? There is only one other way—to sell bonds in Europe 


for gold, and thereby increase our foreign bonded debt. But could 
this be done; and, if it can, ought it to be done? No one, I think, 
will get up in this body and sustain the proposition. How, then, 


are you to get the gold? Another way suggests itself to my mind, 
which is for the Government to buy all the cotton of the Southern 
States with greenbacks and sell it for gold; this would realize some 
two hundred to three hundred million dollars; but then how would 
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you pay for the importations of foreign goods now settled for by our 
cotton crop, amounting to about three hundred millions? You see in 
what a vicious circle of absurdities you would find yourself. 

Desiring resumption myself at a proper time, I see but two ways to 
reach it: first, by giving more money to the West so as to enable it 
to manufacture, and thus stop foreign importations, and in this way 
turn the balance of trade in our favor; and, secondly, by providing 
that at least one-half of the duties on imports shall hereafter be paid 
in paper money. 

The amount of duties collected annually is about two hundred mil- 
lions. About one hundred millions are required to pay the interest 
on our bonds held abroad. By collecting one-half in paper money, we 
still would have enough to pay this annual interest. The demand for 
gold would cease, and the premium would, as a consequence, soon be 
but nominal. The advocatesof resumption are all, however, opposed 
to this. They themselves depreciate the paper of the Government, 
and it does seem to me that as long as this continues no resumption 
can take place. For, rest assured, the mere saying that we willona 
given day resume will amount to nothing, and resumption would be of 
very short duration. This must come, when it does, as the natural 
outgrowth of a wise system, and not by any arbitrary enactments. 

Yet, Mr. President, | hope to see the day when this whole system 
willbe wipedout; whensuch athing asthe Federal Government making 
paper and calling it money will be a thing of the past. The whole 
subject should be as speedily as possible removed from the Halls of 
Congress and remitted to the States. The resolution I introduced 
some time ago, and now before the Committee on Finance, fully explains 
my views on the subject. Let each State be the judge of the amount 
of banking capital its business wants require, as also the number of 
banks. Let each one provide what security it may deem proper for 
its depositors. Yet, as the notes issued perform a function which is 
national, because they circulate in every part of the country, the 
security for their redemption should also be national. This would be 
effected by the deposit of Government bonds as now required by the 
national banking law—State independence with national security. 

I regret, Mr. President, that I have spoken so long; it was not my 
wish. But in attempting to consume as little time as possible, I have 
stated merely the heads of my position. I feel, sir, that I know the 
interest of my section. IL think I know the wants of our business 
men and manufacturers; and although I am not willing to be con- 
sidered a sectional man in the discharge of the duties devolving upon 
me as a Senator of the United States, nevertheless, as different sec- 
tions have different interests, it becomes a duty to plead for those who 
sent me here—to speak for them. In this spirit | present you their 
case, believing that the prosperity of the West and the South would 
increase the prosperity of the East and the North, and in this way the 
common good of all would be promoted. 


Franking Privilege. 


SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. F. BUTLER, 
OF MASSACHTUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 25, 1874, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 825) to provide for the 
distribution of public documents printed by authority of Congress, and of seeds 
furnished by the Agricultural Department, and for the free transmissionof weekly 
newspapers by mail within the county where published— 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Lhad but lately thought of taking part in this debate, 
and if Ll consulted my own convenience or health I would not do it 
now. But as my views upon this subject differ widely from many I 
have heard expressed, I wish to state them to the House and the coun- 
try, that we may see exactly what is the matter about which we are 
legislating. Let us therefore go back to the beginning. 

ln our Constitution was given to the Government the right of estab- 
lishing post-oflices and post-routes. For what purpose? For the sole 
purpose that the Government might do its own business. There was 
uo other way by which its orders could be sent out; by no other 
channel could the Government communicate with the people and its 
ollicers. Therefore post-riders, with saddle-bags upon the backs of 
horses, started from the capital with the messages of the Govern- 
ment, and they were franked; that is to say, they were free, because 
they were part of the machinery of government. Then the people 
desired to send their own messages by the Government's agents, and 


- the Government put on the price according to the distance. So the 


system went on until, from the four-quire book in which Franklin 
kept the whole accounts of the Post-Oftice Department, it grew up to 
the immense establishment we have now. 

In the mean time there has come a revolution so complete that we 
are discussing the proposition whether the Government shall pay its 
own expenses on its own messages and documents, and the documents 
of the people shall go free- by the Government mails. So great is the 
revolution of thought as to the uses of the post-ollice. It is upon that 
point, Mr. Speaker, I desire the attention of the House. 











































Our fathers, our economical fathers, our pure and upright fathers, 
those to whom we are so fond of going back and saying how pure 
they were in the old days, used the franking privilege for all pur- 
poses of the agents of the Government, when every document had 
to be carried on horseback at an expense ten times greater than now, 
and nobody thought of abolishing it. This change of opinion is be- 
cause of something which has grown up in our day. 

In the process of time the newspaper press has taken possession of 
the mails, and printed matter has become by far the greatest bulk of 
our mail transportation. Let me state—for I have taken pains not to 
generalize but to get the very facts themselves, though I will not stop 
to read them even in the tabulated form—for the information of the 
Hfouse what I find to be a fact. Fifty-eight and a half tons of mail 
matter leave New York on an average daily, sometimes as high as 
one hundred tons, and of that amount eight and a half tons only are 
sealed packages of letters and correspondence. The rest is what? 
Forty-seven and a half tons of regularly issued newspapers and two 
tons of transient printed matter. 

Now, I stop right here to notice in the very remarkable speech of 
my colleague what he claims to be the grand post-office abuse, calling 
for reform in administration. And that I may not deal with him un- 
fairly, I send an extract to the desk to be read. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Who speaks? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. Dawes, the only.one of my 
colleagues who makes remarkablespeeches. [Laughter,] The speeches 
of my other colleagues are good; his are remarkable. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Turn to the Post-Office itself. Has any gentleman looked at the gross expenses 
of the Post-Oflice for the last twenty years? From 1837 to 1850 the gross expendi- 
tures of the post-office were less than $4,500,000 ; from 1850 to 1855 they were only 
$8,000,000 ; from 1855 to 1866, after the war, they were only $15,000,000 ; but in 1873 
they were $29,000,000; the estimates for the next year are $33,929,912. Now the 
whole expenses of the Government in 1846 were, as I have said, but a little more 
than $26,000,000. I know that the people of the United States demand every possi- 
ble mail facility, and that the extension of mail facilities contributes to postal 
receipts, which, however, have not kept pace with the expenditures. The deticien- 
cies are now twice what they were at the period to which I have referred, and 
were a million more last year than they ever were before. 

But there are reforms in the Post-Office which I submit the people of this coun- 
try will exact of us. Look at the fact that we are running the Post-Office in oppo- 
sition to the express companies; that we load our mails with dead weight at half 
the rates at which we would carry printed matter. You can send dead weight 
under a certain limit for just half the rate at which you can send a book. Almost 
the entire bullion of the Pacific coast goes through the mails in this manner insteail 
of being sent by express, because postage is cheaper than expressage. 

A friend of mine went into a postal car the other day when the clerk was open- 
ing the mail-bag. There roHed out of the bag a great iron bolt of a peculiar con- 
struction, which, as appeared from the label upon it, was sent from Springtiel:, 
Massachusetts, to some large machine establishment in Ohio, and ten cents postae 
had been paid on it. It was one of the interchangeable parts of a machine manu- 
factured at Springfield. This particular bolt had been broken, and the owner of 
the machine in Ohio had written to Springfield for the corresponding part, which 
was made and sent by mail at ten cents postage, instead of being sent by express 
at a cost of probably five or six times that amount. I only suggest this as one of 
the many things in which there is room for improvement. 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker, we had a man 
in Massachusetts (unfortunately for the scientific World now deceased) 
who, if you could give him a single shell, could truly designate the 
age of the world in which the animal that bore it had existed. But 
he is dead, and his mantle has not fallen on my colleague. Now from 
that single “ bolt,” which could not have weighed more than ten ounces, 
because the postage on it was limited to ten cents, and which my col- 
league designates a “great bolt” because of the use he made of it, 
my colleague has attempted to fasten on the republican party the 
responsibility of a great abuse. Let us see in how far has he suc- 
ceeded. 

I have told the House that fifty-eight and a half tons of mail matter 
go out daily from New York on an average, and that forty-seven tons, 
leaving out the odd hundreds, are newspapers; the rest are books and 
transient printed matter, except eight and a half tons of letters. Now 
New York must send out more matter other than printed matter, 
known as “miscellaneous mail matter,” than probably any city of the 
United States, because of samples of merchandise, &c., which would 
be likely to be sent from this center of commerce. How much do you 
suppose is the amount of all the miscellaneous matter, outside of 
printed matter, of the fifty-eight and a half tons, which is sent in the 
mails in daily average on which my colleague has framed an indict- 
ment of the extravagance of the republican party? Why, sir, four 
hundred and ten pounds. Ispeak by the card. I speak by exact 
statistics which I propose to print in the Recorp and -which tell the 
exact story. Thequantityof mattersentin “opposition to the express 
companies” amounts to four hundred and ten pounds daily only, while 
the newspapers weigh forty-seven and a half tons. We shall hardly 
break down the express companies by such an opposition as that, 
especially as the postage is greater, by nearly double in price by 
weight on the miscellaneous mail matter, than the price for the same 
matter by express. 

Now, then, let us go a little further and see where the real profit and 
loss of the postal service is. How much postage do the letters pay ? 
Over $20,000,000. How much postage do the newspapers pay? A 
little over $1,000,000. The weight of the lefters is eight and a half 
tons, and if you add to that all the matter outside of newspapers, 
all the printed matter, transient papers and books, the weight is only 
about eleven tons, while the weight of the regular newspaper mail is 
forty-seven tons. 
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The following are the statistics in detail : 
Post-Orrice, NEW York, February 3, 1874. 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the 24th ultimo, requiring an ( stimate of the num- 
ber of pieces, weight and balk of matter, of the third class, covering merchandise 
and samples of merchandise, and all other matter included under that head, except 
-inted matter, Ihave to epee” inform you that the following is an exhibit, 
r we from actual count and weighing, for the week ending January 31, 1874, and 
. a fair average for the heaviest month in the year. 


Of mail matter of the “third class,” (see chapter 12, section 133, Post-Office Reg 
ulations,) except printed matter belonging te that class, only four hundred and 
ten pounds daily are received at the New York office. Mor samples of merchandise 
are received in the New York oflice than any half dozen other offices in the Union 

Of the daily average of tifty-cicht and a half tons of matter sent from New York 
over forty-nine tons are newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, books, and transient 
printed matter. 

The assertion frequently made that the Post-Office Department is carrving what 
is called “express matter’ is not true to any great extent. 
are not used for merchandise and samples, &c., except in cases when time is an 
object, or where there are no express accommodations at either the place of dispatch 
or delivery ; and there is the best reason in the world why the people do not use the 
mails instead of the express—it costs more in almost every instance. 

All mail matter should be prepaid at the office of dispatch. 


rhe mails, as a rule, 
Date. Pieces. Weight. 


| Number.| Lbs. « 





Janmary 2. ..-------eeeeeeee seeeee eee eee cesses cree ee eeeees “fe 4 The letters pay $20,000,000; the newspapers pay $1,000,000. And 

ome Rep Oe eee er saan ce See sere neT SONS TetOREsmET ee ena . 445 | =. 2 | yet they call upon us to relieve them even of this burden upon their 

aoa a ee os 1,973 | 382 4 | business, and have the Government pay for all its own business from 

JONURTY BO... .-cnoccncccceccecsncescesecaseescessnescesses: 1,320, 330 1 | taxation of the people, and require everybody else to pay postage, 

January 31... ------- 20-22 ee nee ee cence es teen ee eee e ee eeeeee 1,540} 349 5 | while their business, paying now less than one-twentieth of the cost, 
“ee RST eee re ere oP nee 9 997 | 9 463 8 | Causes quite six times the expense. 


Sir, I propose to consider the franking privilege, or, I will say, 
the greatest abuse alleged against it; the one that has been most 
harped upon, the one that has been most attacked by the newspapers, 
and see whether even that is not perfectly defensible and to be justi- - 
fied. I think I can convince the House and the country that it is not 
an abuse. 

It is said that at every presidential election the several parties— 
and there is no complaint that it is not done equally by all parties 
that the several political parties in the country frank many millions 
of speeches and documents. That is true. To whom are they sent! 
To the people. What are those speeches and other documents? They 
are the best presentation of political ideas on the one side or the other 


At75 pounds to the sack, 2,463 pounds 8 ounces will equal about thirty-three 
sacks, or about 4 of 1 per cent. of the entire average quantity of matter, other than 
letters, dispatched from this office during a week. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 

Hon. GeorGE S. BANGs, 

General Superintendent of Railway Mail Service. 


Average quantities of. mail matter disposed of in one day at the New York 
post-office. 


Letters. | Bags. | Pounds. | Tons. 
































pe ie ee ee ee: Be os el ___ | that the managers of the several parties can find; the ablest presenta- 

| tion, the best method of putting their case, or they would not buy and 

eee Tare fold and circulate them. What are they circulated for? For the 

Drop letters, for other offices, at 40z......... WI OTE 1... cc cncs ieee fewecwons education of the people. What are they? They are solid, comprct, 
Received in mails for other offices, at 4 0z...| 19,273 |........ PP ii csuea well-written documents, containing valuable information, with not a 

(Average weightof pouch without contents, | waste sheet of paper about them. 

wesmnndiiiel pouches dispatched for 338 | If the same speech is printed in a newspaper, then it issaid it onght 
post-offices and 92 routes.........-....-..-+ eee 624| 4,368 |........ to go free. Why so? Is it any better? Are not those speeches and 
documents so prepared, chosen, and sent out quite equal to the ordi- 

PAPER MAIL. nary daily effusions of the newspaper? Are they not carefully pre 

\ verage number of sacks of matter received pared, carefully delivered in the face of the country ; prepared and 
~ for distribution 1,473, atan average weight | delivered for the very purpose of enhancing the writers’ or orators’ 
Se eee leowcesesee| ss rence: OR FIR Li cncsnsc reputations as debaters and statesmen before the country? Are they 
(Weight of sack without contents, 38 0z.)| not then as likely to be quite as good as what some man, whom you 
fale ener applica Beals 2461 653 | 1,550 ]........ might hire for t wenty-five dollars a week, will get off in his attic daily 
_—— in the newspaper? If no better, l trust nobody will say worse. Then 
279,249 | 1,277 | 117,754 |........ why should it be an abuse to frank the speech if the newspaper article 

Ea a ee ee F Cree to 20 anes 

ec ce ee Perhaps I might not object to the newspaper articles if they went 

Received per steamer: through the mails by themselves and carried no dead weight with 
Average number of letters........-.---.---- | 24,689 |.....-.. O02 |..------ them. But, in order to send those articles in the newspapers through 
Contained in bags. -...+.+- 200 «--+00--2eeeee-|eeeeeee se] = ait |rcoreees the mails free, you have four or five pages of business advertisements 
Average number of bags of paper matter... .|.- 4 4 1,779 --*:-::: | to carry free also. In order to get one column of the editor's ideas 

24, 689 69 et ere you have to take four or eight pages of everybody else’s business 
: oS See = | cards in the shape of advertisements. 

_ Dispatched per steamer: ; a i Which isthe abuse? Sending this matter, much of which, giving it 

Averago number of letters ................-- erry it Ee . ; , ‘ ; 
Contained in Wage... «6 .<c..0c....c.ccecs Us Mipen se. 4 coat 25 | ee its highest character, is largely useless, or sending to the people with- 
Average number of bags of paper matter....|.......... oe out their paying anything for them, except so much by the ton on the 
ST OO Oo | railroad, the speeches which are made and the documents which are 

30, 025 or. PR. 11 issued by both Houses of Congress ? 

LOCAL-LETTER MATTER. wry el eo Assume the argument is sound that the Post-Oftice should be nsed 
to educate the people by sending the newspapers free, are not these, 

Carrier delivery: Botan Si cya our documents, quite as likely to be good vehicles of thought and in 
eta SNRs dee A aren eo i Varta : ae aes struction to the people as the newspapers, and far less bulky and 

ee che 4 Ay. gutmorcn scsibacisaieinnelatiennat eeceihcheaiaea costly of transportation than they are with these columns of local 
174, 189 AAP hn onisices advertisements of no use to anybody ? 

_ . SS = What is the other abuse of the franking privilege that is complained 
wie er en The i mem Bi oy: go30|....... of most loudly? Itisthat ourcommittees and the Departments prepare 
ES Eg el eR octal « he csceiue ME reports by the most learned men upon all branches of human know!l- 

——_— ——_ ——_—_ —_— | edge, and all matters of governmental concern, which are printed 

116, 123 |.--..-- __3, 028 |.------- | and compressed into the smallest space, and sent to the people; that 

mneoperes.aseee. The ~ | ' | ~ | | is the “head and front of our offending” in this regard. They are 

sent to the people for what? For the use of the people and for no 

ee 279,249 | 1,277 | 117,754) 52.56 | other purpose; for the instruction of the people, for the education of 
Foreign matter inward ...................-.- | 24, 689 | 69 | 2341 1. 04 


the people. Are they not quite as valuable as this broadside of ac 
3.61 | Vertisements telling who can sell baby-chairs, dolls, or whisky in 
et cae eee Reh aka, 30, 025 | 70 | 2,121; 0.95| some city? Here, now, is a paper, and not a bad paper as papers go, 
| 
| 


Total of matter dispatched over inland routes. 303,938 | 1,346 | 120,095 | 53. 
Foreign matter outward 








| 
| 


holding up a paper inhis hand.] Now, in order to get two columns 
Local matter : [ oe eae 


Carrier delivery, 174,189 letters: lock-box de- | of editorials to the people, you must send them this great paper, three- 
livery, 116,193 letters........ Aepion aot! LONI Bee ok. exe fourths of it covered with advertisements. They may be very value 
Carrier delivery, 5,442 pounds; lock-box de- > 4.041 ble in the city where the paper is printed, but out on the prairies how 
rd cvcn crvsnnnxnavohdservussese coho | 9,070 useless, after they have beentransported thousands of miles at publie 











624.275 | 1.416 | 131.286 | 5a.go | COSt, but free to the newspaper makers. I am comparing the alleged 
a eel wee 7a tg abuse of the franking of documents and books by Congress with the 
; eo " aie | fact. We send six times more in bulk every day of these papers than 


we do of letters. And we send only 4 of 1 per cent. in weight of 

As you will see by inclosed tables there is a daily average of fifty-eight and a seeds, cuttings, mineral specimens, “ creat bolts,” and everything else, 
half tonsof mail dispatched from the New York post-oilice. There are days of every | known as “miscellaneous matter” not printed. Yet this “ misce! 
week in the year when one hundred tons are received and dispatched. “There is a eee 7 ta. | ival » of which. in ter : his part of 
daily average of six hundred and twenty-four thousand two hundred and seventy- laneous matter 18 the only abuse 0 whieh, In terms, In this part o! 
tive letters received and dispatched, weighing eight and a half tons. | his speech, my colleague [Mr. DAwrs] complains—four hundred and 


These tables were accompanied by the following memorandum : 
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ten pounds daily of this, and forty-seven tons of newspapers. “One 
pennyworth of bread to all this sack.” 

| avree the newspapers are great educators. No man has an idea 
of the extent to which they educate the people, but also no man has 
any idea of how they educate. 

We hear daily of murders, robberies, larcenies, rapes, burglaries, 
counterfeiting, defaleations,and frauds happening all over the country. 
When and whence comes this appalling increase of crime? The news- 
papers give every detail of how a murder has been, and often the way 
it may be, committed; how counterfeiting has been and can be prac- 
ticed; how banks are broken open; how safes are robbed; every 
minutia is given. If there isa man with an insane delusion about 
murder, he is thus tanght the way in which murder can be commit- 
ted safely. And the last words of the dying murderer, as he expiates 
hiserime on the gallows, are given with minuteness of detail; the 
prayers that are made over him; the heroic manner with which he 
bore himself on the seaffold, and that he died in the hope of a glori- 
ous immortality. Others with murder in their hearts are thus taught 
that they can be made famous at least by murder, and most probably 
enhance their hopes of final salvation by a repentance of their great 
sins on the scaffold. Do not these descriptions, illustrated by pictures, 
tend to enhance and stimulate murderous tendencies? The most 
thoughtful students of the psychology of crime have advised that 
executions should be private, because of their demoralizing tenden- 
cies; and in many of the States executions are allowed to be wit- 
nessed but by afew; yet by the newspaper descriptions all the details, 
dressed in the most glowing and sensational language, are brought 
to the eye of many, many thousands. A few hundreds only could 
see these executions, or hear the words of the condemned, if they 
were ever so public; but by printing and pictures they are visibly 
present to handreds of thousands. 

And if there is a case in court where prurient details must come 
out for purposes of justice, which onght to be heard by the triers 
only, in cases where in the old English courts, when any such details 
were to be heard for purposes of justice, the crier was ordered to pro- 
claim, “Let the women and children withdraw”—all these are spread 
out in the newspapers in all their sickening and disgusting details, 
and we are asked to send them free to the people, to educate the youth 
of the country and familiarize their minds with obscenity and crime. 

Sir, if any congressional committee ever franked any documents 
containing matter like this I would take away not only the franking 
privilege from the committee, but I would take away the committee 
itself. If we have ever ordered any such stuff to be printed, I will 
vote to expel the man who suggested the thought. 

The question recurs, which is the abuse ? 

Yet we are told we must circulate such educational matter as this 
free, Nay, more, we are told that we ought to curtail our own privi- 
lege as public servants to correspond with our constituents, in order 
that the mails may be thus loaded down with this degrading, vicious, 
and poisonous matter. Think of it a moment, gentlemen; think of 
it fathers, brothers, good citizens, Ask your wives, mothers, sisters, 
daughters, what they think of it. They will tell you with one voice, 
sweet with angel purity, “Shut out, O, shut out, for virtue’s sake, 
such demoniac stutf from family circles, our homes and our firesides.” 

Think not how much the people are educated by the newspapers, 
but how they are educated by the newspapers. Will you not only 
give a premium to have such pictures and details of crime sent to 
your families to be read by your children, but, in order that it may 
go free, will you abandon the right to send them the antidote to all 
this poison, thus poured into their young minds when you are away 
from them, in good advice, warning, and virtuous instruction, with 
equal facilities? 

l call the attention of the country to this. Itissaid lam an enemy 
of the newspapers. Bynomeans; Laman enemy only to their abuses. 
I desire that the children of this country shall not be taught where 
bad books can be bought, where lewd instruments can be found, and 
how to use them. I propose that the burglar shall not know the ex- 
perience of every other burglar. I do not desire that the man who 
has an insane mind, ready to commit murder, shall be told exactly how 
it can be done, and done safely. I do not desire that the speech of 
the man on the gallows, wherein he claims that he is going straight 
from the foot of the scaffold to heaven, by the shortest road, may be 
sent abroad to induce every other person, who desires, to commit mur- 
der in order that he may reach heaven bythe same road. If all this 
destructive and deleterious matter must go to our youth, I would 
rather it should not do so at the expense of the Government, if you 
please. Therefore I have no desire to pass this bill. 

lf | were content that all this matter shall be cireulated free, I do 
not propose that the servants of the Government shali be themselves 
restricted in order to do it. 

Who are we here? We are the servants of the Government, the 


servants of the people, responsible to the people for our action. We 


desire to communicate with our constituents; we cannot do it now 
except we pay for it. If a slander is charged upon one of us, we 
cannot reach our constituents with the refutation, while the slander 
is spread broadcast free by this bill. You, Mr. Speaker, may be at- 
tacked by a newspaper in your district. You get up here in Congress 
and repel the attack. How can you get that to your constituents? 
The newspaper that attacks you will not publish your answer ? 

I can give you an illustration. As gentlemen will remember, I rose 





the other day and stated that, in regard to acertain billabout Judge 
Durell, it had been charged in the papers that I had advocated it. | 


| said that I had never heard or known anything about it; that the 


whole thing was a falsehood; that I did not know whether the bil] 
legislated Judge Durell out of oftice or not. It was called “Morry’s 
bill” in the newspapers. Mr. Morey, of Louisiana, in aid of my ex- 
planation, rose and said that not only was what I had said true, but 
that the bill itself would not disturb Judge Durell. Now how do you 
suppose the newspapers, to which I called the attention of the House, 
treated that explanation? Why, sir, the next morning I saw snb- 
stantially this in the newspapers: “ General BUTLER rose to a personal 
explanation, and got into a controversy on a question of veracity with 
Mr. Morey, of Louisiana.” [Langhter.] That is all the retraction 
there was; that is all of the explanation that was given. The only 
way I could send it to a single man was to buy a CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD and pay the postage upon it, while forty-seven tons of those 
lies were going through the mails at twenty-six cents a year; and even 
that, it is suggested, ought not to be paid. 

Let us see exactly how this so-called franking privilege affects the 
members of Congress. 

I do not mean to speak boastingly, but I wish to state the exact 
fact as to one member. I receive on an average over ten thousand 
letters a year. I have had a little examination made, and I find that 
in not one in twenty of those letters have I any personal concern- 
ment. They come from the widow of the soldier, from the maimed 
soldier, from my old army associates asking for pensions, and from 
persons all over the county asking for documents or for information 
from the Departments, or concerning matters before Congress, and the 
like. Up to this time I have paid out of my more than abundant sal- 
ary the postage upon the letters I write in return. The poor soldier 
sending me a letter must prepay three cents postage. The letter asks 
me, for example, to send and get documents from a given Department 
and send them to him in order that he may make outaclaim for pension. 
[ have to pay postage when I send to the Department asking for those 
documents. The Department pays postage insending them to me ; or 
sends a special messenger with them. When they come to me they 
weigh perhaps two or three ounces, so that to send them to the 
soldier or other correspondent costs me ten, twelve, or fifteen cents. 
What am I todo? Am I to refuse to send them, or am I to pay the 
postage? If l send to my constituent to inform him that the docu- 
ments are in my hands and that the postage must be paid upon them, 
I must pay three cents in writing to him, and he must pay three 
cents to send me the money or the stamps with which to pay the 
postage. As a matter of fact I send the documents and pay the 
postage. I cannot say, as did my colleague, “I do it cheerfully ;” but 
I do it from a sense of duty and because I can afford to do it. But 
a still greater burden comes upon me from this correspondence, as it 
would be impossible for me to do even the formal work. To answer all 
these letters I have to keep two assistants to attend to this sort of 
business, or I should not have an hour even to look up amistake of 
my colleague about the Post-Office [laughter] or any other matter of 
public business. Those assistants of mine, I am very certain, work 
more hours than any clerk in the Departments. These expenditures 
amount to a very considerable tax. At the end of the year I may tell 
the country how much, when Imake up the expenses incident to con- 
gressional life. 

Now, [ presume that my experience corresponds precisely with that 
of other gentlemen. Not one in tenof your letters—not one intwenty 
perhaps—relates to any business that concerns you. You have all 
this correspondence to attend to; you have to get information or 
documents from the Departments and send it to your constituents; 
and more than that, you have to run the risk, where the amount of 
postage is doubtful, of having the document detained in the post- 
ofiice because not fully prepaid. Not very long ago I had a very im- 
portant document which was to goabroad. I did not know how much 
the postage was. My clerk put on as many stampsas he supposed to 
be right, and the document was mailed. Twenty days afterward it 
was returned tome through the dead-letter office. By this delay the 
document had become useless. The time had gone by in which it 
could serve the purpose for which it was designed. That document 
concerned the public service, and nothing else. 

Yet we here are to bear all these expenses as an extra tax on our- 
selves. Why? Because our fathers did? By no means; but because 
somebody has abused the franking privilege at some time. I agree 
that there have been abuses of the franking privilege. There are bad 
men everywhere—fewer in Congress than elsewhere, because we are 
the chosen men of the people. 1 speak with reverence, I hope, in say- 
ing that when Omniscience undertook to select the twelve disciples 
one of the twelve had a devil, [laughter;] therefore I insist that 
there must be bad men everywhere, and that the franking privilege, 
like everything else, may be abused. But all general laws work loss 
in some special cases. One would suppose that the general laws of 
nature could have been so framed by Omniscience and Omnipotence 
as to work no injury to men. But the divine wisdom has not so 
arranged the universe. The lightning, which clears the air and ren- 
ders it salubrious, may at the same time sfrike and kill the poor 
man’s cow. Gravitation holds all things, and yet the poor workman 
falling from the scaffold, under the operation of that law, strikes the 
ground a crushed and shapeless mass. 

{Here the hammer fell. } 
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Several MEMBERS. Go on. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will proceed. : 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. But, sir, the abuse in connection 
with the franking privilege is a very small matter, because if is now 
demonstrated that since the abolition of the franking privilege the 
nails go ne cheaper than they did before. 1 think gentlemen misun- 
derstand what swells the cost of carrying the mails. Mail freight is 
the cheapest of all possible freight that can be carried on a railroad, 
Why? Because there is no demurrage and no handling. Just as the 
mail train is about to start, somebody brings the mail matter; and 
as soon as the train stops, somebody comes and takes it away. Thus 
this is the cheapest of all freight that can be carried. Why then 
this trouble with the railroads? It is because we insist that they 
shall drag post-ottices on wheels—moving public buildings. To what 
extent this is done may be inferred from what I am told by the post- 
master at New York, thatif the postal cars and their means of assort- 


If there be no objection the gentleman 


foal 


ing the mails and getting them ready for delivery should be stopped, | 


he could not, with all the force at his command, distribute in ten 
days (he mail matter coming to New York ina single day. There- 
fore the Post-Oftice Department requires the railroad companies to 
haul these public buildings; for that is what the postal cars are. 
Mail matter itself could be hauled for little, but the railroads are 
now obliged to have this strong, well-made passenger car, in addition 
to being a freight car, and haul it with great speed. So that I say 
again the mere increase of weight by mail is nothing at all because 
of the franking privilege. 

Now, then, shall we be allowed, as our fathers were, the privilege 
of conmunicating with our constituents without paying postage ? 
It is not our privilege, but the privilege of our constituents. Why, 
sir, one-half of my labor—yea, two-thirds—would stop, if I did not 
answer any letter which should come to me without stamp to pre- 
pay an answer to it. So it is with every member of this House ; and 
| appeal to your honors and consciences whether I am not right. 

[heard my friend from New York, [ Mr. MELLIsH, ] to whom I yielded 
the floor, say he would vote against the franking privilege because it 
was an unequal taxation. Sir, it is unequal taxation. When you 
abolish the frank you put the taxation on members of Congress to a 
greater amount than to any other class in the country, and you put 
the tax on your constituents who have public business and public 
rights to be attended to. The question is here whether we consider 
ourselves capable to do that business. 

Mr. MELLISH. In regard to the application of soldiers for pen- 
sions, &c.,would not the better plan be for the Department to be con- 
ducted in such a liberal spirit and with a suflicient number of clerks, 
so that the humblest citizen of the land—inecluding the limping sol- 
dier—could write directly to the Department and get the information 
he wauts Without applying through a member of Congress ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. It would be well, Mr. Speaker, if 
this world all went just right, but it does not. That is my answer to 
my friend. 

Mr. MELLISH. I want to make it as nearly right as possible, by 
establishing equality on the past of all applicants to the Departments, 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. You cannot make it right, be- 
cause, in the first place, the clerk in the Department cau only do that 
which is assigned to him. He cannot know, and he cannot have any 
interest in, the poor lame soldier I saw limping by my door when I 
was home, and whe asked me when I came to Congress if I would not 
look into his case to see what it was that delayed his pension. The 
abolition of the frank has done this; it has sent the soldier into the 
hands of the claim agents, until he has been robbed of a large portion 
of the bounty the Government gave him for his services and his 
wounds. 

Mr. MELLISH. 
question ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. MELLISH. I wish to ask why the Department cannot treat 
the soldier limping by your door with as much consideration as a 
Congressman? If it does not do it, it does not, in my judgment, do 
its duty. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I will tell you why, (and they do 
their duty besides;) becanse the soldier sends to me, and I take his bun- 
dle and go down to the Department where his case is. I go about 
once a week to these Departments. I sit with some clerk, and I say, 
“I wish this thing looked up.” Well, he goes and finds this was 
passed upon so and so. “TI know it,” I say; “but this man now says 
he can get new evidence to show where he was the day when he was 
wounded. If he gets that evidence, will that pass his pension ?” 
“Yes.” Then I write to the soldier to send an affidavit and more evi- 
dence, so and so; to go to the lieutenant of his company, so and so, 
and get him to make an affidavit, or to certify on honor, when and 
how you were wounded. That is the reason why I lave the power to 
(lo what the soldier has not. He cannot come here. I hold it is my 
duty, as a member of Congress, to do that business. And I appeal 
now, in the presence of the country—for the soldiers of the country 
have been in a large degree my constituents—how well I have attended 
to that duty, acting for hundreds and thousands whom I never heard 
of otherwise ; and, I declare here, never receiving a penny therefor. 

Now, sir, I desire to see whether that soldier shall not communicate 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one other 
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with the Department free. He limps by my door with nothing to eat, 
with a starving child. How is he to spare ten, fifteen, or twenty cents 
to send his document to the Department? : 

Mr. MELLISH. I would ask the gentleman if it costs anything 
more to send it to the Department than to a Congressman? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. No.sir; but L willexplain tothe 
gentleman what he will find out when he has been here a little longer, 
if he does his duty, as no doubt he will. LT have no doubt that it is 
the Congressman’s duty to attend to this business. But the question 
is, ought you to pay a little something for the privilege of going to 
the Department to do this business, besides your coach hire earrving 
you there? That is the question I am trying to argue. Does the wen 
tleman understand that? [Laughter.] That is the question at issue, 
whether we are called upon to pay something besides doing the busi 
ness. 

Mr. MELLISH. I think—withont intending to reflect in the least 
upon the Department, which has always attended promptly to any 
applications I have made—that the Department ought to do the busi 
ness. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
be all right, as I said before. 
it just as it is. 

Mr. MELLISH. The Departmentis paid for doing this work, is it not? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. That may be all very true; but 
there are a great many men who ought to do business who do not do 
it. But why should we pay for the privilege of doing it ourselves if 
they do not do it?) Why tax us for their misfortune or their negli 
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I agree that this world ought to 
But it is not right, and we must take 


I have been led away from the line of my argument in the course 
of these remarks. In regard to the use of the Post-Otliee by members 
of both Honses of Congress for sending public documents, I do not 
think that it would be well to grant a subsidy—I mean to set aside a 
stun of money out of which postage has to be paid. 
that into their pockets; they would not do the and would 
keep the money. Butlazy men in the House cannot use the franking 
privilege unless they take the trouble first to get the document, or, 
second, to buy the speech, and then to put their names upon the docu- 
ment or the speech and the address of their constituents. 

Now, the effect of that is to put every member of the House in the 
hands of the newspapers of the metropolitan cities, because the coun- 
try newspapers are being crushed ont. 
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There is not a man here who 
does not know it, and the newspapers too know that every Congress 
man is dependent on them, because he has no other means of reach 
ing the people. The newspaper man sends out a hundred thousand 
of his sheets containing charges which it would ruin any man to at 
tempt to reply to, if he undertook to give the same circulation to his 
reply, cutside of the newspapers. Let me give you an illustration. I 
wrote a letter on the salary question which I wanted to get to my 
constituents, and it cost me $400 for postage and express charges alone 
to get it distributed, while the distribution to the same extent of the 
misrepresentations that went into the newspapers would not have 
cost four hundred cents for postage. Iam told that anybody who 
undertakes to go for the restoration of the franking privilege is to be 
disemboweled—that, I believe, is the word—by the newspapers, or 
they may commit hari-kari. [Laughter.] Well, sir, Lhave done that 
so often that I have become used to it. [Laughter.] I am not to 
be frightened out of my propriety by that. IT am ready to meet what- 
ever may come. I have never, thank God, been afraid of expressing 
my honest convictions without fear or favor, and my head is too bald 
to begin now. Iam willing that they shall have that. But Iam not 
willing to crush ont every country newspaper. Let the city news- 
papers circulate within a hundred miles, if you please, free; let all the 
newspapers circulate within a certain distance free. Let every com 
munication to a member of Congress come free. And let every com- 
munication from him go free which he, on his official responsibility, 
will mark upon the outside “ public business.” Let that go free, and 
make it felony, if you please, without benefit of clergy, for any man 
to put that upon any matter of mere private business. I am willing 
to exercise the franking privilege, under that limitation. Open the 
way between our constituents and their representatives. Let a peti 
tion come to Congress for the redress of grievances without taking 
toll on it. Let the Government do its own business, through its own 
post-olfices, at its own expense. 

What has made this great deficiency of which my colleague [ Mr. 
DAWES] complains? It is not the carrying the mails on the rail 
roads, but it 1s the establishment of non-paying post-oflicesin somany 
small towns, villages, hamlets, and country places. God forbid that 
they should be taken from them. I would pay twice as much more, 
if necessary, to have them there; but how is it don New Eng- 
land pays two dollars for every dollar that her post privileges 
cost. New York pays two dollars for each one her post-oftices and 
mail maiter cost. Pennsylvania more than pays the expense of her 
post-offices ; so do Tlinois, Ohio, and many other States; but the 
majority of the States do not pay, and thence comes the deficit ; the 
Southern States do not pay, and thence comes the deficit. But would 
I recommend the cutting off a single mail-route to the most remote 
settler, because we have to pay a little more in New England on that 
account? Not if I know myself. I would send that ayency of eivill- 
zation just as far as the farthest pioneer raises his cabin in the wilder- 
ness to be the nucleus of a future city. 
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“When it will pay,” some one says. Pardon me; talk about the 
Post-Office paying! Why, sir, our light-houses do not pay any money 
into the Treasury that I know of. Our life-saving stations are not a 
source of revenue. ‘The sun that warms us and the air we breathe do 
not pay anything into the Treasury. Everybody thinks—no, pardon 
me, some few think—that everything that the people have must in 
some Way pay something back tothe Government. Bynomeans. If it 
pays in civilizing, in enlightening the people, in aiding the efforts of 
the adventurous men who carry forward the civilization of the coun- 
try; if it pays in aiding commerce, in breaking down the rates of 
transportation between the West and the East; if it pays in opening 
a way between the producer and the consumer; all such expendi- 
tures, in my judgment, are economical, and shall receive my vote. 
And the forerunner of them all in this country is the post-oflice, 
Next I want to see transportation carried as cheaply as possible just 
as far as the Post-Office and the mail go now. And I would pay the 
money for it cheerfally and willingly, although I know much the 
larger share of it must come out of my constituents. I would vote 
it cheerfully and readily, and with their ready concurrence, in behalf 
of those who are engaged in making this country what it ought to be— 
the home of the oppressed, the asylum of freemen, the place where 
every man may find land on which to live and die a good citizen. 


The Currency Questions, in connection with Capital and Labor, 


SPEECH OF HON. SIMEON Kk. WOLFE, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE LlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 2%, 1874, 


In the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the several proposi- 
tions in regard to the currency and its relation to the capital and labor of the 
country. 

Mr. WOLFE. Mr. Chairman, there is no subject before this Con- 
gress or before the American people of greater importance, or about 
which the people are more concerned, than the subject of finances, and 
especially when considered in connection with capital and labor, and 
the relations which each bear to the other. The subject of the cur- 
reney, as one branch of our financial system, is, in my judgment, so 
important that it should have been taken up as the very first to be 
considered, to the exclusion of all others, and never laid aside until 
it was finally and correctly disposed of. 

But this has not been done; and the reason why it has thus far 
been ignored in this body the overwhelming majority of the friends 
of the Administration here ought to be able to explain to the coun- 
try, for they will most undoubtedly be called upon for such an expla- 
nation. They certainly cannot fail to know that there has been for 
the past five months amore feverish excitement, a deeper-seated anx- 
iety, expressed and felt by the people throughout the country on this 
subject than upon any other that has been agitated since the close 
of the war. Yet three months are now gone, fully one-half of the 
session, and nothing has been accomplished. So far the people have 
been treated with the utmost contempt. Not only has the relief 
asked for not been granted, but it has not even received serious con- 
sideration in this House. We have not had the question up for 
regular debate or action, and the only opportunity that has yet been 
afiorded to say a word upon it has been, as now, when the House is 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, when all things 
are in order, : 

Now, sir, I have a great anxiety to hear what exeuse the majority 
are going to offer for this delay ; and the suffering people are anxious 
on the subject. They want to know why you could find time to spend, 
not only days and weeks, but months, in discussing “civil rights,” so 
called, but really social privileges for the negro, and other matters, in 
relation to which nine out of ten of the white people have no interest 
or concern, and yet this vital question, which deeply concerns every- 
body, upon which millions upon millions of their property depend, 
has been permitted to lie buried in your Committee on Currency and 
Banking until a few days ago, when a bill was reported, but as yet no 
action has been taken upon it. 

At the beginning of the session when there was such a rush appar- 
ently to repeal the salary law, by listening to the remarks of mem- 
bers [ had begun to hope that Congress for once had found out that 
there was a “dear people” behind them with “hay-seed” in their 
hair and the whip of public opinion in their hands, intent upon lash- 
ing their delinquent public servants into an honest and faithful dis- 
charge of their duties; and having made that important discovery, I 
did suppose that this granger-scared Congress would ere this have 
brought forth fruit meet for repentance. 

But no, my hope was based upon a delusion; and we find the ma- 
jority here, like hell-scared sinners, have gone back into their old evil 
Vays. The salary repeal it seems was only intended as a “tub 
thrown to the whale,” or a bone thrown to a dog, to quiet him, to 
stop his growling. 





But if Lam not greatly mistaken in the signs of 
the times and in the temper of the people it will require more than. 
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such a bone as that to satisfy them. 
but it will not do for an ending. 

Is it possible that the majority here are ignorant of the fact that a 
great political revolution is going on in this country; that there is 
an upheaval, a ground-swell, a real, genuine “tidal wave” that is 
destined to shake down and wash out the strongholds of vice and 
corruption? Is it possible that this majority are laboring under the 
delusion that the old order of things which produced this revolution 
will be permitted to remain unchanged, and that political vices that 
stink in the nostrils of honest men everywhere, without distinction 
of partisan slavery or previous condition of party servitude, will be 
permitted longer to run riot over this fair land; and that the cormo- 
rants and public plunderers, in the form of rings or a bloated moneyed 
aristocracy, or pampered wealth in any of its forms, shall be longer 
permitted to rob honest labor of its just reward, either by open vio- 
lation of law, or under the guise of laws cunningly devised to enable 
them to accomplish their purpose? If such a delusion is entertained, 
then, indeed, is the old adage true, “ Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad;” for this would be both madness and blindness, 

The financial situation has produced one of the great questions now 
so deeply agitating the country. In every part of this hroad land 
the life-blood of the nation is coursing slowly in its arteries and veins. 
Trade, commerce, the manufacturing and especially the agricultu- 
ral interests, are prostrate or languishing. The story of the finan- 
cial revolution which overwhelmed the country last September, anc 
which still sits like a horrid nightmare upon labor and productive 
business, need not be repeated by me to show the wide-spread ruin 
that followed in the wake and as the legitimate result of the vicious 
financial system with which the country is now cursed. 

Nor ought there to be any argument necessary toestablish the propo- 
sition that any system which produces such results, or permits such 
results to be produced, is essentially a vicious system, and ought to 
be reformed. Nothing in this world or in any other world, so far as [ 
know, is produced without a cause, All nature tells us, and revela- 
tion confirms it, that we do not gather figs from thistles or grapes 
from brambles; but that every tree and shrub and living thing brings 
forth fruit after its own kind. So even is it in moral and political 
matters. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” is no less a golden 
standard by which to measure the conduct of man than it is to measure 
the useful or vicious character and tendency of a human law or a 
systemof human government. When we behold a nation whose labor- 
ing masses are in poverty, vice, and ignorance, we know that such a 
nation is ruled by despotic and unjust laws, by which the people are 
crushed into their degraded condition. We know this just as well as 
we know, when we sce in autumn the withered grass and flowers and 
leaves, that such desolation was produced by the biting frosts of that 
season which Bryant, with more beauty than truth, describes as “the 
melancholy days,” “the saddest of the year.” But, ah, sir, when we 
behold on the one side the withered prospects and the prostrate and 
hopeless condition of the laboring masses, and on the other the “money 
oligarchy,” whose iron heel is more blighting and crushing to the inter- 
ests of the laborer than are the biting frosts of autumn to the flowers 
that bloom around that laborer’s cottage, how truthfully, and beanti- 
fully, too, might we appropriate the language of the poet, and say 
indeed— 


That will do for a beginning, 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year. - 

Melancholy and saddest, because of the dark night that always 
closes around a nation whose yeomanry have lost their power and 
their independence. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the voice of history? What lessons do we 
learn from its pages? Ah, sir, it is a sad and gloomy story. It is the 
old, old story. I need not repeat it. A very few words comprise it. 
A contest of the strong few against the weak many; and in all such 
contests the weak have gone to the wall. Money has more power 
than numbers; capital has more power than labor, because the sons 
of toil have not the time, the means, or the opportunity to defend 
and protect themselves against the schemes and machinations of the 
lords of capital. Our fathers supposed they had struck the key-note 
when they proclaimed against the rule of the kingly scepter and 
placed the ballot in the hands of a nation of freemen. But while 
they chained the monster of political tyranny, and gave us the best 
government on earth, they failed to put a curb upon the power of 
aggregated wealth and to restrain the evils of class legislation. For 
these evils a new key-note will have to be struck. It may be that it 
is striking now. It may be that the rumbling that we hear on the 
broad prairies of the great Northwest is but the gathering of the 
clans for the onset ; and, if so, I might say to the lords of capital, as 
the wizard did to the Highland chieftain : 


Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall mect thee in battle array. 


Or, as it might be travestied, 
Capital, Capital, beware of the day 
When the Grangers shall meet thee in battle array. 

That there are differences of opinion and a variety of theories as 
to what is the best remedy to cure the national malady and to pre- 
vent its recurrence, is not at all to be wondered at. The minds of 
men are so different, and their temperament, interests, education, and 
local surroundings are so various, that even honest men do not all see 
alike in regard to the plainest and simplest propositions. 
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But, sir, leannot understand how it is possible that there shouldbe tw 
honest, disinterested opinions in regard to the main proposition, that 
some remedy is necessary, that something ought to be done by this 
Congress, and that speedily, to arrest the evil, to remove the incubus, 
that is now weighing down and crushing out the productive indus- 
tries of the country. 

Yet we have a class of financiers—I do not know how large their 
bank accounts are—who tell us in most dazzling eloquence and spark- 
ling brevity that all we have to do is to do nothing; simply to let 
the whole subject alone and the evils will remove themselves. When 
it is remembered that that proposition comes with eloquent gusto 
from that class who are “clothed in purple and fine linen,” and are 
now in the full enjoyment of the “ good things ” which their favored 
position enables them to occupy, the coolness of the proposition is 
about equal to a sojourn in midwinter at the north pole. It is in 
fact about as modest as was the demand of the whilom president of 
the southern confederacy, who, when in the zenith of his power, 
asked to be let alone. 

I, sir, am in favor of letting things alone when they are right; but 
error and evil need to be assaulted in theirstrongholds. Nick Biddle, 
that pigmy of a financial king, when compared with some of our 
modern controllers of aggregated wealth, only wanted to be let alone. 
Certainly it is not at all unnatural for one who has a “ good thing” 
to want to keep it. The world, or at least nine-tenths of it, is filled 
with exactly that kind of benevolence. But Jackson did not heed 
the demand. He took the responsibility. He saw the enemy and 
moved upon his works. O, that we had a Jackson, or some one im- 
bued with the honesty and courage of that old hero, to lead the com- 
ing contest! Then would there be hope for the toiling millions that 
they should have at least an equal chance in the battle of life. 

These gentlemen who want to be let alone are controlled by the 
fact that the present system “ brings water to their mill,” and many 
golden grists besides; or else they base their false theory upon the 
assumption that there has been, in fact, no actual monetary revulsion 
at all; that the trouble was only a panic, a scare, brought about by 
the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. This is their great error. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the failure of that great banking house, followed 
asit was by other like gambling institutions, hastened the crisis; and 
it is equally true that, asin allsuch cases, a panic was also produced, 
But it is both ridiculous and absurd to Suppose that such a general 
and wide-spread crash could have resulted alone from such a cause, 
But even if that were true, it would do the “let-alone” poliey 
no good. It would, in fact, be a strong argument in support of the 
proposition that our financial system is terribly defective. If we had 
a sound system of finance, one that would promote stability, seeu- 
rity, and prosperity to the general business of the country in all its 
various departments, I tell you, sir, if all Wall street should collapse 
in a single day, it would not materially affect the general business of 
the country at large. 

One of the great evils of our present system lies in the fact that it 
is largely within the control of Wall street and other great money 
centers of the country. In other words, the finances of the country 
are at the merey of the capitalists, the stock-gamblers, and money- 
lenders of the country generally. It is a system devised in the inter- 
est of capital, and enables them by Black-Friday transactions and 
other like shrewd manipulations to disorganize the legitimate busi- 
ness of the country. These evils have been existing so long and the 
people have submitted to them so quietly that we are disposed at first 
blush to look upon them as unavoidable evils that must be submitted 
to as a matter of course, as we do to the visitation of an epidemic. 

Now, sir, I do not know that these evils can be entirely eradicated. 
I know the power of capital is great and will make itself felt, not 
only here in controlling and shaping legislation, but in theadministra- 
tion of any system that may be devised. But Ido believe that a financial 
system could be established over which the power of the capitalists 
to control it in their interest would be very materially diminished. 
To do that, if possible, is the duty which this Congress owes to the 
laboring masses of all sections of the country; a duty which, if not 
faithfully discharged, will seriously retard the future development of 
the country. 

A financial system, to be independent and free from the control of 
aggregated capital at the money centers of the country, must be based 
upon the cardinal doctrine that it is the duty and exclusive prerog- 
ative of the Government to determine both the quality and the quan- 
tity of the currency which may be in circulation. 

The money of this country at the present time is of three kinds: 
coin, Treasury notes, and bank-bills. Money being a representative 
of values and a medium of trade and exchange of commodities, its 
quantity should not be left to the control of any private interest. 
Being a medium of exchange of commodities, its quantity should be 
regulated by the quantity of commodities to be handled. Everybody 
understands that it requires more money or more credit to raise or to 
handle ten thousand bushels of wheat, at a given price, than it does 
to raise or handle one thousand bushels. As the productive industry 
of a country increases, the amount of the cirenlating medium must 
be increased in like proportion, or else the prices of labor and the 
products of labor will be reduced in like proportion. 

Coin has an intrinsic value on account of the metals of which it is 
made. Gold and silver, whether coined or uncoined, have a commer- 
cial value the same as other commodities, and their values are regu- 
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modities, by the supply 
and the demand. But aside from the usefulness of these metals 


metals, a gold or silver dollar has no more value than anv other kind 
of dollar as a circulating medium. F 

The value of money is measured by its purchasing power, and as 
suming that the supply and demand for labor and the productions of 
labor remain the same, then the value of a given sum of money asa 
medium of exchange is regulated by its proportion to the whol 
amount in cireulation. This rule is demonstrated by a simple illus 
tration. Suppose the whole amount of money in circulation of all 
kinds is $800,000,000—and that is not far from the amount with which 
this country is now carrying on business, though a part of that is 
not actually employed. Then suppose that any one individual is the 
owner of $1,000,000 in cash. In such case he would be the owner of 
one eight-hundredth of all the money in the country. But then, awain, 
suppose the amount of the circulating medium should be reduced to 
four hundred millions. Now the individual with his million would 
own one four-hundredth part of the whole, which would be practi 
cally doubling the value of each one of his dollars. So, if the amount 
of the circulating medium should be increased to $1,600,000,000, the 
man with his million would own only one sixteen-hundredth part of 
the whole, and by the same rule his wealth would be depreciated one- 
half in value. 

The result follows clearly, that as youn diminishthe amount of money 
in cireulation, you in the same ratio increase the relative value of the 
money owned by the capitalists; and, on the other hand, as you in 
crease the amount of money in circulation, you practically diminish 
the value of that which is owned by them. 

If these deductions are true—and I think they 
fully overthrown—we ought to be at no loss in understanding why 
the capitalists are opposed to what they are pleased to term “ intla 
tion.” But it must be remembered that a proper increase is not intla 
tion, any more than to eat a sufficient quantity to satisfy the demands 


cannet be suee 


of the body is gluttony, or any more than zieei lager, to a German, is 
drunkenness. 


And from the same deductions it will appear equally clear why the 


capital classes—those who have their cofters tilled, or have stiff bank 
accounts standing to their credit—are in favor of a reduction in the 


amount in circulation, or at least to be let alone under the present 


decreased condition of the currency. In each case it is simply a ques- 


tion of self-interest. 

And, on the other hand, it need not be denied, for it is a truth, that 
the non-capital classes are in favor of an increase in the amount of 
money in circulation, for the sole reason that such increase would be 
for their interest. I have no desire to conceal the fact—for it is a 
fact—that the whole controversy is between the two classes. Onthe 
one side is capital seeking the best investments, where it can earn the 
largest dividends and draw the largest per cent. in interest. And on 
the other side is labor, seeking forthe poor boon of working for a fair 
reward. On the one side isthe creditor, with his bonds and his mort 
gages and other obligations for the payment of money; and on the 
other side is the debtor, looking to his resources to pay his debts. He 
knows that with an increase of currency would come an inerease in 
business and the demand for labor, which would make the dollars 
come easy and save him from the bankrupt court or the sheriff’s exe- 
cution, which is now staring him in the face. Certainly these classes 
are each contending for exactly the kind of legislation that would 
promote their respective interests. There need be no concealment on 
that point. 

Need I stop to argue the indictment against human nature which 
charges that it is selfish? With most men pro boro publico means, 
practically, for the good of self. I know, sir, we have in theory 
those exalted virtues called patriotism and benevolence; and we have 
read about them in romance and in story. They teach that private 
interests should be subordinated to the public good; but unluckily 
for the reputation of our common nature, it generally turns out in 
practice that it is the private interests of somebody else, and not of 
self, that is meant. The world is wonderfully inclined to fashion 
their conduct in such matters after the pattern furnished by A. Ward, 
who was willing to sacrifice all his wife’s relations to save the Union. 

It was said by the wisest teacher that ever spake to man that it is 
as hard for arich man to get to heaven as it 19 for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle. This doubtless was only intended as 
an illustration of the deplorable selfishness of that class of mankind 
who make money-getting their sole avocation in life, and who wor 
ship not God but Mammon. For my part I shall build no hopes, I 
shall construct no financial scheme upon the delusive and uncertain 
theory that capital is asafe guardian of the rights and the interests 
of labor. Ido not believe the capital classes are here demanding non- 
legislation, to be let alone, all in the interest of labor. It will be 
time enough to believe in sueh a mafvelous exhibition of self-denial 
when we can find a single instance like it inall the history of mankind. 

No, sir; the congressional lobby, once known as the “third house,” 
and now known as the “ring,” is not organized to promote the inter- 
ests of any but itsown members. It is a close corporation. Its mem- 
bers are numerous and powerful. The atmosphere here is malarious 
with their breath; and their influence is seen at all points. In their 
mouth is the song of the siren, and upon their lips is the poison of the 
asp. To touch the hem of their garments is to risk the taint of 
leprosy. Before their dazzling splendor strong men stand bewildered. 
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The temptation is sometimes too great. Some have yielded, have 
entered the gilded saloons of corruption, have drunk of the poisoned 
wine, embraced the political harlot, joined in the giddy dance, and 
to-day the effects of these fearful debaucheries are felt in every artery 
of business throughout the country. 

But there is another peculiarity surrounding the question. We are 
told that. the subject of finance is too complicated and abstruse to 
be understood by any one except a close student of political econ- 
omy: and for that reason it is claimed that we ought to give weight 
to the testimony, theories, and arguments of those who have made 
it their study. And hence we ought to heed what the great finan- 
ciers tell’us. 

Now this argument looks plausible, and has misled many. But it 
is a dangerous fallacy. These financial experts are all interested par- 
ties. Their theories are constructed to support their interest. A good 
financial system, in the eyes of a great financier like Jay Cooke, is 
one that will assist him in filling his coffers. That celebrated great 
financier looked upon Secretary Boutwell’s syndicate scheme as quite 
an advantageous invention, because it enabled him and his associates 
to tleece the Government. And [ remember reading a few years ago 
from the pen of the same great financier a pamphlet elaborating the 
proposition, that “a national debt isa national blessing.” And Ihave 
no doubt that much of our national blessing, of that peculiar kind, 
was brought upon the country by the advice and upon the theories 
promulgated by that great financier and others like him. ; 

But, sir, let us look back a little and see what other great financiers 
have done for us in the way of showering national blessings, in the form 
of national indebtedness, upon us. During the first years of the war, 
when it became necessary that the Government should have more 
money than its ordinary sources of revenue would produce, the ques- 
tion was presented, what would be the best means of raising the 
money ? The ordinary sources of revenne—the tariff,and other systems 
of taxation, the sales of the public lands, and other incidental sources 
of revenue—were manifestly insufficient. Only two other plans were 
available, Nations, like individuals, when compelled to purchase, if 
short of funds, must either borrow or pure hase on credit. The great 
financial experts, bankers and other capitalists, were consulted, and 
they decided that borrowing was not the true policy. Yet we all 
know that if that policy had been resorted to the price of all articles 
purchased by the Government would have been kept at the old gold 
values; and in that case the expenses of conducting the war, and the 
consequent indebtedness of the nation growing out of it, would not 
have been much, if any, over one-half what it was. 

But such a result was not in the interest of the great financiers 
whose teachings were then followed. It would not have resulted in 
such a large crop of national blessings, in the form of Government 
bonds, as followed the system that was adopted. Now it is admitted 
that an increase in the volume of the currency would tend generally 
to increase the price of labor and the productions of labor. Indeed, 
the fact that such an increase would be the result is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons urged against that policy. The plan adopted was for 
the Government to buy on credit. Greenbacks were issued, as the 
notes or promises of the Government, without interest, and they 
were made legal tenders in all private transactions. These notes 
thus became a part of the money of the country. They were issued 
as follows: 





CS SE ee ssieidhabihs 4i60teebeees sthe cilia $147, 700, 000 
Sd alld Oneal a ai eee 263, 500, 000 
STE. O84 ais cc Linas cia Sales bes idee 6 Medial ae eines wie be es Gare Fee ancoacae 237, 900, 000 
PURINE. cn id nicsighte bcs peaked cbeadbt inmate > okea ew eannwe tn renee 49, 800, 000 

RR. cent ba ats as Me dat elton nila ew moe ct ela 698, 900, 000 


Besides these there were other large sums, in various, forms of Gov- 
ernment promises (not bonds) that went into circulation and were 
usedas money. The amount of these last-named substitutes for money 
was over $1,200,000,000, thus swelling the actual amount of Govern- 
ment promises that were used as money to over $2,000,000,000, My 
object in referring to these figures is to show that the currency became 
greatly inflated; largely more than double in quantity what it is now. 

It was under that inflated condition of the currency, and equally 
intiated condition of prices and values, that the entire Government 
indebtedness was created. But in addition tothat indebtedness, many 
hundred million dollars of State, county, and municipal debts were 
created, And that does not end the catalogue. We must still add to 
these many hundred million dollars of private debts. That this was 
extremely bad financiering for the interest of the people, who are bur- 
dened with the payment of all these debts, I presume no one will now 
deny. But the unwise policy did not stopthere. Notonly were these 
debts created while the currency and prices were inflated, but, to make 
matters still worse, as soon as there was no longer any necessity for 
the Government to go in debt, and before any of the debts were paid, 
the policy of contraction or reduction in the amount of the circulating 
medium was begun. This policy of reduction began in 1866, and has 
been going on ever since. In a word, the policy pursued was to make 
money plenty until the debts were created, and then make it scarce 
when the debts and interest are to be paid. And this is the policy 
that our wise financiers have given us. And we are told that we 
must still look to them for wisdom to shape the policy for the future! 
Well, verily, I do not want any more of their wisdom. We have 
already had tooamuch of it. 





Those who oppose an increase are at no loss to find financial wit- 
nesses, and any quantity of arguments, tosustain their theory. Why, 
sir, these disinterested friends of the dear people literally load—[ 
might say litter and load—our desks with their voluatary contribu- 
tions to the financial literature of the country. They pile up fearful 
columns, I might almost say pyramids, of figures, to prove that specie 
payment is the great panacea for all the ills with which the country 
is now afflicted. 

Now, while we cannot remedy the evils of the past, nor undo the 
blunders which produced the present indebtedness of the country, the 
fearful result at least furnishes us with an illustration of the danger 
of following the advice of men who are so largely interested in the 
result. As well might you call upon a manufacturer of iron, or any 
other commodity, for his advice and theory in regard to the amount 
of “protection” you ought to allow him, as to call upon bankers or 
other capitalists for the best basis upon which to settle the currency 
question. Asa matter of course, these gentlemen do not want the 
volume of the currency increased, because such increase would not be 
to theirinterest. Every dollar you add tothe volume of the currency 
(diminishes, in the same proportion, the relative quantity in their cof- 
fers, and in the same proportion diminishes the burdens upon the debtor 
class by increasing the debtor’s ability to raise money to pay his debt, 
A farmer who is in debt $1,000, and has on hand tive hundred bushels 
of wheat for sale, is not in a distressing condition, provided he can 
sell his wheat for two dollars per bushel. In that case the wheat 
would pay the debt. But if he could sell it for only one dollar per 
bushel, he would be left in debt $500. It is, then, perfectly plain that 
anything that increases the price of that farmer’s wheat produces 
the same effect as if the amount of the debt itself was diminished, 
and anything that diminishes the price of the wheat practically 
increases the amount of the debt—that is, the amount of labor that 
it requires to pay it, which is practically the same thing to the 
debtor. 

The existing indebtedness of the country—I mean of the Govern- 
ment and the people—and the inflation of the currency when they 
were created, are important facts to be considered in fixing a proper 
and fair basis for the settlement of the currency problem. 

And upon that point I hold to this cardinal proposition, that it is 
but just and fair to the debtors that the quantity of the currency in 
circulation at the time the debts were created should not be reduced 
before the time for their payment. 

Any such reduction would be practically equivalent to an increase 
of their debts; for it would require an increased amount of labor to 
earn the money to pay them. If you buy a horse to-day and agree to 
pay $200 for him, and the price of a day’s work is two dollars a day, 
you, in effect, agree to work one hundred days to pay for the horse; 
or if wheat be worth two dollars per bushel, you, in effect, agree 
to give the proceeds of the sale of one hundred bushels of wheat to 
pay for him. Now suppase, before the money is to be paid, by some 
turn in the financial wheel the quantity of money in circulation is 
reduced, and with it down goes the price of a day’s labor, or a bushel 
of wheat, to one dollar. The effect of that turn in the wheel to you 
woukl be, that it would require you to work two hundred days or 
give the proceeds of the sale of two hundred bushels of wheat to pay 
the debt. 

The amount of the entire indebtedness of the country, Government, 
State, county, municipal, and individual, is not certainly known and 
can only be approximated; but from the best data that can be arrived 
at it is certainly as much as $5,000,000,000. Any policy, therefore, 
that will have the effect of diminishing permanently the price of 
labor and the productions of labor, even to so small an extent as 10 
per cent., isequivalent, exactly, to adding 10 per cent., or $500,000,000, 
to the value of the bonds, mortages and other securities held by the 
creditor class. By value, I mean the purchasing power; that is, the 
power to purchase labor. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as Iam concerned I do not desire to make, or 
to see made, any unjust war upon any class. The prosperity of the 
country, and especially of the laboring classes, cannot be restored or 
maintained by any wicked spirit of communism which seeks to level 
down the rich instead of leveling up the poor. I will not say there 
is no antagonism between capital and labor; but I dosay there ought 
to be none; and that it is the duty of Congress so to legislate that 
no such antagonism can be successfully maintained. But to do that, 
all class legislation, privileges, immunities, bonuses, and other abom- 
inable devices to foster capital at the cost and sacrifice of labor, 
must be withdrawn. It is true that 'labor and capital ought to go 
hand in hand, each the helper of the other. But, sir, that desirable 
condition of things cannot exist while one has such an advantage 
as shall injuriously and unjustly oppress the other. 

In support of the position that the volume of the currency ought 
not to be increased, we hear it sometimes said that we already have 
more money per capita than either England, Germany, or France. 
This statement is not true. It is just the other way exactly. Of the 
four countries, the United States has the least, as is shown by the 
following statement: 

United States ; 





Total volume of currency........-.--...-- Sedu oneavsneehengenash $269, 000, 000 
Less gold and paper reserves. .......-....-----.+ ahntaesswreunanrens 209, 000, 000 
Total actual circnlation....................2.- betesdstie ot ---- 669, 000, 000 


—_ 
———— 


Circulation per capita, $16.72. 
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England: 
Total volame Of CUTTENCY . «2. 2-22 e ccc ce cee ccec ce cece cs ceseeeccees S234, 143, 000 
[LOSS POSCIVES «2.002 cece ee cece ecereeeeee erence teen ee teeeeeeeeerees 112, 259, 000 
Total actual cireulation. wa teen ce ceesceccecenesceresseceseerenes 772, 684, 000 
Circulation per capita, $24.28. cinnitaieeae: 
Germany : 
Total volume of currency.....----+---+--++-- (eeedteweseneaseneswrnke $1, 296, 000, 000 
Less reserves .------ ph ee hhih a} ike ROC RCAS C0 Rem 66 Seemwenes ees 205, 000, OOO 
Total actual circulation. .-.......---+00--2e sees cece cree ee eres 1, 091, 000, 000 
Circulation per capita, $26.80. : 
France: - 
Total volume Of CUITONCY .....-.--- 22 eee ee cece cece sceec ee cesccees $1, 650, 000, 000 
LUBS TOBCE VOB. ..-. cccccsccccccccec cece ccs ccccccnnes coeceocccccccnce 540, 000, G00 
IN nocd ince xedweewcnndecudsescsscceess 1, 250, 000, 000 


Circulation per capita, $34.72. 


Of these three European nations it will be observed that England 
has the smallest amount of currency per capila ; yet when we compare 
the United States with England, we find it would take $331,000,000 
to be added to our currency to give us the amount per capita enjoyed 
by the people of that country. Yet we hear a hundred millions spoken 
of as inflation; and even the little bill to restore the $44,000,000 re- 
serve to the circulating medium is opposed on the score of inflation, 
ut suppose it were true that we have more currency per capita than 
either of those European countries, it would prove nothing in our case. 
Our institutions, politically, morally, and socially; our habits, man- 
ners, and customs ; and our interests, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial—indeed everything that goes to make up the character- 
isties of a people—are so peculiarly American, and essentially different 
from any other country, that any such comparison fails almost wholly 
io illustrate any single political truth. 

Nor is it true that the amount of currency required by a nation is 
measured by the number of its population. The amount of money 
per capita—that is, that would fall to each man, woman, and child, if 
the whole was equally divided—has but little to do in determining 
the amount of money needed. The necessities for money are largely 
controlled by a variety of other facts, a few of which I will mention. 
A country that is new and in the active process of development, where 
vast public improvements and private enterprises are demanded, re- 
quires more money than an old, finished country, whose institutions 
are moss-covered, and whose resources are fully developed. Extent 
of territory also should be considered. A country like ours, whose 
territory includes almost every productive latitude, extending from 
ocean to ocean, Whose soil yields every variety of productions, and 
whose mountains are ribbed and vertebrated with the richest mineral 
deposits, needs much more money for its development than any of the 
“pent-up Utieas” of Europe. The amount of money should be meas- 
ured, not by the number of the people, but by their necessities. The 
number of business men, the amount and kind of business done, the 
price of labor, the cost of material, the expense of transportation, 
and many other like matters, must be considered in determining the 
amount of currency required, Lf we expect to see our country march 
onward and upward in the line of progress, we must afford the peo- 
ple, whose labor alone it is that moves the world, all the necessary 
supplies and equipments for the grand campaign. With the great 
achievements to be wrought in the development of this magnificent 
empire, in all the departments of the arts, sciences, and labor, Wall 
street and the Shylocks must not interfere. If they cannot be enlisted 
in the grand work they must not be permitted to retard it. 

But, sir, let us look over the field to see how goes the fight, or how 
the battle has gone. What is the result of the ten years’ campaign 
from 1860 to 1870? What are the facts? 

Theories often fail, for errors often breed them; 
But facts are stubborn things, and honest men will heed them. 


The census of 1870 contains some stubborn facts that should be 
heeded by every honest man in the land, facts that show how the 
battle bet ween capital and labor has resulted during the last decade. 
We need not go to the census to learn that labor is prostrated. The 
thousands and tens of thousands of unemployed Jaborers all over the 
country tell us that in language too plain to be misunderstood. But 
the census, by its incontrovertible figures, shows the cause and the 
extent of that prostration. It shows that long before the recent re- 
vulsion in monetary affairs the causes were at work which would 
certainly produce a crash. The census figures, when carefully stud- 
ied, reveal the fact that, during the last decade—from 1860 to 1870— 
the relative wealth of the laboring classes and that of the capital 
classes has undergone a wonderful change. Without going into the 
(details I may say that the census discloses the fact that, while there 
has been a general increase in the wealth of the country since 1260, 
the proportion owned by these two respective classes is changed, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the labor classes. It shows the extra- 
ordinary and fearful fact that the capital classes have increased their 
relative proportion of the wealth of the country $6,000,000,000 ; while 
the wealth of the laboring classes has decreased relatively in the 
same proportion. With these facts staring us in the face, is any fur- 
ther argument needed to establish the fact that our whole financial 
system is radically wrong, and that it must be reformed before there 
can be any real prosperity among the laboring classes? These facts 
explain why the capitalists are remonstrating against any increase in 


the volume of the currency, and why they are asking us to let the | greenbacks; 


finances alone. Occupying the vantage ground as they do, by which 
they are gradually absorbing the wealth of the country, they can 
very well afford to be let alone. But, sir, 1 do not believe they will 
be let alone much longer, .This Congress may obey their mandates, 
and fail to do anything that will materially chauge the situation: 
but if it does so fail it will raise such a storm of indignation through 
out the country, outside of New England and the great money centers, 
as has not been witnessed for many years. ; 

What now is the condition of the country? Is it simply laboring 
under the seare of a panie without any legitimate cause tL wish to 
speak more particularly in regard to the West because I am more 
familiar with the condition of that section. The prime, admitted fact, 
throughout the entire Mississippi Valley is that there is a scarcity of 
money; and the same is true, | understand, in regard to the Sonth, 
and, to « considerable extent, in the Middle States. As an evidence 
of this fact, I need but refer to the experience of every active busi 
ness man in that part of the country, and the almost universal ery 
for relief that we hear throughout that great valley. Business of all 
kinds, if not actually suspended, is being prosecuted under great dis 
advantages and embarrassinents, and generally without any adequate 
returns in the way of profits. Debtors cannot pay their debts, and 
people are forced to reduce their expenditures to the point of act 
ual necessity. Almost all kinds of improvements, beth public and 
private, are stopped, throwing out of employment thousands upon 
thousands of laboring men, aud reducing the wages of those who are 
retained to almost the starving point. But the gloomiest feature of the 
situation is its utter hopelessness under our present system. If that 
system is not changed there is no particle of ground of hope that the 
situation will materially improve. The changes in the season, and 
good crops, would, as usual, have temporarily a beneficial effect ; but 
no permanent relief need be looked for in that direetion. ‘The inex 
orable laws of trade, as now adjusted under the Wall street and “ the 
New England policy,” are coustantly draining the agricultural regions 
of their material resources. 

Let me say to gentlemen from New England in all candor, we of 
the West and Northwest do not want any contest with you. We do 
not desire to diminish your prosperity, or in any way interfere with 
your rights. We are proud of the great archievements in literature, 
in science, and in the arts and industries, which have found their birth 
among your rugged hills, and given our entire country an enviable 
character throughout the civilized world. I know “ your men are 
brave, your women fair and lovely.” I know there is any energy 
and moral courage in you that ought to be imitated by others. In 
fact, I confess I love the New England character, saving always its 
faults; yet I must say to you that as well as we love and honor you, 
we cannot longer afford to let you rule the country, and control its 
legislation in your interest, and to the manifest injury of our own 
section. You may, by your united vote, defeat any reform in the 
finances of thecouniry. But if the evils that now afflict the agricul 
tural regions of the country are continued because your solid vote 
prevents them being removed, such action would very much tend to 
unite other sections against you; and it may be that,in the contest 
which you are driving us to make in order to get our rights, you may 
lose some of yours; or, at least, some of your high prerogatives. 

But in addition to the searcity of money as a cause of the trouble, 
the whole financial system seems as if it had been organized in the 
interest of the capitalists. The tax laws have been so adjusted that 
labor is unequally burdened. A protective tariff compels the con 
sumer to pay not only the tariff tax upon imported goods, but they are 
also compelled to pay the manufacturer at home at least as much as 
goes into the Treasury, which in 1873 was $18%,089,522.70 as a bonus 
or protection. The total amount of receipts into the national Treas- 
ury last year from all sources was $333,733,204.67. By adding the 
protection or bonus paid to manufacturers, we have in round numbers 
$522,000,000 as the sum paid the last year, in the form of taxes, to 
support the General Government. And, in addition, they paid their 
State, county, city, town,and township taxes, which in 1870 amounted 
to the sum of $20,591,521, making in all the enormous sum of $202,- 
591,521 per annum. Under the order of things brought about by con 
traction in the amount of money in circulation, and the corresponding 
contraction in the business of the country, this large sum of money 
annually drawn fromthe pockets of the people has become a terrible 
and oppressive burden. For it must be remembered that while the 
money has become scarcer by its unwise withdrawal from circulation, 
the expenditures of the Government have not been diminished in like 
proportion, The reason why we hear so much complaint of high taxes 
and large expenditures is not because either has been increased 
within the last few years, but because the people’s income has been 
materially decreased ; i mean the income of the laboring classes, for 
the income of the capital classes has been constantly increasing. As 
money becomes scarce, borrowers become plenty, and as borrowers 
become plenty, interest and other profits of the lenders are increased, 

Mr. Chairman, the only remaining topics that I desire to discuss— 
or rather allude to briefly, for I have not time to discuss them at 
length—is in regard to the manner in which the volume of the eur- 
rency should be increased, and the amount of the increase. The ques- 
tion in regard to the manner is this: Shall it be done by issuing more 
greenbacks, or by increasing the circulation of the national banks? 

I have no doubt that it should be done by increasing the amount of 
first, by restoring the 344,000,000 reserve to the circula 
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tion: necondly, by authorizing the issue of at least $50,000,000 more, 
That would make the amount of the greenback circulation $450,000,000. 
To that there should be added, in the third place, new bonds for 
#100,000,000 more, drawing a low rate of interest, say 3.65 per cent., 
to be convertible into greenbacks at the option of the holder. Such 
a plan would give new life and vigor to the business of the country. 
It would, it is true, still leave the greenback circulation much below 
what it was afew years ago. As a portion of the reserve is already 
in cirenlation, it would not add over about seventy millions to the 
permanent circulation; and the convertible bonds would prevent the 
accumulation of bank deposits in the great money centers at those 
seasons of the year when a less quantity of currency is needed, West- 
ern produce dealers, after the season for using their money is over, 
have been in the habit of sending it to New York, on deposit in the 
banks there, in order to save it from lying idle. That policy has 
caused large sums to accumulate in the New York banks, and has 
led to many evils. If these dealers had the opportunity of investing 
their funds in these bonds, upon which they could get greenbacks 
again whenever they needed them in their business, they would not 
send their money to New York or other money center, to inflate it and 
excite those schemes of speculation so destructive to the prosperity 
of the country. 

As to the other plan, of increasing the currency by extending the 
cirenlation of the national-bank bills, I must say that I am entirely 
opposed to it. If I had the power to do so, 1 would abolish the whole 
banking aystem. I allude to banks of circulation. Such banks are 
not only wholly useless in facilitating commercial transactions, but, 
in fact, are the fruitful sources of many of the evils which afflict our 
financial system. With that system abolished, and the $353,968,249 
of bank-bills withdrawn from circulation, and their place supplied 
with greenbacks, the Government would save twice as much in one 
year as would be required to construct that great and much-needed 
work, the Fort Saint Philip Canal. As it is, the Government is giv- 
ing the bankers a bonus of about $20,000,000 a year, in the form of 
interest on bonds deposited by the banks, while all those great public 
improvements for opening up the avenues of commerce and cheapen- 
ing transportation are to be postponed for want of money. Why is it, 
that in order to give to the people the bank circulation just named, 
the Government should be required to pay that large bonus every 
year? Why not provide that the Government take up the bonds and 
cancel them, and thereby save the interest on them, and give the 
people greenbacks for them drawing no interest ? 

Would any sensible individual refuse to arrange with his creditors 
in that way? Suppose you owed me a debt of $10,000, or any other 
sum, secured by mortgage on your land, and drawing 6 per cent. 
interest, Which is to be paid in gold. Now, if you could adjust that 
debt on the basis that you shall take up your mortgage and give me 
your notes drawing no interest, to be paid whenever it should snit 
you, would you not, I ask, accept such an offer? If you would refuse 
to do se, your neighbors would be justified in regarding you as a fit 
subject to be plaeed under guardianship. And yet that is exactly 
what the Government has been doing for the last ten years; and the 
bank advocates say it was such a wise financial transaction that its 
operations ought to be extended to an unlimited extent under the 
name of free banking. 

The bonds deposited in the Treasury by the national banks and 
held to secure their circulation, according to the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, on the Ist day of November, 1873, amounted 
to $392,852,100. Of that sum $235,022,150 draw 5 per cent. interest, 
and $160,829,950 draw 6 per cent. interest. Upon these bonds there 
was then an authorized outstanding bank circulation of $353,968,249., 
The whole number of banks then in operation was 1,975, which were 
distributed as follows: 


aerreaepeernrcieaeresomeisiereriie 
Locality. ase | Circulation. 
ee ND 5, fics da cake webedakeirkkumbscom 506 | $110, 489, 966 
IN Nias Oe eco wes tench wnveahck Caeanteeon 584 | 1234, 608, 139 
14 Southern and Southwestern States................... 201 | 38, 160, 308 
Ir 668 | 78, 785, 148 
11 Pacific States and Territorios...................ccccecee 22 1, 924, 688 


Vee bewoest bese gnenes $55 5sccueecsbstehs canes coscee 1,975 | 353, 968, 249 
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These figures show a great disparity, both in the number of banks 
and especially in the amount of the circulation allotted to the differ- 
ent sections—a disparity greatly against the West. It is claimed 
that with free banking that evil would be remedied. I am not dis- 
posed to deny that such would be the effect. But the difficulty is 
that while removing or lessening one evil the remedy would create 
many others of much greater magnitude ; afew of which only I have 
time to mention. In the first place, it would largely increase the 
extent and power of this already mammoth combination of corpora- 
tions; because, although not a single corporation, there is a common 
interest among them all that would always induce them to make 
common cause in any scheme that their common interest would dic- 
tate, In the seeond place, it would largely and dangerously increase 
the power and influence of capital by giving its owners special privi- 
leges which are contrary to the spirit of our free institutions. In the 
third place, it would violate what I have already stated to be an es- 
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sential prerogative of the Government, by allowing capitalists, and 
not the Government itself, to fix or limit the amount of the paper 
circulating medium. In the fourth place, by leaving the capitalists to 
regulate and control the amount of paper money, they would have 
the power to inflate the currency at times to any amount which 
their interests might dictate, and then, again, to contract the same 
when their interest would require contraction, thus keeping the 
business and values é6f the country constantly in a ruinous state of 
instability and uncertainty. That it is always to the interest of the 
money-gamblers and money-lenders to keep up that condition of un- 
certainty is proved by the constant operations of Wall street within 
the last ten years. In the fifth place, banks have no disposition, 
even if they have the power, to prevent a monetary revulsion, as is 
proved by their action in the struggle last September, in which the 
banks, instead of being able, or willing if able, to give any relief, 
were interested in withholding it, and they did so; and just the time 
when accommodations were the most needed was just the time when 
they could not be obtained. In view of these evils, and in the face 
of such experience, I would look upon the adoption of the free- 
banking scheme as one of the greatest financial evils that could 
afflict the country. 

We hear much said about specie payments, and the pledge that 
Congress made in 1869, that the greenback should soon be redeemed. 
As to specie payment, all must know that it is simply impossible. 
There is not specie enough in the country, if every dollar of it 
was in the Treasury, to pay or redeem so much as one-half of the 
Treasury notes in circulation. ‘True, if it could be done gradually, 
the Government might begin with the few millions in coin in the 
Treasury. But that cannot be done. It would be unfair to the holders 
of the part that cannot be paid for want of the coin. But the great 
objection to specie payment is, that it means a contraction of the 
volume of the currency. The greenbacks, if redeemed or paid, would 
be canceled, and would no longer constitute any part of the circn- 
lating medium. This would be ruin to everybody except the capital- 
ists, as I have already shown. The cry of specie payments is there- 
fore a delusion, intended to subserve no beneficial purpose. If desirable 
at all, the only way that specie payments could be reached is by the 
adoption of such a policy by the advancement of all our productive 
industries as shall enable us to export more of our commodities to 
foreign countries, and thereby turn the balance of trade in our favor. 
But while the vast agricultural interests of the West are crippled 
and burdened by a scarcity of money, and the impositions and extor- 
tions of railroad monopolies, and by the obstructions in the water 
lines to the sea-board ; and while the South, that land of former abun- 
dance, is so crippled, robbed, and devastated by maladministration as 
to render her incapable of furnishing her quota in cotton to swell those 
exportations to their former dimensions, it is in vain that we look for 
a change inthat regard. Until these obstructions to the agricultural 
productiveness of the country are removed, the hope for specie pay- 
ments must remain an unrealized and visionary dream. And the best 
we can do in the mean time is for us to authorize the Government to 
supply the people with the next best thing to coin, as a circulating 
medium, which is the greenback Treasury note, in such reasonable 
quantities as shall once more give life and vigor to trade and business. 
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SPEECH OF HON. C. W. MILLIKEN, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1874. 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole for debate only, having under consi} 
eration the bill (H. R. No. 477) to establish an educational fund, and to apply the 
proceeds of the public lands to the education of the people— 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret it has not been within my power to prepare 
the remarks that I propose to offer upon this occasion, so as to present 
them in better shape than I fear I shall be capable of doing. 

I wish, as briefly as the nature of the case will admit, to offer to 
this House and to the country the reasons which induce my opposi- 
tion to the bill offered by the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. G. F. Hoar, ] entitled “A bill to establish an educational 
fund, and to apply the public lands to the education of the people.” 

I approach the discussion of this bill with much more diffidence than 
I otherwise would because of the eminent source from which it comes. 

It is my purpose to endeavor to show that its provisions are unjust, 
unequal, and in violation of the plain letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and tending to class legislation in the 
interest of the colored, to the prejudice of the white race in the 
several States, 

In doing this, and that I may not do injustice to its true import and 
meaning, I will read the several sections to which I wish to call the 
attention of the House as I reach them in the course of my remarks. 
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To begin, I read: 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause an account to be taken upon 
the close of each fiseal year, and ascertain the total receipts from the sale or other «is- 
position of the public lands of the L nited States, including all fees received atthe 
General and district land offices during such year, and the amount of expenditures 
during said year incurred or occasioned by the survey, salo, location, entry , or other 
disposition of such lands, including appropriations for the expenses of the said offices 
for said year, and shall certify to the Seeretary of the Lreasury the amount of the net 
cash proceeds from the sale, entry, location, or other disposition of such lands as 
aforesaid, after deducting such expenses and expenditures, 

Then by the third section it is provided— 


That upon the receipt of such certificate the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause one-half the amount so certified to be invested in bonds of the I nited States, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which said amount so in- 
yested shall constitute a perpetual fund in the Treasury of the United States, 
to be known as the national educational fund. 


It is provided by the fourth section— 

That upon the receiptof the certificate of the Secretary of the Treasury, as pro- 
vided by section 3 of this act, the Commissioner of Education, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, shall proceed to apportion to the several States 
and Territories, and to the District of Columbia, uponthe basis of population of the 
aaid States and Territories between the ages of four and twenty-one years, one-half 
of the net proceeds of the public lands for the previous year, together with the 
whole amount of the income of the said educational fund so certified, such appor- 
tionment to be according to the last preceding general census of the United States, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, from the history of the States and their status, 
each toward the other, before, up to, and at the time of the organiza- 
tion’of the Government of the United States under the Constitution, 
without a citation of that history, I conclude that the public lands 
of the country were then, and now are, a property held in common 
by all the States, each holding and owning an equal undivided inter- 
est therein with all the others; that the rights of no one of them are 
either greater or less than those of any other one; that they are 
held in the nature of a trust by the Congress of the United States as 
the agent alike for each and all the States, with instructions, certain, 
but stipulated and restricted. 

This conclusion, however, is in effect denied, first, by the proviso 
in section 4, which at this point I merely wish to give a passing notice. 
lt is as follows: 


Provided, however, That for the first five years the distribution of the said fund 
to and among the several States and Territories, including the District of Columbia, 
shall be made according to the numbers of their respective population of ten years 
old and upward who cannot write, as shown from time to time by the last preceding 
published census of the United States. 

It will not be, I hope, denied that they were equal while in a colo- 
nial state, and so recognized by each other, and by all the nations of 
the earth, at the time of their acknowledged independence. Then, 
if they were and are not equal now, when and where did the inequality 
take place, and where is the authority for it? No authority can be 
found where they or either of them have surrendered any portion of 
their rights to the public lands since the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States. If in this statement I am wrong I will thank 
any gentleman to correct me. Assuming that I am right, let us see 
what will be the distributable share under this proviso between the 
State of Massachusetts, the State of the gentleman, [ Mr. G. F’. Hoar, ] 
and that of Kentucky, my own State. 

By the last general census the population of Massachusetts was 
1,457,351. Out of this number there were 97,725 persons ten years 
old and over who could not write. By the same census the popula- 
tion of Kentucky was 1,321,011, and out of this number there were 
132,128 persons ten years old and over who could not write; thus prov- 
ing toa mathematical demonstration that by this bill the State of 
Kentucky will receive one-third more of the public lands than will the 
State of Massachusetts, though the latter has 136,340 more inhabitants 
than has the former. 

But, to illustrate further, I will take the States of New York and 
Mississippi, which, by the same census, are as follows: that of New 
York was 4,382,757, out of which 239,152 ten years old and over could 
not write ; that of Mississippi 827,922, and outof these there were 312,128 
ten years old and over who could not write. Thus it will be seen that 
this bill gives to the State of Mississippi over one-third more of the 
publielands than it does to the Stateof New York, notwithstanding the 
State of New York is five times greater in population than Mississippi, 
«ul the State of Mississippi will receive over three times as much as 
will the State of Massachusetts, though the latter has a population of 
629,429 more than the former. But it will be remembered that of the 
number in Mississippi who are to be the recipients under this bill 
24,902 are negroes and 37,226 are whites, which establishes the further 
fact that the negroes there receive of this distribution nearly eight 
times as much as do the whites, and nearly as much as both the States 
of New York and Massachusetts, whose populations are almost en- 
tirely white. 

While I may be charged with indiscretion in my opposition to this 
bill, I hope not to be charged with a want of candor and honesty of 
purpose in refusing to accept a proposition which seems to give to my 
State an advantage in this distribution over many of the Northern and 
Eastern States, for I can accept no proposition, however advantageous 
to me or the people whom in part I have the honor to represent, when 
its acceptance involves a sacrifice of principle, as would be the case, 
in my judgment, were I to support this measure. I want justice to 
be done to each and every State, and to each individual in every State 
of this Union. I want no State or individual to have any advantage 





by this or any other law over my State or myself, nor do T want my 
State or myself to have any advantage, by this or any other law, over 
any other State or person of this Union. This I believe to be the true 
theory of our Government, and the feeling that should prompt every 
gentleman on this floor in casting his vote upon this and all other meas 
ures, it being equal rights to all and exclusive privileges to none. 
And believing this, I am led to inquire what prompts such excessive 
overflow of philanthropy as is contained in this bill, whether there is 
not some selfish or political end to be sooner or later accomplished by 
it; for the principle in human nature to gather together as much of 
this world’s goods as possible, by all honorable means, is as boundless 
as civilization itself. Then why this bountiful gratuity if self is not 
to be benefited some way or somewhere, sooner or later? 

While I opposed with all the earnestness of my nature the passage of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution, by which the negro was set free and citizenship and franchise 
conferred upon him, [ have no unkind feeling toward him. He is not 
to blame for either. They were thrust upon him without his solicita 
tion, and he has simply put on and is wearing the garment without 
complaint that was cutout and put on him. I thought at the time of 
the passage of the thirteenth amendment, and yet believe, it was a 
great outrage upon the rights of those who owned slaves, and an 
outrage upon other existing parts of the same Constitution then in 
full force and effect. That outrage, among other things, consisted in 
the disfranchisement of those who owned property in those slaves, in 
order to pass this amendment, and thereby, without compensation to 
the owner, deprive him of a property fully recognized and protected by 
thelaw. By the passage of this amendment, millions upon top of mil- 
lions of dollars have been swept from the States that owned them ; 
and immediately following this amendment oppressive military gev- 
ernments were placed over them and men appointed and installed into 
their several offices, in a majority of instances, who had no local 
identity of interest either with the States or the people over whom 
they ruled and tyrannized, outside of pelf and plunder, which has left 
them poor indeed. 

On top of all this came, and yet comes, unequal and unjust taxation 
both by State and Federal law, by excessive tariffs, internal revenue, 
and levies to maintain a State militia to hold in subjugation those 
who pay the taxes; thus daily grinding and pressing them to deeper 
humiliations. In addition to all this, there is a public debt hanging 
over us, as shown by the reports of the last fiscal year, of $2,234,482,993, 
with an interest of $104,750,688, but which has been reduced to some 
extent ; and to this may be added the fact that our imports exceeded 
our exports more than $15,000,000, a falling off of customs and inter- 
nal revenues, and a cost of about $300,000,000 annually expended in 
the administration of the Government. 

Sir, with these startling facts and figures before us we are asked to 
take from the public Treasury annually the sum of $2,882,312, which 
was the amount of receipts from the public lands at the close of the 
last fiseal year. Such an act would necessarily carry with it heavier 
and more burdensome taxation in one or another shape. Especially 
will it be required with a bankrupt Treasury, as we had at the con 
vening of the present session of Congress, and thereby add depres- 
sion to the oppression that is crushing the energies and industries of 
the whole South. 

While I charge that this legislation looks almost, if not entirely, to 
the education of the colored race of the Southern States, and not to 
that of the whites in any part of the country, I donot wishit under- 
stood that I oppose the education of the negroor any other race on 
the earth; for I tender my readiness to assist in the education of all 
persons, of whatever race or nationality, when and wherever the 
same can be done in justice to all parties concerned. But I cannot 
and will not give my consent to take from the public Treasury the 
public moneys by congressional legislation to educate anybody. I 
have been the negro’s friend on more than one oecasion when he was 
in need of a friend, and this, too, since his freedom, and will continue 
to be whenever and wherever it isright, inmy judgment, to do go, 

I do not charge the gentleman with an attempt to commit a frand 
or a wrong on the States or the people by this bill, for such is cer- 
tainly not his deliberate purpose ; but, at the same time, the effect of 
its passage will be both a fraud and a wrong, because of the unjust 
and unequal distribution of the public lands among the States and 
the whole people thercin,as provided and contemplated by the details 
of the bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the inauspicious times in which we live are preg- 
nant with frauds, wrongs, and usurpations. 

Falling within the purview of this description of legislation is a 
bill now pending before this House, known as the civil-rights bill, 
but which may more properly be called the social-rights bill, for such 
is its only effect upon those sought to be affected by it. 

Which of these two measures is the greater usurpation and frand 
upon the reserved rights of both the States and the people Lam un- 
able to determine, for both alike disregard either, and are looking to 
the advancement of the colored, regardless of the white race. That 
they are closely related one to the other is clear, as they both came 
from Massachusetts together, registering themselves at the same 
hotel and destined for the South; in fact, they spring from the same 
parent stem. Like Chang and Eng, they travel together, they are 
at home together, they lie down together and get up together, they 
sleep together and wake together, and I hope will soon die together, 
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Lut, sir, if it be true that all men are equal before the law in our 


_ country, then the civil-rights bill is surplusage and this school bill a 


libel on that truth. De that as it may, the purpose of these bills is 
too palpable to be misunderstood, They are so clearly class legis- 
lation in the interest of the colored race, that be who runs can read 
and understand it, for it is known by the friends of the civil-rights 
bill that if it shall become a law, it will disorganize and break up the 
public-school system throughout the South, because it of necessity 
mixes the races in those schools. In that event this school bill stands 
ready to reorganize those schools, and thereby apply every dollar of 
the public lands assigned to those States to the education of the 
colored race, 

Then the question presents itself, is this character of legislation 
designed for the good of the whole country, or is it to accomplish some 
political end? Can a general law affecting the whole people, and 
affecting them unequally, be a just law, and consistent with the Con- 
stitution? If so, the Constitution itself is defective, and should be 
amended. But this is not true; the Constitution knows no favorites, 
few or many, to the prejudice of others, but recognizes the exalted 
aud the humble alike. As it now stands, the rights of all persons are 
equal and the same, regardless of color or previous condition of serv- 
itude. This is a phrase you have inserted into the Constitution your- 
self,or.at least your partydid. Nowstand byit. Itdoes seem that fur- 
ther legislation in this directioncan be prompted by no higher motive 
than a gratification of some further or other selfish political end; 
for every conecivable device and strategy have been sought for, and 
put on foot, since the war, toestrange the feelings of the colored man 
from his former master, who is to-day his truest and best friend; 
while, on the other hand, all things possible have been done to gain 
his confidence, by telling him falsehoods, and thereby securing his 
support at the polls. I confess there are honorable exceptions to this 
unpardonable sin, and I am proud to know it. 

jut, sir, the more I think and reason on this subject, the more 
monstrous its provisions grow, and the more thoroughly I am con- 
vinced that there is not a paragraph or sentence in the whole bill 
that is not inconsistent with public and private rights, and subver- 
sive of constitutional guarantees. 

I will dwell no longer on this part of the subject, but call your 
attention to the consideration of the fifth section, which reads as 
follows: 


That each of the States and Territories, and said District, shall be entitled to 
receive its share of the first distribution under such apportionment, which shall, 
before the first dayof January, 1875, or within two months of the first meeting of 
its Legislature thereafter, have, by its Legislature, engaged that it will provide by law 
for the free education of all its children between the ages of six and sixteen years, 
and will apply all moneys which it shall receive under this act in accordance with 
its conditions. 


Ilow startling is this proposition! No party before has ever held 
to 4 theory or advocated a policy that was inconsistent with the 
principle I laid down in the beginning, that is, that the publie lands 
are a® common property to all the States, and that the title of no State 
in and te the same is paramount to that of any one or more of the 
others. This idea has been uniform with both lawyers and _ politi- 
cians at all times, so far as Iam advised. Sir, does not this section 
disregard, deny, and overturn the idea that a State has any rights 
whatever, either absolute or qualified, in these lands or their proceeds? 

The proposition, when reduced to its simple meaning, is that if the 
State will by solemn act of its Legislature enter into a contract 
binding itself unconditionally, and without qualification, to educate 
all its children between the ages of six and sixteen years, free of 
charge to them, then and in that event only it may obtain the little 
pittance by this law allotted to it. In other words, the several States 
may have and use that which is their own, provided they will use it as 
their agent (Congress) orders them; and provided, further, that they 
will obligate themselves to exhaust their State free-school fund, their 
sinking fund, their treasuries, and all other money resources, if it 
shall take this sum, to educate all who are within the ages of six and 
Sixteen, 

Nothing short of this is the demand made of the States, for this 
section does not restrict them to the use of the land proceeds to edu- 
cate these children, but the demand is unconditional and unqualified 
that they shall educate them, which fairly and logically bears the 
construction that they shall be educated, let the sacrifice be what 
if may; and if they fail or refuse to comply with any of these man- 
datory couditions, they (those refusing) shall not receive and enjoy 
that which by law is their own, by vested and absolute right, in a 
joint and common property to them all. Was ever a more arbitrary 
and high-handed measure taken by despotic governments, much less 
by a legislative body claiming to bear the name and attributes of.a 
republic? 

The word “educate” occupies an important position in this entire 
bill, Further along you will find there is a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who is invested with immense power and authority; and the 
word * educate,” being indefinite inits extent, will give this Commis- 
sioner, if he be a bad man, (which is very likely, for there are a great 
many of them nowadays,)a pretext under this fifth section to with- 
hold the distributable shares from one or more States as he may see fit, 
upon the ground that this word means more or less education than 
that promised to be given by the State in its acceptance of the terms 
contained in this section, 





Nor have we yet reached the end of these qualifying and restrict- 
ing conditions upon which this money may be had. 

I now read section 7, which is as follows: 

That each State and Territory, and said District, shall be entitled to receive its 
share of every apportionment after the first. 

And three additional conditions, the first of which is that the State 
will again reiterate the promise made in the fifth section. The sec- 
ond is— 

That it shall have applied all moneys by it previously received under this act in 
accordance therewith. 

That is, in accordance with each and every condition in the whole 
bill. The third is: 

Thirdly. That it shall, throngh the proper officer thereof, for the year ending the 
30th day of June last preceding such apportionment, make full report of the num. 
ber of public free schools, the number of teachers employed, the number of school- 
honses owned and the number of school-houses hired, the total number of children 
taught during the year, the actual daily attendance, and the actual number of 
months of the year schools shall have been maintained in each of the several school 
districts or divisions of said State, Territory, or District, and the amounts appropri- 
ated by the Legislature for the purpose of maintaining a system of free public 
schools. 

Here contemplating again the exhaustion of the school fund of the 
State, the exhaustion of the State treasury, and all other private 
resources of the State, over which Congress has no more rightful con- 
trol than a single private individual of England. Yet you are bound 
to surrender these private and reserved rights of the States before 
they can receive a dollar. 

We have now reached the eighth section, in which is contained the 
almost unlimited power of the Commissioner of Education under this 
bill, and which reads as follows: 

Thaton or before the 1st day of September, in each year, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, as to cach State, Territory, and 
District, whether it is entitled to receive its share of the apportionment under this 
act, and the amount of such share, which shall thereupon be entitled to receive the 
same. If the Commissioner shall withhold a certificate from cither, its share of such 
apportionment shail be kept separate in the Treasury until the close of the next 
session of Congress, in order that it may, if it see fit, appeal to Congress from the 
determination of the Commissioner. If Congress shall notat its next session direct 
such share to be paid, it shall be added to the general educational fund. 


Here you discover him monarch of the field and sole arbiter as to 
whether the State or States have complied in detail with all the con- 
ditions and restrictions of this most unjust law, including the word 
educate; that is, whether or not the State has educated its several chil- 
dren between the ages of six and sixteen up to the standard fixed by 
him ; ifnot, of course he refuses to give the required certificate. Then 
whatisthe remedy? Anappeal to Congress isthe only remedy from the 
determination of this monster in authority. Then suppose Congress 
shall have a quantity of general public business to transact, and con- 
sequently not have the time to devote to the little trivial matters per- 
taining to the rights of one little and insignificant State, or shall re- 
fuse or neglect to act in the premises, the appeal is unavailing, and 
the money thus lost to the State is added to the general educational 
fund, thereby increasing the educational interests of each of the 
other States, whose representatives may negligently or carelessly have 
deprived the former of its just rights, if indeed any right under this 
bill may be termed just. 

Nor is this all the difficulty attending thisappeal. The costsattend- 
ing it, with counsel and witnesses, in many characters of cases that 
might be cited, would be immense, because of the extravagantly high 
priees of living in this national capital city, and the uncertain times 
at which a trial might be had, all of which must come out of the 
State treasury, for it can come from nowhere else. She cannot touch 
one dollar of the money in controversy for any other than for school 
purposes under any circumstances, or for any purpose or purposes, 
and hence the value of the entire amount in controversy may be lost 
in the effort to get it. 

Why, sir, what would be the sense of the State of California in taking 
an appeal and bringing her witnesses and records to Washington City 
in the effort to get the pittance that might be assigned her, or the 
States of Oregon, Florida, Texas and others that could be mentioned, 
whose distance from the capital renders a successful effort by appeal 
almost hopeless,especially where witnesses might be required before 
a committee to inquire after and report the facts ? 

And now, dismissing these objections, I pass on to another feature 
in this bill that is seriously objectionable to me, whatever may have 
been the practice in the Federal courts, or whatever may have been 
the phraseology of the Federal statutes heretofore. 

To reach this objection I read section 11: 


Sec. 11. That in case any State or Territory shall misapply, or allow to be misap- 
plied, or in any manner. appropriated or used other than for the purposes herein 
required, the funds, or any part thereof, received under the provisions of this act, 
or shall fail to comply with the conditions herein prescribed, or to report, as herein 
provided, through its proper officers, the disposition thereof, such State or Terti- 
tory shall forfeit its right to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof, until 
the full amount so misapplied, lost, or misappropriated shail have been replaced by 
such State or Territory, and applied as herein required, and until such report shall 
have been made; and all apportionments so forfeited and withheld shall be added 
to and become part of the principal of the educational fund hereby created ; and 
the officer or ofticers, person or persons, willfully so misapplying, misappropriating, 
squandering, or embezzling a funds, or knowingly consenting thereto, shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
in double the amount so misapplied, misappropriated, squandered, or embezzled, or 
by imprisonment not less than one nor more than three years, or by both such tine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 
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The objection that I here refer to is the discretion given the court 
by the latter part of this section. But before | urge my objections to 
this feature of the section 1 wish to notice more fully its other re- 
strictions and demands. ata, wh 

By other provisions of the bill, it will be remembered, the several 
school officers of the State are made the ofiicers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to receive and disburse the moneys herein distributed by 
virtue alone of their State official position. Therefore cach of the 
States must surrender to the Federal Government an interest in 
the time and labor of her officers in order that she may receive and 
enjoy this benign bounty from the hand of her master, Congress. 
She must further engage to indorse, and be responsible for, all his 
acts under this law, under penalty of a forfeiture of her distributa- 
ble share of this fund. And if any one of these several officers 
shall fail in any of the requirements of the bill, or if he shall misuse, 
misapply, or embezzle any portion of this money, the State thereby 
forfeits all interest therein to a future distribution, unless she will 
take from her treasury an equal amount and supply the deficit oc- 
casioned by the bad faith of that officer. If the engagements of the 
State are such that the amount is not in her treasury, then she must 
make a levy on her citizens and require them to replace the amount, 
otherwise she is disinherited forever; hence you see she is made the 
surety of each one of these officers, not willingly, but forcibly, as the 
only condition upon which she is permitted to receive and enjoy this 
money. And while the officer who is to receive and disburse the money 
is liable to both fine and imprisonment, upon his bad faith, inatten- 
tion, or other misfeasance, malfeasance, or nonfeasance in office, he is 
not paid a cent for his services. It would, doubtless, be amusing to 
see how many of the thousands around this city, who are in the em- 
ployment of the Government, could be found at their posts of duty 
a week from to-day if assured by act of Congress they would receive 
no compensation for their labor, but be fined and imprisoned in the 
penitentiary if what they did do was not well and faithfully done. 

Bat Inow come to the consideration of the latter part of this section, 
that part of it which gives to the judge of the Federal court the dis- 
cretion of fixing the punishment as between the two extremes, and 
the period covered by them. It seems to me that this part of the bill 
is an abridgment of the right of trial by jury, and in violation of that 
part of our Constitution which has given such universal pride and 
confidence to our citizens in all parts of the country in our system of 
government. At any rate, it grates harshly on my ear, as a violation 
of the true spirit, meaning, and intent of our system and theory of 
government. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. Would it disturb the gentleman if I were to tell 
him why that provision is inserted in the bill ? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. It would not. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. I do not understand that it is the purpose of 
that bill, or that the effect of it would be, to deprive anybody of trial 
by jury. It proposes that certain courts should have jurisdiction of 
the offenses specified. Of course the trial would be by jury, and this 
I understand to be the ordinary provision in the case of all offenses 
against the Government. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman is right, I concede, in the ordi- 
nary provisions with respect to all offenses against the Government ; 
and to these ordinary provisions I object, as well as to the gentle- 
man’s bill. I wish to construe it fairly ; but to do so I must be allowed 
to speak of it as it is, and not with any explanation of the gentleman 
outside the bill. 

Mr. G. F. HOAR. I will ask the gentleman if this bill, in this re- 
spect, varies at all from the language ordinarily used in provisions 
of the United States statutes in all cases relating to crimes ? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I have stated that in this the gentleman is doubt- 

less right so far as the United States statutes are concerned, and it is 
to this I object. The State statutes, so far as I am aware, are, how- 
ever, different, and I think are correct, and the Federal legislation 
wrong, ov this subject; because, as in this law, there is a discretion 
given the court in fixing the period of confinement within and in- 
cluding the two extremes. The period of confinement, not being fixed 
positive and certain by the statute, is not matter of law, but a ques- 
tion of aggravation and mitigation to be determined from the facts 
and cireumstances of each case, just as the guilt or innocence is to be 
determined from the same facts and circumstances. The only province 
of a court, in trying a person for his life or liberty, is to judge and 
expound the law to the jury as it is, they alone being the judges of 
the facts and circumstances, limited in their verdict by the law as 
given them by the court. 
_ The Constitution guarantees to each citizen the right of trial by a 
jury composed of his peers. Then what is the province of that jury? 
It is to act upon the facts, and determine from them the guilt or inno- 
cence of the party accused. Therefore if they, and they alone, deter- 
mine from the facts that the party accused is guilty, should they not 
also say how guilty, or to whatextent guilty? If it issafer for a jury 
to say whether or not a law has been violated than the judge of the 
court, are they not for the same reason safer than he to determine to 
what extent it has been violated, and to what extent the party violat- 
Ing it shall be punished, they having and acting upon all the facts 
aud circumstances, while the judge of the court acts or fixes the period 
of punishment alone by reason of the finding of the jury under the 
law as it now is? 


Mr. G.F.HOAR. Lunderstand that there are no cases in the statutes 
of the United States which provide, nor are there any United States 
courts where the jury fixes, the amount of penalty; in all eases that is 
done by the court. Does the gentleman know of any case where the 
jury in a United States court fixes the amount of penalty? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. It is to this L object, and I know of no better time 
to correct either a wrong or an error than when the same is discov- 
ered, and this and other similar statutes are to my mind errors that 
should receive immediate attention and correction. 

The twelfth section gives jurisdiction alone, and is as follows: 

The circuit courts of the United States shall have exclusive jurisdiction of all 
offenses committed against the provisions of this act, and shall have power and 
authority, by proper writ, to compel the performance of the duties herein required 
by any officer herein mentioned. 

It will be remembered that by a previous section the State officers 
are made the recipients of the money to be distributed, not by the 
consent of the State, or of the individual officers, but by the unbounded 
and limitless will of the Federal Government. She steps into the 
State and takes possession of its civil officer, and applies him to the 
use of the congressional will. This, gentlemen, is a bold, daring, 
and high-handed assault upon the reserved rights of the States, as 
well as those of each and every private citizen of every State of the 
Union, and one which every member on this floor should feel him- 
self specially called upon to resist with all his ability; for by the pro- 
visions of this section, should that private officer, cither willfully, by 
negligence, or otherwise, fail to comply with the full requisitions of 
this bill, the judge of the Federal court has exclusive jurisdiction of 
his offense, whatever it may be, with authority to arrest and take 
him from the use and employment of the State, whose oflicer he is, 
and against whose laws he has committed no ottense. 

If Congress has the power to take charge of the school commis- 
sioners of a State, and does take charge of them, has it not equal power 
to take charge of the probate judge of a county, the circuit judge of 
a district court, the supreme judge of the State, or its governor; and 
will it not do it whenever it thinks proper to do so?) Most assuredly. 
For the same power can be found in the Constitution for making the 
governor of a State this receiving and disbursing officer that is found 
for making a schoo] commissioner of a school district. And should 
that governor in the discharge of this national official position fail to 
discharge all its duties, a Federal judge issues his Federal warrant 
and puts it in the hands of a Federal marshal who executes its high 
command by arresting the highest officer known in State authority. 
Would this not subvertevery principle of local self-government, wipe 
out State lines, and at one blow centralize in the various departments 
of the Federal Government every vestige of State and individual rights 
worth living for? Certainly thisconclusion cannot bedenied; for when 
the power is once admitted, the will to exercise it is ever ready. And 
thus will end the proudest and happiest government the world lias 
ever known. 

I now call your attention and ask you to consider it with me in its 
constitutional bearing for a few moments. For this purpose I read 
allof that part of section 3, article 4, of the Constitution of the United 
States tonching upon the power of Congress to legislate upon the 
subject of the territories, and the only clause in the Constitution 
where any power to legislate as to the terri{ories is given to Congress. 
It is as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and makeall needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United States. 

The poweris clearly givento dispose of the territories and to make all 
needful rules and regulationsrespecting them. But does this language 
carry with if the correlative power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules respecting the proceeds arising from the disposal of them? If 
so, how? In what way? The language of the law does not say how 
nor in what way, nor does it by implication give such power; forthe 
only power that is given is direct, clear, and positive ; and if the fram- 
ers of that instrument had intended to give the power to dispose of 
the proceeds arising from a sale of the territories, is it not reasonable 
to suppose they would have said so in as clear and concise language 
as they did in conferring the power to dispose of the territory itself? 
If not, why not? for they certainly knew as well what the effect of the 
language here used was, as that used anywhere else in the same 
instrument. It certainly would have been as easy, and certainly clear 
enough for any one to have understood it, if they had said that Con- 
‘Tess shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the public lands and the proceeds arising there- 
from, as to have said what they did say; but they have not said 
this, nor have they used language from which a reasonable inference 
can be drawn that they meant or intended to give such power, or 
any other than that plainly and clearly expressed in the language 
quoted. 

The gentleman may fall back, though, on the latter part of the last 
paragraph of article 1, section &, and claim that we have the power 
by inference or implication, as by this section all power is given to 
Congress which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exeen- 
tion the vested powers. But if he will carefully examine the lan- 
guage used in this section, and that used in the section which gives 
to Congress the power todispose of the public lands, he will find as 
little authority in one as the other; for Congress can only exercise 
the implied power when the expressly given powers are insuflicient 
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cise any authority not clearly given it by the Constitution. Nor can 
it assume to itself the right then in reference to the public lands, un- 
less it appear to be both necessary and proper todo so. Hence it will 
be seen that the discretion which is given in section 8 of article 1 is 
qualilied by section 3 of article 4. Therefore, as there was no power 
siven to Congress to dispose of the proceeds arising from a sale of the 
territories, and none that can be legitimately inferred, what is the 
most natural and safe course to be pursued by Congress? Clearly, I 
think, to place the money in the public Treasury and let it go in liqui- 
dation of this enormous public debt that is sucking the very life-blood 
from the South and West, irrespective of party association. 

Why, sir, if Congress, with this tlimsy and far-fetched inference, may 
exercise the right of using this money in this way, may it not (and 
is not the power equally clear that it may) invest these lands in rail- 
rowds on speculation, in railroad bonds, in town lots, in magnificent 
mansions for rental purposes, and in anything else, without stint or 
hinderance ? 

This is not all: and that my argument may be more clearly under- 
stood, | read the whole of the last paragraph of article 4, section 5: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the territorics or other property belonging to the United States ; 
and nothing in this Constitation shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 


Certainly, sir, this puts the idea of the rejection of this bill beyond 
question, for two facts are clearly, and beyond doubt, established by 
this paragraph: first, that the territories are the common property of 
all the States, otherwise they could not have enacted this section, 
they, at the time, being in convention of the whole States, and cer- 
tainly as such would not have acted upon any matter which did not 
affect all alike; secondly, because in this same article, section, and 
paragraph, in which is given to Congress the power to dispose of the 
territories, and make all needful rules, regulations, &c., respecting 
them, are also found restrictions to the effect that nothing in the Con- 
stitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claim of the United 
States, or of any particular State. In construing this law the whole 
paragraph must be considered together in order to reach the ful] power, 
und no more, that is intended to be given Congress, for the reason 
that the power to dispose of the territories, and the restrictions that 
nothing in the Constitution shall be construed so as to prejudice the 
rights of cither the United States or those of the States, are bound 
together by the copulative conjunction, and making the whole para- 
graph one sentence, and hence precluding every other hypothesis than 
that to exercise the power given to dispose of the territories, it must 
be done with a due regard to the equal rights of each State as well 
as the United States, otherwise the power given cannot be exercised 
without the usurpation of power clearly withheld from it. 

1 hold, sir, that Congress is but the creature and agent of the 
States; that it has no existence outside of the Constitution of the 
United States. Nor has it any power outside that instrument. To 
destroy the Constitution would be the destruction of Congress and the 
abrogation of all the powers now legitimately exercised by it. And 
hence the Constitution is the life-giving power to Congress and the 
power of attorney by virtue of which alone it acts or can authorita- 
tively act. 

The Congress, therefore, acting under specified and restricted in- 
structions, should not, as a prudent and discreet body, watchful of 
the best interests of its principal, exercise any authority or privilege 
not plainly given, unless the exercise of it should become an absolute 
necessity, to accomplish the end sought to be accomplished by the 
principal, and it the only means by which the desired object could be 
attained. This view was most certainly the one in which the framers 
of the Constitution looked on the powers conferred upon Congress. 
And in confirmation of this conclusion I read the tenth article of the 
amendments, which is as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

This article is the palladium, the great safeguard and bulwark, 
of our boasted liberties; and when we, as the representatives of the 
people, have violated these sacred restrictions, we have that moment 
sinned against light and knowledge, and deserve the execrations of 
an outraged people and frowns of a just God, 

When the restrictions thrown around us by the constitution are 
once broken over, a field as boundless as imaginary space lies before 
us. The tyrant, whose ambition for place and power never ceases to 
burn within him, would be surfeited in viewing the feast spread out 
before him. Then, sir, the rights of the people are gone forever. 
Liberty will desert us, and discord and confusion, pain and war, will 
take the place of order, quietude, peace, and happiness; this, too, in 
every section of the land. 

Think not that one member of this political union of States, or any 
other number, can be wrongfully and foully dealt with, and the rights 
of the others remain intact; such isnotthe truth. Like any other body, 
when you have wounded or severed any portion of it, the whole body, 
by the natural course of things, willsympathize, and sooner or later 
decay will follow. 

Hence I pray you, who have lived in peace and affluence since and 
during our late war, be not content to fold your arms and look quietly 
at the ravages of the rights of the Southern States, in the confidence 


that your States and your liberty are secure from the same red right 
of themselves to accomplish and carry into effect the object sought to 
be accomplished by those powers thus expressly given. Hence, when 
they fail, and not till then, can Congress rightfully assume to exer- 
hand, for I warn you now to fly the wrath tocome. Oppression knows 
no friends, and its wrath is as certainly destined to reach you as it 
has reached them, unless reform is invited to the rescue. For by the 
passage of this bill your rights and those of your States are invaded 
as well as those of the South, and it is but the entering-wedge of 
another and another, of like and even more serious usurpations of 
power, if possible, until, finally, there will be but one legislative 
body in all the length and breadth of this Union of States, and but 
one great centralized governmental power. 

By way of awakening your jealousies as well as your judicious seru- 
tinies to a full and thorough examination of this bill, let me here 
refer to some authority for our cautious guidance, as showing the 
great care with which we should approach the exercise of doubtful 
legislative power as members of Congress. 

I read from page 331, of volume 4, of Thomas Jefferson’s Works. He 
Says: 

The true theory of our Constitution is surely the wisest and best: that the States 
are independent as to everything within themselves, and united as to everything 
respecting foreign nations. i , 

Is not the idea contained in this bill put to blush when confronted 
by this language, coming as it does from a source so eminent ? 

On the same subject I now read from page 758, volume 7, of the same 
Works. Among other things he says: 


With respect to our State and Federal governments I do not think the relations are 
correctly understood by foreigners. They generally suppose the former subordi- 
nate to the latter. But this is not the case. They are co-ordinate departments of 
one simple and integral whole. To the State governments are reserved all legisla- 
tion and administration in affairs which concern their own citizens only; and to the 
Federal Government is given whatever concerns foreigners or the citizens of other 
States—these functions alone being made Federal. 

Can you for one moment reasonably conjecture that Thomas Jef- 
ferson ever dreamed that Congress, at any time in the history of 
this Government, would assume to itself the right to enter the limits 
of a State of this Union for the purpose of taking hold and control of 
the education of its children? If so, these sentiments were willful 
deceptions, for which posterity should never forget to despise him. 
But, sir, such an idea was never entertained by him. He thoroughly 
understood the design sought to be reached, and the relative rights 
reserved by the States, as well as those surrendered to the United 
States Government; and no better definition of their powers respect- 
ing each other can be given in fewer and simpler words than is in 
these two quotations. It is at any rate clear to my inind that if the 
States have the right to regulate and control their own internal social 
relations the Federal Government has not, and if the Federal Govern- 
ment has it the States have not; but for the Federal Government to 
have it, it must have been given to it by the States, some where or some- 
how. I will wait for the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. G. F. 
Hoar] to tell us where and how, if hecan. If he does not, the inquiry 
recurs, is this not a matter which concerns her own citizensonly? unless 
the gentleman may argue that the education of the people of the 
several States is not a matter which concerns the State only, but 
one which concerns the Federal Union or Government in a national 
point of view. If he takes this view, then there is no way to meet 
him; for if that position be tenable, Congress may, by its legislation, 
regulate the relation between husband and wife, guardian and ward, 
landlord and tenant, and all other social, financial, and industrial 
relations of life between the citizens of a State; for it is as much 
interested in each of these as in the education of the people of a State. 
The well-being of the citizen in a social and financial point of view 
tends to give character and wealth to the General Government as well 
as does the education of the citizen of a State. And by parity of 
reasoning the States have no rights that may not be invaded and 
wrested from them by Congress. Thomas Jefferson was insane when 
he wrote this book, or never knew what principles the Government 
was based upon if this bill is in harmony with the Constitution. 

I have now said all I have to say on this subject at present, and 
may never be heard on it again. I therefore appeal to each member 
on this floor, irrespective of party affiliation, to vote against this meas- 
ure, to unite as one man in an effort to return within the limitations 
prescribed by the Constitution in the exercise of legislative power, 
and to reform in the expenditure of the people’s money, that they 
may feel and know their servants are faithful and obedient to the 
trust that has been confided to them. Let not the laboring multi- 
tudes of our whole country, who are staggering like a drunken man 
under the burdensome taxes that are now weighing them to the 
ground, cry out against us because of additional taxes made necessary 
by the passage of this bill. Should this appeal be unheeded by you, 
I then appeal to the people in every nook and corner of the land to 
look well to their own interest, to demand of Congress reform and re- 
trenchment in the expenditure of their money. And from every 
consideration that is near and dear to an American citizen I appeal 
to them to require of their public servants, in every official position, 
to confine their official acts strictly within the limits prescribed by 
the Constitution of the country, else return them to private life, 
where they can sin no more. 
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Free Trade—Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. E. ARTHUR, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3 and 4, 1874. 


The Honse having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 1385) to regulate com- 
merce between the several States— 

Mr. ARTHUR said: ; Se 

The proposition, by act of Congress, to make a Federal incursion into 
the reserved province of executed contracts between man and man 
in the several States, and seize and vest in nine persons, to be ap- 
pointed and removed at the pleasure of the Executive, the whole sub- 
ject of personal intercourse, with rates and charges for carrying men 
for hire, and property for hire, over all chartered railways in the 
Union, connecting or intersecting across State lines, is manifestly a 
proposition sufficiently startling. ; 

The novelty and magnitude of the subject, the popular sentiment 
converging upon it, the public men supporting it, together with its 
relations to the fundamental law, by which it must be judged, de- 
mand for it the gravest consideration which can be awarded it by the 
House and the country. If I may be permitted so to speak, the propo- 
sition is in the nature of an experimental exploration of the elasticity 
of constitutional government, penetrating not only the known and real, 
but the unknown and conjectural; searching not merely the most 
vital center of Federal power, but equally the faintest shadows of its 
most imaginary extremities. 

To the continued constitutional regulation of commerce among the 
several States, in the future as in the past, as illustrated by congres- 
sional legislation through a period of more than eighty years of unex- 
ampled commercial prosperity, there is, I believe, universal assent. 
The proposition so to construe a grant of limited power as to make 
its scope in effect unlimited and universal, and under color of such 
construction to push the legislation of Congress to an extreme here- 
tofore unheard of, forms an occasion for the temperate consideration 
and candid judgment of the American public, aided by all the light 
which can be obtained from the exhaustive deliberations of those 
early and sueceeding American statesmen and jurists whose investi- 
gations and opinions continue to shed luster upon all the principles 
and powers of institutional government. On a very interesting 
oceasion Mr, Madison said: 

It will be remembered that a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is 
solemnly enjoined by most of the State constitutions, and particularly by our own, 
as a necessary safeguard against the danger of degeneracy to which republics are 
liable as well as other governments, though in a less degree than others. And a 
fuir comparison of the political doctrines, not unfrequent at the present day, with 
those which characterized the epoch of our Revolution, and which form the basis 
of our republican constitutions, will best determine whether the declaratory recur- 
rence here made to those principles ought to be viewed as unreasonable and im- 
proper, or as a vigilant discharge of an important duty. The authority of consti- 
tutions over governments, and of the sovereignty of the people over constitutions, 


are truths which are at all times necessary to be kept in mind; and at no time, 
perhaps, more necessary than at present. 


At the termination of the revolutionary war the States found that 
tliey were not in a condition to realize its fruits. The Articles of Con- 
federation proved wholly inadequate, whether as a basis of union or 
as a constitution of government. The Confederation was neither suited 
to the domestic nor the. foreign relations of the States. The govern- 
ment in virtue of it was plainly incompetent. But it manifested the 
extraordinary greatness of promptly consenting to forego its own exist- 
ence and aid in transferring its functions, enlarged, multiplied, and 
strengthened, to its successor under the present Constitution. No 
necessity contributed more powerfully to the formation of the pres- 
ent Government than that of the regulation of commerce. 

Two of the major evils which it was especially designed to remedy 
were, first, commercial restrictionsat home; and,secondly, commercial 
restrictionsabroad. Free and untrammeled commerce among the States 
and with foreign nations formed the paramount object to be promoted. 
Freedom, fairness, competition, and equality, combine the influences 
under which it was known to achieve its greatest triumphs. 

The States had pursued systems of retaliatory restrictions upon each 

other, which uniformly resulted in adversity to their own commerce, 
and in prosperity to that of rival powers. 
_ Before the Constitution existed the States taxed the commerce and 
intercourse of each other. This was the leading cause of abandoning 
the Confederation and forming the Constitution; more than all other 
causes it led to the result. (Mr. Justice Catron in the Passenger cases 
in 1849.) 

Said Mr. Hamilton, illustrating by quotation: 

_ The commerce of the German Empire is in continued tramme!s from the multipli- 
city of the duties which the several princes and states exact upon the amaheelin 
passing through their territories, by means of which the fine streams and navigable 
rivers with which Germany is so happily watered are rendered almost useless. 


Thongh the genius of the people of this country, he said, might 
never permit this description to be strictly applicable to us, yet we 
might reasonably expect from the gradual conflictof State regulations, 


that the citizens of each would, at length, come to be considered and 


treated by the others in no better light than that of foreigners and aliens. 
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And Mr. Madison represented that if one State imposed high duties 
on the goods or vessels of a foreign power, to countervail the regula- 
tions of such power, the next adjoining States imposed lower duties. 
to invite those articles into their ports, that they might be transferred 
thence into other ports, securing the duties to themselves, 

This contracted policy in some of the States was soon counteracted 
by others. Restraints were immediately laid on such commerce by 
the suffering States, and thus had grown up a state of affairs, disor 


derly and unnatural, the tendency of which was to destroy the Union 


itself, and with it all hope of realizing those blessings which had been 
anticipated from the glorious revolution which had been so recently 
achieved. 

The sole power to regulate commerce among the States was in the 


States severally. Its exercise was inevitably conflicting, irritating, 
and disastrous. The evil was restriction, the remedy freedom. Hence 
the several powers in each of the States to regulate commerce were, to 
a limited extent, merged in the Federal power to regulate commerce 
among the States, in order that the General Government should have 
authority to remove and preclude restrictions and secure uniform free- 
dom of commerce among the States. Instances of the evils of such re 
strictions upon interstate commerce were plentiful at that early day 
when American trade was yet inits infancy, The States which im 
ported and exported through the Atlantic States required relief from 
the burdensome duties and imports of the latter. 


Were these at liberty to regulate the trade between State and State, it must be 
foreseen that ways would be found out to load the articles of import and export, 


during the passage through their jurisdiction, with duties which would fall on the 
makers of the latter and the consumers of the former. We may be assured by past 
experience that such a practice would be introduced by future contrivances 
both by that anda common knowledge of human affairs 
creasing animosities, and not improbably terminate in serious interruption of the 
public tranquillity. To those who do not view the question through the medium 
of passion er of interest, the desire of the commercial States to collect 
an indirect revenue from their uncommercial neighbors must appear not less impol 
itic than it is unfair; since it would stimulate the injured party, by resentment 
as well as interest, to resort to less convenient channels for their foreign trade 
Madison. 


; and 
, that it would nourish in 


, INany form, 


There were incidents and details legitimately within the compass 


of the American sense of the power to regulate commerce with for- 
cign nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes, not relevant to that branch of the subject now under consid 
eration. What we are now especially concerned with are the origin, 
identity, and objects of the grant of the power to regulate commerce. 


It is important to keep in view those ultimate limits of this division 


of the question. The oppressed and degraded state of American com- 


merce was chief among the most insufferable grievances. Even 


among the States alone it lay prostrate before the cupidity of foreign 


nations, und every American effort at counteraction by suitable restric- 


tions was made abortive by divided councils and conflicting instru- 


mentalities. 
The New England States were then, as subsequently, eminently com- 


mercial in their popular pursuits. Under the British Crown they had 
enjoyed a profitable foreign trade with the English West India islands,’ 


and also with the French islands. Inthe whale and cod fisheries on the 
American coast they had scarcely any formidable competition. The 
British posts seattered along the line to a considerable extent of our 
northern frontier had covered a lucrative furtrade. From this trade 
New York and Pennsylvania had realized large profits. By the terms 


of the treaty of peace those posts were to be broken up and evacu- 


ated. But upon sundry pretexts the British government still retained 
them, and, with the view of diverting this valuable trade to Canada, 
cut off or broke up the communication and intercourse of the States 
with the Indian country. American commerce was excluded from 
the ports of the English West Indies. The numerous ports on the 
Mediterranean Sea had afforded ample marts for the produce of our 
fields and fisheries, but all these operations speedily fell a prey to the 
rapacity of the pirates and corsairs by whom that sea was with im- 
punity infested; and wherever had sailed the foreign commerce of 
the States it was ceasing to appear. 

The envy and jealousy of the maritime powers of Europe had been 
kindled by the manifold displays of the adventurous spirit of Amer- 
ican commerce. All too apparent had become its capacity to com- 
mand navigation, the carrying trade, and naval supremacy. Hence 
were fostered by foreign nations divisions and conflicts in the com- 
mercial policy of the States to answer “‘the threefold purpose of pre- 
venting our interference in their navigation, of monopolizing the 
profits of our trade, and of clipping the wings on which we might 
soar to a dangerous greatness.” 

The foregoing reflections and citations will suggest inquiries which 
may serve to lead the mind of the House to the paramount facts in 
this connection, that in the then lamentable condition of things com- 
merce among the States was crushed under State restrictions, and 
commerce with foreign nations was crushed under foreign rogula- 
tions. 

Early in 1786 commissioners were appointed by the State of Vir- 
ginia to meet such commissioners as might be appointed by the other 
States, for the purpose of— 

Considering how far a uniform system in the commercial regulations may be 
necessary to their common interests, and their permanent harmony; and to report 


to the several States such an act relative to that object as, when unanimously rati 
fied by them, would enable Congress effectually to provide for the same. 


A meeting ensued at Annapolis; but subsequently assembled in Phil- 
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adelphia, in May, 1787, that convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution. : ; 4 

Animated pre-eminently by the facts and considerations which I 
have sought, suggestively, to revive in the recollection of the House, 
that convention founded and constructed the power to regulate com- 
merce as we find it amid the grants enumerated in the Constitution. 

It would be quite tedious, if not impracticable, to dwell with any 
degree of minuteness upon the debates and proceedings of the conven- 
tion in this regard, although upon the commercial power great una- 
nimity prevailed, and the debates, &e., were comparatively brief. — 

Said the Supreme Court in 1852, by Mr. Justice Daniel, in Veazie 
ve. Young and Moore: 

The design and object of that power (to regulate commerce) as evinced in the 
history of the Constitation, was to establish a perfect equality among the several 
States as to commercial rights, and to prevent unjust and invidious distinctions 
which local jealousies, or local and partial interests, might be disposed to introduce 
and maintain ‘ 

Those were the views pressed upon the public attention by the advocates for the 
adoption of the Constitution, and in accordance therewith have been the exposi- 
tions of this instrument propounded by this court, in decisions quoted by counsel 
on either side of this cause, though differently applied by them. 


With this brief review I now take leave of the preliminary branch 
of the discussion by again adverting to the principal fact that the 
paramount object of the grant to Congress of the power to regulate 
commerce anong the States was to remove from it, and to preclude 
the restrictions and burdens inseparable from rival systems of State 
legislation, and so secure to it the only boon it asked, the charity of 
being let alone, subject only to such general regulations or rules by 
act of Congress as would inure to its safety and freedom. 

An unrestricted intercourse between the States themselves will advance the 
trade of each. * * The veins of commerce in every part will be replenished, and 
will acquire additional motion and vigor from a free circulation.— Hamilton, in 
the Federalist. 

18 IT EXCLUSIVE ? 

Keeping that consideration in view, the farther inquiry properly 
arises as to whether the grant so made was designed to and did vest 
in Congress the sole, absolute, and exclusive power to regulate com- 
merce among the States? This inquiry is specific ; it is not as to the 
nature and extent of the power, or the subjects and means embraced 
in it, but whether that specific power was so absolutely and wholly 
surrendered by the respective States and the people thereof that the 
exercise of such power by a State would thenceforth be and remain 
unconstitutional and void? Upon the proper solution of this ques- 
tion, it is well known there has been a conflict of the opinions of emi- 
nent men ever since the origin of the Government, and recurring 
legislation upon the one theory and upon the other, both on the part 
of the State and the Federal governments. But the supremacy of the 
Federal law, within the limits and objects of the grant, over laws 
of the States, all concede, 

Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Federal Constitution, 
insists that the Federal power to regulate commerce among the States 
is exclusive of all or any part of the same power in the States. He 
Bays: 

It. is general and unlimited in its terms. The full power to regulate a particular 
subject implies the whole subject, and leaves no residuum. A grant of the whole 
is incompatible with the existence of a rightin another to any part of it. A grant 
of a power to regulate necessarily excludes the action of all others, who would 
perform the same operation on the same thing. 

And the same views are maintained by Mr. Justice Story in his dis- 
senting opinion in The City of New York vs. Miln, in the Supreme Court, 
in 1837. 

In the convention, however, which framed the Constitution, on the 
20th day of August, 1787, it was moved and seconded to insert the 
words “sole and exclusive” before the word “power,” so as in express 
terms to give to Congress the sole and exclusive power to regulate 
commerce ; and on the vote being taken, the amendment was rejected by 
a vote of 6 to 5: 

ane Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Sonth Car- 
OlLnA-—. 

Naze—Conmectiont, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Geor- 
gia—s. 

Unquestionably there is great significance in that proceeding. It 
would be quite unreasonable in this connection to dispute the weight 
of such authority. It is in fact an express refusal to delegate the sole 
and exclusive power. And it operates as a restriction upon the grant, 
running with the grant and qualifying it. 

In the memorable case of Gibbons vs, Ogden, in the Supreme Court 
in 1824, Mr. Webster contended for the exclusiveness of the power. 
Iie said, “The people intended, in establishing the Constitution, to 
transfer from the soveral States to a general government, those high 
uxt important powers over commerce, which, in their exercise, were 
to maintain auniform and generalsystem.” From the very nature of 
the case, these powers he thought must be exclusive ; that is, the high- 
est branches of commercial regulation must be exclusively committed to 
a single head. He was of the opinion, speaking in general terms, 
that roads, bridges, and ferries, though, of course, affecting commerce 
and intercourse, are not of such importance and elevation as to be 
deemed the subjects of commercial regulation. In his opinion a reason- 
able construction should be given to the Constitution; and such con- 
struction is as necessary to the just power of the States as to the 
authority of Congress. 


But Mr. Oakley, of counsel on the other side, maintained the oppo- 


site ground with equal plausibility and force, and contended that it 
was perfectly settled that an affirmative grant of power to the United 
States does not, of itself, divest the States of a like power, and that 
the question was no longer open for discussion in the Supreme Court. 
But the case of Gibbons rs. Ogden did not decide this question. 

In delivering the opinion of the court, Chief Justice Marshall said, 
in this connection, that many of the powers formerly exercised by the 
States are transferred to the Government of the Union; yet the State 
governments remain and constitute a most important part of our 
system. 


When each government exercises the power of taxation, neither exercises the 


power of the other. But when a State proceeds to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, or among the several States, it is exercising the power that is granted 


to Congress, and is doing the very thing which Congress is authorized todo. There 
is no analogy, then, between the power of taxation and the power of regulating com. 
merce. . ” * In discussing the question whether this power is still in 
the States, in the case under consideration, we may dismiss it from the inquiry whether 
it is surrendered by the mere grant to Congress, or is retained until Congress shal] 
exercise the power. We may dismiss that inquiry, because it has been exercised 

and the samiations which Congress deemed it proper to make are now in full opera. 
tion. The sole question is, cana State regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States while Congress is regulating it? 

And in the Passenger cases in the Supreme Court in 1849, Mr. Jus- 
tice McLean, in delivering the opinion of the court, observed, in 
referring to the commercial power, that the States retained every 
attribute of sovereignty which is not plainly vested in the Federal 
Government and inhibited to the States, and whether he considered 
the nature and object of the commercial power, the class of powers 
with which it was wlaced, the decision of the Supreme Court in Gib- 
bons vs. Ogden, and in Brown vs. Maryland, he was brought to the 
conclusion that the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the States was by the Constitution exclusively vested in 
Congress. But he maintained, with equal stringency, that all commer- 
cial action within the limits of a State, which does not extend to any 
other State or foreign country, is exclusively under State regulation. 
That commerce, he contended, Congress had no more power to regu- 
Jate than a State had to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 

And Mr. Justice Wayne, in the same cases, in considering the sub- 
ject-matter of the grant in the Constitution, was satistied that the 
meaning of the terms used was to exclude the States from regulating 
commerce in any way except as to their own internal trade. The 
power in Congress could not be said to be unlimited, because it was 
expressly prohibited from levying any tax or duty on articles exported 
from any State. This was an insuperable restriction. Inspection 
laws, quarantine laws, health laws, and all laws regulating the in- 
ternal commerce of a State, and laws relating to turnpikes, roads, 
ferries, &c., he said, were “ component parts of that immense mass of 
legislation which embraces everything within the territory of a State, 
not surrendered to the General Government.” 

In the case of Cooley vs. The Board of Wardens of Philadelphia, in 
the Supreme Court in 1851, Mr. Justice McLean insisted upon the 
exclusiveness of this power, and in his dissenting opinion observed— 


That a State may regulate foreign commerce, or commerce among the States, 
is adoetrine which has been advanced by individual judges of this court; but never 
before, I believe, has such a power been sanctioned by the decision of this court. In 
this case, the power to regulate pilots is admitted to belong to the commercial 
power of Congress; and yet it is held that a State, by virtue of its inherent power, 
may regulate the subject until such regulation shall be annulled by Congress. 
This is the principle established by this decision. * * * The power is recognized in 
the State, because the subject is more appropriate for State than Federalaction; and, 
consequently, it must be presumed the Constitution cannot have intended to inhibit 
Stateaction. This is not arule by which the Constitution is to be construed. It 
can receive but little support from the discussions which took place on the adoption 
of the Constitution, and none at all from the earlier decisions of this court. 


But the doctrine of the foregoing opinion of that eminent jurist 
was again overruled by the Supreme Court in 1865 in the case of Gil- 
man vs, Philadelphia, where the same subject was under consideration. 
The opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Swayne. The 
court, after reciting that the Federal Government possesses no powers 
but such as had been delegated to it; that the States retain all but 
such as they have surrendered ; that the power to authorize the build- 
ing of bridges is not to be found in the Federal Constitution ; that that 
power has not been taken from the States; that it must reside some- 
where ; that the States had it before the Constitution was adopted, 
and that they have it still, affirmed the doctrine of the case last above 
cited. The court said: 


The power to regulate commere¢ covers a wide field, and embraces a great variety 
of subjects. Some of those subjects call for uniform rules and national legislation; 
others can be best regulated by rules and provisions suggested by the varying cir- 
cumstances of different localities, and limited in their operation to such localities 
respectively. To this extent the power to regulate commerce may be exercised by 
the States. Whether the power in any given case is vested exclusively in tho 
General Government depends upon the nature of the subject to be regulated. Pilot 
laws are requlations of commerce, but if a State enact them in good faith, and nof 
covertly for another purpose, they are not in conflict with the power to regulate 
commerce, committed to Congress by the Constitution. 


As late as 1872 this subject came up for consideration in the Supreme 
Court in the case of the Reading Railroad Company vs. The State 
of Pennsylvania. The opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Strong. In that opinion it was deemed unnecessary to review 
the much-debat®d question whether the Federal power to regulate 
commerce among the States was exclusive. The earlier decisions of 
the court had held to the affirmative. It had been often argued, 
and sometimes intimated, that in the absence of congressional regula- 
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tions State regulations might be made. This was denied. Cases that | current jurisdiction in the States in the regulation of commerce, be- 
had been decided in support of State laws related to bridges, dams, | cause the grant of power to Congress would be supreme within the 
lice health, or subjects of a kindred nature, not involving strictly 
’ rr . . 

Samael relations. Transportation of passengers or merchandise 
through a State, or from one State to another, is within the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce among the States, and cannot be 
subjected to State taxation. 

Merchandise is the subject of commerce. Transportation is essential to com- 
eee and every burden laid upon it is pro tanto a restriction. Whatever, there- 
en may be the true doctrine respecting the exclusiveness of the power vested in 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States, we regard it as established that 


no State can impose a tax upon freight transported from State to State, or upon the 
transporter because of such transportation. 


range of its objects, and would preclude interfering or contlicting 
legislation. 

Of a like opinion was President Monroe, in his special message to 
the House on May 4, 1822: 















































The national Government begins where the State governments terminate, exeept 
in some instances where there is a concurrent jurisdiction between them. This 
Governmentis also, according to the extent of its powers, a complete sovereignty. I 
speak here asrepeatedly mentioned before. altogether of representative sovereignty, 
for the real sovereignty is in the people alone. Et 

In delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court, in 1819, in Sturgis 
vs. Crowninshield, Chief Justice Marshall, adverting to the question 
now under consideration, observed that when the American people 
created the national Legislature, with certain enumerated powers, it 
was neither necessary nor proper to define the powers retained by the 
States. Those powers remained, after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, what they were before, except so far as they were 
abridged by the grants in that instrument. In some instances, as in 
making treaties, the Constitution contains express prohibition against 
the States, and these show the sense of the convention to have been, 
that the mere grant of power to Congress does not imply a@ prohibition 
on the States to exercise the same powers. It does not follow, low- 
ever, that this concurrent power of legislation extends to every pos 
sible case in which its exercise by the States has not been expressly 
prohibited. 

Whenever the termsin which a power is granted to Congress, or the nature of the 
power, requires that itshould be exorcised exclusively by Congress, the subject is 


as completely taken from the State Legislatures as if they had been expressly for- 
bidden to act on it. 


The House cannot be insensible to the gravity of a question which 
perplexes and divides such intellects as those of Marshail, Taney, 
Story, McLean, and others scarcely less commanding. W ith all their 
transcendent powers of analysis, generalization, and reflection, they 
have left this question where they found it, and the divided sover- 
eignty between the loeal and the general governments still remains 
in the two lineal institutions, instinct With harmonious vitality, in 
shares practically undefined and undetinable. However superticial 
or profound may be the researches into our twofold system, its phe- 
nomena will probably continue to divide and perplex in the future 
as in the past, so Jong as it shall rest upon its original foundation. 
Efforts of construction to reduce great constitutional barriers to the 
low level of exact lines, minute intersections, and fixed quantities, in 
the administration of its details, amid the shifting gales of expedi- 
ency or passion, run into metaphysical subtilty, and end in consoli- 
dation. 

In our systems of civil polity, the mutual dependence, the cease- 
less action, of the State and Federal governments is vital, organic, 
andomnipresent. The power to regulate commerce among the States 
may, metaphysically, be said to be a unit, to be incapable of division, 
to be exclusively in Congress. In the same sense sovereignty is said to 
be a unit, incapable of division, exclusively in the people; but many 
of its powers are classified and delegated, or reserved, to be exercised 
by designated agencies upon subjects upon which they are designed 
to act. 

And the subjects upon which the commercial power must act, as 
act it everywhere must, on and over the merely theoretical bound- 
aries of both local and Federal jurisdictions, are multifarious and 
inseparable, and wholly beyond the single compass of either the one 
or the other. Those kindred co-operating jurisdictions are poised 
and adjusted within their appropriate limits by the checks and bal- 
ances subject to whose restraining influences they act and react 
the one upon the other. But the subjects, instruments, and agencies 
which are comprehended by and which compose commerce are, and 
have ever been, and must continue to be, dealt with and regulated 
by both the State and Federal governments in their blended propor- 
tions. And in the light which our political and judicial history 
sheds upon this interesting fragment of delegated power, it is most 
obvious that, if we speak with the exactness and precision of inex- 
orable fact, though it may be said the Federal power to regulate 
commerce among the States is supreme within the limited range of 
its objects, it cannot properly be aflirmed of it that it is, has ever 
been, or can ever be, in the past and present condition of the Federal 
Constitution, incompatible with the co-existence of a right in the 
States to any part, and in that sense exclusive. 

18 IT CONCURRENT? 

The greatest masters of thought and expression have conceded the 
difficulty in definitions and distinctions to speak always with abso- 
lute precision and exactness. Certainly in the hurry and turmoil of 
congressional discussion such difficulty disputes every step of our 
progress with questions of the character of the one now under con- 
sideration. To find the truce solution of the problem of constitutional 
power to legislate in the manner proposed by this bill, due cireum- 
spection demands of us to walk reverently through the aisles and cor- 
ridors, and beneath the enduring monuments of the angust structure, 
and to thoughtfully feel our way to its sanctuaries, guided by the 
sages and jurists who have contributed to originate, illustrate, and 
expound it. 

Under the best auspices difficulties will be found still to confront 
us. If any gentleman friendly to this bill should lay down the prop- 
osition that State legislation and Federal legislation relating to eom- 
merce had not, from time to time, and continually from the organ- 
ization of the latter, co-operated, contributed to the same event or 
effect—that along the mathematical boundaries of the one jurisdic- 
tion and the other, through the great seas, lakes, rivers, and over the 
great mountains and plains which bound or intersect our dominion, 
the one had not accompanied and was not found collaterally con- 
nected with the other—I venture to say he would find it quite impos- 
sible to maintain it in the face of the weighticst mass of testimony to 
the contrary, of the most commanding authority, running through the 
whole period of our Federal history. And it is as to the adequacy of 
that testimony to produce conviction that the exercise of the power 
to regulate commerce among the States has been, and continues to 
, concurrent in the two governments, that I propose now briefly to 
marshal parts of it before the House. 

In the debate in the convention of 1787 pending the discussion, 
Mr. Sherman said that no danger was to be apprehended from a con- 


But even in that class of cases the difficulties in the way of draw- 
ing the line where one begins and the other ends, remain. And they 
are adverted to by the Chief Justice, in construing the power to 
“establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States.” Bankruptcy and insolvency, in the common and 
legal acceptation of those terms, import the state or condition of a 
person who is unable to pay hisdebts. In common parlance they are 
equivalents. The supposed necessity for them arises out of the exi- 
gencies of commerce, It was at one time contended that Congress 
possessed the exclusive power to regulate both bankruptey and insolv- 
ency. But that shellof contention was long agoexploded. The Chief 
Justice said: 


The establishment of uniformity is, perhaps, incompatible with State legislation, 
on that part of the subject to which the acts of Congress may extend. Butthe sub 
ject is divisible in its nature into bankrupt and insolvent laws; though the line of 
partition between them is not so distinetly marked as to enable any person to say, with 
aga precision, what belongs exclusively to the one, and not to the other class of 

aws. The difficulty can arise only in our complex system, where the Legislature of 
the Union possesses the power of enacting bankrupt laws; and those of the States, 
the power of enacting insolvent laws. 


He said the line of distinction must be, in a great degree, arbitrary. 
The two systems have existed apart from each other, and the counee- 
tion between them is such as to render it diflicult to say how far they 
may be blended together. Much inconvenience would result from 
that construction of the Constitution which should deny to the State 
Legislatures the power of acting on this subject, in consequence of the 
grant to Congress. It may be thought more convenient that much of 
it should be regulated by State legislation, and Congress may purposely 
omit to provide for many cases to which their power extends, 

It is not the mere existence of the power, but its exercise, which is incompatible 
with the exercise of the same power by the States. The Constitution does 
not grant to the States the power of passing bankrupt laws, or any other power ; 
but finds them in possession of it, and may either prohibit its future exercise 
entirely, or restrain it so far as national policy may require. 

Mr. Justice Story delivered an elaborate dissenting opinion in the 
Supreme Court in Houston vs. Moore in 1820. In that opinion the 
same general doctrine was adhered to by him. There are many simi- 
lar powers in the two governments, of vital importance to cach. It 
is not true that a mere affirmative grant of powers to Congress vests 
therein an exclusive sovereignty over all the subjects to which it 
relates. The powers granted are never exclusive by construction merely. 
They are exclusive only where they are expressly so; where their ex- 
ercise by the States is prohibited, or is repugnant, or incompatible. 
In all other cases the power of the States is concurrent. This is so 
upon two grounds: first, upon the soundest principles of general rea- 
soning; and, secondly, upon the tenth amendment to tne Constitution: 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the sata, 


Any friction which might ensue in the practical operation of this 
concurrent jurisdiction is precluded by force of the sixth article, 
which declares: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thervof, - " shall be the supreme law of the land. 


And Mr. Justice Johnson, who also dissented from some of the 
views in the opinion of the court, but concurred in the judgment 
rendered, used this remarkable language: 

This is a branch of the exploded doctrine, that within the scope in which Congress 
may legislate the States shall not legislate. That they cannot, when legislating 
within that ceded region of power, run counter to the laws of Congress, is deni: 
by no one; but, as I before observed, to reason against the exercise of this power 
from the possible abuse of it, is not for a court of justice, 
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And Mr. Justice Washington, who delivered the judgment of the 
court, held that Congress has power to provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the militia; that itis presumable that the framers 
of the Constitution contemplated a full exercise of the power. But, 
if Congress had declined to exercise it, it was competent to the State 
yovernments to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining their 
respective militia, in such manner as they might think proper, 

‘That this and other merely affirmative grants in the Constitution 
are concurrent is sustained by an inference quite conclusive from the 
terms of that portion of the sixth article of the Constitution just 
quoted. That important fortification in the Federal structure relat- 
ing to the supremacy of the law once omitted, the power of the States 
might have followed their commerce by land and by sea. To that 
self-imposed restraint they have ever yielded as to a volition of their 
own undisputed sovereignty, but the fact still remains that the con- 
current exercise of the power to regulate commerce among the States 
is so “intermixed with the materials which compose it, 80 interwoven 
with the web, so blended with its texture, as to be incapable of being 
separated from it without rending into shreds” the harmony and 
completeness of the Federal system. : 

In the course of the argument of the celebrated case of Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, in 1824, Mr. Emmet observed that it had been said by very high 
authority that the power of Congress to regulate commerce “ sweeps 
away the whole subject-matter.” If so, it makes a wreck of State 
legislation, leaving only a few standing ruins to mark the extent of 
the desolation. 

Sundry acts of Congress, in 1796 and 1799, directed certain officers 
of the General Government to assist in the execution of State legisla- 
tion affecting commerce among the States and with foreign nations 
by means of quarantine and health laws. Those acts of Congress 
were political recognitions of the constitutionality of the State laws. 
It is true the acts of Congress designated the State laws as quaran- 
tine and health laws; but it is equally true that, call them by what- 
ever name, their nature and effect were the same, and by their nature 
and effect they were regulations of commerce among the States and 
with foreign nations. And in adverting to those and other State laws 
regulating pilots upon the coast, equally within the commercial power, 
Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the court, said 
that the recognition of the State laws was in the spirit of harmony 
and conciliation incumbent upon the two governments, in pursuance 
of which Congress had adapted its legislation to the laws of the States 
operating upon and affecting the identical subject-matter; that when 
the Government of the United States was brought into existence, it 
found a system for the regulation of sea pilots in force in every State ; 
that the acts of Congress alluded to adopted the State laws and gave 
to them the same validity as if their provisions had been specially 
made by Congress; that although Congress could not confer upon a 
State power to legislate, and could not give validity to a State law in 
contliet with the Constitution, it could adopt the provisions of a valid 
State law; and that the congressional acts referred to unquestionably 
manifested a disposition to leave the subject of these State laws en- 
tirely to the States until Congress should see proper to otherwise inter- 
1OS8C, 

In 1229 the Supreme Court decided a case of very great interest in 
this connection, Wilson and others vs. The Blackbird Creek Marsh 
Company, (2 Peters.) It involved the question of repugnancy to the 
commercial power of the Constitution by the Delaware act authoriz- 
ing the building of a dam across Blackbird Creek, a navigable stream 
and public highway, through which the tide ebbed and flowed. Chief 
Justice Marshall delivered the opinion of the court. 

The act of Assembly stopped a navigable creek, and so interfered 
with the right of the public in the habit of navigating it. But the 
interference, unless in conflict with the Federal Constitution, or a 
Federal law, was an affair of the State of Delaware and the citizens 
thereof, of which the Supreme Court could not take cognizance: 

If Congress had passed any act which bore upon the case, any act in execution of 
the power to regulate commerce, the object of which was to control State legislation 
ever those small navigable creeks into which the tide flows, and which abound 
throughout the lower country of the Middle and Southern States, we should feel 
not much difficulty in saying that a State law coming in conflict with such act 
would be void. But Congress has passed no such act. The repugnancy of the law 
of Delaware to the Constitution is placed entirely on its repugnancy to the power 
te regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, a power 
which has not been so exercised as to affect the question. We do not think that 
the act empowering the Blackbird Creek Marsh Company to place a dam across 
the creek can, under all the circumstances of the case, be considered as repugnant 
to the power to regulate commerce in its dormant state, or as being in conflict with 
any law passed on the subject. 

In the License cases in the Supreme Court, in 1847, the question to 
be decided was whether a State was prohibited by the Federal Con- 
stitution from making any regulations of foreign commerce, or of 
commerce with another State, confined to its own territory, for its 
own interest, and not in conflict with a law of Congress. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney delivered the judgment of the court, and in his opinion 
explained the law to be that the mere grant of power cannot be con- 
strued to be an absolute prohibition to the exercise of any power over 
the same subject by the States. For the convenience of its trade, for 
the health of its citizens, for its own perts and harbors, and for its 
own territory, the State may make regulations which will be valid if 
not in conflict with a law of Congress. This construction was un- 
questioned at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court maintained the power of the States. 


: If it was intended to forbid the States from making any regulations of commerce 
it is difficult to account for the omission to prohibit it, when that prohibition has 
been so carefally and distinctly inserted in relation to other powers, where the ac 


tion of the State over the same subject was intended to be entirely excluded, a 
if, as I think, the framers of the Constitution (knowing that a multitude of minor 


regulations must be necessary, which Congress amidits great concerns could never 
find time toconsiderand provide) intended merely tomake the power of the Fede: | 
Government supreme upon this subject over that of the States, then the omission 
of any prohibition is accounted for, and is consistent with the whole instrument. 


The laws in relation to pilots and pilotage, health and quarantine 
are regulations of foreign commerce ; they deal with the ship, cargo, 
and crew, detaining and inspecting them, and destroy the cargo if 
deemed dangerous to health. And the expense in executing the State 
law is imposed upon the ship. This power has always been exercised 
by the States, recognized by Congress, and affirmed and enforced by 
the Supreme Court. The doctrine of the exclusive power of Congress 
is comparatively modern. It was never seriously put forward until 
after the decision in Gibbons vs. Ogden. But it isnot the doctrine of 
the opinion in that case. That opinion establishes the doctrine that 
a State may in the execution of its powers of internal police make 
regulations of foreign commerce ; and that such regulations are valid 
unless they conflict with a law of Congress. : 

The States exercise their own powers in laying taxes for State pur- 
poses, although the same thing is taxed by Congress; and they exer- 
cise powers granted to Congress when they make regulations of com- 
merce. 

In the first case, the State power is concurrent with that of the General Govern. 
ment, is equal to it, and is not bound to yield. In the second it is subordinate and 
subject to the superior and controlling power conferred upon Congress. And it is 
solely with reference to this distinction, and in the midst of this argument upon it; 


that the court in Gibbons vs. Ogden uses the expressions which are supposed to 
maintain an absolute prohibition to the States, 


The case was not decided upon that ground, but upon the ground 
of a conflict between the law of New York and the law of Congress. 
In Wilson vs. The Blackbird Creek Marsh Company, five years after 
the opinion in Gibbons vs. Ogden, the court held that the law of 
Delaware was not invalid merely because it made regulations of com- 
merce. Chief Justice Marshall delivered both opinions, and the 
later opinion is considered as an exposition of what he meant to 
decide in the former. And this interpretation of the opinions of 
Chief Justice Marshall in those two cases is given to them alike 
by Chief Justice Taney and Justices Thompson and Catron. 

In the Passenger cases, in the Supreme Court, in 1849, in conclud- 
ing a very learned opinion against the doctrine of exclusive power 
in Congress to regulate commerce among the States, Mr. Justice 
Woodbury said: 

This construction of tho Constitution, upholding concurrent laws by a State 
where donbts exist, and it is fairly open for adoption, has much to commend it in 
this instance, as the States which singly become feebler and weaker daily as their 
number and the whole Union increases—being now thirty to one instead of thirtecti 
to one—will not thus be rendered still feebler, and the central government, daily 
becoming more powerful and strong, will not thus be rendered still stronger. So 
the authority of the latter will not thus, by mere construction, be made to absor) 
and overwhelm the natural and appropriate rights of sovereign States, nor mislead 
them by silence. 

Two years afterward was decided in the Supreme Court the inter- 
esting case of Cooley rs. Board of Wardens of Philadelphia, in which 
the question in discussion was squarely met and adjudged in favor of 
the State power. Mr. Justice Curtis delivered the opinion of the 
court, and it was held that the power to regulate commerce included 
navigation. The regulation of pilots, the modes and times of their 
services, their responsibilities, their powers, and the subject of penal- 
ties, constitute regulations of navigation and commerce within the 
meaning of the commercial clause of the Constitution. _ The act of 
Congress of 1789, providing that pilots shall continue to be regulated 
by such laws as the States may enact for that purpose, instead of 
being inoperative as an attempt to confer on the States a power to 
legislate of which the Constitution had deprived them, manifests the 
understanding of Congress at the outset of the Government that the 
subject is not such as to require its exclusive legislation. Such has 
been the practice of the States and the Federal Government since the 
origin of the latter. The act of 1789 gives its sanction only to laws 
enacted by the States. This implies a constitutional power in them 
so to legislate. For the courts say only arule enacted by the sovereign 
= of a State, acting in its legislative capacity, can be deemed a 

aw enacted by a State. 

We are of opinion that this State law was enacted by virtue of a power resit- 
ing in the State to legislate; * ~* * that it does not interfere with any system 
which Congress has established by making regulations, or by intentionally jeaving 


individuals to their own unrestricted action; that the law is therefore valid ; an¢ 
the judgment of the supreme court of Pennsylvania in each case must be affirmed. 


Fifteen years had elapsed when the Supreme Court reiterated the 
same doctrine in 1865 in the case of Gilman vs. Philadelphia. The 
opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Swayne. The power to regu- 
late commerce may be exercised by the States. Whether in any case 
the power is vested exclusively in Congress depends upon the subject 
to be regulated. Pilot laws are regulations of commerce. A State 
may enact them. Bridges are connecting parts of streets, turnpikes, 
and railroads, and are instruments of commerce. Themunicipal power 
may regulate them: . : 

The States havo always exercised this power, and from the nature and objects of 
the two systems of government they must always continue to exercise it, subject, 


however, In al] cases, to the paramount authority of Congress, whenever the poweT 
of the States shall be exe within the sphere of the commercial power which be- 
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longs to the nation * * Tf it be objected that the conclusion we have reached 
ong: é ° . 


-ers worthy of consideration. The possible abuse of any power is no 
= I aiat. ; a, a axles in the legislation of the States 
hich are wholly beyond the reach of the Government of the nation. 

In 1872 arose in the Supreme Court the case of the Reading Rail- 

road Company vs. Pennsylvania. rhe opinion was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Strong. The case decided a State tax upon the carriage of mer- 
chandise from State to State to be in conflict with the F ederal Con- 
sti jon. 
The emancipation of commerce among the States, by the creation 
and delegation of a central power to remove and preclude State re- 
strietions and obstructions, mainly contributed to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. This fact was established in the consideration 
of the first branch of this discussion. The decision in the Reading 
case, just mentioned, remov ed just such a restriction or obstruction, by 
giving effect to the power delegated. ; 

The court said transportation is essential to commerce, and every 
burden laid upon it is pro tanto a restriction. But they neither dis- 
cuss nor decide the question of exclusiveness : 

Whatever may be tho true doctrine respecting the exclusiveness of the power 
vested in Congress to regulate commerce among the States, we regard it as estab- 
lished that no State can impose atax upon freight transported from State to State or 
upon the transportation, because of such transportation. But while holding this, we 
recognize fully the wwer of cach State to tax, at its discretion, its own internal 
commerce, and the franchises, property, or business of its own corporations, so that 
interstate intercourse, trade, or commerce, be not embarrassed or restricted. That 
must remain free. 

Subsequently to the former one, the State of Pennsylvania passed 
another revenue act to meet the exigency, by which a tax was im- 
posed on the gross receipts of the Reading Railroad Company. It, 
too, was resisted by the company, and litigated on the same ground 
of repugnancy to the congressional power to regulate commerce 
among the States. It was contended that this act imposed, under a 
different form, the same burden or restriction upon interstate com- 
merce. But the Supreme Court, by the same justice, held the State 
law to be constitutional and valid: 

That its ultimate effect may be to increase the cost of transportation must be 
admitted. So it must be admitted that a tax upon any article of personal property 
that may become a subject of commerce, or upon any instrument of commerce, 
affects commerce itself. If the tax be npon the instrument, such as a stage-coach, a 
railroad-car, or a canal, or steamboat, its tendency is to increase the cost of trans- 
portation. Still it is not a tax upon transportation or upon commerce, and it has 
never been seriously doubted that such a tax may be laid. 

In a later case in the Supreme Court, in 1872, Chief Justice Chase 
said, in delivering the opinion of the court in Osborne vs. Mobile, there 
are several cases in which the court has asserted the right of the State 
to legislate, in the absence of legislation by Congress, upon subjects 
over which the Constitution has clothed that body with legislative 
authority. 

The review of authorities upon this branch of the subject may ter- 
minate here. I regret the time consumed. I think I do not mistake 
the weight of the evidence adduced when I assume that the affirma- 
tive is clearly established, and that the doctrine has been settled that 
the States do now, and have always, exercised a concurrent power 
in regulating the subject of commerce. 

EXAMPLES OF STATE ‘LEGISLATION. 


A cursory survey of the statute laws of the States will demonstrate 
innumerable instances of very important regulations materially affect- 
ing commerce. The details would expand into a mass. Those laws 
stand and have stood through every vicissitude. Instances of a famil- 
iarclassareapparent. On andover navigable waters they have created 
and regulated steamboat and other commercial companies, and exclu- 
sive ferry franchises, which more or less interrupt or appropriate the 
freedom of navigation. Overland they have authorized and regulated 
roads of every description, canals, and stage and transportation lines 
for passengers and freight, which commonly intersect continuous 
routes at the boundaries of adjoining States. Over all these and all 
other species of highways their sovereignty has operated unchal- 
lenged by any questions of repugnancy to Federal power. Founderies, 
factories, machine-shops, mills, manufactories, steamboat and ship 
yards, and many varieties of incorporated companies, whose whole 
material, business, and production enter into the vital substance of 
commercial imports and exports with foreign nations and among the 
States, stand precisely in the same category. ‘To declare these laws 
void would be a measureless mischief. Federal control of the com- 
merce which they regulate would be State annihilation and monop- 
oly and centralization of the direst form. 

From the foundation of the Federal Government, or their accession 
to the Union, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, 
New York, and other States, have habitually passed and enforced 
quarantine, passenger, wreck, seaman, harbor, healih, pilot, and other 
laws affecting commerce. 

Quarantine laws direct possession to be taken of vessels arriving, 
their crews, passengers, and cargoes, and they are detained, and all 
imtereourse with the shore forbidden. So also health laws, with the 
power to purify, and, if necessary, to destroy the cargo. These laws 
interfere directly with foreign commerce, and control cargo, crew 
vessel, intercourse, and transit, pending the voyage. It is admitted 
they are laws materially regulating commerce; that the subjects they 
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! ( regulate belong to commerce, and are amenable to the regulations of 
will arm the States with authority potent for evil, and liable to be abused, there are | 


Congress. And whether entitled “an exercise of the reserved police 
power of the States” or “a concurrent power to regulate commeree,” 
the fact remains the same. Commerce isso regulated by the State law, 
and the constitutionality of those laws has been conceded, sanctioned, 
and deferred to by every department of the Federal Government, 
from the day of its organization. More than one hundred and thirty 


of such laws in the States were cited in the argument in 1837 in New 


York vs. Miln. 
THE PRACTICE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
Fresh from the contemporancous debates upon the formation, con - 


struction, and adoption of the Federal Constitution, and composed 


in part of persons eminent in framing it, the First Congress assembled 
under it, in 1789, enacted a law, providing— 

That all pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, harbors, and ports of the United States 
shall continue to be regulated in conformity with the existing laws of the States, re 


spectively, wherein such pilots may be, or with such laws as the States may, rexpect- 


ively, hereafter enact for that purpose. 


A clear, conclusive, contemporaneous exposition of the meaning of 
the provisions involved, of the Constitution, by the First Congress, 


composed in part of the framers of the instrument. 


Another instance of congressional recognition of the validity of 
these State :aws may be cited in the law of March 2, 1837, providing 
that masters of vessels coming in or going out upon waters forming 
the boundaries of States might lawfully— 

Employ any pilot, duly licensed or authorized by the laws of either of the States 
bounded on the said waters to pilot said vessel to or from said port. 

And, recognizing the great weight of these legislative expositions 
of the Constitution, the Supreme Court, in Cooley vs. The Board of 
Wardens, &c., said, if the States had been divested of the power to 
legislate on this subject by the grant of the commercial power, it is 
plain Congress could not confer upon them power thus to legislate. If 
the Constitution excluded the States from making any law regulat- 
ing commerce, certainly Congress could not grant, or in any manner 
reconvey, the power to the States. The acts of Congress sanctioned 


only laws enacted by the States, not usurpations of power or void 


acts of States; and hence was recognized the plenary constitutional 


power in the States to enact those laws. 


In the License cases Mr. Justice Catron adverted to this class of legis- 
lation. All necessary and many general regulations of commerce ex- 
isted in the States when the Constitution was adopted. Those in har- 
mony with that instrument were continued. They have since greatly 
accumulated, both as to commerce among the States and foreign com- 
merce. So minute and complex are the necessities of commerce, that 
not even States legislation is adequate to all its wants between ship and 
shore. To that end the States have descended to another division of 
institutional government, and vested the power in city corporations. 
Suitable regulations must be variant, with the varying circumstances 
of the different ports and places where commerce enters and clears, 
and would be difficult, if not impracticable, to congressional legisla- 
tion nor could the latter depute the power to corporations, as the 
States do. 

With the increase of commerce those difficulties would increase, 
especially on large rivers and along inland borders by land and water. 
Congress could not do what the States have done, are doing, and 
must continue to do, from a controlling necessity. All this was too 
manifest to have escaped the attention of the convention, and the 
Constitution was framed accordingly. 

On many of those subjects and instruments of commerce, as regn- 
lated by the States, coming within the scope of a proper exercise of 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States and 
with foreign nations, Congress has also legislated, and the two juris- 
dictions so interlaced have concurred down to our time without any 
serious jar. And throughout all the general and particular, the con- 
current and the exclusive, legislation of Congress, from 1729 to 1874, 
no instance is to be found of the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the States being exercised, to fix the rates 
of fare and freight for persons and things entering into what com- 
poses commerce in one form or another. Upon every subject fit for, 
or susceptible of, constitutional regulation, Congress has acted or ac- 
quiesced in the concurrent action of the States. Certainly with a 
freedom and boldness fully up to the measure of its constitutional 
functions, it has searched the heights and depths, the shoals and 
boundaries of Federal jurisdiction and sovereignty in a period of more 
than three-quarters of a century of constitutional history, distin- 
guished by a material prosperity and expansion which in their mag- 
nitude and splendor rival the creations of fiction. 

Though at times—some perhaps not remote from the present—the 
inflnence of the Government upon commerce might be shown to be 
ill judged and disastrous, this has not proceeded from the proper 
exercise of the congressional power to reyulate it, consistently with 
its objects. And evidences of the proper exercise of that power, with 
careful regard to its just limits, may be found interspersed all throngh 
the seventeen large volumes of Federal statute law. These form an 
immense mass of theoretical and practical construction and exposi- 
tion of the objects and limitations of the power to regulate commerce 
by the Federal Legislatare, coinposed of forty-three Congresses, which 
deserve the respect and ought to secure the acquiescence of the House 
and country. 

The enumeration of some examples may be suggestive, that if the 
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power has been minutely and circumstantially exerted upon all its | government and to establish a central despotism. We have a whole- 
proper objects, it is equally true that it has reached its confines, | some dread of implied or constructive power; we need fear nothing, 


beyond which is the deluge. The power is construed, applied, and 
exhausted in existing regulations, such as those which relate to bea- 
cons, buoys, imposts, non-importation, non-intercourse, embargo, en- 
rollment, registry, &c., of boats, ships, and vessels, highways, naviga- 
tion, pilots on the coasts, lakes, and rivers, quarantine, regulation and 
protection of seamen, rivers and harbors, tonnage, trade, tor the secu- 
rity of the wages of seamen, regulations for passenger-ships and 
other vessels, railroads and,canals, bridges, ports of entry and deliv- 
ery, and for the better security of life, &c., upon the Ohio and other 
rivers, licenses, supervisors, inspectors, construction, equipment, offi- 
cers, crews, and so on. 

In looking with some care through that great mass of statute law 
I have been unable to find one letter or syllable which countenances 
the proposition of the pending bill, for the Federal Government to 
enter the counting-room, or upon the road of, at this time, one only of 
the many forms of transportation chartered by the State laws, and 
shackle and obstruct commerce by fixing an arbitrary schedule of 
rates and hire for the labor,skill, enterprise, and property of the citi- 


but hope much, from implied and constructive restrictions supple- 
menting the more definite ones of reservation and prohibition. 

Said Mr. Madison, in a letter to Mr. Cabell, in 127 

The meaning of the power to regulate commerce is to be sought in the general 
use of the phrase; in other words, in the objects generally understood to be em. 
braced by the power whenit was inserted in the Constitution. 

And again, in 1828: 

In all doubtful cases, it becomes every government to lean rather to a confi. 
dence in the judgment of individuals, than to interpositions controlling the freo 
exercise of it. 

And in the forty-fifth number of the Federalist he designated exter- 
nal objects, such as those of war, peace, negotiation, and foreign com- 
meree as the class upon which the few and defined powers of the Fed- 
eral Government were designed mainly to operate; and those of the 
States upon all the objects which in the ordinary course of affairs, 
concern the lives, liberty, and property of the people, and the inter- 
nal order, improvement, and prosperity of the State. 

Power to regulate commerce among the States is a power to control 


zen owner or operator, and compel him to take it under penalty of State legislation imposing restrictions upon commerce among the 


being prosecuted for crime. 

Said Mr. Madison, in a letter to Mr. Cabell, in March, 1827: 

If every new Congress were to disregard a meaning of the instrument uniformly 
sustained by their predecessors for such a period, there would be less stability in 
the fundamental law than is required for the public good in the ordinary expo- 
sitions of law. And the case of the chancellor's foot, as a substitute for an estab- 
lished measure, would illustrate the question as well as the lesser evil of uncer- 
tainty and mutability. 

The Constitution may be as grossly violated by acting against its 
meaning as against its letter. 

THE OBJECTS OR NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE POWER. 

The violence done to the spirit and meaning of the Constitution by 
perverting and forcing a general power over commerce among the 
United States into the details of the private affairs of citizens of the 
States will not fail to be conspicuous upon candid investigation and 
reflection concerning the object or nature and extent of the power in 
the circumstances of its origin, theory, and practical history. 

Che Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States. 

The termsused to express the grant are general. Undoubtedly,ina 
state of isolation, the words aresufticiently sweeping. Must construc- 
tion be confined exclusively to the words employed, or must it not ex- 
plore the whole genius and context of the instrument, together with 
the history of its formation and its contemporaneous explanation and 
application, in order to arrive at the objects or nature and extent of 
its powers? The words used comprehend every species of commer- 
cial intercourse. They are without inherent limitation. But does 
any person contend there are consequently no constitutional limita- 
tions upon the grant of power to regulate commerce? The Constitu- 


States, by prescribing uniform regulations of a general nature when 
necessary to secure facility and safety in its vehicles; not a power 
to enter into the intrinsical operations and minute details, per se, of 
commerce, and fix the prices, rates, and hire of personal intercourse, 
transportation, labor, and property. Such petty, inquisitorial med- 
dling and tyranny in the abuse of delegated power would be fatal 
to that freedom which is essential alike to the States and to the enter- 
prise of the citizens whose operations they regulate. It would be 
tantamount to asort of federal communism, if the expression may he 
allowed. In striving to exorcise all the evil spirits in arbitrary 
power, the framers of the Constitution calculated this one had gone 
into the sea with the herd. 

The power to regulate commerce among the States is in the same 
words with the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
If Congress can impose duties to protect American industry against 
foreign competition, does it not follow that Congress may impose 
duties to protect the industry and productions of the States against 
the competition of each other? It was in response to a query like 
this that the following interesting doctrine was enunciated in a letter 
in 1832, designed for Professor Davis, of the University of Virginia, 
by Mr. Madison : 

Waiving the constitutional obstacles presented by the communion of rights and 
privileges among citizens of different States, the difficulties, the inutility, and the 
odium of such a project would be a sufficient security against it; a better security 
than can be found against abuses incident to most of the powers vested in every 
government. The power to regulate commerce among the States was well known 
and so explained by the advocates of the Constitution, when before the people for 
their consideration, to be as a necessary control on the conduct of some of the import- 
ing States toward their non-importing neighbors. A recurrence to the angry legis- 
lation produced by it among the parties, some of whom had passed commercial laws 
more rigid against others than against foreign nations, will well account for the 


tion is said, by high authority, to be one of enumeration, and not of | constitutional remedy. 


definition. It is permeated with limitations by expression, implica- 
tion, reservation, by the subjects to be affected, and by the nature and 
extent of the powers to be exercised. In the very next section an 
express limit was put upon the power, by denying to Congress the 
right to prohibit the immigration or importation of such persons as 
the States might see proper to admit. And another by denying to 
Congress the right to lay a tax or duty on articles exported from any 
State. And another by providing that— 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 


ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one 
State be obliged to onter, clear, or pay duties in another. 


And another by providing that— 


No person shall be * * * deprived of life, liberty or property, without due 


process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation, 


These are familiar examples of express limitations upon the com- 
mercial power. 

Of some of the implied limitations upon that power, or limitations 
arising from its subjects, its nature and extent, embracing operations 
and values known to the House to be of such vast scope and vital 
importance, Chief Justice Marshall gave an example in Gibbons rs. 
Ogden, when he said: 

It is not intended to say these words comprehend that commerce which is com- 
aay internal, which is carried on between man and man in a State, or between 


ifferent parts of the same Stato, and which does not extend to or affect other States. 
Such a power would be inconvenient, and is certainly unnecessary. 


And these limitations he finds; not in the words of the grant, but in 
the nature or objects and extent of the power as founded and cireum- 
scribed “by the genius and character of the whole Government.” 


And examples of limitations by reservation are equally familiar in 
articles 9 and 10 of the amendments. 


This important paper is corroborative of the position heretofore 
urged in this disenssion, and is a commanding exposition and proof 
of the fact that the power delegated to Congress to regulate com- 
merece among the States had for its especial object the removal and 
preclusion of State restrictions upon it, and the security to it of 
freedom and competition unshackled by the invidious control of rival 
governments. Duties, burdens, restrictions, and even embargoes, &c., 
might become proper, and even indispensable, in the exercise of the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, but Federal inter- 
ference with, and restrictions upon, commerce among the States, under 
color of the power to regulate it, were wholly different, incompatibie, 
and inadmissible, and had no foot-hold or advocate anywhere, as we 
have before seen in the progress of this discussion. 

In the leeture-room of the University of Virginia, in 1852, Professor 
Davis laid down this canon of construction: 

The purpose for which a power is granted constitutes an inherent and essential 
limitation of it, which those invested with it can no more disregard than the most 
express terms of limitation. * * * Itmay be that Congress may so mask this, and 
many other usurpations under the forms of the Constitution, as seemingly to exercise 
only their legitimate powers; but they do not, therefore, the less violate the charter 
which they profess to respect. To defend such encroachments on the ground of 
thefacility with which they may be committed, and the difficulty with which de- 
tected, is to advance the principle that impunity is the test of right—a principle 
as inadmissible and monstrous in politics as in morals, and which would equally, in 
both, justify any other act of treachery or crime. 

The British Parliament, prior to the Revolution, exercised arbitrary 
control in the regulation of commerce between the different ports of 
the empire. The Virginia Legislature declared it to be mere practice 
without right, and contrary to the true theory of the British constitu- 
tion. So long as its exercise was convenient and equitable the abuse 
was acquiesced inor overlooked. But so soon as it became the instru- 
ment of party and oppression, feeling and reflection were aroused. 


And the moment the claim to a direct and indefinite power was ingrafted on tho 


Tho enumeration in the Constitation, of certain rights, shall not be coustrued to | precedent of the regulating power, the whole charm was dissolved, and every eye 


deny or disparage others retained by the — 
aan he powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 


To give the exercise. of the power an operation coextensive with 
the words of the grant would carry it wherever commerce can 
found, and commerce is everywhere. This would be to practically 


opened to the usurpation. 
It was in view of the fatal tendencies of construing away the definite 


objects and the specified and enumerated powers of the Constitution 
that Mr. Madison in 1817, in his message vetoing the bank bonus bill, 


be | so solemnly averred that— 


Seeing that such a power is not expressly given to the Constitution, and believin 


abolish the barriers erected in the Constitution against arbitrary | that it cannot be deduced from any part of it, without an inadmissible latitude 0 
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construction; * * and believing also, that the permanent success of the Constitu- 
tion depends on a definitive partition of powers between the General and State gov- 
ernments, and that no adequate landmarks would be left by the constructive ex- 
tension of the powers of Congress, as proposed in the bill, I have no option but to 
withhold my signature from it. 


To the like effect said Mr. Jefferson, in 1791: 


To take a single step beyond the boundaries thus spemally drawn around the 
powers of Congress, is to take possession of a boundless field of power, no longer 
susceptible of any definition. * * It would reduce the whole instrument toa single 
phrase, that of instituting a Congress with power to do whatever would be for the 
vood of the United States; and as they would be the sole judges of the good or evil, 
it would be also a power to do whatever evil they pleased. 


Mr. Justice Story was not astrict constructionist. He was friendly 
to the largest and most vigorous constitutional power. In his com- 
mentaries he has elaborately examined and expounded the objects 
which come within the extent of the commercial power, both among 
the States and with foreign nations; but he has nowhere said or 
intimated, either in terms or inferentially, that fixing the price of 
services or of things entering into commerce, by land or water, was 
embraced among those objects. He has said, what we have already 
shown, that an essential object of this power was the freedom of 
commerce among the States to enterprise and competition by the relief 
of the States which import and export through other States from im- 
proper contributions levied upon commerce by the latter. He has 
elaborately explained the meaning of the words used to express the 
grant. He has minutely shown to what they have been applied and 
to what they may be applied, as heretofore noticed in this discussion. 
He shows that the power extends to the regulation of navigation and 
the coasting trade and fisheries, within as well as without any State, 
wherever it is connected with the commerce or intercourse within any 
other State, or with foreignnations. But it never occurred to him that 
it could fix the wages of the navigator, the value of the merchandise, 
or the price of the fish. It extends to the regulation and government 
of seamen on board of American ships, but he did not perceive that it 
could fix the pay or hire of the seaman, and say what he should receive 
for his labor or skill, and what the master or owner should pay. True, 
it has made regulations by which to secure fair play to the seaman in 
the payment of his wages according to his contract, at home and 
abroad, but it has not yet, that I am aware of, putapriceon him. It 
extends to the regulation of passenger and freight vessels, but it has 
not fixed the fare of the passenger per capita, nor the price of the 
freight per pound. But these retlections cannot be extended. 

That eminent jurist adds, further along in his Commentaries, what 
it may be well to ponder at this epoch: 

If the Constitution is to be only what the administration of the day may wish it 
to be, and is to assume any and all shapes which may suit the opinions and theories 
of public men, as they successively direct the public councils, it will be difficult, 
indeed, to ascertain what its real value is. It cannot possess either certainty, or 
uniformity, or safety. It will be one thing to-day, and another thing to-morrow, 
and again another thing on each succeeding day. The past will furnish no guide, 
and the future no security. It will be the reverse of a law, and entail upon the 


country the curse of that miserable servitude, so much abhorred and denounced, 
where all is vague and uncertain in the fundamentals of government. 


In Mr. Hamilton’s celebrated opinion as to the constitutionality of 
the Bank of the United States in 1791, he, too, elaborately reviewed 
the objects of this power, with the same result as that subsequently 
experienced by Mr. Justice Story. He went into minute details such 
as the prohibition of commodities from our ports; to impose duties 
on them ; to subject them to custom-house regulations ; to grant them 
exemptions or privileges; to prohibit the exportation of commodities; 
to prescribe rules concerning the characteristics and privileges of an 
American bottom; how she shall be navigated, whether by cittzens 
or foreigners, or both; of regulating the manner of contracting with 
seamen; the police of ships in their voyages; for the regulation of 
seamen in the merchant service; the granting of bounties to certain 
kinds of vessels, and on dried and pickled fish and salted provisions; 
for inspection; regulation of policies of insurance; of salvage; of 
pilots; regulation of bills of exchange between merchants of different 
States. 

Such are examples of Mr. Hamilton’s searching analysis of the 
objects and extent of the power to regulate commerce, but the dis- 
covery of the supposed constitutional authority to fix the price of 
services and of things entering into commerce baffled all his learning 
and sagacity. 

It is true this is negative proof. But negative proof is in many in- 
stances the only proof of which the subject-matter is susceptible, and 
then it is unanswerable. It is said the non-user does not prove the 
non-existence of a power. But it is equally true that that which does 
not exist cannot be used. Existence and non-user are sometimes found 
together ; but non-existence and non-user are always found together. 
They areinseparable. Long and uniform non-user repeals statutes. And 
it ls impossible to overlook or underrate the influence and utility of that 
spontaneous concert of action, that invisible power, by which with- 
out shock or commotion a people does justice upon bad laws, protects 
society against hasty or inconsiderate legislation, and in fact guards 
the legislator against himself. 

The Federal Constitution gives nothing to the States or to the people. 
Their rights and powers existed before it was formed, and are founded 
in the nature of sovereignty and the principles of freedom. They gave 
to the Constitution all it gives to Congress, and the exercise of the 
grants should be limited to their nature and to the objects to be sub- 
served for the sole good of the States and people. - The indefinite 


GOA 


enlargement of the extent and range of those 
the one and enslave the other. 

To make regulations of commerce by which it shall be carried on, 
to prescribe rules for transportation by land and water among the 
States, is not to fix the prices at which the articles and subjects of commerce 
shall be bought and sold; is not to fix prices for transportation of persons 
or things ; nor is it anything of the same nature. The transportation, 
per se, of the pound of freight, or the bale of goods, is private prop- 
erty in the carrier, in as plenary a sense of that term as the pound 
of freight or the bale of goods per se.is private property in the 
owner. If Congress has power to fix the price of the one species 
or article of private property, it has power to fix the price of the 
other species or article and of every species or article. They are all 
equally the subjects of commerce. The analysis of the proposition 
so to confiscate private property is a demonstration of some of the 
consequences of such indefinite enlargement of the extent and range 
of the grant under consideration. And if Congress under the power 
to regulate commerce among the States shall fix the price of the 
transportation per se, What but its own discretion is to restrain it 
from fixing the price of the pound of freight or of the bale of goods, 
and to enforce these regulations wherever commerce can be pursued 
and harassed, whether among the States or with foreign nations? 

It would involve a palpable and sweeping usurpation of the fune 
tions of contract, of the imprescriptible right which every man his 
to demand his own price for whatever he has to sell, and to have 
his price from the buyer. It would be difficult to state a more uy 
constitutional and pernicious invasion of private right, domestic gov 
ernment, and commercial freedom. It would forge a chain of restric- 
tions upon the limbs and arteries of commerce among the States by 
the agent specially constituted to remove and preclude restrictions, 
of a description far, far more irritating, unjust, and destructive of 
the interests involved, than all the previous restrictions of the States 
under the Articles of Confederation. In the deluge of its encroach 
ment upon rights, both public and private, hitherto sacred, it would 
presently ingulf all forms of industry and enterprise in the nature 
of inland earriers, by land and water, and carriers by sea, including 
owners of stage wagons and coaches and railroad trains, who cariy 
goods as well as passengers for hire; wagoners, teamsters, cartmen, dray- 
men, porters, masters and owners of ships, vessels, and all water craft, 
including steam-vessels and steam tow-boats, belonging to internal as 
well as coasting and foreign navigation, lightermen, barge-owners, 
canal-boatmen, ferries, and so on to the end of the alphabet; and in 
due time all other agents and operations directly or indirectly con 
nected with trade among the States or with foreign nations, untilevery 
man’s business would be managed by a Federal bureau, and every 
man’s income be measured by a Federal oftice-holder. 

What would have been thought of such miscalled regulation by the 
framers of the Constitution? Can any man doubt that the assertion 
of such an undefined and undefinable power by Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jay, in the commentaries composing the Federalist, would have 
resulted in the instant and inexorable rejection of the Constitution ? 

In Gibbons vs. Ogden, Chief Justice Marshall declares that the 
grant of Federal power was not made so as to inure solely to the 
benefit of the grantee, and its nature and extent must be collected 
and measured, not merely from the language of the instrument, but 
from the known purposes for which the powers were conferred. And 
then he proceeds to make one of those definitions, so lnminous and 
so axiomatic,in which he indicatesthe characteristic objects of the 
power: 

Commerce undoubtedly is traffic, but it is something more; it is intercourse. It 
describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations, in all 
its branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules for carrying on that intercourse 

And then he speaks of legitimate objects, by instancing laws con- 
cerning navigation ; laws for the admission of vessels into ports; rules 
for the conduct of individuals in buying and selling, or of barter ; 
laws prescribing what shall constitute American vessels; laws re- 
quiring vessels to be navigated by American seamen. But it never 
occurred to him that Congress might fix the ag of the articles of 
traffic, or the fare for the intercourse, or the value in dollars and cents 
of the services of the navigator, or the charges for passage or freight 
upon the vessel entering or leaving the port, or the price or equiva- 
lent that individuals might lawfully demand and have for their pri 
vate property bought, or sold, or bartered, or the wages or hire of 
the seamen, any more than what they should eat, drink, or wear, or 
how much or how little they should buy, or sell, or barter. His ideas 
of Federal power, liberal as they were, left some few of the minute 
details of human affairs to the sovereignty of the States and the voli 
tion of the citizen. 

To regulate commerce, says he, among the States, or intermingled 
with the States; commerce cannot stop at the external boundary line, 
but may be introduced into the interior. But these words do not apply 
to commerce between man and man, or between parts of the same 
State. We have seen examples of its limitations as to objects; here 
are examples of its limitations as to intercourse and boundary. 

Commerce, as the word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, every 
part of which is indicated by the term. This is the language of the 
Chief Justice. And he proceeds to show that this unit is ¢ pluribus 
unum, that its objects, its intercourse, its divisions, its operations, 

artake of the nature of the infinitesimal; that some of its objects, 
intercourse, and operations are not only beyond, but are actually in- 
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accessible to the utmost reach of Federal power, and have been so from 
the birth of Adam to the date of this bill, and he demonstrates that 
the extent and range of the grant must be ascertained by the words 
used taken in connection with the purposes and objects for which the grant 
was made, 

Neither from its words, its purposes and objects, nor any of its sur- 
roundings, can a colorable pretext be found for assuming that its 
scope embraced the right to fix the price of the intercourse, of the 
services, or the property of the citizen employed in commerce any- 
where, whether among the States or with foreign nations. The States 
and people delegated no such power, the Constitution contains no such 
power, the Government was created for no such purpose, and the genius 
of the people, the freedom of commerce, and the purity of future con- 
gressional legislation, alike forbid the usurpation. _ 

in support of the assumed existence of the constitutional right so to 
legislate can be found no color, in any expression from the tongue 
or pen of any of our jurists or statesmen before or since the era of 
1787~29. 

The ample power to regulate, to prescribe rules for carrying on 
commerce, (not to fix the price of the commodity,) does not stop at 
jurisdictional lines of the States. And the Chief Justice proceeds to 
show that if the commerce which is designated be the subject of a 
voyage commencing or terminating at a port within a State, then the 
regulating power of Congress may be exercised on it there, and that 
this is no interference with the internal commerce excluded from the 
regulating power of the latter. 

Precisely whathe understood to be the meaning of the word “regu- 
late,” as used in the Constitution, he proceeded to explain by reference 
to the act of September 1, 1789, for registering and clearing vessels, 
regulating the coasting trade, regulating the transportation of goods 
from and to Philadelphia and Baltimore across the State of Dela- 
ware, and for other purposes, and by reference to other acts of a like 
character. And this power, so limited by its objects, &c.,as we have 
seen, he says, may be exercised to its utmost extent; that it is plen- 
ary; that is, full, complete, as to its objects, and as to them is vested 
in Congress as absolutely as it would be in asingle government, having 
in its constitution the same restrictions on the exercise of the power as are 
Sound in the Constitution of the United States. 

And then the power of the States to pass inspection laws, which 
are regulations of commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations, is adverted to. It is a power founded in the sovereignty of 
the States, which, subject only to the Federal Constitution, is unlim- 
ited and undefined, whilst the powers of the United States are few 
and defined. Those inspection laws of the States— 

Form a portion of that immense mass of legislation, which embraces everything 
within the territory of a State not surrendered to the General Government—all 
which can be most advantageously exercised by the Statesthemselves. Inspection 
laws, quarantine laws, health laws of every description, as well as laws for regu- 
lating the internal commerce of a State, and those which respect turnpike roads, 
ferries, &c., are component —— this mass. No general power over these objects 
is granted to Congress; and, consequently, they remain subject to State legislation. 


And when Mr. Webster eloquently argued that the phrase “ toregu- 
late” implied in its nature full power over the thing to be regulated, 
that it excluded necessarily the action of all others that would per- 
form the same operation on the same thing, the Chief Justice refused to 
so decide it; and again adverted to the importance, in construing the 
grant, of interpreting the words used by the nature and objects of the 
power, as understood at the time of the adoption of the instrument, 
and make them the test of the arguments to be examined. 

And in the subsequent case, in 1827, of Brown vs. State of Maryland, 
he again emphasized the paramount importance of that rule of con- 
struction for the examination of the general objects to be accom- 
plished. The object of the powers conferred and the nature of those 
reserved must always be taken into view in expounding the words of 
any clause. 

If those enlightened rules of construction are to be disregarded, 
and the words only to be looked to, what part of commerce is left to 
the State or the citizen ? 

If it be adhered to, the just distinction will be maintained between 
the two classes of powers—delegated and reserved—which in some 
respects, like “the intervening colors between white and black, ap- 
proach so nearly as to wy er the understanding, as colors perplex 
the vision in marking the distinction between them.” 

And the Chief Justice, in the opinion of the court, again gave great 
prominence to the object of delegating to Congress the power to reg- 
ulate commerce among the States. The grant, says he, was meant to 
be as extensive as the mischief. What was the mischief? He specifically 
points itout: 


The oppressed and de. ed state of commerce previous to the adoption of the 
Constitution can scarcely be forgotten. It was regulated by foreign nations with 
a single view to their own interests; and our disunited eforts to counteract their 
restrictions were rendered impotent by want of combination. 


But down te that era, even the most despotic of foreign nations 
had in no instance undertaken to fix the price of the subjects of 
commerce. The citizen or subject was left ioe to fix his own price 
for his services or his effects. Such a mischief had not existed then; 
its introduction was left for our improved era, under the benign 
auspices of our grant of power to Congress to remove and preclude 
restrictions upon commerce among the States. It is inconceivable 


that the power should now be used to introduce a system of restric. 
tions upon the freedom of that identical commerce, far more odious 
and impolitic than those which it was especially designed to exclude. 

In Brown vs. State of Maryland the court decided that the State 
could not tax the importer’s sale of the goods in bulk. Such a tax 
would be inconsistent with the Federal power to regulate commerce. 
It was in the nature of a State restriction upon commerce. Congress 
has a right not only to authorize importation, but to authorize the 
importer to sell. The astonishment of the court would doubtless 
have been great, if it had been intimated, in argument, that Congress 
had power to fix the price of the bale of goods in bulk, the charges of 
the ship which brought it into port, the wages of the seamen who 
worked the vessel, the hire of the stevedore who hoisted the cargo, 
of the lighterman who brought it to the shore, of the drayman who 
drayed it to the warehouse of the importer. Yet commerce covers a!) 
that and these. But the nature and objects of the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the States not only do 
not embrace them, but exclude them as wholly incompatible with 
the generality, spirit, and intent of that power. 

As well might it be claimed the power may be used to fix the price 
of cotton, tobacco, whisky, hemp, wheat, corn, potatoes, cattle, mules, 
locomotives, steamboats, ships, railway iron, dry goods, and groceries, 
manufactures, &c., employed in commerce among the States or with 
foreign nations; for all these are of its legitimate objects; and, indeed, 
the inevitable logic of the exercise of the power, as sought to be con- 
strued, must carry it, in the discretion of Congress, to all these objects, 
and others, “‘ which, in the ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people, and the internal order, im- 
provement, and prosperity of the State,” as to which the authority of 
the State government is complete, unqualified, and exclusive. ~ 

Undoubtedly the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
has a breadth and operation different from that to regulate it among 
the States. The relations which the Government of the Union bear 
to foreign nations are wholly unlike those which bind it to the States. 
The former involve international and undetined considerations and 
exigencies; the latter definite objects and partitioned jurisdictions. 
The vitality of the Government, defined in the Constitution, is the 
organization composing the respective States, which embraces every- 
thing but certain designated Federal objects. In the argument of 
the Passenger cases, in the Supreme Court, in 1849, it was forcil]y 
urged that the limitation of the Government to those defined objects 
secures to it its proper strength and usefulness, and that no course 
could be more unwise and fatal than to arrogate to it the power o! 
the States, by taking from them what they have been accustomed to 
enjoy, including nine-tenths of the whole subject of commercial regu- 
lations, throngh every vicissitude of our Federal career. Subjects in- 
termingle. Commerce, manufactures, agriculture, are concerned in 
ship-building. Scarcely an act can be named which is not affiliated. 
Commerce, in its enlarged sense, covers nearly all the business rela- 
tions of society. The means employed to regniate it are as diverse 
as nature, and are more free to the States than to the Federal Govern- 
ment, because the means of the former are minute in their nature, 
unlimited and undefined, while those of the latter are general in their 
nature, few and defined. If the words of the grant were to be deci- 
sive of the extent, &c., of the power, the enigma would be of easy so- 
lution, and the friends of the pending bill might rejoice in the abso- 
luteness and universality of the words used. But the purposes and 
objects of the grant lie across their path. These Chief Justice Mar- 
shal] declares to be limitations upon the power. It derives no in- 
creased latitude from the difficulty to precisely draw the line in a!l 
cases. Mr. Justice McLean, in 1849, declared in the Passenger cases 
that— 

No one has yet drawn the line clearly, because, perhaps, no one can draw it be- 
tween the commercial power of the Union and the municipal power of a State. 

But at that time it had never been pretended that, under the com- 
mercial power, Congress might fix the vendible price of private prop- 
erty, consisting of services or things employed in trade or transporta- 
tion. It is. > not too presumptuous to say that, if it had been 
otherwise, d . Justice McLean would not have hesitated one moment 
to draw the line long and deep, and to have placed those things on 
the other side of the line, far, far beyond the utmost extent or range 
of the Federal power. And Mr. Justice Wayne, in the same cases, 
declared that, in construing the words “regulate” and “ commerce,” 
the etymology of the words would be wholly unsatisfactory; and 
that, to arrive at their meaning, as used by the framers of the Consti- 
tution, it is indispensable to have recourse to the subject-matter. 

And in the same cases Mr. Justice McKinley, rejecting the theory 
that the power granted was coextensive with the meaning of the 
words used as absurd, said, “Where does the power of the United 
States over this subject end, and where does the State power begin !” 
And then declared, “ This is, perhaps, one of the most perplexing 
questions ever submitted to the consideration of this court.” And he 
adverted to the case of Brown rs. Maryland, before mentioned, in which 
the court carried out the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations upon the subject then under consideration to the 
line which separates it from the reserved powers of the States, and 
plainly established the power of the States over the same subject- 
matter beyond that line. 

And the doctrine that the power is unlimited, because of the words 
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used, was met and repelled as wholly inadmissible by Mr. Hamilton 


in the Federalist. Said he: 


Notwithstanding the affirmaive grants of general authorities, there has been 
the most pointed care in those cases, where it was deemed improper that the like 
authorities should reside in the States to insert negative clauses prohibiting the 


exercise of them by the State. 


Chief Justice Taney gives prominence to another of the numerous 
He says, in his opinion in the Passenger 


limitations upon the power. 
cases: 


It has always been held that the power to regulate commerce does not give to 
Congress the power to tax it, nor prohibit the States from taxing it in their own 
- { The authority of Congress to lay taxes 


ports and within their own jurisdiction. =: : . 
upon it is derived from the express grant of power, in the eighth section of the first 
article, to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; and the inability 
of the States to tax it arises from the express prohibition contained in the tenth 
section of the same article. 

The phrase “ to regulate,” then, isa phrase of arestricted meaning ; it 
means to prescribe rules for the carrying on of commerce, and does 
not mean the power to tax the service or commodity, and far less 
does it mean to fix the price of the service or commodity employed 
in commerce. 


In the same cases Mr. Justice Daniel, in deploring the evils of 


indefinitely enlarging the objects and extent of specitic grants, said 
the practice would result in the creation of apower transcending that 
which called it into existence—a power single, universal, engrossing, 
absolute. Everything in the nature of civil or political right is thus 
ingulfed in Federal legislation. What, then, must be thought in 
our day, and in future times, of a doctrine which, under a Govern- 
ment professedly one of charter exclusively, claims, beyond the terms 
of that charter, not merely the absolute control of civil and political 
rights, but the power to descend to, and regulate ad libitum, the private 
and personal concerns of life? By permitting such an abuse every 
limit may be removed from the power of the Federal Government. 
Once let the barriers of the Constitution be removed, and the march 
of abuse will be onward and without bounds. 

The most careful definitions must equally be understood with refer- 
ence to their subject-matter. This may be illustrated by a quotation 
from Chief Justice Marshall, much, but erroneously, relied on by the 
friends of this bill. He says, in Gibbons rs. Ogden : 

Commerce is undoubtedly traffic ; but it is something more. It is intercourse: 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts of nations in all 
its branches, and is regulated by prescribed rules for carrying on that intercourse. 


But tosuperadd to the word “commerce,” as used in the Constitution, 
the word “traffic,” orthe word “intercourse,” cannot operate tomultiply 
the objects or enlarge the extent of the power. Such an assumption 
would be wholly foreign to his meaning. It would be trifling with 
the judgment to proceed to argue that which is self-evident, to wit, 
that all traffic is not within the power to regulate commerce, nor is 
all personal intercourse within that power; for the greatest mass of 
trafiic is confessedly of State cognizance, and the greatest amount of 
personal intercourse is partly of State cognizance, and the residuum 
not commercial at all. 

I submit that nothing can prove more unreasonable than to insist 
that the definition of the great jurist can be used to sanction the fix- 
ing of the charges for transporting the articles or subjects of tratiic 
in the nature of commerce, or of persons traveling in the employ- 
ment of commerce, or otherwise. 


The absurdity and the vice of this bill were most forcibly drawn 
by Mr. Justice Daniel in Gibbons vs. Ogden: 


This word intercourse, nowhere found in the Constitution, implies infinitely more 
than the word commerce—intercourse “ with foreign nations, among the States, and 
with the Indian tribes.” Under this language not only might national, commercial, 
or political intercourse be comprehended, but every conceivable intercourse between 
the individuals of our own country and foreigners, and among the citizens of the 
different States, might be transferred to the Federal Government. * * * It 
would embrace the right of transit for persons and property between the different 
States of the Union, and the power of regulating highways and vehicles of trans- 
portation. We have here a few examples of the mischiefs incident to the doctrine 
which first interpolates into the Constitution the term intercourse in lieu of the word 
commerce contained in that instrument, and which then, by an arbitrary acceptation 
given to this term, claims for Congress whatsoever it may be thought desirable to 
comprise within its meaning. * * * And noengine of usurpation could be more 
conveniently devised than the introduction of a favorite word which the interpola- 
tion would surely have as much right to interpret as to introduce. This would be 
fulfilling almost to the letter the account, in the Tale of the Tub, of Jack, Peter, 
and Martin engaged in the interpretation of their father’s will. 


The case of Veazie & Young rs. Moor, in the Supreme Court, in 
1852, settled the validity of a law of the State of Maine, investing 
the defendant with the exclusive right to navigate the Penobscot 
River above Old Town for a term of years. It was claimed the law 
was repugnant to the Federal power to regulate commerce. Such 
was not the opinion of the court, by Mr. Justice Daniel: 

Because the products of domestic enterprise, agriculture, manufactures, or the 
arts may ultimately enter into commerce among the States or with foreign nations, 
it does not follow that they are within the regulating power of Congress. Other- 
wise that eee would extend to contracts between citizen and citizen of the same 
“tate, to the pursuits of the planter, the grazier, the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
the immense operations of the collieries, mines, and furnaces. The results of every 
one of these industries are the subjects of commerce among the States and with 
foreign nations. And they are borne by turnpikes, canals, railways, boats, or ves- 


sels from mart to mart within and beyond State lines. The exercise of such a 


power would paralyze every effort of internal improvement and individual enter- 
prise ; se upon the pretext that such works were objects or instruments in the 
natureof commerce among the States and with foreign nations, theircharges, income, 


and economic interests wonld be brought under the control of Congress. The 
design and object of the grant in the Constitution were the removal of commercial 








restrictions and the establishment of commercial freedom among the States. Those 
were the views of the founders, and they have been sustaine 
the court. 

The case of Gilman rs. Philadelphia was decided in the Supreme 
Court in 1865. A bridge had been built across the Schuylkill, an 
ancient river and common highway of the State, pursuant to an act 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature. Commerce had been floated on it in 
all kinds of vessels for many years. The bridge seriously obstructed 
it. The act was resisted for its alleged repugnancy to the commercial 
power of Congress. Mr. Justice Swayne delivered the opinion of the 
court, sustaining the act. The power to authorize the building of 
bridges is not to be found in the Federal Constitution. It has not 
been taken from the States. It must reside somewhere. They had 
it before the Constitution was adopted, and they have it still. 

And the court says, of the limitations and objectsof the grant: 

The power to regulate commerce covers a wide field, and embraces a great variety 
of subjects. Some of these subjects call for uniform rules and national legislation ; 
others can be best,regulated by rules and provisions suggested by the varying cit 
cumstances of different localities, and limited in their operation to such localities 


respectively. To this extent the power to regulate commerce may be exercised by 
the State. 


d by the rulings of 


The case of Gray rs. The Clinton Bridge, was heard in the United 
States circuit court in 1561, before Mr. Justice Miller. It was on a 
bill in chancery filed by Gray, complaining of a railway bridge erected 
in pursuance of State charters across the Mississippi River between 
the towns of Clinton, lowa, and Albany, Dlinois, on the ground that 
it presented a serious obstacle to the navigation of the river, and 
praying for its abatement as a nuisance. The bridge was sustained, 

The court said the power to regulate commerce was one of the 
most useful confided to the Federal Government; that the exercise 
of it had essentially contributed to create and foster that strongest 
bond of our nationality, a community of interest among the States. 
The power of Congress to regulate commerce is the same by land and 
water. The railway now shares with the steamboat the carrying 
trade. Congress has made salutary regulations for commerce by 
steamboat, and it may do so for commerce by railway. To regulate 
them is to regulate commerce. And the court adverts to the invidi- 
ous State restrictions upon commerce among the States under the 
Confederation, and says that the removal of these fetters led mainly 
to the adoption of the Constitution. 

For myself, I must say that I have no doubtof the right of Congress to prescribe 
all needful and proper regulations for the conduct of this immense trailic ovex 
interstate railways. 

Now, what does the court evidently mean by proper regulations ? 
Why it could mean only such regulations as lie within the extent and 
objects of the grant. As to the objects, they were of the class com: 
prehended in the safety, equality, and freedom of commerce, im- 
periled and fettered under the Confederation. As to the extent, it is 
found in the examples in the statutes for the regulation of commerce 
on steamboats. These were definite and tangible illustrations of the 
meaning of the court. The objects furnish no authority to this bill 
The examples limiting the extent furnish none, because the statutes 
regulating steamboat commerce leave the carriers free to fix their own 
price, fare, and freight. And not the remotest intimation is given by 
the court that the power to regulate embraces in its objects or extent 
the subject of tolls, fare, or freight; and the court excludes any 
such conclusion by instancing the regulations of steamboat commerce 
as of the nature andextent of what is meant by the phrase “proper 
regulations.” 

The interesting case of The Reading Railroad vs. Pennsylvania, in 
the Supreme Court in 1872, involved the validity of the State tax on 
freight taken up within the State and carried out of it, or vice versa. 
This was held to be a State restriction upon commerce among the 
States, and void for repugnance to the Federal Constitution. It was 
a modern restriction of the ancient class, which, under the Confed- 
eration, led to the grant of the power to remove and preclude them 
and secure equality and freedom of commerce among the States. Tho 
opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Strong. ‘The trans- 
portation of freight, or of the subjects of commerce, for the purpose 
of exchange or sale, is a constituent of commerce. The transporta- 
tion of articles of trade from one State to another was the prominent 
idea in the minds of the framers of the Constitution when to Con- 
gress was delegated the power to regulate commerce. “ A power to 
prevent embarrassing restrictions by any State was the thing desired.” 

Whether by land or water, the rule is the same. When the Con- 
stitution was adopted transportation among the States was princi- 
pally by land. The State might, with the same propriety, establish 
custom-houses on her border and demand a duty for allowing com- 
merce to pass. And the court say: 

We concede the right and power of the State to tax the franchises of its corpora. 
tions, and the right of the owners of artificial highways, whether such owners be 


the State, or grantees of franchises from the State, to exact what they please for the 
use of their ways. That right is an attribute of ownership. 


This would seem to be decisive of the adverse fate of the pending 
bill, if it still survives. The bill and the opinion cannot stand 
together. 

And the court continues: 

The tax is not compensation for services rendered by her or by her agents. * * * 
Tolls and freights are a compensation for services rendered, or facilities furnished 


to a passenger or transporter. * * * A tax is a demand of sovereignty; a toll is 
a demand of proprietorship. 
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This was an interstate railway within the meaning of the Dill. 
Does the reasoning or language of the court give color to the assump- 
tion that Congress has power to fix the tolls or freights? On the con- 
trary, the court declare in the most positive terms the right and power 
of the owners of the railway to exact what they please for the use of their 
ways, and expressly decide that that right is an attribute of owner- 
ship. 

And in another case entitled of the same parties, in the same court, 
in the same year, involving the validity of the State tax upon the 
gross receipts of the road, the State law was held to be constitu- 
tional, the same justice delivering the opinion of the court: 

The Federal Constitution ought not to be so construed as to impair, much less 
destroy, anything that is necessary to their [the States’) efficient existence. 

In the very recent case of Osborne vs. Mobile in the Supreme Court, 
in 1872, involving the question whether an ordinance of the city of 
Mobile requiring the Southern Express Company to pay a license to 
transact there a business extending beyond the limits of Alabama was 
repugnant to the power to regulate commerce among the States, the 
court held it was not repugnant. The opinion was delivered by Chief 
Justice Chase. He adverted to The Reading Railroad vs. Pennsyl- 
vania: 

The tax was held to be unconstitutional becanse it was in effect a restriction upon 
interstate commerce, which by the Constitution was designed to be entirely free. 


And as late as December, 1272, in Railroad Company rvs. County of 
Otoe, in the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Strong again gave promi- 
nence to the indispensable canon of construction that— 

In construing the Federal Constitution, Congress must be held to have only 
those powers which are granted expressly or by necessary implication, but the oppo- 
site rule is the one to be applied to the construction of a State constitution. ‘The 
Legislature of a State may exercise all powers which are properly legislative, unless 
they are forbidden by the State or national Constitution. This is a principle that 
has never been called in question. 

The late case of Olcott vs. The Supervisors, in the Supreme Court, in 
the winter term of 1872-72, decided the validity of an act of the 
Legislature of Wisconsin in aid of the construction of a railroad by 
taxation, &c. Mr. Justice Strong delivered the opinion of the court. 
Expressions found in that opinion have been quoted and relied on in 
support of the bill. But it isa vain reliance. The opinion was de- 
livered by the same justice and by the same court that delivered the 
opinion in Reading Railroad vs. Pennsylvania, and in the same term, 
month, and year. 

iver since passage and transportation by railways have had an ex- 
istence they have been held to be public highways. Though the 
ownership is private the use is public. So turnpikes, bridges, ferries, 
canals, &c., although made by individuals or companies under granés, 
are regarded publici juris. The right to exact tolls orcharge freights 
is granted for a service tothe public. And itis the right and the power 
of the owners to exact what they please for the use of their ways. Chief 
Justice Marshall said, in Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, that a cor- 
poration was an artificial being, the creature of law; it possessed only 
those powers which the charterof its creation conferred upon it. These 
are such as are supposed to be best calculated to effect the object for 
which it is created; among the most important are immortality, indi- 
viduality, perpetual succession. These enable a corporation to ac- 
quire and hold property, and to manage ils own affairs. 

THE POLICY OF EXERCISING IT. 

But if, peradventure, all the foregoing views be founded in error; 
if I have misstated the origin of the power to regulate commerce, 
confounded the exclusive with the concurrent, or the municipal with 
the Federal ; mistaken the practice of the State governments, and the 
practice of the central Government, and misunderstood and misinter- 
preted the nature, objects, and extent of the grant; and if it be true 
in theory and in fact that a source of power so undefined and unde- 
finable lurks concealed among the few and defined powers which alone 
were delegated, then, I submit, the exercise of it, by the Congress of 
the United States, would be unnecessary and dangerous, if not perni- 
cious in the extreme. 

The Union is a first power among the first powers of the habitable 
globe All that it is has been the work of a single century. A few 
trickling springs of trade have expanded into a boundless sea of 
commerce, For a century in its progress from penury to power, that 
commerce has floated upon the oceans, lakes, and rivers which bound 
or intersect our territory, and been transported overland among the 
States. For more than forty years of that time the railway has borne 
a constantly increasing part in adding to its power, beneficence, and 
glory. Throughout that one hundred years, throughout that unpar- 
alleled progress of commercial prosperity, the power under discus- 
sion was never exercised. No jurist, no statesman, no politician, no 
Congress, no President, no Administration or party, ever so much as 
named, divined, or imagined its exercise. The need of it was never 
felt. For one hundred years by land and water, by vessel or rail, that 
growing commerce has been carried, yet no statesman or party pro- 
posed to fetter it by thrusting a politician into its free domain to fix 
the charges or freight of the carrier, or the price or equivalent of the 
bale or commodity. 

The triumphs and the logic of the past are then against its exer- 
cise. Are these deserving of no consideration? 

A statesman, than whom a purer and a greater never lived to shed 
luster upon his country, has said: 


Ours is not a Government of precedents, nor can they be admitted, except toa 










limited extent, and with great caution, in the interpretation of the Constitution 
withdut changing in time the entire character of the instrument. The only safe 
rule is the Constitution itself, or, if that be doubtful, the history of the times. 

If, then, we leave the face of the Constitution, and search, as woe 
have done, for its spirit and intent in unbroken precedent and ¢))- 
temporaneous history, we cannot fail to be impressed with the cojn- 
ciding and concentrated authority of both, against the exercise of 
the power proposed by the pending bill. 

Is the entire past history of the States and the Union to be pnt 
behind us? Is the system that has conducted their twofold marc} 
to greatness, to opulence, and to glory to be held for naught? Is 4 
new and untried system to be interpolated, unknown to our past, alien, 
to our present, and malign to our future? Will you fix the fare for 
a passenger and the charge for a pound of freight on the railways 
used in commerce among the States, and leave untouched the fare for 
the same passenger and the charge for the same pound of freight on 
our rivers, lakes, and coasts among the States, and on the oceans, in 
our commerce with foreign nations? Or will you overturn and annu! 
as to these last-named ancient highways the system of regulations 
founded by the fathers, continued by our predecessors and practiced by 
ourselves, during near a century past and gone, and fix the fare and 
charges for every passenger or thing carried by land or water in our 
commerce among the States and with foreign nations, because inter- 
course and property are sometimes the subjects and instruments of 
commerce? And if yea, how long will it be before the deluge of 
congressional legislation will fix the merchantable price or equiva- 
lent for the goods, wares, and merchandise carried, which are equally 
the instruments and subjects of the commerce designated, equally 
subject to the exercise of the power, and even in a greater degree, 
and in more respects, the objects of high prices, excessive exactions, 
and vexatious monopoly? The diversity in the innumerable descrip- 
tions of vehicles by land or vessels by water, their cost, construction, 
equipment, running expenses, accommodations, &c., render the regula- 
tion of fare and freight practically impossible under any other auspices 
than those of the carrier, his agents or employés, and the passenger 


or owner, subject to the laws of competition and of supply and demand. 


I say umpracticable under our system of private right and public law. 
Elsewhere it might be practicable, but only under a despotism. And 
if it shall be established here, the railways will either absorb Con- 
gress or Congress the railways, and in either event the farmer, con- 


sumer, producer, and merchant will be the sufferers. 


Self-government, general as well as local, is indispensable to our liberty, but 
interference and dictation are the essence of absolutism. Absolutisms preswne 
to do everything and provide for everything. Robespierre, in his “ great speech 
for the restoration of the Supreme Being said, “The function of government is 
to direct the moral and physical forces of the nation.” 


The policy of the bill once incorporated, its jurisdiction, equip 
ments, and staff will speedily sweep from center to circumference of 


agriculture, manufactures, and all the arts and industries of peace 


employed in commerce. One by one the reservations of power by the 
States will be insidiously absorbed, until in a little while their con- 
trol of even their own local commerce will be drained off into the 
Federal vortex. Encroachments, disguised by arguments of expe- 
diency, establish precedents which ultimately devote a generous anid 
unsuspicious people to all the consequences of usurped power. ‘The 
stat? of office-holdeys, their supernumeraries, dependents, and minions, 
will incubate and swarm over and eat out the industries of the citi- 
zen. It now requires sixty-odd pages of the Blue Book to hold the 
names alone of the office-holders in the custom-house and revenue 
service And who can foretell what numberless pages will have to 
be added to enable the rank and file of this new army of political 
emissaries commissioned to wage a war of espionage and dictation 
upon individuals and property employed in the pursuits of commerce? 
And what new ways and means will be devised and instituted still 
further to burden the industry and production of the country to raise 
revenue wherewith to meet the demands of the new pay-roll? 

Gloomy or ardent and bold times may try men’s souls, but periods of mate- 
rial prosperity and public depression try a country's institutions. They are thie 
most difficult times, and liberty is lost at least as often by stranding on pleasant 
shores as by wrecking on boiling breakers.— Lieber. 


A new cabinet officer must be appointed and salaried, and new 
bureaus and desks established, and new tables of statistics explored 
and classified, to digest a system of fares, freights, and charges, for 
all the countless forms of transportation of a commerce in its exter- 
nal values exceeding $1,300,000,000, and an unestimated internal com- 
merce of perhaps $5,000,000,000 per aunum. ‘ 

This new and alarming order of things must prove only a question 
of time; it will follow the enactment of this bill as the day the night, 
the night the day. For years the States have been steadily increas- 
ing in number and diminishing in strength, and this last volition ot 
encroachment and centralization is a mighty stride toward not only 
their utter degradation but the enslavement of enterprise and tho 
reduction of commerce, like finance, to a partisan institution and an 
administration patronage. Sz 

The great Emperor Napoleon once exclaimed, “Poor nation ! in spite 
of all your enlightened men, of all your wisdom, you remain subject to 
the caprices of fashion, like individuals.” 

Has the patronage of the Executive not become strong enough! 
Does any friend of the present incumbent, and yet a friend of his 
country, wish that patronage extended? Let speak the experience 
of the recent past. - The advocates of extension, if advocates there 
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be, should place their hands upon their mouths, and their mouths in 
the dust. : . 

In the adjustment of this new internal and external revenue system 
of fixing the rates of fare and freight, of hire or wages, for the 
labor and property of citizens employed as carriers of passengers and 
merchandise, ashore and afloat, what will be the basis of uniformity, 
permanency, and equality ? The diversities of ships and vessels are 
countless, as to cost, equipment, and expenses, and these fluctuate with 
the fluctuations of the labor, finance, and commerce upon which they 
depend. The same may be said of railways, canals, bridges, turn- 
pikes, &e., which, by their intersection, traverse State boundaries. 

The construction cost of railways per mile varies most materially. 
In Florida the cost is estimated at $15,000; in California, $92,000; 
in Pennsylvania, $88,000; in New York, $76,000; in Massachusetts, 
$73,000; in Kentucky, $45,000; and in Illinois, $48,000. And the vari- 
ations in cost in the thirty-seven States range from the minimum to 
the maximum in the States cited. 

Costs of equipment are quite as various; and so of running expen- 
ses, and employés, and business done, and terms and conditions of 
their franchises, and State taxes, and so on to the end of the alphabet. 

Will detachments of this vast army of official invaders of private 
rights make daily incursions upon every link of road in every State, 
county, township, and precinct, and into the counting-rooms and 
books and vouchers of citizens and companies, in order to adapt their 
tariff of rates to the table of costs, and fluctuate their rates with the 
tluctuations of business or income, as these are controlled by the vicis- 
situdes in labor, currency, and trade upon which they subsist? Or 
will all those fundamental discrepancies be disregarded, and the great- 
est and the least, and all intermediate grades, be cut off, or stretched 
out, to fit one common and indiscriminate scale? 

The House can form some adequate idea of the capital, ability, and 
energy employed in the carrying of commerce by land and water. 
The cost of 71,564 miles of railway and equipments alone is estimated 
at $3,728,416,958, their gross receipts per annum at $478,885,597, and 
their net receipts at $174,350,913. Every one of these roads, in any 
one of the thirty-seven States of this Union, derives its essential legal 
existence, from the voluntary act of the representatives of the people, 
in the State Legislature assembled. Would it be desir able to recruit 
the lobby of this Capitol, and to beleaguer the patronage of the Admin- 
istration with the numberless aids and appliances of such a combina- 
tion in legislating to fix a tariff of rates, or in the appointment of 
commissioners to fix it; or is it not far better that all that capital, 
ability, and energy, and all their forms and combinations, be left 
where they have always gathered and diffused enterprise and wealth, 
unestimated and inappreciable, subject only to the supreme law of the 
Union, as heretofore expounded and applied; subject to the laws of 
the States where situate, and the terms and conditions of their char- 
ters, if chartered, and to those unwritten laws of competition, supply, 
and demand, which form the vital spirit and the potential genius of 
a flourishing commerce ? 

The regulations of the Federal Government should continue or be 
extended within the limits and for the purposes as practiced and 
approved through more than eighty yearsof constitutional supremacy. 
And the States should be wary and circumspect in erecting corpora- 
tions and granting franchises, particularly where they are, like rail- 
ways, public in their uses but private in their ownership. The State 
undoubtedly has not always been wary and circumspect. But let the 
Congress of the United States study its own statutes for the erection 
of corporations, and learn a lesson of charity in its animadversions 
upon the States. 

If the State has already conferred exclusive privileges upon citizens 
or incorporated companies, in faith of which they have expended their 
funds, incurred liabilities, and constructed great works, their priv- 
ileges are their property, which they have bought and paid for with 
a price; the contract is executed, and the Supreme Court declares all 
such to be sacred and inviolable. And though the consequences of 
such exclusive privileges are oftentimes oppressive in practice, as well 
as odious in name, fortunate for us,and perhaps for our public and 
private fidelity to the obligations of contract, such is the character 
of the American people and the resources of their country, that just so 
soon as those exclusive privileges are so used as to oppress and plun- 
der, they are corrected or rendered valueless by powerful agencies of 
competition, constructed with all the limitations and guards enjoined 
by the experience of the past. Here lies the appropriate remedy for 
the evils of hasty and injudicious legislation. 1t does not lie in usur- 
pation of power, nor in repudiation of the obligations of contract. 
To rob them of their franchises, or to so burden them as to seriously 
impair their utility would be to dry up the arteries of our commerce, and 
to remit the States to corduroy bridges, wooden sleds, and bark canoes. 

At common law, enforced in perhaps every State in this Union, 
every company is obliged to carry whatever is brought to it, and is 
restricted to reasonable charges for passage and freight, unless it is 
otherwise provided in its charter. It is further burdened with liabil- 
ities, in the nature of those of an insurer, for the safety of passengers, 
baggage, freight, &c., and for losses by theft, &c., unless occasioned 


by inevitable accident or the public enemy. All these, and others of 
a like and of a dissimilar nature, have proved in the past restrictions 


upon those lines of transportation, adequate to the best interests of the 


people, the States, and the Union, and the creation and carrying of a 


commerce rivaling the most magnificent in the world. 
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This bill, we have seen, proposes to take from the carrier his pro- 
prietary right to fix his own charges, as to which the Supreme Court, 
in Reading Railway vs. Pennsylvania, declares that he may exact what 
he pleases. If this Government has power over one part of the car- 
rier’s charges, it has power over every part; and if it can forbid or 
abolish one part, it can forbid or abolish every other part, and take 
from him all. But the Supreme Court say: ~ 

Tolls and freights are a compensation for services rendered, or facilities furnished 
to a passenger or transporter. A toll is a demand of proprietorship. The right to 
make terms for the use of the roadway is in the grantee of the franchises, not in the 
grantor. 

And Congress has the same right to fix the price of his locomotive as 
of his freight or tolls. For those tolls, which are the carrier's private 
property, he has at common law a lien upon the thing carried; he 
may keep it until his charges are paid, and if not paid he may go into 
equity and sell it for his charges. Yet, in the face of all these decisions 
and considerations and more, the provisions of this bill propose to 
give to a coterie of persons, to be appointed by the President, absolute 
control over those tolls or freights by the absolute abolishment of such 
part of them as they see proper, to which the carrier must submit, under 
the penalty of being arraigned and prosecuted for crime in a United 
States court. This is not law; it is arbitrary power. Says Edmund 
Burke: 

Law and arbitrary power are in eternal enmity. * * It isa contradiction in 
terms; it is a blasphemy in religion; it is wickedness in politics, to say that any 
man can have arbitrary power. * * And he that will substitute will in the place 
of law is aw enemy to God. 

It is centralism. It embodies a policy which in its tendency would 
bring everything under the political control of Congress, and effect 


everything through the political patronage of the Administration. I 
submit it to the House and country, for the past few years the fear- 


ful strides of the central Government in that direction have increased, 


are increasing, and ought to be diminished. 


Professor Lieber observes: 


It is necessary to have seen nations who have been forced for centuries to submit to 


constant and minute police interference, in order to have any conception of the degree 
to which manly action, self-dependence, resoluteness, and inventiveness of proper 
means can be eradicated from a whole community. 
terference weakens governments instead of strengthening them; for in times of 
danger, when popular energy is necessary, when every man must do his duty or the 


state is lost, men, having forgotten how to act, look listlessly to the government, 
not to themselves. 


On this account systematic in 


Within the last few years Congress has given away to railroads 


over two hundred and fourteen million acres of the public lands, and 


with more than regal munificence has invested the companies in whose 
favorit has legislated with almost every conceivable form of exclusive 
privilege and perpetuity which the owners and managers could wish, 
including the prerogative of unlimited railway tolls and unlimited 
railway consolidation. And in noinstance in which it had the power 
in the acts and grants it made within its exclusive jurisdiction in the 
District of Columbia and in the Territories, and publie lands, where 


and when it lawfully might, did it ever undertake to fix tolls and 
freights, from the act granting the right of way to the Baltimore and 


Washington Railway in May, 1828, to the act for the creation of rail 
way and other corporations in this District in May, 1870, although 


those acts are pregnant with minute stipulations and regulations in 


most all other respects; and this with but a single exception. This 


exception refers alone to the act of July, 1562, to aid in the construc- 


tion of the Union Pacific and the Central Pacifie Railways, wherein 
it was provided that Congress reserved the right to establish the rates 


of fare by law, if then unreasonable, whenever the net income should 
exceed 10 per cent. of their cost, and 5 per cent. to be paid the United 


States. I have observed no other exception from the otherwise uni- 
form practice of Congress. 

The tribunal created by this bill and invested with arbitrary power 
over the tolls and freights, being the private earnings and property 


of citizens and companies, is of no republican lineage, but is despotic 


in its origin, as well as in its nature. It is imported from England, 
and is the scion of a royal stock. It is an American imitation of Her 
Majesty’s lords of the privy council acting as a board of trade. Tho 
introduction at this time, of an equivalent institution, in a republican 
country, inhabited by the descendants of that band of patriots who 
fought seven long years to break from the bondage of that very privy 
council and board of trade, and transmitted to posterity these States 
and this Union, and their deathless hatred of arbitrary power, at once 
as a legacy, a trophy, and an admonition of that struggle, and its mo- 
tive is a circumstance most ominous indeed of a day when the legatee 
may have occasion to turn away from the husks and the swine, and 
exclaim : 

Iwill arise and go to my father, and I will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven and before thee, and am no longer worthy to be called thy son. 

The power to create a corporation is an ancient, hereditary pre- 
rogative of the King of England, who, in the English theory, is the 
fountain of honor, of office, and privilege. The King’s consent, pre- 
viously given, is absolutely indispensable to the erection of any cor- 
poration; and it is usually evidenced by act of Parliament in the form 
of acharter. Instance the ancient charter of the East India Com- 
pany of 1600, given by Queen Elizabeth; the ancient charter of 
Virginia in 1584, given by that Queen to Sir Walter Raleigh; the 
ancient charter of Massachusetts in 1606, given by James I; the an- 
cient charter of Maryland in 1632, given by Charles the First to Lord 
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Baltimore. But the creative act is that of the King in virtue of his 
royal prerogative : 

It is held that if the King grants to a setof men to have gildam mercatoriam—a 
mercantile meeting or assembly—this alone is sufficient to incorporate and establish 
them forever. 

In the respective States of this Union, railway corporations exist 
only by act of the State Legislature, in virtue of the original, in- 
herent, unlimited sovereignty of the people there assembled by their 
representatives; unlimited, save by the self-imposed limitations com- 
posing the few and defined powers delegated to the Union. Of those 
the power to erect a corporation per se is not one; though it has been 
held that Congress may create a corporation if it be a necessary and 
proper mean to carry out an express power. 

Now the power of the State government over its corporations is un- 
limited in all respects, save only two. The first in reference to any 
privilege conferred, which it has contracted not to interfere with; the 
second, the powerdelegated to the Union, which within its prescribed 
limits is the supreme law as toits objects; and notwithstanding the 
unlimited and undefined power of the State, it lies not within the 
sphere ef even State sovereignty to go back upon a franchise granted, 
and fix the tolls and charges, or price of the services and property of 
its owners, unless in the exercise of a power to do that thing, reserved 
from the act of its creation. The power is not only not in the Federal 
Government, and never was, because it is not among the powers del- 
egated, express or implied; but as to vested rights, it is not even 
in the State government, though it was inherent and original in the 
State, because the State has parted with it to the citizen or company 
for a consideration, and the right so acquired is inviolable and irrev- 
ocable. It is manifest that as to existing corporate privileges, which 
are executed legislative contracts by the sovereign with the citizen, 
the power to fix or abolish them, in whole or in part, contrary to the 
will of the grantee, exists nowhere within the range of American 
institutions except for public use and upon just compensation. 

In the absence of reservations to that effect in the general law, or, 
what is equivalent,in the special law of the corporation, the State 
possesses no more power to fix or limit’ its charges within the terri- 
tory of the State than the Federal Government, which has none at all, 
and never had any, and can never have any while the Constitution 
stands as it is; 

Hence I presume the committee have no reference to existing and 
unrestricted charters by the States, when they say in their report: 

It will hardly be claimed, however, at this day, that a State has no power to fix 
or limit the charges of railroads within its territory. 


I cannot say that I correctly apprehend the meaning of the report 
of the committee in the following extract: 

The power of the State over the railroad commerce within its limits is not de- 
rived from the fact that railroads are chartered by the State— 

I am not aware that it has ever been contended by any theorist or 
utilitarian in this country that the power of the State is derived from 
charters by the State. I think the opinion prevails that, however a 
State may limit its power by its charters, at all events it can never de- 
rive its power from its chartera— 
but it is derived from the fact that railroads are public highways, and therefore 
necessarily subject to legislative control. 

Now, my understanding is, that the power of the State is derived, 
not from highways, but from the sovereignty of the people. A rail- 
way is a highway, = in its use, private in its ownership. It is 
the creature of legislative authority ; and the Legislature, in the forma- 
tion and structure of the charter or franchise, which is its vital exist- 
ence, can endow it with any privileges, or fetter it with any restric- 
tions or conditions, within its legislative discretion. But having done 
that, this offspring of plenary legislative sovereignty can not only not 
be harmed by its creator, but it retroacts and becomes a law of limit- 
ation to its creator of the highest obligation,and as such is universally 
held to be inviolable and irrevocable. I am, therefore, at a loss to 
conceive how the sovereign power of the State can properly be said 
to be derived from highways. 

Involuntarily leaning upon the analogies of the monarchical institu- 
tions of England for the power proposed by the bill, the report asks: 

Is the authority of Congress, when exercising the powers conferred upon it by the 
Constitation, more limited than that of Parliament! We think not. 


I aver, then, upon the enduring authority of the founders, the plain 
terms of the instrument, and the decisions of the Supreme Court, that 
the Government created and defined in the Federal Constitution is 
essentially a government of limitations, as to its objects, as to its 
powers, and as to its means. And I aver, upon the proof of the Eng- 
lish constitution, Sir Edward Coke, and Chief Justice Marshall, that 
the authority of Parliament is an unknown quantity, without limita- 
tion, as to its objects, as to its powers, and as to itsmeans. Can any- 
thing be better settled ? 

Said Mr. Madison, in the Federalist : 

The powers of the Federal Government are few and defined. 

Said the Supreme Court, in McCulloch vs. Maryland : 


_ We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of the Federal Government are 
limited, and that its limits are not to be transcended. Should Congress, in the 
execution of its powers, adopt measures which are prohibited by the Constitution ; 
or should Congress, under the pretext of executing its powers, pass laws for the 
accomplishment of objects not intrusted tothe Government, it would become the 
painful duty of this tribunal to say that such an act was not the law of the land. 
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Said Chief Justice Marshall, in Dartmouth College vs. Woodward : 

According to the theory of the British constitution, their Parliament is omnipo. 
tent. To annul corporate rights might give a shock to public opinion, which that 
government has chosen to avoid; but its power is not questioned. 

Said Sir Edward Coke : 

The power and jurisdiction of Parliament is so transcendent and absolnte, that 
it cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, within any bounds. It hath soy. 
ereign and uncontrollable authority in the making, confirming, enlarging, restrain 
ing, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerning matters 
of all possible denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, military, maritime, 
or criminal: this being the place where that absolute despotic power, which must 
in all governments reside somewhere, is intrusted by the constitution of these 
kingdoms. 

I submit to the House and the country the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States is limited by its objects. Its objects are safety, 
equality, and freedom, to be secured, it may be, by prescribing rules 
for carrying it on, as in the past and the present; but not by impos- 
ing arbitrary laws for the valuation and sale of services and things 
employed in its pursuit, as proposed by the pending bill. 

Without confusing and confounding all limitations, the power to 
regulate, that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be 
conducted, cannot be construed to comprehend the far greater power 
to arbitrarily fix the commercial value and vendible price of the pri- 
vate property, skill, and labor of the citizen. 

The bill is advocated because it is claimed to be in the interest of 
the people and against monopoly. 

I oppose the bill because in the combinations to which it may lead, 
it is in the interest of monopoly and against the interest of the people. 
If it should become the law, thenceforth there will be but one check 
upon it, to wit, Congress; whereas now there are thirty-seven checks 
in so many Legislatures, composed in the aggregate of more than four 
thousand representatives fresh from the people, and, presumed at least 
to be, vigilant in the protection of the interests of the people. 

I do not know for my part, nor do I care, whether the wealthy cor- 
porations of this country desire this fusion with the Government or 
not. If they do, I would oppose it; because it would form an uncon- 
stitutional and adulterous intercouse of political monopoly with char- 
tered monopoly. If they do not, I would oppose it, because it would 
form an unconstitutional and pernicious interference with commercial 
freedom and vested right. But especially would I oppose it, because 
it is centralization, and centralization is the sepulcher of liberty. 

The effect of it all would be in the end a consolidated monopoly— 
oe rous, inordinate, and universal, by land and sea, ashore and 
alloat. 

Against monopoly, if by that word are to be understood exclusive 
privileges, unjust, and oppressive of the many by the few, or of the 
few by the many, are arrayed all the convictions and instincts of my 
natural being; all the lessons and experience of my youth and man- 
hood; all the circumstances of my temporal existence. But the 
monopoly which my observation has taught me most to deplore is 
that monopoly of power in the central government of our federative 
system, which, in the name of the people, beginning with the dread- 
ful prerogative of war and circling the entire globe of human affairs, 
in its course annihilating or absorbing the functions of the States and 
the enterprise of the citizen, ends only in the despotic control of the 
minutest circumstances of capital, intercourse, and trade. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire, again, to renew my cordial acknowledgments 
to the House for repeated evidences of courtesy throughout this very 
protracted discussion. 


State of Louisiana. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
March 4, 1874. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 446) to restore the rights 
of the State of Louisiana— 


Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The true office of debate, like that of pleadings 
in an action at the common law, is to separate from the subject all 
immaterial things, eliminate all as to which both sides agree, and 
present the propositions affirmed on one side and denied on the other, 
upon which the matter under discussion depends. I shall endeavor 
to conform to this method; and my object to-day will be to set before 
the Senate the admitted facts, and state the contested points be- 
tween the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MorTON] and myself touching 
the existing state of things in Louisiana; and I shall endeavor to 
show that the admitted facts warrant the passage of the bill now 
under consideration. 

Those facts are summed up in the preamble to this bill, which I 
will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas there is no governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, attorney- 
general, auditor of public accounts, or superintendent of education in the State of 
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Louisiana, holding said offices, respectively, under an election by the legal voters of 


the State of Louisiana, in pursuance of the constitution and laws of said State ; and 
whereas there is not in said State any Legislature elected by the legal voters of said 
State, according to the constitution and laws thereof; and whereas there is no pro- 
vision in the constitation or laws of said State for the election of a governor, lieu- 
tenamt-governor, secretary of state, attorney-general, auditor of public accounts, or 
superintendent of education, until the next regular election, to be held in November, 
A. D. 1876; and whereas the offices of governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of 
state, attorney-general, auditor of public accounts, and superintendent of educa- 
tion are now filled de facto by persons claiming the right to hold said offices, in vir- 
tne of a pretended canvass of the votes given at the last general election in said 
State, on the 4th day of November, A. D. 1872, by John Lynch and others, but 
which canvass has been shown to be fraudulent and void; and whereas a body of 
men in said State now claim to be the members of, and to constitute, the Legislature 
of said State, and were organized as a Legislature in pursuance of illegal orders 
issued by ajudge of the circuit court of the United States for the district of Louisi- 
ana: and whereas the President of the United States, in May, A. D. 1873, issued his 
proclamation recognizing the person now holding de facto the oflice of governor of 
said State as legal governor of said State, and the persons now holding de facto the 
otlices of lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, attorney-general, auditor of public 
accounts, and superintendent of education in said State as legal ofiicers of said 
State government, which proclamation was issued ae representations made by 
said persons holding said offices, or on their behalf, but it now appears that said 
persons holding said offices are not legal officers of said State; and whereas said 
pretended Levislature is now in session, pretending to enact laws for said Siate, 
which said pretended governor is pretending to approve, under which pretended 
Laws it will be claimed rights have vested, so that the people of said State may be 
oppressed and involved in vexatious and expensive litigation before the next gen- 
eral election under the constitution and laws of said State, in A. D. 1876; and 
whereas the public peace in said State is at present premeevee and can only be pre- 
served during the existing state of things in said State, at the expense of the 
United States, and byretaining a part of the Army in said State: Thessdere, to quiet 
the discontent, and restore the State to its full rights, and give it officers of its gov- 
ernment which shall be chosen by the legal voters of said State, * * s 


Mr. CARPENTER. This preamble sets forth the general propo- 
sitions which I claim result from the facts of this case either con- 
ceded or clearly established by the evidence. My first purpose is to 
establish this, and if I succeed in doing so, I think it will not be very 
diffieult to satisfy the Senate that Congress ought to apply some 
remedy. I shall then contend that a new election is the only ade- 
quate remedy for such a case; that when the people of a State have 
been defrauded of the result of an election, and all the State officers 
and the Legislature are usurpers, the proper remedy is to give the 
people another opportunity to elect their officers. 

In the first place, let it be borne in mind that the general election 
in that State, for the election of presidential electors, governor and 
other State officers, half of the senate and all the members of the 
lower house of the Legislature, was held on the 4th day of November, 
1872. 

I ask the attention of the Senate to the fact that at this election 
electors of President and Vice-President ought to have been elected, 
because I claim that the decision of both Houses of Congress reject- 
ing the vote of the electors of that State, and denying Louisiana any 
voice whatever in the election of President and Vice-President, is an 
adjudication by Congress that no result was accomplished by the 
pretended election of November 4, 1872. If anything was accom- 
plished at that election, then presidential electors, a governor and 
other State officers, and a Legislature were elected. But if no presi- 
dential electors were elected, then no election of governor and other 
State officers and members of the Legislature was effected. Congress 
having decided that the election was void as to presidential electors, 
it follows that the election of State officers and members of the Legis- 
lature held at the same time, and subject to the same objections, 
must be void also. 

Let us consider this election, the canvass of votes, and the subse- 
quent determination of Congress in the premises. 

The election passed off quietly; no riots or violence interfered with 
its progress; and the returns were generally made to the governor 
of the State in conformity with the statute law of the State. But 
these returns were never canvassed, except by the De Feriet board, 
appointed by Governor Warmoth under the act of November 20, 1872, 
and the Foreman board, appointed by the pretended McEnery legis- 
lature. The result of both these canvasses was to declare that Me- 
Enery and his associates on the State ticket were elected by about 
9,906 majority. 

The Lynch board never made a canvass of the returns, because 
they never had the returns before them; but in a manner wholly 
unwarranted by any law, and in open defiance and flagrant violation 
of the law under which they pretended to act, entered into an inves- 
tigation at large, to estimate the result of the election. This board 
certified that a certain number of persons, who may be designated 
the Grant electors, were duly elected; that Kellogg and his associ- 
ates on the State ticket were elected; and that members now consti- 
tuting the Kellogg legislature were also duly elected at that election. 

The validity of the election as respects presidential electors was 
necessarily involved in the question whether their votes for President 
und Vice-President should be counted. The subject was referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections; and I shall refer the 
Senate to the unanimous report of that committee, made by its chair- 
man, the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. MorTON,] as bearing upon that 
subject. Before doing so, however, permit me to refer to the objec- 
tions which I have made against the validity of the canvass by the 
Lynch board, the only canvass relied upon to establish the right of 
Kellogg and his associates to hold the oftices of that State. 

First. I showed that the Lynch board, so called, never had a legal 
existence; that Longstrect and Hawkins, who pretended to be mem- 








bers of that board, never were elected: and that Bovee was disquali- 
tied, because he was a candidate at that election. 
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Secondly. That the persons claiming to be members of this board 
were enjoined from canvassing anything but the official returns. 
Thirdly. That the board was abolished by the act of November 20, 
1872. 

Fourthly. That this board never had the returns before them. 

Fifthly. That they had no warrant of law, even conceding that they 
were a legal board, for doing what they pretended to do—that is, 
inquire at large into the result of the election; that all that even the 
legal board could do was to canvass the legal returns. 

Sixthly. That if the board had been duly elected, had not been en- 
joined, and if it had not been abolished, and had the official returns and 
had been authorized by law to depart from the returns and inquire at 
large to ascertain the result of the election, still their proceedings 
were corrupt and fraudulent, as admitted and sworn to by the mem- 
bers of the board, to such extent as to invalidate their proceedings ; 
to such an extent as would nullify the eileet of the judgment of a 
judicial court clothed with jurisdiction to make such inquiry. 

Now, let me refer to the report of the committee, drawn and pre- 
sented by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. MORTON, } to see how far it 
sustains the objections I have made to the canvass by the Lynch 
board. The subject being considered was the result of the election 
as to presidentialelectors. Aftersetting out the election law of 1870, 
and the circumstances under which it is claimed the Lynch board and 
the Warmoth board were elected and organized, the report proceeds 
as follows: 

The election for presidential electors, members of Congress, State officers, and 
members of the Legislature, was held in Louisiana on the 4th of November, and 
the returns of the election in the various parishes were sent to the governor by the 
supervisors of registration, as required by law. The governor refused to act with 
the board known as the Lynch board, or to open and lay before that board the 
returns of the election from the various parishes; but opened them and prepared 
to make the count before what is known as the Wharton board, which was then 
enjoined from further proceedings by Judge Durell. The official returns which 
had been sent to the governor were by him withheld from the Lynch returning 
board, and never at any time came into the possession or under the examination of 
that board. The Legislature of Louisiana, at its session in the winter of 1872, 
passed an act abolishing the returning or canvassing board, as created by the act of 
1870, and authorizing the State senate to elect a returning board, to have the same 
powers as the former, and making other changes in the mode of conducting the 
elections; and on the 20th of Noverhber, 1872, the governor, who had not signed 
this act, but kept it in his possession during the pendency of these proceedings in 
the circuit court of the United States, and also proceedings of a like character com- 
menced in the cighth district court of the State, signed the bill and published it as 


a law. 


This is the act which abolished the Lynch board. 
Again the report says: 


Some two or three days preceding the 4th of December, the Lynch board officially 
declared that M. F. Bonzano, J. Lanabere, C. IL. Halstead, L. ©. Croudanez, A. R. 
Johnson, Milton Morris, J. Taylor, and John Ray, whom we shall designate as the 
Grant electors, had received a majority of all the votes in the State for electors of 
President and Vice-President; and the secretary of state de jure, Mr. Bovee, not 
then in possession of theoflice of secretary of state or the State seal, but who had 
been decided by the supreme court of the State a few days before to be the lawful 
secretary, made a certificate of election to the persons so declared chosen as electors, 
and on the fourth of December they met and cast their votes for President and Vice- 
President, accordipg to the requirements of the act of Congress. They did not, on 
that day, however, seal up their vote, but kept it open for several days until Mr 
Bovee, the secretary of state, got possession of the State seal, so as to attach it to 
their certificates of election. The secretary of state had no right, under thelaw, to 
make any certificate upon the subject, unless for the infermation of the governor, 
and his certificate constitutes no legal evidence of the election of the persons therein 
named—the Lynch board. 


And I eall attention to the language of the Senator from Indiana 
in this his first report from the committee, which was unanimous: 


The Lynch board, in making the count and declaration as to the election of elect 
ors, did so without having before them any of the official returns of the election 
as made out by the officers of the election under the laws of the State, and had no 
legal evidence before them at all upon which they could count the votes, but their 
count was made upon documents, affidavits, and statements, ex parte in their char- 
acter, having no legal validity, and which could not, in the nature of things, form 
the basis of an accurate and reliable declaration of the result of the election. 


There, Senators, is the judgment passed by the Senator from Indiana 
upon the validity of the canvass by the Lynch board. 

Upon pages 5 and 6 of this report he proceeds as follows : 

The third section of the act of Congress of 1792 declares what shall be the official 
evidence of the election of electors, and provides that “the executive authority of 
each Siate shall cause three lists of the names of the electors of such Siate to be 
made and certified, to be delivered to the electors on or before the first Wednesday 
in December, and the said electors shall annex one of the said lists to each of the 
lists of their votes.” The certificate of the secretary of state is not required, and 
the certificate of the governor, as provided for in this section, seems to be the only 
evidence contemplated by the law of the election of electors and their right to cast 
the electoral vote of the State. If Congress chooses to go behind the governor's 
certificate, and inquire who had been chosen as electors, it is not violating any princi 
ple of the right of the States to prescribe what shall be the evidence of the election 
of electors, but it is simply going behind the evidence as prescribed by an act of 
Congress; and, thus going behind the certificate of the governor, we find that the 
official returns of the election of electors, from the various parishes of Louisiana, 
had never been counted by anybody having authority to count them. 

* * - * * 7 


It is claimed on behalf of this board, that, by the demand upon Gevernor War 
moth that he should produce before them the official returns of the elections, and 
his refusal to do so, a foundation was laid for the introduction of secondary evi 
dence to prove the contents and character of said otlicial returns, upon which sec 
ondary evidence the count might be made. Without entering into the discussion 
of the legal question whether a sufficient foundation bad thus been laid for the in- 
troduction of secondary evidence as to the character of the returns, it is sufficient 
to say that if such foundation had been laid it could only justify the introduction 
of secondary evidence to prove the actual character and contents of the returns, and 
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the testimony before the committee shows that the evidence which the Lynch re- 
turning board had before them went to contradict the face of the returns, to show 
fraud. and what the vote should have been, and that in making their count, the 
hoard did not rely so much upon evidence as to what the official returns showed, 
lint upon evidence which, in many cases, contradicted and denied their correctness. 
Among other evidences, the Lynch board counted some five thousand affidavits as 
votes for presidential electors, State officers, and members of the Legislature. These 
affidavits paspersee to have been made by persons, mostly persons of color, who 
had been denied the right of registration, and whose votes had been refused at the 
polls. In many of them it was stated that these rights had been denied them be- 
cause of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, and many of them contained 
no such statements. It is urged that these affidavits might be counted as votes 
under the provisions of the act of Congress of 1870, to enforce the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. A brief examination of that act will show that this claim 
sunfounded. By the third section of that act it is pore that where a person 
has offered to register or to perform any act required by law Ses to voting, 
from the performance of which he has been wrongfully hindered by any officer or 
person in authority, the offer to register or to perform the preliminary act shall be 
taken as a performance, and, upon proof thereof, such person shall have a right to 
vote just as if such preliminary act had been performed. But there is no provision 
in the law that if any person has been refused the right to vote and has performed 
such penny act, or offered to perform the same, as provided in the third sec- 
tion, his offer to vote shall be taken and counted as a vote. In the twenty-third 
section of the act it is provided that if any person has been defeated in obtaining an 
office by reason of such denial to any person or persons of the right to vote on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, such person may bring a 
suit in the courts of the United States torecover the office ; but the section expressly 
provides that its benefits shall not extend to candidates for the State Legislature, 
tor Congress, or for electors for President and Vice-President. The section clearly 
contemplates a suit in court, to which the person who, it is claimed, has been frand- 
niently elected, shall be made a party, and that upon legal proof that the plaintiff 
has been deprived of his election by the exclusion of persons from voting on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, he shall be entitled to recover the 
office, 

The statute of Louisiana authorizes the supervisors of registration in the par- 
ishes, or the commissioners of election, to make aflidavit in regard to any violence, 
tumult, fraud, or bribery by which a fair election has been prevented, which shall 
be forwarded to the returning board, along with the returns, and upon which the 
returning board may reject the vote of a poll in making the count; and if the evi- 
dence of the officers of the election is not sufficient to satisfy the minds of the 
returning board in regard to the matters charged, they are authorized to send for 
persons and papers and take further teatimony upon the matter; but they have no 
authority te make such investigation unless the foundation is first laid by the sworn 
statements of the officers of the election, as before mentioned. The Lynch board, 
in making their count without having the sworn statements of the oflicers of the 
election to give them jurisdiction to investigate, received affidavits, the statements 
of supervisors of election appointed under the act of Congress, letters and verbal 
statements upon which they assumed the authority, in some cases, to reject the 
cutire vote of parishes, and in many instance’ to throw out the vote of particular 
polls and wards, and in others to estimate and fix the vote at about what they sup- 
posed it ought to be from their knowledge of the political status of the parish or 
locality. The evidence submitted to the board, and which has been described to 
the committee, undoubtedly produced the conviction in their minds that the elec- 
tion had been an organized fraud, Governor Warmoth, under the act of 1870, had 
the whole machinery of the election in his own hands. He had the appointment of 
the supervisors of registration in the different parishes, and they the appointment 
of commissioners of election, and those officers, with but few exceptions, were 
appointed from the ranks of those who were opposed to the republican party, and 
we think, from the informal evidence before the returning board and from what 
this committee has learned in the course of this investigation, there is little doubt 
that those advantages were used to the utmost, and every means resorted to in 
order to secure the triumph of the party with which Governor Warmoth was act- 
ing. Great difficulties were thrown in the way of registration; republicans in 
many parishes were we to great inconvenience to find the registrar, and in many 
instances were unable to do so; places of registering and of voting in many par- 
ishes were fixed at points remote from the centers of population, often without 
notice of the place being given; false registration papers, double voting, stuiting 
ballot-boxes, and other frauds and irregularities, were charged in a majority of 
the parishes, and there is not much room to doubt that the Lynch returning board 
were of the opinion that, upon a fair election, the republican party would have car- 
ried the State, and had been cheated and hindered in every way possible by the 
power that controlled the machinery of the election. But, notwithstanding all this, 
the Lynch returning board, with the sort of evidence which was before them, had 
no power under the law of the State to investigate these charges of fraud and injury, 
or to act upon their convictions of wrongs that had been suffered. 

Mr. President, bearing in mind that the Senator, in this report, was 
speaking of the election of November 4, 1872, for the election of presi- 
dential electors, State officers, and Legislature, and that the same 
objections exist to the validity of the election of State officers and 
Legislature as in regard to presidential electors; that the election for 
all was held at the same time, under the same election laws, and that 
the returns for all these officers were made in the same way; that the 
canvass by the Lynch board was made in the same manner as to all 
these officers, and that if one is invalid so, also, is the other, am I 
not justified in saying that the Senator from Indiana, by this report, 
in etiect determined that the election failed as to State officers and 
Legislature, as well as in regard to presidential electors? What we 
call an election consists of several parts. There is, first of all, a reg- 
istration of voters; secondly, the casting of ballots; and hirdly, the 
counting and canvassing of votes. Each step in this process must 
be performed according to law to secure the legal result which we 
call an election. 

It will be seen, by carefully examining this report, that the fact 
that the votes were not legally canvassed and certified was regarded 
as conclusive that the election as to presidential electors was void. 

The two Houses of Congress adopted, or at least acted upon, the 
doctrine of this report, and decided that the so-called Grant electors 
had not been duly elected, and therefore the votes cast by them for 
President and Vice-President could not be counted. 

Now, Mr. President, it is clearly established that the election of 
the Kellogg government was subject to all the objections and afllicted 
with all the infirmities which both Houses of Congress held conclu- 
sive against the election of presidential electors. It will bear repe- 
tition that the election of the Kellogg government was, at the same 
time, in the same manner, surrounded by the same circumstances, 












































‘anvassed by the same board, and in the same manner, and in every par- 


ticular affecting its validity, identical with the election of the Grant 
electors, which both Houses of Congress have declared to be absolutely 
void. 


Therefore, am I not warranted in declaring that Congress has already, 


in effect, declared that the Kellogg government never was elected? 


In connection with this report, I should add that the decision of the 


supreme court of Louisiana was made before that report, as appears 
by the following addendum thereto : 


A majority of the committee were of opinion that no reference should be made 


in the report to the decision of the supreme court of Louisiana as to which was the 
legal returning board, upon the ground that the decision was made subsequent to 
the 4th of December, when the electors were to cast their votes for President and 


Vice-President; but it seems to me that the history of the whole matter would not 


be complete, and the Senate would not be placed in possession of all the material 
facts, without a statement of the character of that decision, and that the fact that it 
was made after the casting of the vote by the electors would furnish no sufficient 
reason why it should not be referred to in the report. Decisions of courts of last 
resort are made at the end of causes, and not at the beginning, and are held to re- 
late back, and establish the rights of the parties throughout the whole controversy. 


On the 14th day of November, 1872, a proceeding was commenced in the eighth 


district court of Louisiana, by the attorney-general, on the information of the re. 
turning officers of elections, to enjoin what was called the Wharton board from can. 
vassing the official returns and making any finding thereon, and requiring the 
returns to be placed in the hands of the Lynch board. And to tms suit Governor 
Warmoth, Hatch, Da Ponte, and Wharton were made parties. This case wasappealed 
to the supreme court of the State, and by that court decided on the —— day of Jan- 
uary, 1873. The court held that the board consisting of Lynch, Longstreet, and 


Hawkins, together with Governor Warmoth and Mr. Bovee, who was the secretary 


of state who had been suspended by Governor Warmoth when he first appointed 


Herron, and who had been restored by a decision of the supreme court, constituted 


the legal returning board, and that Da Ponte, Wharton, and Hatch had no authority 
whatever. 


This shows that notwithstanding the decision of that court, now 


relied upon by the Senator from Indiana to establish the validity of 
the election of the Kellogg government, because it heldthat the Lynch 
board was the legal returning board, the Senator from Indiana regarded 
the pretended canvass by that board as absolutely void, in consequence 
of the irregularity of their proceedings, and the fact that the returns 
never were before them; which objections exist in full force, and 
must be equally fatal, in regard to the election of the Kellogg gov- 
ernment. 


Let me say that, although this report was made as a preliminary 


report by the committee, yet all the testimony subsequently taken by 


the committee tends to increase rather than lessen the objections to 
the validity of that election. 

Congress will stand in an unenviable attitude before the country 
if in regard to an election for several officers, held at the same time 
and conducted in the same manner as to all, it shall decide that as to 


one itis void and as to the other valid; if it shall hold that as to 


presidential electors it was void, and yet as to State government it 
was valid. 

In recent discussions the Senator from Indiana has carefully ab- 
stained from laying stress upon the canvass by the Lynch board. 
Apparently aware that its invalidity and the irregularity and law- 
lessness of its proceedings could not be defended, he has contende: 
that the Senate is precluded from inquiring into the validity of the 
Kellogg government upon two grounds: fiirst, the supreme court of 
that State has decided that the Lynch board was the legal returning 
board, from which the Senator argues that the legal returning board 
can dono wrong, and that its canvass is conclusive upon all the world; 
and secondly, that the recognition of the Kellogg government by the 
President in his proclamation of May 23, 1873, is conclusive upon Con- 
gress, and therefore we are precluded from inquiring into this question 
for ourselves. 

Having shown, from the mouth of the Senator himself, that the 
proceedings of the Lynch board are absolutely void upon their merits, 
I come now to examine the two grounds upon which the Senator from 
Indiana denies to the Senate the power to investigate these merits. 

And, in the first place, let me consider the proposition of the Sen- 
ator, that this investigation has been precluded by the supreme 
court of the State. I considered this subject to some extent in the 
remarks which I made the other day. But in his reply the Senator 
from Indiana again interposes the decision of the State court as a 
shield for the Kellogg government, and I propose here and now to put 
that decision out of this case in the estimation of every lawyer of 
this body. 

I protest against this decision as an authority binding upon us, for 
the following reasons: 

1. I say it is a question no judicial court can settle. The question 
is in its nature political, not judicial; and no judicial court, State or 
national, can settle it so as to preclude Congress from inquiring into 
it and settling the question for itself. Speaking upon this subject, in 
the Rhode Island case, the Supreme Court, by Taney, Chief Justice, say : 

Indeed, we do not see how the question could be tried and judicially decided in a State 
court. Judicial power presupposes an established government, capable of enacting 
laws and enforcing their execution and of appointing judges to expound and admin- 
isterthem. The acceptance of the judicial office is a recognition of the authority ot 
the government from which itisderived. And ifthe authority of that government is 
annulled and overthrown, the power of itscourts and other oilicers is annulled wit! 
it. And if a State court should enter upon the inquiry proposed in this case, anc 
should come to the conclusion that the government under which it acted had been 
put aside and displaced by an opposing government, it would cease to be a court, 
and be incapable of pronouncing a judicial decision upon the question it undertook 


totry. Ifitdecidesatallas a court, it necessarily affirms the existence and authority 
of the government under which it is exercising judicial power. 
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The Constitution makes it our duty to guarantee to every State of 
this Union a republican government. Everybody concedes that this 
power includes the right in Congress to determine whether the gov- 
ernment existing at any time in a State is republican in form. Sup- 
pose it were to-day suggested that the government existing in Mas- 
sachusetts is not of the republican form or kind; and that Congress, 
examining the subject, should decide that it was not, and should pass 
a law to overthrow it, and establish in its place a republican form or 
kind of government. Then suppose the Legislature of that State, as 
by law it may do, should call upon its supreme court for an opinion 
upon that subject; and suppose that court unanimously to decide 
the existing government to be republican; and thereupon the Legis- 
lature should pass a joint resolution, which should be approved by 
the governor, declaring the government to be republican, and should 
transmit the resolution and the opinion of the supreme court to 
Congress, and rely upon them as a bar to any further proceedings by 
the United States in the premises. Will any lawyer maintain that 
Congress would be thereby estopped? Certainly not; because, if it 
were so,it would rest with each State, and not with the United 
States, to determine whether the State had a republican government ; 
and although the government of the State might be monarchical in 
form, it would be in the power of the State to preclude the United 
States from doing what the Constitution of the United States says 
the United States shall do, that is, guarantee—or see to it and take 
care—that the State of Massachusetts shall at all times have a re- 
publican government. For the benefit of my State-rights friends, 
who, if anybody, will be offended by this assertion, let me prove it 
by the words of John C. Calhoun, of whom many harsh things, and 
possibly some unjust things, have been said, but who was never ac- 
cused of favoring centralization in Federal hands, or of injustice to- 
ward the States. In his Discourse on the Constitution of the United 
States, (1 Calhoun’s Works, page 332,) he says: 

Take, for illustration, what is called the “ guarantee section” of the Constitution, 
which, among other things, provides that ‘the United States shall guarantee to 
each State in this Union a republican form of government, and protect each of them, 
on application of the Legislature, or of the executive, (when the Legislature cannot 
be convened,) against domestic violence.” Congress, of course, as the representa- 
tive of the United States, in their legislative capacity, has the right to make laws 
to carry these guarantees into execution. This involves the right, in reference to the 
jirst, to determine what form of government is republican. 

The supreme court of a State is a part of the State government. Its 
decisions are doubtless entitled to great respect. But the appellate 
power, that is, the ultimate power of decision upon this question, is 
in Congress, and not in the State government or any department 
thereof. And,in the case supposed, it would be the duty of Congress 
toexercise its own judgment and conscience; and if it believed the 
decision of the supreme court of Massachusetts, and the opinion of 
its Legislature and governor, to be erroneous, it would be the clear 
duty of Congress to disregard them. 

2. The decisions of the State court of Louisiana upon this subject are 
conflicting, and for that reason Congress is at liberty, when within 
the principle decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
follow the one which is most consonant with sound principle. (See 
Ohio Life and Trust Company vs. Debolt, 16 How., 432; Gelpecke vs. 
Dubuque, 1 Wallace, 175; Havemeyer rs. lowa County, 3 Wallace, 294. ) 
In the Wittgenstein case, decided in May, 1872, six months before this 
election, the court decided that Herron never was secretary of state; 
and they said that, even conceding, which they did not, that War- 
moth, after having removed Bovee, could appoint Herron to discharge 
the duties of the office ad interim, his powers could only extend to a 
discharge of the routine duties of the office, and that Herron could 
not appoint an assistant secretary of state, because he was not himself secre- 
tary of state. But after the election, and when the court had deter- 
mined to sustain the Kellogg government, in the case of State ex rel., 
&c., vs. Wharton et al., they decided that Herron was secretary of 
state, and as such was entitled to act as a member of the returning 
board; which was certainly not routine duty. 

Speaking of these two decisions, the conflict of which is direct and 
expressed in words, the Senator from Indiana said, “The alleged in- 
consistency is inferential and fine-spun.” That is to say, when, speak- 
ing of the same animal, one man says, “That horse is black,” and 
another, “No, that horse is white,” the Senator from Indiana says 
“the alleged inconsistency” between the two propositions is “ infer- 
ential and fine-spun.” 

Again, the Senator from Indiana says: 


Tn answer to the allegation of the Senator that there was no legally organized 
hoard of canvassers in Louisiana, it is enough to say that the supreme court of 
Louisiana have decided that the Lynch board was the legal returning board. 


_ The Senator then proceeds to deliver me a lecture upon my audacity 
in assuming to question the decision of the State court of Louisiana 
upon what he is pleased to style a State question. But when we find 
that court, in a line of decisions made previous to the election of 1872, 
deciding one thing, and in the decisions subsequent to that election, 
for the purpose of sustaining the Kellogg government, deciding exactly 
the reverse, this cannot fail to arouse suspicion. 

3. But, again, in’ the case of the State ex rel., &c., vs. Wharton et al., 
as I showed in my former remarks, the court had no jurisdiction 
under the constitution of that State. The case was this: Persons 
claiming to be members of the Lynch board sued the persons claim- 
ing to be members of the Wharton or Warmoth board for intrusion 





into the offices of the returning board; and the court below decided in 
favor of the Wharton board. By the constitution of the State the 
supreme court has no jurisdiction except in cases where the amount 
involved exceeds $500. It is well settled, by a long line of decisions 
in that State prior to this difliculty, that where an office is in ques 
tion the salary fixed for the office is the amount in controversy. The 
law gave no salary to the officers of the board. Consequently the 
members of the Lynch board, defeated in the court below, could not 
appeal; but Mr. Field, who had been canvassed into the office of at- 
torney-general by the Lynch board, claimed the right to intervene, 
upon the ground that his salary was $1,500 per annum, and appealed 
to the supreme court. The supreme court, composed of five judges, 
two dissenting, held this intervention proper, and sustained the ap 
peal taken by Field on behalf of the defeated parties who had no 
right of appeal. But, in thus sustaining its jurisdiction in this case, 
the court disregarded their former adjudication upon this subject 
made prior to the election. In State vs. Markey, 21 Annual, 743, the 
controversy was between certain parties claiming to be aldermen and 
assistant aldermen of the city of New Orleans, The city intervened 
and appealed. Motion was made to dismiss the appeal, on the ground 
that the city had no pecuniary interest in the suit. The court say: 

The law grants the right of appeal to any one, though not a party to the suit 
he have an interest in the subject-matter of the suit. (C. P., 571.) 

But he must allege and show that interest, and it must be a direct pecuniary in- 
terest. (1 N.S., 308; 4.N.S., 342; 4.N.S., 622; 2 R., 391.) 

The matter at issue is the right to office—whether the relators or the defendants 
are, under the law, entitled to hold the oflices of aldermen and assistant aldermen 

We have examined the record in vain to ascertain what the interest of this eit) 


in this suit is. What is decided against the city? What can be decided in her 
favor on appeal? 

Whether there be any pecuniary value attached to the offices or not, it is clear 
that the city has no direct pecuniary interest in the suit. 

It has been decided that in a suit for something which has an appreciable money 
value the oath of the appellant may supply the omission of evidence as to the value 
of the thing in controversy. But we are not prepared to say that a mere attidavit 
of one that he is interested in a suit between other parties will authorize an appeal 
by him. We had occasion to decide otherwise in the case of Samuel Johnson. 

And the appeal was dismissed. 

In Sullivan vs. Mount, 21 Annual, 755, which was a contest for the 
office of board of directors of public schools of the city of New Or 
leans, Kendall, claiming to be secretary of the board with a salary of 
$1,800, intervened and took an appeal. Motion was made to dismiss 
the appeal, upon the ground that Kendall had not such an interest 
as would authorize him to intervene. Wyly, judge, delivering the 
unanimous opinion of the court, said: 

What is the matter in dispute? It is the office of school directors, and the books 
and papers and other property pertaining thereto. To these the appellant sets up no 
claim whatever. His oftice, secretary of the board, is not in dispute. From his 
statements we cannot perceive that he has any interest whatever in the matter 

And the appeal was dismissed. 

It is perfectly clear that the former decisions of the court were 
sound, and upon the same principle the court ought not to have taken 
jurisdiction of the controversy between these returning boards, and 
manifestly would not have done so but for the fact that the Kelloge 
government could in no other way be sustained. 

When we tind a court thus reversing its own decisions, and disre 
garding well-settled principles of law, we are moved to inquire }y 
what motive the court could have been controlled. By the constitu 
tion of that State the governor and two-thirds of each house of the 
Legislature may remove the judges of the supreme court. The Kel 
logg legislature, on the day it assembled, impeached Governor War- 
moth, in flagrant violation of astatute of the State which provides 
that before any officer shall be impeached the case shall be referred 
to a committee, the party accused shall be notified, testimony shall 
be taken, and if the committee shall decide against the impeaching, 
that shall end it. The judgesof the supreme court who had seen this 
statute trampled under foot, who had seen Warmoth impeached, and 
had seen the senate organized as a court of impeachment to try him 
within six hours after the Legislature asseinbled, might well con 
clude that, if they thwarted the purposes of this government, their 
turn would come next, and that against such a government, sustained 
by Federal authority, they could offer no effective resistance. They 
are entitled to the benefit of such palliation as this fact may afford 
them. History has settled that judges removable at the executive 
will cannot be expected to act with independence. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will allow me to make a sugges 
tion to him, in looking over this opinion it occurred to me, and I had 
the impression the other day, that this was all a mistake about the 
supreme court of Louisiana ever having decided the case at all. On 
the contrary, they decided that it was not before them, and that they 
had no jurisciction to decide it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Ientively conear withthe Senator from Nevada, 
and take the same view of all their decisions which he seems to en 
tertain. But the Senator from Indiana takes a different view, and I 
am answering him. 

4. But it is well settled, even in cases where one judicial court is 
passing upon the judgment of another, that nothing is concluded by 
the record except the matters directly involved and necessarily « 
termined by that judgment. 

In the terse language of a judge of the olden time, “nothing is 
precluded by the record except the matters which terminate in the 
judgment.” 
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To quote the language of the Supreme Court of the United States 


in Hopkins vs. Lee, (G Wheaton, page 114:) 


denta 
is admitted that the rule does not apply. 


The supreme court of Louisiana never had the question whether the 
Kellogg government was the legal government of the State directly 
before them, nor whether any particular persons had been elected 


members of the Legislature. In the nature of things no such ques- 
tion could come before them. In a case in which I have shown that 
court usurped jurisdiction, they did pretend to decide that the Lynch 
board was the legal returning board of the election of 1572. Butitis 
due to that court, degraded and dishonored by its own decisions as it is, 
io say that it has never decided and never been called upon to decide 
that such proceedings as the testimony before us shows that board were 
guilty of could be the foundation of any legal right. 

Mr. STEWART. That is the point to which I would like to call 
the attention of the Senator. It seems to me it does not make any 
difference whether the Lynch board was a legal board or not. There 
is no use in wasting time on that point. I believe it is admitted that 
it never bad anything before it to canvass, and never did make a 
canvass. I suppose it makes no difference what it was if it never 
canvassed any returns. I do not suppose, practically, there is a judg- 
ment unless the court that assumes to render it has a case before it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator from Nevada and myself do not 
differ a particle; but the Senator from Indiana and myself do, and I 
am following his argument. 

To proceed with the objections to the estoppel which the Senator 
from Indiana claims to result from the decision of that court, holding 
that the Lynch board was the legal board. 

5. That court has itself repeatedly decided, and this doctrine is 
aflirmed in its latest decisions, that it has no jurisdiction to inquire into 
the tact of an election. It held this directly and expressly in Collin 
vs. Knoblock and Bonner vs. Lynch. 

Collin and Knoblock were opposing candidates for the office of 
parish judge of La Fourche at the election on the 4th of November, 
1X72, and Collin proceeded against Knoblock under the intrusion act. 
The court below found that Knoblock had received a majority of 
the votes, and rendered judgment in his favor, from which Collin 
appealed. The supreme court said, (Judge Wyly dissenting :) 

It. is only under the statute of 1855 that courts can proceed to supervise the 
counting of votes, correct calculations, purge the = of illegal votes, and ascer- 
tain and establish majorities. This act applies only to cases in which no commis- 
ions have issued. It expressly requires that the contestation shall commence 
within ten days; that it shall be conducted summarily, and it directs the with- 
holding of commissions until the investigation may be completed and the result 
legally proclaimed. 

In cases under the intrusion law courts cannot go behind commissions legally 
issued, To determine the validity of a commission, they cannot go beyond the re- 
turns and report of the legal returning officers for all elections of the State. The 
returns made by the legal State board and officially promulgated by that board as 
the general returning otlicers for the State at large constitute the basis upon which 
the governor is authorized to issue commissions. These returnsare, by the act of 16th 
March, 1870, made prima facie evidence in all courts of justice and before all civil 
officers, until set aside after a contest according to law, of the right of any person 
named therein to hold and exercise the otlice to which he shall by such return be 
declared elected. 

Chis prima facie evidence, it is _ ided, may be rebutted and set aside; but 
this, we apprehend, could only be done by proceedings under the statute of 1855. 
No authority is delegated to the judiciary under the intrusion act to discuss, mod- 
ify, or abolish the official returns of the regular State returning officers. 

As we have already said, the adjustment and compilation of election returns, 
determining the number of legal and illegal votes cast for each candidate, declar- 
ing the result of an election, and furnishing the successful candidate with the cer- 
tilicate; in short, superinteading and controlling all the details of an election, be- 
long primarily and properly to the political department of the Government. 

It is well settled that the judiciary have po warrant or authority to exercise 
jurisdiction in matters of elections, unless it be expressly delegated by the co-ordi- 
nate branch of the government controlling the political department; and no express 
authority is granted under the intrusion act to inquire into the correctness of elec- 
tien returns officially promulgated by the legal returning officers. Such a right 
cannot be assumed as an implied power. 

The case of Bonner vs. Lynch was a controversy underthe intrusion 
act for the office of judgeof the fourth districtcourt. Bonner alleged 
that at the election of 4th November, 1872, he was elected judge of 
the fourth district court for the parish of Orleans, and was commis- 
sioned by Governor Warmoth ; and that defendant Lynch had in- 
truded into and taken possession of the office, and was unlawfully 
holding and exercising the functions of that office. Lynch demurred 
that the matters alleged were not of judicial cognizance; that the 
counting of votes is not a judicial function, and that the court was 
without jurisdiction ratione materiv. He also plead a general denial, 
and alleged that he was duly elected to the oflice, and returned 
elected by John Lynch, Longstreet, and Bovee, the board of returning 
ofiicers; and that he was duly commissioned by acting Governor 
Pinechback. From the judgment maintaining the exception and dis- 
inissing the suit Bonner appealed. The supreme court said, (Justice 
W yly dissenting :) 

The returns are only pean aes yoees of the results of the election. The ques- 
tion, however, as to the election of officers is a ——— question, and courts of 
justice have jurisdiction over them only so far as the political department may have 
authorized them to exercise jurisdiction. No statute conferring upon the courts 


power to try cases of contested elections, or title to office, authorizes them to revise 
the action of the returning board. 


The Legislature has seen proper to lodge the power to decide who has or who has 


not been elected in thereturning board. It might have conferred that power upon 
ihe courts, but it did not. 


To points which came only incidentally under consideration, or were only inci 
i under cognizance, or could only be inferred by arguing from the decree, it 











The only power the courts have under the intrusion into office act is to decide if 
one or neither of the contestants has a legal title to the office; and the commission 
is evidence of that. Having no power to revise the action of the board of retury. 
ing oflicers, we have nothing to do with the reasons or grounds upon which they 
arrived at their conclusions. Admitting everything alleged in the petition to ps 
true, it appears that Lynch was returned by the legal returning board as havin« 
been duly elected judge of the fourth district court, and commissioned thereupon 
by the acting governor of the State ; and therefore it is shown that the petition dis 
closes no cause of action. 

It cannot be seriously maintained that the judgment of a court 
which has no jurisdiction to inquire into the fact of an election can. 
by what it may say upon the subject, preclude Congress. The most 
solemn judgment of the highest court is void if the court had no juris- 
diction; and this court especially renounces jurisdiction to inquire 
into the subject now under consideration. 

Mr. President, any one of these objections—and they are all wel] 
founded—would deny to the decisions of that court such effect as is 
claimed for them by the Senator from Indiana. 

And here let me say that such frauds as were committed by the 
Lynch board in their canvass—frauds conceded on all hands, and tes- 
tified to by the members of the board themselves—would render abso- 
lutely void the judgment of any judicial court having jurisdiction. 
The judgment of the highest judicial court may be attached col- 
laterally for fraud. And if the statute had conferred upon the 
supreme court of that State the jurisdiction to canvass the votes 
and determine who had been elected governor, and it could be proved 
that in making such canvass the court had been guilty of such frauds 
as are proved upon this board by the testimony of its own members, 
taken before your committee, its decision would be utterly void. But 
let me repeat, it is due to that court to say that no case has ever been 
presented to it showing the atrocious frauds committed by the board, 
or calling upon the court to decide whether the frauds committed by 
the board would invalidate its canvass. : 

Mr. THURMAN. Hasthat courtever decided that the Lynch board 
had any returns before it ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; it is conceded on all hands that the board 
did not have any returns. The report made by the Senator from 
Indiana, which I have already read, declares distinctly and in words 
that the Lynch board never had the returns before them. 

Icome now to consider the second ground upon which the Senator 
from Indiana claims that the Senate is precluded from inquiring into 
the facts of this case. In my remarks the other day, replying to the 
claims set up by that Senator that Congress was estopped to make 
inquiry into the validity of the Kellogg government, because thy 
President had recognized it by his proclamation, I expressed the 
opinion that there was not such a case made to the President of the 
United States as authorized the issue of his proclamation of May 2°, 
1873. This the Senator from Indiana in his reply characterizes as a 
direct condemnation of the Administration ; and again he says: 

After a lengthy argument to place the President in the wrong, to show that he 
had issued his proclamation of May last without authority, I asked the Senator the 
question, ** Do you mean to say it was issued in violation of law?!” After some 
hesitation he said, ‘No; not in violation of law, but inthe absence oflaw.” Sir, it 
was either issued by authority of law or in violation of it. There can be but one 
of these two things. And after showing, or attempting to show, (for he utterly 
failed,) that the President had been guilty of a great offense—tfor it would be a great 
offense if he, without authority of law, had done this indefensible and wicked 
thing—he then turns around and says that it is a good thing afterall, and heis glad 
the President issued the proclamation; it had an excellent effect; as if the exercise 
—— unconstitutional power could be a good thing, and could have an excellent 
eflect. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana, in this paragraph, was 
endeavoring to demonstrate his own fidelity to the Administration, 
a thing wholly unnecessary for him to do, His friendship for the 
President, his interest in the present and future popularity of the 
President, are wellenough known to excuse him from these constantly 
repeated efforts to bolster himself by denouncing somebody else. 

Why, Mr. President, suppose that General Grant were conceded to 
have fallen into a mistake in construing a particular statute, or halt 
a dozen statutes. God has not conferred all gifts upon any one man. 
The greatest general of the age can hardly be expected to be the 
greatest lawyer of the age; and I protest against the idea that Iam 
opposing this Administration, or attacking General Grant, because | 
suggest that acting upon the advice of the Attorney-General—an 
otticer appointed and compensated to be his legal adviser—he has 
issued a proclamation where, by a strict aud technical construction 
of the law, it ought not to have been issued. Why, Mr. President, 
such a judge as Manstield or Kenyon, Marshall or Story, would listen 
kindly for days to an argument intended to show that he had decided 
erroneously upon any legal question; while a justice of the peace 
might commit you for contempt if you should hint that he had made 
a mistake. I protest that General Grant should not be defended 2s 
a justice of the peace would defend himself. I am as loyal to the 
republican party, and entertain as warm an affection for Genera! 
Grant, as the Senator from Indiana; and, believing that a great mis- 
take has been committed in this Louisiana business, as a loyal 
republican and a faithful friend of General Grant, I desire to see 
that mistake corrected; and I prefer that it should be corrected 
now by the republican party, rather than leave it as capital to our 
opponents in the next presidential campaign. I have stated the 
facts in regard to this business, and no man can gainsay them. And 
if the republican party be injured, it will not be because mistakes 
were committed inadvertently and corrected timely by the party 
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itself, but because the party, after it knew the mistakes, refused to 
correct them. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] only the other day stated 
that more than one-half of the forty-four million reserve fund had 
been issued by this Administration in defiance of the law; that he 
had carefully studied the law in his closet, and he had no doubt about 
the opinion he expressed ; and on the suggestion of the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. LeGan] he said that the Administration had violated the 
law in the distribution of the currency. The Senator from Indiana 
did not denounce either the Senator from Ohio or the Senator from 
Illinois. We are a part of this Administration, and if mistakes are 
committed, it is our duty to correct them. No man who exercises 
reasonable prudence and honestly commits a mistake deserves cen- 
sure; but the man who, convinced of his error, obstinately adheres to 
it, is neither a true republican nor a true man. I have noticed that 
some newspapers, in commenting on my course upon this subject, have 
declared that I meditated a break with the Administration ; but Iam 
happy to say this suggestion has only appeared in newspapers which 
havealways been unfriendly to me, and which for months have teemed 
with misrepresentations of my official conduct and obscene libels upon 
my private character. No, sir; I speak as a friend, not asan enemy, 
of the Administration. I desire only to rid the republican party of 
all cause of offense. 

In discussing this subject, after careful examination, I expressed 
the opinion that the President’s proclamation of May 23, 1573, was 
issued unadvisedly, because the application of Governor Kellogg did 
not show “a case of insurrection in that State against the government 
thereof ;” the only case in which, under the act of 1795, the President 
is authorized to interfere. After listening attentively to the criti- 
cisms which have been made upon my opinion, and reconsidering the 
subject, I remain of the same opinion. That opinion, formed as a 
lawyer, I cannot change to suit the convenience of the politician. 

But I was somewhat surprised to hear the Senator from Indiana 
declare that it was an “indefensible and wicked thing” for the Presi- 
dent to issue the proclamation in question if the law did not author- 
ize it. After the great Chicago fire, when thousands of women and 
children fled from their smoldering homes, and were sleeping unpro- 
tected in open fields, this Administration placed at their disposal all 
the tentsand blankets belonging to the Quartermaster’s Department 
of the Army, and sent troops to guard the ruins against burglars and 
thieves. Certainly no law authorized this proceeding, but it was dic- 
tated by the kindliest emotions of human nature. Was it an “inde- 
fensible and wicked thing” for the Administration to do this because 
no law authorized it? 

But what the Senator from Indiana styled my attack upon the 
Administration brought to their feet two distinguished Senators, my 
friend from New York [Mr. CONKLING] and my friend from New Jer- 
sey, (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.] The Senator from New Jersey, in order 
to show that it was not necessary for the State to apply in the lan- 
guage of the statute, maintained that the President had authority to 
proceed under the Constitution without any statute whatever; and 
then my friend from New York maintained that no particular form of 
application by the State was necessary. From the positions assumed 
by these two Senators, the State governments would be at the merey 
of the President. And if the governor of New York should invite the 
President to come to New York with a company of artillery and help 
to celebrate the Fourth of July, the President might declare the cele- 
bration to be an insurrection against the government of the State, and 
proceed by declaration of martial law and otherwise to suppress it. 

That I may not do injustice to either of these Senators, 1 propose to 
quote from their remarks as published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Senator from New Jersey said : 

Domestic violence is less than anarchy; because it supposes the existence of a 
pre and a Legislature capable of making the demand for protection. This the 

resident is to do; he is the arm of the United States for that purpose ; and in the 
four acts which have been passed administering and carrying out the provision of 
the Constitution he is recognized as the branch of the Government that shall render 
protection against domestic violence. The President is by the Constitution required 
to protect a State against domestic violence when called upon by the State; and 
the State of Louisiana did call on President Grant for that protection in the very 
words of the Constitution. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow me to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will be glad to hear the Senator. 1 was wishing to be 
very brief. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I simply wish to understand the Senator and not to reply to 
him. I want to know if he claims that under the Constitution itself the President 


can act at all without legislation on the part of Congress? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do, 


_Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The only point to which I call the atten- 
tion of my friend is that he did not read all my answer. 
Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator made a long speech; I cannot 
read it all, but I will stop and let him read as much of it as he pleases. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My answer was this—it was not an hour 
ora minute. I added: 


The President being required by the Constitution, in its langnage, “to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed,” and being required to swear that he will 
faithfully execute his office, if he knows that the laws are being violated and that 
an insurrection exists, if called upon by the governor or the Legislature of a State, 
in the language of the Constitution, to protect the State from domestic violence, he 
is bound, if he has the requisite force, in the absence of any statute, to protect that 
State. The Constitution administers itself without the aid of Congress. He is as 
much bound to do so as to perform the injunction to “take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” There is no statute re-enacting that injunction, I believe. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, there is but one man jn the 


United States who will receive that declaration with joy, and he 
is the late President, Andrew Johnson. He entertained precisely the 
views of the Senator from New Jersey; he maintained that he was to 
execute the Constitution ; that he was the United States; that because 
the Constitution provided that the United States should guarantee a 
republican government to the State of North Carolina, and he found 
that State without a government, he, as President of the United 
States, could execute that guarantee, and set up a government in that 
State; and if the Senator from New Jersey is right, I do not see how 
or wherein President Johnson was wrong. P 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will my friend permit me? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Constitution says that the United 
States shall guarantee to each State a republican form of government. 
Our Government is divided into three distinct branches—the legisla 
tive, judicial, and executive. Now, I understand that it may be the 
duty of the judiciary to enforce that guarantee of the United States. 
For instance, if in any State there should be laws passed which looked 
to the organization of an aristocracy or a monarchy, it would be their 
duty under that provision to wipe out those laws, to declare them null 
and void. So it may be the duty of the Legislature, as it was in the 
case of the Southern States where there were nu governments; and 
there is where Andrew Johnson did wrong. It may be the duty of the 
Executive, where the arm of the Government is all that is required. 
[| hold that that guarantee is to be enforced by the judiciary, where it 
is an adjudication that is required ; that it is to be enforced by the 
Legislature, when it is legislation that is required; that it is to be 
enforced by the Executive, where it is force that is required to main 
tain order in a State. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The last remark of the Senator from New Jer 
sey seems to me to demonstrate the unsoundness of his views. If the 
President, under the clause of the Constitution which makes it his 
duty to take care that the laws are faithfully executed, has power to 
do all the things which under the Constitution the United States is 
authorized or bound to do, then congressional legislation can neither 
limit nor restrict the power of the President, and the necessity of a 
Congress is not apparent; the President may perform all the duties 
conferred by the Constitution upon the United States. Then ours is a 
Government of force, and not of laws. But I am sure that slight 
reflection will satisfy the Senator that he is wrong. The powers con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon the President are few and simple. 
He is commander of the Army and Navy ; he may grant reprieves and 
pardons; may nominate, and by and with the advice of the Senate 
appoint, the officers of the United States; and he must “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

The fourth section of the fourth article of the Constitution pro 
vides : 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion: and on application 
of the Legislature, or of the executive, (when the Legislature cannot be convened, ) 
against domestic violence. 

Three cases are here provided for: first, the United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form of govern 
ment; secondly, and shall protects each of them against invasion; 
thirdly, and on application of the Legislature, &c., against domestic 
violence. 

If the President can execute any one of these three guarantees 
without legislation by,Congress, he may execute them all; and, there 
fore, so far as I can see, President Johnson was perfectly justified in 
proceeding under the Constitution, without legislation of Congress 
to confer upon each of the Southern States a republican form of gov 
ernment. No distinction can be drawn between the constitutional 
power of the President to guarantee a republican form of government 
to a State, and his power to guarantee the State against domestic 
violence. The fallacy of the Senator’s argument is that, in reading 
the Constitution, he substitutes “the President” for “the United 
States.” If the Constitution read “the President shall guarantee,” 
&ec., the three things provided by the Constitution, the Senator's 
argument would be unanswerable. But unfortunately for his position 
the Constitution provides— 

1. The United States shall guarantee, &c.; 

2. The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States; and 

3. The President shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe 
cuted. 

Therefore, all the President can do to execute these guarantees of 
the Constitution is to execute the laws which Congress may have 
passed for that purpose. The objection made to the course pursued 
by President Johnson to set up republican governments in the rebel 
lious States was that he was executirg no law of Congress in that 
behalf. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. With the permission of my friend, I will 
remind him that the Constitution does say that Congress shall have 
the power to pass all laws necessary and proper to carry these powers 
into effect ; but I think that that is rather begging the question. If 
it is not necessary, they need not pass the law; if it is not proper, they 
may not pass the law; and, therefore, as the question between my 
friend and myself is whether it is necessary, 1 do not see how his 
referring to that part of the Constitution helps him. But I will not 
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further interrupt the Senator now; I will take occasion when he is 
through, or at some convenient time, to vindicate the view that I have 
taken. ' . 

Mr. CARPENTER. Well, Mr. President, I turn the Senator over to 
the republican party, which has a record upon this subject utterly at 
variance with the Senator’s present position. President Johnson is 
the only man who, to my knowledge, has entertained and acted upon 
the theory of the Constitution declared by my friend from New Jer- 
ney. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would only say to my friend that his 
information is very limited; and, if he does not know any authority 
for it, L will try to show it to him. 

Mr. CARPENTER. One of the greatest delights I experience is in 
having my information enlarged, and I shall listen to that Senator 
with the patience of a disciple at the feet of a master, when he attempts 
to show me that, without any legislation whatever, the President can 
determine that there is insurrection existing in a State, and proceed 
to put it down in his own way and at his own pleasure. 

The Senator from New Jersey having dispensed with the necessity 
of any act of Congress to enable the President to suppress insurrec- 
tion in a State, from which it follows of course that it is immaterial 
whether Governor Kellogg presented a case within the act or not, let 
me now turn to the argument of my friend from New York, [Mr. 
CONKLING, ] attempting to show that no particular application from 
the State is necessary. I quote his words, as officially reported: 

Mr. CoNKLING. The argument of the Senator from Wisconsin, aimed at the act of 
the President in addressing a poeenese to those threatening the CS peace in 
Louisiana, proceeded on the idea that the President must act upon the information 
contained in the application from the governor, and upon that alone. He argued 
as if the whole foundation of that proclamation must be the pepe of the ex- 
ecu'ive of the State of Louisiana. It seems to me nothing could be more fallacious 
as a test of the power or of the right or duty of the President thus to act. The Con- 
stitution declares that ‘‘the United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and, on application of the Legislature, or of the executive, (when the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened.) against domestic violence.” 

Nothing bere implies that the United States, or the President acting for the 
United States, shall know nothing save only from the application, and must be blind 
and deaf to allelse. Take the fact of the impossibility of convening the Legisla- 
ture; mast the President rely and act solely upon the statementof the governor for 
that? Or is be to judge of it from the statements of the application of the gov- 
ernor and from all other facts he learns? So, as to thenecessity of interference ; is 
he confined and concluded, as to jurisdictional power and facts, to the statement 
made by the governor! Notat all. If turbulence exists or impends in any State 
of the Union, and the President knows it, or is satistied of it, and receives only a 
ery for help from the governor, saying “For God's sake send troops here to restore 
order,” the President's power is as complete as if the application recited all the 
particulars and history of the case, and quoted all the words of all the statutes in 
any way bearing on it. 


Then, proceeding with the argument on that subject, the Senator 
Says: 

I am not left alone to insist that the President is to judge whether the case de- 
mands his action. I call attention to the case of Martin vs. Mott, reported in 12 
Wheaton’s Reports, page 19, and will read from it briefly. The court says: 

“If it be a limited power, the question arises, by whom is the exigency to be 
judged of and decided?!” 

Then the Senator, pausing in reading from the book, says, “ That 
is the very exigency now in question ;” and then, proceeding with the 
report, he reads as follows: 


Is the President the sole and exclusive judge whether the exigency has arisen, or 
is it to be considered as an open question, upon which every officer to whom the 
orders of the President are addressed may decide for himself, and equally open to 
he contested by every militia-man who shall refuse to obey the orders of the Presi- 
dent? We areall of opinion that the authority to decide whether the exigency has 
arisen belongs exclusively to the President, and that his decision is conclusive upon 
all other persons. 

My friend from New York does not often make a mistake; but in 
this instanee he did, trasting to a digest, and not having the report 
before him. Speaking of the exigency of insurrection in a State 
against the government thereof, he referred to the case of Martin rs. 
Mott, and read the opinion of the court to show that in such case the 
President is the sole judge as to whether the exigency exists which 
authorizes his interference. 

The act of 1795 provides for three exigencies: 

That whenever the United States shall be invaded, or be in imminent danger of 
invasion, from any foreign nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful for the President 
of the United States to call forth such number of the militia of the State or States 
most convenient to the place of danger or scene of action, as he may judge neces- 
sary to repel such invasion, and to issue his orders for that purpose, &c. 

In such case no lawyer would question that the power of deter- 
mining whether the United States were invaded, or in imminent 
danger of invasion, was vested in the President, who is to act in the 
case, The decision of Martin vs. Mott was made under that clause 
of the statute. The case was “imminent danger of invasion,” during 
the war of 1812, of the United States. The case came from the State 
of New York, and the court was speaking of the first exigeney pro- 
vided for by the statute, namely, “ imminent danger of invasion” of 
the United States, where the President has the power of determining 
whether the exigency exists, because he is required to act if the exi- 
gency does exist. 

Now turn again to the statute ; 

And in case of an insurrection in any State, against the government thereof, it 
shall be lawful for the President of the United States, on application of the Legisla- 


ture of such State, or of the executive, (when the Legislature cannot be convened,) to 
call forth such number of the militia, &c. 








Then comes the third exigency provided for by the statute: 
That whenever the laws of the United States shall be opposed, or the execution 


thereof obstracted, in any State, by combinations too powerful, &c., it shall be law. 
ful for the President of the United States to call forth the militia, &c, 


In the first and the third cases it is perfectly clear that the statute 


clothes the President with the exclusive right to determine whether 
the exigency is such as to demand his interposition. ,The decision of 
the court in Martin vs. Mott was in a case which arose under the first 
clause of the statute, a threatened invasion of the United States; and 
in that case every lawyer would agree that the President was vested 
with the power of determining whether the exigency existed which 
would authorize Federal interference. And this isall that was decided 
in Martin vs. Mott. 


Referring again to this clause of the Constitution, it is manifest 


from the Constitution itself that in the case of domestic violence jy, 
a State the power of determining whether a case for Federal inter- 
ference exists, and from the act of 1795 whether an insurrection in 
any State against the government thereof exists, is to be determined 
by the State, and not by the Federal Government. The-provisions of 
the Constitution and act are conclusive upon this subject. In case of 
the invasion of a State, which must also be an invasion of the United 
States, the Federal Government must interfere without application 
from the State. So, whenever the people of a State are oppressed or 
afflicted by a government not republican, the United States is bound 
to interfere without application from the State, because the United 


States can only receive application from a State through its govern- 


ment, and it is absurd to suppose that a government which was 
oppressing the people of a State would apply to the United States to 


interfere against itself. But, in the case of domestic violence directed 
against the government of a State, it is provided that the Federal Goy- 


ernment shall interfere only upon the application of the State goy- 
ernment. The reason is plain why the provisions in this case differ 


from those pertaining to the other cases. The State government is 
the best judge as to whether it is encumbered by a degree of turbu- 
lence which it cannot suppress. And under the act of 1795 the Pres- 
ident is authorized to interfere only upon application made by the 
State government. 

But the Senator from New York maintains that no particular form 
of application need be made on behalf of the State. He says if the 
President knows that turbulence exists in the State, and hears a cry 
from the governor, “ For God’s sake come and help us,” shouted throne | 
reverberating atmosphere, or sent over telegraphic wires, that is 
enough. But I submit to the Senator that his proposition cannot be 
maintained. A court of record cannot decide a case without having a 
record before it. Why? Because it is a court of record. And what 
isa court of record? It is a court having a clerk and a seal. With- 
out vanity I think we may say the United States is a Government of 
record, having aclerk and aseal; and it would be strange if, in a case 
calling for the exercise of one of the most delicate powers of the Goy- 
ernment, no application was required complying with the terms of the 
statute. But what, above all other things, shows the argument to be 
unsound is that the Constitution and the act intended to leave it to 
the authorities of the State to determine whether a case existed to 
authorize Federal interference. If this be so, the application from a 
State must show that the State itself has decided that a case exists 
which, under the statute, authorizes the President to interfere ; that 
is, the application must show a case of insurrection in that State 
against the government thereof. 

I find in volume 6, Calhoun’s Works, page 214, a discussion of this 
subject, as follows: 

But if any doubt should still remain that the protection of the government of the 
State is the object, the wording of the guarantee would suflice to remove:it. It 
expressly provides that the protection shall be on the application of the Legislatur 
of the State, or its executive, if its Legislature cannot be convened; and thus vesis 
in the government of the State, and not the Federal Government, the right to deter 
mine whether there has been a case of domestic violence or not, and also of the 
necessity and propriety of applying for protection. It is only on such application 
that the Federal Government has any right whatever tointerfere. This provision, 
of itself, would strongly indicate that the Government was the object of protection ; 
bat as strong as the indication is, of itself, it will be greatly siecunitianed by advert 
ing to the reasons for inserting it, deduced from the character of our system of go\ 
ronment. 
ss complex system, the objects for which governments are instituted are di 
vided between the Federaland State governments. The former is the common gov- 
ernment of all the States; and to it is specifically delegated the powers necessary to 
carry into effect all the objects in which they have a commoninterest. The latter are 
the separate and peculiar governments of each, and tothem and the people all the other 
powers are reserved. Among them are embraced those that refer to the internal 
peace and safety of each State; to the governments of which it exclusively belongs 
to determine what may endanger or destroy them, and the measures proper to be 
adopted to protect them. It is in strict accordance with this distribution that pro 
tection, in case of domestic violence, shonld be on application of the government of 
the State against which it is directed. What adds to the force of the reasoning is 
that the provision is omitted in the other two guarantees, when the cause of insert 
ing it does not exist. That it does not in the case of invasion is clear. 

This language was held in regard to the Constitution, which author- 
izes “the United States” to interfere on application, &c., in case ot 
any kind of domestic violence. But it is equally applicable to the stat- 
ute of 1795, which authorizes “the President” to interfere, not in 
all cases of domestic violence, but in a particular kind of domestic 
violence, namely, insurrection in any State against the government 
thereof. And it follows that the application ought to show that tlic 
State has decided that a case of insurrection against its government 
does exist; and failing to show this, the President is not authorized 
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to interfere. Under the Constitution an insurrection of slaves, not 
against the government of the State, but against the authority of 
their masters, might constitute a case of “domestic violence,” but 
would not be a case in which the President, under the act of 1795, 
would be authorized to interfere. (See Federalist, No. 43.) 

But whether I am right or wrong in the view I have taken that the 
President ought to interfere without a formal application showing 
that the State has decided that a case under the statute exists au- 
thorizing Federal interference, is not at all conclusive upon the 
particular point in disenssion between the Senator from Indiana 
| Mr. MorTON] and myself, because, conceding that the application 
in this instance was in form, the interference of the President and 
his recognition of the Kellogg government do not preclude Congress 
from inquiring into the subject and deciding that the Kellogg gov- 
ernment has no validity. It is the duty of the President in such a 
case to restore order, and, for this purpose and for the time being, he 
must recognize one of the contending parties as the legitimate gov- 
ernment; but it rests with Congress ultimately to decide upon the 
same question, and its decision is binding upon every department of 
the Government. This was expressly decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Rhode Island case, (Luther vs. Borden, 7 
Howard, 1.) 

Therefore, it is immaterial whether the application in this case 
was sufficient under the statute or not. If it was, the President’s 
proclamation settles nothing to estop Congress in the matter now 
under consideration. And with these remarks I dismiss that part of 
the subject. 

Assuming now that Congress has the power to inquire and deter- 
mine whether Louisiana has such a State government as it is the duty 
of Congress to guarantee, I come to the consideration of that ques- 
tion. And here let me restate the facts. 

By the constitution of that State it was provided that a general 
election for presidential electors, officers of the State government, 
and members of the Legislature, should be held on the 4th day of 
November, 1872. <A pretended election for this purpose did take 
place on that day. The official returns of this election show that 
McEnery and his associates were elected by about 9,906 majority, and 
that the McEnery legislature, so called, was also elected. The ques- 
tion arises at this point whether Congress can go behind the official 
returns of the election. If it cannot, then the question is settled 
that Kellogg’s government was not elected, and that McEnery’s was; 
or, in other words, the Kellogg government is a usurpation. 

In the discussion the other day the Senator from Indiana claimed 
that certain of these official returns were forgeries, and that this was 
shown in the testimony taken by the committee. 

The returns, filling two or three large boxes, were produced before 
the committee. Mr. Ray, Senator-elect and certified by the Kellogg 
government, and Mr. MeMillan, Senator-elect and certified by the 
McEnery government, appeared before the committee, and were per- 
mitted to act as counsel on their respective sides of the controversy. 
Some suggestion was made in regard to the integrity of some of the 
returns. The committee directed them to be submitted to the inspec- 
tion of Ray and McMillan; and on a subsequent day, and after such 
inspection, Mr. Ray called the attention of the committee to that 
point, and all that appears in the testimony is the following. 

Mr. Ray, recalled as a witness, on page 1005 said: 

The Witness. I desire to call the attention of the committee to a statement at 
a suggestion made by one member of the committee yesterday. I examined and 
found, and if the committee will act as experts they will find, that the commis- 
sioners of elections in several cases in the parishes have their names forged to the 
aliidavits. For instance, there is one from Madison Parish, (exhibiting the papers, } 
and so in the parish of Grant also, and in the parish of Point Coupee, and the par- 
ish of Kast Baton Rouge, which, if the committee will examine as experts, they 
will find it very evident in some cases that they were forged. 

These four parishes, according to the official returns, gave Kellogg 
213 majority over McEnery. Conceding theseto be forgeries, all that 
any board canvassing the returns under the laws of that State could 
do would be to reject them; in which case McEnery’s majority, as 
shown by the returns, would be 10,190. 

The McEnery canvassing boards, as they were authorized to do by 
the statute, rejected the returns from five parishes, on the ground of 
fraud. The Lynch board estimated that these five parishes gave 
Kellogg a majority of 3,326, and they estimated that the four parishes 
from which some of the returns were, in Mr. Ray’s opinion, forged, 
gave Kellogg a majority of 3,969. Deducting the estimate of the 
Lynch board of Kellogg’s majority in these four parishes, and in the 
live parishes, the returns of which were rejected by the board which 
canvassed them, from McEnery’s majority, 9,906, and McEnery would 
still have a majority of 2,611. 

So it will be seen that it is impossible, if these returns are to. be 
considered, to establish Kellogg’s election. And the Lynch board, 
which declared Kellegg to be elected, acted upon testimony wholly 
apart from these returns; testimony which the Senator from Indiana, 
in the report from which I have read, declares they had no right to 
take or consider 

But a Federal judge, without a shadow of jurisdiction, organized 
the Kellogg legislate by a mandamus and injunction. Upon this 
subject I refer to the views of the Senator from Indiana on page 7 
of the report. He denounces in as clear language as the majority of 
the committee the action of Judge Durell. He declares it to be with- 


denial to persons of the right to vote on account of race 






out a shadow of jurisdiction. He declares it to be an unjustifiable 
and gross usurpation in this very report This is his language: 


The conduct of Judge Durell, sitting in the cirenit court of the United States 
cannot be justified or defended. He grossly exceeded his jurisdiction, and assumed 
the exercise of powers to which he could lay no claim. The only authority he had 
in the matter grew out of the act of Conger 70 te enforce the fifteenth amend 


ment, and the act amendatory of that, passed iu 1a71, which 


sof |l 


gave to the courts 


of the United States jurisdiction in all cases in law and equity arising under the 


former act. Under the first act two classes of cases might arise 
enforce the rights of those who had been illegally denied the 
the ground of race, color, or previous condition of servitude; and, second. actions 
to enforce the rights of those who had been deprived of office by reason of the 


tirst, 


right to 


actions to 
vou 


Thpyon 


izht Y , color, or previous condi 
tion of servitude; and suits in equity, ancillary or in aid of these rights of action 


would come within the jurisdiction of the cireuit court of the United States. amon 
which would be a suit to perpetuate testimony. But the pretense that in a suit to 
perpetuate testimony the court could go beyond the natural and reasonable juriadix 
tion, to decide who constituted the legal returning board under the laws of Louisi 
ana, and te enforce the rights of such as it might determine to be members of that 
board, and to enjoin others who were not, is without any foundation in law or lowic 
In the Antoine case, Judge Durell not only assumed to determine who constituted 


the legal returning board, but to prescribe who should be permitted to take part in 


the organization of the Legislature, and to enjoin all persons from taking part in 
such organization who were not returned by the Lynch board as elected ; and this 
assumption of jurisdiction was made in the face of the express provision in th 

of 1870 that its benefits should not extend to candidates for electors, for Coperess 
or for the State Legislature. His order, issued in the Kellogg case to the United 
States marshal, to take possession of the state-house, for the purpose of preventing 
unlawful assemblages, under which the marshal called to his aid a portion of the 
Army of the United States as a posse comitatus, can only be characterized as a gross 
usurpation. 


And yet we know that under that gross usurpation of a Federal 


judge this Legislature was organized by a mandamus and an injune 


tion, and then, under the protection of that organization and in a 
state-house held by Federal troops, this Kellogg government was in 
augurated and set up; and that government is to-day supported by 
United States troops. The peace of that State is to-day preserved at 
the expense of the Union. 

I was in New Orleans last May; and, conversing with officers of the 
Army high in authority, they assured me that, in their opinion, if the 
Federal troops were withdrawn from that State the Kellogg govern 
ment could not stand a week. I knowthat Mr. Kellogg was of a dif 
ferent opinion. He thought he could defend himself and maintain 
his ground without Federal support; but nobody else seemed to think 
so. And it is my belief, founded upon all that [ heard in that city, 
that, if the Federal troops were even now withdrawn, his government 
would be overthrown by the people. 

The Kellogg government rests to-day not upon the ascertained 
result of the election, but upon a canvass confessed to be fraudulent 
and void, and the support given to it by the Federal Government. 

I have heretofore enforced the opinion embodied in the report of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, that the pretended cle« 
tion was utterly void in consequence of Governor Warmoth’s abuse of 
his power to control the machinery of the election; and that, although 
the returns show McEnery’s election, yet in fact the people of the 
State were defrauded of their choice, and MeEnery ought not to be 
considered as the governor of the State. But Lam now attempting 
to show that the government in existence there is without right. 

Assuming the case as I claim it to be, two questions arise in regard 
tothe bill now under consideration for holding a new election in that 
State under Federal authority: first, has Congress the power to pass 
such a bill? and, secondly, if it has the power, is it expedient to exer 
cise it ? 

I shall first consider the question whether Congress possesses such 
power. Many of our friends, for whose judgment I have great respect, 
doubt its existence ; and we all agree that, if the power does exist, 
it is one of the most delicate attributes of this Government, and ought 
not to be exercised except in case of necessity. But I maintain that, 
if the necessity exists, it is our imperative duty to exercise this power 
discreetly, prudently, but so as fully to meet the existing case and 
remedy the existing evil. 

The Constitution makes it our duty to guarantee to the State of 
Louisiana a republican form of government. What does the phrase, 
“republican form of government,” mean? I answer, it means arepub 
lican kind of government, or a republican government; and that the 
essential element of a republican government is that its offices shall 
be held by persons chosen for that purpose by the people; that no 
government is republican, within the meaning of the guarantee clause, 
the powers of which are administered by persons not chosen by the 
people. To construe the Constitution so as to hold that as long as a 
State government observes the form it may depart from the reality 
of republican government, is to render the guarantee clause utterly 
worthless. The Supreme Court has often declared that the Constitu- 
tion must be so construed as to secure the substantial results contem- 
plated by its framers; that forms and fictions are not enough. 
Allhistory demonstrates that the greatest danger to free government 
is from the usurpation of rulers and the perversion of forms. The cun- 
ning hypocrisy of Augustus established a despotism in Rome after the 
sword of Julius Cesar had failed. Augustus established the empire in 
the name of the republic; and long after his power was complete, and 
theimperial governmentin full operation, maintained republican forms; 
that is, it was “republican in form,” but imperialin fact. Napoleon, 
the first consul, gradually ripened into the emperor. We have re- 
cently seen the republic of Spain, without any change of form, assum- 
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ing and exercising imperial power. The pretended election of Napo- 
leon ILL was, in form, republican; in fact,afrand. And illustrations 
might bemultiplied indefinitely. Ifrepublican governments on thiscon- 
tinent are ever overthrown, it will be accomplished by employing the 
forms of a republic to mask departure from itssubstance. The litera- 
ture of 1789 shows that our fathers were keenly alive to this fact; 
and it would be strange, indeed, if in framing a constitution designed, 
as its preamble declares, to insure domestic tranquillity and secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and their posterity, and in estab- 
lishing a government to preside over and protect the States, no pro- 
vision was made to guard them against the greatest and the most 
common danger that besets free institutions ; and yet it will be con- 
ceded that no such provision was made unless it is contained in the 
clause under consideration. 

if I am right in saying that it is the vital element of republican 
yovernment that its rulers are chosen by the people, it follows that 
the present government of Louisiana, lacking this, is not a republi- 
can government. And in regard of the power of Congress to inter- 
fere at this time, it is evident that, if such power does not exist, it 
would not if in 1876 Kellogg and his associates should run again and 
he defeated by 20,000 majority, and Durell should set them up; and 
in 1880 the same thing should take place, and be repeated in 1#04, and 
so on during Kellogg’s natural life. These repetitions would make 
the outrage more manifest, but would not increase the power of Con- 
gress. If Congress cannot interfere in the first year of such a usur- 
pation, it cannot in the fiftieth ; because our power is derived from 
the Constitution, which is the same at all times; and what we cannot 
do at once, we cannot do ultimately. If Kellogg and his associates 
should be thus continued in power for twenty years, and avow the 
purpose of remaining during their lives by the use of the same 
means, would it be contended that the State had a republican gov- 
erument? It might, indeed, be said that the State had a government 
republican in form, but if would be true that the form was used to 
continue a despotism. There is nothing in the Constitution, taken as 
a whole, nor in the literature of that day, which will justify us in 
saying that the framers of the Constitution were sticklers for form, 
and intended to provide that in usurping the functions of free gov- 
ernment, and transforming the States into despotisms in fact, the 
usurpers should be confined to a particular method of accomplishing 
that result, namely, an observance of the forms of a republican 
government. It was intended to preserve not the form merely, but 
the reality; not the fiction but the fact of free government, repub- 
lican government, a government elected by the people; and that, 
too, not occasionally, and after long interruptions, but at all times. 
And if Congress ascertains that at any time such government does 
not exist in a particular State, its duty is imperative to take the proper 
steps to give such a government to the State. And what laws may 
Congress pass in such a case? The Constitution answers this ques- 
tion. “The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution all the powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States ”— 
one of which is the power to guarantee to every State a republican 
form or kind of government. 

Now, in the case before us, what law is necessary and proper to con- 
fer npon the State of Louisiana a government chosen by its people ? 
i:vidently a law which shall authorize the people of that State to fill 
the State offices with persons of theirown choice in place of the present 
usurpers, The constitution of that State is republican, the judges of 
the supreme court are properly in their places, but the political depart- 
ment of the government is held by usurpers. The extent of our legis- 
lation in a given case should be measured by the evil to be corrected. 
In 1865 you found that State without any government whatever, and 
then you took the proper steps to establish a republican government 
there. You provided for a convention to frame a State constitution. 
You provided for an election by the people to fill the State offices and 
the Legislature. It was necessary at that time to do these things, 
because there was no government and no part of a government intact 
in that State. Now if is necessary to do only a part of these things. 
It is not necessary to frame a constitution, for the State has one adopted 
hy the people. It is not necessary to provide for the election of judges, 
because the judicial department of that government has not been 
usurped. But it is necessary to provide for the election of State offi- 
cers and a Legislature, because those places are held by usurpers ; 
and because the government is not republican in kind, unless its politi- 
cal department, its law-making power, is held by persons who have 
been elected by the people. I do not see how any one who supported 
the reconstruction acts of Congress can question the constitutionality 
of this bill. As certainly as the whole includes its parts, so certainly, 
if Congress has the power to set up a whole government, and anthor- 
ize an election to fill all its offices, it has the power to reclaim one de- 
partment of the government from usurpers and restore it to the people. 

It is said that this bill isin conflict with the theory of State rights; 
but what right can be dearer to a State than the right of self-govern- 
ment? The people have been deprived of this right, and this bill pro- 
poses to restore it. The people of every State have a right to demand 
that the United States shall guarantee to them a government, and a 
whole government, of their own choosing, and shall rid them of a gov- 
ernment which exists only by usurpation. They secured this right by 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, vesting the power 
in us, and thereby casting the duty upon us, to do this thing.- And if 





any State, at any time, is compelled or permitted to submit to a 
ustirping government, it is because we fail to perform the duty im. 
posed upon us. And whether we fail from timidity, or from party 
prejudice or policy, it is equally a disregard of our duty. P 

If I am right in asserting that it is the duty of the United States 
to guarantee a republican government to every State, and right iy 
saying that a government held by usurpers is not a republican goy- 
ernment, then it is impossible to deny the constitutionality of this 
bill; because, if we have the power to interfere at all, the manner 
of interference is amatter entirely within the discretion of Congress, 
The powers conferred upon this Government are sovereign powers; 
that is, powers unlimited, save as the Constitution regulates their 
exercise; and they override all State constitutions and laws. This 
power to guarantee a republican government to the States is an al- 
solute and sovereign power, and its exercise wholly unrestricted by 
the Constitution. Congress is authorized to do a certain thing, and 
the mode of doing it is committed entirely to the discretion of Con- 
gress. We may do in every case just what the case requires; and iy, 
this case it is evident that what this bill proposes is the only remedy, 
the only way, to give that State for the next two years a government 
of its own choosing. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connectient. I do not wish to interrupt the Sena- 
tor, but I should like to ask a question. Who is to decide whether 
the oflicers exercising the governing power in a State have been 
chosen by the people of that State? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Ultimately, no doubt, we must decide it. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. Then I understand that in all cases 
where the officers exercising the governing power of a State have 
not been elected, or are alleged not to have been elected by the peo- 
ple of that State, Congress has the right to inquire, decide, intervene, 
and order a new election? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I say undoubtedly, as a question of power, 
My friend isseeking to force me upon what he thinks the great objec- 
tion to this power; but let me suggest to him that I am discussing 
the power itself, and not the propriety of exercising it in every case ; 
and that the objection suggested by his question is more properly di- 
rected against the exercise of the power improperly than against its 
existence. It is undoubtedly true that this power might be abused; 
bunt the same is true of every power conferred upon the Government. 
The principal arguments I have heard and seen against the existence 
of this power are designed to show, and do conclusively show, that 
the power, if abused, would lead to disastrous results; and the fear 
is always expressed that if the power were conceded it would he 
abused. But why is there more danger of the abuse of this than of 
many other powers of the Government? +No one will question, I pre- 
sume, that, as regards mere power, Congress might to-day decide the 
existing government of Connecticut not to be republican in form, and 
take steps to supplant it by another. This would of course be a 
scandalous abuse of the power. But does any one fear that it will be 
so abused? There is no doubt of the existence of the power, nor that 
it was wisely conferred. The safeguard against its abuse lies in the 
fact that the same proceeding might be taken in regard to any other 
and every other State; and Senators are not likely to vote proceed- 
ings against another State which they would be unwilling to have 
applied to their own. 

Everybody, in the discussion of this question, refers to the election 
in New York when Griswold was elected, but Hoffman was canvassed 
in as governor of that State; and it is asked triumphantly, is it the 
duty of Congress to interfere in such a case? I say no; not because 
Congress did not possess the power, but because such a case would not 
justify the exercise of it. There is no parallel between that case and 
this. In the first place, in the New York case, no application was made 
to the United States, and the United States did not interfere. In this 
case application has been made, and the usurpers were put in their 
places by a Federal judge, and are to-day sustained by Federal au-- 
thority. Inthe New York case everybody acquiesced. There were 
not, as in Louisiana, two persons claiming to exercise the functions of 
the office of governor. The courts of New York had jurisdiction, 
and the courts of Louisiana have not, to try sucha question. In that 
case the Senate was not called upon to decide anything about it, be- 
cause no person claimed a seat on Griswold’s credentials; while here 
two persons are claiming the seat; one elected by the Kellogg legis- 
lature, and certified by Kellogg, the other elected by the McEnery 
legislature, and certified by McEnery. In New York there was no 
question in regard to the Legislature, and there never were two legis- 
latures and two governors. In Louisiana the legislature that was 
not elected is passing laws, and the governor who was not elected is 
approving them; and this government was organized and inaugu- 
rated by a Federal judge without any pretense of jurisdiction. It is 
quite evident that the two cases are so dissimilar that the interference 
of the Government in the Louisiana case to arrest a bogus legislature 
engaged in passing election laws to continue themselves in office, 
levying burdensome taxes and repudiating the State debt, oppress- 
ing the people and disgracing the nation, would be no precedent for 
interference in such a case as that in New York. ‘Indeed, each case 
must be judged of by its own circumstances and surroundings; and 
while Congress ought not to exercise this power upon slight occasion, 
or to correct a mere irregularity not productive of important conse- 
quences, yet in a case like this it would seem that, if Congress pos- 
sesses the power, it ought to be exercised. 











The Senator from Connecticut must be aware that extreme cases 
are not proper tests of general principles. There are cases in which 


Congress should interfere. There are cases in which it should not. 


There may be other cases of which it would be difficult to say to 


which class they belong; and where Congress should be in doubt, 
prudence would dictate that no action should be taken. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In New York they had a republican form 
of government, and that is all the Constitution guarantees. 

Mr. CARPENTER. This suggests again the question I have already 
discussed in regard to the meaning of the phrase “ republican form.” 
If you merely mean the form of government fixed by the State con- 
stitution—— ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I was using the words of the Constitution. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The words of the Constitution must be con- 
atrued; and the same word is used in different senses in the Constitu- 
tion. The constitutional phrase is, the State shall have a “ republi- 
can form of government ;” which I claim means a republican kind of 
covernment, or a republican government. If the Senator from New 
Jersey can maintain that while the constitutional structure of the 
government is republican it is immaterial whether it be administered 
by those who were elected or by those who were defeated by the 
people, then, in Wisconsin, which has a republican constitution, and 
where at the last election the democrats carried their State officers 
and the Legislature, while republicans enough to have changed the 
result staid at home and did not vote, if Governor Washburn had 
said to his successor, “True, you were elected, but I think I will stay 
in;” and the members of the old Legislature had said, “ We don’t 
like to see democrats in our place; we will hold over,” the government 
thus administered would have been republican in form, if the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is right, and would have satisfied the require- 
ments of the Constitution. If this be so the States of this Union are 
the legitimate prey of fraud and violence, and the guarantee of the 
Constitution is utterly worthless. A construction of that instrument 
which gives the people of a State over to the usurpation of their rulers, 
and denies them all remedy, is, to say the least of it, not wisely 
devised to insure the domestic tranquillity, or to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think that the Senator from Wisconsin 
strikes out of the Constitution the word “form,” and makes the Con- 
stitution read that there shall be a republican government. 1 think 
that word “form” hes great significance. I think the two things 
that were guaranteed are a republican form of government, and tran- 
quillity, peace, government. If the people of a State have a republi- 
can form of government, and if the United States maintain order and 
peace and tranquillity so that the people can correct their own errors, 
their own mistakes, I think that then we have done all that we ought 
todo; and that for the United States to intervene and force an elec- 
tion upon them is taking from them a republican form of government. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The word “form” is in the Constitution, but 
the question is, what does it mean? I think it is synonymous with 
“kind” or “class,” and the phrase is equivalent to “ republican 
government.” There is no doubt that the object intended to be 
secured by this provision was to compel the States to remain repub- 
lics, and prevent their becoming monarchies; to perpetuate govern- 
ment in which the people should enjoy the right of self-government 
by electing their officers, and to forbid governments in which the 
people should be governed either under the pretext of divine right 
or by usurpation; and any construction of the Constitution under 
which it fails to accomplish this end must be a misconstruction. Such 
a construction does injustice to the memory of the fathers; and it is 
trifling with the whole subject to say that so long as usurpation 
and despotic power observe republican forms in administration they 
are protected by the Constitution. 

Mr. THURMAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for 
«2 moment ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMAN. I wish to make this suggestion: There is nothing 

in the Constitution of the United States that requires that a State 
shall have a written constitution. Its constitution may be like that 
of Great Britain, without one word of writing. Now if the word 
“form” be taken in its most narrow sense, pray what is the guarantee 
worth in a case where there is no written constitution of a State ? 
_ Mr. CARPENTER. That well illustrates what I was trying to 
illustrate in another way, and it comes back to this: the question is 
whether by that article of the Constitution it was intended to guar- 
antee something to a State, or nothing; whether it was meant to deal 
with the reality of the thing or with the mere fiction and form? 

Mr. NORWOOD. Before the Senator passes from that point, I wish 
to ask him a question; and I will state in advance to the Senator that 
my object is to get light on this subject, because it is in my opinion 
the main point im the case, and the one in regard to which [have felt 
greatly embarrassed. I wish him to state whether he thinks there is 
hut ene remedy where a republican form of government has been 
destroyed or overthrown. The remedy he proposes is by act-of Con- 
gress to order a newelection. Does he consider that a betterremedy 
than for Congress, if it ascertains,as he says it can, by a review of an 
election in the State, that a minority has overthrown the majority 
and taken possession of the government, to determine that the ma- 
jority shall have control of the Government; and, if necessary, to 
authorize the Executive to see that the majority shall be installed ? 
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Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator, of course, is aware that I do not 
think that McEnery was in fact elected, although the returns show 
that he was. 

Mr. NORWOOD. I understand that. I am merely asking the Sen 
ator whether he thinks it is better to order a new election than to have 
those put in power whom the returns show were elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If I believed that McEnery was in fact elected 
at that election, the logic of the situation would dictate that Con- 
gress, if that were necessary, should recognize his government. But, 
in the first place, I do not believe that the McEnery government has 
any more right than the Kellogg government. In the second place 
the McEnery government never had an existence in fact. MeEnery 
abdicated all claim to be governor, and has been, according to the 
Senator from Indiana, on this floor, representing his government and 
asking for re-election; so that in this case, and under the cireum 
stances of this case, I do not see how any other remedy can be applied 
than to send the matter back to the people. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator used the phrase just now that Me 
Enery had abdicated as governor of Louisiana. Was not that a com 
pulsory abdication? Was it not that he abdicated under the compe!- 
ling power of Federal bayonets alone? Was there any voluntary 
abdication? Was it not a mere act of force that compelled him to 
refrain from exercising the duties of his oflice? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Undoubtedly that is true; but still the fact 
exists. The McEnery government, as they call it, is no government 
to-day, and it never has been one. I am not considering why it was 
not, but simply dealing with the facts. It would be better to say he 
surrendered than that he abdicated. But it is not to-day a govern 
ment de facto, exercising any governmental powers whatever; and its 
members are asking for a re-election. 

Mr. NORWOOD. The Senator will pardon me one moment. Ido 
not think he answered directly the question I put. There are some 
here, probably, who think that McEnery was elected, and that he was 
wrongfully deprived of his office, and that the candidates for the Legis 
lature of his party were alsoelected. In such a case is the remedy to 
order a new election, or is it to see that those who were elected are 
installed ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. If I entertained such an opinion as the Senator 
intimates some men may, I should vote in the first place to recognize 
the McEnery government; and failing in that, I should vote for a 
re-election. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. Iam anxious to obtain light in regard 
to this matter, and not to make interlocutory arguments. The ques 
tion is a very grave one, and I want tounderstand precisely the position 
of the Senatorfrom Wisconsin. Heisdeducing the authority for his bill 
from the guarantee clause of the Constitution. Now, I wish toinqgnire 
whether in his judgment the United States under that clause can 
proceed upon its own information, acquired at its own suggestion, to 
set aside a de facto governinent because it is not elected by the people, 
and order a new election without waiting for any application from 
the State at all? Iask the question because the present proceeding 
wes initiated by the Senator himself, by the introduction of a resolu 
tion a year ago, inquiring whether Louisiana ‘had an existing State 
government. So that this proceeding seems to be initiated by the 
United States itself; and the Senator will see the connection between 
my present inquiry and the one I made before. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Undoubtedly the United States may do this of 
its own motion. The language of the Constitution is: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government. 

It is not provided that the United States shall do this upon the 
application of the State, but it is one of the continuing, imperative, 
ever-existing duties of the United States to see to it that every State, 
at all times, has such a government. How can it discharge this duty 
if it bas not the power to determine whether an existing State gov- 
ernment is republican or not? This has been conceded, so far as I 
know, by all judges, lawyers, statesmen, everybody who has written 
upon the subject. Let me read again what Mr. Calhoun says upon the 
subject: 

Take, for illustration, what is called the “ guarantee section” of the Constitution, 


which, among other things, provides that “the United States shall guarantee to 


each State in this Union a republican form of government, and protect each of 
them, on application of the Legislature, or of the exeentive, (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened,) against domestic violence.” Congress, of course, as the rep 
resentative of the United States, in their legislative capacity, has the right to make 
laws to carry these guarantees into execution. This involves the right, in reference to 
the first, to determine what form of government is republican. 

The Senator is familiar with the phrase “the court takes judiciai 
notice.” The court takes judicial notice of the general history of the 
country, of its geography, of its political divisions, andso forth. The 
mind of the court may not be directed to it for forty years, and yet 
the court is supposed to have been dwelling on each one of those 
things all the time. So we are bound to take legislative notice of 
the condition of the States of this Union, and we are supposed to be 
pondering upon it hourly. We are bound to take notice of every 
change that takes place in the government of New York, or of Penn- 
sylvania, because our duty is tosee that they always have arepublican 
form of government; and if a change is made whichis not republican, 
then we have a duty to perform, and that duty, under this section, 
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does not depend upon application made by the State. Mr. Calhoun 
elsewhere says that the reason is obvious. Iread from volume 6, page 
215, of his works: 

I come now to the last in the order in which I am considering them, but the first 
aa they stand in the section, and the one immediately involved in the question 
under consideration—I mean the guarantee of a republican form of government to 
every State in the Union. ; 

i hold that, according to its true construction, its object is the reverse of that of 
protection against domestic violence. 

And speaking of the guarantee of republican government, he says: 

| hold that, according to its true construction, its object is the reverse of that of 
protection against domestic violence; and that, instead of being intended to pro- 
toot the governments of the States, it is intended to protect each State (1 use the 
icrm a8 explained )— 

He has explained before that he means the people of each State— 
against its government; or, more strictly, against the ambition or usurpation of its 
rulers. That the objects of the Constitution, to which the guarantees refer—and 
liberty mere especially—may be endangered or destroyed by rulers will not be de- 
nied. But, if admitted, it follows as a consequence that it must be embraced in 
the guarnnotees, if not inconsistent with the language of the section. Butif em- 
braced, it must be in the guarantee under consideration, as it is not in the other 
two, 'f it be added that, without this construction, the guarantees would utterly 
ail to protect the States against the attempts of ambition and usurpation on the 
part of rulers to change the forms of their governments and to destroy their lib- 
erty—the danger above all others to which free and popular governments are most 
exposed—it would seem to follow irresistibly, under the rule [have laid down, that 
the construction which I have placed on the provision, as to the object of the guar- 
antoee, is the true one. 


That is, that it is to procect the people of a State against the gov- 
ernment of a State. Now hear this: 

But if doubts should still remain, the fact that it fully explains why the provis- 
ion which requires the application of the State, in case of the guarantee against 
domestic violence, is omitted, would place it beyond controversy ; for it would be a 
perfect absurdity to require that the party against which the guarantee is intended to 
protect should make application to be protects d against itself. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. Will the Senator allow me to make a 
single suggestion on the point of the guarantee? The point which I 
wish to submit to the honorable Senator is this: upon the question 
of the duty of the Government of the United States to guarantee a 
republican government in fact, whether there are any precedents in 
our history which justify the inference that that is the duty of the 
Government, or whether there is any instance in our history where 
the Government of the United States has undertaken to exercise an 
authority either to recognize that fact, the power to institute a gov- 
ernment republican in fact, or from which an inference could be de- 
rived that it conld exercise such a power. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I see the Senator’s point. I concede there is 
not. IT hope there never will be another case like this. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I was going to remark it is manifest 
that the Government has never attempted to exercise such an au- 
thority from the beginning. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It has never had occasion to do so. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I suppose we all see most clearly, from 
the stand point we now take of republican States, that from the 
beginning we have had in our system States anti-republican in fact— 
republican in form, but anti-republican in fact. A government which 
ignored the rights, civil and political, of more than one-half of its 
people could not by any fair sense be said to be republican in fact; 
and yet nobody ever contended that the Government of the United 
States had authority to investigate that question and define republi- 
canism, and so apply it to the States. . 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, prior to 1861 there never was a 
precedent in this country of the United States coercing a State, and 
the people of nearly one-half of the country maintained, because there 
never had been a precedent for it, that the power did not exist. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. My honorable friend, I suppose, is aware 
that up to that period no circumstances ever justified the Government 
in asserting that extreme power which lies simply in the power of 
self-defense. That was not under the clause of the Constitution 
which the honorable Senator is now arguing. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; but the argument is just as good against 
any other power as it is against this. If it is a suflicient answer to a 
clear delegation of power in the Constitution to say that the power 
has never been exercised, there is no precedent for it, then it was a 
perfectly good answer to the power of the Government to coerce a 
State, because no State had ever been coerced before that time. No 
oceasion has existed until this time calling for any such interference 
as this bill proposes. When before in the history of this country has 
a Whole State government been conceded to exist by usurpation? When 
before did a Federal judge assume to organize a State Legislature? 
When before was a State Legislature organized in a state-house held 
by Federal troops? Never; and because the case never existed, the 
precedent has never been set. 

These interruptions show how sensitive Senators are in regard to 
the power to pass this bill. I had proposed to consider the expedi- 
ency of passing the bill later in my remarks; but let me make one 
suggestion to the Senator from Maine at this point. If the absence 
of precedents in our former history, owing to the fact that no occa- 
sion has existed for the exercise of this power, is so formidable when 
the exercise of this power is now for the first time invoked, consider 
the effect of the precedent we shall set if in a case so aggravated as 
this we refuse to pass this bill—what encouragement our example 
will give to lawlessness in all the Southern States. Their circum- 


stances are peculiar. They have just emerged from civil war. A new 
population has just come to exercise the franchise; the prejudices 
and bitterness engendered by the strife are not yet subsided, and the 
elements of society are not yet composed to quiet. Isit quite safe, in 
this condition of things, for us to declare to them that for the exist- 
ing state of things in Louisiana Congress can provide no remedy ? 
Will not the ambitious spirits of the future build their hopes upon 
such a precedent; and will they not infer from it that fraud and vio- 
lence, if successful in seizing upon the powers of a State government, 
will be recognized and protected by Federal authority? Is this a 
wholesome lesson to teach future generations inthis country? I bey 
Senators to pause and consider well the consequences likely to flow 
from our deciding that for such a case no peaceful remedy exists, 
Suppose McEnery and his associates should act upon this theory, 
raise a tumult in New Orleans, butcher Kellogg and his Legislature, 
and seize the State government. Are you quite willing to say that 
in such @ case Congress could not interfere? And yet how could you, 
if you cannot interfere in this case? Force gives as good a title as 
fraud, and is far more respectable than fraud. When aman draws 
his sword to capture a government he puts his life at hazard, and 
gives his victims a chance for resistance. But when a man skulks 
beneath the soiled robes of a Federal judge, to seize what he has no 
right to, his conduct not only merits censure but inspires contempt. 

There are two sides to this question when you look to expediency. 
I deplore the necessity of interfering in this case as much as the Sen- 
ator does. But the case is upon us, and in my opinion, looking to the 
future of this country, non-interference is far more dangerous than 
interference. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. I suggest to the Senator that I had 
made no inquiry as to the question of expediency, but as to the ques- 
tion of law. Now, there is one final question of law which I put to 
the Senator. The Senator remarked in answer to one of my inquiries, 
and I thought that the remark indicated the weak point in the whole 
of his argument, that the supreme court of Louisiana had decided that 
there was no power in the judicial tribunals of that State to set aside 
this Kellogg election, or pretended election. But in States where the 
courts have that power, and have exercised it, as they did in Wiscon- 
sin, has the United States, under the guarantee elause, a supreme 
power over the decision of the court between the contending parties? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is only varying the question the Senator 
put tome before. It all comes back to this: who is to determine 
whether a particular existing government be republican or not within 
the meaning of this provision? 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. That is not it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let me get through this point and then I will 
let the Senator question me further. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. Ido not think you understand my 
question, from the commencement of your remarks in reply. 

Mr. CARPENTER. ThenI will stop now. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. The court are called upon to decide 
whether the State officers returned were actually elected by the peo- 
ple of the State. They go behind the return of the canvassers and 
decide that the officers actually returned were not so elected, and upon 
their judgment the oflicers who had been rejected by the canvassers 
are installed. Congress, or rather the United States—for I use the 
language of the Constitution now—decidesthe other way. Accord- 
ing to his whole theory, would not the jadgment of the United States 
be supreme, and the action of the State courtsin that matter be over- 
ruled? And therefore the remark which he made, that there was no 
law in Louisiana authorizing the courts to act, would be entirely 
irrelevant in the case. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is true that the fact mentioned by me that 
the State court of Louisiana had no jurisdiction was irrelevant, exce)t 
in reply to the claim made by the Senator from Indiana, that the 
State court decision estopped the Senate. But the question now put, 
by the Senator is only another form of asking whether the power of 
deciding whether the United States ought to interfere with a State 
government rests with the United States or with that State. I have 
endeavored to show, in a former part of my remarks, that this power 
is vested in the United States, and I read from Calhoun’s Works to 
prove it, and the decision of the Supreme Court in the Rhode Island 
case, Luther vs. Borden, (1 Howard, 1,) is a full authority upon this 
point: 

If all the departments of a State government decide that such government is 
republican in form, or that its offices are filled by persons elected by the people, and 
yet we know to the contrary—know that the government is not republican in form, 
that its offices are not filled by persons elected by the people ; know that all the 
offices of the State are filled by usurpers, colluding together to establish and main- 
tain their own authority; that the governor, the judges, and the Legislature are 
usurpers and rascals, it isour duty to disregard their decisions, and decide upon the 
facts as we know them to exist. 

Of eae it would require a very strong case to induce Congress to 
exercise the power under such circumstances. I put a strong case ; 
but in a case where, for instance, it was well known that the three 
departments of a State government were colluding together to main- 
tain themselves in power, in violation of the very constitution and 
laws they were pretending to administer; and that no election had 
been held in the State for twenty years; or, if there had been an 
election in form, it had been so managed by the authorities as to 
defeat the popular will; and suppose the people, unable longer to 
endure such tyranny, were rising in arms to overthrow the usurping 
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vovernment, would the Senator, in a case like that, maintain that the 
United States did not possess the power to determine the question 
whether such government was or was not republican? And yet, if 
we would have power in such a case, we have it in the case before us. 
The power of the United States to determine whether a State govern- 
ment be republican or not cannot depend upon the extent to which 
that government has departed from a republican form. A slight 
departure is as unconstitutional as a great one, and the power of Con- 
ress is as complete in the one case as in the other. 

” Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. I will not interrupt the Senator again. 
I rise now merely to say that I have ascertained distine‘tly the posi- 
tion the Senator takes. I am much obliged to him for his courtesy in 
replying to my inquiries; but I am compelled totally to differ from 
his conclusions. 

Mr. CARPENTER. _ The only thing I regret is that the Senator is 
compelled to differ. I do not complain of his interruptions. I regret 
that in his opinion, if Kellogg and Company and that supreme court 
join hands and stand in their places for tifty years, in utter, open, fla- 
‘grant, corrupt defiance of the election franchise of that State, Con- 
gress is powerless to interfere. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. I will explain the remedy by and by. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, if there is any remedy whatever 
which the Federal Government can apply, Congress is the exclusive 
jndge of what is the proper remedy ; and if in our opinion this bill is 
the proper remedy, we have as much right to pass it as we have to 
adopt any other remedy. If the Senator means a remédy inside of the 
State, in which the Government of the United States has no hand, 
then he means revolution and violence; then he means the very state 
of things the Constitution was designed to prevent. He means to say 
that these State governments are the inevitable prey of fraud and vio- 
lence; and if a band of rufiians seize upon the sovereign powers of a 
State, and hold and exercise them for twenty years, there is no power 
in Congress to interfere. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. I mean to say just this: that under 
our system of government there is within the State governments a 
remedy for a usurpation of their governments, or else republican gov- 
ernment is a total failuare—one of the two. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The remedy against usurpation in all free and 
independent governments is revolution; but under our Constitution 
this remedy is denied to the people of a State. If a State govern- 
ment is threatened with revolution, the United States, on its applica- 
tion, will suppress the insurrection and restore order; and, when order 
is restored, it is the duty of Congress to consider the case, and apply 
the proper remedy, if the government be not such a one as is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. This whole subject—tirst, on behalf of 
the people to be protected in the enjoyment of republican govern- 
ment against usurpers, and, second, on behalf of the State govern- 
ment to be saved from insurrection against its authority—is taken 
from the States and conferred upon the General Government by this 
very article of the Constitution. This renders revolutions in a State 
impossible. But if there is a remedy in the State, what is the neces- 
sity for this constitutional provision ? 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. I will not argue the case at length 
now. Lintend, at a convenient time, to take occasion to explain the 
views that I entertain with regard to the subject-matter and with 
regard to the remedy for just such a state of things as this. 

Mr. CARPENTER. As my friend from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN] sug- 
gests to me, suppose the people of a State do not want a republican 
form of government, are determined not to have one—and that case 
I desire to press home on my friend from Connecticut. Suppose the 
people of Connecticut to-morrow unanimously declare that they will 
have a monarchy, that they are sick and tired of republican govern- 
ment, and that they will have no more of it, that they will have a 
monarchy, and they take steps to establish one; they say, if you please, 
“You may call our ruler a governor, but he shall be governor for life, 
his sons sueceeding; the legislature shall hold for life ;” and every man 
in that State wants to have it so. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. The remark that I made was this: 
that according to our system there is a remedy within the States for 
the usurpation of a State government. The remedy for the whole 
people of a State preferring a monarchical government is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and that remedy may well be in the Constitution of the 
United States, The subject-matter before us is the usurpation of a 
government in the State of Louisiana, and I entirely concur with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, that the present de facto government of 
Louisiana is root and branch a usurpation ; and yet, at the same time, 
| cannot concur in his remedy. But of course, in this desultory way, 
| cannot go into an argument to explain the views I entertain with 
regard to that remedy. I rose in the outset, as I said, simply to get 
clearly before my mind at least the position of the Senator, that I might 
understand it when I came to explain my own views. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In a debate of this kind I am under the dis- 
advantage of a man in the open field contending with a force in am- 
bush. My friend will not give me his views, but is criticising mine. 
But the Senator concurs with me in all that I deem sufficient to justify 
this bill; that is to say, we agree as to the existing evil, and it only 
remains to decide what is the proper remedy. If the Senator has in 
his brains a better remedy than this, let him reveal it, and I am for it. 

Mr. FERRY, of Connecticut. I intend to do so. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If my friend can suggest a better remedy than 
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this bill proposes, I shall abandon the bill and support his remedy. 
I wish to secure the result the Constitution guarantees to that people ; 
I wish to rid them of such a usurpation as my friend and myself 
believe now exists in that State. 7 

Mr. President, these interruptions (of which I do not complain) 
have drawn me somewhat away from the line of argument I intended 
to pursue, compelled me to interrupt the order in which I intended to 
discuss the topics involved, so that in returning to my subject I may 
repeat some things I have said. But I will resume, as well as I can. 
the thread I had in hand when I was interrupted. 

In the first place, if the present state of things in Louisiana amounts 
to a usurpation, then Congress may prescribe a remedy, or it can pre- 
scribe no remedy in case of any usurpation in a State. I had sup 
posed that it was universally conceded that this article of the Con- 
stitution was intended to vest this power in the General Government, 
that the guarantee of republican government was intended to protect 
the people against usurpation, and that the guarantee against domestic 
violence was intended to protect the State government against turbu- 
lence within the State ; and that the jurisdiction todetermine whether 
the state of things existing in a State authorized the General Govern- 
ment to interfere for the purpose of executing the first of these guaran 
tees was vested exclusively in the General Government, not in the 
State; and I have read from the writings of Mr. Calhoun, the great 
champion of State rights, in support of this view. 

And when it is conceded, as it is by the Senator from Connecticut. 
that the only existing government in Louisiana is, “root and branch, 
a” usurpation,” L supposed Congress had the power, and was obliged, 
to provide some suitable remedy; and the bill under consideration 
seems to me to provide the only suitable remedy. 

jut what seems to me avery important element of this case is, 
that we are not now considering in the first instance whether the 
Federal Government ought to interfere. The fact is, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already interfered through its judicial department. A 
Federal judge, acting not only without jurisdiction, but in confessed 
violation of an act of Congress, has organized this usurpation; and 
the question is whether Congress has the power to undo the wrong 
he has done, by restoring to the people of that State the right of which 
he has deprived them. Can it be maintained that a Federal judge, 
in open defiance of Federal law, may take a State government from 
the hands of the people, confer it upon usurpers, and that Congress 
is powerless in the premises? It may be said the judge might be im- 
peached. This would punish him, but would not redress the wrong. 
The Kellogg government would still exist, protected by Federal 
troops, unless Congress should interfere; and I can imagine no form 
of interference that would redress the wrong, except to restore to that 
people, as this bill proposes, the right they have been deprived of, to 
choose their own rulers. And I shall be curious to hear the Senator 
from Connecticut point out any other remedy. For that, however, I 
must wait until he shall see fit to reveal it. 

I understand that the supreme court of the State is in collusion 
with Kellogg, has already corruptly decided many cases in his favor, 
and will continue in the same course. There can be no judicial rem- 
edy in that State, and the remedy of force is forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This State government will not in- 
augurate any movement to overthrow itself. The people of the State 
cannot; because, first, the Constitution of the United States forbids 
it; and, second, because, if they should attempt it, they would be con- 
fronted with Federal bayonets. Now, sir, what is the device locked 
up in the mind of the Senator from Connecticut which will meet 
this case ? 

Let me return once more to this question of power, from which I 
have been so often drawn to answer the questions that have been pui 
tome. The Constitution provides that the United States shall guar- 
antee to every State a republican government. The State of Louis- 
iana has not such a government at present. What remedy may we 
employ? I answer, in the language of the Constitution, any proper 
and necessary remedy; and we are the exclusive judges of the means 
proper to be employed, provided we possess the power to do anything 
in the premises. I deny that any power conferred by the Constitution 
upon the United States is subject to the consent, or falls by the dis- 
sent, of any State. The powers conferred upon this Government are 
sovereign powers; they are unlimited, except where the Constitution 
itself has regulated their exercise. Where the Constitution con 
fers power over a given subject, and does not regulate the exercise 
of the power, the power of this Government is as absolute as the 
power of the Czar of Russia. Take the power to declare war. Has 
not this Government as much power in that respect as the Czar of 
Russia or the Sultan of Turkey? Take the power of taxation. In 
certain particulars it is restricted by the Constitution ; but, excepting 
those restrictions, it is an unlimited and arbitrary power. We may 
declare war to-morrow, with or without cause, against any nation or 
all mankind. We may, by the power of taxation, withdraw the last 
dollar from the pockets of the people and place it in the Treasury. 
We may put every man, woman, and child into the Army. Take the 
power to establish post-offices and post-roads. This is one of the un- 
limited powers conferred by the Constitution, and Congress may es- 
tablish as many or as few as it pleases, and provide exch method as it 
pleases for carrying the mails. 

The Constitution of the United Ststes was intended to classify and 
distribute the powers of scscreignty between the General and State 
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governments. It enumerates the powers which shall be possessed by 
the General Government, but does not, like a code of procedure, pre- 
scribe the mode, manner, or extent of their execution. All that is 
committed to the discretion of Congress. What is proper to be done 
within the limits of reason is for Congress to determine. 

The Constitution says nothing about a military academy; but it 
authorizes Congress to raise and maintain armies. How they shall be 
raised, whether by encouraging volunteering or by draft, how they 
shall be armed, disciplined, and regulated, all that is committed to 
Congress by that provision of the Constitution which empowers Con- 
gress “to make all laws necessary and proper” to raise and maintain 
armies. Congress has deemed it advisable to establish a school of in- 
struction at West Point as a means of securing suitable oflicers of the 
Army. 

Now, take this power to guarantee a republican government to a 
State, and assuming, as the Senator from Connecticut agrees, that 
the existing State government is a usurpation, and assuming, as I 
maintain, that a republican government is a government by the peo- 
ple, aad that a government by usurpation is not a republican govern- 
ment, and that the United States are bound to correct this evil, no 
man can deny the constitutionality of this bill, because it provides 
one, if not the best, remedy for the evil. In other words, if the 
United States have the power to interfere in this case, the mode in 
which that interference shall be made is entirely within the discretion 
of Congress; and by passing this bill we shall determine that this is 
a proper mode, Those who deny the power of Congress to pass this 
bill deny the power of Congress to interfere at all; deny—if they 
concede, as my friend from Connecticut does, that this is a case of 
usurpation—the power of Congress to interfere in case of any usurpa- 
tion of a State government. If this be a sound doctrine, then the 
Constitution of the United States secures to the people of a State 
not “the blessings of liberty,” but the evils of usurpation and des- 
potism. The people cannot by force overthrow such usurpation, be- 
cause the government de facto will appeal to the President, as this 
government has done, and will be supported by him, as this is. It 
must be presumed that the clause of the Constitution under considera- 
tion was inserted for some purpose; and if not for a case like this, 
for what purpose was it inserted? To deny that it authorizes Con- 
gress to interfere in the most flagrant case of usurpation, is to deny 
that it has any effect whatever; and if it applies to a flagrant case 
of usurpation, it applies to every case of usurpation. 

But the great objection which this bill encounters is as to its expe- 
diency. It is said that to pass this bill would be a dangerous prece- 
dent. What ismeant by saying that this would be a dangerous prece- 
dent? It is a dangerous precedent to hang a man, and it might be 
argued that if a government were clothed with power to hang a mur- 
derer, it might abuse that power, or make a mistake, and hang a man 
for murder who had not committed that offense. Calomel is a dan- 
gerous remedy, and it might be argued that to allow physicians to 
administer it would set a precedent for them to administer it where 
it was unnecessary. But all this class of argument merely tends to 
show that, if the power to pass this bill were conceded, it might 
encourage the passage of a similar bill in a case where it was unne- 
cessary ; in other words, the power might be abused. But if this isa 
satisfactory argument against this power, it would be against every 
other power conferred by the Constitution. Chief Justice Marshall 
said, in a case long ago, that there was no power conferred upon the 
Government that might not be abused; therefore that a particular 
power might be abused wasno argument against its existence. This 
power is undoubtedly one of the most delicate of those conferred upon 
this Government, and its abuse would be attended with wide-spread 
and disastrous results; but it was thought necessary to confer it in 
order to prevent revolutions in the States, which would be likely to 
result in monarchy. It was said in the Federalist the existence of 
such a power would in most cases render its exercise unnecessary. 
And so it has proved. For nearly a century no other case has arisen 
that called for itsexercise. But, now that the case has arisen, to deny 
the existence of this power would encourage the repetition of such 
wrongs to an extent that cannot be foreseen. We may well wish the 
necessity for our decision had not arisen; but it has without our 
fault. If you were crossing Long Bridge, prudence would dictate that 
you should avoid running off on the right-hand side; but if to avoid 
this accident you should drive so far from that side as to go off on the 
other, your very prudence would cause your calamity. So here it is 
as dangerous not to act when the case calls for action as it is to act 
when the case does not call for it. And I cannot resist the unpleasant 
conclusion that for Congress to refuse to act in a case like this, and 
to deny its power to do so, would be setting a precedent to be followed 
by fatal results. 

There is another consideration we cannot overlook. The Senate is 
in a situation where it cannot remain passive. Louisiana has but one 
Senator on this floor. The Constitution says she shallhave two. Mr. 
Pinchback claims the vacant seat in virtue of an election and certifi- 
cate by the Kellogg government. Mr. McMillan claims the same seat 
in virtue of an election and certificate by the McEnery government. 
If we seat Mr. Pinchback, we thereby recognize the Kellogg govern- 
ment; if we seat Mr. MeMillan, we recognize the McEnery govern- 
ment. But suppose we refuse to seat either of them, what then? Then 
manifestly we declare that neither government is entitled to be rec- 
ognized by us. The Senator from New Jersey, [ Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, ] 
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in his speech the other day, declared that he would not vote to seat 
Mr. Pinchback. Why not? I ask my honorable friend from New 
Jersey, Why not? Itiscertified to this body in due form by Kellogg, as 
governor of that State, that Mr. Pinchback was duly elected by the 
Legislature of the State; from which we understand that he wags 
elected by the Kellogg legislature. Why will not my friend from New 
Jersey vote to seat him? The only ground upon which he can hon- 
estly be denied his seat is, that the Kellogg government is not entitled 
to elect a member of this body. If not, it must be because that goy- 
ernment is not such a State government as is contemplated by the 
Constitution; and then it is not such a State government as the peo- 
ple of Louisiana are entitled to have. And, when we determine this. 
we have determined that a state of things exists in that State makinw 
it our imperative duty to execute this guarantee of the Constitution, 
and confer upon that people a State government which will be author- 
ized to elect a Senator to the vacant seat in this body. 

And here let me say to my republican friends, asa matter of party 
policy and political expediency, that to recognize the Kellogg goy- 
ernment, and declare it to be the legal government of that State, and 
yet deny a seat to Mr. Pinchback, who has every title fo it which that 
government can confer, is an affront to the colored race, whose rep- 
resentative he is, which they will not be slow to resent. Let us Je 
consistent. Let us examine this subject and come to a conclusion, 
If we decide that the Kellogg government is legal, let us seat Mr, 
Pinchback. If not, let us take steps to set up such a government 
there as will be entitled to send Mr. Pinchback, or whomsoever e}se 
they may elect, as a Senator from that State. 

I understand the Senator from New Jersey to favor the policy of 
letting things in that State drift for afew years, to see what will 
come of it. But the Constitution of the United Statesdoes not make 
it our duty to establish a republican government in that State after 
an interregnum of one, two, or three years, but the guarantee is that 
it shall have a constitutional State government all the time ; and if 
we may omit to perform this duty for three years, we may for fifty 
years. The power in question is not conferred upon the General Gov- 
ernment to beexercised or not in its discretion. The Constitution lays 
upon us the ever-continuing, never-ceasing duty. When the case 
arises it is our duty to act at once. The language of the Constitu- 
tion is—and it is a command—*“ The United States shall guarantee,” 
&c. Guarantee when; after what lapse of time? Guarantee always, 
at all times. And any State left without a constitutional govern- 
ment longer than is necessary for the United States to establish one 
is deprived of a right secured to it by the express provision of the 
Constitution ; and deprived of it because we neglect the performance 
of a duty imposed upon us by a Constitution we have sworn to sup- 

ort. 

, There is another point touching the expediency of passing this law 
to which I wish to call the special attention of Senators. The present 
term of governor and other State officers in that State will not expire 
until 1877. No election of governor can be held under the constitu- 
tion and laws of that State until the next: presidential elections in 
November, 1876. If this wrong be not sooner redressed by interposi- 
tion of Congress, it will rankle and fester in our national politics, enter 
largely into the next presidential campaign, and castits baneful shadow 
over the canvass of votes for President and Vice-President in Febru- 
ary, 1877. I have already reminded you that in the last count of votes 
for President the vote of Louisiana was rejected. No serious conse- 
quences followed, because the result was not affected by rejecting that 
vote. But we cannot expect so decisive aresult of the next presiden- 
tial campaign. There may be several candidates ; or if there are but 
two, the vote may be close, and the result may depend upon the vote 
of Louisiana. Every intelligent man knows that the weak point in 
our Government, the one from which more than from all others civil 
war may be apprehended, is in regard to the election of President an« 
Vice-President. Ours is the only free government in the world which 
does not control the election of its own chief magistrate. But the 
election of our President depends entirely upon the operation of 
machinery in the hands of the States. And it seems to me little short 
of madness to adjourn the difficulties now attending the State gov- 
ernment of Louisiana, which are almost certain to be revived in the 
count of votes for the next President. There is now no temptation 
to do anything wrong. This State government can be reorganized 
to the satisfaction of all parties, and thus a most troublesome and 
dangerous question can be kept out of the next count of presidential 
votes. And I appeal to Senators to consider the risk we take if we 
refuse to settle it before that time. My fixed belief is, that had the 
result depended upon the vote of Louisiana at the last count, there 
would have been bloodshed in the Hall of Representatives, followe« 
by evils which can neither be enumerated nor estimated. And | 
implore the Senate to guard against the same danger in the future 
by administering the remedy now. 

The Senator from Indiana, not now in his seat, declaimed against 
this bill the other day, upon the ground that it would be followed by 
bloodshed. He said: 


First. I will tell the Senate who does not demand it. The republican party of 
Louisiana does not demand it, itis unanimously opposed to it, regards it as a move- 
ment in favor of its enemies, a movement to put it in the power of its enemies. The 
colored men of Louisiana regard it as a movement to put them into the power of 
their deadly, their mortal, enemies. Sir, the republican party of Louisiana, as an 
organization, as a body, composing a large majority of the people of that State, are 
utterly opposed to this movement on the part of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
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Then, Mr. President, so far as the democratic party is concerned, the best part of 


that party are opposed to it, and opposed to it utterly. The business men of New 
Orleans, Lam informed and believe, are opposed to it. I believe it can be shown 
satisfactorily to the Senate that the business men of New Orleans, the men of prop- 
erty, the men who are interested in the preservation of order and protecting honest 
labor, are op osed to it. They are not the political friends of Kel OLE ; they would 
not vote for him; but they desire the preservation of order; they desire the protec- 
tion of property. They are opposed to anarchy; they have had enough of it; and 
they understand full well that the overturning of that State government and all it 
has done would be a new signal for disorder and the shedding of blood, 

Sir, there is blood in this movement, blood and crime in it, such as have charac- 
terized Louisiana for the last eight years. 

Why, Mr. President, by whom is all this blood to be shed? If all 
the republicans, a large majority of the people of the State, are a 
unit in support of Kellogg; if all the decent democrats are for him; 
if all the wealthy and influential business men are for him, this bill 
will give them an opportunity to elect Kellogg and his associates, and 
thus continue them as the State government; and they will hold by 
a title which we can recognize without dishonor and without danger 
to free institutions everywhere. Does the Senator from Indiana sup- 
pose that the United States, with a whole Army and Navy at hand, 
cannot preserve the peace in that State while an election is taking 
place? If they cannot, then this Government had better furl its ban- 
ners, and be put into the hands of a receiver at once. Such an appeal 
to our fears is an insult to our understanding. 

In contrast with this I will read an extract from a speech made by 
Mr. Kellogg in this body as late as May 8, 1872. The Senator from 
Indiana rehearsed the massacres of 1868, and so on. I have no taste 
to follow him in that direction. I certainly would condemn them as 
emphatically as he has; but here in this body when representing 
Louisiana, May 8, 1872, Kellogg used these words in regard to an elec- 
tion in that State: 

Sir, I repeat, all that we ask is a fair election, and wherever there is a thief in office 
in the quise of republicanism, or wherever any man or set of men under color of law, 
calling themselves republicans, liberal or otherwise, propose to take from the people 
their right to the elective franchise, their right to be represented by honest officials, I 


say, in the language of the Bee, and of the majority of the people of Lowisiana, let 
us, if we cannot remedy these abuses otherwise, have Federal interference. 


This is the language of Senator Kellogg himself when in this body- 
He demanded for the people of that State and in their name an honest 
election, and, if need be, by Federal interference. 

Again, he said: 


So it is, sir, that I am thus concerned regarding the people I represent, to the 
end that they may secure an honest government. I say to Senators here, give us 
all the law you can to secure this result, and the people of Louisiana, and I believe 
of other Southern States, will hail such action with gladness. Give them a fair 
election; if you will do so, rest assured the people now will have honest officers. 

And right here let me say, do not get the idea that the people of Louisiana are 
intolerant. No, sir; in all this broad country to-day there is not a State where the 
people are more loyal, more generous, and ‘more hospitable than they are in the 
city of New Orleans and in the State of Louisiana. Louisiana is without a Ku- 
Klux, and peace reigns in her borders. Charity should plead, their grievances con- 
sidered, a ful acquittal and forgiveness for whatever they may have done in viola- 
tion of law heretofore. The chariot of Mars had swept over them. Their planta- 
tions lay in ruins. Their gin-houses and their sugar-houses were in ruins. Many 
of them were imbued with that sort of despair and recklessness engendered by the 
war. But, sir, notwithstanding the burdens that have since and are still oppressing 
them under the guise of outrageous laws, their plantations are beginning to show 
the result of industry. The din of commerce and the hum of industry are heard in 
the city of New Orleans and throughout the State. The State, struggling under 
terrible difficulties, has begun, I am glad to say, its march of progress, and the 
people do not want any more riots, they do not want any more violence ; but they 
desire to eg such a course as will invite northern capital and northern immi- 
gration, which has stood so long upon the borders of the State, and said, “There 
isa grand arena, a grand field for investment, and we desire to go thither, but first 
let us be assured of peace and an honest government.” Sir, what the people want 
is peace. What they want is good laws, honestly administered; but they know 
well they cannot have this without a fair and honest election. 


Mr. President, one seat in this Chamber is vacant which ought to 
he filled by the State of Louisiana. This vacancy was occasioned by 
Mr. Kellogg’s resignation. But this vacant seat still speaks—speaks 
in the words of its last occupant, inscribed upon the records of the 
Senate. His words ought to linger in our ears. His parting appeal 
to this body was for Federal interference, if necessary to secure an 
honest election; and I can add nothing to that appeal except to re- 
mind you that two years have elapsed since it was made, and no 
honest eleetion has yet been held in that State. 


Interstate Commerce, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN McNULTA, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 6, 1374. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 1385) to regulate com- 
merce by railroads in the several States— 

Mr. McNULTA said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now pending is the beginning of a series of 
legislation which will be more important in its results to the masses 





of the people of the country than any that ever commanded the 
attention of Congress. That it is defective in some points and deti- 
cient in its provisions, I do not doubt, yet it is declaratory of the 
power and expressive of the intention of Congress to provide a 
remedy for a great and growing evil, which, if permitted to go on 
with the gigantic strides it has within the last ten years, bids fair to 
overturn our whole system of Government. 

Commentators upon the civil and common law have taught that 
there is no wrong without a remedy. In all the opposition that has 
developed to this measure no gentleman has attempted to controvert 
the existence of the great evil which is sought to be remedied by this 
bill. ; 

The first question, then, arises, where is the remedy? It is urged 
that the provision of the Constitution which provides that Congress 
shall have power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” is not such a 
grant of power as will warrant the Iederal Government in interfer- 
ing with railroads in the transaction of their business in transport- 
ing passengers and freight among the States and Territories; that 
it was not contemplated by the framers of the Constitution, and no 
attempt has ever been made, to fix the price for the carrying of 
passengers or freight, the pay of seamen, or other thing entering as 
an element of commerce. And the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. 
ARTHUR] has with great skill and eloquence presented to the House 
reasons why Congress should not enter into this “ petty inquisitorial 
meddling” in the “reserved province of contracts,” as authority to do 
so cannot be found even in the faintest shadows or imaginary ex- 
tremities of constructive or implied powers. 

I insist that the power for the passage of this bill is one of the 
clearest grants of power—not an implied or constructive, but a clearly 
expressed grant; clear from the language and confirmed by the cir- 
cumstances which led to the adoption of this paragraph of the Con- 
stitution—not limiting the right of traffic, or buying and selling, or 
the interchange of commodities, but extending it to commerce, ia its 
broadest and clearest sense, as definitely understood then and now. 

The commercial article in the Articles of Confederation is in arti- 
cle 4: 

The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and intercourse among the 
people in the different States in this Union, the free inhabitants of each of these 
States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several States, and the peo 
ple of each State shall have free ingress and egress to and from any other State, 
and shall enjoy there all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same 
duties, impositions, and restrictions as the inhabitants thereof respectively: Pre- 
vided, That such restrictions shall not extend so far as to prevent the removal of 

rroperty imported into any State to any other State of which the owner is an 
inhabitant: Provided also, That no imposition, duties, or restrictions shall be laid 
by any State on the property of the United States, or either of them. 

This was found to be an insufficient power. It was sought by Con-. 
gress, in 1784, to have a grant of an increased commercial power con- 
ferred by the States, which was at that time denied, and afterward 
a similar resolution was negatived by Congress. 

The absence of sufficient power in Congress over commerce was the 
chief element of weakness in the Government, and one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which led to the adoption of the Constitution, “to form 
a perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

The States had made numerous and conflicting laws regulaiing 
commerce, each according to its own interest, and in some cases vin- 
dictive in their character, as a punishment to a neighboring State 
for some real or fancied wrongs. Virginia levied a tax upon the tow 
bacco of North Carolina, for the purpose of excluding it from her 
ports, where it was sold in competition with the product of that 
State; and this example was very generally followed by the States 
along the coast, which brought about a state of affairs that was in- 
sufferable. 

It was urged, pending the ratification of the Constitution by the 
States, that this grant to regulate commerce was one of the most 
important principles proposed to be adopted; that it was a power 
vital to the prosperity of the Union, and without it the Government 
would searcely deserve the name of a national Government, and would 
soon sink into discredit and imbecility. (Federalist, Nos. 4, 7, 11, 22, 
37.) In 1786 Virginia appointed commissioners to confer with such 
commissioners as might be appointed by other States, to “consider 
how far a uniform system in the commercial regulations may be 
necessary to their common interests and perfect harmony,” which 
culminated in the framing of the Constitution in the following year, 
and which went in operation in 1789. ; 

The first authoritative Federal action on interstate commerce 
was the adoption of the ordinance of 1787, which had been pending 
for three years during the pendency of the warmest and most thorough 
discussion of the proposition to grant the power to regulate com- 
merce to the Federal Government. 

In this ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory 
it is provided : 

The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and Saint Lawrence, and the 
carrying places between the same, shall be common highways, and forever free as 
well to the inbabitants of said Territory as to the citizens of the United States, 


and those of any other States that may be admitted into the Confederacy, without 
any tax, impost, or duty therefor. 
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While the Federal Supreme Court by a divided bench, Judge Taney 
rendering the decision of the majority, (on a question touching the 
liberation of twoslaves by being brought within this Territory, ) decided 
that this ordinance was merged into the Constitution and ceased to 
be the law except as its provisions were found in that instrument, 

: . Tawris 
the supreme courts of the several States formed from that Terri- 
tory, as well as the United States circuit court for Ohio, (Judge 
MeLean,) have uniformly held that this ordinance is the supreme 
law. 

It was manifestly the clearintention of the framers of this instrument 
to keep these highways and the carrying places between them free 
from tax, impost, or duty. . 

The language of the Constitution subsequently adopted for this 
same purpose was broader, more general and comprehensive. “To 
regulate commerce” clearly meant all that was intended by the ordi- 
nance,and more. It meant to make rules for, to govern and control, 
commerce; which meant to regulate the highways named in the 
ordinance, and all others. ‘ 

It will be seen that the commercial article of confederation gave 
ample power to the citizens of each State to traffic, to buy and sell or 
interchange commodities in any one of the several States, as 1t 1s 
claimed this clause of the Constitution was intended for. : 

The trouble was not, did not arise, in buying, selling, or exchanging 
or trafficking in commodities; it was in the intercourse, the moving 
of these commodities from one State to another. And the obstructions 
placed upon this intercourse, which was a constituent element of com- 
merece, were sought to be remedied by granting to Congress the whole 
power to regulate commerce among the States. 

There arises a question as to the meaning of the term “to regulate 
commerce.” 

To regulate means to adjust or control by rule or law; therefore to 
regulate commerce is to adjust or control commerce by rule or law. 

Bouvier defines commerce to be— 

The varions agreements which have for their object facilitating the exchange of 
the products of the earth or the industries of man with intent to realize a protit.— 
2 Bouvier's Law Dictionary, 29. 

The sense in which the word “commerce” is used includes not only 
traflic but intercourse and navigation. (9 Wheaton, 190, 191, 215, 
229; 12id., 419; 1 Tucker’s Blackstone’s Commentaries, Appendix, 249, 
252: 17 New York, 488; 4 Johnson’s Chancery, New York, 150; 5 id., 
300; 6 id., 160; 3 Cowan, North Carolina, 713; 1 Halstead, New Jersey, 
236, 285; 1 Brockenbrough, Circuit Court, 423; 11 Peters, 102; 6 id., 
515; 3 Dana, Kentucky, 274; 13 Sergeant and Rawle, Pennsylvania, 
205.) 

The presentation of the law in respect to this power, by the chair- 
man of the committee, seems to me to be conclusive and unanswer- 
able, 

In Redfield on Railways, a work found as standard authority in 
the library of every railroad attorney, we find, (pages 720-722:) 

The natural import and construction of the terms of the Constitution would not 
seem to admit of much doubt, judging from the language merely. The meaning of 
the word “commerce,” at the time the Constitution was adopted must have been 
definitely settled, and well enough understood. The word, as well understood, is 
derived from the Latin commercium, and which is found almost in its original form 
in most of the languages of modern Europe. It means, in its most literal sense, 
intercourse and exchange both of persons and commodities. It is more nearly 
synonymous with “traffic” than with any other word in the language probably. Its 
great natural divisions forages have been “foreign” and “inland.” The regulation of 
all the former and that portion of the latter which extended beyond the limits of a 
singie State was, as we have seen, by the organic law of our national Government 
secured to the nation, and the remainder was naturally left to the particular State 
where it exclusively existed. 

lt is obvious that the purpose of the provision was not to be confined to future 
commerce carried on in the same mode it then was, i, e., by ship and boat naviga- 
tion propelled exclusively by wind. If that had been so, the provision could not 
have been applied to that large portion of commerce now carriedon by steam-power, 


which has already become very considerable, and is constantly increasing ina rapidly 
advancing ratio. * x ” _ . d 

The fact that the entire subject of regulating all commerce among the different 
States, including all the means and appliances by which it was carried on, was com- 
mitted to Congress, and that thereafter the States were to have no concurrent action 
in the regulation of the same, would seem to reduce the question of Congress hav- 
ing the power of regulating interstate railway tratlic to the single inquiry whether 
it forms any portion of the commerce of the country which requires to be regu- 
lated atall. Those who assume to argue that Congress has no power to regulate 
the tratiic upon these extended lines of railway, reaching from one end of the Union 
to the other, must, if they would meet the question fairly, either say the traffic on 
these extended lines of railway, amounting to many millions annually, probably 
ten times as much as the entire commerce of the country at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, is not commerce at all, or, if it be, 1s not subject to any regula- 
tion or control whatever. For it is certain the States have neither the power nor 
capacity to regulate to any purpose, or with any efficiency, this interstate railway 
_ratiic. It must, then, come under the control of Congress or be left to its own de- 
vices and impulses—an experiment never yet tried in any other country. 

About fifty years ago, when the navigation of vessels by steam was 
‘rst fairly inaugurated, it was urged that this provision of the Consti- 
tution did not apply to them, upon the same hypothesis that it is now 
urged that it does not apply to railroads; because the framers of the 
Constitution knew nothing of the power of steam, and therefore could 
not be supposed to have intended to legislate particularly in reference 
to it; that their intention was to limit the meaning of the word “com- 
merce” to tratlic and buying and selling, and that it in no way com- 
prehended intercourse and navigation. But the Supreme Court 
demonstrated the fallacy of this argument. In Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
(9 Wheaton, 1,) Chief Justice Marshall, delivering the opinion of the 
court, discussing the extent of this power, says: 








It has, we believe, been. universally admitted that these words comprehend every 


species of commercial intercourse between the United States and foreign nations. 


No sort of trade can be carried on between this country and any other to which 


this power does not extend. It has been truly said that commerce, as the word is 
used in the Constitution, is a unit every part of which is indicated by the term. 


If this be the admitted meaning of the word in its application to foreign nations, jt 


nust carry the same meaning throughout the sentence, and remain a unit unless 
there be some plain, intelligible cause which alters it. 


The object to which the power is next applied is to commerce among the several 


States. The word “among” means intermingled with. A thing which is among 
others is intermingled with them. * * * . 


It is the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to 


be governed. This power, like all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself - 
may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than 
are prescribed in the Constitution. These are expressed in plain terms, and do not 
affect the questions which arise in this case, and which have been discussed at the 
bar. If, as has always been understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though lim- 
ited to specified objects, is plenary as to those objects, the power over commerce 


with foreign nations and among the several States is vested in Congress as abso. 


lutely as it would be in a single government having in its constitution the same re. 
strictions on the exercise of the power as are found in the Constitution of the 
* * 


United States. + * * * 
The regulation of commerce, since it has been placed exclusively under the con- 


trol of the Federal Government, has justified the wisdom of our fathers. But are 


we to remit the most valuable part of that commerce again to the control of the 


States, and to the consequent vexations and burdens which the States may impose 
through whose territories it must be carried on? And must all this be permitted 


because the carrying is done by a method not thought of when the Constitution 
was framed ? 


The completely internal commerce of a State, then, may be considered as reserved 


for the State itself. 


This alone would seem to clearly demonstrate the existence of the 
power. But the Supreme Court in the Pennsylvania State-tax case 
(15 Wallace, 232) has laid down the law in its direct application to the 
principles underlying the measure proposed in this bill. Here the 
Supreme Court say: 

Beyond all question, the transportation of freight, or of the subjects of commerce 
for the purpose of exchange or sale, is a constituent of commerce itself. This has 
never been doubted, and probably the transportation of articles of trade from one 
State to another was the prominent idea in the minds of the framers of the Consti- 
tution when to Congress was committed the power to regulate commerce among 
the several States. *  * * Nor does it make any difference whether this 
interchange of commodities is by land or by water. In either case, the bringing of 
the goods from the seller to the buyer is commerce. 


It is proposed by this bill to regulate “the transportation of articles 
of one State to another,” in pursuance of this “ prominent idea in the 
minds of the framers of the Constitution ;” nothing more, nothing 
less. To fix a price for the doing of a thing is to regulate the manner 
of doing it. To suppose that Congress has the power to say how a 
thing shall be done, and that the corporations have the right to arbi- 
trarily fix the price for the doing of it, is contradictory and inconsist- 
ent in itself. 

The power to arbitrarily fix the price necessarily implies the power 
to prohibit. Should Congress say that commerce between the States 
should be carried on in a certain manner, some lines of railroads 
might come in and fix a prohibitory rate, saying in effect, notwith- 
standing the mandate of the law, that it should not be done at all. 

The court further say: 

It is not necessary to the present case to go at large into the much debated ques- 
tion whether the power given to Congress by the Constitution, torogulate commerce 
among the States, is exclusive. In the earlier decisions of this court it was said to 
have been so entirely vested in Congress that no part of it can be exercised by a 
State. It has, indeed, often been argued, and sometimes intimated by the court, 
that so far as Congress has not legislated on the subject the States may legislate 
respecting interstate commerce. Yet, if they can, why may they not add regula- 
tions to commerce with foreign nations, beyond those made by Congress, if not con- 
sistent with them? For the power over both foreign and interstate commerce is 
conferred upon the Federal Legislature by the same words. And certainly it has 
never yet been decided by this court that the power to regulate interstate as well 
as foreign commerce is not exclusively in Congress. 

* * * * * * * 

The rule has been asserted with great clearness that whenever the subjects over 
which a power to regulate commerce is asserted are in their nature national, or 
almit of one uniform system or plan of regulation, they may justly be said to be of 
such a nature as to require exclusive legislation by Congress. Surely transporta- 
tion of passengers or merchandise through a State, or from one State to another, is 
of this nature. 
The argument of the inviolability of contract is without force in 
the pending question. It matters not for the purpose of the passage 
of this bill whether the charters of railroads are or are not in the na- 
ture of contracts between such corporation and the State bringing it 
into existence. 

The provision in the Constitution prohibiting the passage of a law 
impairing the obligation of contracts is an express prohibition against 
such action by the States, and no similar provision of restraint ap- 
pears upon the Federal Government in the exercise of the enumerated 
powers granted. Section 10 of article 1 provides: 

_ No State shall * * * passany billof attainder, ex post facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts. 

In paragraph 3 of section 9, restraining Congress in the exercise of 
powers granted, it is provided: 


No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 


Comparing these parts of the Constitution with each other, and 
construing the instrument as a whole, in view of the fact that the 
language restricting the exercise of the power to passa bill of attain- 
der or ex post facto law is almost identical in both instances, and that 
the prohibition of the passage of a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts is alone made applicable to the States, the inference is 
irresistible that a like prohibition upon the Federal Government was 
purposely omitted from our organic law, that a construction might 























not be given which would allow States or individuals to enter into 
contracts that would restrict the national Government in the exercise 
of its powers. That the Government could in no instance impair, 
defeat, or avoid its own obligations, is conceded as one of the clearest 
principles of paramount law. And it is not proposed to impair the 
obligation of any contract, even if we should admit that charters are 
contracts in the broadest sense, that the opponents of this measure 
might claim for them. It is an incontrovertible principle that the 
law enters into and becomes a part of every contract. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution there was no rail- 
road charter in existence. Every charter was subsequently made 
and is clearly subject to its provisions and such laws as may be made 
in pursuance thereof by Congress, the same as though there was an 
express reservation of this character in each act of a Legislature 
granting a franchise for the construction of a railway. The State 
could not vest in the corporation a power in contlict with the Con- 
stitution. 

The whole power was primarily in the States. The power to regu- 
late commerce among the States was granted to the national Govern- 
ment; not a part, but all of this power passed, and whatever power 
the States possessed the Government now possesses, to the fullest 
extent that the States did at the time of the grant. Therefore, what- 
ever any State may have done prior to the grant to regulate commerce 
exn now be done by Congress to regulate commerce among the States, 
without any impediments from rights vested in individuals by con- 
tracts. Congress has made none, and no State has power to do so soas 
to restrict the Federal power. All restraining laws were originally 
adopted to prevent some evil that existed prior to the passage of the 
law. 

Competition was relied upon as the great regulator of the affairs 
of men until it was found inefficient in regulating public servants 
who would take advantage of the pecessities of the public and per- 
petrate extortion and wrong. And in reply to the statement that 
no man ever sought to fix a rate or price for the doing of the service, 
the wages of the seaman, the stevedore, the dockman, or the dray- 
man, I need only call attention to the fact that in many of our cities 
the price of dockage is fixed by local law. The law fixes specifically 
what sum the drayman shall have for a given service. Here it regu- 
lates the price of commerce, as it does in the case of hackmen in 
almost every city in the Union, for the reason that experience has 
demonstrated that competition would not do so to an extent to give 
protection to the public. 

In the opening up of our country, ferries and bridges were made 
across streams. In the absence of the power of government the 
owners charged such prices as they pleased, but when governments 
were established the prices for the use of these public necessities 
were definitely fixed bylaw. The miller invests his private funds in 
the establishment of a public mill, and the law steps in and fixes 
the toll he shall receive for the grinding of the grist. The pay for 
the services of notaries public and all public officers is detinitely 
fixed by law. The rate of interest for the use of money is fixed by 
the States. Hotels and places of public resort are under regulation. 
The Government has fixed by law specifically what price attorneys 
prosecuting certain classes of claims before the Departments shall 
have for their services. Some States have made a like provision for 
the payment of fees for some specified services to lawyers in general 
practice. It surely cannot be said that the power delegated by the 
State tothe municipality is more effective there than when delegated 
by Congress. 

It is claimed that property in railways is private property and can- 
not be interfered with or a price fixed for its use; that the owners, 
by virtue of the provisions of their charters, have the sole power to 
iix rates for the transportation of passengers and freight, limited only 
by the common-law provision to what is reasonable. Property in the 
dock, the dray, the hack, the ferry, the bridge, the mill, in the money 
loaned, in the services of the public officer, is also private property ; 
but the price for its use has been fixed by law, for the reason that it 
was held out, like railway property, by the owner for public use, and 
the owner became a kind of public servant. 

Carriers of goods and passengers who set themselves before the public as ready 
to carry for all who apply, become a kind of public officers, and owe to the public a 
general duty independent of any contract in the particular case.—Redjield on 
Carriers and Bailments, section 132. 

The power to regulate commerce was conferred by all of the States. 
No State can withdraw or impair it. As the Supreme Court say— 

_ The power, like all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exer- 
cised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. 

Mr. STORM. Does the gentleman quote from the Ogden ease ? 

_ Mr. MCNULTA. Yes: from the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden reported 
in 9 Wheaton. , 

This will also surely come within the rule laid down in McCulloch 
rs. Maryland, (4 Wheaton, 421,) where the Supreme Court adopt as a 
rule testing the constitutionality of an act: 


Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all 
means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted, to that end, which are 
not prohibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are con- 
Stitutional. 


In Ward rs. Maryland (12 Wallace, 430) the court say: 
Grant that the States may impose discriminating taxes against the citizens of | 
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other States, and it will soon be found that the power conferred upon Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce is of no value, as the unrestricted power of the States 
to tax will prove to be more eflicacious to promote inequality than any regulations 
which Congress can pass to preserve the right contemplated by the Constitutic 
among the citizens of the several States - ; 


In Crandall vs. Nevada, 6 Wallace, 35, the court decides that a 
State cannot levy a tax upon passengers, and in the Pennsylvania 
State freight-tax case, 15 Wallace, 271, nor on freight passing from one 
State to another, as it would be in violation of the commercial clause 
in the Constitution. I submit for the consideration of this House if 
a railway company shall be conceded greater power than the State, 
the creature more powerful than the creator. All that is charged by 
railroad companies over a reasonable rate is a tax upon the freight. 
And the chairman of the committee has not overestimated this tax 
upon the people when fixing as a reasonable price for that trans- 
portation double its actual cost, as estimated by experts. There 
were collected in excess of a reasonable rate by these extortionate 
charges from the people $85,000,000 during the past year in violation 
of law. 

In the case of Gray rvs. The Clinton Bridge Company, referred to by 
the committee, decided by Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court, 
and reported in the American Law Reporter for January, L868, the 
learned judge says: 


Navigation, however, is only one of the elements of commerce. Itis an element 
of commerce, because it affords the means of transporting passengers and merchan 
dise, the interchange of which is commerce itself. Any other mode of effecting 
this would be as much an element of commerce as navigation. When this trans 
portation or interchange of commodities is carried on by land it is commerce, as 
well as when carried on by water, and the power of Congress to regulate it is as 
ample in the one case as in the other. The ‘commerce among the States,” spoken 
of in the Constitution, must, at the time that instrument was adopted, have been 
mainly of this character, for the steamboat, which has created our great internal 
commerce on the rivers, was then unknown. 

Another means of transportation, equal in importance to the steamboat, has also 
come into existence since the Constitution was adopted, a means by which merehar 
dise is transported across States and kingdoms in the same vehicle in which it 
started. The railroad now shares with the steamboat the monopoly of the carrving 
trade. The one has, with great benetit, been subject to the control of salutary con 
gressional legislation, because it is an instrument of commerce. Is there any rea 
son why the other should not?) However this question may be answered in regard 
to that commerce which is conducted wholly within the limits of a State, and is, 
therefore, neither foreign commerce nor commerce among the States, it seems to 
me that where these roads become parts of great highways of our Union, transport 
ing a commerce which embraces many States, and destined, as some of these roads 
are, to become the channels through which the nations of Europe and Asia shall 
interchange their commodities, there can be noreason to doubt that to regulate them 
is to regulate commerce, both with foreign nations and among the States; and that 
to refuse to do this is a refusal to discharge one of the most important dutiesof the 
Federal Government. As already intimated, the shackles with which the different 
States fettered ecommerce, in their selfish efforts to benefit themselves at the expense 
of their confederates, was one of the main causes which led to the formation of our 
present Constitution. The wonderful growth of that commerce, since it has been 
placed exclusively under the control of the Federal Government, has justified tho 
wisdom of our fathers. But are we to remit the most valuable part of that com. 
merce again to the control of the States, and to the consequent vexations and bur. 
dens which the States may impose through whose territories it must be carried on ? 
And must all this be permitted beeause the carrying is done by amethod notthought 
of when the Constitution was framed ? 

For myself, I must say, that I have no doubt of the right of Congress to preseribo 
all needful and proper regulations for the conduct of this immense traflic over any 
railroad which has voluntarily become part of one of those lines of interstate com 
muni¢ation, or to authorize the creation of such roads, when the purposes of inter- 
state transportation of persons and property justify or require it. 

One more citation of law to support the exercise of the power by 
Congress: 

It is not doubted that Congress has the power to go beyond the general regula 
tions of commerce which it is accustomed to establish, and to descend to the most 
minute directions if it shall be deemed advisable; and that to whatever extent 
ground shall be covered by those directions the exercise of State power is excluded. 
Congress may establish police regulations as well as the State, confining their op 
eration to subjects over which it is given control by the Constitution.—Cooley on 
Constitutional Limitations, 5e6. 

A denial of the power to pass the pending bill is equaled only by 
the denial of the existence of a power in the Constitution to save the 
Constitution and the Union, and arises from a belief that the power 
ought not to exist; therefore does not exist. 

Congress did exercise this power in the passage of the act of March 
3, 1873, to prevent cruelty to animals on cars when in transit from 
one State to another. It is asked if we propose to take the property 
of individuals out of their hands and use it for the benefit of the 
public. And if we have power to take railway property, or reduce 
profits on its use, have we not the same power to compel them to 
transport freight for nothing, and thereby wholly deprive the owners 
of the benefits of their property? And if one class of property can be 
taken, why not another? And is this not the first step toward agra- 
rianism? 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that property in the railway, the farm, or the 
hammer of the artisan, stands upon the same footing before the law, 
and is entitled to the same protection. There is no power in either 
State or Federal Government to divest the owner of his title or restrain 
him in the legitimate use of his property, or the fair profits accruing 
therefrom, unless for public use and upon the rendering of just com 
pensation for whatever may be taken. Yet every man must use his 
property so as to not interfere with his fellow-man in the exercise ot 
like rights and privileges. Railways are highways, and no man ean 
put his property in them to restrict the public in their use by exorbi- 
tant charges. Primarily it was the duty of the public to construct all 
highways, but from motives of governmental polity individuals were 
permitted to make these modern improvements, with an implied un- 
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derstanding that they should receive a reasonable profit upon their 
investments. : , s 5 

Let us look at the case of Olcott rs. The Supervisors, 16 Wallace, 
678, where it is said: 

That railroads, thongh constructed by private corporations and owned by them, 
are public highways, has been the doctrine of nearly all the courts ever since such 
conveniences for passage and transportation have had any existence. Very early 
the question arose whether a State's right of eminent domain could be exercised by 
a private corporation created for the purpose of constructing a railroad. Clearly it 
could not, unless taking land for such purpose, by such an agency, is taking land 
for public use. The right of eminent domain nowhere justifies taking property for 
a private nse. Yet it is a doctrine universally accepted that a State Legislature 
may authorize a private corporation to take land for the construction of such a 
road, making compensation to the owner. What else does this doctrine mean, if 
not that building a railroad, though it be built by a private corporation, is an act 
done for public use? And the reason why the use has always been held a public 
one is, that such road is a highway, whether made by the Government itself or by 
the agency of corporate bodies, or even by individuals when they obtain their 
power to construct it from legislative grant. It would be nseless to cite the numer- 
ous decisions to this effect which have been made in the State courts. We may, 
however, refer to two or three, which exhibit fully not only the doctrine itself, but 
the reasons upon which it rests. Whether the use of a railroad is a publicor private 
one, depends in no measure upon the question who constructed it or whoowns it. It 
has never been considered a matter of any importance that the road was built by 
the agency of a private corporation. No matter who is the agent, the function 
perform d is that of the State. Though the ownership is private, the use is public. 
So turnpikes, bridges, ferries, and canals, although made by individuals under 
public grants or by companies, are regarded as publici juris. The right to exact 
tolls or charge freights is granted for a service to the public. The owners may be 
rivate companies, but they are compellable to permit the public to use their works 
in the manner in which such works can be used. 

By virtue of and under the power of the law the property of the 
citizen is taken. The axiom of the common law, that every man’s 
house is his castle, is held not to be good in this case. The old 
homestead, with all the fond memories that gather around it, dearer 
to the hearts of its occupants than any material things, must be 
torn down and the tenderest of human feelings violated, the graves 
of the dead desecrated and torn open, and the bones and ashes of 
departed kindred and friends removed, to make way for the railway 
track. And for what? That the capitalist may build a railway to 
gratify his greed for wealth? No; but in compliance with a universal 
law, salus populi suprema lex, The sacredness of private property is 
ignored, human aflections disregarded, the citizen compelled to con- 
vey his property against his most earnest wish, not at a price fixed 
by him, but fixed by a process of the law, which acknowledges no 
measure for damages done to the feelings or the severing of the dear- 
est associations. Jt is taken for public use. It could not be taken for 
any other purpose. The public interest demanded that it should be 
taken. The citizen yielded obedience, and acknowledged “ that regard 
be had to the public welfare is the highest law.” Private rights 
and private feelings have thus yielded to the public good in the ex- 
ercise of this extraordinary power of Government in the construction 
of every important line of railroad in the country. The property of 
the citizen was taken for the use and benefit of the public. When- 
ever it shall cease to be used for that purpose the easement of the 
corporation over it fails, and it must revert to the original owner or 
his grantees. 

Shall it be said that by the law the property of the citizen is forci- 
bly taken by the corporation for the public use, at a price fixed, not 
by the citizen, but by a process of the law, and that when the corpo- 
ration has possession of it and its use is demanded by the public for the 
identical use for which it was taken, the price is fixed, not by the 
law, but by the corporation, and the law is impotent and powerless ? 
If this be true, it seems indeed that it makes “a great difference as to 
whose ox was gored.” 

There is no mutuality in this. It is not justice; it is not, it cannot 
be law. The great commentator has said that “law is a rule of civil 
conduct prescribed by the supreme power in a state, commanding 
what is right and prohibiting what is wrong.” This wrong we 
may safely say is prohibited and not permitted by the law; and 
where it is done to the injury of the citizen, it is clearly in violation 
of law. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Storm, ] who preceded me, 
as against the policy of the bill urges that it places too much power 
in the hands of nine men. Nine men are to fix aschedule of rates 
for interstate commerce on each railway, which shall be prima facie 
evidence of the reasonableness of the rates therein specitied—nothing 
more, except to report facts for the information of Congress. These 
men act under oath, are appointed by the President, subject to re- 
moval, and to fine, imprisonment, and disqualification from holding 
any office of emolument or honor for malfeasance in office. To-day 
there are five men—not railway commissioners, but commonly known 
as “railroad kings’—who fix schedules of rates, alter, amend, and 
change the same as their interests or their inclinations may dictate, 
thereby lowering or raising the price of any product of the soil that 
is transported over the long lines at their pleasure ; fixing rates with- 
out reference to cost; limiting their charges only by the ability of 
the producer to pay; obstrficting these great highways of commerce 
for the purpose of wringing from the owners and occupants of the 
soil the protits that justly belong to them; appointed without author- 
ity of law; acting in violation of law. Because of the inadequacy 


of remedies, these self-constituted dictators eat out the substance of 


the people and defy the law. 
Phat the commissioners’ control will be infinitely better than the 
present mode of management I see no room for doubt, and any improve- 





ment should be gladly accepted; yet while the commissioners will be ay 
important auxiliary force in arriving at a correct solution of “thi, 
problem,” I would much prefer a different mode of arriving at wha; 
should be charged as reasonable rates. I would prefer that the courts 
should determine, as a matter of fact, the actual investment in mone, 
in each line of railway. Let the officers of the company fix in a), 
equitable manner the rates for doing business, so that the net earn- 
ings, after the payment of all actual and necessary expenses and rej 

sonable compensation to all employés for services actually rendered, 
should pay a net dividend, say, of 10 per cent. on the amount actually 
invested. If bychance the rates were fixed so low that only 8 per cent. 
were rendered as a net profit, then, after sufficient notice to prevent a 
sudden effect upon the markets, they should be raised for the ensuiny 
year, so as to not only bring the 10 per cent., but also the 2 per cent. 
deticit. And, in like manner, should it be found that the product was 
too great, the proper sum should be divided and the surplus held and 
added to the profits for the next ensuing year, and the rates lowered 
accordingly. A reasonable rate necessarily is a fair compensation for 
services and a fair profit upon the amount invested, taking into ac 

count the risk of loss in the enterprise; and as the pay for services 
comes out of the gross profits, a net profit on the investment is a reas- 
onable rate. 

That this process would bring about an advance in the pay of tlie 
employés of the companies I do not doubt; yet the advance in this 
way would be but a small percentage upon the dividends now made 
on fictitious stocks. The people living along the line of a railroad hy 
furnishing it with business support it and pay all the dividends that 
are made. If these profits are invested along the line, as they woul | 
be if paid to the workmen, the communities that pay them would 
derive a permanent benefit from them, which is not the case when 
they are paid to the foreign holder of fictitious stock. This would be 
an equitable transaction, they being fairly earned in one case and not 
in the other. 

I know it will be inquired, what shall be done with the fictitious 
stock? I answer, nothing, save, perhaps, giving to it what is asked 
for the roads, “the cold charity of being left alone.” Allow the road 
anet profit on the actual investment, and let the companies distribute 
this to the owners of the road, each according to his interest, and if 
there arises a conflict of interest they shall settle that among them 
selves. It is their reasonable profit, and private property, in which 
the public has no concern. 

I deem it safe to make the assertion that there has not been a dol- 
lar of money invested by the builders of any important road in the 
Northwest in the past ten years. I am not surprised that gentlemen 
shrug their shoulders and look incredulous, but, nevertheless, I doubt 
if any gentleman can point to an exceptionalcase. I believe the state- 
ment to be correct. “ Impossible to build a road without money?” 
No, not at all; but, on the contrary, one of the easiest of things for 
one of our railroad kings to do. 

The people wanted these improved highways, and charters were 
freely given. The municipalities along the line subscribe for from 
five to fifteen thousand dollars per mile of stock, or make a direct 
donation of that amount, payable in interest-bearing bonds, to be pail 
by taxes levied upon the people. The work begins and is paid for out 
of the proceeds of these bonds, and the road in this unfinished con- 
dition is mortgaged, not for part of its value, but for so much that 
the proceeds of these bonds, at eighty to eighty-five cents on the dol- 
lar, will pay for the entire construction and equipment of the road, 
leaving a profit of all the local subscriptions, and often a considera- 
ble percentage of the first-mortgage bonds and stock of from five 
to ten times the amount subscribed and paid for by the municipal- 
ities. 

The mortgage bonds bearing a high rate of interest are bought at 
a heavy discount, not upon the basis of the cost of the property by 
which their payment is secured, but upon the supposed power of 
the corporation to compel payment for the use of the road in a sum 
sufficient to pay interest and principal—which has been done, and 
more—profit up this fictitious stock. Addition large sums for the im- 
provement of these roads and stock issued on this asa basis. This, it 
is clear, instead of investing money in the operations of the enter- 
prise, takes money out of the road. 

I ask upon what principle the people should be compelled to pay 
profits where no capital was invested? Is it not demanding some- 
thing for nothing? The innocent holders of this fictitious stock are 
entitled to no higher rights than the innocent inhabitants along the 
line of the road. The holder of the fictitious stock stands the same 
before the law as the holder of a fictitious bank-note, and might as 
well demand payment from the public for one as for the other. He 
ventured and lost. The public made no venture, and should not pay 
individual losses. 

Mr. Speaker, one point more, and I will close. 

It is urged that the only remedy is in making competition. This 
was found inefticient in the cases of drays, hacks, ferries, bridges, 
public mills, and money-lenders. They got up “pools” of the same 
kind that the railways do, and governmental power stepped in and 
fixed prices forthem. It has not done so for the railways yet, but it will 
be done. It is their turn next. The other institutions are the oldest, 
and therefore their evils first felt and first regulated. There is no 
eflicient remedy in competition; there can be none. 

In July, 1872, there were in Lllinois sixty-two hundred and fifty- 
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eight miles of railroad, representing a nominal capital of $254,912,51 33. 
Seventy-three per cent. of all the land in the State lay within five 
miles, 214 per cent. between five and ten miles, 4 per cent. between 
ten and fifteen miles, and only 1} per cent, more than fifteen miles 
distant from a line of railroad in operation; from which it will be 
coon that there is not much land but what should be benefited by 
the roads when fairly conducted, and but little room left for compet- 
ing lines, which, if constructed, will be mostly capital unnecessarily 
invested. ; Be : : , 

The Illinois railway commissioners have given the following opin- 
ion, after a careful and thorough examination, upon the question of 
competition : 

It has also been claimed that competition would sufficiently protect the public ; 
that railroad corporations should be allowed to charge what they choose for trans- 
portation, just as the merchant, the mechanic, and the lawyer set their own prices 
on what they offer for sale, and that the law of supply and demand would regulate 
their charges. But competition between railways exists only to a limited extent, 
and soon ends in combination. A railway is in its nature exclusive, and therefore 
inevitably a monopoly between all stations where there are no competing lines, and 
in this respect there is no analogy between railways and the common highways on 
jand and sea. There can be no absolute monopoly of transportation on common 
roads and streets, still less can there be such monopoly at sea—the highway of the 
pations. There are as Many courses in the roads and streets as there are stages, 
coaches, and omnibuses, and there are as many tracks in the sea as there are steamers 
and ships. The ordinary common carrier by land or sea is free to choose his points 
of departure, stopping, and destination, in obedience to the dictates of self-interest 
and the law of supply and demand. The competing railway carrier is confined to 
its iron track, and cannot leave it for the relief of the isolated towns and villages 
on the line of its rival’s route. The locomotive has driven away all other modes of 
conveyance, and these communities are at the mercy of an unrest rained monopoly , 
unless the Government interferes for their protection. Nor is the condition of 
communities at terminal and so-called competing points much better, for the com- 
petitors are few, and combination readily follows the construction and operation of 
rival lines. It was an apothegm of George Stephenson, that wherever combination 
is possible ee is impossible. , y 

Mr. Charles F. Adams, jr., in a speech delivered on the 14th of February last, 
before a committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts, ably handles the whole 
subject of competition. ‘The only thing,” he says, “* which can enable competition 
to exist is the presence of competing forces too numerous tocombine. Look abroad 
over this country, and you will see at a glance what competition amounts to so far 
as railroads are concerned. Take, I pray you, the case of New York and Chicago, 
two cities a thousand miles apart, between which railroads have been constructed 
as fast as private capital could construct them. Every gentleman on this commit- 


tee knows that not a rate is charged between New York and Chicago which is not 
established by combination. You know that every time the tariff is to be raised or 
lowered the freight agents of the several companies meet in convention, and they 
decide how much it shall be raised or how mr i it shall be lowered, and the change 
agreed — takes effect upon all the roads on a given day. You know, every man 
who has looked into this subject knows, that the only competition which exists is 
between land transportation and water transportation. When water enters into 
the struggle, when navigation opens, then the freight agents meet, and rates are 
reduced; when the lakes freeze up, then the freight agents meet again, and rates 
are raised. Whether reduced or raised, however, the change always is the result 
of combination.” ; 

Again, let us look at this question from another The idea of com 
petition certainly implies the existence of s¢ corel As regards railroads 
however, even the combination of competitors is limited to a few loealities. Ex 
cept at competing eae that is, upon which railroads converge—trans 
portation by rail is a pure absolute monopoly, affected only by municipal law and 
considerations of self-interest, and in no Site subject to the influence either of 
competition or of supply anddemand. Now, how large a proportion of all the tow 
on our railroads are points of railroad convergence! In other words, how many of 
them can look to competition for even a pretense of protection against monopoly 
Take, for example, the Boston and Albany read. It runs through a densely inhab 
ited region filled with manufacturing cities and towns; it is two hundred miles in 
length; it haseighty stopping places; but of points of railroad convergenee—places 
at which a possibility of competition exists—it numbers just seven. Take again, th 
Central road of New York, includingits Auburn division. It has four hundred and 
five miles of road in the very garden and central thoroughfare of the continent. On 
the whole four hundred miles there exists just nine points of convergence. Six hun 
dred miles of railroad, with sixteen competing points, and those inhabiting all th. 
other localities may use the Central or the Boston and Albany, as the case may be, 
or they may stay at home, whichever they prefer. But is it not something of a 
mockery to refer this system for its regulation to the principles which control the 
production of boots and cotton cloths? And if this is so here in the mannfactur 
ing East, it is not hard to imagine what must result in the agricultural West 
where the very nature of the leading industry renders it impossible for population 
to concentrate at points of railroad convergence. In the West the mass of the peo 
ple feel themselves helpless, and hence the angry feeling now prevailin 
railroad companies throughout that region. 


wintof view. 
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yr avainast the 


We often have reason to believe “that the longest way round is 
the shortest way home,” by seeing our freights hauled two and three 
hundred miles from the most direct route, and shipped to some cen- 
tral point, and back on the same track past our doors. Water trans- 
portation is suggested and relied upon as the regulator. Although its 
influence is great, it is not sufficient, as will be seen by comparing the 
following: 


Statement showing the entire movement of flour and grain during the year 1873 at Chicago, Illinois. 





























































RECEIPTS. 
; ; | | 
Received by— Flour. | Wheat. | Corn. | Oats. Rye Barley. 
Barrels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
a a ae Mian cues acagamaaken Vinihnwk wiih aueaiog us 7, 875 SE Beicncetncess SOD Gia cas 1, 628 
Mlinois and Michigan Canal. .........cccccccccccccccccccces cccccccccccecs d(tibetindwekestetecen | 15, 180 20, 915 6, 880, 938 979, 757 | 9,545 1473 
Chicago and North we@tern Railway. ....-cccccccsccccccccccccsccccccccncccscccsccccscevccese= | 1, 202, 002 | 12, 824, 663 1, 660, 424 3, 676, 556 | 204, 174 2, 267, 206 
et ee se ie ica cade see eee ees hewn weneesGeadenianhesedunes 209, Sa 3, 538, 680 7,024,925 | 2, 335, 460 | 125, 175 639, R25 
Ce, NE RANE I NEE TRDNIROD Is nis nosis cecccncccccccccedacesdcscosssccceesssecs 133, 53: | 560,950 | 4,471,323 | 2,875,018 | 315, 040 RS, BV2 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. ........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 238, 831 | 679 | 9,143,520 | 6, 691, 455 447, 360 5x3, 708 
a ie actin a aeks RRanhadeeeheeesdencebvecesh subse 4 51,120 | 7,961, 576 | 007, 960 79, 590 7,130 
COlGke0, STEN BIN F OOTOD TRON. 6 oo nn cose ccccccccccccccccccnccccsesescccccecesce . 1,020 | 991, 750 2822 810 3. 650 OW 
Ce, I II IE BION 65 occ oc cesccscnnc ceccccccuasccscesesececesess 538, 72 1, 120, 381 3, 790 97, 223 3, 200 Q17: 877 
Chicago and Pacific Railroad... 1... wcccsscccccccccccccncccccccccccccevevccccs Radcadeesee enewarelicdscnsepeas 710 2, 040 8, 210 1x, 005 
ince ay cnncwh menGsetdwccnicnncecusneasesacessudswacesseteasessce 3, 429 OR i aivinccddakteddantendas cons tee nitckae teens 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway.......--..--------e---eeeeceeee eee eeeeeeeen eens 7, 010 | 4, 533 12, 776 7, 703 | 130 1, 075 
PREG, SS We EE BIE CID PRUE IG og ne cnc cc cccccccscesnscccceccans cosvedsccssns ERP newest ves 650 3 eee 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Saint Louis Railway.............cccccccccccccccrccccccccccccccces 555 | 7, 455 3, 520 22, 300 400 | 16, 000 
TORRE PIB en kn ds odnce vc cctewweesccccarscecccccvenccvesscosccccccensescuncsosccecesens 2, 487, 376 | 26, 266, 562 | 38, 157, 232 | 17, 888, 72 1, 189, 464 | 4, 240, 259 
Flour manufactured in the city.........-....-.---- bbegedéonse StbkSs GkGk Sein eeeenaaneAEe | ee rains-eriielg ea 5d iadtatucecadiveaeaseee i 
ee nds adds Goncned std pats CibasceslwsNedenee sebeinéretscusegeubetson< | 25,582 | 1, 047, 633 | 844, 669 | 201, 674 | 307, 089 
i oo iccbanwswes Fae dans it kaG Sask kha deauiues dobes DewsGuanal Sintadbaar | 2,777, 321 | 27,314,195 | 39, 752, 484 | 18, 733,394 | 1, 391, 138 | 4, 547, 278 
SHIPMENTS. 
Shipped by— | Flour. | Wheat. Corn. Oats. | Rye. | Barley. 
Barrels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bus he Ls. Bushe le. 
Lake—To Batlle. .<ciccccccoccccs Diteleditd dikaiosniwngéaledmemnewee aa aaah a aa a lata al 253, 192 9, 151,199 | 25, 190, 311 4,514, 401 | 637, 871 627, 40 
aay cons dcasnnenenne ee el doe cae eana nae eben baka 117 222, 763 910, 317 10, 829 | 100 | 54, 26 
Be i keadthenne iw enent ih it ih Svs ete eek cndeabebwedenséwkntnasbenhaebawe 64, 236 659, 521 950, 532 232, 400 | 15, 000 |.... 
eee Ree oo eee pnes eh tsetsenececseessntesdebewegensunans: 17, 247 62,282 | 1,303, 247 Sh, 870 Lssecs zeeees |--------- . 
To other American ports..... dhs 6Rsind a OMEP EUs Ws dee sbebecHeeseocenees gieaienkgens 69, 405 448,063 | 3,380,988 | 1, 073, 8&3 23, 001 | 86, 513 
To Montreal. ..... te ev eandeepe bs onbesebenenéeeneoneaneees 21, 531 766, 235 SE Savana ccanbeselasudes thane ae sgeudiah 
- REO MAMERISGCAD SENSES Naricscekenwbebeherssneansvaeé~ O51 2,810,620 | 1, 147, 260 | as erwcerdsciivencevess 
NN PONTING aos cnseteccwcsadncncesceecsccens iene tin pebeataevasiesestbns 1,642 | 1,348,301 | 1, 493, 805 98, 571 14, GBT |. cccceccces 
——————e ee — —. eS — ——— 
eee. cane pats es beinecebevdewbosusecrsesoes cuutehildies waatitiis 428, 321 | 15, 528,984 | 34,487,205 | 5,985, 954 690, 009 | 768, 769 
Illinois and Michigan Canal.......... al hn aan oat ina vamos 1,012 | 245,708 | UE Cit ndtcavdniestaaioles ws es oe seeese 
SE nd inenddnetnacsaccauscoses sccccncescesesssvensesccscces: 29,807 | 236, 538 | 35, 193 114, 740 1, 064 67, 19% 
Ss supra ucch euanadccuscaecceucescevee Hitnhekadebewes 9, 825 | 109, 950 §, 650 | 10, 800 13, 650 104, 300 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad.............c00-cccccccesccsccccccccces wade le aia 6, 814 32, 728 | 11,124 17, 144 6, 785 62, 2 ; 
Chicago, Burlington and nes aiciinelbbn xnn in eng se res cagdieetewessaceseenes 150 PEG 6. 1... oe os aed deedeeen eseene tne . 4, 900 
Teen ieee das wens enenne sheSnSOpRERseesscecess 4, 108 113, 199 |........ ei asineeeiiiied 400 84, 105 
Chicago, Danville and Vincennes Railroad. ............0..cccecscccccccccccccccccccccccecces: 9, 420 21, 491 | 4, 223 5, 860 6, 152 42, 766 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway..-.... ee edi aan d Mamardunibaans Sa ae OB sh nce TNO be iviie ics won bvnns tc accces|acokmsvdnene 
Chicago and Pacific Railroad...... ..... SIREN ed idnda a sebtugdeitledbineiitstiveoes OR ed rutin cakiacis se avececevslecessocescss|[sacnase as 
in candice dabnnia bentnnsevngedswscestebscesdss cosbee 430,105 | 2,891,584 | 898,313 | 5, 430, 450 25, 287 | 634, 858 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway..........-.-..-.------+---- sak aliases Gicnbnetes 351, 435 2, 405, 015 | £24,718 | 3, 110, 200 69,711 627, 25D 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway.............-..----++--se++- Vaddenb hanesnenns 619, 864 | 1, 725, 700 360,500 | 645, 080 71, 600 | 589, 920 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Saint Louis Railway...... .........----+-----eeeeeeseee- a care 372, 063 1, 126, 910 110, 830 | 75, 955. | 374, 100 
Total shipments........ . To ae eee a 2, 303, 490 | 24, 455, 657 | 36,754,943 | 15, 694, 133 | 960,613 | 3,366, 041 
ii il Sak a ee i a a ee PDE 45,700 | 1,591,058 | 1, 213, 235 | 463, 051 | 72, 113 46, 360 
City consumption unaccounted for...............----+--++-+++- suaenesnenie ranch de inwees 428,131 | 1, 267, 480 1, 724, 303 | 2, 576, 210 358, 412 712, 877 
NE i ns de dnenetewnebene paksedeiidadecwes sala si ial ea ee Li 2, 777, 321 | 27,314, 195 39, 752, 484 | 18, 733, 304 1, 391, 138 4, SAT, 28 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





All-rail freights eastward from Chicago during the year 1873. 





- 

To Providence |To Montreal, Brock-| To Buffalo, Sus- : : To Pittsburgh 

To New York. | T° — o and other New| ville, and Pres-| pension Bridge, pond 2 nw one mg Bridge port. Sd 
| — England points.| cott. and Toronto. * | Bellaire. 


















































| ? e pe Ta | 
| | ,|4| z|2 g|2 |} 2 zis z\2 ¢|2 
Zlec l=ie alo |= ° |s = =i 
ein e\- 2\/s ie|s Sis Ss e\= 
Dates. al¢gi=lelalgisalelelgielile g|=/3]4 gin isi] g/2ie//6/2/= 
y = 1zigsggis bu = : =im ie > S - ei = a : — ne 
FISISISBlLEIEIZ/RLE SLE Al E x | & | é |=) & S| a) E 3 | 
2/8/;e e)/ 2eg/S/legl] g/Simlel ei Si =| ¢ 12/8 -|eola2aisis -|a/S]-& 
Alen -lei is i/alel 21 4iaie % alm igig§|4is ¢|/%|/4/a g ei/2i=/| ei 2 
be eliSi Sle l/elelElelsplislislel ele lSisil sila /alels aienile/8|£ 
z | a. th. Listas eters eS BISiSiIa2l ale ial & I & $\c/ 2 21s\% 
et awhelel cheek ao hart Cre ot ete ie tat see oi wt@ialwliosttia 
oetiait= D & Ee o x B a Yr a = = & > i m a ~ _ a ~ 
Ss les | 4 is iwiAt| & BigiAdisg Ss “= | a si@ a g Sisiatd#t (Si gsgialas sé 
SIEIS/EIZIBISIEIS(BISIZ( Sl 81e) 8/21/2818 12/8 (213/818) 2)4) = 
SH )/OIRIR | AR |OJ|R IR] AR LOR |] So |All & |e] & KIA mH OLR IB |e /Olale 
———— = - | - | | — oe | ee ea | | | | | ee | | 
January 1 to April 13.....-. ---+-| 130 | 65 | 75 | 85 | 140 | 70 | 80 90 | 150 | 75 | 85 | 7 | 120) 60 | 70) 60 | 70 | 35 | 35 | 45 | 120 | GO | 70 | 60 | 80 | 40 | 45 40) 
AueG 36 6 Boris W.. c..cccvsse 120 | GO | 70 | 85 | 130 | 65 | 5 | 90 | 140] 70 | 80/70] 110] 55 | 65| 5 65 | 324 | 324 | 45 | 110 | 55 | 65 | 55 | 70 | 35 oe ae 
April 21 to April 29...... --s----| 110 | 55 | 65 | 85 | 120 | 60 0 90 | 130 | 65 | 75 | 65 | 100 | 50 | 60) 50 | GO| 30 w 45 | 100 | 50 | 60 | 50 | 70 | 35 esl oS 
Avpeil 30 te May 20 ............. 100 | 55 | 65 | 85 | 110 | 55 | 70 = 120 | 55 | 75 |} 55] 90) 50 | GO| S 60 | 30. | 30 | 45 | 100 | 50 | GO | 50 | 70 | 35 | 35 
May 21 to September 4 ......... 9 | 45 | 55 | 85 | 100 | 50 ~ 110 | 55 | 65 | 55 | 85 | 424 |.... ~ 60 | 30 | 30 | 45) 80 | 40 |....| 40 | 70 | 35 35 
September 5 to September 14 ....| 100 | 50 | 60 | 85 | 110 | 55 | Be 90 | 120 | 60 | 70 | 60} 90) 45 |.... 60 | 30 | 30 | 45] 90) 45 )....) 45 | 60 | 50 nece| 30 
September 15 to December 7..... 110 | 55 | 55 85 | 120 | 60 tn = 130 | 65 | 65 | 65 100 | 50 cas o 60 | 30 30 45 | 100 | 50}. ~-+| 50 | 60 | 30 | 35 30 
December 8 to December 31...... 120 | 60 | 70 | & | 130 rl 65 i 140 | 70 | 80 | 70 | 110) 55 | 65 | 5S | 65 | 32h | 32h | 45 | 110 | 55 | 65 55 | 70 35 j 40 | 35 
i 

















‘The great reduction during that portion of tho se ason most favorable | to navigation must have been a loss, or an exorbitant profit was charged during the winter 
tnmohs, the latter being no doubt the fact. 


Lake (steam) and rail freights for the scason of lake navigation in 1873. 


We ee ekly rates of freig ight by propeller lines to Buffalo or Erie, and thence by rail to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 



































































| To Buffalo. | To New York. To Boston. To P one and Balti- 
Week ending— 5 7 — 1. 
oer c orn, per | Oats, a |Floar, art = 4th class, | Flour, per | Grain, per os aan, — te —* 
| bushel. bushel. bushel. | barre 10) ibs. per 100 lbs.| —_ barrel. | 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. | barrel. | 100 Ibs. | 100 Ibs. 
| Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. | " Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ME concsasasenwenesaeneas 3]... tol10 |.. to 9/.. to 7/90 to 100] .. to 55 | 50 to 55 100 to 110 | 50 to 55 | 50 to 55 | .. to 80 40 40) 
10 8 to 9 |7 to &.. to 6 ae to 90) .. to 45 -- to 45 -- to 100| .. to 530 -- to 30] .. to 80 40 40 
17| 64 to 9 | 5kto 6|5 to 51) 80 to 90] 40 to 45] 40 to 45 90 to 100 | 45 to 464 | 45 to 50 | 75 to 80 374 | 37 
24) 6 to 7 | 5h to 6/14 to 44 80to 90 to 40} .. to 40 90 to 100 | 45 to 464] .. to 45 | 70 to 80 35 35 
31] 6 to 6k) 5 to 5) 4 to 44)... to 60 33 to 39 | 35 to 40 -- to 90) 445 to 45 | .. to 45] -. to 70 30 30 
SUMO cncvorscns cevesssecess 7| 6 to 7 | S$ to 6) 4 to ..| .. to 80 | 33 to 39) 35 to 40 -- to 90 | 445 to 45 | .. to 45 | .. to 70 30 30 
14) 64to 9 |6 to 8) 4 to 6 .. to 8] 34 to 40 35 to 40 | -. to 90133 to 45 -- to 45] .. to 70 30 30 
21; 7 to 8 |6 to 7) 4 to ..|.. to 80] 31 to 40] 36 to 40 | -. to 90/41 to 45 - to 45 | .. to 70 31 | 31 
2) 6 to 73/5 to 7| 3h to 5] .. to 80] 34 to 40 34 to 40 | -. to 90/41 to 45 -- to 45] .. to 70 33 33 
GUE cstntonees> sieensevan 5| 6 to 7 | 5p to 64,4 to 44 .. to 80/38 to 40] 40to.. | .. to 90) 41 to 45 - to 45 | .. to 70 35 35 
12; 6 to 64/5 to 5) 4 to 4) .. to 80 | 33 to 40 40 to .. -- to 90/41 to 45 - to 45 .. to 70 35 3 
19} 6 to 6) | 5, to 6§ 4 to 4} .. to 60/31 to 40) 40to50 | .. to 90) 41 to 45 - to 45 | .. to 70 35 35 
26 6 to 64/5 to Sk 4 to 43, .. to 80 | 29 to 36 40 to 42) | -. to 90) 41 to 45 . to 45 | .. to 70 35 35 
PIN. 20 ccssavcenscssvecs 2) Sj to 6) | 5} to 64.4 to ..|.. to 80/9 to 4] 40to.. | -. to 90] 41 to 45 - to 45 | .. to 70 35 35 
9} 6 to 63) 54 to 6} 4 to 43 .. to 80/29 to 38] 40to.. -- to 90/41 to 45 to 45 | .. to 70 35 35 
16) 5 to 6 | 4 to 5| 3gto 4]... to 80) Mtoss| 40to.. | .. to 9) 41 to45 | .. to 45| .. to 70 35 35 
23| 4h to 6 | 4 to 5h 4 to 44)... to 80] 30 to 39] 40 to 424) .. to 90) 41 to 45 - to 45 .. to 70 35 35 
30 7 to 7%|6 to 7)|.. to 44 .. to 80] .. to40|] 40to.. | .. to 90/41 to 45 -- to 45 | .. to 70 35 35 
era 6| 8 tol4 | 7 to13).. to 5|.. to 80} 36 to 53] 40 to 42} | .. to 90/41 to 45 | .. to 45 | .. to 35 35 
13 | 14 to 15 to 14|.. to ll -- to 90) 52t0 53] 40 to 45 | 100 to 100) .. to 50 | 50 to 55 | .. to 80 40 40) 
20) 9 tol4 | 8 to 13) 6 to 8} 90 to 100 | 50 to 53] 45 to 50 | 100 to 100 | 50 to 55 | 50 to 55] .. to 80 40 40) 
27 | 8 to13}|7 to12|5 to 8] .. to 100 | 48 to 50 to 50 -. to 110/50 to 55 -- to 55] .. to 90 40 15 
I ie i eae Saelee 4) 8 to 8/7 to 8/5 to 6] .. to 100 | 43 to 50 .. to 50 | -- to 110/52 to 55 -- © . to 90 45 45 
il 9 tol10 |.. to 8/| 5h to 6) .. to 100] 43 to 50 -. to 50 -. to 110 | 52 to 55 -- to 65 - to 90 45 45 
18 7 to 9 6 to 74 5 to 5) .. to 100 | 40 to 50 . 0050 | .. te 110)51 2 SS - © S| .. to 90 45 45 
25; 6 to 8 5 to 74 4 to 44, .. to 100 | 40 to 50 —- 2 2 .. © 110) 52 to 55 -- © 355] .. to 90 45 45 
NOE 0:4 + saewsnavenis l 8 to 9 | TE to 8) 4} to 6) .. to 100 40 to 43 | .. to 50 .. to 110} 47 to 55 | .. to 55] .. to 90 45 | 45 
8] 7 to 9 | 6 to 85 to.. | .. to 100 40 to47 | .. to 50 -- to 110 | 47 to55 | .. to 55] .. to 90 45 | BS 
5; 8 to 9 |6 to 7|\|5 to..| .. to 100) 41 to 47/| .. to 50 .. to 110|50 to 55 -- 0 55 .. to 90 45 40 
22] Sto 9 |.. to 8/6 to.. | .. to 100 | 41 to 47] .. to 50 .. to 110 | 49 to 55 - OS, .. Ww 45 45 
i an @. Gh hich BO B.Lecswewsess -. to 100 40 to 46 ae { «et 2 483 to 55 | .. to 55 | .. to 90 45 40 
Lake freights (per bushe ie on grain by sail from C mange during the season of navigation in 1873. 
| | . 
| ‘Tro Buffalo and Port Colborne. | To Oswego and | Canal || , . To Oswego and Canal 
| lo Buffalo and Port Colborne. | Kingston. pudanirod To Buffalo and Port Colborne. Kingston. freight on 
Week ending— | cai s corn from Week ending— ——————————_———_ | corn from 
W heat. Corn. Oats. Wheat. x Corn. ~~ N. York. | Wheat. Corn. Oats. Wheat. Corn. —. 
} | j i 
| Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | « Cents. Cents. | Oents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
March 8........... ls oasbaee RR ccck ok'seti vivobesd€ duceweeoeacssaswexrdte Pele 1 accsccccc acces 6 to 64) 5yto 6] 4} to 43) 104 to 11 | 10 to 113} 83to 9 
Mark 85... cccceswss | 134 to 14 BO TE i xno Sede ealce eeq aiepee s06esaks July @....... <cvaes 5} to 641 5 to 6 | 4 to, 43) 10} to 114) 10 to 104 9 to 
March 22.....-.... 136 GRAN OD 00 061, ...20 200 devenscees S daniomas Scan alal | August 2........... 6 to 64 hito 6| 4h to 43/11 to 12 | 10} to 114) 9} to 9) 
March 29... goaded OT WETTEAE OO TE ico iccscudlcacsudsns I eésondnaclecedbaaele RD O cocci ccées 5h to 64) 5 to 6) 4 to 43/11 to12/11 toll} Sto 9) 
April $..ccceceses. 16 3 eee 21 BD i.cansesses BEET 66 6c ccciwcs 5 to 6!| 4 to 5/| 4 to # 10} to 11 | 94 to 10 
A | eee 16 DD iicdeiswanad 21 | WD 1h. cccsccscs DAMNED .6 5 ccccsces | 5 to 84) 4 to 64) 4 to 5 | 113 to 134) 10} to 133) 9} to 10 
BE wxccnsceesss 16 MAA, cbecauttes 21 | OD hh esneel || August 30........... 7 to 9 64to 9 | 5 to 5h 143 to 134 12 tol4| 9} to 10 
RE OS. cccnnssnkes 16 Pt tinnser wants 18 to20 |18 to 20 |....:..... | September 6 ....... | 104 to 143/10 to13| 6 to 74! 174 to22|15 toW! 9 to 9} 
May 3......- vensie | 10% to12 | 9% toll |......... 16 to18|14 to16 |.......... September 13 .....-. 14 to16|13 to14| 7 to 9/21 to 22/19 to 20 Sp 
BG BO wsncecsecese 7, to Tj) Gato 93 5}, 14 to15 |12 to 13 }].......... September 20 ....... | 13% to 44) 124 t013 | 7 to 8 | 21 to 22 }19 to20/}10 to 11} 
BG Oe sewencédeneen 6 to 8 54 to 64) 4 to 5/12 to 134) 11 to12/11 to 114) September 27 ....... 8} to 104; 7zto10| 5 to 7/14 tol5 | 134to 15 | 10 tole 
ME. naccccnntaes 6} to 7 5h to 6/ 4 to 4413 tok 34) 11} to 12 | 10} toll | October @ ceseecesed 8 to 9| Tete 8] 5 to 6/14 to 154 13 tol4 | 10 to 11 
SOO scassidbates 6 to 7| 4$to 54) 4 to 43/12 to 12}/11 to 114 10 to 104! October 11 .......... Sto 9| Tyto 8] Shto 6/14 to15 |13 tol4|11 tol 
BOOB nccosscncss 5h to TH 5 to 7| 4 to 4h i to 12} 10 toll 10 || October 18 .......... 64 to 83 6 to 74 5/12 to15 | U4 to 134 11 to 12 
> eee 6; to 7 Seto 6h) 4 to 44) 12) to 134) 114 to 12 | 9} to 10 | October 25 -......... sf to 63) 5 to 6 43) 114) ll ll to 0 
June Mi ............ 6 to 6) 5h to 64) 4 to 43/12 to 123) 11 to 114) 9}, November 1-........ 8 to 9| 63to 8 Sf owcvcccccsls coecccocs | it to a 
gOS 6 to 63) 5 to 6| 4 to 5/11 to 114) 10 to 104) 93}; November 8........| 7to 8} 6$to 7 |..........|..--------|-------0-- | 10} to 11 
UT Pn esensebeuben 5h to 64! 5 to 6 | 4 to 4} 11 to 114) 10 to 10)! 94} November 15........| 7 to 8] 6 to “74|.......... Bia Df err 10 to 10 
PP Mviagecsascvwes 6 to 6} 5 to 6| 4 to 5/10}to1l | 10 to 104 9} to 94! November 22........ * 7} camera he BE Eibarenesee 


comsiniseal ! | [oneete one | 
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Corn from La Salle to Chicago, shipped July 1, 1873, winter, 9 cents; 
' > ents. 
a freight, winter, 45 to 50 cents ; summer, 15 to 20 cents. 

Second-class freight, summer and winter, about 30 cents, 

I have no doubt that the small difference in the freight on corn in 
winter and summer is that winter storage for grain is cheaper in La 
Salle than in Chicago. Consequently the railroad could make noth- 
ing by advancing the winter rates on that kind of grain. 

It is a well-known fact that but a small percentage of the surplus 
product lies within reach of the water lines, and that the grossest 
extortions and unjust discriminations are made upon the short 
hauls. c es 

To show you the influence of the canal and riverover freights, Ladd: 


‘irs Second x 
Route. F : naroren Corn. 
Ciass,. Ciadss. 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAILROAD, 
From Princeton to ot es a cae eb ee ae auis sO 60 SO 50 $0 15 
rom Kewanee to Chicago .......-..---------+++-+-++e-- 63 53 21 
Krom Galesburgh to Chicago. ..........-....-.-----. a 70 60 23 
From Burlington to Chicago ..........-...---+--++-++--- 65 50 x”) 
CHICAGO AND ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD. 

From La Salle to Chicago, (100 miles) as above. .......-. ee ates 
From Annawan to Chicago eee eee eee eee 60 50 1D 
From Tiskilwa to Chicago, (125 miles)..........-. eaweans 50 40 15 
From Henry, (on Peoria branch of same road and about | 

same distance as Tiskilwa, but on Dlinois River and in 

competition with RE pais ieddea ss mendiaitGes Wi'vnweice 9 to 10 

NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 
From Dixon to Chicago, (100 es ee of) 45 18 
From Morrison to Chicago, (125 miles) .................. 62 56 21 
ALTON AND SAINT LOUIS RAILROAD. 

From Chicago to Bloomington, (120 miles)........ ae 50 15 15 
ogre CORREO BENNER '« cpncne ccnsedb sone cdstuceseece 65 55 l 


The amount of the difference of the cost of transportation between 
the all-rail line and the water line is arbitrarily added to the price 
for taking it to the water, and the distant producer is thereby deprived 
of the benefit of the water lines, and the water lines cannot produce 
sufficient competition to alone remedy the evil. 

There is but one remedy, and that is in the action of this Congress; 
not in the doing of a violent thing, but by giving, as is proposed in 
this bill, some of the protection thrown around the citizen by the 
clearest principles of the common law; by the performance of one of 
the most obvious duties we owe as the representatives of the people 
under the Constitution and our oath; by the exercise in this great 
emergency of the power conferred by the States upon the Federal 
Government to regulate commerce among the different States. If we 
do our duty we will find and enforce an effective remedy. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the House for the courtesy and attention given 
tomy remarks. Firm in my convictions of the right, and zealous in 
the advocacy of that right, I cannot but believe that the House will, 
as it ought to, act favorably on this proposed remedy. Again thank- 
ing the House for the consideration shown me, I resume my seat. 


Carpenter's Painting of the Signing of the Proclamation of Emancipation. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. HOLLAND DUELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 7, 1874, 
On the joint resolution in regard to Carpenter's painting of “ The Signing of the 
Proclamation of Emancipation.” 
Mr. DUELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address a few remarks to 
the House in support of House resolution No. 66, introduced by the 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MONROE] on the 2d instant, and referred 
to the Committee on the Library. It is in these words: 





Joint resolution in regard to Carpenter's painting of “The Signing of the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation.” 

7 Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Joint Committee on the Library are hereby instructed 
to make inquiry, and report to the House, whether Carpenter's painting, known 
as ‘The Signing of the Proclamation of Emancipation,” can be purchased by the 
United States, and if-so, at what cost. F 

At the last session of the Forty-second Congress I had the honor to 
propose a resolution of inquiry upon the same subject, but although 
the Joint Library Committee were unanimously in favor of the pur- 
chase of the painting referred to, the proposition failed then for want 
of time. I thank the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Monroe] for intro- 
ducing this resolution now, and I earnestly hope that Congress will 


| make the necessary appropriatian at an early day, to the end that this 


LOD 


great historical painting may become the property of the United States 


| and be placed, along with other historical paintings, in the Capitol of 


this nation. 


I need not say that the promulgation of the proclamation of eman 
cipation, giving freedom to four million human beings, was second in 


importance only to the Declaration of Independence. It was a thing 


| well worthy to be made the subject of a historical painting, and that, 


| often-abused term. 











——— 


}and the right arm of Lincoln’s Presidency. 


too, for preservation in the art archives of the nation. 

Mr. Carpenter has wisely chosen the one scene by which he could 
best embody and preserve the memory of the great event: and he has 
sueceeded in rendering the scene and its actors with rare fidelity. 
He has achieved a historical painting in every worthy sense of that 
You see before you the old, familiar, plainly 
furnished room, where our statesmen so often met incouncil. It was 
the room wherein Mr. Lineoln and several of the Presidents who pre 
ceded him held their Cabinet meetings. There is where the late mar 
tyred President, during his wise administration of the Government 
toiled and suffered through the long, wearisome years of our national 
agony. Up and down that room was heard the pacing of his tireless 
feet deep into the night of sorrow that followed some grave disaster 
to the arms of the Republic; and out of that room he would emerge 
with the light of hope and faith upon his furrowed face after some 
tidings of success. 

The grouping of the eight figures in this painting is artistie and ad 
mirable, while the faces upon this canvas are life-like and natural. 
There is Mr. Blair, the Postmaster-General; it is a good likeness to 
day inspite of all the changes time has wrought. There is the rug 
ged honesty of Mr. Bates, the Attorney-General, the legal adviser of 
the darker days of Mr. Lincoln’s administration. There is Caleb B. 
Smith, to whom the vast interests of the Interior Department were 
then confided. There is the venerable figure of Mr. Welles, under 
whose management, whatever his critics may say, our Navy wrought 
the quickly succeeding miracles of a war which rendered all old-time 
sea-fighting obsolete. There may be seen the intellectual and digni 
tied Chase, our late Chief Justice, in Whose brain our existing finan 
cial system took form, and to whom the care of the national purse 
came as a summons for the exertion of almost superhuman power. 
There, too, in the foreground of the picture and of the oceasion, are 
the figures of Seward and Stanton, the pen and the sword, the wisdom 
The man whose subtle 
prudence and profound statecraft kept Europe at bay, while his co 
worker in the War Department wore his strong heart out and freely 
wasted all life and strength in presiding over the management of 
our armies, there they are, drawn to the life, and all but speaking for 
themselves. 

So much for the Cabinet as represented in this picture ; but I almost 
hesitate to speak as I would of the central figure of all. The grief of 
the nation is still fresh over the untimely end of the lamented Lincoln. 
His tomb in after times will be a shrine for the pilgrimage of free- 
dom’s votaries, and upon his grave the future patriot will rekindle 
the dying Hames of liberty. And when his enemies shall be forgotten, 
and their memories perish from among men, it will be said of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that he— 

Hath borne his faculties s0 meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

W ill plead like angels, trumpet-tongned, against 
The 4. ep damnation of his taking off. 

There is no other such portrait of Lincoln as the one found in this 
creat painting by Carpenter; no other which began and grew under 
his own roof with daily studies by the artist, in free and careless 
moments, such as no other could or did ever have. There is not to 
my knowledge any other portrait than this which gives so truthfully 
the prevailing melancholy of that rugged and powerful face, with the 
added intensity of meaning in the sad, far-seeing eyes, which the deep 
thought and feeling of such an hour would surely bring. So satistied 
was Mr. Lincoln himself with this and the other portraits upon this 
canvas, and so deeply did he feel the national import and future 
interest of the occasion, that it was his own earnest wish, as I am 
informed, that this work should eventually become the property of 
the nation, as we are proposing at this time. 

The original paper of the proclamation as shown upon the canvas 
is not now in existence. It passed from Mr. Lincoln’s hands to the 
possession of Mr. W. O. Stoddard, formerly assistant private secre- 
tary of Mr. Lincoln, and some months after it was presented to the 
patriotic fair at Chicago, to be sold for the benefit of our wounded 
soldiers; bought at a high price, and presented to the Chicago His- 
torical Society, it perished amid the pitiless devastation of the great 
fire, as this picture itself may very probably perish if left to the 
uncertain protection of private ownership. ‘The paper itself is gone, 
and so are six of the eight men who met that day to listen to its first 
reading. Wellesand Blair yet remain for atime, but Lincoln, Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Bates, and Smith, have passed away from among the 
generation for which they worked so unselfishly and so well. No 
reproduction of this picture, no rival work, no similar pictorial trophy 
of the time and the event istherefore possible. This painting is, and 
must forever be, absolutely unique and unrivaled, for it is the truth 
itself concerning the men whom it represents and the mighty deed 
they did. 


The practice has been establi hed, and had its inception at the 
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completion of the Capitol, that it should from time to time be orna- 
mented and embellished with works of art. The popular conviction 


now is, however, that such productionsof the sculptor’s orthe painter’s 


genius as found a shrine in this, our nation’s gallery, should be con- 
fined to literal representations of men or of events whose prominence 
in our national history would fairly warrant such special commemo- 
ration. The very few exceptions to this rule in later days do but 
emphasize the propriety of its observance. With regard to this pic- 
ture, then, Lwould suggest that the history of the Anglo-Saxon race 
has given the world three great state papers, never to be forgotten, 
diflicult to overestimate. 
lndependence and the Proclamation of Emancipation. Even political 
partisanship can hardly now be found so bitter as to deny the equal 
rank of the latter as marking an era of our history; hardly any to 
refuse a feeling of pride in its world-wide honor and iniluence, 


Allow me, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, to submit this question for 


the consideration of the American Congress. Not undervaluing any 
other embellishment of the Capitol, before what painting or sculpture 


Within these walls, if this painting shall be here, will the people of 


They are Magna Charta, the Decaration of 


















I do not look upon it as good civil service to impair the efficiency 
of any one of your Bureaus or Departments, or to fix the salaries of 
those in charge of them so low that you cannot get men who will dis- 
charge their duties with competency, efficiency, fidelity, and honesty, 
It is not good civil service reform and economy to cut down any De- 
partment or any Bureau so much that the work cannot be done 
promptly and well, or to pay the officers so small a salary that you 
cannot get proper and suitable men to fill the places. But it is good 
civil-service reform, if we can find any useless offices, to abolish them, 
Wherever we can find an unnecessary or a useless office, we should 
strike it off. But we should pay those whom we are obliged to employ 
so that they can discharge their duties honestly and faithfully, and 
not feel that they must do something else to keep the wolf from their 
doors, 

The Civil Service Reform Committee have been investigating the 
Departments for this purpose. We have agreed to report a bill to 
abolish those useless appraisers that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Dawes] spoke of in his excellent speech awhile ago, 
although he was chairman of the committee that had that branch of 
































the next and of all succeeding generations linger with most of gen- 
uine interest and with the deepest throbs of patriotic feeling? Will 
not black and white alike, the gray-headed and the young together, 
turn from fanciful, from legendary, from doubtful representations, to 
stand before Carpenter's painting and say, “ Here, at least, is truth; 
this was painted on the spot, and is a reality?” 


service under its charge all the last Congress. Nor was it his speech 
that led us into that investigation, as our reply made in January 
from the Treasury Department, in answer to inquiries from our com- 
mittee, and made two weeks before the speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, will show. 

I find, in looking over this bill, that there has been a very hand- 
some reduction from the amount of appropriations last year and the 
estimates for this year. There ought to be a reduction. The bill 
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‘ which I have nearly prepared for reorganizing the Treasury Depart- 5 
z Legislative and Judicial Appropriations. ment reduces the appropriations of last year some $300,000 or more, 5 
b a and dispenses with some three hundred and odd clerks and employés. bs 
{: ee ‘ aa : . — mn But it does not make a general cutting down of one-eighth, in every Fy 
BY SPEECH OF HON. S. W. KELLOGG Bureau and division, without regard to its necessities. 
Bi i eee . Mr. NIBLACK. I wish to ask the gentleman whether, after the / 
‘ OF CONNECTICUT, examination he has given this subject, he is not fully convinced that 4 
i v 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
K March 11 and 14, 1874. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hay- 
ing under consideration the bill CH. R. No. 2064) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government forthe year ending June 
0, 1875, and for other purposes— 


Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I should not have sought the floor on this occasion 
hod it not been that, under the order of the House, I have been for a 
few weeks past investigating to some extent a large portion of the 
subjects embraced in this legislative appropriation bill. Under that 
order of the House I have undertaken, as one of a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Civil Service Reform, to do what the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] said, in his able speech 


no intelligent reduction can be made in any Bureau or Department, 
without the active co-operation of the head of that Bureau or De- 
partment ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly; I agree with the gentleman there. 
But I have found the Treasury Department entirely willing to make 
all possible reductions consistent with the efficiency of the service. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I concur with the gentleman entirely that indis- 
criminate cutting down by acommittee of this House is not necessarily 
a measure of reform. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It will not bear the test of the practical working of 
the Department to cut down its force in every Bureau in the same pro- 
portion. 

I think the gentlemen of the committee will in some places correct 

neir own bill. 

I find here that the appropriations by this bill for the Treasury De- 
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i « short time since, ought to have been done years ago, and which had | partment proper were last year $2,351,880. This year the Department 
m3 not been attempted by him or by any other member of the House | asked in the estimates $2,384,260—an addition of a little more than 
o during nearly twenty years of his service here. $30,000. But the committee have cut down this item to $2,028,720. 
i L do not know whose fault it was that we have been going on year | This is not all. 

si after year, as gentlemen have told us, with two thousand or more The expenses of the national loan are for the first time taken ont 
= employés in the Treasury Department without law, or rather without | of the permanent appropriations and placed in the form of specitic 
¥ any authority of law,except what is found in the successive annual | appropriations in the general appropriation bill. The expenses of 
appropriation bills, It certainly was not the fault of the one hundred | the national loan are one of the permanent appropriations hereto- 
: and eighty new members of the House. It certainly was not the fault | fore spoken of, and of which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
be of those of us who have been here for one or two Congresses past, but | [Mr. DAwEs] complained in his speech a short time since. But this 
ws who have never until this session been upon any committee that S 


ve 


branch of expenditures was made a permanent appropriation, I be- 
lieve, in the Forty-tirst Congress, when the gentleman himself was 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. The expenses of the 
national loan last year were $2,806,000. The permanent appropria- 
tion amounted to something like $5,000,000, if I remember rightly; 
but only the amount I have named was used. This year the Depart- 
ment itself proposed a reduction of almost $600,000, their estimate 
being $2,236,589; but the committee proposeto cut down the appro- 
priation still lower, down to $2,151,413.50. 


brought them in contact with the Treasury Department. 

This session, under the order of the House, the Committee on Civil 
Service Reform, if they do not accomplish anything else, have under- 
taken in good faith to invesfigate the different Departments, and to 
lind out what is necessary by law for each Department. And the sub- 
committees will in due time report bills for such Departments as, in 
our judgment, need reorganizing. We are endeavoring to do this 
thoroughly, having due regard to all the requirements of an effective 
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: and sufficient working force in the Departments on the one hand, and Right here I will say that these gentlemen of the committee, able 
§ ; a judicious and thorough economy in the administration of the Depart- | as they are, have doubtless done all that men could be expected to do 
wv ments on the other. If our work, when done, is as good as ourinten- | when charged with the preparation of so many appropriation bills. 
ty tions and efforts are to do the work well, we trust we shall have the | It is impossible for them, with all their labors, to go through ever) 
hy cordial support of the House in carrying it into effect as a law. Bureau and division in the Departments and see for themselves which 
° Now, in regard to the bill before the House, I have read it with care, | can bear reduction, and which require, for the prompt and faithful 


for it embraces nearly all the appropriations in regard to the Treasury 
Department. I have also read Report No. 139 that accompanies the 
bill, being mainly the testimony taken by the Committee on Appro- 
priations; I have read that report with a great deal of interest and 
care. Iwill say this for that committee: able as its members are, and 
well as they do their work, in my judgment it will be utterly impos- 
sible for them to carry out the rule which my colleague, who has just 
taken his seat, [Mr. STARKWEATHER,] has announced they have 
adopted, of cutting down one-fourth or one-eighth the foree of every 
Bureau in the Department without regard to its necessities; putting 
them all upon a Procrustean bed, and cutting the legs of each just 
short enough to fit it, whether they can bear it or not. I think that 


execution of their work, all its present force. This labor the sub- 
Committee on Civil Service Reform, of which I happen to be chair- 
man, are trying to do, though our labor is by no means completed. 

The Committee on Appropriations, in bringing this permanent ap- 
propriation into the body of the general appropriation bill, have 
included what has been known as theloan division in the office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury—a division through which, in the course 
of one year, $1,250,000,000 in Government bonds have gone to be 
examined, verified, canceled, or exchanged for other bonds; a divis- 
ion through which $750,000,000 in bonds passed during the last year. 

{ Here the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN, One hour of the time allowed for general debate 


* 
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HE 
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wentlemen will find, in the course of the discussion upon the details 
of this bill, that reductions have been made in some places in the 
| TMT teal Department beyond what the interests of the civil service 
will justify. 


has expired. 

M.r GARFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hope the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. GarrieLp } 
will yield me the fifteen minutes left. 
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Mr. GARFIELD. 0, I cannot do that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, ten. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I yield to the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is useless for me to undertake to discuss this 






read with so much gusto. He says that in the Blue Book there were 
eighty-six thousand and odd names in 1873. How does he make it out ? 

I turn to the Blue Book, and I find that in the War Department 
he has given us the number of sixteen hundred and sixty-six; and 


subject in less than half an hour, I know that after the eleven mem- 
hers of the Committee on Appropriations have gone through with 
the discussion of a bill, it is almost useless for any one outside the 
eommittee to undertake to speak upon the subject. After the stream 
of debate has ran through four or live leading men on our side, and 
two or three leading men on the other side, it becomes insipid, if not 
“stale. flat, and unprofitable.” But I will do the best Ican to say what 
I intended to say in the little time left me to-day. 

The loan division, through which these millions of dollars in amount 
of bonds pass annually, the division to which every registered or cou- 
pon bond sold or exchanged by one of your constituents with another 
imust be sent, is one of the most important in the Department. In such 
a division as that you must have ability, fidelity, and honesty. To that 
division $10,000,000 worth of coupons, cut from Government bonds, 
have come from the other side of the Atlantic in one batch within 
two weeks past. Yet the Committee on Appropriations propose to 
put this division in charge of an eighteen hundred dollar clerk. They 
have made no other provision for it. They do not even make a divis- 
ion of it. Isay, sir, that such responsibilities ought not to be put 
upon any eighteen hundred dollar clerk in the land. It is not a fair 
compensation for such responsibility; it is not right. It is not good 
economy, nor is it good civil-service reform. I know the men in 
charge of that division. They are competent, faithful, honest men, 
who cannot stay there for any such salary as that. 

So. too, of the Bureau known asthe Bureauof Engraving and Printing. 
I think the Committee on Appropriations propose to cut down this Bu- 
reau morethanit willbear. Ineverwasinthat Bureau until during the 
present session. I have recently been through it carefully with the 
sub-committee of which I am a member, and I believe there was not 
ope of us who was not perfectly satisfied that it was the hardest- 
worked and poorest-paid Bureau in all the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the employés getting but little more than enough to pay 
their board, as prices are at the cheapest boarding-houses in Wash- 
ington, with scarcely enough left to keep themselves decently clothed 
from one end of the year to the other. Gentlemen will remember that 

he backs of the bonds and notes have been, and are now, partly 
printed in New York; then they are sent here, where the faces are 
printed in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; then they pass 
through another process in the Bureau for the printing of the num- 
bers; and then by still another process the seals are printed upon 
them in the Bureau. In addition to the currency and bonds of the 
nited States Government, millions of dollars’ worth of stamps are 
printed in that Bureau. All the sheets of currency and bonds have 
also to be separated, and prepared for use. For the labor in all this 
vast Bureau, embracing twelve or fifteen hundred employés, this bill 
proposes to appropriate the sum of $500,000 only. For printing the 
backs of the notes and bonds an appropriation of $625,000 is proposed 
in the bill, and $150,000 for transportation. 

I have no time to allude to other branches of this subject; but I 
presume the gentlemen of the committee themselves will be willing 


to make corrections in some points when they come to the details of 


the bill. I have statements from many of the Bureaus and divisions 
of the Treasury Department as to the actual wants there; and expect 
to have like statements from the others, and examine them all care- 
fully before the bill for reorganizing the Treasury Department comes 
up for action. 

And now I have a few words to say to my friends on the other 
side of the House. In the speeches that have been made by them 
they seem to have followed the cue that has been taken up here, 
and attempted to prove that, within the last two years especially, 
there has been an immense increase in the number of Government 
employés, and a wonderful growth of extravagance in the admin- 
istration of the Government. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woop, } in his speech on Satur- 
day last, took the Blue Book, and from it, as he claimed, gave us the 
tables showing the wonderful increase in the number of employés since 
1-59, and in the last two years. Looking at the tables, I find that in 
In59, during Mr. Buchanan’s administration, the number of employés 
in the civil service of the Government was 44,527, if he has given them 
correctly. Turning to 1871, twelve years later, I find that the whole 
number of civilemployés of the Government amounted at that time to 
only 57,605, according to his tables—an increase of only a little more 
than one-fifth. In view of all the vast interests that have sprung up 
in recent years, all the interests. growing out of the war, I say that no 
nation on the face of the earth can show a greater economy in the in- 
crease of its civil employés under similar circumstances. To talk about 
its being practicable that the expenses of the Government should be 
no more to-day than they were in the days of James Buchanan, or 
at any period before the war, is absurd. You might as well compare 
the expenses of a.couple when newly married with their expenses fif- 
teen or twenty years later, when they have a family of six or eight 
children around them. [Laughter.] There is just as much ditfer- 
ence in the position to which the country has grown; especially when 
we look at all the pensions, and all the work on bonds and currency, 
and other expenses that have grown up in consequence of the late war. 

A few words more about my neighbor's Blue-Book tables, which he 


although he designated it as the civil-service list—and that 
way it was spoken and the way it now reads in the Recorp 
there are less than one thousand on the civil list of the War Depart 
ment. How his figures were made, and who made them, I do not 
know. He must have included some of the officers of the Army. and 
perhaps he included even the cadets at West Point. 


at the book will show there is no such number there as the 
has indicated. 


making a total of 60,225. 
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And so it was in reference to the Navy Department. THe 


‘ atates 


there are eighty-two hundred and forty-one in the civil service of the 
Navy Department. I confess those figures somewhat startled 


t We, 
He says he got them, or they were got, from the Blue Book. A elance 


rentiemon 


And I tind another interesting fact, in a hurried examination of the 


book. Turn to this Blue Book, and take it as the gentleman brouelit 
itin here. Out of the one thousand and twenty-two pages of that 
Blue Book, six hundred and sixty-eight pages are taken up with 
the Post-Otfice Department alone, and only three hundred and titty 
four pages are given to all the other Departmentsof the Government. 


How have the oflicers in the Post-Ottice Department increased ? 
Hundreds of pages are given to small postmasters, to route-agents, 


letter-carriers, postal clerks, &c. The number has inereased from 
year to year until they have grown up to such an extent as to cover 
these hundreds of pages of this Blue Book. 
how this has happened. It is because of the increase of mail facili 
ties; because of cheap postage and daily mails all over the country. 
Without the present mail facilities you could not get your mails 
through New York City. If you would cut down the system from 
what it is, it would be impossible to get your mails through New 
York City for a single day. We have traveling post-oflices on every 
great line of railroad. Everybody here knows you could not do it, 
if you should return to the old system. The chief increase during 
the last four years, as the statement of the gentleman from New York 
has shown, has been in the Post-Oftice Department. 


Gentlemen here know 


Mr. PACKER. If the gentleman from Connecticut will allow me 


I would like, in this connection, to make a further correction of the 
figures taken by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Woop] from the 


Blue Book. 
Mr. KELLOGG. I will yield to the chairman of the Committee on 


the Post-Oflice and Post-Roads. 


Mr. PACKER. The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woop, } in his 


i 
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speech on Saturday last, stated the “number of the employés of the 


Post-Oflice Department as 495 at Washington and 59,730 elsewhere, 


” 


The truth is there were, at the commencement of this fiscal year, in 


the Post-Office Department in this city, but 354 employés, including 
all the clerks, laborers, and watchmen, &c.; and all the other officers 
and agents throughout the entire country, including postinasters, 
contractors, clerks in post-offices, letter-carriers, route-agents, railway 


post-oflice clerks, mail-route messengers, local agents, and special 
agents, were but 46,656; making a total of 47,010, instead of 60,225 
as stated by the gentleman from New York. The Blue Book gives 
the names of all persons employed, even for a fractional part of the 
year, and consequently includes the names of incumbents who may 
have died or resigned, as well as of those appointed to succeed them, 
and hence the gross inaccuracy of the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That makes a difference of thirteen thousand and 
odd in the figures which were given the other day by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Woop.] I thank the gentleman from Pennsy] 
vania heartily for his information. He is more familiar, from his posi- 
tion, with the Post-Office Department than I am. I could not see, 
unless the mail service had increased faster than I supposed, how it 
was possible that it could have run up from forty-three thousand to 
sixty thousand or more in two years. 

I have something more in detail to say in regard to the tables. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, too, gave us some tables—some seven o1 
eight pagesof them. I have some tables here, too, but I will not print 
them in my speech, with the exception of one ortwoofthem. After 
we have had four or five speeches from leading gentlemen on the 
committee on each side of the House, in which are spread out at large 
tables of figures from our financial reports, it seems to me that we 
have as many figures as we ought to have in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. My head feels like an ant-heap of figures when I get through 
reading one of them. But the fact stands out as admitted by the 
gentlemen themselves in their speeches, that forthe last two years 
of the administration of Andrew Johnson the average expenditures 
amounted to about $350,000,000 annually in round numbers; and that 
the increase ran up to $370,000,000 in 156%, and that then the expen- 
ditures run down to $290,000,000 while at the same time we paid off 
$400,000,000 in that period of the public debt. 

[Here Mr. KELLOGG yielded the floor fora motion that the com- 
mittee rise; when the death of Senator SUMNER was announced. } 


SATURDAY, March 14, 174. 


The Tlouse, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1385) to regulate commerce by railroads in the several States— 


Mr. KELLOGG. Iask unanimous consent for half an hour to com- 
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plete a speech which I commenced on Wednesday last—not on this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House hears the request made by 
the gentleman from Connecticut,[Mr. KELLOGG.] Is there objection? 

Mr. EDEN. I understood that this day was set apart for the con- 
sideration of the particular question of transportation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands, and if ob- 
jection is made the request of the gentleman from Connecticut cannot 
be entertained. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am aware that it is only by the unanimous 
courtesy of the House that I can obtain the floor for the purpose I 
have indicated. 

Mr. EDEN. I do not object to the gentleman’s proceeding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut will be allowed to speak on the subject he has 
indicated for half an hour, 

There was no objection. 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Speaker, I thank the House heartily for this 
courtesy. 

When I yielded the floor the other day, for the announcement of 
that sad event which shocked and startled all at this Capitol, and 
cast a shadow of gloom over all the land, I was proceeding to make 
some further remarks on the speech delivered on Saturday last, con- 
taining a vast amount of statistics, by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Woop,] who I am sorry is not now in his seat. But if I make 
any misstatements, I shall be very happy to meet him at any time on 
this floor, and to make ample corrections if such be necessary. 

I have a few words more to say in regard to the Blue Book, from 
which the gentleman, as he said, drew his tables in regard to the Post- 
Office Department. I have given this matter a careful examination, 
and find that, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PACKER] 
kindly informed me while speaking, the gentleman has included in 
his list, as he gave it here, all the clerks in every post-office through 
the whole country, railway postal clerks—a class of officers unknown 
in 1859, with which he made the comparison—route-agents, mail- 
inessengers, all the letter-carriers in every city in the land where the 
letter-carrier system has been established, some 400 of them in New 
York City alone, besides those in Brooklyn. If the gentleman when 
here seeks to bring ina bill to abolish this letter-carrier system in 
the large cities, especially in New York, I presume many of us will 
vote with him. But I submit it will give a wrong impression to the 
country, as the gentleman’s speech was evidently calculated to give a 
wrong impression to the country, to compare this increase in the num- 
ber of employés with the number of employés in 1859, before either 
of the systems of railway postal service or letter-carrier service was 
established. ‘There are certainly none of either class in the Blue Book 
of 1R5Y. 

Then there are one hundred pages of the Blue Book given to mail- 
contractors. All the mail-contractors in the whole country are in- 
cluded in the gentleman’sspeech as civilofiicers. And, reckoning them 
60 to a page, for often a name is repeated of a party having more than 
one contract, and there are not as many names upon a page as in case 
of postmasters or mail-agents, there are some 6,000 of those. Then 
there are at least 6,000 special-mail-service men; and those he includes 
in hisspeech in order to swell the list to the amount, as he claims, that 
it has been swelled to in the year 1873. I will read a few names from 
my own State as they stand at the head of the list: H. E. Allen, $4 
compensation during the year ending June 30, 1873; J. Anderson, $2; 
G. L. Baker, $8.25; H. Ambler, $50; E. H. Bronson, $73; W.C. Beecher 
830; J. 8. Bonnell, $19; W.H. Binn, $2; and soon. And the highest 
but one in the whole list in my State received an amount of $300. 
That is an illustration of the manner in which the gentleman has 
swelled the list of the civil employés of the Government in the Post- 
Office Department. Every man or boy who is employed to pick up a 
mail-bag thrown off at a railroad depot, or from a stage at the door 
of a country tavern, and carry it across the street to the post-office, 
for which he receives five, ten, or twenty dollars a year, is put down 
as an employé in the civil service of the Government. How mon- 
strously extravagant our civil service has become! 

But the gentleman’s figures were all wrong. He gave the increase, 
as was stated the other day, as being from 43,351 in 1871 to 60,225 in 
1873. Now, Mr. Speaker, deducting these mail-contractors and the 
special-mail-service men, who cannot in any reasonable or fair sense 
of the term be called civil employés of the Government, there are just 
five hundred and twenty-eight pages left of the Blue Book taken up by 
the Post-Office Department; and if you reckon 80 names to the page, 
which is more than the average, there are not over 42,240 persons in 
the civil service of the Post-Office Department, including all the post- 
inasters, all the post-office clerks in every post-oflice, railroad postal 
clerks, who did not exist in 1859, route-agents, letter-carriers, and all; 
and the number, as given by the gentleman’s own table, of post-office 
employés in the service of the Government in 1859, when neither 
the letter-carriers nor these railway postal clerks existed, was, in 
Buchanan’s administration, 38,234. The contractors and special-mail- 
service men were included then, as they are now; but their number 
was much smaller in 1859 than now. And the fact mentioned the 
other day by the chairman of the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, [Mr. Packer, ] who has the official figures all before his 


committee, shows that the gentleman from New York has got his 
figures-13,000 or more too high in any view of the subject. 

So in regard to the Interior Department. The gentleman’s ta))> 
gives the number in the Interior in 1873 as 3,581. I have examine; 
the Blue Book carefully. There are forty-eight pages in the Blue Book 
covered by the names of employés in the Interior Department. They 
are not printed as thickly as those in the Post-Oflice Department, ani 
on comparison I find there cannot be over 70 names on the page. 
That would give 3,420, so near his figures that it is a little surpris- 
ing tofinditso. But sixteen pages of this portion of the Blue Book, or 
just one-third of it, are taken up with Indian agencies under the oq 
treaties, all or nearly every one made before this Administration came 
into power. And in that list, forming one-third of what the gentle- 
man ¢alls the civil employés of the Government in the Interior Depart- 
ment, you will find every blacksmith, every blacksmith’s apprentice, 
every laborer, every farmer, every workingman of any kind or charac- 
ter employed in every Indian agency all over the vast territories of 
this land. He has got every one of these persons included, and then 
the total does not come up to his number. And not only that, but in 
some of these Indian agencies, occupying one-third of his whole list 
of the Interior Department, he has got the Indians themselves in. | 
find such employés of the civil service as Little De Cora, Red Blanket, 
Little Bear, Big Bear, Big Bear’s Brother, Gray Wolf, Yellow Bank, Fish 
Tail, and the like. There is a good part of a column of these Indians 
in the employ of the civil service in some way or other at one agency 
alone, and the gentleman calls them civil employés of the Govern- 
ment. Then, in another agency, I find such names as Joe Stine, Stick 
Joe, Jim Swail, Big Tom, and so on. Why, there are Indians running 
all through it. I find no Indians in the Blue Book of 1859. They had 
not civilized the Indians enough then to employ any of them in the civil 
service of the Government, even at the agencies on the remote frontier, 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Why are they put in the Blue Book if they are 
not in the civil employ of the Government? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suppose they are employed in some way. “Jim 
Swail” is a herder; “ Big Tom” is a farm hand; and “ Fish Tail” 
is a policeman at his agency. I see by the book 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Ido not suppose that the compiler of the Blue 
Book was deceiving the country or anybody. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not at all; but I am showing the character of a 
number of these emplovés, which makes such an extravagant increase 
of officials the last few years—— 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Is not the gentleman accomplishing this show- 
ing that there is an unnecessary number employed ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, sir. I donot know anything about the neces- 
sities of the Indian agencies under these treaties. They were esta}- 
lished before this Administration. This Administration put its foot on 
every one of the Indian treaties, and refused to ratify them when 
they called for unnecessary expenses; but we are obliged to carry out 
the provisions of these old treaties andemploy these men. I presume 
there are useless men employed at many of the agencies; but the law 
is, as the gentleman well knows, that we are obliged to employ such 
men as we have stipulated to employ under those old treaties. 

But one word more about the Interior Department. ‘There are some 
institutions which have been established in this District, and the ofii- 
cers and employés of these institutions are included here. For in- 
stance, there is the Government Hospital for the Insane in this 
District, and the compiler of the Blue Book has put in it every cook, 
and assistant cook, and laundress, and dairywoman, and chambermaid 
employed in that institution, and you will find their names here. 
Here are some of them: Johanna Fitzgerald, cook ; Mary Anderson, 
chief lanndress; Eliza Allen, laundress; Mary O’Day, dairywoman ; 
Bridget Davis, table-girl; Eliza Crawford, chambermaid; and so on, 
and a great many of them. They are all included. Here is also the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and all its employés 
are included here, which does not appear at all in the Blue Book of 
1859; and its employés are of the same description; and all used to 
swell the list. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Was it a democrat who got up that Blue Book 
in order to make it appear that too large a number of persons were 
employed ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know whether it was a democrat who 
got up the book; and I care not, if he did his work faithfully and 
well; but I am taking the speech of my friend from New York as he 
made it, comparing the Blue Book of 1873 with the Blue Book of 1559. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. But supposing all that is so, because the Blue 
Book of 1859 did not contain the names of all the officers and em- 
ployés, is that any reason why the Blue Book of 1873 should not 
contain them all? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not at all. The Blue Book of 1873 is correct, | 
presume; but Iam only showing the nature of the work of many of 
the employés who are paraded as a monstrous list of Government offi- 
cials. If the gentleman will not interrupt me too much, I will en- 
deavor to make no statement but what is true by this book; and | 
will hold myself ready to answer my friend or any other gentleman 
on the opposite side in regard to its truth. 

Now, a word as to the Department of Justice, where the gentleman 
from New York said there was an enormous increase, being from 304 
employés in 1871 to 728 in 1873. That was one of the points in the 
table that struck me as astonishing, and I could not understand why 
such an increase should have been made in the Department of Justice, 
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But when I turn to the Blue Book I find that of the 725 names about 
0) are Metropolitan police, besides the guards for the jails; and these 
Metropolitan police were not included in the old Blue Book. We 
have taken the District of Columbia under our supervision and gov- 
ernment, and we have some 300 Metropolitan police around the city, 
now under the Government instead of under the District as formerly, 
and these have been brought in by the gentleman from New Y ork in 
order toswell the numberof civilemployésof the Department of Justice. 

But perhaps the most startling figures that he gave us the other 
day were those in regard to the Navy Department. He stated the 
increase from 1571 to 1873 to be from 201 in the former year to 8,241 
in the latter year. How that could be in the Navy Department, I 
could not see; but in this case I have taken the Blue Book, from which 
the gentleman spoke, and had the names accurately cointed ; and I 
tind that in the whole Navy Department, including not only the civil- 
service employés, but all the oiticers of the Navy Department, and 
all the officers in the Navy, from Admiral down to powder-monkey, 
if there is such an officer, including chaplains, boatswains, lieuten- 
ants, and midshipmen, and throwing in all the cadets at Annapolis 
besides, there are only 2,349 persons in all the Navy Department, at 
Washington and elsewhere. There are 131 employés in Washington, 
according to the Blue Book, but this includes the naval officers here; 
and yet the gentleman has sent forth to the country, in his table, that 
in the civil service of the Navy Department, in 1873, there were 8,241 
employés. There were but 132 civil employés in the Navy Depart- 
ment, according to the Blue Book, and the gentleman from New York 
made a mistake of 8,110 in the list of the civil employés of the Navy 
Department alone. A small mistake for a reliable table of figures, 
given from the book! 

Now for the War Department. I have had an accurate count made 
of the employés in that Department. The gentleman stated in his 
table that in 1859 the civil-service employés in the War Department 
were 336, and in 1873, 1,666. Now, I have had them accurately counted, 
as given in the Blue Book, at Washington and elsewhere, and not 
including the officers of the Army; for I find they are not included 
in the gentleman’s table, because if they were they would swell the 
amount above 1,666. There are at Washington 478, and 514 elsewhere, 
making 992 in all. You can include West Point cadets and officers 
enough to make it up to 1,666 if you please ; but we are talking about 
the civil employés of the Government. Compare the number of our 
Army in 1859 with the number and extent of the service of the Army 
in 1873 and show me where there is any extravagance in that increase. 

Next comes on my list the State Department. That is one of the 
Departments which the gentleman speaks of as having naturally had 
a very small increase. He gave the increase as from 373 in 1859 to 
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464 in 1°73. Ihave had the names accurately counted in the Blue 
Book in this case also; and I find that in order to make up his num- 
ber he has included 91 of these centennial commissioners for which 
our friends from Philadelphia are responsible, and who are in the 
service of the Government without any pay whatever from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. KELLEY. And whose travis ling expenses and hotel bills are 
paid by the city of Philadelphia, out of its municipal fund, though 
they represent the United States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is true. But those 91 commissioners are 
put in there to swell the number of civil-service employés in the 
State Department. I see, also, the seven gentlemen composing the 
civil service reform commission are in there; and that we all know 
is a new thing since the Blue Book of 1859. 

The gentleman from New York, in the early part of his speech, 
when referring to the table of figures given in some speech or other, 
or in some such connection, if ILeaught his words right, said that “tig 
ures do lie confoundedly sometimes.” I do not find those words in 
his speech as revised ; perhaps the expression was not quite elegant 
enough to suit the gentleman’s taste, in connection with the rest of 
his speech. But I submit to the House whether a better illustration 
Was ever given of figures lying than the tables which the gentleman 
from New York was unfortunate enough to have prepared for him; 
for I do not suppose that he intentionally and knowingly had those 
figures so monstrously devoid of truth prepared purposely. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Does the gentleman from Connecticut charge 
the gentleman from New York with lying ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not atall. If the gentleman had paid attention 
to what I have just said he would not have asked such a question, 

Mr. ELDREDGE. But that the tables lie? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Thatisit. The tables lie. I do not claim that 
the gentleman from New York knew what these tables contained. 
Somebody, I do not know who, probably got them up for him. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. If youare only accusing the tables of lying- 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is all. I hope I have too much sense of pro 
priety and too great courtesy to accuse any gentleman on this floor 
of anything of that kind. And that it may be plain that I have not 
misrepresented the gentleman from New York, I will publish right 
here, as a part of my speech, the tables which he gave us, with the 
context in his own language. Here it is: 

I present herewith a series of tables gathered from the Biennial Register or Blue 
Book for the years named, which conclusively prove this. Indeed, a general ex 
travagante and waste pervade each of the Executive Departments. ‘The chain 
man, Mr. Dawes, has referred to some of them, but only toa few. I have followed 


the line of investigation, which he but began, and present a series of table 


Ss, Cure 
fully gathered from official sources, which show and prove this: 


Statement of the number of employés borne upon the civil listof the United States from 1859 to 1873 inclusive, compiled from the Biennial Register. 
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A The gentleman brings in his indictment against the republican | $762,180; and the amount recommended for 1874 and 1875 at $1,026,240- 
ri party at the close of his speech. The specifications run almost through | Those who have examined the reports know that this work has largely 
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5 gentleman’s language: . | his own figures, and had turned to the estimates, as given on page 26 of 


| the Book of Estimates, he would have found that the actual appro- 
priations for mints and assay offices last year were $953,472 instead of 
$762,180. Those are the figures given in the Book of Estimates, which 
| comes with the voice of authority from the Treasury Department ; 
and the person who made up these tables for him—if any one else 
made them up—led him astray by a mistake in the figures which were 
given on the last page of this appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The figures given on the last page of the appro- 
priation bill show what was appropriated in that bill only, and not 
in the other appropriation bills for last year. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly; thatis the case exactly, anditshows how 
There is, as he claims, a larger increase in that item, a much larger in- | heedlessly the gentleman’s figures have been prepared. But I findupon 
crease, than in anything else in this table. Theothersaresmall. The | looking at the estimates that one item this year 18 $145,000 for the mint 
gentleman has placed the amount appropriated for 1873 and 1874 at | at New Orleans, which is estimated for the coming year, and which 
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In conclusion, I present a series of allegations implicating this party. 
contradiction as to the accuracy and truth of every one of them. 
* * * * * * * 


Fourthly. It has increased the civil list from 44,500 persons in 1860 to 86,660 per- 
sons in 1873. 


But I have not quite done with the gentleman’s figures yet. I will 
now turn to some of these other figures—to the very first table which 
the gentleman gave us, showing a large increase, as he claimed, of 
expenditures, the appropriations for 1873 and 1874, and the recom- 
mendations for 1874 and 1875. 

The first item is that for the United States mints and assay offices. 
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yas not in the appropriation bill of last year at all. Besides all that, 
the report of the Director of the Mint shows that down to last April 
a large proportion of the expenses of the Mint was paid out of what 
was called the cent-coinage fund: that more than $100,000 of the 
expenses of the mint at Philadelphia was paid out of thatfand. But 
last year we changed the law, and the gentleman from New York ad- 
vocated the change as he says, and voted for it. By that change of 
law, since the Ist of April of last year, this cent-coinage fund is turned 
into the Treasury of the United States, and the whole expenses of the 
Mint and assay offices are paid by appropriations directly out of the 
Treasury. That, I think, is a perfect answer to the gentleman’s fig- 
ures upon that point, and it shows a reduction rather than an_in- 
crease of expenditures, though the work has increased and is rapidly 
mMcreasing. 

I suppose that the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woop, ] in giv- 
ing his statistics and figures, had not digested or examined them 
thoroughly to know whether they were correct or not. Probably they 
were made up for him by some clerk, orsomebody else. But whoever 
did it overshot the mark; he made the charge altogether too heavy. 
The geatleman, in loading his blunderbuss to destroy the republican 
party for their extravagance, (for his speech was a veritable blunder- 
buss, so far as his statement of facts and figures was concerned, ) 
ought to have remembered the fate of the old poet’s marksman— 

Vhose musket, aimed at duck or plover 
Lore wide, and kicked its owner over. 


Mr. ELDREDGE. I would like to know how it was in regard to 
the figures in New Hampshire —whether they were a “blunderbuss ” 
that “kicked its owners over.” [| Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, The figures from New Hampshire are right, of 
course; the smiling face of my friend over there from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. PARKER] verities those as right without any more inter- 
ference of the gentleman from Wisconsin. But the figures of the 
ventleman from New York were made up for just about that time in 
New Hampshire; and I propose to have some of them corrected be- 
fore there is an election in any other State. In my statements I 
have spoken by the book, and if gentlemen will find any mistakes in 
what LT have stated, as found in this Blae Book, I will make ample 
retraction on this floor or anywhere else. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL,] who is about 
the only man on that side of the House who has spoken upon the 
mneritsof the bill, and who treated it in a sensible way, told us some- 
thing about what is called the “slush-fund” in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and which has been used to pay an additional amount to cer- 
tain important oflicers, so as to make their salaries sufficiently large 
to keep them there. Last year that fund in the Secretary’s oflice 
was only $22,500, and in the Treasurer’s office $8,500, making $31,000 
in all. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. I wish the gentleman would tell us what that 
“slush-fund” is. The name does not seem to explain it, and a great 
many do not understand what it is. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I will tell the gentleman if he will keep quiet. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. And then tell us whether that fund is nota 
part of the moneys of the Government. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 1 will answer the gentleman if he will not inter- 
rupt me longer, for he istaking altogether too much of my time. It 
is a fund appropriated in the appropriation bills year after year for 
the purpose of enabling the Secretary and the Treasurer to add cer- 
tain sums tothe salariesof certain important officers in their Depart- 
ments, Last year it was only $31,000, while during Johnson's adminis- 
tration, when MeCulloch was Secretary of the Treasury, he had two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand dollars a year for this 
very slush-fund given him by appropriation bills. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. That is back pay, is it not ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, No, sir; it is not back pay; it is addition to the 
regular pay, which was tixed by law when prices were low, long be- 
fore the war. IT admit it is the wrong way to do it, and we will try 
to make it right by making the salaries what they ought to be by law, 
Without these extra additions. It works in this way: The Treasurer 
obtained the services of a cashier, one of the most valuable men in the 
Department. His salary was $2,800 a year by law. A little bank out 
in Omaha offered him $3,800 a year and took him away. When this 
fund was given to the Treasurer he took $1,000 of it and added it to 
the regular salary, making it $3,800 a year, and got the cashier back 
again. That is the way it has been applied. We propose to change 
it all, to abolish the whole of this slush-fund, and to pay each man a 
proper salary to be fixed by law. Instead of this slush-fund being 
anything chargeable to this Administration, during the last three or 
four years the Committee on Appropriations have reduced it from 
$300,000 a year down to $31,000, 

Sir, the expenses and increase of force in the Treasury Department 
have not kept pace with the increased amount of labor that the re- 
sults of the war and the growth of the country have thrown upon that 
Department. There is a willingness to reduce expenses there as far 
as it can be done safely and with justice to the service. As I said in 
reply to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] the other day, 
that Department has eut down its number of Bureaus and divisions 
largely since 1868. The Secretary has reduced in his office the num- 
ber from twenty-three to twelve, namely: 


The following is a list of the divisions or Bureaus which existed at the close of 





es 


the Johnson administration: Appointment, Civil Warrants, War and Navy Wa, 
rants, Public Debt Statement and Finances, Sub-Treasury, Revenue Marine, I) 
ternal Revenue, Stationery, Printing, Libraries, Special Agents, Steamboat Inspex 
tion, Files and Binding, Note, Loan, Miscellaneous, and seven Customs Divisions 
as follows: Warehouse, Fines and Forfeitures, Rates of Duties, Navigation, an 
three Law Branches. ; 

Under the reorganization of 1869, these were consolidated, and now exist as fo). 
lows: Appointment, Warrant, Independent Treasury, Customs, Revenue Marine, 
Internal Revenue, Navigation, Record and. Files, Stationery and Printing, Maj)’ 
Note, Loans. 

I did not intend, Mr. Speaker, to publish any of these tables, which 
are official, and I will not publish any of them now except one, which 
will show the increase of labor and expenditures as compared with 
the increase of force in the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post-Offtce Department from 1864 to 1873, inclusive. They were 
prepared with care at the Department, and not by myself. Any one 
by examination at the Department can test their accuracy. The 
table is as follows: 

Comparative statement showing the force employed, the business transacted, 
and the annual rate of increase in the office of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post-Office Department from 1864 to 1873, inclusive. 
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As to the gentleman from Kentucky, [ Mr. Breck, ] I will omit to sa) 
some things I would have said if he had been here. The gentleman 
from Ohio, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, has pretty 
well disposed of a large part of his speech. He gave us the same ol: 
speech that he has given us for five years in succession, and some- 
times two or three times a session, with a few additions; a speech 
reiterating the same charges of extravagance, which he always tells 
us he is going to prove. Why, sir, take this legislative bill, and you 
will find that the only place in which the Committee on Appropria- 
tions have not made a large reduction in the expenditures of the 
Treasury Department is in the Internal Revenue Bureau, which the 
gentleman from Kentucky himself examined, and upon which he 
made a report to the committee. 

One thing I thonght he was going to neglect. He began to tell us 
again about the decline in the shipping interest, and he went on in 
the same strain in which he has indulged every year for the last tive 
years. But, sir, if he had turned to the finance report, he would have 
found that during the last year the increase in building of the ship- 
ping interest has been almost tenfold what it was the year before. 
They are building ships now in Maine; they are building ships on the 
Delaware at Chester; also at Wilmington and other places. During 
the last year the amount of tonnage built has been nearly ten times 
what it was in the previous year. I give him an extract from the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, page 23: 

The increase in ship-building in the country is decided. Official numbers were 
awarded by the Bureau of Statistics to 1,699 vessels of the aggregate tonnage 0! 
313,743 tons, while, during the year preceding, the addition to our mercantile ma 
rine was only 38,621 tons. Since the close of the fiscal year still greater activity 
has prevailed in the ship-yards on the Atlantic sea-board. From the 1st of July to 
the ist of November documents have been issued to 1,288 completed vessels of 
181,000 tons in all, while such returns as have been received, incomplete as they 
are, indicate that there were building in October last 386 vessels of the tonnage ot 
177,529 tons ; including 69 steamers with a tonnage of 67,007 tons, of which 18 iron 
steamers with an aggregate of 38,492 tons are in course of construction on the Del 
aware, 

The gentleman from Kentucky admits that the tables given in the 
speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] were, 1" 
general, right. Sir, that speech, when corrected at the suggestion 0! 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD,] shows that the expenses 
of the Government have been reduced from $377,000,000 in 1865, to 
$290,000,000 last year, in round numbers. The expenses last year were 
only $290,345,245.33, aside from the sinking fund, as the gentlemau 
from Kentucky admits. 
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I quote the table of expenditures as given in the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky on page 14 of the Recorp of March 3: 
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IMT. ccccecccccccececcacccecccscscsenscesccccesenrtcecscseeeeeees | $357, 542, 675 16 
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The river and harbor improvements, and the increase in expendi- 
tures on public buildings, will account fora part of the increase over 
1x72, in the year 1873. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] 
said also that “the Secretary of the Treasury has used a fund of three 
millions a year in organizing Bureaus and chiefs of staff all through 
the Treasury Department,” referring to the “slush-fund,” I suppose, 
which I have already shown is only $31,000, under the present admin- 
istration of that Department. And in his second speech, made four 
davs after that of the gentleman from New York, when he ought to 
have examined the figures before he indorsed them, he used the fol- 
lowing language near the close of his speech: 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Woop] showed conclusively in one of his 
tables the other day, if anything were needed further to prove what I have stated, 
that all ordinary expenditures are rapidly increasing to an alarming extent. 

If he always indorses paper so recklessly, he will need something 
more than an increase of salary to honor his indorsements. 

Now, the figures as given in the speech of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. DAWEs,] and which the gentleman from Kentucky 
admits to be correct, and requotes, prove that the expenses of the 
Government, instead of increasing have beea constantly diminishing 
from year to year down to 1873. We have cut them down something 
like $70,000,000 or $80,000,000 within the last six years; and at the 
same time, as these other tables show, we have reduced the public 
debt nearly $400,000,000, and have cut off about $40,000,000 of annual 
expense in the way of interest, &c. When gentlemen on both sides 
admit these figures, Iam not to be frightened from my propriety by 
any charge that the present administration is more extravagant than 
any other. 

I notice that a leading paper of New York City on Monday last, 
following up the speeches of the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Kentucky, gave the following table, among others, 
to show the enormous increase in the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. It is taken from pages 16 and 17 of the tables annexed to the 
last annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. For simplicity 
round numbers are given for the figures below the hundreds of 
thousands: 


Year Army. Navy Pensions. Interest. 
WR coniscacnkdkcncsveasa | $2283, 900,000 | $43,300,000 | $15,600,000 | $133, 100, 000 
SOU visdeeesneeguwaacon as 95, 200, 000 31, 000, 000 20,900,000 | = 143, 800, 000 
DP acceiskiuahs cbubiicas 123, 200, 000 25, 800, 000 23, 800, 000 140, 400, 000 
i cathe didn Wie a chakWe ike 78, 500, 000 20, 000, 000 22, 500, 000 130, 700, 000 
MOE ni detacds swabienbewas 57, 700, 000 21, 800, 000 28, 300, 000 129, 200, 000 
ee eiistacsiecton ine iter aan Gast 35, 800, 000 19, 400, 000 34, 400, 000 125, 600, 000 
Meena wee eu dua Gh iime ee 35, 400, 000 21, 200, 000 22, 500, 000 117, 400, 000 
CW knbescdimnnp au enss | 46, 300, 000 23, 500, 000 29, 400, 000 104, 800, 000 
TE cau aac Wade decks: Saisiindiin | 7, 100, 000 6, 100, 000 2. 600, 000 | 175, 000 
Nis tien Nencakuthioncs, 9, 700, 000 7, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 3, 800, 000 
SOUR Scab iuaa pied oh cares 16, 500, 000 | 11, 500, 000 | 1, 100, 000 3, 100, 000 





Now, sir, it is only necessary to remark, that of course such items 
as pensions and the interest on the public debt must have greatly 
increased since the war. 

In my remarks to-day I have spoken, as I have said, by the book— 
the same book which has been referred to by the gentleman from New 
York, and which he held in his hand when speaking; the book from 
which have been taken, as was claimed, the statistics which have 
spread, as my genial friend from New Hampshire [Mr. PARKER] is 
aware, all over his State, and which are spreading all over the coun- 
try. I have sought to make some corrections in these figures. 

The able speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. DAWEs, ] 
which has led to these other speeches, has been the means, perhaps, 
of misleading some people in the country as to whether extrava- 
gance was on the increase in the Government or not. Several days 
after that speech was made, the New York Tribune—I believe that 
was the paper, the satne from which I have quoted the table—said 
that two or three leading men on this side of the House, together 
with my humble self, were preparing to answer it, and were going 
to engage in the work of “stoning a prophet.” Stoning a prophet! 
Why, sir, if the gentleman from Massachusetts himself were here, he 
would say, from what he knows of me, that instead of throwing a 
stone at him, I would throw around him the arms of encircling love. 
I have loved him long; and he knows it. Ihave admired him from the 
time when, as a boy, I rode over the hills in Western Massachusetts to 
hear him lead off in the lyceum debates in the village of the county in 
Which we lived. Ever since that time I have admired him and his 
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speeches. Only,as he grows older, he grows, Ithink, somewhat despond- 
ent; and is disposed to be frightened as to the future of the country. 
I think this vein of despondency runs through his recent speech. He 
gets the blues on about once in two years, when be makes his biennial 
speech. 

The great thing in that speech liable to mislead was his stretching 
a drag-net over all the expenditures of the Government, the neces. 
sary and permanent expenditures which have been heaped up by the 
war, and which we in recent years under his administration and under 
other leaders in the House have been steadily reducing. Hestretehed 
a drag-net over them all. He piled them up like a mountain mass 
before our eyes, and frightened the House and the country by their 
magnitude. ee 

I will say, however, when that speech is carefully studied, it will 
produce good, in my judgment. It will produce good if it will lead 
us to ajudicious economy in all the expenditures authorized by this 
Congress. I agree with every one of his conclusions most heartily, 
that we should not have an increase of the public dedt, that we should 
not resort toany forced loans to meet our current expenditures, but that 
we should cut down our expenditures by a judicious and careful dis 
crimination, so as to bring them within our revenues during the year 
that is tocome. I believe that he and all of us are now satisfied that 
we can do this. 

I thought at the time the gentleman from Massachusetts rose in his 
place in December last to announce that there was danger of forty 
millions more of taxation, that it was unnecessary to alarm the coun 
try by saying we might have to impose forty millions more of taxes. 
I thought then, also, and think now, that any new loan is unneces 
sary; and that no more taxation is necessary. The country was, and 
has been, alarmed by it; and it has brought business to a stand-stil! 
in some parts of the country in the articles that were proposed for 
taxation. No man knew what to do, whether to buy or sell, when 
an uncertainty was hanging over him on this matter of taxation. 1 
believe the Recorp shows that I rose in my place at the time, and 
suggested that there was no need of sending back the estimates for 
revision; and the result has proved this to be true. We could have 
cut down the estimates on the public buildings and other matters om 
selves, without alarming the country. And what has all this debate 
been about? Simply upon the two little bills to repeal the taxes on 
matches and bank-checks; bills which the Committee on Ways and 
Means reported unanimously against, and which reports would have 
been accepted without debate if the committee had not put them at 
the head of the Calendar. 

Few of us would have thought of taking off those taxes this ses 
sion in the state of the Treasury after the late panic. I trust they will 
both come off the next session. Both these bills were introduced by 
me at the last Congress, as well as by others. I did not introduce 
them this session, in view of the condition of the Treasury. Both of 
these taxes were repealed by both Houses of the last Congress, and 
ought to have staid repealed, instead of some other taxes that were 
taken off. Both of them were put back again by three men in each 
House, in a committee of conference, contrary to the recorded will of 
the American people, as expressed by a vote of their representatives 
in both Houses—a practice that I propose to say something more 
about before the session closes. And yet gentlemen have been mak 
ing theirspeeches upon these little bills, reported against unanimously, 
for a month—ever since the gentleman from Massachusetts led off in 
the debate. 

Why were these bills placed at the head of the Calendar, before the 
forty-four million bill, and before the bills for settling the question 
of the currency? You alarmed the country with the question of 
more taxes, and the business interests of the country have been para- 
lyzed all winter with the uncertainty of our action upon the question 
of the currency. We upon this floor, outside of two or three leading 
committees, have no power over these matters; we cannot say which 
bill shall be reported first, and which shall go to the head of the Cal 
endar, and we are not privileged to report at any time,as they are. I 
believe the country desires action at once upon the question of the 
currency; it wishes to know, at least, whether we will take any action 
upon it, whether we will increase it or leave it asit is. And if we do 
not take action soon, I believe that if we could under the law pass 
appropriation bills for two years within a few days, and adjourn and 
go home, with no power on earth to call us together for two years to 
come, it would be a blessing to the country; for it would leave the 
business men of the country to work out their own salvation, as they 
would know better what to do than now. 


A New Territory. 


SPEECH OF TION. M. K. ARMSTRONG, 
OF DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 14, 1274, 
On the bill tocreate a new Territory out of the north half of Dakota. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Under instructions of the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Dakota, I introduced a bill in the early part of the last Con- 
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gress, providing for the organization of a separate territorial govern- | 


ment out of that portion of Dakota north of the forty-sixth parallel. 
Notwithstanding the urgent memorials of the Legislature of that 
‘Territory upon this subject, Congress has thus far arrived at no deti- 
nite action in the premises, and the bill is again before the present 
Congress, backed by the petitions of thousands of citizens residing in 
the northern part of said Territory. 

The only objection raised to the bill in the last Congress was that 
the proposed new Territory was too thinly settled and too poor in 
wealth and development to warrant self-government. 

‘These objections, sir, have in a good measure been removed within 
the past year, and cannot now be fairly urged against the present 
bill. 

Two hundred miles of the Northern Pacific Railroad have been 
pushed westward across that Territory from the fertile valley of the 
Ked River to the navigable waters of the Upper Missouri. ‘Two news- 
papers are published in the proposed Territory, and stirring and enter- 
prising towns have been built up at Fargo, Jamestown, and Bismarck 
on the said railroad, while immigration and settlement are rapidly 
filling up the accessible river valleys, Steamboats navigate the Red 
River nearly two hundred miles into the proposed Territory, return- 
ing with thousands of tons of freight for the Hudson Bay settle- 
ments; while along said stream in Dakota new towns and mills are 
being established. Nearly four hundred miles of telegraph line are 
in operation, and at Pembina, Grand Forks, Fargo, and Richville, 
quite a trade is already carried on in the way of shipping and reship- 
ping freights. United States courts are held at Fargo, Bismarck, and 
Pembina, and a United States land otiice has recently been estab- 
lished at the former place, while the settlers are urgently petitioning 
for a land office at Bismarck to accommodate the increasing settle- 
ments in the Missouri Valley. Many large steamboats ply for several 
hundred miles through the proposed Territory on the waters of the 
Missouri, and pass far above the mouth of the Yellowstone into Mon- 
tana, carrying Government freight for the forts and agencies, and 
mercantile goods for the mining districts. Already several thousand 
people have gone into this northern territory, and are preparing 
farms, homes and villages, in anticipation of the favorable action of 
Congress upon this bill. 

As early as 1864 the United States Government virtually declared 
the Red River Valley open to settlement when it purchased the same 
by treaty from the Red Lake and Pembina Indians, and invited 
white settlers to locate upon the newly acquired lands. In accord- 
ance therewith, homestead settlers have gone into that country and 
can be found located in nearly all the river valleys and Northwestern 
Dakota; especially upon the Pembina, Turtle, Goose, Cheyenne, and 
Wild Rice Rivers. 

Many worthy and adventurous settlers also established their pioneer 
claims in the country prior to the location of the Northern Pacitie Rail- 
road, and upon lands that the Government had proclaimed as open 
to settlement; but at a later date they were apprised of the fact that 
a mysterious and undiscovered treaty with the Wapeton and Sisseton 
Indians made in 1867, covered the whole domain, and reserved these 
lands for the Indians as against settlers. 

Notwithstanding this treaty, the Government had in the mean time 
ignorantly extended its surveys over portions of this reservation, thus 
inviting settlements to follow. Not until 1273 did the United States 
succeed in correcting, by an act of Congress, this blind treaty of 1867 ; 
and during this interval the Northern Pacific Railroad Company had 
pushed its surveyed line through the country and filed its plat for 
withdrawal of lands with the Secretary of the Interior, February 21, 
inx72. Hence s0 soon as this treaty cloud was cleared up by the act of 
Congress, the railroad survey being on file, immediately attached to 
allodd numbered sections within its granted limits, thus covering the 
homestead claims of many of the poor and needy settlers, who, by the 
ruling of the General Land Ottice, had acquired no rights to their 
homesteads while they were upon these lands reserved for Indians, 
between the vears 1867 and 1873; and in face of the fact that Con- 
gress originally granted only the unoccupied odd sections to the rail- 
road. ~“These settlers have continued to reside in the Territory ; and 
all those upon odd numbered sections are now put to the hardship 
and injustice of removing from their improved lands, and beginning 
new homes upon the even numbered sections, unless relief is afforded 
by the Government. 

Sir, [can but repeat here in behalf of these deserving people what 
I once said before in this House, in a defense of the early pioneers of 
the West, that if there is any class of American citizens who are en- 
titled to the same regard from the General Government that is be- 
stowed upon the soldiers who fought the battles of our country, it is 
the hardy pioneers of the frontier, who venture into the wilds, defy- 
ing danger, subduing the plains, establishing villages, and planting 
upon the contines of our public domain the beacon lights of progress 
and civilization. Rude cabins, uncultured lands, bridgeless streams, 
uncertain mails, isolated schools, distant markets, and Indian dangers, 
are few of the many troubles that have been encountered by these 
early settlers in Northern Dakota. Separated as they are from the set- 
tlements in Southern Dakota by a broad belt of uninhabited prairies 
some two hundred miles in extent, the interests of the two sections 
are not at all identical. 

The northern settlements having been made at a more recent date, 
they have but a small representation in the Territorial Legislature in 
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comparison with the older and more populous counties in the south- 
ern part of the Territory. 

Notwithstanding this diversity of local interest between the north 
and south, no unfriendly feeling exists between the people of the two 
sections, Which is evidenced by the fact that the legislative represent- 
atives of southern Dakota have repeatedly memorialized Congress to 
give to the northern section an independent territorial government, 

The proposed line of division would separate Dakota by an east 
and west line into two halves, approximately ; each containing about 
seventy-five thousand square miles, equal in extent to one of the 
largest States in the Union. The south half, or Dakota proper, con- 
tains at present about thirty thousand inhabitants, and the north 
half, which this bill proposes to create into the new Territory of 
Pembina, embraces an estimated population of ten thousand people 
Very many of the Territories of the United States have been organ- 
ized by Congress with less than half this number of inhabitants, and 
with not a mile of railroad within their border. 

In 1861 the Territory of Dakota was established with a population 
of a little over four thousand, and its limits covered all the country 
between the Red River and the Rocky Mountains. Since then the 
march of western progress has been such that in 1863 the Territory o{ 
Idaho was created by Congress outof Western Dakota, and in 1%4 
Congress also organized the new Territory of Moutana ont of what 
was once a part of Dakota; and still later, in 1867, the Union Pacitic 
Railroad had pushed across Southeastern Dakota, and Congress again 
erected therefrom a new Territory by the name of Wyoming. 

Now, sir, the Northern Pacific Railroad Company has completed on 
hundred and ninety-five miles of road through Northern Dakota; and 
the people therein are to-day petitioning this Congress to create thie 
new Territory of Pembina. 

True, the plea of economy is raised against this bill on the gronnd 
that when the Government is so financially embarrassed as at pres- 
ent, when the United States Treasury is being so rapidly depleted, 
when the receipts of the national revenues are falling behind ou 
expenditures, it is no time to talk of setting up the new and expen- 
sive machinery of a territorial government, thereby involving thie 
country in an additional yearly expense of some $50,000. But, sir, the 
United States Government should not make treaties and purchase 
lands of the Indians, and survey them, and open land offices to induce 
settlers, unless it is ready and willing to afford its citizens the benetits 
of local government and national protection. It has never been the 
policy of this Government to take a step backward whenever it has 
once set out in the march of progress and civilization. 

Sir, the total expense to the United States, incurred during the last 
fiscal year for sustaining the local governments in the nine organized 
Territories of the Union, amounted to less than $300,000, or only about 
$33,000 each. The sessions of the territorial Legislatures being, by 
law of Congress, made biennial, the annual expense thereof to thie 
Government is now only about one-half as much as it was at the time 
of the organization of the present Territories. 

Already the United States Government has expended nearly $100,000 
in extending the surveys of the public lands for settlement over the 
proposed new Territory. Large tracts have been subdivided into sec- 
tions, a United States land office has been established therein, and 
the country formally opened to immigration. 

The resources of the Territory are as yet but slightly developed, but 
extensive and valuable coal-fields have already been discovered west 
of the Missouri River, within convenient distance of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, at Bismarck. A very large proportion of the country 
consists of rich and rolling prairie lands, naturally adapted to grazing 
purposes ; while the valleys of the Territory are favorable to the pro- 
duction of wheat and the smaller grains. The climate is similar te 
that of Northern Minnesota and Wisconsin in the same latitudes. The 
occasional dryness of summer, which is now attributed to some por- 
tions of the higher prairies in these northern latitudes, will rapidly 
disappear as the settlement of the Territory increases, and the culti- 
vated fields and planted groves of homestead settlers dot the surface 
of the country. 

The day has passed, sir, when it can be safely said of any portion of 
the great West that it is utterly worthless. The western portion of 
the present rich and populous State of lowa was once pronounced by 
Thomas H. Benton, in Congress, as a poor country for cultivation and 
settlement. And the members of this House can well remember when, 
but a few years ago, portions of the present State of Nebraska and 
the now populous Territories of Colorado and Utah were described 
as parts of the great “American Desert,” unfit for cultivation and 
worthless for settlement. To-day one of the public highways of the 
nation traverses that region to the western ocean, and settlements 
and villages have sprung up along its track. The climate has changed, 
rains are more frequent, the soil produces abundantly, young groves 
have sprung up, and that whole region is becoming an inviting field 
for immigrants. 

The proposed new Territory of Pembina suffers under no such nat- 
ural disadvantages as those above enumerated. Its larger streams 
are lined with ample forests of oak, ash, and cottonwood; its numer- 
ous deep, clear lakes in the northern part are skirted with beautiful 
groves and stocked with the finest of fish; while many small creeks 
and brooks meander through the great prairies, which are in turn 
everywhere clothed with a luxuriant growth of nutritious grasses. 

No single act of Congress, appropriating so small an amount of 
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money, would so far conduce to the development of this section of the 
Northwest as the passage of this bill organizing a new Territory out 
of the north half of Dakota, at an annual expense of less than $50,000 
to the General Government. Several times as much money as this is 
each year appropriated by Congress to clothe and feed the Indian 
tribes located upon reservations in this same Territory, who, instead 
of developing our northwestern resources and enriching the nation by 
their toil, are an incubus upon civilization and progress, and a con- 
stant tax upon the revenues of the country. 

No rigid census of population or statistical statements of location 
are required to be furnished of the Indians, as of the white settlers, in 
order toobtain an appropriation from Congress. It is my own belief, 
sir, from long residence in the Territory, that, were a tribal census made 
of all the wild Indians in the United States, there would be found a 
ereat reduction in the number that is annually reported for the char- 
ities of the Government. Millions of money could be saved by enfore- 
ing a thorough system of classifying or listing by name the Indian 
yopulation of each tribe, band, or lodge, after the manner of enrolling 
soldiers in companies and regiments. Every Indian has a “local 
habitation and a name,” and belongs to some particular band of his 
tribe or nation, and should not be loosely permitted to draw his 
rations under a half dozen assumed names, and at the councils of as 
many different bands. 

Let the national Government do equal and deserved justice by both 
Indians and settlers in the West, and we will hear fewer complaints of 
frauds and Indian troubles upon our western borders. 

The people in Northern Dakota have struggled with the trials and 
misfortunes of a pioneer life, and have steadily advanced in civiliza- 
tion and settlement, until they now have their railroads and telegraph 
lines, their steam navigation and prosperous villages, their public 
schools and religious institutions. They come to Congress through 
their petitions of several thousand citizens, asking that they may 
be invested with the rights and privileges of local laws and civil 
government. They are intelligent, law-abiding, and industrious. 
They have planted their homes permanenily in the new Territory, 
as farmers and producers. Unlike a changeable mining population, 
they have selected their homes for the purposes of agricultural 
pursuits and abiding industry. All they ask is that Congress shall 
deal fairly by them, and throw around them the shield and protection 
of local laws and self-government, which as American citizens they 
have a right to expect. Give them this, and they will build up a 
Territory which shall be an honor to themselves and a credit to the 
nation. 


Relations of the District of Columbia to the General Government—Is 
Washington City the Capital of the United States, or the 
Capital of the District of Columbia ?—The Duty 
of the Nation toward its Capital. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. P. CHIPMAN, 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 





IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 28, 1874, 


In the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the relations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the General Government, and the duty of the nation toward 


its capital. 

_ Mr. CHIPMAN. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty which I have found 
in tracing the relations of the District of Columbia to the General 
Government, and the embarrassment I have experienced in ascertain- 
ing important facts upon that subject, have induced me to relieve 
others of the labor which I have been forced to undertake by pre- 
senting a succinct history of these relations; and growing out of 
this subject I have found equal difficulty in determining precisely 
what has been done by the nation for its capital in the way of im- 
provements of streets, avenues, parks, reservations, and che like, and 
what has also been done by the local authorities. 

It occurred to me that the great public interest now being felt 
upon this subject would warrant a careful examination into it, and 
that I might be able to render the House some service in collating 
the essential facts; and I shall feel amply repaid if I shall be the 
means of enlarging the vision of any member towerd the national 
capital, or of enlightening a public sentiment which I believe is ready 
to demand of Congress that the Government shall no longer neglect 
the pledges of the early fathers to build here a metropolis which 
shall illustrate the origin, growth, and progress of our civilization. 

PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


One of the first important questions which challenged the attention 
of the Continental Congress at the close of the Revolution was the 
selection of a permanent seat of Government. Congress was prac- 
tically on wheels, and had held its sessions at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, and New York City. The 
fathers saw that the permanency of the capital would have much to 
(lo with the permanency of the Government itself, and it became 
therefore, one of the first questions seriously considered. : 


8A 


When in June, 1783, Congress, sitting at Philadelphia, felt itself 
insulted by a band of mutineers whom the State authorities could 
not quell, the subject of possessing territory for a permanent seat of 
Government, exclusively within Government control, became a prac- 
tical question, and continued to be discussed until the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

In October, 1784, after full debate, Congress, sitting at Trenton, 
passed an ordinance creating a commission, with full power to lay out 
a district on the Delaware River for the Federal city. 

The ordinance and the debate form an important link in the history 
of the location of the capital, and illustrate the enlarged views thus 
early entertained, and which were subsequently carried out in the 
tinal location of the capital on the Potomac River. 

The location upon the Delaware seemed not satisfactory, and it was 
probably owing to that cause that the commissioners never entered 
upon their duties ; but the subject continued to attract public atten- 
tion, and came before the Continental Congress in various forms. 

The debates which took place and the public sentiment which 
found expression in pamphlets and newspapers show that few ques- 
tions have excited greater interest or seem to have been regarded as 
fraught with greater importance to the country. 

Some of the ablest men of the time took part in the discussion, and 
treated the subject as one eminently worthy to arouse the patriotism 
of the people. 

Without suggesting the various considerations of climate, locality, 
&c., which led to the establishment at the present spot, I need only, for 
my present purpose, refer to one on which there was general agree 
ment, namely, that the present and future good of the Republic de- 
manded that the location should be remote from any of the great 
cities then springing up. It was thought impolitie to attach it even 
to the suburb of a commercial city, or that it should itself become 
one, and it was therefore resolved to found a new city with reference 
only to the convenience, safety, and glory of the nation. 

It was directly with reference to this fact that a provision was 
placed in the Constitution withdrawing from the States all legisla- 
tive control over the district in which the capital might be located, 
and placing it in the exclusive power of Congress. This exclusive 
control was regarded as essential to bestow dignity and independence 
on the Government. . 

Upon this question Mr. Madison wrote in the Federalist: 


Without it, not only the public authority might be insulted and its proceedings 
be interrupted with impunity, but a dependence of the members of the General 
Government on the State comprehending the seat of government, for protection in 
the exercise of their duty, might bring on the national councils an imputation of 
awe, or influence equally dishonorable to the Government, and dissatisfactory to 
the other members of the Confederacy. This consideration has the more weight, 
as the gradual accumulation of public improvements at the stationary residence of 
Government would be too great a public pledge to be left in the hands of a single 
State, and would create so many obstacles to a removal of the Government as still 
further to abridge its necessary independence. 


But without noticing further in this connection the preliminary 
history, I assert that the history of the location of the capital, the declara- 
tions of its founders, the provisions of the deed of conveyance made by the 
proprietors of the soil, the contemporaneous acts, the plan of the city, and 
the legislation of Congress, show a distinct and unmistakable purpose on 
the part of the United States to build here a Federal city at Federal expense. 
I cannot hope, in the limit which I am forced to place on myself on 
this occasion, to present more than askeleton of the evidence establish- 
ing this proposition. 

LOCATION OF THE CAPITAL. 


I have alluded to the debates upon the subject as showing the im- 
portance attached to it. 

Mr. Scott said: 

The future tranquillity and well-being of the United States depend as much on 
this as any question that ever had or could come before Congress, 

Fisher Ames remarked : 

_ That every principle of pride and honor, and even of patriotism, was involved 
In it. 

No Senator or Member treated the subject except as one of the pro- 
foundest importance; and this feeling must be considered when we 
come to notice what was ultimately done in relation to it. 

It must be remembered that our capital city was located in the 
midst of a virgin forest; it was literally the creation of the Govern- 
ment. No consideration was allowed to stand in the way of making 
it precisely what the Government desired it should be, and this pur- 
pose was reached after that calm deliberation which characterized 
all the important acts of the early fathers. 

There was involved in the very ideaof building up a great political 
and non-commercial city, with the chief view of accommodating the 
necessities of the Government, the implied pledge that Government 
would take upon itself the burden of public improvements in that 
city. 

A city deprived of commerce and manufactures is deprived of the 
means of self-support. The founders could not have been ignorant 
of the fact that to make the capital what they designed it to be was 
impossible except under the fostering care of Government. 

A city without revenues could not provide those expensive means 
essential alike to health and comfort. 

To build a great city, as was the evident purpose of the founders 
this should be, without aid of the Government, and without local 
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revenues, was an impossibility. No nation before had ever attempted 


it. and it is absolutely certain that ours never intended to do so. 


Turning to the Old World, we find that all the great cities have 
heen either the creation of the state, or have been fostered and aided 
hy the state, notwithstanding most of them have large cominerce, 


manufactures, and revenues, 


{ will venture to say that since Washington City became our capi- 
tal, the government of France has expended not less than $200,000,000 
upon the city of Paris. Under the first Napoleon over 320,000,000 
were expended on public works. Louis Philippe continued these lib- 
eral expenditures, while Louis Napoleon surpassed all his predecessors 


in his zeal for embellishing their capital city. For the ten years fol- 


lowing LX59the expenditures for public works were limited to L8,000,000 
franes annually, of which the State paid 5,000,000, During all this 
period Paris has had a revenue greatly exceeding the expenditures 


both of government and the city, and her citizens have not felt the 
burden of this great outlay; while the citizens of our capital, with a 
revenue but little more than suflicient to pay its ordinary municipal 
eLpenses, may be said to have done almost everything that has been 
accomplished so far toward the realization of its founders. 

The act for establishing a permanent seat of government was ap- 
proved July 16,1790. It authorized the President to appoint three 
COMMMISSLONELrS, who should undet his direction have power— 


To purchase or accept such quantity of land * * * asthe President shall deem 


proper for the use of the United States and according to such plans as the President 


shall approve, and also to provide suitable buildings for the accommodation of Con- 
reas, for the President, and for the public offices of the Governmentot the United 
States, the same to be in readiness by the tirst Monday of December, 1300. 
The laneuage,. as well as its spirit, shows clearly that the city was 


founded for the use of the United States. Its plan was to be formed 
by the United States commissioners, and approved by the President. 
No interests were consulted except those of the United States, as we 
lial Phe plan of the city finally adopted was in keeping 
with the enlarged views of its founders, and in direct and absolute 
violation of every Law which should govern in laying out a commercial 


business cily. 


] , 
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DEED OF CONVEYANCE. 

The commissioners entered upon their duties with great zeal, while 
the watchful eye of President Washington was.always upon them. 

The present limits of the city were fixed upon, and on the 29th of 
June, 1791, the deed of conveyance by the original proprietors of the 
soil was executed. 

The deed was made upon certain special trusts, some of which I 
will notice as important in showing the purpose of the founders. 
The first one was: 

That all the said lands are hereby bargained and sold, or such part thereof as may be 
thought necessary or proper, to be laid out, together with other lands within the said 
limits for a Federal city, with such streets, squares, and parcels and lots as Ue 
L’resident of the United States for the time being shall approve. 

Thus the proprietors parted with all the soil for the purpose of 
building here a Federal city, leaving it exclusively with the Presi- 
dent to select from the whole whatever he might deem necessary or 
desirable for that purpose. No reservation was made in the deed for 
the benefit of the proprietors, other than that after the President had 
indicated all the streets, squares, parcels, and lots that he should 
deem proper for the use of the United States, there should be— 

A fair and equal division of theremaining lots, and the United States should pay 
for its reservations and lots at the rate of twenty-five pounds sterling per acre. 

The deed does not provide for the dedication of any public squares, 
streets, or avenues to the public use, but the absolute fee-simple 
vested in the United States, so that the Government could at any 
time close a street or occupy a public square for such purposes as it 
deemed proper, 

The question as to the seope of the deed in this regard came up 
early in a dispute between the commissioners and the proprietors. 
The latter thought that the United States had the right only to use 
the streets as public highways, and not to alienate them, or divert 
them to other uses. 

Attorney-Generals Lee, Breckinridge, Wirt, and Cushing advised 
that the United States had the fee-simple title to the streets, and 
avenues, and reservations, and it was so held in the case of Van Ness 
et ux, vs. The City of Washington. (4 Peters, 232.) 

Of this grant the Supreme Court says: 

The grants were made for the foundation of a Federal city, and the public faith 
was necessarily pledged when the grants were accepted to found such a city. 

Again: 

Congress must forever have an interest to protect and aid the city. 

The city was designed to last in perpetuity—Capitoli immobile saxum. 

No imperial government ever possessed greater powers over the 
soil than was conveyed in this deed. 

This absolute control is further seen in the following clause of the 
deed, which I will notice: 

But the said conveyance to the said grantor— 


The Government was to reconvey to the grantor what it did not 
require— 


his heirs or assigns, as well as the conveyance and purchase, shall be on and subject 
to such terms and conditions as shall be thought reasonable by the President for the 
time being, for regulating the materials and manner of the buildings, and improve- 


ments on the lots generally in the said city, or any particular streets, or parts thereos, 
jor common convenience, safety, and order. 





Here we have the very construction of the houses and the improve- 
ments generally subject to the exclusive will of the President. 

Can there be any doubt that the purpose of the Government jp 
making this deed was to leave the purchasers of private lots and the 
proprietors no judgment on, or participation in, the direction of the 
plan of the city, or its control after being planned ? 

There was a handful of people here at the time, a few families 
composing the proprietors of the soil, that were desirous of retaininy 
their present buildings and grounds, and the little graveyard which 
they had set apart for the home of their dead, but these were not so 
sacred as to stand in the way of establishing just such a city and 
upon just such a plan as the President and his commissioners, acting 
under authority of Congress, should devise ; and it was therefore 
provided, that “in case the arrangement of the streets, lots, and the 
like will conveniently admit of it,” the grantors shall retain their 
buildings and graveyard by paying at the rate of “twelve pounds 
ten shillings per acre for the land so retained.” 

The private owners of lots did not complain then, nor do they now, 
that the Government possessed itself thus absolutely of every interest 
of the city; for if the original idea had been consistently carried out, 
Washington would be to-day the finest metropolis in the world. But 
what the citizens from the first have had reason to complain of, and 
what they now complain of, is, that while the Government has in 
many ways acknowledged its obligations to build here a great Fed- 
eral city at Federal expense, it has practically thrown almost the whole 
burden upon private property, as I shall hereafter show. 

PLAN OF THE CITY. 

The first record evidence of arrangements made for laying out the 
city of Washington that I have found, is a letter of General Wash- 
ington,dated March 11,1791. In a subsequent letter, of April 30, the 
same year, he speaks of it as the “ Federal city,” but in a letter of the 
commissioners, dated September 9, 1791, they informed the architect, 
Major L’Enfant, that they had agreed to call the Federal district 
the “Territory of Columbia,” and the Federal city the “ city of Wash- 
ington.’ 

L’Enfant was a French officer who sought service here during the 


Revolution, Having attracted the attention of General Washington 


he served near his person; but it was probably through the influence 


of Mr. Jefferson that he was selected as the architect to plan the future 


Federal city. Mr. Jefferson, who took great interest in the plan, 


mentions in a letter to Washington that he had furnished L’Enfant 


with large and accurate maps of all the principal cities of the con- 


tinent. 


To this French oflicer are we indebted for the general idea ulti- 


mately adopted in the plan, although the one adopted finally and re- 


ported to Congress, engraved, and circulated through Europe, was 
prepared by Major Ellicott. 

This plan, as agreed upon, was submitted to Congress in the follow- 
ing message, December 13, 1791: 

I place before you a plan of the city that has been laid out within the district of 
ten miles square, which was fixed upon as the permanent seat of the Government. 
G. WASHINGTON. 
UNITED STATES, December 13, 1791. 

If members will take the trouble to examine this plan, now on file 
in the oftice of Public Buildings and Grounds, all doubt will disappear 
as to the fact that the Government intended this city to be developed 
and improved at Government expense. 

The evidences of the intention of the Government to make this a 


great city at Government expense are everywhere apparent. Standing 


at the site of the Capitol building as the center, we have this im- 
mense area divided by wide streets crossing each other at right angles, 
while radiating to every point of the compass, and in remote parts 
of the city crossing diagonally the rectangular streets, are broad, 
magnificent avenues, with many reserved sites for public buildings, 
and seventeen large reservations for parks, or for Government use, 
dotting the plan in all parts of the city. 

Of these, varying in width from ninety to one hundred and sixty 
feet, there are one hundred and ninety-five miles of streets and sixty- 
five miles of avenues; the area thus appropriated to thoroughfares 
being more than all the area of the reservations and building lots to- 
gether. 

No one looking at the plan would conelude that convenience and 
economy for transacting business, which are the first considerations 
in laying out commercial cities, for a moment entered into the minds 
of the founders of this great city. 

That gentlemen may see by comparison of street areas in other citics 
how far Washington excels them allin its “magnificent distances,” | 
give in this connection the following table : 


Ratio of areas of certain eities. 


Per cent 
ESS ee ere had ical eee Ee eee cavcce MOU 
UD cnn cadsiksie pbcurscieuendee beuabude okt civashue Sn aed ae leniaian intense - 35.03 
PRED ccnwras seanedswonce sila della tare ee a an ei tac eae 29.08 
i ae ea a lear ree a ie i tal . 26.04 
eae ete ae ES RE 26.02 
I a en ee ee ia FN eee Se a a et 35.03 
DE ncibantacnesbasshene lan i Ae Dhak oe be eae 54.05 


From this table it will be seen that Paris, thought by many to be 
the most beautiful city of Europe, notwithstanding its grand boule- 
vards, and its Champs Elysées, has less than one-half the street area 
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of Washington City. The greater part of the business streets of Paris 
are, for the convenience of business, made narrow, while their avenues 
and boulevards are broad and beautiful; but here there is not a street 
jess than double the width of Broadway, New York. | 

That Government ever could have designed to tax private property 
in this city for the entire improvement of these streets and avenues 
is to the last degree absurd. : ’ 

Mr. Wirt, Attorney-General, in speaking of this plan of the city, 
said: 

I consider sales made under the public exhibition of this plan as amounting 
to acontract between the public and the individual purchasers, from which it would 
be unwarrantable to depart. 

If the honor of the nation was pledged in this plan, when Congress 
authorized it to be engraved and sent to the leading cities of Europe, 
how much more was the honor of the nation pledged that the pro- 
ceeds of lots should be used to improve the city, as well as that the 
burden and responsibility of this improvement should fall upon Goy- 
ernment. . 

Every purchaser of Government lots—and Government owned half 
of all—and every original owner had the right to assume that Gov- 
ernment was pledged not only to the plan, but, back of this, to carry 
out its promises that this should be a Federal city, under Federal pro- 
tection, and sustained and improved at Federal expense. 

The grandeur of this plan, and the magnificent intention of its 
makers, may further be seen by noticing some of the features em- 
braced in it. ’ ; 

I shall here give the explanations, observations, and references to 
be found upon the original plan prepared by Major L’Enfant, which 
is now hanging in the office of General Babcock; the only one in 
existence, much marred, and scarcely distinguishable in many of its 
features. I do this as furnishing one of the highest evidences of the 
purposes of the original founders, and as giving information which is 
probably unknown to a large number of members. 

Observations explanatory of the plan. 

First. The positions for the different grand edifices, and for the several grand 
squares, or areas of different shapes, as they are laid down, were first determined on 
the most advantageous ground, commanding the most extensive prospect, and the 
better susceptible of such improvements as the various intents of the several ob- 
jects may require. ' 

Secondly. Lines or avenues of direct communication have been devised to con- 
nect the separate and most distant objects with the principal, and to preserve 
through the whole a reciprocity of sight atthe sametime. Attention has been paid 
to the passing of those leading avenues over the most favorable ground for pros- 
pect and convenience. 

Thirdly. North and south lines, intersected by others running due east and west, 
make the distribution of the city into streets, squares, &c., and those lines have 
been so combined as to meet at certain given points with those divergent avenues, 
«0 as to formon the spaces first determined the different squares or areas, which 
are all proportioned in magnitude to the number of avenues leading to them. 

Breadth of streets. 

Every grand transverse avenue, and every principal divergent one, such as the 
communication from the President's. House to the Congress House, &c., are one hun- 
dred and sixty feet in breadth, and thus divided : 


Feet. 
Ne I ON oon knee kong sinwcesnserdasecencrncscncsunses 20 
Thirty feet of gravel walk, planted with trees on each side.............-....-. 60 
Eighty feet in the middle for carriage-way.......-..--.cecscccccccccccccccccce 80 
. 160 
The other streets are of the following dimensions, to wit : 
Fy et. 
Those leading to public buildings or markets. .-...................------- 130 
ea re re eee ead cuentiuceetndeuees waeadéavihacde<e 110 
Re reat ten a aon tee end acimeh eek Wiateks pRenineNa rae bideedac 90 
L’Enfant then informs us how these lines were drawn. I quote 


again: 


In order to execute the above plan, Mr. Elliott drew a true meridional line by 
celestial observation, which passes through the area intended for the Congress 
House. This line is crossed by another line due east and west, which passes 
through the samearea. These lines were accurately measured and made the basis 
on which the whole plan was executed. He ran all the lines bya transit instru- 
ment, and determined the acute angles by actual measurement, and left nothing to 
the uncertainty of the compass. 


I quote again, as showing the grandeur of the idea: 


References. 


A. The equestrian figure of George Washington; a monument voted in 1783 by 
the late Continental Congress. 


This is the site now occupied by the unfinished Washington Monu- 
ment. 


B. A historic column, also intended for a mile or itinerary column, from whose 


station (a mile from the Federal House) all distances of places through the conti- 
nent are to be calculated. 


This spot is now what is known as Lincoln Square, near the termi- 
_ . 
nus of East Capitol street. 


C. A naval itinerary column, proposed to be erected to celebrate the first rise of 


the ny and to stand a ready monument to consecrate its progress and achieve- 
ments, 


Ry spot is near the steamboat landing, at the foot of Seventh 
street. 


_D. This church is intended for national purposes, such as public prayer, thanks. 
givings, funeral orations, &c., and assigned to the special use of no particular sect, or 
denomination, but equally open to all. It will belikewise a proper shelter for such 
monuments as were voted by the late Continental Congress for those heroes who 
fell in the cause of liberty, and for such others as may hereafter be decreed by the 
voice of a grateful nation. 


This was to have been our “Westminster Abbey,” and its site is 





now occupied by the Patent Office, while the heroes and sages whose 
memory was to have been perpetuated in this monumental church 
lie in unknown graves, unwilling to be mentioned in connection with 
their country’s history, so long as the monument of their leader re- 
mains an untinished, forgotten, and broken column. 

E. Five grand fountains intended with a congtant spout of water. 


N. B. There are within the limits of the city above twenty-five good springs of 
excellent water, abundantly supplied in the driest season of the year. 


These fountains were to have been located: one on Pennsylvania 
avenue between Twertieth and Twenty-second streets west ; another 
on New York avenue between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets: an 
other on Pennsylvania avenue and Ninth street ; one on New Jersey 
avenue and G street southwest; another on Maryland avenue and 
Eighth street northeast. 

F. Grand cascade formed by the water from the source of the Tiber. 

This was at the base of the Capitol. 


G. Public walk, being a square of twelve hundred feet, through which carri 
may ascend to the upper square of the Federal House. 


This is what is now known as the Mall. 


Hi. Grand avenue, four hundred feet in breadth and about a mile in length, b 
dered with gardens, ending in a slope from the houses on each side, This ay 
leads to the Monument, A, and connects the Congress garden with 

I. The President's Park, and the 

K. Well-improved field, being a part of the walk from the President's House, of 
about eighteen hundred feet in breadth and of three-fourths of a mile in length 
Every lot deep-colored red, with green plats, designates some of the situations 
which command the most agreeable prospects, and which are the best caleulated 
for spacious houses and gardens, such as may accommodate foreign ministers, d« 


enue 


All this ground is familiar to gentlemen of the House. Most of it 
is occupied for business purposes instead of the spacious dwellings 
which L’Enfant invited. 

L. Around the square, (Capitol Square,) and all along. 

M. The avenue trom the two bridges to the Federal House, the pavement on 
each side will pass under an arched way, under whose cover sho 
conveniently and agreeably situated. ‘This street is one endeel 
in breadth, and a mile long. 


2 will be most 
aid sixty feet 


He refers here to Pennsylvania avenue east and East Capitol street, 
and here we have the only suggestion that the idea of business being 
transacted in Washington ever entered into the mind of the arehi 
tect, and he places the shops, as they are found in some European 
towns, under arcades. 

I must remiod gentlemen that these are not wild, visionary notions 
of the French architect which were finally discarded and reduced 
to plain, practical business notions, such as would govern in laying 
off a commercial town; but they are ideas which were ultimately 
crystallized in the shape of legislation, and formed a part of the 
plighted faith of the nation with regard to its metropolis. 

But in this very interesting piece of history, connected with this 
subject, I must abstract from this original, and to most persons inac- 
cessible, plan some further observations which are recorded upon it, 
and which form a part of this important history. The architect fur 
ther says: 

The squares colored yellow, being fifteen in number, are proposed to be divided 
among the several States in the Union for each of them to improve, or subscribe 
sum additional to the value of the land for that purpose, and the improvements 
around the squares to be completed in a limited time. 

The center of each square will admit of statues, columns, obelisks, or any other 
ornaments such as the different States may choose to erect, to perpetuate not only 
the memory of such individuals whose counsels or military achievements were con 
spicuous in giving liberty and independence to this country, but also those whose 
usefulness hath rendered them worthy of general imitation to invite the youth of 
succeeding generations to tread in the paths of those sages or heroes whom their 
country has thought proper to celebrate, 

The situation of these squares is such that they are the most advantageously and 
reciprocally seen from each other, and as equally distributed over the whole city 
district, and connected by spacious avenues around the grand Federal improve 
ments, and as contiguous tothem, and at the same time as equally distant from each 


other as circumstances would admit. The settlements around these squares must 
soon become connected. 


The figures colored red are intended for the use of all religions denominations, 
on which they are to erect places of worship, and are proposed to be allowed them 
in the manner as those colored yellow to the different States in the Union, but no 
burying grounds will be admitted within the limits of the city, an appropriation 
being intended for that purpose without. 

N. B.—There is a number of squares, or areas, unappropriated, and in situations 
proper for colleges, academies, and of which every society whose object is national 
may be accommodated. 


What a humiliating spectacle, Mr. Chairman, it must have been to 
those heroes and sages who had passed away from this scene, leaving 
these grand intentions to be carried out by posterity, to look down 
upon this Government and behold it selling at public auction for gain 
the very squares and plats of ground that had been thus sacredly dedi- 
cated! 

But I shall make but one further extract from this interesting and 
rare old plan, which is as follows: 


This mode of taking possession of and improving the whole district at first 
must leave to posterity a grand idea of the patriotic interest which promoted it. 


What higher evidence could be placed before the committee in sup- 
port of the proposition which I am now endeavoring to establish? 

Patriotic pride could not resist the temptation to remind us that 
the work which our fathers entered upon was to be handed down as 
an evidence of the great interest in the future of their country which 
filled their hearts. Here is the highest declaration of the purpose to 
take possession of and improve at once as a unit this grand Federal 
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capital, and to leave to posterity in this_plan and in this work “a 
grand idea of the patriotic interest which promoted it.” 

But I must not longer dwell upon this old plan, the very atmos- 
phere and surroundings of which are redolent with the touch of Wash- 
ington, and every line and tracing upon which is sacred. 

The emotions that must have tilled the hearts of the fathers as they 
saw laid out here a city which in the vision of the future was to illus- 
trate at once the power, grandeur, and glory of the nation, may well 
be recalled by us at this moment. 

When, in November, 1300, Congress assembled here for the first 
time, President Adams said: 

I congratulate the people of the United States on the assembling of Congress at 
the permanent seat of their government, and I congratulate you, gentlemen, upon 
the prospect of a residence not to be changed . os ees gee 

May this Territory be the residence of virtue and happiness; in this city may 
that picty, fraught with wisdom and magnanimity, that constancy and self-govern- 
ment which adorned the great character whose name it bears, be forever held in 
veneration. Here and throughout our country may simple manners, pure morals, 
and true religion flourish forever. oe 

It. is for you, gentlemen, to consider whether the local powers of the District of 
Columbia, vested by the Constitution in the Congress of the United States, shall be 
immedietely exercised, If, in your opinion, this important trust ought now to be 
executed, you cannot fail, while performing it, to take into view the probable situation 
of the Territory, for the happiness of which you are about to prov ide. You will con- 
sider it as the capital of a great nation, advancing with inexhaustible rapidity in arts, 
commerce, in wealth, and in population, and possessing within itself those energies 
and resources which, if not thrown away or lamentably misdirected, will secure to 
ita long course of prosperity and mt If covernment, 

That Mr. Adams, and all who were working with him to place the 
Government on lasting foundations, regarded this capital city as the 
“only child of the Union,” whose ultimate greatness and grandeur 
were to depend solely upon the Government, there can be no doubt. 

Later, in laying the corner-stone of the Capitol extension, the spirit 
of the great and good men of the past seized upon Daniel Webster, 
whoupon that interesting occasion said: 

Fellow-citizens, what contemplations are awakened in our minds as we assemble 
here te re-enact a scene like that performed by Washington. Methinks I see his vene- 
rable form now before me, as presented in the glorious statue by Houdon, now in 
the capitol of Virginia. He is dignified and grave, but concern and anxiety seem 
to soften the lineaments of his countenance, ; 

The Government over which he presides is yet in the crisis of experiment. Not 
free from troubles at home, he sees the world in commotion and in arms all around 
him. Le sees that imposing foreign powers are half disposed to try the strength 
of the recently established American Government. We perceive that mighty 
thoughts, mingled with fears as well as hopes, arestruggling with him. He headsa 
short procession over these then naked fields, he crosses yonder stream on a fallen 
tree, he ascends to the top of this eminence, whose original oaks of the forest stand 
as thick around him as if the 7 had been dedicated to Druidical worship. And 
here he performs the appointed duty of the day. 


But let me advance in the argument. 
CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTS AND VIEWS. 

I am endeavoring, Mr. Chairman, to show to the committee that but 
one purpose animated the founders of the capital, which was to make 
itamagnificent metropolis at the Federalexpense. In the overwhelm- 
ing array of facts and circumstances clearly establishing this prop- 
osition, I shall next present some contemporaneous acts and expres- 
sions of those most prominent in carrying out the wishes of Congress. 

In March, 1791, Washington, in a letter to Mr. Jefferson, written 
from Mount Vernon, felicitated himself upon having reconciled the 
contending interests of land-owners, and of “uniting them in such an 
agreement as permits the public purposes to be carried into effect on an 
extensive and proper scale.” 

In his reply, Mr. Jefferson declares the acquisitions to be “really 
noble,” and adds, “I think very liberal reserves should be made for 
the public.” 

Again, writing to the commissioners of the city of Washington, he 
Bays: 

When you are in the situation to begin opening the avenues, it is presumed those 
which will be more immediately useful will be first cleared. 

While exeenfing the wishes of Congress with regard to the capital, 
the President found it necessary to make a loan from the State of 
Maryland. His correspondence shows how deeply interested he was, 
and what anxious solicitude he felt for the growth and prosperity of 
the city; and his entire intercourse with the commissioners exhibits 
a fraternal feeling toward this child of the Union utterly inconsistent 
with any idea that it was to be built by private citizens. Washing- 
ton did not, however, live to witness the fulfillment of his wishes. He 
died on the 14th of December, 1799, nearly a year before the Govern- 
ment occupied the capital he had contributed so much to found. 

I have already called attention to President Adams’s opening speech 
to Congress on its assembling in Washington, in which he spoke of 
this city as the capital of a great nation, for the happiness of which 
Congress was to provide. 

The Senate replied : 

We meet you, sir, and the other branch of the national Legislature, in the city 
which is honored by the name of our late hero and sage, the illustrious Washington 
with sensations and emotions which exceed our power of description. * * * * 
Great indeed would have been our gratification if his sum of earthly happiness had 
been completed by seeing the Government thus peaceably convened at this place. 

“ * *  * ‘The question whether the legal powers over the District of Colum- 
bia, vested by the Constitution in the Congress of the United States, shall be im- 
modiately exercised, is of great importance, and in deliberating upon it we shall 


#aturally be led to weigh the attending circumstances and every probable conse- 
quence of the measures which may be proposed. 


The House replied: 


A consideration of those powers which have been vested in Congress over the 








District of Columbia will! not escape our attention, nor shall we forget that in exer. 
cising these powers a regard must be had to those events which will necessarily 
attend the capital of America. ; 

But without extending these contemporaneous expressions, allow 
me to read an extract from an article in the Philadelphia Herald of 
the 4th of January, 1795. This article is a general review of the plan 
of the city, and commences as follows: 

To found a city in the center of the United States, for the purpose of making it 
a depository of the acts of the Union and the sanctuary of the laws which must one 
day rule all North America, is a grand and comprehensive idea, which has already 
become with propriety the object of public respect. In reflecting on the importance 
of the Union, and on the advantages which it secures to all the inhabitants of the 
United States collectively or te individuals, where is there an American who does 
not see, in the establishment of a Federal town, a natural means for confirming for. 
ever that valuable connection to which the nation is indebted for liberation from 
the British yoke! The Federal city, situated in the center of the United States, js 
a temple erected to liberty, and toward this edifice will the wishes and expectations 
of all true friends, of every country, be necessarily directed. The city of Wash. 
ington, considered under such important points of view, could not be calculated on 
a small scale. Its extent, the disposition of its avenues and public squares, should 
all correspond with the magnitude of the object for which it was intended; and awe need 
only cast our eyes upon the situation and plan of the city to recognize in them the com. 
prehensive genius of the President, to whom the direction of the business has been corm. 
mitted by Congress. 

Here, I think, Mr. Chairman, is the absolute proof of my proposition, 
that contemporaneously with the location of the seat of government 
it was the well-understood purpose of its founders to establish a city 
which was to be national, and in whose growth and prosperity the 
whole country was to take an interest. 

This city was to be a grand civic monument—the one spot in which 
were to be gathered the treasures of succeeding ages, and whatever 
might tend to strengthen the Union, and combine in one patriotic 
bond the whole people of the nation. 


LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS. 

Prior to June 1, 1802, the government of the city was in a board of 
commissioners, created by the act of the 16th of July, 1790, but on 
May 1, 1802, an act passed abolishing the office of commissioners and 
providing that the affairs of the city should be thereafter under 
the direction of a superintendent, to be appointed by the President. 

The improvements of the city were made directly by the United 
States, and to aid in this a city fund was started from the proceeds 
of the sale of lots by the United States, which it was thought at the 
time would, by judicious management, go far toward the develop- 
ment of the magnificent intentions of the founders. And the act to 
which I have just alluded directed a sale of lots to re-enforce this 
city fund. 

President Jefferson, January 11, 1802, in a message to Congress, says: 

If indulgence forthe funds can be admitted, these lots will probably form a reserve 
of great and permanent value. 

He further says: 

That if the sale is forced for the payment of Government loans he fears the whole 
property will be sacrificed, and the residuary interest of the city entirely lost. 

I understand this residuary interest to be none other than a right 
to the proceeds of the sale of lots for the purpose of improving the city. 

The act of March 3, 1803, fixes the salary of the superintendent 
and of the surveyor of the city, and makes appropriation for the ex- 
penses of their offices, to be paid out of the city funds; but these funds, 
as we have seen, arose from the proceeds of lots belonging to the 
United States. This same act appropriates from the Treasury of the 
United States $50,000, among other things, “for keeping in repair the 
highway between the Capitol and other public buildings.” 

Up to this time the government of the city, in all its details, was 
directly by legislation of Congress. It was found, however, that the 
growing wants of this young city would require certain local muni- 
cipal legislation, which it would be inconvenient always to be obliged 
to apply to Congress for, and the inhabitants were given a charter 
of incorporation. The mayor was appointed by the President, and 
the council elected by the free white male tax-payers. The usual 
powers were conferred, except, however, that no authority was ex- 
tended over the streets and avenues, other than that the corporation 
was permitted “to keep them in repair, agreeably to the plan of the 
said city.” This charter expired two years afterits creation, and was 
renewed from time to time until March 5, 1820, when acharter of more 
extended powers was granted. Meanwhile the interests of the United 
States passed into the control of an officer known as the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings and Grounds—now the engineer in charge 
of public buildings and grounds, 

Gradually, as the city increased in population and the Government 
became absorbed in the consideration of great national questions, 
and largely owing also to attempts to revive the question of removal 
of the capital, Congress seemed to have drifted away from its early 
policy, and left the question of local improvements entirely to the 
citizens. I do not find that between 1807 and 1823 the Government 
had expended a single dollar upon the improvements of the streets. 
The fund arising from the sale of lots, instead of being used for the 
improvement of the city, was almost entirely devoted to the erection 
of public buildings. 

The revenues of Government in that day were small, and — 
probably found itself compelled to divert the improvement fund, 
throwing the burden upon private property, or leaving the realiza- 
tion of the early intentions as to the capital to be worked out by 
posterity. 
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That by these acts of incorporation permission was given the citi- 
zens to carry out the great work which the Government was itself 
obliged by — consideration of honor to do, is no answer to the 
argument. Ift e Government, when poor, could not do this work or 
encourage the citizens to do itfnow, that the Government has grown 
powerful and rich and amply able to remove the burden to its own 
shoulders, I insist that the obligation is even stronger to do so. But 
I was noticing the legislation as tending to establish my proposition ; 
and although the Government has stood by and seen the private prop- 
erty of this District taxed almost to confiscation in the effort to make 
the city what its founders designed it should be, and has scarcely lent 
a helping hand, still its legislation nowhere denies its obligations, but 
on the contrary, whenever any has been passed, it has been in recog- 
nition of the theory lam endeavoring to establish. 

In the charter of 1820 the Commissioner of Public Buildings is 
directed— 

To reimburse to the said corporation a just proportion of any expense which may 
hereafter be incurred in laying open, paving, or otherwise improving any of the 
streets or avenues in front of, &c., any of the public squares or reservations, * * * 
out of any moneys arising from the sale of lots in the city of Washington belong- 
ing to the United States. 

A similar provision was in the act of May, 1826, and the act of 184, 
and there was in this last act a still stronger recognition of the duty 
of the Government. The twelfth section provides that the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings shall— 

From time to time cause to be opened and improved such avenues and streets, 
or parts or portions thereof, as the President of the United States shall deem neces. 
sary for the public convenience, and he shall defray the expenses thereof out of 
uny money arising, or which shall have arisen, from the sale of lots in the city of 
Washington belonging, or which may have belonged, to the United States. 


The act also directs the Commissioner to keep in repair certain 
pavements, gutters, foot ways, &e., around the public squares, reser- 
vations, and other property of the Government. Here we havea full 
recognition of the obligations of Government, but unfortunately the 
fund mentioned had disappeared, mainly on the public buildings, and 
by the improvident disposition of the lots had diminished by millions 
of dollars, so that practically this liberal provision of Congress did 
little toward its object. 

In this review let me return a moment to the action of the Twenty- 
third Congress. 

The city had made such efforts to improve its condition and do the 
work which the Government had assumed in the beginning that it 
had incurred an indebtedness of nearly $2,000,000. Its resources had 
become so exhausted and its burden so great that it was compelled 
to appeal to Congress for aid, Its Holland creditors were threatening 
to foreclose on the property, and, as was said in the debates in the 
Senate on the subject by one of the Senators, “the capital of the 
nation was about to be sold out to the Dutch.” Up to this time the 
total expenditures of the Government for the improvement of the 
streets was $208,925.674, all of which, with the exception of about 
$10,000, was for the improvement of Pennsylvania avenue and the 
streets immediately around and adjoining the Capitol and President’s 
Square. Throughout the whole city the Government had expended, 
with this exception, for its improvement, up to December, 1834, only 
about $10,000, while it had received from the sale of lots about $750,000. 
The neglect of Government to carry out its plighted faith, and the 
extraordinary efforts of the city to discharge the obligations of Gov- 
ernment, attracted the attention of Congress at that time, and the 
subject was thoroughly examined and reported upon to the Senate 
February 2, 1835. 

The report of the committee, Mr. Southard, chairman, goes quite 
fully into the relations existing between the capital and the Govern- 
ment. 

As Congress sanctioned the report of the committee in the highest 
possible form, by coming to the relief of the city, the positions assumed 
by Mr. Southard may be regarded as giving the legislative expres- 
sion of the Congress of that day, and we may well consider what 
some of these views were. Mr. Southard says that in improving 
the streets the city authorities “have been misled into expendi- 
tures which did not properly belong to them, although,” he adds, 
“the views by which they were governed were of a liberal and pub- 
lic-spirited character.” He refers to the unusual magnitude and 
extent of the city; the great width of the avenues and streets; the 
creation of the city in that short space of time, and the pressure for 
public improvements being sudden; that the population is but twenty 
thousand, more than half of which are people of color and tempo- 
rary residents, contributing nothing to the city revenue; that, in 
addition to the large expenditures made from the city treasury for 
improvement of streets, the citizens have been compelled to create 
their market-houses, infirmaries, water privileges, lamps, fire-engines 
and houses, and pay their police, and the like expenses, and adds: 

The committee are of the opinion that the Government was bound by every 
principle of equal right and justice to pay a proportion of the expenses incurred 
upon this subject equal to the amount of property which it held, and which was 
to be increased in value and benefited by it, and this would have been greatly 
more than one-half. If the streets are its property and to be regarded as alto- 
gether under its control, it is not easy to perceive why it should call upon or permit 
others to keep that property in order; and if the streets are to be regarded as for 
the joint convenience of the Government and the inhabitants, the expenses of 


maintaining them should be joint, and in proportion to their respective interests ; 
and that the early action of the Government was in conformity to this principle. 


The committee notice also that the immense property of Govern- 


as the creation of the Union for its own purposes. 
tution and its founders was to create a residence for the Government 


erned by them without the interference of partial interests in the States 
should be built up and sustained by their anthority and resources, not dependent 
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ment, which has been equally benefited by improvement, has been at 
all times free from taxation, while the property of individuals adjoin- 
ing it has been subject thereto; that in several States of the Union, 
where the Government holds landed estate, it has paid taxes upon it, 
and those taxes have been expended for the ordinary municipal pur- 
poses of the place where the same is situated. The hardship to pri- 
vate property-holders in exemption of Government property from 
taxation is strikingly illustrated when we remember that the Gov- 


ernment has been the owner of lots held for sale ever since the capi- 


tal was located here, and yet these lots not reserved for public use, 
but held by the Government for speculation, have paid no taxes. The 


committee conclude their report as follows: 


In the investigation of the subject committed to them, and of the relief te be 


yenpanee, the committee have been unable to separate the interests of the District 


rom the interests of the United States. They regard it as the child of the Union, 
That the design of the Consti 


where they 
should have absolute and unlimited control, which should be regulated and yo 


which 
upon the will or resources of any State or local interest. 


If this had not been the design, a temporary or permanent seat of government 
would have been selected in some populous city, or some territory, subject to State 


jurisdiction ; and, if this was the design, it is not easy to comprehend either the 


principle which would prevent the Government from a liberal appropriation of the 
national resources to accomplish the object, or the policy whiel could confine tho 


city to the means possessed by the inhabitants for its improvement. 


This report is important in many particulars, but more than all in 
this one, to wit, that it forms the connecting link between the present 
period and the revolutionary period, and embodies at once the record 


evidence as well as the tradition and common understanding and 


belief of the founders of the Republic and those who immediately suc 


ceeded them. I believe that upon this evidence any court would con 


vict the United States of a palpable and gross violation of its original 
purpose in founding this capital city; and the subsequent congres 


sional history as touching this subject confirms the fact, that while in 


theory this principle has always been acknowledged, in practice it has 
been almost entirely ignored. But an examination of this legislative 
history will show that at different periods absorbing subjects have 


drawn the public mind away from the capital as a national object, 


but if has been one of the results of the recent war that publie atten- 
tion has returned again to this city. An examination of the statutes 
will show that more than four times as much money has been appro- 
priated by the Forty-tirst and Forty-second Congresses for improve- 
ments in the city as during the previous seventy years. But I cannot 
longer dwell upon this branch of my subject. 

I think if any question is susceptible of demonstration not mathe- 
matical, yet absolutely certain, the one which I started out to prove 
may now be placed in that category. I have shown the history of 
the location of the capital, the purpose of its founders, and the obli- 
gations of the United States in relation to it. I have now to notice 
what has actually been done by Government, what has been done by 
the municipal authorities, and what it is the duty of the national 
Government still to do. 


SOME ERRORS CORRECTED. 


A common error prevails over the whole country that the United 
States at this time pays all the expense of the government of the 
District of Columbia and the improvements at the capital. Within 
a week I have been asked by persons high in official position if the 
United States did not pay for our recent improvements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to lay bare the short-comings of Gov- 
ernment, and place its neglect side by side with the efforts made by 
private citizens. We are set down as a miserable community of pau- 
pers and beggars, hanging on the skirts of Congress for sustenance ; 
whereas the truth is the United States for the past seventy years 
have kept this people down in a condition of vassalage, squeezing the 
last possible penny out of them to carry on the very work which the 
founders of the capital had pledged their faith should be done by the 
United States. 

The United States have stood by and have seen their capital becomo 
a by-word and scotting throughout the civilized world. They have 
seen the shafts of scorn and contempt and satire pointed toward it 
without making a single creditable effort to avert them. 

Not only this, but they have themselves largely contributed to the 
condition of things which, until within a few years, made us a just 
object of contempt. 

We shall find in this examination of what has been done and left 
undone a striking evidence of the utter want of unity of purpose and 
design on the part of the Government in its exercise of control over 
this District. 

For thirty years it did little more than hew out some paths to the 
public buildings, and stake off the streets and avenues for the people 
of the District to improve; the exact amount expended by Govern- 
ment in this period being $20,000—less than $700 a year, 

Who can defend this miserable parsimony, and who can justify the 
conduet of Government in this trifling with a great public duty im- 
posed upon it by the founders of the capital, especially when it is 
remembered that during the same period it had realized $700,000 from 
the improvident sale of lots—funds which had been pledged for the 
benefit of improvements? 

Look at yoursuperb Capitol building. There has never been a mo- 
ment since it was erected when its surroundings would compare favor- 
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ably with a New England barn-yard. Twelve million dollars in this 
marble pile, of grand promise without and disappointment within, 
but surrounded worse than a western court-house. It only lacks a 
horse-block and hitching-rack to make it perfectly primitive and 
rural, 

Look at the original plan of the city, which drew forth eulogiums from 
all quarters of the globe, and which occupied many of the best hours 
of many early patriots, and see how it has been backed and de- 
faced, 

With no common feeling of pride in the capital pervading the coun- 
iry, ond thus through the people reaching Congress, and with no one 
fo protest against encroachments upon the idea which found expres- 
sion in the original plan, the surprise is rather that we have a city 
left at all of suflicient proportions and form to elicit the admiration 
of any one, 

It has been charged also that we are here not only supported by 
Government, but that we are anu unproductive, thriftless community, 
drawing from and giving back nothing to Government. When we 
ask aid, the question is treated from a local stand-point and not a na- 
tional one, and appropriations are always heralded as so much money 
given to the people of the District; whereas every dollar expended 
here by Government is more closely brought home to every citizen of 
the country than an appropriation in any form that can be named. 
This is the only spot common to the whole people on the face of our 
vast empire, where the humblest citizen can come and claim he is in 
the midst of his own, and where he feels he has a personal pecuniary 
interest in eve rything he beholds. 

But, sir, I will not allow the impression to go uncontradicted that 
we feed upon and do not nourish Government. The truth will show 
that these District barnacles and leeches are the most remarkable of 
their genus, 

Phe report of the Commissioner of the Internal-Revenue Bureau for 
Ik73 shows (page 153) that the Distriet of Columbia, since 15863, has 
paid, exclusive of tax on income, into the United States Treasury, 
$4,695,119.94—more than all the other Territories combined ; more 
(han Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, or 
Oregon: and more than the « rpenditures of the United States for improve- 
ment of the capital since its foundation. In ten years this tax-burdened 
listrict has more than reimbursed the Government for every dollar 
laid out here for the common benetit of itsown and private property. 

Need I stop to apply these facts to remove the false impression I 
am combating? 

It would seem to the natural vision that these leeches and bar- 
nacles would be protitable to Government if the species could be prop- 
agated and sent into some of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, this city belongs to the United States. It cannot be 
wiped out without giving a vital blow to the Government. It can- 
not be trampled under foot without visiting a wrong upon every man, 
woman, and child in the nation. It cannot be longer ignored with- 
out humiliation and shame. A combination of events has brought 
the duty of Congress prominently before the country, and members 
ust reach some conclusion, and it must be one they can defend before 
the world, 

I have read the press closely since we have been placed in the eruci- 
ble, and [say that even the papers most unfair and prejudiced against 
the personnel of our local government and its management, take a 
high patriotic stand when speaking of the duty of Congress. Ihave 
yet to find a paper which advocates the narrow view that the United 
States shall do nothing toward improving and beautifying the nation’s 
capital, especially as the Government owns half the real estate and 
possesses absolute proprietary control over every street, avenue, alley, 
square, park, and reservation in it. Even Mr. Dana’s Sun, whose col- 
umns pour red-hot lava upon the heads of our oflicers daily, has never 
suggested that Congress should stand by and see our people taxed out 
of their homes to improve Government property, but, on the contrary, 
has urged just what I urge, that it is the duty of Congress to con- 
tribute its just proportion of the municipal expenses, 

lL appeal to every member of this House whose constituents have 
visited this city within the last year whether they have not gone 
home believing it to be the duty of Government to aid in making 
Washington the pride of the nation; and I appeal to him also to tell 
me whether he has not blushed with shame when obliged to tell them 
howl ittle the United States have done to place the capital where it 
now is. 

Why, sir, France expended $15,000,000 to open the Boulevard Sebas- 
topol, in Paris, and yet we must plead as for a charity when we ask 
this rich people to make a just, tixed, and certain appropriation an- 
nually to earry on improvements in which the whole country are in- 
terested, 

| confess, Mr. Chairman, I weary of this contest year after year to 
obtain simple justice for the District of Columbia. I weary of the 
indifference of Congress to the plighted faith of the nation. I weary 
of the abject dependence of this community and the position of 
obsequiousness which their agent must submit to lest he offend some 
congressional propriety or step on some congressional toe. I weary 
of combating the assumption that the District of Columbia has no 
rights which Congressmen are bound to respect; and I would turn 
hopelessly away from these Halls if I did not see around me repub- 
licans and democrats who will never willingly see Congress fasten 





upon this people a perpetual bondage as the result of their unex- 
ampled efforts to redeem the nation’s capital from disgrace. 

No, Mr. Chairman, it is a broader question we are discussing than 
mere aid to a community; it is whether the plans and purposes of 
the early fathers shall be carried out @d the country’s faith be kept ; 
it is whether you shall have here the finest public buildings in the 
world, and shall hold half of the soil in reservations, and all the streets 
and avenues in fee,and yet do nothing to light your city, to pave its 
streets, to protect your houses and Departments from fire and from 
robbers, to secure proper sanitary protection—in short, whether you 
will adopt a wise, patriotic, consistent, and well-defined policy to- 
ward the capital, and will act with some reference to the common 
pride in it which all intelligent Americans feel. 

STATEMENT OF THE ACCOUNT. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me endeavor to present to the House the 
exact expenditures of the general and local government in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for improvements, such as we think should be shared 
by both governments in some just proportion. 

I have obtained from the Treasury Department a statement of the 
expenditures of the General Government since 12800, and it is of such 
value in this discussion that I shall spread it at length before the 
House and the country. It gives the amount, as shown by vouchers 
in the Treasury Department, expended by Government upon streets 
and avenues in the way of improvements. I shall omit the deserip- 
tion of the purpose for which the appropriation is made, remarking 
generally that the items cover pavements, sewers, sidewalks, bridges 
in the city on canal, and Tiber Creek, grading, &c. 


Statement of expenditures on account of improvements of avenues and streets 
in the city of Washington, from 1200 to 1871, inclusive. 


SND sk dcscddnwendensbenbesebbb sed Rai ndes hs bdendatebnbes etree decdees $10, 000 00 
Sr cttsnsd SSUUNKASSeneheDSSEbONSSOROEEDD Utd Cab OREO ES Kee SOs eee bo 5, 000 00 
a §dG65S Ee Seth Es KEAN SpehansewenN Sens acn eens 5, 000 00 
PE dptivktdcenskbeateniens cee eeswesacess ou kb Uebesavedentpaneeedaene 60, 000 00 
is kwinihs Kn atietwetgdae sen adhedawubesesbavapesdisvessrweundaseheaes 76, 680 00 
DE ténkwe bianth cubes demande eeyehan Wbshiadsindwtderacatbebaiee die 9, 233 70 
DD WGbbssbhb es 6as Okddb od GREASE SSEEEaA EE Lee asewkd ee NeEe bebe ine Ke 2,220 00 
DE tckiNs nave CeunG hen SCARS ErhS hake Kee wheeseser eae bae ees 12, 000 00 
DP cGihatknhebwcdhn db eee abesRe hed wkrns tan icee en ri teabnwie 3, 933 26 
ee ee re 10, 000 00 
UD dhiininnkideu dhe eesnuedeewen Jebvabheednthnd Sbbeeewsnuseresen wink 16, 000 Ou 
SD nediis pudean snus nudes Reheneu geese steeds bUeeenbseabeeeueeeescese 3,754 11 
Dee bktcnsndasougeek Muah Taha vebes thins Weds Eee ehdesabeereusees 26, 220 50 
DT Gs6Gewchsw kevSsCRUseNe edad eehh ed eee ad oen adds ehawedide aks 44,845 64 
DP binGcsecutpaswes unkedase ebak ee bh des sebt ee baab capheuueateskaes 36, 277 33 
I a ie ees 15, 329 37 
Dt cpvtkcbebinhwenediek anatase eemenessaaiiisite ‘eexseueipansiews® 36, 933 77 
iat at irae nao trate Raha a i al ar aa ik ca te taal Sela 17, 666 69 
I a a acl a a a ig he ee 7, 229 58 
TT Jind sick nuteked oe Sawt be Meh ds beies ined ao ceatine wtb s eieieaeee 17, 500 00 
GN ha a cc a a ay 15, 000 00 
MiG d sicubeniscis echoes iiekeethethcke neh Neten Ranaeeeehnnemarta 6, 550 00 
Cee eee a Ae 3, 000 60 
DE phakiceathenbsank stab suscks ep ecedahakwesasaSkebepeseeuanwets chews 13, 518 87 
Ee i cciee wihéd in chien beabusebsddedee+e OhbeesEEN paeesaenabecueeTe 3, 300 00 
a a aa a a a ea ines ie 11, 846 13 
I Soho cor Cenk dks card PM Spacer ack Gets ide te eee Sadana dada ieee was ake asian > i 13, 223 66 
cite cCUktiGW anced chesukhnthceRsabobekane ke akesSoubek beaskeonkiud’ &, 926 5x 
eh a a a eented at wes 56, 841 BS 
IIT ils Gd Aco to tis ich Nate EAE cin ig atea Ak taiete A atin ia oxi aaah den ae aaa 72, 973 69 
a a I Sahat et tS 20, 100 00 
DT skntcvdiwncndhandashsbhehwbis ddass Kebadeed cee eS beetneneéues cannes 321, 575 00 
REN Wanadoo uses dieu sath ze betel USE OEE Oa ROdea awed ees weeeseestwee 2, 051 76 
TL Gad ih Wee Uasla tea ae eee Wasa eRne ehebhans eanenkeaes 10, 000 00 

Te ee 1, 002, 785 52 


In 1832~33 Congress had an improvement spasm, and expended in 
laying a cobble-stone pavement on Pennsylvania avenue $136,650; 
and, having thus secured a communication between the President's 
House and the Capitol, relapsed into its usual indifference, and for 
the next thirty years did comparatively nothing. 

In 1869 the wooden-pavement period began here, by a compulsory 
law of Congress, requiring owners of property abutting on Pennsy|- 
vania avenue to pave it with that costly material. To this forerunner 
of the new era for Washington Congress contributed $321.575. The 
appropriation for 1270, immediately following this, was $2,051.76, and 
strikingly illustrates the utter lack of a policy toward the District, 
or any comprehension of its needs. 

Then came the new District government and the Forty-second 
Congress, and with them a regeneration of the capital. 

Since George Washington consecrated the seat of government, and 
John Adams baptized it in the name of the patriot fathers, no Con- 
gress has shown anything like the intelligent, practical, and patriotic 
devotion to the nation’s capital exhibited by the Forty-second Con- 
gress. It placed to the credit of the improvement fund $3,597,801.15 
—more than three times the amount voted by the forty-one preced- 
ing Congresses, while the citizens submitted their property and 
purses cheerfully to the awful demand of the board of public works, 
and gave in two years $11,175,978.76, which, added to previous ex- 
penditures of the District—$9,199,431.94—makes the appalling sum 
of $20,375,410.70! 

Now, compare the two governments, local and national. The for- 
mer has expended an average since 1300 of more than six times the 
amount expended by the latter. 

There never has been a time when the interest of Government here 
was not equal to that of the private property-holders, even if we look 
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ES 
at the question in its narrowest form. The account, therefore, at this 
point would stand thus: 


Expended by District of ie de eaten eens we $20, 375, 410 70 
Expended by GOVEFMMENLE. . 2... 0. - ee eee eee eee eee cece nee e eee ennee 4, GUO, Set 70 


15, 774, 824 00 





To reimburse District of Columbia excess of expenditures one-half — 

Of difTeTENCO... 2... 222. eee cece ce cen eee cece eee eewenewe seer eeseees 7, 887, 412 00 

To make the account square, Congress should appropriate this sum. 

This is the exact statement of the account between the national 
and local governments at this time in the matter of improvements 
of streets and avenues, including the system of sewers. 

The expenditures of the national Government I have upon the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury; and the expenditures of 
the local government upon the authority of the governor of the 
District, in his return to the present committee of investigation, 
printed page 461. 5 

To further illustrate the share which Government has borne of the 
ordinary necessary expenses of the city, let me notice some of the 
branches of the local service separately. I have heretofore claimed 
that the United States should bear at least half of the municipal ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia. I dothis upon the evidence which 
is to be found throughout the whole period ot our history, that the 
interest of the General Government has always been regarded as at 
least half of that of the local government. It was so treated by 
Congress in 1835, (See report of Senator Southard, February 2, 1835.) 
It was so treated in 1858. (See report of Senator Brown, May 15, 1852.) 
And the recent careful valuation confirms this apportionment. (See 
Governor Shepherd’s answer, pages 461, 462.) 

When the founders laid off this capital city, they must have con- 
templated that at some time, beside paved streets and sewers, it 
would need a police force; a supply of water; means for lighting 
the streets; a board of health officers for sanitary protection ; a tire 
department; a system of common schools; and, in short, the usual 
requisites for securing health and protection common to great cities. 
They saw that while these were wants of any city, they would, from 
the nature of the plan of this one, be greatly augmented, and much 
more than ordinarily expensive. The broad streets and avennes, and 
the frequently recurring public squares and parks, necessarily con- 
templated a city here whose inhabitants would be widely scattered 
over the area. 

To protect such a community by proper police, by fire department, 
sewers, gas, and the other comforts of city life, it would necessa- 
rily be more expensive to the inhabitants than in those densely 
crowded cities where the same facilities would reach a much larger 
number at the same cost. And we have here another reason for con- 
cluding that the original purpose was to hold the Government responsi- 
ble, in part at least, for securing these necessary privileges. 

I propose briefly, in this connection, to present to the committee, as 
near as [am able, from data which I have procured from oflicers of 
the Government and from Federal records, precisely what the local 
and what the national Government has done in this regard. 

POLICE. 

On the 23d of August, 1842, an actof Congress was approved organ- 
izing the police force known as the “ Auxiliary Guard.” 

Previous to this that service had been performed by constables, 
whose compensation was derived from fees. The Auxiliary Guard was 
paid exclusively by the General Government, and was increased from 
time to time by acts of Congress, until August, 1861, when the present 
Metropolitan police was substituted ; and for the better protection of 
the interests of Government the United States assumed entire police 
control within the District. 

For three years, to June 30, 1864, this force was paid exclusively by 
the United States, when by an act of Congress the number of em- 
ployés of the board of police was increased 50 per cent., but the act 
required the local authorities of the District to pay for this increase. 
_ On the 11th of March, 1851, the corporation of Washington organ- 
ized a salaried police force, consisting of fifteen men, and in 1855 in- 
creased the number to twenty-five. This was the first and only police 
force organized by the local authorities, and continued until the 
organization of the Metropolitan police. The chief of this depart- 
ment, Major Richards, informs me that by an approximate estimate, 
which he has been able to make from official records, he finds that 
the United States have paid for police service in the District, since 
August 23, 1842, to the expiration of the present fiscal year, about 
$2,400,000. The cost of the police force to the local authorities since 
March 11,1851, has been about $1,148,643.33. Here we have the high- 
est recognition of the duty of Government to aid in the payment of 
municipal expenses. Here the obligation is fully acknowledged and 
fully discharged ; but while the wisdom and justice of it must be 
admitted, it will seem strange to members that this is the only depart- 
ment of the local government adequately sustained, and, with one or 
two exceptions, the only department in the least assisted. 

WATER DEPARTMENT. 

March 3, 1859, Congress enacted a law for the preservation of the 
works constructed by the United States for bringing the Potomac 
water into the cities of Washington and Georgetown, for supplying 
the water for all Government purposes, and for the use and benetit 
of the inhabitants of said cities. 
















the use of gas here the United States has paid for lighting 








The aet extended to Washington and Georgetown the right to sup- 
ply their inhabitants with Potomac water from the aqueduct mains, 
and to make laws and regulations for its distribution, subject to the 
restrictions of the act of Congress, and it was specially prov ided that 
no expense should devolve upon the United States in consequence of this dis- 
tribution ; and the act further provides that whenever the supply of water 
is found no more than adequate to mect the wants of the General Govern- 
ment, the engineer in charge of the water-works shall stop the supply to the 
said cities. The same act authorized the corporations to fix the water 
rates, and provided that they should never be a source of revenue, other 
than suflicient to provide a supply of water. , 

A later act of Congress authorized the corporations to levy a tax 
to pay for mains which they might lay for the supply of the inhabit 
ants. 

But I am informed by the water registrar of the District, Colonel 
Lubey, that the revenues derived from water rents have barely met 
the outlay. 

Here we tind that the supply of water brought to the city at the 


expense in the first instance of the General Government, was done tor 


their sole use; and although afterward it was ascertained that the 


supply was ample for the use of the Government and the inhabitants 
and the corporations were allowed to avail themselves of it, Congress 
nevertheless reserved the exclusive control ovet the right to the water 
as against the inhabitants. 


The United States have expended upon the water-works about 


$3,500,000, while the inhabitants of the District, in laying mains, the 
erection of fire-plugs, hydrants, &c., have expended about $1,500,000, 
The daily consumption of water in both cities is eighteen million gal 
lons, of which it is estimated that the Departments of Government 
use and waste fully one-half. No more important or useful improve- 
ment has been undertaken by Government. The result has been to 
bring an inexhaustible supply of water to the capital at a cost of three 
anda half millions. This is certainly gratifying when it is remembered 
that the city of Baltimore expended for a like purpose over four mil 
lions; Boston twelve millions; 
phia six millions; and New York City 


Brooklyn twelve millions: Philadel 


over twenty million: 


The Washington Gas-light Company was chartered in 1848, and since 


streets and 


avenues $272,540.40. The corporation of Washington and the board 
of public works have paid $415,087.29 
Georgetown in February, 1854. The corporation paid for gas sup 
plied to 175 lamps, from 1857 to 1866, $38,965.30. 
the United States caused to be erected 115 lamps on Bridge and High 
streets, and paid for gas to supply the same, $34,650.45, but refased 
after 1356 to light them longer. 
expense to 1271, amounting to $28,991.50, after which the territorial 
government increased the number of lamps, and paid up to July 1, 


The gas was introduced into 


During that period 


The « orporation thereafter yp: il the 


1873, $21,692.40. Total paid in Georgetown by local authorities, 
$25,340.35. Total paid by the United States in Georgetown, $38,405.30. 
Formerly, and until a recent period, the United States paid for light 
ing their squares and the lamps around them, Pennsylvania avenue, 
and other streets, but these are all now lighted by the District gov 


ernment. With the exception of 103 lamps at the President’s House 


for by the District government. In 1868 the General Government 
refused to light Four-and-a-half, Sixth, and Twelfth streets, across 
the Mall, and in 1870 refused to light the avenues, and in L872 refused 
to light the streets bordering upon the public squares, and in [873 
ceased to light inside of the squares. At one time the Government 
paid for 715 lamps, and now but for 103, while the District is paying 
for 3,150, at an annual cost of about $150,000. 

I need not speak of the uses of gas, or of its indispensability, both 
io the Government and to the city. All must concede this, when 
it is remembered that not only the comfort of those here in the 
service of the Government demands the use of it, but the safety of 
the Government buildings and Government interests generally make 
its use indispensable ; and yet substantially the whole burden is now 
thrown upon the citizens. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


and around the Capitol building, every lamp in the District is paid 


No one can deny that a sanitary and health department is of equal 
importance to the general as well as the local government. 

‘The United States are morally responsible for securing to their serv- 
ants at the capital, not only every proper and needed comfort, but 
protection against disease so far as it is possible. The United States 
are also responsible for securing the protection and health and eom- 
fort of foreign ministers resident at the capital; and these two inter- 
ests, mentioning no other, are always large and increasing; but until 
the last Congress made an appropriation, I have been unable to dis- 
cover any expenditure on the part of the General Government io 
support our health department. 

1 have not been able to ascertain what the local government ex- 
pended prior to our organic act. Our present very eflicient board of 
health is a department of the General Government. 

Congress has appropriated for its uses... ....-.----+0--+-+++eee eee eee ee eeees $69, 000 
The District government has appropriated ...........--++----+---- rea ft 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Many years ago Congress made a small appropriation for erecting 
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an engine-house in the western part of the city, and later a similar 
apprcprietion for the engine-house of the Columbia fire company near 
the Capitol. ves 

During the rebellion the United States maintained at the capital 
what was known as the Government fire brigade, composed of three 
steam fire-engine companies; but it was independent and separate 
from the city fire department, and was kept with reference more par- 
ticularly to the protection of Government property. They remained 
here five years: but the brigade was disbanded in 1869, and the en- 
gines sent away from the city. ; =: 

The present city fire department was organized in 1865, and has cost 
the city of Washington, since its organization to the present time, 
805,000. At keast two more engines are very much needed, With 
more valuable interests to protect than any city in the country, and 
with a larger area in proportion to the population, we have a smaller 
fire department than any city in the Union of our population. In 
this department the United States has taken no interest whatever, 
and contributes to it absolutely nothing ; and yet the scattered records 
of the Government in all parts of the city, exposed daily to fire, are of 
incalculable value. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

From an early day efforts have been made to attract the attention 
of Congress to the importance of sustaining here at the capital a com- 
mon-school system, When the Government entered upon its land- 
grant policy in aid of education, efforts were made to obtain a grant 
for this Distriet; and I believe the Senate passed a bill for that pur- 
pose, but it failed in the House. 

The atmosphere of Washington in those days was not favorable to 
cominon schools; and besides the District then, as now, was looked 
upon as of little consequence, and by its very abject attitude toward 
the Government inspired contempt rather than interest or pride. 

Public schools dragged along without any assistance from Govern- 
ment, and in 1861 cost the city $26,000, 

With the war came a vigorous growth in population, mainly from 
the North. Finding no free schoolshere worthy the name, they united 
their efforts with the local authorities and enlarged the school facili- 
ties, and increased the school fund, so that I find that during the three 
yearscommencing 1870 the total expenditures for this purpose reached 
the sum of $1,095,000. With absolutely no school property worth men- 
tioning in 1861, we now own real estate amounting to over $1,000,000, 

In Is61 the numberof pupils attending public schools could not have 
exceeded 4,500, and included no persons of color. Since 1863 the city 
of Washington has extended facilities to this class of children, so 
that there are four thousand colored pupils on the rollsnow. Besides 
paying the current expenses of their schools, permanent building sites 
have been purchased, and school-buildings have been erected for them 
to the value of $250,000. 

While I cannot go into this subject fully, but must refer to the argu- 
ment addressed to the Forty-second Congress, to be found in the 
Globe of January 27, 1872, I will be pardoned for pointing out a few 
of the reasons why the General Government should aid our public 
schools. I think no one will question that we have done all in our 
power to make the school facilities adequate to the needs of the 
community; and yet the startling fact remains that there are in 
the city of Washington of school age 25,935 persons, while there are 
seats provided for only 11,910, leaving 14,025 persons without the 
benefit of public schools. Of this number 6,759 are reported by the 
Commissioner of Education as pupils in private schools, leaving 7,266 
absolutely destitute of all school privileges. 

Why should the Government assist in educating these children? 
I answer— 

First. That the superintendent of schools reports that upon an ex- 
amination he finds only 26.82 per cent. of parents or guardians of 
pupils are tax-payers; or, in other words, 73.18 of the parents whose 
children attend school pay no taxes. Iam aware that generally a con- 
siderable percentage of parents whose children attend public schools 
do not pay taxes, but the percentage here is so unusually large as to 
challenge attention, and I think that when the reason forit is known 
a strong argument will be discovered in favor of Government aid. 

Secondly. In the report of the superintendent for 1872~73 a table 
is given, from which I find that of the children attending public 
schools in the city 3,037 were the children of parents in Government 
employment, or 30.79 percent. Some of these persons pay taxes, but 
a comparatively small number. Usually they have no income but 
their salary, and the uncertain tenure of office deters them from in- 
vesting in real estate. 

Thirdly. From the same report I find that 32.46 percent. of theschool 
population are colored, and an examination of the United States cen- 
sus will show that this large proportion is due to the results of politi- 
cal causes, rather than to any economic or social law. Most of them 
were invited here by the laws of Congress which first gave them free- 
dom, and next the ballot, and where they have felt peculiarly under 
the protection of the Government, and they now number about one- 
third of the whole population. From no fault of their own, but 
rather by reason of their peculiar condition—due to the laws of the 
country—they are unable to assist very materially in supporting the 
common-school system. 

These twoclasses which I have named have a right to demand of the 
Genera! Government some provision for school advantages. 
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Edueation here should be free as air, and the District government 
will never discriminate against any one class, but it will continue to 
demand of Congress some assistance in this direction. The embar- 
rassment to the District government which we find running through 
its whole system is here felt even more than elsewhere, to wit, that 
so large a portion of the property of the District is exempt from tax- 
ation. 

The United States have no right to expect, and ought not to expect 
to retain the services of honest, faithful public servants at low sal. 
aries, and force them to live at a place where they will have none of 
the comforts or necessities of life, or the privileges which will enable 
them to reartheir families properly. Norhave the United States any 
right, moral or other, to hold out special inducements to any class of 
our fellow-citizens, inviting them to take up their residence under the 
shadow and protection of Government at its capital, and cast the 
whole burden of taxation to furnish these persons with educational] 
advantages and privileges upon the private citizens. 

But aside from these special considerations, the policy of the Goy- 
ernment, long established, should control its action in this matter, It 
has already given in aid of public schools nearly one hundred mil- 
lion acres ot sublie lands. Over thirty-four and one-half million 
acres have gone to the other Territories. We have a greater schoo! 
population than some of these Territories ever can have. Besides 
this magnificent land grant, other special and valuable assistance 
has been extended to the States and Territories in aid of education. 

At one time $37,000,000, the proceeds of public lands, were distril- 
uted to the States, and much of it for the benefit of public education, 
It cannot be that the District of Columbia was excluded because it 
has contributed nothing to the support of Government; for an ex- 
amination will show that this District has paid into the Internal-Reve- 
nue Bureau since its organization, as I have shown, more than all the 
other Territories combined, and more than several of the States that 
might be named. Iam utterly at a loss to discover any reason for 
refusing aid, while there are many that must appear convincing why 
the Government should aid this important work. ' 

I have been unable to ascertain the cost of public schools prior to 
1860, but since that time to the present the total expense has been 
$2,168,000 The Government has not paid one penny, and its donation 
of a lot, formerly General Jackson’s stable-lot, made some years ago, 
did not exceed in valne $1,000, 


ACCOUNT—SECOND STATEMENT. 


I have thus, Mr. Chairman, gone over about all the expenses which 
enter into the local government, and I will again state the account 
with the United States, as affected by the items just mentioned: 


Expended by old corporations and the new government for improve- 





I a oe $20, 375, 410 70 
Expended by same for police department.................2......... 1, 148, 643 33 
Expended by same for water department. ........................ -- 1,500,000 00 
Expended by same for gas department.........................--0 415, 087 2 
Expended by same for health department. .......................... 83, 000 00 
Expended by same for fire department. ........- 5k Galina sabi eat aah 605, 000 00 
Expended by same for public schools, (since 1860)..............-.... 2, 168, 000 00 

Total expended by local government...................-...-- 26, 295, 141 32 
Expended by General Government for improvements since 1800... .. $4, 600, 586 70 
Expended by same for police department. ........................-- 2, 400, 000 00 
Expended by same for water department. ........2..............-.. 3, 500, 000 00 
Expended by same for gas department....................--ee-ee0- 272, 340 00 


Expended by same for health department. ..... ishtkenedenkies enous 
Expended by same for fire department ............................- 
Expended by same fur public schools. ................. (anes ea eames 


69, 000 00 





Total expended by General Government............... kennhn 10, 841, 926 70 


ACCOUNT—THIRD STATEMENT. 


I know, Mr. Chairman, it is claimed that our citizens enjoy the pub- 
lic parks and reservations in common with Government, and that we 
should make some allowance for the amount expended heretofore ex- 
clusively by Government upon these public grounds. I suppose, how- 
ever, that no one would insist that the citizens should share the ex- 
pense of the grounds immediately connected with the Departments, 
the Capitol, and President’s House. But, to leave no room for cavil, 
I have procured from General Babcock a statement of appropriations 
made by acts of Congress for the improvements in the parks, reserva- 
tions, and grounds around the public buildings since December, 1534. 
Prior to that time I have ascertained the expenditures for this pur- 
pose from the report of the Commissioner of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, appended to Senator Southard’s report of February 2, 1535. 

General Babeook’s report to me is a tabular statement of the date 
of the acts of Congress, the amount of the appropriations, and for 
what purpose made. It is of too great length to embody in my re- 
marks, but I will give the results. It covers expenditures on the 
Capitol grounds, at the President’s House and grounds, the grounds 
of all the different Departments, and, in short, everything but the 
public buildings themselves. It includes the Mall and reservations 
generally, and the small triangular squares at street intersections, 
and also the salaries of officers, amounting to nearly $150,000. 

With this explanation I will restate the account from the balance 
shown iu second statement already given : 
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Grand total ex vended by District government for all purposes. .... $26,295,141 32 
Total expende by the General Government, as shown 

in secondstatement, for municipal expenses, streets, 

FR err ee m* eas #10, 841, 926 70 
Total expended by Government around public build. 

ings, and on squares, pewtcn, &c., to December 29 L&34. 49.119 00 
rotal expended on public grounds, parks Capitol and 

President's House, Smithsonian, and grounds around 

the Departments, as per General Babcock’s report, 

BINGO 1BBA. .. 2. coco ec wn cee ences ecececesccccess 1, 978, 318 09 
Grand total of Government expenditures. ................-......... 12, 869, 363 79 
Difference between expenditures of the United States and the Dis 

exict of Columbia, in Tavor Of lather. .........ccccccccccccccceeee 13, 425, 777 53 
Necessary to reimburse the District of Columbia, being one-half the 

ditference Sdn Re RSS ES « KO OCEOSSO 605606 66 BOS 56 28000b 66S HESOSe SEES 6, 712, 888 76 

I should observe that some items of the expenditures given by the 


Treasury Department as improvements of streets are also included 
in General Balcock’s statement as improvements of squares, parks, 
&c., and really increase the credit side of the account of the Govern- 
ment; but I have not separated them, as it involved an examination 
of vouchers for which I had not the time to devote. The amount 
will not exceed $100,000 probably, and may fall below it. I must also 
observe that I have given the District government no credit for its 
expenditures on account of salaries of officers and employés other 
than those connected with the board of public works. Still, Mr. 
Chairman, it will be seen that, after allowing the United States credit 
for every cent it has expended which in the remotest degree has con- 
tributed to the joint benefit of the local and General Governments, 
we find the United States indebted to the District of Columbia in the 
sum of $6,712,888.76. 

If [am right in my assumption, and I think that the closest caleu- 
lation will not materially change it, that the United States should 
reimburse the District its excess of one-half the expenditures hegre for 
the common good, I am brought to the statement of the first duty of 
Congress, namely, to appropriate money suflicient to make this reim- 
bursement. 

If we were trying this case on a bill in equity, there would be a 
large item of interest properly chargeable tothe United States on ac- 
countof the advances made by the District government. There would 
also be another large item in the proceeds of sale of lots, and interest 
upon the amount. These, if considered, would more than double the 
balance which I have shown to be due, 

But we seek to drive no hard bargain with the United States, and 
would not even ask reimbursement if we had a business interest, 
manufactures, trade, commerce, or revenues, to which we could look 
in the immediate or remote future for reimbursement. 

But, sir, if we have any rights which can be enforced by an appeal 
toa sense of common justice, to a sense of national honor and fair 
dealing, I must believe that this first duty which I have pointed out 
will sooner or later be discharged. 

Our statute-books are filled with precedents for reimbursements to 
the States upon precisely the same principle as that involved in this 
claim. I would not pretend to give the number of millions of dol- 
lars which have been appropriated by Congress to refund to States 
moneys which they had paid out for the common benefit of the whole 
people. 

The second and imperative duty of Congress is to devise an intel- 
ligent apportionment of the expenditures at the seat of government. 

Itisnot of half somuch importance that large appropriationsshould 
occasionally be made, as that there should be a fixed and definite 
sum appropriated annually, which shall be disbursed with reference 
to an intelligent and wise development of the extraordinarily beau- 
tiful plan of our capital city. An appropriation annually by Gov- 
ernment, which would not exceed five cents per capita of the whole 
population of the United States, together with local taxation, would 
sustain a fund sufficient in twenty years—yes, even in ten years—to 
make here a city unparalleled for its beauty. 

There is no city in the Old World of which I have any knowledge 
that can compare for a moment with ours in the magnificence and 
grandeur of its plan. In all London there is not a street or avenue, 
after leaving the public parks, over which there is the least pleasure 
to drive. Almost the same thing may be said of Paris, with the ex- 
ception of two or three boulevards and the Champs Elysées. Un- 
ter den Linden, of Berlin, is paved with Belgian pavement, with surface 
drainage through its gutters, a rough, unkempt, untidy, and disagree- 
able street, and one must go beyond the western gate for a pleasure 
drive. The Ring Strasse of Vienna is a broad macadam avenue en- 
circling a busy hive of active industries, whose devotees are crossing 
and recrossing and traversing this busy thoroughfare, rendering a 
pleasure drive upon it next to impossible; and here, as in Berlin, for 
air and refreshing recreation, the inhabitants are driven beyond the 
confines of the city. Soof Brussels; soof Munich; so of Rome; soof 
Naples, except, perhaps, a portion of Chiai; so of Florence, except its 
suburban drives. 

But here, when the bordering grass of our broad avenues and streets 
shall have become a mat of green, and our many varieties of beautiful 
forest trees shall lift their heads aloft and throw their grateful shade 
over lawn and pavement, the beautiful vistas which will be opened 
up, the superb works of architecture, which in our public buildings 
surpass anything in the world of their kind, breaking in-picturesque 





variety the view, with the lovely spring and autumn skies which over- 
spread us for half the year, will make Washington City what its found- 
ers promised for it. 

True the capital cities of the Old World have their splendid monu- 
menis and works of art, old and time-honored and splendid private 
mansions, that are a delight to behohl; but seen, and known, and 
familiar with, one must go beyond all these for that rest and reerea- 
tion which of all things, to the thoughtful, overtasked mind, is indis- 
pensable. 

Monuments, statues, and works of art will come to us in time: they 
are the result of many years; they will add a charm to the capital ; 
but whether we ever have these or not, nothing can prevent this 
city from being the most delightful on either continent, if Govern- 
ment will only extend to it that fostering care which its founders 
promised. 

Your ten thousand, and rapidly increasing number, of overworked, 
brain-weary public servants will have only to step from their offices 
or their homes into the open street to be in the midst of repose and 
quiet, and in the grateful presence of lawn and forest. The wisdom 
of our patriot fathers. who secured our public servants from the 
close, hot, and feverish atmosphere of a crowded, dense city of strife 
and panic and money-getting, and placed them with quiet and rural 
surroundings, is being vindicated day by day, as the growing wants 
of Government invite here the best blood of the nation to assist in its 
management. 

What even small appropriations will accomplish when regularly 
made is so favorably exemplified by the present engineer in charge 
of public buildings and grounds, that I point to his work as a com- 
plete demonstration of the wisdom of this course. He has made the 
desert smile and the waste places blossom, and yet his expenditure 
has not been felt. A similar policy pursued toward improvements 
outside the parks and reservations, added to local effort, will repay the 
outlay a thousand times. 

Nothing can be more clear, upon even a cursory view of the local 
government and its relations to the parent Government, than that the 
United States have never acted upon any well-defined theory, or with 
any consistency or unity ; that while it has been just—indeed, almost 
generous—in certain directions, it has been parsimonious and mean 
in others; that its policy has been fitful and vacillating and uncer 
tain, and calculated to keep the citizens of the District government 
in the most deplorable and abject condition. 

What is needed above all things here is a consistent, well-defined 
policy on the part of Congress in the support of this District govern 
ment. I think the local government hasthe right to ask that a proper 
balance-sheet should be struck between the United States and the 
District of Columbia. 

The United States should have credit for its expenditures on behalf 
of improvements in the Distriet of Columbia, and generally its aid in 
maintaining the local government, excluding, of course, those appro- 
priations which are made to all the Territories or States. The District 
government should have credit for all its expenditures of like char- 
acter. The United States should then appropriate a sufficient sum to 
meet its just proportion of the difference in favor of the District of 
Columbia. And there should then be determined a fair and just 
proportion of future expenditures to be borne by the United States 
iad by the District of Columbia. 

I have no special theory or choice as to how this common fund— 
the appropriations made by Government, and the revenues derived 
by taxes upon the private property—shall be managed or disbursed. 

I believe, however, that a more inexpensive form of local govern- 
ment can be devised than the present one; but as the property of 
private citizens and the interest of private citizens are equally in- 
volved with those of the Government, I believe that in any form 
which may be finally adopted the people should have a just repre- 
sentation. Ido not believe that the general principle which under- 
lies our theory of government ought to be violated, because of any 
peculiar political relations which this District sustains to the General 
Government. 

I believe the people here are as competent to determine what is to 
their interest as the people of any other community; and as our theory 
of government subinits that question to a vote of the people in all 
communities, and has done so in this for seventy years, I cannot give 
my consent to see this principle violated. 

The large interest of Government here I concede can have no other 
representation than that provided by Congress, and Congress must 


judge as to the best means for protecting its interests. 


I shall quarrel over no form Congress may prescribe. Give us some 
guarantee that the Government will henceforth do its duty, and will 
lift some of the burdens under which we are groaning, and we will 
cheerfully trust the wisdom of Congress to provide a just government 
for the District. Our interests are common. We who have chosen 
this city for our homes will never be found wanting in devotion to 
it as the nation’s capital. I point with pride to the efforts of our cit- 
izeus in former years, and especially under the new government, as 
proof of what we shall always stand ready to do. 

The monuments of this devotion are seen on every hand. Ingrati- 
tude, envy, and hate of the hour may blur the vision of some, and shut 
out all generous and patriotic emotions from the hearts of others, but 
the work of the last two years will vindicate itself, and the promi- 
nent persons in this era of Washington’s regeneration will stand side 
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13, 1873, with a list of all the private and joint-stock banks of Eng- 
land, and of all the Scotch and Irish banks, with the amount of cirey- 
lation and specie reserves of each. 

If to the amount of gold in cirenlation we add the silver and bronze 
money, the amount of coin and bullion in reserve in the banks, and 
the notes in circulation, we shall have an amount considerably larger 


by side in history with the founders of thisnoble city. Noman must 
hope for justice in his day. This is the age of slander; and if it were 
not for the courageous souls scattered here and there in public life, 
we might surrender hope and succumb to the ghouls. 

There is one brave man who has dared to lift up his voice out of the 
midst of clamor, and remind Congress of its duty. He did it under 
a sense of high official responsibility. He did it, too, not upon the 
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than that given in my former speech, as I had not then collected all 
: recommendation of some head of Department, and upon second-hand | the data on this point 
: evidence, but from actual observation of the progress of improve- Amount of moneyin Great Britain. 
ments here. I will venture to say that no one man in the District of : ae cilin ha wieeailial . tins nee dit Meine oath 
. wa . rar » hi lf ‘ 1e » daily witness | 4mount of gold in circulation, according to the sank of England esti- 
‘ olumbia, not even the gove rnor himase If, has been the d uily = ee mate, (sec Westminster Review, October, 1873, page 136).......... $525, 000. 000 
of so much of the work in its detail as this man. Like his great pro- Amount of silver coin in circulation. (Bureau of Statistics, page 10) . 75, 000, 000 
totype, Washington, who watched the unfolding of the plan of the Amount of bronze in circulation. (Bureau of Statistics)....... aes 5, 740, 000 
city with the same keen interest that a botanist would the unfolding + ae ——___ 
of a rare flower, or an artist the development of a great picture, PA OR ION onc aa spsnneteccnencennasicasgarsocannsenuncs _ 805, 740, 000 
President Grant has watched the rescue of the capital from national en aa I sk. kn caw hae Senne eaaeeeel . g1s7 259. 000 
i disgrace, and, unsolicited, his strong sense of justice plainly reminds | Notes of EVN RAR CeVOUONENOE, ROU)... osnccccscenecrcwssacceunss 13, 606, 675 
you of a duty too long neglected. ene een ne (same date). ...........-.0--2--0- 11, 958, 550 
Mr. Chairman, | began my remarks by reminding gentlemen of ee Tuk eee eee NET ey gee meee eee ase 
the paternal interest felt by President Washington in the future of | ~~ eee Hahn SRLAS RE ERIN SCE S SeeEs eee mhhE Tee dienes 
this beautiful city, and the deep solicitude shared by his patriotic er ne NS COL 8 2. scar waukceekuvasabhaksasskenbie 280, 501, 155 
associates around him for its future prosperity. I showed how the ; oe i == = — 
seal of the nation’s plighted faith was stamped thus early upon it. (London Economist, December 13, 1873.) 
! may, 1 think, with becoming fitness conclude my remarks by quoting Amount of bullion and reserves: 
from President Grant’s annual message to this Congress. He says: Bullion and coin in Bank of England .................2.-scceeceseee $112, 259, 000 
Under the very efficient management of the governor and the board of public ees ISON UND GUN IIE I os oo on cnc anna cusnenvcensssesaneank eas 10, 646, 000 
works of this District the city of Washington is rapidly assuming the appearance | Specie reserves in Irish banks...........-...-...---..----2e-eeeeeeee 14, 874, O00 
of a capital of which the nation may we ll be proud, From being a most unsightly eiatteee eae. 
place three years ago, disagreeable to pass through in summer in consequence of ee en Ts nb a'nstcnundbandrandkicesbebasnscduaceenéecee 146, 779, 000 
the dust arising from unpaved streets, and almost impassable in the winter from sapeanien 
the mud, it is now one of the most sightly cities in the country, and can boast of (Speech, page 26; London Economist, December 13, 1873.) 
being the best paved. 2 
The work oa been done systematically, the plans, grades, location of sewers, Adding these several amounts together : 
water and gas mains, being determined upon before the work was commenced, thus iad tad . awe 
securing permanency W hen completed, I question whether so much has ever been Coin circulation Pee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee Te eee eee eee $605, 440, 000 
accomplished before in any American city for the same expenditures. Note Circulation... ~~--++++++222-2--eeeeeecee eee eeeeeeeees ornaeenns 280, 501, 155 
The Government having large reservations in the city, and the nation at large | Coin and bullion reserves. ...........----+--+-00+----ee0000+ stececees 146, 799, WOO 
having an interest in their capital, I recommend a liberal. policy toward the District oe : y ——— — 
of Columbia, and that the Government should bear its just share of the expense of Potal, counting five dollars to the pound .......-...-----.------. 1, 033, 020, 155 
these improvement. Every citizen visiting the capital feels a pride in its growing Deduct 3 per cent. to reduce to the true amount............-..-...-- 30, 990, G04 
beanty, and that he, too, is part owner in the investments made here. “L002 02 —— 
, 002, 029, 55 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have endeavored ae ; ‘ i Ba fei 
to do my duty by pointing out yours. I commit the subject to your I have followed the estimate of the Bureau of Statistics in regard to 
earnest, intelligent, and patriotic consideration ' : the amount of silverin circulation, but, judging from the Mintstatistics, 
’ ae : I think this is too large, and would place it at about $40,000,000, which 
would reduce the total to $967,000,000. Even if we take the Bureau 
. estimate, and add the coin and bullion reserves not included, and the 
additional gold in circulation as estimated by the Bank of England, 
Pinanee—Currency. we find the amount to be over $938,000,000, or $70,000,000 more than 
; my former statement. 
= circulation, een [hb hn eebnbarenhns conten tisthiGuanks vie eek £T41, 239, 000 
Ipmwns ’ T T VO 4 Fe ON I hie sna sduboneawavdennresustsiensdescbexinss 15, 774, 000 
S| I 1 | [ ( I: ] [( YN . JOH N A . LOG AN ; Addition to equal Bank of England estimate. .....................-++. 20, 450, 060 
; oa sae SPUeenOen TOMER WON, TONE OE TUM CINIE oin cc oni nnsccscscccsuccccsseccss -- 16, 600, 000 
OF ILLINOIS, _aaibinbanaaan 
a td al a a Rea Bake Eten cecne idee cues apenas nin ekcsuessteieccuksensecabn 193, 463, 000 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, : z as G shpat 
re) Equal to $932,295,000 at gold value. Deducting the reserves, we tind 
March 17, 1874 the amount in circulation to be $784,182,000, nearly twelve millions 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill | More than my estimate, calculating the pound sterling at its true value 
(S. No. 432) toamend the act entitled “An act to provide for the redemption of the | in gold. I will here add my former tables in reference to France, 
+ per cent. temporary-loan certificates, and for an increase of national-bank notes,” | Germany, and England, which I presented on the 19th of January, 
the pending question being on the motionof Mr. BucKincnuaM to refer the bill to the 1874. as follows: . 
Committee on Finance, with the instructions adopted on the motion of Mr. MERRI- oer os : 
MON— 1 k United States. 
3 ‘ ie ate NED ESA  E, EID S DON a PTO $350, 000, 000 
Mr. LOGAN said : ae u Z ES ERE ELE LI TCL AA EE OLE TE, 300, 000, 000 
Mr. PRESIDENT: I dislike very much to trespass again upon the time | Reserve...............---.-.-- Saenthtannéessecunnscnssnonencconacs 44, 000, 000 
of the Senate on this question of finance; but some statements have | Fractional currency...............---222--+------ 2 --eee scene eens 50, 000, 000 
. . ° . slear on 
been presented and some assumptions made which I do not feel will- Gold and silver... ....0--++----+0+--see- see eeeeeeeeeeeeceseeeeeeees 125, 000, 000 
3 ing to let pass unnoticed. And since the first contlict between the Total amount of money.......-....---0- accecccccnccacccceece 869, 000, 000 
opposing parties appears to be the one which is to decide the issue, | Deduct gold and paper reserves.................. ceeeceeeeeeeeeeee 200, 000, 000 
so far as this body is concerned, it is perhaps as well to discuss the - , P i 
| subject now as to go over the whole field at another stage. Amount money por onplts, $ii.%3; smountelncsiation percaplia 1828 
‘ My chief object in addressing the Senate at this time is, however, . a ree ae ee nee 
oii to reply to some of the arguments presented by the Senator from England. 
x ‘ Sens 
vv ma - > Gewewe 9 . : . . Bullion in Bank of England.......................- : = $113, 259, 000 
ft s Z| é . atte a few fac gible , ee eo. ee ee Senne eee = ong 
M issouri, (Mr. Scuurz,] and to call attention to a few facts which I | Notes of the bank (inclading reserves) ............................. 187, 259, 000 
think have been somewhat overlooked, notwithstanding the length | Notes of other banks in circulation.......................... eo 85, 425, 000 
and wide range of the discussion. Coin admitted to be in circulation... ...............s000 sccessecese 500, 000, 000 
As no attempt has, so far, been made to controvert the statements B34, 943, 000 
: i By ’ ‘ , ” = , Total s ay 84, 943, 000 
: I heretofore made in regard to the amount of money in European . wn momen SP eer ednnverennmintasssan nein phabinionos ue 250, 000 
‘ ; : 7 ‘ SPR MINIONS £5 seta cccnsdnvcsesvenen ereseus cenpeensmaed gee 112, 259, ¢ 
we nations, they may be considered as admitted, and the argument on 
this basis, with which the advocates of specie payment started out, Datel Cinsehetlet oss a5 05s c0e8s cov cec ee cce SE ee ee Ceres 772, 684, 000 
is! must now be considered as abandoned by them. I have no desire pore. April, na amount of money per capita, $27.80; amount 
. as a ae ME Se ie aes of circulation per capita, $24.28. 
& now to intliet upon the Senate an array of statistic son this point ; but (American Annual Encyclopedia, 1872.) 
Lf to show that my figures were not exaggerated, notwithstanding the 
mY statistical statement recently place » desks all oc . : : Germany. , 
a is tatement recently placed upon our desks, I will call at- | p...% cirenlation............ cee eee cecce $315, 000, 000 
. tention to some further evidence in regard to the amount of money | Cash reserves......__.. ee ce ee eee 205, 000, 000 
sh in England, I find thatthe amount of gold alone in circulation is, ac- | Coin in circulation...................ccccccceceececs ceeecececceees 776, 000, 000 
. > cording to the Bank of England estimate, £105,000,000, or about 206 000, 000 
2 320,000,000, (See Westminster Review, October, 1873, page 136.) It en amount Of MONCY.....+-.+--+++++++- sessaneeses preeeneues 1, 4 000, 000 
: is true, Jevon’s estimate is £80,000,000, and that of the Chief of the |" "77777777" er reerc res eRe Renee eenaraa ao 
tf Bureau of Statistics, which is based on Jevon’s, is but £84,000,000 ; Total amount in circulation. .............c0.-cccssees eeceeeons 1, 091, 000, 000 
| i While others estimate it as high as £120,000,000; but that of the Prameve woe as eS eon Review, January, yy oney per 
bb Bank of England is considered by English writers as the most reli- capite $31.56, a ee fan ee amount of money 
? able. I now have here before me the London Economist of December | (American Annual Encyclopedia, 1372.) 
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France. 
Circulation of the Bank ee culls atibanke te neeeas 2550, 000, 000 
Coin and bullionon hand. ....-..------ eseeceeee een ee en renee cece cess 160, 000, 000 
Gold and silver as per Bonnet (deducting that in bank) ............ 940, 000, 000 


Total. ..--------=--.------ na nttt cent eee e went eeeeceenee Peeeeeeeeee 1, 650, 000, 000 
\ mount as per Baird, (deducting amount in bank)... -. $540, 000. 000 c 
“" ‘Total amount, as per Baird............--.---+.-- Saar 1, 250, 000, 000 
Population, (exclusive of Alsace and Lorraine,) 36,102,921; amount of money per 
oopita, first estimate, $45.70; amount of money per capita, second estimate, $34.62. 
(Bagehot's Lombard Street; North American Review, January, 1874; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, November 1, 1873.) 


And let these speak for themselves. 

Lut, sir, it is unnecessary for me to pursue this proof any further, 
as the Senator from Missouri, in his recent speech, appears to have 
wholly abandoned his per capita argument, brought torward in his 
first speech with such a flourish of trumpets. 

What, therefore, is the fair inference to be drawn from this sudden 
silence on the subject of statistics? Are figures and facts of no value 
in this debate? 1f they were sovaluable as testimony at the outset of 
this discussion, how does it happen they are now thrown to the “ dogs,” 
and the theories of Mill, Price, and Amasa Walker substituted in their 
place? Why is it that they are wholly ignored while the statements 
of Mareo Polo, whose history of his travels was once in great doubt 
as to whether it was fiction or fact, but is now considered authentic, 
are substituted as arguments on this floor in regard to finance? Sir, the 
simple reason for this change of tactics is that they were wrong, and 
they cannot face the facts and figures, knowing that when correctly 
presented they are against them; and knowing that an appeal to 
other nations for evidence on this subject will show clearly that the 
amount of money we have is too small for the population, wealth, 
and business of the country. 

It is a little singular, Mr. President, that the contractionists on 
this floor do not attempt to rely either upon facts or figures to sustain 
their position, but wholly upon theory and assumption; and as an 
evidence of this I need only to refer to the recent speech of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. Why, Mr. President, even the few facts and 
statistics presented in his former speech seem to have been abandoned 
in the latter. But many of the theories and assumptions of the former 
were reiterated with great emphasis in the latter. The same tirade 
against “irredeemable currency,” the same outery against specula- 
tion and gambling, the same assumptions in regard to interest, and 
the same sophistry in reference to the farmers and laboring classes, 
were repeated ; but his facts and figures were carefully omitted, and 
no attempt was made to present any new ones, or to controvert those 
brought forward by those opposing his views. 

This, Mr. President, is somewhat significant, and indicates, as it 
seems to me, the basis on which the contractionists stand. Theory 
and theory alone, although in nowise applicable to the present facts 
or conditions of the business of our country; and, sir, when practi- 
cal facts produce a different result from the theory laid down, 
theory must fall, and the facts must stand. To sustain this proposi- 
tion I will read from one of the political economists so much relied 
on by our theoretical friends. Bowen, in his American Political 
Economy, quotes from John Stuart Mill, as follows: 

Political economy is a deductive sc ence so far as it reasons from assumptions, not 
from facts. It supposes an arbitrary definition of a man as a being who invariably 
does that by which he may obtain the greatest amount of necessaries, conveniences, 
and luxuries with the smallest quantity of labor and physical self-denial with which 
they can be obtained in the existing state of knowledge. It predicts only such of 
the phenomena of the social state as take place in consequence of the pursuit of 
wealth. It makes entire abstraction of every other human passion or motive, ex- 
cept those which may be regarded as perpetually antagonizing principles to the 


desire of wealth, namely, aversion to labor, and desire of the present enjoyment 
of costly indulgences. - - . 7 

The conclusions of political economy, consequently, like those of geometry, are 
only true, as the common phrase is, in the abstract ; that is, they are only true under 
certain suppositions, in which none but general causes—causes common to the whole 
class of cases under consideration—are taken into the account. In proportion as 
the actual facts recede from the hypothesis, the political economist must allow a 
corresponding deviation from the strict letter of his conclusion ; otherwise, it will 
be true only of things suchas he has arbitrarily supposed, not of such things as 
really exist. That which is true in the abstract is always true in the concrete, 
with proper allowances. When a certain cause really exists, and, if left to itself, 
would infallibly produce a certain effect, that same effect, modisied by all the other 
concurrent causes, will correctly correspond to the result really produced.-—Bowen's 
American Political Economy, page 11. 


That is from Mr. Mill; and in reference to which Mr. Bowen says: 


All legislation which is designed to affect the economical interests of society, or 
which relates immediately to its commerce, agriculture, or manufactures, is, in 
truth, an application of the principles of some system of political economy to prac- 
tice, be that system a wise or a mistaken one. ‘It is often a very injurious applica- 
tion of them, because the circumstances which actually limit the principles are lost 
sight of, and the abstractions by which they were obtained are forgotten. Mischief 
results; and “ practical men,” seeing that the consequences do not square with the 
theory, call in question the science itself, instead of attributing the error to the 
faulty application of it. Hence arisesan unhappy dissension between theory and 
practice, to the lasting detriment of both. 

The political economists themselves are somewhat to blame for this result, by 
pressing too eagerly for the reduction of their favorite doctrines to practice with- 
out regard to the particular circumstances of each case. The general doctrine of 
free trade, for instance, which may be correct when applied to two nations which 
are similarly situated in every respect, which have grown up under the same insti- 
tutions and the same laws, and in which the profits of capital, the wages of labor, 
and the ratio of population to territory are nearly on a level, is extended, by a hasty 
xeneralization, to two countries that are contrasted with each other in all these 
respects, and in its application to which, to say the least, the correctness of the 
principle is very doubtfnl. We have in this country the largest extension of the 
system of free trade which the world ever witnessed ; we have free trade between 


Maine and Louisiana, between California and Massachusetts; and no one doubts 


assumed that this was the only interest of society 











that the system is equally beneficial to all these States. But before the system is 
carried out between England and the United States we may reasonably inquire 
whether it will not necessarily tend to an equalization of profits and wages in the 
two countries, and whether it is desirable here to hasten the operation of the causes 
whi hare rapidly reducing the rates of both to the English standard. This subject 
will be considered hereafter, but I may say here thatthe question does not relate 
to the correctness of the genervl principle in economical science, but only te its 
applicability under particular circumstances. That all terrestrial bodies gravitate 
to the center of the earth is a general law which is not disproved by the floating of 
a “cork in a basin of water.” 7 

Here political economists themselves say that the principles relied 
upon by these gentlemen, which are nothing but their theories, are 
not applicable in all cases to all countries; but that the principle is 
correct when carried out as applying to a condition of things which 
is in accordance with the theory; and yet we have been told that 
we despise books of political economy. We do not; but we say that 
political economy on finance, from an English stand-point, does not 
square with the condition of this country. 

The writer further says: 

Another prejudice against political economy has arisen from an error of an oppo 
site character; from too strict a limitation of it to the causes affecting the increase 
of national wealth, the other interests of a people being undervalued or left out of 
sight. The English economists of Ricardo’s school have most frequently fallen 
into this error; looking merely to the creation of material values, they have tacitly 

. a which legislation 


should have in view, . 

What legislation? Whatend? Thera Va) Noy, |S Writer says, that 
the school of Ricardo, and those men » 0 “6. 7! Ahave, is look- 
ing merely to the creation of material" ?Cleg, “Cry have tacitly 
assumed that this was the only interest of “4g man the only end 
which legislation should have in view—creatt. we ,qd re Wealth in the 
hands of the wealthy and taking it from the lessinesalthy. 


The proposition on which they act, though they seldom directly enunciate it, is, 
that the augmentation of national wealth is at once the sign and the measure of 


national prosperity. We may admit that it is so, if the wealth be distributed with 
some approach to equality among the people. But if the vast majority of the na 
tion is beggared, while enormous fortunes are accumulated by a few—if pauperism 
increases at one end of the social scale as rapidly as wealth is heaped up at the 
other—then, even though the ratio of the aggregate wealth to the agyre 
lation be constantly growing larger, the tendency of things is downward 
sooner or later, if a remedy be not applied, society will rush into degradation and 
ruin.—Bowen's American Political Economy, pages 12, 13. 
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So much, then, for the theory of political economists when they write 
from a stand-point in reference to the London exchange, or in refer 


ence to the condition and wants of a people contined in narrow limits, 


where their business and their exchanges are made every day and 
where they nearly all are circumscribed within the limits of cities. 


Then this theory of Mill, of Ricardo, of Bonamy Price, and the other 
authors that are so frequently alluded to by these Senators, will ap- 


ply. But, says this political economist and says Mr. Mill, the eir- 


cumstances must be such as to relate to the principle, or else the ap- 


plication is not good. 
Then, sir, I will only ask whether the circumstances and present 


condition of the people of this country are such as to justify an ap 
plication of these principles, that relate only to the condition of the 


people in England, circumscribed in area, and whether we should 
not consider the greater opportunities afforded for transactions of 
a business character in this country ? 

But, sir, leaving that for the moment, I will say that even the 


chairman of the Committee on Finance, [Mr. SimrMan, }] abandoning 


the high stand he at first occupied, has gone back, as a final resort, 


to the records of the past to hunt up the former statements of indi 


vidual Senators. Has he also abandoned his guns, and left the field 


of open warfare? A question like this, bristling on every hand with 
facts concerning its various phases, certainly does not need a resort 


to the past expressions of an individual Senator to sustain a true and 


correct position in reference to it. The Senate will long remember 


the difficulty the Senator found himself in by referring to former 
records on this question, his own speeches having been immediately 
produced showing him the leading advocate in the Senate Chamber 
of the same principles now advocated by our side of this question. 
It is strange, sir, but it is true, that men like the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance do within a short period of time change their 
opinions on great questions. 

Sir, with a century of history behind us, marked with all the vicis 
situdes known toa republic except death, with the history of Ingland 
for centuries, it would seem as though facts and illustrations might 
be produced to sustain a correct theory on this subject, without rely 
ing wholly upon the opinions of political economists, and without 
hunting up the previously expressed views of Senators. 

What is the great burden of all the arguments against an increase 
of the currency, and against any attempt to repeal the restrictions of 
the present banking law, so as to prevent monopoly and give to all 
equal rights? It is “speculation, speculation, speculation!” Sift 
all their arguments of their rhetorical flourishes, extravagant assump- 
tions and theories, and this will be about all the substance that will 
remain. And yet they fail to tell us what train of horrors is to fol- 
low in the wake of speculation. 

Certainly, Mr. President, I am not wrong when I say that the fear 
of speculation was the chief, if not the only prominent, objection of 
the Senator from Missouri. Yet I failed to learn what fearful results 
were to follow from speculation, except that he charged to this cause 
the late panic in monetary affairs. I admit that the panic has been 
very injurious in many respects to the business of the country; and 
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if it was brought about by a speculation produced by a redundant 
currency, then I will concede that this will form a strong argument 
against continuing the same financial condition which preceded it. 
I have no desire to avoid the full force of this argument if the facts 
in the case sustain the theory. But if, upon an examination, the Sen- 
ator is found to be wrong on this point as to the facts, his whole 
argument falls to the ground, and with it all his anathemas against 
an irredeemable currency. Does he not know that England, with 
her boasted financial system, which is held up before us by contrac- 
tionists as a model, has had many panics; one in 1734, in 1793, in IS10, 
in 1819, in 1826, in 1837, in 1847, and again in 1557, and one in 1862? 
Is it not a historical fact that panies are common to all commercial 
countries, and occur at times not to be accoun ted for on any reason 
able hypothesis? 

But, sir, if an examination shows that there was nothing in the 
character of the currency to produce speculation or panic ; if it shows 
that there was not a redundancy, then I ask in all candor, is not the 
Senator’s whole argument without any force? And I call special at- 
tention to these two propositions, on which hangs the entire force of 
the contractionists’ arguments, so far as they refer to the recent panic : 
it mast have resulted from a superabundance of the currency or from 
its character, or their theory is wrong. 

Now, let us examine these two points candidly and dispassionately, 
and with a desire to profit by th® lesson; and with the facts which 
have already heen presented herve it will take but a moment to do this. 

But let me fist state their argument. It is this: A redundant cur- 
rency induces sseculation ; speculation produces panics ; the only way 
to remedy the evil is by a resumption of specie payment, which we 
all know at this me ean only be done by reducing the currency. 

Now, it has beén’ shown here that the amount of money in the 
United States, in proportion to population and wealth, is less than in 
England, or France, or Germany. If there is a redundancy in the 
United States, then the condition of England and Germany and 
France in this respect must be far worse. If the redundancy here led 
to wild speculation and panic, how does it happen that a greater re- 
dundaney in France and England has not resulted in a like disaster 
at the same time? That they have a greater amount according to 
population and wealth than we have cannot be controverted. If it 
could be, it would have been done long ago. If we have a super- 
abundance, then they must also have asuperabundance, If the excess 
here produced disaster, the same cause ought to produce the same ef- 
fect there, especially as the panic here produced great alarm there. 
But such has not: been the case, and consequently, so far as this evi- 
dence goes, it proves their theory erroneous, 

But we are met by the reply that in England and France they have 
paper based on gold, Then we must infer that the panic was not due 
to an excess of the currency, but to its character; that it was not on 
account of a redundancy, but on account of the kind of currency we 
employ. Do these Senators not know that the greatest panics the 
commercial world has ever witnessed were when the paper money 
was based on gold alone, both in Europe and in this country ? And is 
it not a further fact, well known, that gold currency induces specula- 
tion just the same as paper currency does? But, sir, who ever heard 
in this country of an attempt being made to contract the circulation 
of gold currency? An attempt was once made by the landed propri- 
etors of England to induce the Parliament to prohibit increased cir- 
calation of gold, so as to produce a reduction in prices and wages, and 
give them a greater power and control; but it did not prevail. 

But, sir, that the panic was not due to the character of our cur- 
reney is proved by the history of the panic itself, and by the steady 
lecline in the premium on gold during the past four or five years. We 
all know that it was not caused by a depreciation of our cummency, 
for this never was better than during the panic; it was good previous 
to the panic; it was better during that time than at any other; and 
is good now. No, sir, the cause was not attributable to the character 
of the currency, but to a money famine, as all the evidence will show, 
and to nothing else. In the very midst of the panic we saw the lead- 

ng bankers and business men of New York pressing and urging the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury to let loose twenty or 
twenty-five millions more of the same paper for their relief; the very 
same men who to-day denounce it as a disgrace to our Government. 
lt was good enough when they were in trouble; but now, since New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia have, as the Senator from Missouri 
tells us, increased their piles by the addition of over twenty-three 
millions, it has become a miserable, “shameful” currency, a “disgrace 
to the nation.” And right here, although leaving for the moment my 
line of argument, I want to call attention to one very significant fact 
which the Senator’s figures reveal. 

He tells us that of the $25,000,000 greenbacks issued the past year, 
and since the panic, those three cities have received nearly twenty- 
four millions, while the restof the country received but little more than 
one million. Now they want contraction and a speedy return to specie 
payments. Is it any wonder? Is there anything strange in this? 
Nothing whatever; it is very natural. But it is a little strange, at 
least it appears so to me, that the honorable Senator who resides in 
and represents Missouri, which received scarcely enough of it to pay 
for a steamboat, should stand here in this Hall as the leader in the 
effort for contraction and the war on greenbacks. Now that these 
cities have been relieved, by pouring into their coffers these millions, 
and say they have enough, it does seem strange to me that the Sena- 


ine 


tor from Missouri should say to his constituents, who are asking for 
hut a little share, “Nay, be still, you don’t know your own wants: 
you are led astray by a taking catch-word ; just wait awhile, and you 
will recover your senses.” I have no doubt the Senator thinks he js 
taking the wisest course for the welfare of his people and the nation ; 
but still Lam so dull as to retain a lingering opinion that if more 
was good for New York, a little more at least might be good for Saint 
Louis; but perhaps this is a mistake, and grows out of my not thor- 
oughly understanding first principles, as taught by Marco Polo and 
the Chinese classics. 

My friend from Missouri read Marco Polo to the Senate, and he has 
had the country papers producing Marco Polo’s revelations in refer- 
ence to China just as though no other human being had ever read 
Marco Polo’s travels. Now, in order that this thing may be well 
understood as to Marco Polo, I will call the attention of the Senate 
for a few moments to this nomadic writer. It is known by all the 
school-boys, even, who Marco Polo was. Marco Polo, Nicolo Polo, and 
Matfieo Polo, three brothers who were born and raised at Venice, large 
merchants, in the thirteenth century, about the year 1255 started on 
a trading expedition for the purpose of selling and trading jewelry 
for other commodities. Marco Polo visited the interior of China, and 
there he found, as the Senator said, that the Khan, the imperial power 
of one of the districts of that country, had a fashion of minting cer- 
tain character of paper, and I will read what he says: 

In this city of Kanlalu is the mint of the Grand Khan, who may truly be said to 
possess the secret of the alchemists, as he has the art of producing money by the 
following process: He causes the bark to bo stripped from those mulberry trees 
the leaves of which are used for feeding silk-worms, and takes from it that thin 
inner rind which lies between the coarser bark and the wood of the tree. This be- 
ing steeped, and afterward pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, is made 
into paper resembling (in substance) that which is manufactured from cotton, but 
quite black. When ready for use, he has it cut into pieces of money of different 
sizes, nearly square, but somewhat longer than they are wide. Of these, the small 
est pass for a denket tournois ; the next size for a Venetian silver groat, &c. 


The Senator read that to prove that paper money had been made 
in the thirteenth century, (he said a thousand years ago,) by the 
Khan, that cireulated; and he compares our character of paper money 
to this. If the Senator would only read a little further, he would 
find that this money depended upon the will of the Khan and not 
upon its being based upon any credit or faith of government or any- 
thing else, as ours is; and vet he reads that and compares it with the 
money of this country. That may be a very cheerful and proper way 
of showing to the people of this country that we are a set of igno- 
ramuses and know nothing about the basis of money or currency, and 
try to convict those that desire an increase of the currency of desiring 
to have a character of currency corresponding with that which the 
Khan of a district in China by his own will issued to the people. The 
man Who usessuch arguments must think his hearers are without any 
knowledge on this subject. If the Senator from Missouri would only 
read a little further he would find that in the thirteenth century, 
in other districts in China, where the use of paper money existed, 
and long before, there were manufacturers in certain towns named, 
and thousands of persons employed at good wages, and that the people 
dressed then in a dress corresponding almost to the people in more 
civilized countries. And he will find, according to this very man’s 
statements, that the people then were advanced a thousand years 
beyond what they are to-day. I do not go to Chinese classics for 
my theory of currency; I do not desire to adopt their theory, nor 
does any one else that I know of; and if the Chinese, as he asserts, 
tried paper money a thousand years ago and then returned to spe- 
cie,and specie alone, without having any other circulating medium 
but that, we have in their present condition an evidence of the 
result. What is it? Isolated from the world, idolaters, semi-bar- 
barous, governed by superstition, less enlightened and less advanced 
to-lay than they were in the days of Confucius, their only ambition 
when they come into enlightened nations being to wash clothes and 
become menial servants to others. If the credulous old Venetian is 
correct, then the example is against the theory of the Senator from 
Missouri and not in support of it. But will he compare the money of 
China in the thirteenth century, based on nothing but the will of a 
despot, to our money based upon gold-bearing bonds of the best Gov- 
ernment in the world? He may do it, sir; but the people will not 
agree with him. 

But, to return from this digression, let us now proceed directly to 
the consideration of the arguments of the honorable Senator from 
Missouri. And in doing this I shall refer to both of his speeches, as I 
suppose he has no desire to withdraw from any position taken in 
either. 

In his last speech he sets out with this remark: 


I want it distinctly understood that the object of the remarks I am going to make 
will be distinctly this: I desire to show, first, that the gentlemen who favor an ex- 
pansion of the currency labor under an essentially erroneous conception of the 
nature of the difficulties for which they want to provide; and, secondly, that the 
remedies which they propose will not effect a cure at all, but will rather aggravate 
the evil.—Oongressional Record, February 24, page 1718. 


And, with the apparent intention of enlightening us, he proceeds to 
the discussion of these points, and, to show us that we are mistaken as 
to the evil which needs a remedy, makes two assumptions: first, that 
a continued depreciation of currency which is properly secured, as 
compared with gold, is a sure sign that there is an excess, that there 
is more than the business of the country requires; and this, he says, 
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remains unanswered. Mr. President, this assumption has been an- 
swered over and over again. I answered it in my speech on January 
19, by presenting a table showing the decline in the price of gold, and 
appreciation of greenbacks, from January, 1565, up to January, 1874, 
from which statements, then made, I will now quote: 


No. sir: the price of gold is regulated just as the price of any other article of 
merchandise is, by the supply and demand. It is needed in this country for but 
two purposes—to pay interest on the public debt, and pay duties on imports. I 
have labored pretty hard for a few days past to get the facts and figures to verify 
every proposition that’ I make, as far as I can, and I have here the figures show- 


ing the price of gold from January, 1865, down to January, 1874: 


— 
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Difference, _| Difference, 


Date. \Price. per cent. | Date. 1 rice ‘| per cent. 
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me 9—M | 1443 | Rise 124 
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October....... | 149 Rise 204 ||1870—January ....-. | 1233 | Rise 4 
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L osc.) Sean Rise 264 ||1871—September .| 115g | Rise 54 
September | 1433 | Fall 244 || December... .-. 108g} Fall 7 
December . ....| 1314 | Fall 12 ||1872—August......-.. | 115g} Rise 7% 
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1868—August ....... 150 Rise 17 September.....) 114 | Fall 54 
November. ....| 132 | Fall 17% October ....... 1108 | Fall 6 
|1874—January...-.--. |} 111 | Rise 3 








Thus it will be seen that the price of gold has been on a sliding scale downward 
from 1865 to the present day, and during the crisis, and during the issuance of a 
portion of the reserve of greenbacks, it has been lower than at any time since the 
date first mentioned. By examining this table you will find that the variations in 
the price of gold are not regulated by the amount of currency in any way what- 
ever, but are regulated by the time of payment of duties and interest, and accord- 
ing tothe bulls and bears of New York, without any reference whatever to the 
creenbacks or the currency, the amount great or small. 


If that be true, then I ask, what is there in the assumption the 
Senator makes that the continued premium on gold is evidence 
that there is an excess of currency in the country? It shows that 
his assumption is false, that it has no basis whatever, but that the 
facts are just the contrary from his statement. 

And, sir, we also know that some of the most experienced financiers 
of our country who now favor a resumption of specie payments assert 
directly the opposite both as to fact and principle. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce, in the memorial which I alluded to in my 
former speech, assert positively that the present amount of currency 
is necessary to keep our commerce in motion. I now quote from the 
memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, page 8: 

Whatever policy might have been judicious before, it is vain to talk of contrac- 
tion now, when three hundred and fifty millions of greenbacks and three hundred 


millions of national-bank notes are employed unceasingly to keep the wheels of an 
extended commerce in motion. 


This is answered by the very men, or a portion of those who here a 
few days ago presented a petition for contraction. But a few weeks 
ago they asserted that the present amount of currency was absolutely 
necessary to keep the wheels of commerce in motion. Thus you see, 
Mr. President, the Senator’s assumptions are contradicted by the state- 
ments of his own adherents, in this unexampled raid upon the credit 
and money of our country. Again, these same memorialists assert 
“that our currency can be brought to par without decreasing the 
volume.” Now, without adopting either proposition, I present this 
opinion of astute financiers and specie-payment advocates to show 
the Senator that the money-lenders in his own camp did, only a short 
time since, stand in direct opposition to him, both as to faet and 
principle. 

I will call attention to a few articles in the New York and Boston 
papers on the condition of the business of the country at the present 
time. The Senator remarks that there is no necessity for an increase 
of currency, that currency is piled up everywhere, and that business 
is going on, and quotes from the papers of the country to show that 
business is active. Let me read, for the benetit of the Senator, two or 
three articles that I have taken recently from some of the leading 
papers in the large cities. 

The New York Times, Friday, March 6, says: 

THE STATE OF TRADE.—It is not to be concealed that the prospect for general 
spring trade is far from encouraging. There is a feeling of hesitancy in the busi 
ness community, which finds very uniform expression among merchants, not only 
in our own city but from all parts of the country. Explain it how we will—and 
there are conflicting opinions in regard to the cause—the fact is not to be questioned. 
lhe ordinary enterprises which usually spring into active operation as the season 
of navigation on the northern rivers — are this yearentered on with nota- 
ble timidity, or are wholly avoided. The importers, the manufacturers, and the 
jobbers—three classes who together supply, directly and indirectly, the retail trade 
of the country—are agreed that there is a dullness little less than stagnation in 


every quarter, and the opinion of those engaged in transportation is in substantial 
harmony with that of the other classes. 


_ This is taken only a few days ago from one of the leading papers 
in this country, which advocates a contraction of the currency and a 
return to specie payment. Yet it is bound to confess the fact that 
sete is a general stagnation in business throughout the whole coun- 
ry. 

The New York Tribune, March 9, says : 

The week opens upon the same stagnant condition of business— 
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What same stagnant condition? The same before alluded to as 
existing throughout the country and of which the people are com- 
plaining so bitterly, and of which we are trying to convince the Sen- 
ate. It goes on to say: 

The week opens upon the same stagnant condition of business which gentlemen 
at Washington have succeeded in bestowing upon the country for the last two 
months. Until they can be coaxed or driven into doing something which shall give 
the business community a definite knowledge of what the volume of the currency 
is to be, no revival need be expected. Men will not buy or sell cloth till the length 
of the yard-stick is tixed. 

The Tribune, of course, lays the stagnation of business to Congress. 
rhis is to be expected, as Congress is now made the seape-goat for all 
the ills that the country is heir to; and when it is found that the 
stagnation of business is disproving their arguments, what is the re- 
sult? They always attribute it to Congress; they are at fault: no 
body else but Congress. I presume Congress brought about the panie. 
I presume that Congress kept the panic going, and I presume, aceord- 
ing to their doctrines, Congress will keep it up for years. But, nev- 
ertheless, accuse what you may, the fact still remains that there is a 
stagnation in business throughout the whole country. The fact of 
the stagnation of business is admitted, and the country can well un 
derstand the cause. 

I will also read an article from the Boston Journal of Commerce, 
Saturday, March 14, 1874: 

_ STATE OF TRADE.—The spring trade thus far has not come up to the expectation 
in our own city, and the question is put more often than usual to the market re 
porters of facts and current prices who visit men in most descriptions of business 
‘Don’t you tind it more dull than usual at this season?” while at the same time the 
principal commercial journal of New York asserts that there is no disguising the 
fact that the spring trade has thus far been disappointing, and it is therefore natural 
that a more or less dissatisfied feeling should pervade business cireles he disap 

pointmentis the greater because the fall trade, which promised so fairly, and looked 
so healthful and cheering, was nipped in the bud by the money panie, and the busi 

ness which was expected was not realized. But if the goods would not sell in th 

fall, they would be required in the spring; for the country was everywhere reported 
to be unusually bare of stocks of goods and merchandise, and the impression pre 
vailed among the greater portion of our mereantile men—the jobbers partic aiar! - 


\ 
that they should and must have a good spring business. The natural reaction which 


usually follows a season of depression in trade was confidently expected ; but the 
contidence has not been sustained in the event. 


Then, sir, we view the decline in the enterprises of the land, as well 
as the stagnation in business everywhere, as patent facts, staring us 
in the face, in opposition to the unsupported assumptionsof the Senator. 

In the second place, he undertakes to show us that we are mistaken 
in regard tothe difficulty to be overcome, by denying directly that there 
is an insufficiency of currency. Now, I undertake to say, and I think 
I can demonstrate it, that the only proof the Senator attempts to 
present on this point is, in fact, directly against him. 

If the Senator’s argument is of any force whatever, it must be be- 
cause it applies to the financial condition immediately preceding the 
panic; for, if redundancy caused the panic, that redundancy must 
have existed previous thereto. If an increase now would tlow to New 
York and New England, for the purposes of speculation, the same must 
have been true previous to the panic, if there was an excess then. 
And now, if a still greater excess be added thereto, would not this 
excess seek another and more profitable place of investment? This 
must be correct if the Senator’s argument is correct. Now let us ex- 
amine the facts in the case and see whether they sustain this view of 
it or not. Lhaveshown thatthe difference between gold and paper de- 
creased rather than increased during the panic, when the very oppo- 
site should have been the case if redundancy was the cause of the 
panic. In the second place, it is a well-known fact that the bankers 
and leading business men of New York, by joint action and individu- 
ally, demanded of the Government more paper money—not gold but 
green backs—that “irredeemable, miserable paper” which had brought 
on the disaster, according to the Senator’s view! 

In order to show that I am correct in saying that they did appeal in 
the manner I have stated, I will call the attention of Senators to what: 
the Secretary of the Treasury says in reference to this point in his 
last financial report. After discussing the panic, and what he con- 
siders as the cause that produced it, speaking of the business men of 
New York, he says: 

In this condition of things great pressure was brought to bear upon the Treasury 
Department to atford relief by the issue of United States notes. The first applica 
tion came from a number of gentlemen in New York, suggesting that no measure 
of relief would be adequate that did not place at the service of the banks of that 
city $20,000,000 in United States notes, and asking that the assistant treasurer at 
New York should be authorized to issve to those banks that amount of notes as a 
loan upon a pledge of clearing-house certificates, secured by ample collaterals, and 
for which certificates all the banks were to be jointly and severally responsible. 

This proposition was declined, yet it shows that these very men dur- 
ing that time appealed to the Secretary of the Treasury, not only to 
do this act, but in doing it to violate the very law under which he 
was acting, in order that they might be relieved from their distress. 
Relieved how? By issuing this irredeemable currency that has been 
so fearfully denounced here in this Senate Chamber. More than that; 
they not only appealed*to the Secretary of the Treasury, but they 
besieged the President, the Executive of this nation, and the Secre- 
tary both, gathering around the hotels in excited crowds, with despair 
on every countenance, sending in their most select and best-known 
citizens to plead for a release of twenty to twenty-five millions, to 
satisfy their wants and save them from ruin. Was there enough 
money there then for the wants of business and trade? He must cer-. 
tainly be a bold man who ventures to affirm this. Yet if the Senator 
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from Missouri is correct, money was redundant and the excess had 
been drawn into New York, the great center, as he asserts, of specu- 
lation. Then, sir, so faras the facts go, they agree with the statement 
of the chamber of commerce, that there was no redundancy; in fact, 
so far as they show anything, they show just the opposite. We may 
theorize and explain with all the sophistry we are masters of, yet these 
facts remain unimpeached and unimpeachable. 

One day he reads the money articles in newspapers to show that 
money is easy in these cities now, and the next he presents statistics 
to show that Boston, New York, and Philadelphia have received 
twenty-four out of the twenty-five millions of the reserves issued 
during the year since the panic. This explains itself, and proves, as 
clearly as facts can prove anything, that what the bankers and mer- 
chants said during the panic was true, that they needed more money 
for the transaction of business. And the very fact that money is now 
piled up in the great cities, if correct, proves that business is stag- 
nant elsewhere, and that the vast operations in the interior which 
previously kept it in circulation have been curtailed. But, sir, with 
all the boasting of these bankers that money is now so plentiful with 
them, it can only be obtained on the very best class of paper on short 
loans and on call. 

1n order to satisfy some gentlemen that Lam not misstating the facts 
in this case, I will give the views of some business 1sen to show that 
the statement of Senators made upon this floor in reference to money 
being obtainable in New York and other places at fair rates of inter- 
est is not the fact. I have a letter here from a gentleman in Ohio, 
a constituent of the excellent chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
The letter is as follows: 


ITAMMONDSVILLE, J&FRERSON County, Ouro, March 12, 1874. 


Dean Sin: Weare watching withinterest the discussion of the financial question 
in Congress. We think in this important matter you are taking the right ground. 
While favored depositors can obtain all needed funds to carry on their business, 
especially when, like the present, there is a plethora of currency in the money cen 
ters, What is the condition of things throughout thecountry? Outside of the money 
marts stringency without accommodations or facilities has been the order of the day. 
\nd let an outside party with security unexceptionable apply for accommodation, 
and he is refused upon the ground that larger depositors must be cared for. The 
business community bas suffered all through the panic, and is still suffering, for 
want of means to prosecute the legitimate business enterprises. 

While money in New York is quoted even as low as 3 to 4 per cent. on call, the 
best institutions in that city demand at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum to out- 
siders, while the favored can obtain it at 7 per cent., giving them an advantage of 
5} per cent., because they do business in the said money mart. We hand you rates 
demanded by an institution with which we have done business for a number of 
years. Is this state of things fair? Is this great country to be retarded in its 
onward march toward development, prosperity, and greatness, because a compara- 
tively few will profit thereby ? 

rhe whole principle is ernel and oppressive. Let there be currency enough to 
supply all the legitimate wantsof the country, sothat all that can furnish the needed 
security can obtain a supply, both in city and country, leaving the user of funds to 
be his own judge as to how much it will be safe for him to secure. In short, let 
demand and supply be the predominating principles to govern the whole matter of 
our currency, as well as, or the same as, all other matters touching the well-being of 
the country. 

May you carry out successfully your views in the premises is the wish of your 
obedient servants, 

W. H. WALLACE & SONS. 

General LOGAN, United States Senate. 


With this letter they sent me an answer from a banker in New York 
to an application made by them to borrow money, which is as follows: 


First NATIONAL BANK, NEW YorkK, February 6, 1874. 
Dear Sin: We will do some good Cleveland paper, thirty days, 7 per cent. and 4 
per cent. exchange ; sixty days, 7 per cent. and 1 per cent. exchange. This is the 
best we can do on an account that runs so small as yours. 
Respectfully, 
GEORGE F. BAKER. 
W. H. WALLACE & Sons, 
Hammondsville, Ohio. 


There is an application from a firm to borrow money on first-class 
paper. ‘The bank will do the paper at high rates of interest on thirty 
and sixty days, but only do that because the account was small, and 
if they had a larger account they would do better. 

1 also have a letter here that I will read, from a businessman in New 
York, showing that he has hundreds of thousands of dollars of prop- 
erty that he is willing to put up, and yet he cannot get one dollar of 
money unless he has bonds that are worth one and a quarter each on 
each dollar he gets, and then pay a high rate of interest. He says: 


New York, March 8, 1874. 
Hon. Joun A. LOGAN, United States Senate: 

1 see it admitted in debate by some friends of ample currency in the Senate that 
money is plenty in New York. This is not true in the sense in which it is made. 
‘To be sure, among stock gamblers and the banks with which they are confederated, 
and who thrive upon usury and the frequent opportunities for loaning at 4 per 
cent. a day on Pos collaterals, money is frequently quoted at very low interest. 
This is upon call. Not so in all other business. For over six weeks now past I have 
haul out application for loan upon city lots. The case is this: A friend of mine held 
a mortgage upon four full city lots, situated on Seventy-seventh street, within three 
hundred feet of the residence of Hon. FERNANDO Woop, among the most desirable 
property in all the city, and which at auction would bring somewhere from twenty-five 
to torty thousand dollars. The mortgage, with a rich bondman, a gentleman of 
fortune whose interest had always been regularly paid by a banking-house, was for 
$15,000, having two and a half years yet to run, My friend authorized me to offer 
£1,000 bonus for getting it cashed. It bore 7 percent. interest, payable semi-annually. 
I placed the application in the hands of numerous res castalis negotiators of loans, 
men who daily advertise large sums “to loan on good real estate in the city and 
county of New York or Brooklyn.” It is not yet taken. The money-lenders all 
through demanded a bonus of $1,500 to cash the mortgage. At last one camedown 
to $1,200, and lawyers’ fees, &c., for search of title, about $250. This is to my certain 
knowledge a fair picture of the value of money on this first-class property in the 





city of New York, and if the application extends outside of the city, in remote 
parts of the State, the loan cannot be obtained at all. 

I have a property covering about one-quarter of the land embraced in the yi! 
lage of Niagara Falls, including a canal, which with the lands stands me in over 
600,000. I cannot borrow $50,000 on this property, even at 12 per cent. In the 
face of such acondition of money in New York, it is only fair that the truth should 
be told. There has not been a period for three years past but when I could bor 
row one-quarter of its value, to erect factories and mills, at 7 per cent. Mine js 
not an isolated case, it is only atype; and every money negotiator in New York 
knows the fact to be so, and I may safely challenge contradiction. 

I also have a letter from a firm in New York, or a member of the 
firm, well known throughout this country—the firm of Peake, Opdycke 
& Co.—written, however, to another party, in which this gentleman 
Says: 

NEW York, March 11, 1874, 

DeakSm: * * * * * Weare in favor of more currency in some way, for 
the country needs it. Give us the $400,000,000 of greenbacks if we cannot have 
more currency in any other way, and also give us free banking. 

We need some action speedily on the currency question, so we can know what to 
depend upon in arranging business action in the future, for you know in large mer- 
cantile operations we have # make calculations for months ahead. 

Yours, truly, 


W.I. PEAKE. 

I introduce these letters merely to show that the people of the 
country, and business men too of the East, do not look upon this con- 
dition of things in the same light that Senators here, who have pre- 
sented their views, look upon it, and that it is not true that the 
business of the country is ina good condition, as has been stated here. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have a letter on the very point he is now dis- 
cussing, and with his permission I will refer to it. It is a letter from 
a gentleman who may perhaps be regarded as the third largest capi- 
talist in his own city, written to me a few days since, in which he 
Says: 

While a great many capitalists and banks are opposed to an increase of currency 
the great manufacturing and agricultural interests want more currency. 

He also says: 

The West needs something to give confidence and to enable business men to carry 
on their business different from what it now is. The fact of such large accumula 
tions of currency in New York banks only goes to show that business is stagnant 
and that what money is there cannot be had to carry on the great industries of the 
country. 

I read this, being exactly in the line of the argument the Senator 
is making. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am very much obliged to the Senator, for it is 
e<actly in the line of my argument, and is a true statement of facts, 
too. 

Mr. President, there are other facts in reference to this question 
which the Senators have not alluded to, which they do not tell us, and 
which perhaps will throw some light on this subject. 

It is well known that during the panic the banks in the leading 
cities formed associations and issued certified checks based on imagin- 
ary deposits, which were used as substitutes for money, and these 
were issued to the amount of millions of dollars. In the city of New 
York alone, if I recollect rightly, some $20,000,000 of these checks 
were issued to supply the place of money, and in this way only did 
the banks of New York find the ability to get through the clearing- 
house and save themselves from bankruptey. And yet, according to 
the assumption of the Senator from Missouri, it was a superabundance 
of money that caused them to devise this scheme to save themselves. 
If there was such an excess, Why did these astute financiers resort to 
this expedient? Why was there such an appeal for more money by 
all those papers now arguing so strenuously for resumption of specie 
payment? And yet, if the Senator’s argument has any force in it, he 
must maintain there was an excess, and that this was directly or 
indirectly the cause of the panic. 

Why did he not give us some facts in regard to the monetary 
affairs in his own State? In his own city of Saint Louis, following 
in the wake of New York, they substituted clearing-house certificates 
for money, and in this way passed themselves through the panic. I 
suppose that is the kind of evidence which convinces the Senator 
from that State that they had a surfeit of money at the same time in 
his own city. Why did he not tell us what the rate of interest is in 
the interior of Missouri, that we might judge of her wants? The 
large cities appear to have a strange fascination for him, so far as 
this debate is concerned; and although he undertakes to instruct the 
farmers and producers of the West as to what is best for them, he 
takes good care not to go to them for evidence. I believe he did in 
one instance allude to the statement of some one at Omaha, but, un- 
fortunately for his theory and assertion, this correspondent informe: 
him interest ranged there from 12 to 24 per cent. Sir, this letter is 
but a specimen of hundreds that I and other Senators from the West 
receive from our constituents. Let the Senator read the various 
papers from Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and he will find nine out of every ten telling us that they 
have not enough money for the business of the country. Are they 
all mistaken in regard to their own wants? 

Money articles from Chicago papers have been read here to create 
the impression that the West is flooded with currency. Does not the 
Senator know how these money articles are made up? If not, I will 
tell him. A reporter goes round to the banks and asks the question 
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«“ How are loans to-day?” “Is money easy ?” 


plenty. That is, the bankers say that money is plenty, and yet 


nobody-can get it from them. The people say it is not plenty; the 


bankers to keep up their own credit and business say it is; therefore 
Congress must agree with the bankers, and disbelieve every other char- 
acter of evidence. But in spite of all this, as all the Senators are 
aware, I have already presented petitions from thousands of the citi- 
yens calling for an increase of the currency. I have also presented 
the petition of many members of the Illinois Legislature to the same 
effect. : ; te 

lowa has spoken officially through her Legislature, as Iam informed. 
And four out of every five of the Senators and Representatives from 
that section tell the same story; and the same story is repeated morn- 
ing, noon, and night, from all parts of this land, except from the 
mouths of the money-lenders and the money-brokers. 

I will now read from the Agricultural Report, coming from differ- 
ent sections of the country and given here officially, to show the con- 
dition of things throughout the whole land, not in one State, but all 
around through the different States. In the monthly report for last 
January, a writer to the Commissioner says in reference to Montcalm, 
Michigan—I do not know anything about the place; the Senators 
from that State do; there is such a place, I presume : 

Corn, oats, and hay have not been so low for years as now, on account of a de- 
crease in the business of lumbering. Owing to the tightness of the money market, 
there is but very little being done in that line this winter. Flat River runs through 
this county. Last winter two hundred million feet were put into this river. This 
winter the highest estimate is twenty million feet. 

That is the condition of the lumber business in one portion of 
Michigan; last yeartwo hundred million feet were put into the river, 
this year but twenty million. 

| will also read an extract froma report from Perry, Alabama : 

‘To show the prospects, I will refer to two rentings for the present year: Eight 
hundred acres of prairie lands, as good as any land in the county, rented for seventy 
tive dollars. 

The whole eight hundred acres in Perry County, Alabama, rented 
for seventy-five dollars in January last, so this man says. What 
else ? 

Five hundred acres of good prairie land rented for eighty dollars; good improve- 
ments on each place. 

This is the condition of things in that country; and yet we are told 
that money is superabundant; that it is like the leaves upon the trees 
when the autumn frosts come, and it will fall and cover the earth 
around, according to the arguments advanced by Senators here rep- 
resenting the Finance Committee on this floor, and the Senator rep- 
resenting in part the State of Missouri. 

Here is the report from Attala, Mississippi : 

The agricultural industry is mostly made up of small farmers, who are them. 
selves inured to labor, and are doing very well under the improved prices of all 
products—though “the panic” has now greatly deranged the prices of everything, 
reducing them nearly one-third, except of corn, which remains the same as last 
year, that is one dollar to one dollar and a quarter per bushel. Our corn will have 
to be supplied from other States. 

I will now read an extract from Cedar, Missouri, the Senator’s own 
State. Ido not know anything about this place. The Senator from 
Missouri on my left [Mr. BoGy] will recognize the locality in his 
State that this refers to: 

The failure of banks and the almost total absence of money in this section have 
compelled farmers to hold their stock and produce. Many who have purchased 
with a view of selling the past fall have to hold and feed over, notwithstanding the 
great scarcity of feed. This state of affairs has produced a stringency and hard- 
ness upon the masses, the like of which has never been known here. The farmers 
in the perhaps vain hope of ousting those in high places to whom they ascribe a 
great part of their calamities, are organizing granges in nearly every school dis- 
trict, and their strength is only limited by their ability to get means to pay an initi- 
ation fee. 

The Senator [Mr. Scuurz] here expatiates upon the condition of the 
country, while from his own State, published officially in the city of 
Washington in one of the official reports, it is shown that in one dis- 
trict in his State they cannot obtain money to move a bushel of their 
crops, and that there is such hardship there as hasnever been known 
since Missouri was a State. Yet he as one of the organs of that State 
stands upon this floor and says that money is plenty. Now, I ask, 
‘loes all this evidence that is being produced here every day prove 
nothing to Senators? Are they so astute, so able, and so great that no 
evidence can make an impression upon their minds except the in- 
tuitive knowledge which they have themselves and by which they 
will alone be guided? Will the Senator from Missouri, in the face of 
all this testimony, tell the people that they are not aware of theirown 
condition; that they do not know their own wants? If I understand 
the foree of language, this is exactly what he has been doing. If 
what I havestated be true—and I do not think it can be controverted— 
Ishould like to know who itis that “labors under an essentially erro- 
neous conception of the nature of the difficulties for which we want 
to provide”—we who judge from the facts before us, or those who 
rely upon abstract theories alone? 

The second primary proposition laid down by the Senator from Mis- 
souri is, “ that the remedy we propose will not effect a cure at all, but 
will rather aggravate the evil ;” and against this is directed the great 
part of his argument. Against any proposition for an increase he 


What must be the an- 
swer of the banker who has his credit to sustain? As a matter of 
course that is all lovely. So these papers make up their reports; and 
they are paraded here as evidence before the country that money is 
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raises the cry of “irredeemable currency,” “intlation.” “ gambling,” 
and a host of other fearful chimeras hatched in his own fertile imag 
ination. Senators use the word “ intlation” to scare old women and 
children, a word which does not properly apply to money at all, but 
would more properly apply to those persons who, by being eneow 
aged by the money-changers of the land, have recently become the 


advocates of contraction and extortion. In his first speech he says: 


You can, and you will, by this measure, revive and endow with new and greater 
strength all those en ious influences which our inconvertible « 


uPrrency has exe 
cised for the last eleven years upon the business of the country, 


Notice carefully this language, “ pernicious intluences :” 
time, *“‘ for the last eleven years.” Now, I should like very much to 
know what “ pernicious influences” our currency has exercised over 
the business of the country for the last eleven years. Is the Senator 
wholly oblivious to our progress and development during that period ? 
Has he been wrapped in a Rip Van Winkle slumber all that time, 
dreaming over Ricardo, Mill, and Price?) Why, sir, it has been showy 
again and again during this debate, by official reports, by figures and 
facts, which not even the Senator from Missouri will dare deny, that the 
past eleven years form a period of prosperity unexampled by any pre 
vious period of our history asa nation. Is this one*of the “ pernicious 
influences” to which he alludes? He appears to have a mortal dread 
of New York gold-gambling; yet this currency withstood the most 
stupendous gold-ring combination the world has ever known; and 
lately the panic has seareely produced a ripple in the premium quo 
tations; nor has this long debate, holding asit were millions suspended 
in uncertainty, been able to affect it as much as 2 percent. Are these 
some of the “* pernicious influences” of this money to which he alludes? 

The Senator has become so absorbed in his theories, and so infatu- 
ated with the arguments of New York and Boston bankers and eom 
mercial men, that he seems wholly to have forgotten that he is from 
the West. It is somewhat strange to me that he does not sometimes 
refer to Saint Louis and Missouri for bis illustrations. Why has he 
not told us some of the “pernicious intluences” of this currency on 
the industries of Missouri? Why has he failed to tell us that her 
real and personal property in the past eleven years has increased from 


notice the 


$501,000,000 in value to $1,285,000,000; and the value of her farms 


from $230,000,000 to $393,000,000 7 Why has he also failed to tell us 
that her manufactured products have inereased from $41,000,000 to 
$206,000,000? Why has he failed to mention the fact that the mann- 
factured products of Saint Louis County alone amounted in 1870 to 
over $158,000,000—nearly four times as much as those of the entire 
State ten years previously? 

Are these some of the “ pernicious” results produced by the use of 
this “irredeemable currency” in his own State? Were these the 
effects of speculation in the chief city of Missouri? Why has he 
failed to point to the facts in that section of which he is presumed to 
have the most intimate knowledge? Why did he not, as a proof of 
his position, point us to deserted farms, idle manufactories, and lan- 
guishing business during those eleven years of “miserable currency” 
and “irredeemable paper,” against which he thunders forth such fear 
ful denunciations? Tor the simple reason, Mr. President, that the 
facts at home are all against him. Are we to presume that while he 
is so familiar with all the writers on political economy, and the mon 
etary affairs of Europe, he is ignorant of the condition of his own 
State? By no means, sir. And if the facts were in favor of his po 
sition we may be sure that he would be the first to avail himself of 


them. But they are against him, and for this reason he passes over 


them in silence. 
There are a number of valuable tables and statisties found in our 


public documents which have a strong bearing on this question. 


And as Mr. KELLEY, the honorable Representative from Philadelphia, 
has anticipated me and collated them, I will merely call attention to 
them, and introduce them here from his speech of the 8th of this 
mo nth. 

Table showing the receipts from customs. 


For the six years they were as follows: 


Db ieisd datas petetusaewierdeebdsaGabuseussobiws adadue coccccccccee 064, 022, 863 50 
Ee ee i --- 63,875,905 05 
DU ini aS ola nanan Heda bated ata eienaeewédenedhaecsmeal 41, 7A9, 620 96 
DL Wii atedkny gadpkenen sbunaeues eebdenndeesheneusd hbanenes coccnse 8, 360,0K 
Dili idkpikiwnedwedeb)dwies du eens vterevodeaweuses cial neta eden 5, 187, S11, RF 


sescesss sosceence Seas 30, SE, 125 64 


After 18 the revennes were derived from customs, internal taxes 


and direct 
taxes: and the amount collected in each year was as follows: 


Miticnedtaddbbetudsscbbuentetankotacevias eeuesekGeesd vactucen eee £50, 851, 729 35 
oats aes ait ation dik wis ac at a a sts forint aca an dn ey cl ; --~ LOR, 185, 533 96 
itirnin nnd Ueanibennn cake yeas Seah irae 212, 532, 950 05 
ON a le al abate we 205, 503, 048 Fx 
i Sst rduntwaneundannawden whined alien abate ae ‘ ? 190, 248, 210 12 
STi nidulids Xt areicct md hialfandied wnhsininie hie Rhl wre enna cee “a 146, 645, 582 O1 
Dis duskcasddbekdardbddadatedumed euiane ‘ 357, 340, 334 BQ 
Sh. + sco ateawee se eiaebenestnecklehiawasne Didinn ‘ 339, 170, 573 10 
Ri. cecens ccketetabatinenrneonacs chiens : 379, 667, 223 81 
Tt ceenneddaammmbenikatekwihees e6n08 ot “an 7 349, 948, 917 O05 
Dirt. sad diiipiieath Obeid nEbaddaséuredeAben kenshe 4 Katee ehemes 347, 012, 464 49 
DE sonetensbnte neocon ctuebessedediessésessceeres a wr eacncan oh ed 302, 134, 091 35 


A comparison of these tables, with our knowledge of the monetary 
condition of the country, will show in an unmistakable manner the 
effect of a sufficient and insufficient currency on the receipts of our 
Government. There is over $128,000,000 difference between now and 
1866, when we had the Jargest amount of currency. When our currency 
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was at its highest figure our revenues amounted to $490,000,000, and 
the people of this country paid their taxes without complaint. They 
paid $40,000,000 and complained not; and to-day, with $158,000,000 
decrease in taxation, they pay with complaint every day, and tell us 
the money afforded is hardly sufficient to pay the taxes placed upon 
them at this time, although much lower than they were before. 

Mr. KELLEY then proceeds to show the relation of currency to 
immigration as follows, during our convertible currency into gold: 


Let me, therefore, proceed rapidly to examine the facts of the case and, contin 
ving the line of illustration I have presented, let me recur to tal] G,” page 10, 
of the appendices to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is a statement 
of the receipts of the United States from March 4, 1729, to June 30, 1873, by calen- 
dar years to 1243, and by fiscal years ending June 30, from that time. This state 
ment shows that the tofal receipts of the Government, during its whole existence, 
prior to June 30, 1473, from customs, ints rnal revenue, and direct taxes, amounted 
Lo $5,289,467,420.30. During the seven years to which | have heretofore referred, to 
wit. from 1856 to 1862 inclusive, the amount received from these sources—and I 
shall consider the receipts from no others—was 5362 “74,520.75; theaverage receipts 
per year having been something over $50,000,000. During the same years we rece ived 
1,033,697 immiyvrants. The immigration into the country is an clement of wealth 
and taxablo power that cannot properly be omitte d from such a consideration as 
that in which we are now engaged. I therefore propose to present the two subjects 
in parallel columns 
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| ice at ea rae S aerniget 362, 874, 580 75 | 1, 033, 697 


I pause for the present but to invite attention to the facts that the revenne re 
ceived in 1856 was over $64,000,000, but in 1861 the receipts had sunk to but little 
more than $39,500,000, and that immigration, which in 1456 was over 200,000, had by 
1X61 fallen to less than 92,000. These were the results produc ed: Every industry 
of the country was paralyzed; no effort was making to develop its resources, and 
the vast army of unemployed laborers had served notice upon their brethren in 
their respective fatherlands that they were better at. home, let them endure what 
governmental oppression they might, than they could bein a republic which denied 
its citizens permission to earn wages by employing their industry upon its bound- 
less stores of multiform raw material. 

Let me now present the receipts from the same sources, and the number of im- 
migrants received for another series of seven years, beginning with 1866: 

As I have said, the total receipts from the foundation of the Government to the 
close of the last fiscal year were $5,229,467,420.30. Let me now show that more than 
one-half of the whole sum, or $2,710,033,324.40, was recived in the years L866 to 1872, 
inclusive, during which the volume of our inconvertible currency was at its maxi- 
mom. The annual receipts and number of immigrants were as follows: 
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The average receipts per year during this period having been $387, 147,617.77, or 


more than $20,000,000 per year in excess of the total receipts of the last seven years 
of convertible currency. 

In this connection, as also bearing upon this point, and as standing 
directly opposed to the theory of the Senator from Missouri, for redue- 
tion instead of an increase of money, I give the following additional 
statistics, as furnished by Mr. J.C. Dore, of Chicago, to the National 
Board of Trade, with his remarks, as follows: 


1 have, in order to elucidate my ideas still further, and to show that we have not an 
excess of currency, obtained a statementof facts as to the products and manufac- 
tures of the country. And it appears to me that if these arguments are of no use— 
if these statistics have no force in enabling Congress to determine the requirements 
of the country in respect to the necessary amount of currency—it might be about 
as well to abolish all the Bureaus which furnish such information, and which are 
attended with so much expense. 


+ 

The total number of manufacturing establishments in the United States and 
Territories, in 1860, producing the value ef $500 and upward, was 140, 433; in 1870, 
252,148. Hands employed in 1860, 1,311, 246; im 1870, 2,053,966. Amount of wages 
paid in 1860, 8378, 878, 966; in 1870, 775,524,343. Valnae of materials used in 1860, 
$1, 031, 665, 092 ; in 1870, $2, 488, 427, 242—a great deal more than 100 per cent. 

The value of products for the year 1860 was $1,885,861,676 ; onl in 1870 it was 
#4, 232,325,442. These figures certainly show very remarkable results. The won- 
derful increase of the value of products is largely to be attributed to the increase 
of labor-saving machinery. 

The value of live stock in the country in 1860 was $1,089,329,915; and in 1870 
$1,525,560,457, an increase of 50 percent. The amount of wheat produced in 1860 
was 173 104,924 bushels; in 1870, 287,745,626 bushels. The amount of Indian corn in 
1860 838,792,742 bushels; in 1870 it was less—but that was an exceptional year, and 
should not be taken as a fair showing—it was 760,945,559 bushels; in 1872 it was 
1, 100,000,000 bushels. The hay crop in 1860 was valued at $18,083,896, and in 1870 
$28,316,048. This crop has inoreaned materially in price as well as in amount. The 
valuation of real ont personal estate—a very important item in my judgment—in 
1860 was $16,000,000,000; and in 1870, $30,000,000.000. The exports gf Indian corn, 
rye, wheat, &c., in bushels, in 1860, was 8,800,000; in 1870, 39,000,000; and in 1871 
45,000,000, tlour not included. 








I have offered these statistics, showing the rapidity of growth in the country in 
population and material wealth, to prove that a very much larger amount of mons 
is requisite to transact the business of the country now than in 1860 when the 
lation, wealth, and industries were so far below what they are now. 
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But, sir, how does the Senator from Missouri attempt to answer the 
array of facts heretofore presented in reference to population and busi- 
ness? He has with a wave of the hand referred us to the interior of 
Africa with its teeming millions of savages, and asks usif they require 
an equal amount of currency. Sir, such a dodge as this would only 
he worthy a less enlightened man. He might as well refer us to the 
wild Comanche Indians of the West, or a herd of buffalo, and ask 
why they should not have an equal amount of currency with en- 
lightened nations. Does he think that this Senate is made up of a set 
of asses, or that the people are so ignorant that they will not see the 
absurdity of comparing the wants of savage barbarians without trade. 
commerce, or wealth, or any medium of exchange other than shells, 
heads, skins, and the like, with the wants, business, commerce, and 
currency of a great people like this? Sir, thisargumentis not worthy 
of any other notice. : 

Do these tables prove nothing? Do they show the “ pernicious 
influences” upon the country, spoken of by the Senator, or does he 
wish to return to the days of 1859 and 1860, to find good influences on 
the industries and energies of the people as compared with those of 
the sueceeding years? These questions he must answer in his own 
conscience, Does the Senator wish to disregard facts and experience 
in this country, or will he refer the matter to Ricardo, Smith, Mill, or 
Amasa Walker, to ascertain the amount of money his State of Mis- 
souri has, or how much she needs for the transaction of her business ? 
Would he check her growth, or cripple her industries, and put her 
back to her condition in 1860 and 1861, because the bulls and bears 
of New York gamble in gold and stocks? Such would appear to be 
the tendency of his arguments; such would most certainly be the 
result of his theory if carried out. Has he ever seen a time, or does 
he ever expect tosee atime, when speculation and gambling in stocks 
will not be carried on in Wall and Broad streets, in New York? Are 
there not places and times in every civilized nation on earth when 
and where speculation is rife? When he refers to speculation, when 
he says that our currency is the cause of speculation, and that spec- 
ulation is the cause of panics in this country. does he expect that 
intelligent people will believe such assumptions‘ If he does, I wish 
to call attention for a few moments to a few facts in reference to 
speculation, and to show that it exists and has existed to a greater 
extent in other countries, and especially in countries where the money 
was gold and silver, than it ever has existed in this country, or in 
iny judgment ever can exist here. 

In 1695, and from that period to 1701, in Scotland, there was ascheme 
gotten up by a man by the name of William Paterson, called the 
Darien scheme. His idea was toestablish a great city on the Isthmus 
of Darien and connect the oceans, and to do that he devised this 
scheme and issued stock which was taken by the Scotch. In order to 
show Senators and the country the condition of things then and the 
character of this scheme, let me just read for a moment: 

The Darien scheme having thus received the sanction of public authority, Pat- 
erson opened the subscription. Instantaneously the whole country was thrown 
into a ferment. The frenzy of the Scotch nation to sign the solemn league and 
covenant did not exceed the rapidity with which they ran to subscribe to the Da- 
rien company. The nobility. the gentry, the merchants, the people, the royal 
burghs, without the exception of one, and most of the other public bodies, sub 
scribed. Young women threw their little fortunes into the stock ; widows sold their 
jointures to get the command of money for the same a Almost in an instant 


£400,000 were subscribed in Scotland, although it is known that at that time there 


was not above £800,000 of cash in the kingdom. Extensive premises were built in 
the neighborhood of Bristo Port, Edinburgh, to serve as an office for the company 
and as warehouses in which to store up the rich merchandise, the silks, the gold, 
the spices which the company’s ships were to bring from across the Atlantic.— 
Chambers’s Miscellany, volume 10, No. 172. 


There was a speculative scheme gotten up in Scotland as far back as 
1695, to establish a grand city on the Isthmusof Darien. The Scotch 
subscribed, paid in their money; they sent six ships to Darien loaded 
with emigrants. They nearly starved, became sick, a portion re- 
turned; the bubble burst; the scheme ended ; the people of Scotland 
were the losers. Yet gold and silver was the money then in use in 
that country. Iask whether it was the character or the amount of 
the money in Scotland at that time that produced this bubble? 

Mr. CAMERON. I wish to remind the Senator that there was 
another Scotchman, John Law, who got up the Mississippi scheme. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will call attention to that. I want to show that 
afterward. I will give the Senator from Missouri bubbles enough 
that have burst in other countries besides this, where people have 
been injured—if the Senate has the patience to listen to me—to show 
vhat his whole theory of speculation on account of our currency is ou 
a false basis and is as fallacious as anything can be. 

There was another speculation called “the Mississippi scheime,” 
gotten up by a man by the name of John Law, born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1671. His father was a noted goldsmith and banker. The 
young man, possessing a prepossessing appearance and excellent edu- 
cation, became a great schemer. In 1694 this man—who is the same 
John Law to whom my friend from Missouri refers—having gotten 
into a quarrel in England and killed his antagonist, was cast into 
prison for murder, where he remained for five years, but was after- 
ward pardoued out and went to France. Here he induced the peo- 
ple to believe that he had a theory of finance which would make that 
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country rieh; and finally obtained authority from those in power to 
test his theory. This he did by starting a bank; not based upon the 
faith and wealth of the government, as we propose, but based upon 
gold after the manner which you who favor specie payment now pro- 
ose. 

. And to make it more secure, he required that the gold with which 
the paper was to be redeemed must be of the same fineness and 
quality of that existing when the paper was issued, so as to prevent 
alloy and insure redemption in pure gold. The matter was under the 
direction of the French government, and Law was made the principal 
director of the bank, which was also a government institution. Thus 
the scheme was started, and prospered for awhile. 

He then attached to it what has been called “the Mississippi 
scheme,” named after the Mississippi River, which flowed through 
the lands then owned by France, upon which stocks were issued, 
which stocks were made a part of the assets of the bank controlled 
by Law. 

“The issue of money went on until it was so far in excess of the basis 
that there was no power of redemption. When the day for redemp- 
tion came the bills were presented in such amounts that the supply of 
vold, which was the only basis, was wholly inadequate; and, there 
being no other security of any value, the bubble burst ; and the great 
financial scheme of John Law, a true advocate of specie payment, 
went to naught; and he went forth a vagabond to wander over the 
face of the earth. 

Such is the history of another one of the schemes of money based 
upon gold. That was not caused by an irredeemable currency that 
the Senator speaks about, but by the very kind of banking that he 
himself has been in favor of; and he calls our attention to the fact, 
and accuses every Senator who is in favor of an increase of the cur- 
rency of attempting to establish a John Law scheme in this country. 
Why, sir, there are other schemes, and I might call the Senator's 
attention to many, some of them modern. 

There was the South Sea scheme, started by the celebrated states- 
man, Harley, Earl of Oxford, in 1711, which produced a great bubble, 
and which we all know was based upon gold. 

But the strangest speculative mania which history records was the 
Tulipomania of Holland. There among the good, old, quiet, steady 
Dutch, where money, and hard money at that, has always been plenty, 
in 1634 citizens of every class from the highest to the lowest were 
suddenly seized with a desire to speculate in tulip roots. And to 
such an extent was this carried that it has since been termed in his- 
tory the Tulipomania, The tulip roots or bulbs were sold just as stocks 
are now sold in market. Certain varieties, which were very rare, 
bronght enormous prices, and were only sold to the wealthy and no- 
blemen; other more common varieties were sold at less prices. They 
were sold to be delivered at a certain time; if the price rose between 
the time of sale and delivery, the purchaser paid the difference, just 
as in stock transactions. This mania raged in Holland in 1634, and 
even spread to other countries. Was this owing to the character or 
abundance of the currency? Yet the Senator from Missouri insists 
that the mania for speculation has been caused by the currency of 
our country; and that we are advocating a theory which will pro- 
duce a similar state of affairs. Was the tulip mania of Holland 
cansed by a superabundance of irredeemable paper? I would ask 
him to explain. 

There was another singular speculative mania that raged in this 
country between 1830 and 1840. I do not recollect the exact year, 
but perhaps some of the older Senators here do, I believe they called 
it the Morus multicaulis speculation, a kind of tree producing leaves 
on which silk-worms are fed. For a time people in some sections 
went crazy over it. I know that in my own country two or three 
men lost their little fortunes by engaging in this wild scheme. Was 
that attributable either to the character or quantity of money then 
inuse? I want the Senator to tell me. 

I want now to call his attention to a speculative mania that oc- 
curred in England in modern times, in 1824 and 1825, and in 1845—a 
railroad mania that raged to such an extent that the people were per- 
fectly frantic in that country, producing such a condition of things 
in reference to dealing in stocks as never has existed in this or any 
other country except England. Was that caused by the quantity or 
character of the money then in use there? 

He says that speculation in this country is produced by the char- 
acter and amount of our currency. Let him tell me what caused this 
speculation in railroad stocks in England, in 1824 and 1845. Wasit the 
character of their money? The money of England was at that time 
based on gold; nor was the amount then by any means excessive, as 
t was previovs to the discovery of gold in California and Australia. 
And yet, as the Senator ought to know, the rage for dealing in rail- 
roml stocks, was carried to an extent never known in this country. 
And these stocks not in railroads building or to be built, but wholly 
imaginary ones. Schemes started without any intention of carrying 
out the enterprises. I suppose the Senator from Missouri will attrib- 
ute that mania to the currency of that country, as he attributes all 
the speculation of our country to the character and quantity of our 
currency. The one is just about as true as the other. 

Does the Senator imply that he can stop speculation? Is he going 
to stop speculation by making a raid on the money of this country? 
Can he stop gambling by creating a money panic? Does he expect 
to umprove the condition of the country by reducing it to poverty ? 
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Will he beggar the country and stop the wheels of enterprise becanse 
some men engage in reckless schemes? His colleague [Mr. BoGy ] 
who certainly cannot be charged with any love for a paper currency, 
tells us that Saint Louis needs more money, and that her business 
is suffering for want of it. He even goes so far as to say that even 
the evils of inflation, which he by no means estimates lightly, would 
be less injurious to them now than contraction. ' 

On what, then, does the Senator base his assumption of the “ per- 
nicious influences ” of this currency, when all these facts confront 
him, uncontroverted and undenied? Does he suppose that all the 
rhetoric of Hamilton, Coleridge, or Mill can convince a man that he 
has one hundred dollars when his own eyes tell him there are but 
fifty? No more can he convince the people of the West and South 
that they have an abundance, when their hard daily experience shows 
them just the contrary. 

So hard is the Senator pressed by the evidence of our rapid increase 
in wealth and business that he ventures to introduce a new axiomatic 
proposition into the canons of political economy. Here it is: 


I know it is said that our general business has grown so immensely that not only 
not the same aggregate amount of currency, but not the same ratio per head, would 
be sutlicient. Lask, sir, would aninecrease of business transactions at the same, or 
even a greater, rate render necessary a corresponding increase of the volume of the 
currency? I answer that it would not. 

In other words, it is all folly to suppose that we need any more 
money now than we did in the days of Washington; or that Saint 
Louis needs any more money to carry on her business than Jefferson 
City or Saint Joe; that the New York merchants were all mistaken 
during the panic when they thought they needed more currency ; that 
the chamber of commerce of that city are wholly ignorant of first 
principles when they contend that we need the present currency to 
“keep the wheels of our extended commerce moving.” He then goes 
on to tell us that the business can be done through clearing-houses by 
means of bills, checks, &c. He imagines himself again in New York 
City, and seems to forget that the farmers, mechanics, and country 
traders of Missouri and Illinois do not have clearing-houses scattered 
all over these States at every village and cross-road. The Senator and 
others on that side of the question contend that money is so plentiful 
in New York that interest is very low, and the supply greater than 
the demand; and then proceeds to argue that if more banks were al- 
lowed in the South and West, the issues would not stay there, but 
would tlow to the East. If they have too much already, and more than 
necessary to supply the demand—as he argues—I should like to know 
what would draw it there, unless it be to pay loans made to other sec- 
tions, which those sections ought to have the facilities to obtain at 
home. If these cities can transact their business with bills and checks 
through clearing-houses, and require but a small amount of money; 
if money is already a drug there and interest so low, while it is excess- 
ively high elsewhere, how can it be that money put atloat in North 
Carolina and Missouri will flow into the place where it is most plenti- 
ful and not needed without tlowing out again?) And yet the Senator 
argues that money seeks the best market, and would not even admit, 
as suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania, the preference for 
home loans at lower rates. 

This may be in accordance with the Senator's idea of the teachings 
of John Stuart Mill and Bonamy Price; but, as a plain matter of 
fact, it appears to me to contain inconsistent and contradictory proep- 
ositions. 

In other words, he tells us in one breath that money will seek the 
place where it is in greatest demand and the best price can be ob- 
tained; while in the next he informs us that it will flow away from 
the place where it is in greatest demand to the place where it is 
already superabundant. 

But the most singular portion of the Senator’s speech was his 
attempt to convince the Senator from North Carolina that his State 
would lose more than it would gain by attempting to establish more 
banks there. For if, as he argues, an act should pass allowing more 
banks to be established in that State, not having the bonds, they 
would have to go to New York to buy them; and for each $1,000 spent 
they would only have about $865 to put into cireulation. Conse- 
quently, for each bank established with $100,000 worth of bonds, the 
circulation in that State would be decreased 313,500, 

I find that there is a remarkable agreement between the letter of 
B. F. Nourse, published in the Boston Financial Record, and our 
friend, the Senator from Missouri, on this subject. 

Let us read from a newspaper article: 

In the debate on the curreney question in the Senate on Tuesday last, Mr. Mor 
TON, alluding to the speech of Mr. Scuurz, said, “The che apest of all politieal 
learning is thatobtained by eramming.” ‘That the hit was a palpable one is shown 
by the following coincidence between & passage in Mr. Scuunz’s speech and a re 
cent letter of Mr. B. F. Nourse, published in the Boston Financial Record. Mr. 
Nourse says 

“The more bank currency we have, the less capital will there be to loan. The 
bonds, $1,000,000, required to be deposited for an issuc of $100,000, are worth at least 
$1,120,000. The bank invests in bonds $220,000 more than the amount of currency 
receiyed. Then it must hold a reserve against the circulation, 15 per cent. in the 
country bank, or 25 per cent. in the redeeming cities—an average of over 20 per 
cent.: say $150,000 in legal-tenders against the $200,000 in circulation. Therefore it 
is that of every $1,120,000 invested in bank currency there are $400,000 dead tapital. 
Before the investment the whole 31,120,000 was loanable ; after the investmentonly 
$920,000 can be loaned.” 

Mr. Scuvuuz said: 

“The Senator from Indiana had argued that the organization of new national 
banks would be to increase the currency, as money would be loaned by them and 
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returned to the bank every thirt ixty, and ninety days. That argument was a | rency and the less a proportion will be left for legitimate business. F 
fallacy. Persons to establish these banks must buy bonds in New York to deposit 
in the Treasury, in order to get circulation. A $1,000 bond would cost $1,120. The 
money to buy this bond would be taken out of the home circulation, and for that 
£1,000 bond they would get just $900 circulation; 80 that it would cost $1,120 to get 


arirom giving 
ereater facilities to the transactions of legitimate business, increased inilation will 
only tend to inerease the want far in excess of the supply. Lndation will increas: 


| the want, for it will run up the premium on gold, and have the effeet of raisins 


| general prices, rendering thereby a greater volume of currency necessary to effect 

SOMK) the same exchanges. Inflation will not in proportion increase the supply, for it wii] 

iy the substitution of $1,000 for 21,000,000 Mr. Scnunz very ingeniously appro- | drivea larger proportion of the currency into the channels of speculation, and div: rt 

| s his own the argument and illustration of Mr. Nourse, and promulgates | it from the channels of legitimate business. One hundred millions will not hy Ip 
them to the world trom the national Senate Chamber. 


you, and if you put out two hundred millions it will help you still less, for the apr 


an tite will not be satistied; it will only be stimulated by the supply.—Congressional 
Does he not know that the amount paid for the bonds would go | Record, February 24, page 1720. 


into general circulation, and that the 90 per cent, issued as circula- 
tion on the bonds would be that much added to the volume of the 
currency? And does he not know further that the 90 per cent. issued 
as circulation for the bank in North Carolina would retarn home, er 
an equal amount of other bank circulation, every thirty, sixty, or 
ninety days, according to the time upon which loans were made by 
the bank, and thereby become a local circulation? Does he not know 
that money returns to the place where it is issued ; and does he not 
know that where a bank is not established the circulation is afloat 
and has no attraction except for investment, and naturally tlows 
away from that country and returns tv the banks again where it 
started? Does he not know that one of the great benefits to a com- 
munity in banking is to localize the currency and have that currency 
or an equal amount of it circulated in that vicinity? Does he not 
know that one of the great advantages to the people is this, that where 
the cireulation is local and the borrowing can be done at home, the 
interest is paid at home, and the $10,000 interest paid on $100,000 
loaned in your own State increases the amount of money in your State, 
whereas if that interest were paid to Rhode Island or Massachusetts it 
would deplete the amount of money in your State $10,000 and increase 
theamount of wealthin Rhode Island $10,000? Does henot know that? 
Is he so devoid of knowledge in this particular that he is willing that 
his own people shall pay interest as long as they live, to other 
States, increasing their wealth and decreasing the wealth of his owr 
people, rather than to have banks established in his own State and 
have loans effected at home? I should like to know if this is the policy 
he adopts for his own constituency. 

But, sir, it may even be possible that there are a few bonds in North 
Carolina; but, even supposing there are not, if the proposed increase 
is granted, it is possible that those who hold bonds elsewhere might 
he indaced to bank on them there, where the investment would pay 
such good interest. I presume the Senator and people of North Car- 
olina would like to have the privilege of trying the experiment. 

Lam inclined to think that the Senator from North Carolina looks 
upon if as rather severe to have the poverty of his State cast in his 
teeth as a reason why she should not have the same privileges allowed 
to her as to other States. Possibly this is sound theory, but it is 
rather severe practice, tosay the least of it, inmy judgment. Iwould 
have been glad if the Senator had ineluded Illinois and Missouri in 
his illustration of his view on this point; for I would like the Senate 
to have before it the response which would come up in answer thereto. 
Lam rather disposed to believe that Saint Louis would undertake to 
furnish a few millions of bonds if she had the opportunity to do so. 
And even Chicago, although burdened, as the Senator contends, with 
a superabundance of money, would, I think, risk a few more thou- 
sands at least. Possibly some of those plethoric New York bond- 
holders might conclude they could turn an honest penny by estab- 
lishing a few banks out there; and perhaps we might, with our grain 
and pork, catch a few drops from the stream ere it flowed back to 
the great ocean. 

Why, sir, I sympathize most sincerely with the Senator from North 
Carolina. His constituents tell him, as our constituents tell us, that 
they need more money to carry on their business operations, and to 
develop the resources of the State. He makes known their condition 
here, and argues in their behalf with fervor and eloquence. But he 
is met by the Senator from Missouri, who seemed anxious toinduce him 
to rest content with his condition, with the reply that if we issue 
more currency New York and the East, although burdened with money, 
will get it all, and you will be no better off then than now. Andif we 
authorize you to establish banks this will only leave you in a worse con- 
dition, for it will take money away from you instead of giving you 
more. ‘Truly, sir, this is rather a gloomy prospect for that State, which 
is so anxious to extend her business and give employment to her people. 
Perhaps the matter might be remedied by getting New York, while 
she is annexing Brooklyn, also to annex the State of North Carolina. 
Mr. President, it has been left for the Senator from Missouri to ad- 
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This is certainly a startling doctrine if true, and ought to cause ns 
of the West and South to plead with Congress to make all possille 
speed to draw in the greenbacks and contract the circulation. The 
greater the volume of money in circulation, the less we get; the less 
the volume, the more we get. Truly this is refreshing news, and if 
the correctness of the theory can only be established, we can easily 
devise a remedy. We have only to direct the withdrawal of the ex- 
cess of bank currency from those States which have more than their 
share, and by thus tapping the eastern resorvoir, a proportion of 
what is left will then flow South and West, and business will revive, 
and we will again be on the high-road to prosperity. It will not 
come until it is reduced. How does this proposition suit the Senator 
from Rhode Island? Will he come to the rescue, following the Sen- 
ator from Missouri in this grand scheme of reform and recuperation ? 
Will he empty some of the redundancy out of his pockets and retire 
it, and decrease the amount, that more may flow out to his needy 
neighbors, and that he may have more at home? According to the 
doctrine of the Senator from Missoni, it will most certainly result in 
filling them fuller than they were at first. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri attempted to amuse the 
Senate and galleries by describing his etfort to teach “Old Tatum” 
astronomy, and the obstinacy with which Old Tatum relied upon 
facts,as he saw them, instead of theory. The story is by no means new, 
but I suppose the Senator met with him again. But when the Sena- 
tor presents a proposition so new and wonderful as this, “that the 
more you get the less you have, and the less you get the more you have,” 
I think he beats Old ‘Tatum’s astronomy, and presents a proposition 
that Newton would scarcely have accepted as a part of his theory. 

This, Mr. President, might be considered simply as an attempt to 
amuse by a display of oratory and the power of sophistry, if it stood 
alone ; but when we bring together some of the different propositions 
laid down by the honorable Senator, and compare his arguments and 
illustrations with those of eastern capitalists, the whole matter as- 
sumes a much more serious phase, and the ery of the West and South 
against this eastern monopoly will appear to be not wholly without 
ground, I have no desire to array one section against another, for 
we have already experienced the bitter fruits of such a course; but I 
do desire, if in my power to do so, to induce eastern Senators to look 
at this matter in a broad and national point of view. Here we are 
told by the Senator from Missouri that, if we issue million after mil- 
lion of currency, it will only increase the amount in the East and 
lessen the amount in the West; and that if we authorize more banks 
in these needy sections the result will be just the same. And this we 
find is the very line of reasoning used by eastern capitalists and 
money-holders. And when a proposition is made to remove some of 
the bank surplus from the States which have an excess, the Senator 
from Rhode Island, with the utmost honesty and candor, tells us that 
a number of years’ experience has shown that his State has but the 
normal amount needed to transact their business, which I believe is 
now about sixty dollars per capita; while we of the West and South 
have only about from two to thirteen dollars per capita. Is it any 
wonder, then, that when we see such a strong attempt on the part of 
the East to curtail the amount now in circulation, and such argu- 
ments as these used to accomplish this end, we should look upon 
it as «movement on the part of the East to control the vast indns- 
tries of the West and South, by controlling the money-power of the 
nation? 

Sir, I charge no Senator with intending such a result as this, but I 
do claim that such would be the effect, and that the people of the 
West look upon it in this light. I do not wonder so much at eastern 
Senators who look at the matter from their stand-point (I will not say 
a selfish one) taking this view, but when those from the West are 
found in the very front of this policy, I cannot help thinking they 
have had their better judgments blinded by the arguments and rea- 
sonings in favor of capitalists without hearing the reasonings of the 
less opulent. Are we to presume that the present extensive move- 
ment among the farmers and laboring classes of this country has no 
foundation in actual grievances? Are we to believe that the present 
labor combinations and workingmen’s unions are wholly without sig- 
nificance? Are we so silly as to suppose they can be convinced that 
lessening the amount of currency will increase the price of wages and 
products? Even if we could do this, they would soon learn by expe- 
rience that we had deceived them, and would by their ballots drive 
those from power who did it. Sir, it matters not what the theory of 
political economists may be, the experiment now i: dungerous ; yes, 
dangerous in the extreme. The laboring classes and r~ lucers have 
learned the use of money and the advantages of gor 1 prices for their 
labor; they have, forthe past ten years, learneditsad vantages; andcall 
it irredeemable or what you will, they have learned to believe in its 
soundness. Are we then so blind as to think that they will see It 
withdrawn withonta severestruggle ? No, sir, we are badly deceived 
if we have any such idea as this. They prefer to fight their own bat- 


minister soothing-sirup to all the States in behalf of the interests of 
New York and New England. As well might he say to these States, 
“Hold on; you know not what you want. You will be ruined by more 
money, as you do not know how touse it. Borrow from the East and 
pay a high rate of interest, and transfer annually the amount from 
the profits arising from your capital, in your own State, to Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts; or Connecticut; it will finally absorb your cap- 
ital and wealth, and make you poor indeed, but will make them rich. 
‘This, however, will aid them to build up manufactories, and increase 
their banking capital, while you shall till the soii and become mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for them.” This is his logic, 
this his theory, and to this he appears to be bending all the powers 
of his mind. 

But, sir, the Senator from Missouri reaches the climax in the fol- 
lowing statement on this point: 


The greater the inflation, therefore, the more speculation will control the cur- 
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tles with speculators and monopolies, and they will, if we give them 
the weapons to do it with. : : : k : 

But there is oné very material fact in this connection which Sen- | 
ators appear to have entirely overlooked, hey seem to forget that 
while our issues were largest in amount they had no cireulat ion wort h 
mentioning in the South, but were contined to the North and West ; 
but since that day eleven million people have been added to the num- 
her to be supplied, and an area equal to an empire in extent. In com- 
paring our condition and wants before the war with our condition | 
and wants now they forget that four million slaves have been made 
free and are now learning the lessons of self-support and business life. 
‘These, sir, are no small items in the account. And those who talk so 
jlippantly in regard to Senators who are guided by facts, would do 
well to consider them. And when they denounce ourcurrency in such 
unmeasured terms, they would do well to remember that it has stood 
suecessfully a test that no other paper currency has ever undergone, 
with the whole amount nearly double what it is at present, contined 
almost exclusively to the Northern States, and while an unprecedented 
internal war was raging the gold-brokers of New York were plying 
all their arts against it. When the war ceased, and the wall of sep- 
aration was Withdrawn, and the wants of a nation increased in num- 
bers nearly one-third, and an area nearly one-half, doubled in activity 
and operators, all to be supplied with a medium of exchange, just 
then we commence a reduction in the volume of our currency, and 
when we take into consideration the amount in circulation in 1865 and 
1266, and the amount in circulation now, it is no wonder the people 
look upon this attempt at still further contraction as something 
alarming; and in order to show the condition the country must be 
reduced toif the currency be not increased but contracted, I will give 
the following tables, showing the amount of currency in circulation 
in the years 1865 and 1866: 


Now, sir, in looking at the prosperity of the country then, and its 
want of an equal prosperity now, who is there that can say that we 
have a sufficient amount of money, at this time, unless it be one who 
is working in the interests of the few against the many, of capital 
against labor, of the money-lenders against the money-borrowers, of 
the moneyed power of the East to control allthe industries of the South 
and West, and finally of the old countries against the young and 
growing. 

Right here, sir, let me give an illustration of what the theories of 
some of these gentlemen would do with this country, by reading from 
one of the great teachers on political economy, who has been before 
our Committees on Finance this winter, thundering into their ears 
the necessity of a contraction of the currency, who is also one of the 
great lights whom our friend from Missouri delights to honor. 1 read 
from The Science of Wealth, by Amasa Walker, page 232, 
ing of the national banks he says: 



































In speak- 


The Government has out, as we have seen, four hundred millions, an amount 
almost double the circulation in 1860, and of course much more than the natural 
wants of the country require; so that the three hundred millions furnished by the 
banks was just so much in addition to the previous redundancy. Not a dollar of 
it is now wanted, or has ever been needed. The result has been an excessive de 
rangement of the monetary aifairs of the country, and of all trade at home and abroad. 


There is one of the great writers on political economy in 1868. He 
says, When we reduced our currency to $400,000,000, it was more than 
we needed, and was a redundancy of currency; and the $300,000,000 
bank-notes added to it was just that much in excess of redundant cur- 
rency, and was not then and never had been needed. 

Now, I have but one or two remarks to make in reference to this, 
If we never needed more than $400,000,000 in this country, and did not 
even need that, will my friend from Missouri or my friend from Ohio 
tell me how you would have paid your Army? You would have had to 








1265 pay money. How would you have kept your business going? Does 
National-bank notes outstanding.................. ae het eS od $171, 321,903 | hot any man that knows anything, who can figure up two and three 
oll A ON aa a cones ches acdeceesecoesssudecs ede 698, 918, 800 | to be five, know that you cannot keep an army of one million men on 
State-bank notes, (estimated). .......-.--. 220.2 e eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 58, 000, 000 $400,000,000, and also allow for the business of a count ry like this? If 
a Ete te de ahs emannnnuict 922. 240. 703 | ® Man does not know that, he does not know anything about armies. 
ies nee a UR TOI oo isis bens once s doxdeseneenceevases 830, 000,000 | If & man will sit down and make the calculation, in two minutes he 
———_—— | will see that that amount of money would not have kept the Army 
Lotal....--+-++++-+++ tae a iser rn tee tak pea a Seren eensnetas=o55s) _1, 798, 240,703 | paid and supplied; and yet this writer says we did not need it then, 
1266 ~~~ | we never did need it, and do not need it now, and that it is all a re- 

National-hbank notes ..... pkg hiauskalnsephumidatiines meron Saadeh iat 280, 253, 818 | dundancy of currency! 
I ROU nnd aah ss scat Wakiadavecisbcnsecssisseseeeedscqates 9, 748, 025 There is where my friend from Missouri gets his idea of contracting 
Ee OD NON 6a 55 dav nde ad dbve4escnnaeesechenseases 608, 870, 825 | the currency, perhaps; and I expect our friend, the Senator from Ohio, 
ce a 892. 872. (sa | Gets some of his ideas there. I have not a word to say against our 
SI Seda agin cate ot Sacre cacwbcdaweenny doses cduncnceneuse £39, 000, 000 | friend Walker, because he is a writer on political economy. It a man 
—— in this Senate should attack the theories of a writer on political econ 

Ticiccntsaean<osuineee a aia: alent lin bn kien leks aes 1, 728, 872, 668 


omy, he would be set down by our contraction friends as wanting in 
knowledge. The political economists know all things, and facts 
amount to nothing. It is trne Mr. Walker has written a great deal. 
He has made some strange figures and some strange illustrations. 
He says a leather cap is better than a paper cap, and so it is; that 
an iron plow is better than a wooden plow, and so it is; and many 


Since which time contraction has gone on until the whole amount 
of curreney of every kind now outstanding is only $742,000,000, Add 
the twenty-five millions of reserves, since issued, making $767,000,000, 
as shown in the following table: 


hindi 1873 sony pay voy | Other things which are true. As ascientilic man, he may be a suc- 
eee ee Stine eeewetenececrocececencsonces soveederenmseervasess ee : = cess. As a political economist, in the light of our friends from Mis- 
Legal-tonder and othr notes... 000 cc LIE, aot, gaz! 207 | souri and Ohio, doubtless he is a success; but as a_politieal econo- 
—_—_—_——— | mist, writing for the benetit of mankind other than bankers and the 
. airs serosvesies Stern cesrtnt Baia terseenesaseeniohinr nse: 74, 797, 919 | rich and opulent, he is a failure. Ido not know how extensive this 
Seven thistion outats a 2 ee oe Laan ; , 
even-thirties outstanding. .....-.---+-++++-++++ bot ee secon seascehiows's =... 4, ste thing of writing is in the Walker family. We have a book written 
rs er ree Wor re ee et = PE 742. 072.019 | by @ person by the name of Walker other than Professor Walker 
Add twenty-five million of reserve issued ..............2-...22--0--+ 25, 000,000 | Dr. Mary Walker, of this city. She has written a work called Hit. 
a. ———— | Lhave not read the Hit; I do not know whether it is a hit or not; 
st eR AE ee ead cane lites ERAS AGSES RRS ONaRE Aah emake 767, O72, O19 | | ae ; —- cae galt Ma sh tinthe : ae te 4 
. | but if if teaches the theory of finance, and exhibits as much igno 
a IE iis ds iccccvic sa scecdsicices dices eters 922, 240.703 | Trance as there is in that Science of Wealth, by Professor Amasa 
Me I I DO nino inci vnonceec 666 s60ecnieswecseccavccns 767, 072,919 | Walker, about the necessities and wants of this country, I do not 
ete ee ee ‘ead it; I want to save myself thé ‘ouble, sughter. 
Amount of Contraction ...c...ceceee ee, ee ee 161, 778, 784 . ma 7” . ad 7 AA . — ef : a = . , a. “ H ! — " | 
PUT ES Se RE ae La ee aaa a 829. 725. 000 Te 18 anot er PTC a wet connected With this ques 1on whieh 
_—__—________ | appears to be forgotten in this debate: that near the close of the war, 
PIs ceces se ucnnseasssnksoesencasesssonensscenenseess 1, 018, 167,784 | and for a year or two after it, when our curreney was so much more 


abundant in proportion to those using it, and before the South was 
fully opened to its use, the system of cash payments became almost 
universal in the interior of the country, and, in fact, in most business 
transactions everywhere. But the increased demand to supply the 
wants of the South, and in consequence of the system of contraction 
adopted by the then Secretary of the Treasury, forced the people to 
expand the credit policy in a corresponding ratio, or to curtail all the 
works of improvement and manufacturing which had been undertake 
during this period. It was therefore the contraction and increased want 
of curreney, and not a superabundance, which produced the necessity 
for running in debt, of which there is so much said on this floor. 
Why, sir, the people were never freer from debt in proportion to the 
business done than in 1865, at the close of the war, when Mr. MeCal- 
loch began his system of contraction, and at the very time eleven 
millions more of people were to be supplied. 

Was it to be supposed that the activity and energy which the ade- 
quate supply of money had put into operation, and which was giving 
prosperity and happiness to the country, would suddenly dwart itself 
to suit financial notions without a severe struggle? The inevitable 
result was an « xpeci« nt to meet the consequent want, and credit w: 


If we estimate the population of the portion of the United States 
using this currency in 1865 at thirty millions, it gives a per capita of 
nearly thirty-one dollars, excluding the seven-thirty bonds. 

Senators will admit this was a contraction if we include the seven- 
thirty bonds in the calculation. But let us exclude them, and wes till 
find the contraction has been $130,448,000 since that time. Yet some 
on this Senate floor tell me that we have had no such thing, and 
they try to make me believe it. Perhaps some Senators will dispute 
these figures. If any one disputes them, I refer him to a book written 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Currency, and put forth by 
him as such Secretary, (pages 94 and 96.) I also refer him to the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency, commencing at page 
2, where the amount of currency for the various years is given. 
1 have taken the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Finance Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and made this state- 
ment from them, and know that it shows correctly the amount of 
contraction which has taken place in the currency of the country 
since 1866. And by whom was the larger amount used? It was in 
circulation in the Northern States alone, exclusive of the people of the 
South, for but little of this money went into circulation in that sec- 
Hon until after 1866, and after this contraction began. 


expanded. At the very moment, above ali others, when an adequate 
supply was needed, the opposite course was adopted; and right lere 
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lies the true cause of the late panic, which resulted from a money 
famine, and not from an excessive supply. But still, like Patrick 
Henry’s ery of “beef, beef,” the cry of the Senator from Missouri is 
“eneculation, speculation!” Spéculation in what, and where? The 
bulls and bears of New York use only a portion of the currency in 
their operations. In what kind of speculations, then, is it used? In 
railroad schemes and stocks. Admit it. Can railroads be built with- 
out labor and materials? Are not laborers by the thousands drawn 
from the cities and given employment and wages; do not our western 
farmers supply them with provisions? Does not Pennsylvania fur- 
nish the iron, and New Jersey the engines? The money paid for the 
construction is scattered through the country in a thousand rivulets ; 
inventive genius is pressed forward into new fields of discovery ; 
manufactories which have been lying idle are started into active op- 
eration; the farmer finds a home market for his produce at a good 
price, and his widening fields, expanding barn, and new dwelling 
show the effect. But we are told that the bubble will soon burst, 
and that those who hold the stock will find it worthless. It is true 
this often turns out to be the case in reference to railroad and other 
stocks ; yet still the road is there, giving life and activity to a newly 
opened section; the profit to the iron manufacturers is still in their 
pockets or in their business; the enlarged farm, barn, and dwelling 
are still there, and the way to market open. The speculators ‘may 
be injured, but the laborers and producers, as a whole, are not to any 
very great extent. I am no advocate of wild and reckless specula- 
tion, but the disastrous effect of speculation in stocks as a general 
rule falls on the right parties—those who indulge in it. But in his 
numerous allusions to this, as connected with the recent panic, the 
Senator from Missouri has failed to mention one very important fact, 
and one which he, so familiar with European affairs, certainly should 
not have overlooked. It is this: that a large portion—yes, a very 
large portion—of the railroad bonds thrown into market, to carry on 
the larger railroad schemes of this country, has been taken in Europe. 
And why taken in Europe? Because there they have money and we 
have not; and not only does the profit, that is the interest, go there 
on them and our Government bonds, but it is paid in gold, and keeps 
our country constantly drained of all the gold we can produce or ob- 
tain. And we are told that most of the loans now made in Europe 
are required to be paid in gold. 

Let us take one example: the Northern Pacific Railroad scheme 
claimed to be wholly on a gold basis, as I understand. Jay Cooke, 


Condition of the New York banks for past five years. 














adopting the theory of these Senators, determined to secure those 
who held these bonds from all the evils and vicissitudes of a tluctuat- 
ing currency. Hedetermined to take “the great steamer of five thou- 
sand tons, and, defying the storm and angry sea, break his course” 
through the waves of a fluctuating money. We all know the sequel 
Was this one of the sins of the greenbacks? I am rather inclined to 
believe it was for the lack of greenbacks, and not on account of their 
being in excess of the business wants of the country. No, sir; it was 
want of faith in the enterprise on which the bonds were predicate 
which caused them not to be taken in suflicient amounts to carry the 
enterprise through, and Jay Cooke not being enabled to procure the 
money, when the money was not in the country to be procured, that 
caused the explosion of the scheme. But perhaps I have not looked 
far enough into the Senator’s model authorities, “ Mareo Polo” and 
“Amasa Walker,” to see the connection between the cause and 
eflect. 

Mr. President, this ery of “speculation” and “gambling” is the 
veriest sophistry, coupled with an attempt to injure the credit of our 
country. We know, and these Senators know, that millions after 
millions of railroad bonds and State bonds are now held in Europe 
which have been negotiated there in the last five or six years—I do 
not know the amount, but it is admitted to be several hundred mil- 
lions—and yet Senators here are raising a ery of alarm, as thonch the 
heavens were about to fall, because we propose to increase the ciren- 
lation « few millions, secured by the wealth and gold bonds of the 
Government. Come back to specie payment, they say, and the mania 
for speculation will be cured. Why, sir, are they trying to create an 
alarm about our money and the credit of our Government, both in 
Europe and at home, for the benetit of speculators, the very class 
they so roundly denounce? It would seem so indeed. Many ungen- 
erous people even say so. I will not, however. er 

Speculators are ever ready, however, to catch up such words of 
alarm sounded in high places, and use them to their own advantage; 
and the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Bourwe..] Was 
right in saying “ Such a course injures our credit more than our out- 
standing notes.” 

In this connection, and in order to show the correctness of my posi- 
tion and that the Senator from Missouri is mistaken so far as the 
facts go, I will introduce from the last report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency the following table, showing the condition of the New 
York banks for the past five years: 











































































October 9, 1869. | October 8, 1870. | October 2, 1871. | October 3, 1872. September 12,1273 
Resources, - " . aaah -—-} — ——— —— ~ 
54 banks. 54 banks. 54 banks. | 50 banks. 48 banks. 
Loans on United States bonds on demand. ............-2+eeeee ee eeeeee veneee $9, 414, 376 00 $9, 012, 964 10 $5, 661, 498 50 $3, 180, 738 35 2, 938, 875 98 
Other atocke, bonds, &0., On Gomand......cccrccccccccccccccccccccccscercces 48, 650, 888 51 53, 809, G02 90 70, 185, 331 18 53, 409, (624 68 57. O16, 130 34 
Lone MAAN 1 BONE onc con vnccscceescce oo csveccescccnse secscn voseescsesccleesess vesecs cessseleoncccsscoscsecece|ssesne Sladek ol tt 3. 411. 738 28 - gay sa 00 
a ee dc ccabbunt sedi sees sacbeakabenkenbaen 100, 237, 639 30 105, 146, 590 54 122, 206, 969 10 123, 183, 624 55 133. 924 310 17 
I ere ee eI Pn eed eeoeeebentatt 241, 054 67 |. 112, 928 40 215, 166 19 295, 675 50 "162 459 04 
ae ID, 8 35. oo neducrenepbsnsdcburecnecbesheenesentebes cenubens 41, 762, 450 00 40, 856, 550 00 38, 337, 600 00 34, 312, 100 00 33, $70. 100 00 
OR DOF GAOEEB «0a 06 dcce os cecdcwencescccccnvrcrsceneccecasensseeesenseess 1, 474, 000 00 700, 000 00 4, 569, 000 00 1, 066, 750 00 60) 000 00 
i . sinbenenébtdsaeneenh ce bamageu 5, 011, 500, 00 6, 569, 750 00 5, 624, 050 00 4 310. 700 00 3. 322. 400 00 
EE coo as cieanelleneaaedbeuticksien 6,514, 988 07 6, 990, 261 39 5, 949, 250 03 4. 400, 397 21 4252. 17 40 
Due from national banks .........- ia diicindssichaspcaasiiadiadabassdemsosenit 13, 952, 536 46 12, G17, 724 05 15, 342, 721 82 13, 225; 611 01 15, 740, 765 99 
I 0 2k de panera aaneesanua heer 1, 806, 730 94 2, 472, 529 36 | 3, 173, 841 40 3, 232 205 48 2 O77 286 04 
ees OR, eee Ce PAOD . . on ccccnsnuss coscaensncocucsneesetoones 7, 422, 099 95 7, 833, 189 04 | 8, 034, 205 88 8 061, 352 99 8 460. g24 33 
EEE dadibeninacasmscernsnaiss>sstenssonetpnncebeotabens vaievt 1, 103,007 65 1, 282, 525 00 1, 250, 116 17 1, 117,471 34 905, C22 11 
Premiums paid ..............+.- asbisdnethiveaseiaassionthdeavenceiiniasetl 805, 508 82 921, 615 25 1, 232, 601 10 "804, 339 19 766, 179 69 
ERMINE vonticcabnrinabncunsyreddéeds sscaunsenycend snpeschpenens events 3, 487, 581 39 2, 330, 751 92 2, 765, 929 97 3, 649, 474 86 2 052, 769 53 
Clearing-house exchanges ..........-..--.+ a ee 78, 555, 991 12 66, 527, 335 53 75, 858, 034 12 89, 971, 391 35 67, 897, 740 69 
Ne AOME: DONO. « ase ssc1se>secqnuns sdssonsesnecesconssoonsessssstenes 1, 755, 346 00 2, 691, 519 00 1, 833, 474 00 2, 724, 791 00 2, G18, 583 0 
PCED wisn tncnnnanncacewnecsonnesxesens ents ands cdnaaanihinedine 611, 751 74 331, 076 76 204, 857 09 "293, 901 62 "$38, 394 2 
ER nach cicconhsnéanedbuccscnenvencapesnasventheeacernstvevenvechasbenssns 1, 792, 740 73 1, 607, 742 91 1, 121, 869 40 920, 767 37 1, 063, 200 55 
Gold T DORTEEY MOGEB. «ov ncccccccccccncsccessosessccssessecesccce suscessscees 16, 897, 900 CO 7, 533, 900 00 7, 590, 260 00 | 5, 454, 580 00 13 500 610 00 
LADOUNIEE RONND 500 06 5 wvccine senses sctcvcesavrnereceasecoverscésneonteees 21, 070, 062 00 17, 648, 577 00 32,044,183 00 | 27, 004. 485 00 21, 468, 530 00 
Three por coms, CortiGontes .........00.2cer2-cersscccceccccvscecceseceseoses 12, 050, 000 00 11, 140, 600 00 500, 000 00 | 575, 000 00 arte 
United States certificates of deposit... ....ceccecccccccccnscc cccsscvccces|eccece sce scececsclowecccccssccsccccslecsosccces stds <a 5,855,000 00 | 10, £10, 000 00 
Ce, oO scovuunabiuiaabedhebsctbedesneeen 15, 945, 000 00 7, 015, 000 00 17, 895, 000 00 | 5, 585, 000 00 |....... ae 
——- ————— —_—_— ine blac te te =—_— 
a a alte i gelle n  a eaa | 390, 563,093 35 | 375, 152,133 15 | 422, 345,958 95 | 395, 976, 719 78 | 389, 486, 310 43 
* : | 
. _ ae 
be | October 9, 1869. | October 8, 1870. | October 2, 1871. | October 3, 1872. |September 12,1473. 
Liabilities. -——_——_—___—_|—_—_———_ | Lie ie feces 
| S4banks. | 54 banks. | 54 banks. 50 banks. 48 banks. 
sidelined . = calcd esate iamemeinatiaaiiamadnatneatiahadadien ocd healiapenninnadieniccniias aiemetneaniglalieas on 
| | ~| [vias ee 
Re. avin owisaceve sneweussvecrsencavaccaa sens svesscbeccneenueecenens $73,218,100 00 | $73, 435,000 00 | 873, 235,000 00 | 871, 285, 000 00 $70, 235, 000 00 
Sur us fund. ween ec cecceees hens ndbSSen tn by meeNe be behehornens nebiewounenn 17, 768, 667 71 | 1k, 835, 099 19 19, 468, 615 29 20, 878, 877 81 21 923, 211 45 
EE hese vibtisnaits ws nloisbucengvkn<cbeyinsencnadbanennaan’ | 10,964,277 76 | 10,039,181 42 | 10, 388,683 51 | 11, 049, 162 30 11, 210, 470 03 
National-bank cirenlation......... _pohcnthhbh wie wc chugenebadhih abs saeeens 34, 683, 075 00 32, 945, 080 00 30, 632, 976 00 28’ 070, 951 00 @7. 482. 342 00 
State-bank circulation...........-.. hinccgocnmus chiles cabe meade aes 243, 974 00 235, 950 00 226, 479 00 "1891575 00 "146, 525 00 
Dividends, unpaid .........---.-eceeee cere eee c eee eeeeeeeeenereeeeeeereeeeee| tees neeneees seen 236, 860 65 265, 569 71 261, 830 46 205, 979 60 
Individual Pe EEE -baber~-necunehsseouncoasnesnente Ser yeepearite 136, 660,848 70 | 127, 991, 339 O1 141, 091, 424 39 117, 749, 902 19 111, 46:3, 264 (4 
ae g : sapedaleebageieeiendnceedieietieced tiie tines teat e eee bate eee 6, 170, 566 29 12, 101, 731 10 
CR iin ssc getavcdanecesencsesvessnsenvene s tinbaiedieladiateaan 52,530,265 47 | 37, 689,570 53 44, 679, 638 56 63, 827, 794 36 42, 695, 185 *1 
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It will be seen by this that their condition at the commencement of 
the panic was not materially different from that of the previous years, 
and that the extended loans give no evidence of superinducing that 
extravagant speculation which has been charged on the currency as 
the cause of the panic. It makes it certain that we must look else- 
where for the cause than in the extraordinary drain of money for 
speculative purposes. The amount of the entire loans for each year, 
exclusive a the item of “ other stocks, bonds, &c., on demand,” as 
shown by this table, is as follows, using millions in round numbers 
only: in 1869,$109,000,000 ; in 1870, $14,000,000; in 1871, $123,000,000 ; 
in 1872, $130,000,000 ; in 1873, $140,000,000 ; the last being in excess of 
the previous year only ten millions, an amount certainly too small 
to indicate an unusual drain for vicious speculation. ; 

If speculation in this time had increased to an extensive degree, 
the error cannot be charged to the character or the amount of our 
currency, any more than the “tulip mania” was chargeable to the 
kind or quantity of money in Holland during that strange excitement, 
or the Darien scheme to the money of Scotland. That there has been 
during the past seven years an extensive speculation in railroad stocks 
is certainly true. But when we learn that contraction of our circu- 
lating medium has kept pace almost with indebtedness for carry- 
ing out great enterprises, it 18 morally certain that it has not been 
owing to the amount of currency in circulation in this country. Add 
to this the debts contracted by States, cities, towns, &c., and this 
fact becomes too clear to need further proof. 

If this mania for running in debt is traced to its true cause it will 
not be found in the character or amount of our currency. It willnot 
be traced to its superabundance, but to its constant contraction during 
the last few years, during which our need for it has increased so rap- 
idly. But it is said the panie has to a great extent shut us out from 
borrowing abroad. This is doubtless true, and in many respects it is 
well that it isso; but this very fact increases the necessity for more 
money at home. Let us have the meaus of borrowing at home, and 
thus keep the interest here, and stop the constant drain on our 
resources for the benefit of foreign money-lenders. 

But, sir, the immense legitimate business put into operation through 
the influence of a greater amount of money must languish if all its 
resources are suddenly cut off. And what must be the further effect 
if, in addition, we now still further contract the currency? Does the 
Senator from Missouri want to see the iron manufactories, not only of 
Pennsylvania, but of Saint Louis, lying idle, and the owners and 
operators thrown out of employment? The venerable Senator from 
Pennsylvania understands too well the interests of his own State to 
advocate such a destructive policy as this. 

Sir, turn this matter as we will, and look at it from any side what- 
ever, and it does present the appearance of being a stupendous scheme 
of the money-holders to seize this opportunity of placing under their 
control the vast industries of the nation. Therefore I warn Senators 
against pushing too far the great conflict now going on between cap- 
italand labor. It is not our duty to legislate exclusively for either, 
but as far as possible to try and harmonize the interest of the two. 
Capital rests upon labor; but when it attempts to press too heavily 
upon that which supports it in a free republic, the slumbering vol- 
cano, Whose mutterings are beginning already to be heard, will burst 
forth with a fury that no legislation can quell. Both should be equally 
fostered and both equally protected. 

And here let me quote from a Michigan authority, the Berrien 
County Record, to show the feeling in some parts of that section on 
this subject; and I quote this, not because it is from any particular 
paper, but because the language is a true statement of the case: 

It is a lamentable fact that the financial question is leading to a conflict between 
capital and labor, money and production. Thecapitalists, the possessors of money, 
who stand isolated from the laboring and producing classes, are getting themselves 
n hostile array to oppose with might and main every effort to increase the eur- 
rency of this country to something like an equal ratio with other commercial na- 
tions. The East, especially the Wall streeters and banks, want no more money. 
They prefer to have the volume of currency limited so that combinations may be 
entered into and the money cornered. Every time a few millions of the currency 
are locked up in the East, the West suffers, the products of the West decline in price, 
and the western producer suffers, while the eastern capitalist makes money. The 
time has come when this state of affairs should and must be remedied. The inter- 
ests of the South and West are identical on this point, and unless the East will yield 
to that which is just and right, the result cannot be otherwise than disastrous in 


- — This the money-lenders of New York will learn, but perhaps not until it 
15 too late. 


_it is folly for contraction and specie-payment Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to be talking constantly about the evils of an irredeemable currency. The 
people have tried it, and are perfectly satisfied with it. They have been suffering, 
as were the entire business interests of the West and South, from the gradual but 
certain contraction of the currency which has been in progress since the close of 
the war. The people have and do fully realize that their most prosperous times 
were when currency was the most plentiful. It is true it was not so good for the 
money-lender and the capitalist, but for the laborer, the manufacturer, aud the pro- 
(lucer, for three-fourths of the people of the entire country, it was far better taan 


it is to-day, 

What, Mr. Président, does this hue and ery against our greenbacks 
mean ? What is intended by branding them with such epithets as 
’ Irredeemable currency,” “debased paper,” “disgrace to the nation,” 
‘lieon its face,” &e.? What do Senators, even those who helped to give 
origin to this money, mean by comparing it toconfederate serip, French 
assignats, and the Chinese money of the thirteenth century? Why, 
sir, one would almost be led to think we have a gold-room here in this 
Senate Chamber. One would think, from their frantic declarations 
against depreciated paper and speculation, that a John Law was at 
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the head of our financial affairs, and that we were on the point of 
starting him on another Mississippi scheme. Sir, there is no parallel 
between the two. His paper was not based upon a secure foundation, 
hence in no sense similar to our money, or that which we now propose, 
except that it was stamped on paper; but in one particular if was 
similar to the plans preposed by our specie-payment advocates—it was 
to be paid in gold on demand; but when the alarm came among the 
people, and they demanded their gold, and it was not there with which 
to redeem the notes, of course a crash came, the whole thing went up 
in a balloon, and the people of France were the sufferers. We have 
had experiences even in this country of bank-notes being based on 
gold, when the banker did not have the gold, nor did he ever expect 
to have it; and when the banks failed to pay, the people who held 
the notes were the sufferers—a state of things which never can exist 
under our present system while our Government, with all its wealth 
and resources, stands at the back of our currency, unless these gentle- 
men succeed in destroying the credit of the Government by their 
attempt to bind it hand and foot and turn it over to the money- 
changers. Their suecess in either proposition, of at once returning to 
specie payments or redeeming the greenbacks with a5 per cent. gold- 
bearing bond, as proposed by the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, would accomplish this result. The idea of returning to specie 
payments at this time, with the amount of specie in this country, is 
too absurd to admit of argument. 

But, sir, in order to show these gentlemen—but they do not need to 
be shown, however, because they know it themselves—that it is im- 
possible to return to specie payments at once or within any short 
time, it is but necessary to take the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. With his annual report is communicated that of the 
Director of the Mint, who says: 

It is true that the mines of the world produce annually about one hundred millions 
of gold; but in considering this as a stock to be drawn upon for coinage, it must be 
remembered that the consumption of gold in the arts has largely increased during 
the last twenty-three years, and now approximates to about twenty-five millions per 
annum. 

That leaves about $75,000,000 per annum of gold to go into coin as 
a circulating medium. He further says: 

The coin, except as to the Pacific-coast States and Territories, being as a general 
thing in the Treasury and banks, the present time is a favorable one for estimating 
the amount of gold and silver coin inthe country. From the most reliable data ob- 
tainable, the gold coin is estimated at $135,000,000, and subsidiary silver $5,000,000— 
total $140,000,000. 

Making the total amount of coin in this country, of gold and sil- 
ver, $140,000,000. With $742,000,000 of paper to be redeemed, with 
interest to be paid upon about $400,000,000 of railroad and other seen- 
rities in Europe, with interest to be paid amounting to $60,000,000 per 
annum by this Government to foreign countries, with a drain of from 
tifty to sixty millions of our gold for traveling expenses of travelers 
abroad, and with a production in the country not beyond $60,000,000, I 
want some mathematician to tell me how we are to return to specie 
payments. If he can, I shall be obliged to him. While the balance of 
trade is against us, while we are paying about $50,000,000 of gold to 
Cuba alone, and export there of other articles but about $15,000,000, 
who will tell me how we can resume, with that tlow of gold from this 
country, at this time? Lhope some good genius will arise and dictate 
to us the manner in which it is to be done, because none of us can 
now devise the plan. 

Sir, it would seem, if we judge by the arguments and plans of the 
eastern bankers and brokers, that there is behind this a scheme to fix 
upon the necks of the people an interest-bearing debt of $400,000,000, 
in order to drain the public Treasury of twenty millions annually in 
gold for the benefit of those who have capital to buy up the green- 
backs. Why does every scheme proposed by those in favor of con- 
traction contain some plan for converting the greenbacks into interest- 
bearing bonds, free from taxation? Somehow these two propositions, 
in some shape, are found in every plan they bring forward. 

Sir, the scheme is a grand, and I might say startling one, that may 
well arouse the people of the country. Withdraw the greenbacks by 
converting them into these interest-bearing gold bonds, and thus add 
twenty millions annually to the profits of the money-lenders, and not 
reissue the greenbacks, thereby contracting to the $400,000,000, Then 
allow them to make the additional profit by banking on them, Re- 
quire all the country banks to pool their gold reserves in New York, 
and the whole money-power of the Union is in their hands; and, 
having drained the Treasury of its gold reserves, there is no check 
left upon the power which will be centered at New York. The inte 
rior banks and the public Treasury itself will be at their mercy. 

Mr. President, in order to satisfy the Senator from Missouri that 
other men of equal experience with himself entertain views some- 
what different from his own, I will read some extracts from a letter 
of Mr. Isaac Buchanan, in response to an article published last fall 
in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, attributing to Mr. Buchanan the honor 
of having first suggested our present financial system to Mr. Salmon 
P. Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury. This letter is published in 
the Spectator, a newspaper published at Hamilton, province of Onta- 
rio, Canada, November 26, 1573, in which the contractionists will find 
something from a Canada stand-point worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Buchanan quotes from a communication in the Evening Tele- 
graph, as follows: 

In the case of England the above simply means that with about $350,000 000 of 
specie, and over $5,000,000,000 of bank and other credits, she has undertaken to 
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make the larger volume interchangeable at pleasure with that portion of the 
smaller—about $116,000 000—which is within the control of the banks, and that a 
small abstraction from the amount will render it entirely impossible to settle even 
the trifling portion of the $5,000,000,000, which is at any one time called for in days 
of financial quiet 

In the strnggle to retain this trifling amount of specie, immense interests ape 
crippled or entirely sacrificed, large numbers of workmen are eventually thrown 
out of employment, and society is disturbed in its relations, the rich being made 
richer and the poor poorer. These terrible things are done because mankind still 
barbarously worship the golden idol. 

Che reformers in England have for half a century been endeavoring to improve 
the condition of the masses, but not knowing the cause of the disease, their reme- 
dies have utterly failed to produc oacure. If the British government would take 
into its own hands, where it belongs, the issue of the currency, furnish from time 
to time such a volume as the business of the country demanded, and make it inter 
chanveable with consols, England might one day reach stable tinancial and indus- 
trial pround. Circulating notes which would cancel any debt as they moved, would 
cause a curtailment of credit, and crises having nothing to start from or feed upon, 
would be an utter impossibility. Then might the poor and the moderately rich 
hope to rise; but such crises as that of 1868, from which Great Britain took five 
years to recover, if often repeated in the future, will render snch improvements 
out of the question. Let our own people learn by the lesson which is now being 
given to them abroad— 


are they quietly responding. And such is the case in all our larger 
cities toa greater or less extent. The want of money for the business 
of the country had strained credit until the crash came; a larve 
portion of the productive operations ceased, and the employés were 
thrown out of employment, and hence the present distress. Is jot 
this a plain statement of facts, known even to the boys on the street ? 
But the Senator from Missouri tells us they have money hoarded }), 
the millions. I presume this will be good news to them, and that they 
will be asking for some of it as soon as they read the Senator’s speec|), 

Let this suttice in regard to his theories and arguments. The show 
of oratory and well-rounded sentences fail to hide their fallacious. 
ness from view. Prick the bubble anywhere with reason or fact, aud 
it bursts into air. With one hand he has reared a huge manof straw, 
and with the other he has destroyed it. 

Let us therefore turn for a moment to the question before us, lest 
we forget it in this buttertly chase. No one is here, Mr. President, 
asking the Government to set in motion her presses to grind out an 
unlimited quantity of “irredeemable paper.” No one is here asking 
for an issue of currency which is not well secured, and by a gold bond 
backing it at that. No matter what propositions may have hereto- 
(ore been presented, nor how good nor how bad they were, there is 
nothing of the kind now before us. The simple question in substance 
is this: shall we increase to a moderate degree the present bank 
currency under the present banking law, especially in those States 
which have not received their proportion according to wealth and 
population? Or, to change the form but not the substance, it is this: 
shall simple justice and equality be extended to the Western and 
Southern Staies; shall the farmers, mechanics, business men, and 
producers of the West be reduced to the condition of hewers of wood 
and drawets of water for eastern capitalists; shall they be forced to 
give their labor, toil, and sweat to eastern money-lenders for interest ? 
This, Mr. President, is the real question before us. Twist it, turn it, 
and manipulate it as you will, this is the real point at issue. 

As an evidence of the monopoly in this matter, and of the injustice 
which is being done the West and South, I present the following 
table from the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, which 
exhibits the apportionment of the whole amount of circulation author- 
ized by law (8354,000,000) to the different States and Territories, upon 
the basis of population and wealth as given in the census returns of 
1270, together with the amount outstanding and authorized, and the 
excess and deficiency: 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 8 


Referring to this country— 
as they have from that at home, and all will soon be we ll with us. 
Mr. Buchanan proceeds to say : 


I wrete the same views as this letter contains in the New York newspapers in 
1837 against “A Hard-Money Bigot,” I being then president of the Board of Toronto, 
and having arrived from England at New York in the midst of the money panic 
In May, 1837, [ was mainly instrumental in getting the Upper Canada Parliament 
called together at Toronto to save this country from the effects of the specie sus- 
pension in United States, and my evidence can be seen in the journal of the as- 
sembly at that time. You know [differ from the original paper-money or “ taxation- 
notes” advocates in England by my insisting that the legal tender should have gold 
as its security though not as its standard. And the details of my views were ex- 
pre ssed as follows at the international banquet given at Hamilton on Ist August 
hist 

‘No conspiracy against humanity was ever so Machiavellian, or so fatal, as the 
aristocratic class interest and hard-anoney conspiracy against mankind in England 
has been. Enugland had paper money foreed on her at the end of last century by 
the necessities of the continental war, and through it she trinmphed not only in her 
wars but in her far greater achievement of securing the prosperity and happiness 
of her own domestic industry, or, in other words, of the great mass of her people. 
it was seen that the question of labor and the question of money are one question ; 
the solution of the one being the solution of the other: plentiful, and therefore 
cheap money, being a convertible term for plentiful and AP paid employment; but 
the people in those days had no levislative power to guard this great blessing even 
if they had the intelligence, which we may fairly infer they had not, seeing that 
even in the present day, after the working classes have got votes, they seem hum- 
bugged into the idea that the possession of the power to reform is reform, and they 
do not exercise the power given them by their votes te do away with class legisla- 
tion, the opposition to which cost hundreds of their fathers their lives on the scaf- 
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EASTERN STATES. In the census report of 1870, collated by Mr. Walker, on page 5, this 
——————— . statement is made: * Hundreds of millions are owned in the East 
— eB. | a in the form of mortgages on the real estate of the West.” Not a few 
£2 ke ae .° millions, but hundreds of milkions. You do not find anywhere in this 
on E e3 | 35 coe report that the East owes the West or the South anything; but the 
Te arian a Ez EF | 23 x | Ss South and the West are indebted to the money-lenders of the East in 
. P | 2.2, 5.8 BS S = hundreds of millions of dollars. When we Senators from the West 
Bs | 7 a” ps a appeal to the Senate in behalf of our constituents, and ask you not 
ae sicaii aeons oe |——— to reduce the volume of the currency to a gold standard at once, and 
seiieimibe cd $2, ST7, 818) $2, 053, 200 $4, 931, O18 Bs 008 O34).......... reduce the value of property 10 or LL per cent. by bringing things to 
N. Hampshire..| 1,461, 138, 1, 486, 800) 2, 947, 938 525) 1, 676, 957)......--- a gold standard, for if you do the hundreds of millions we owe to the 
Vermont. ..---- 1, 517, 376) 1,380,600) 2,897,976 6,932,030 4, 034, 054) .......... East must be paid on the gold standard out of our property, on which 
M aencnee - .— ~~ SS ee ane a an a = ah _— an sc spherieana it was loaned at a currency standard, you persist in saying that it 
, » Tals a ed, ae » 6%, « 2, FOO, O 3, BRD, Bt PM cudcadese ts : s o* , Hh 
ee ee "| 9 467.152, 4,566,600, 7.033.752 17. 994, 648 10, 960, 896)... .. | is right that this should be done and you insist on crushing and grind 
seat thane ——— $$ —____-|____—__ | ing the very life out of the western people, because they are debtors 
ates sccan 16, 011, 120) 23, 788, 800, 39, 799, 920 110, 489, 966 70,690, 046) .......... to those in the East who have money to loan; and I am sorry to say 
: ; a ee Sin ae eee ees that foremost in the van leading this raid on the debtors of the West 
WESTERN STATES. are the Senators from Missouri and Ohio, both representing western 
; sna eR oe oo — constituencies; but I do not believe their constituents can agree with 
them—I am sure they cannot. Why is it that representatives forget 
Ohio. ... ..c-<+- ($12, 234, 726/813, 151, 100 $25, 385, 826 $23, 876, 370 .......... ley 509. 456 Peewee * . ee pr ae 
110. +--+ a ean areal’ © aan . o aa aan ~~ on. | the interests of their own section and stand up here as the advocates 
Indiana. .....- 7,714, 871) 7, 469, 400) 15, 184, 271) 14, 706,415 ......... } 477, B56 s . ; 
Illinois. .....---] 11, 659, 230) 12, 496, 200, 24, 155, 430) 17, 824, 209... 6,331, 221 | of the gold-brokers and money-lenders and sharks, the same class of 
Michigan ...--- 5, 435, 357) 4, 230,300; 9, 665,657; 7, 485, 043. ...... 2, 1s0,614 | men whose tables Christ turned over, and whom he lashed out of the 
Wisconsin... .- 4, 841, 403) 4,141,800) 8,983,203) 3,253, 316)......... | 5, 729, 887 | temple at Jerusalem ? 
SE nauk 5, 481, 081) 4,230,300; 9,711,381; 5, 674, 385).......... | 4, 036, 996 if. re can have ams ww th: -e require t aw » ‘ 
Minnesota.....-| 2,018,445} 1,345,200! 3,363,645) 3,330, 414).......... | ' 33 931 we can have no more money than we require to pay our taxes 
Kansas. ...... 1, 672,754) 1,115,100) 2, 787,854) 1, 825, 496)......... 962, 358 | how are we to improve our country and produce sutlicient of profits on 
Nebraska...... 564, 592) 407, 100 971, 692 809, 500)......... | 162,192 | our present capital to pay these debts? Will you shrink the value of 
_ ee eee me ieeetend pease pees ) Pp A sy < ro] basis, ¢ a by f ve sale j ‘T a? 
Total ...... 51, 622, 450] 48, 586, 500 100, 206, 950, 78, 785, 148)......-...[21, 423, 11 | OUX Property to a gold basis, and then by forced sales impoverish us! 


This would only be worthy of a Shylock indeed; and it is not in har- 
mony with our present civilization. 

Turn for a moment to another view of this many-sided question, 
and see whether it indicates an excess in the amount of our cur- 
rency. When Senators speak of clearing-houses and bank-checks, do 
they forget that this is but another form of money which marks the 
business wants of a medium of exchange? Take, for instance, the 
London clearing-house. The amount of checks passing through this 
for the year ending April 30, 1873, was $30,000,000,000, or nearly 
$100,000,000 per day. Check this for three days, and what would 
have been the effect upon the business of that city? The amount of 
currency exchange alone which passed through the New York elear- 
ing-house for the year 1873 was $33,972,773,942, or $111,022,137 per day, 
exceeding even the boasted business transactions of the clearing 
house of the world; yet the average daily balances, paid in settle- 
ments of clearings, were but $3,765,021, or less than 4 per cent. of tlie 
amounts which changed hands. Does this indicate that England 
needs more money than this country? Suppose this mill should cease 
grinding for a few days, what would be the consequence to the busi 
ness of New York? Suppose that money should be required in each 
transaction, do you think there would long be a surplus in that mar- 
ket ? Lam rather inclined to think petitions from that cit? would roll 


A single glance at this table is sufficient to show the gross injustice 
and unfairness with which the Western and Southern States are being 
treated in this matter. The Eastern States, New York, and New Jer- 
sey, together, have received one hundred and eighty-two millions, or 
considerably over half the amount to be distributed to the entire 
Union. Massachusetts was entitled to but four-fifths of the sum ap- 
portioned to Illinois, yet her excess, over the amount she was entitled 
to under the law alone, amounts to nearly three times the amount re- 
ceived by Illinois; and Rhode Island, thesmallest of the group, receives 
seven times as much as North Carolina. Is it any wonder, then, that 
these sections ery out against such inequality and such injustice? If 
you of the Eastern and Middle States need what you have, we do not 
desire to take it away from you; but we do ask you to deal with us 
with equal generosity. 

But in order to show still further the extent of this injustice, espe- 
cially in its bearing on my own State, I will introduce here some other 
statistics from the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for 1873, showing the amount of internal revenue received from the 
New England States as compared with that received from Llinois. 


Receipts of internal revenue for 1873. 








SE RRR ico sot neuen act $212. 293 in here in such a flood that the Clerk’s desk would be overw helm (d 
ie a cuumsemanmenee 324,089 | With them. As money is getting to be a drug there, suppose the Sen 
a a oat wuininieunna wena 67,475 | ator from Missouri tries his hand awhile at thundering against the 
Massachusetts See eee eRe 2022. Sone. cee cuvacnmeearecen 3, 669, 950 | bank-checks, and thus relieve that overburdened city of its surplus. 
Comectictt «....ccceeeceee OP OOe”*=*sé BL BIL | These cheeks are but paper based chiefly on faith in the drawer, and 
also on that irredeemable currency the Senator from Missouri so much 
teint at eee no rcdenennnn a nawiaennadaadsiecteees 5, 468,979 | dislikes. Suppose he withdraws them, or portion of them, from ci 

_ ——=— | culation. If this should be done, how much money do you think 
TMiNO18. «2... --eee ee ences eee ee eee eee seer eeeeeeeeceeeeeeceteeseee ees 16, 470, 208 | Would be required for that city alone? Why, sir, the entire cireula- 


From this it will be seen that Tlinois pays three times as much in- 
ternal revenne as all New England, But look at the table of the money 
distribution and see how the two compare: New England $110,429,966, 
while Hlinois receives but $17,824,209, just one million and a quarter 
more than the annual amount of her internal revenue. 

In order to show the relation of taxation to the amount of cirenla- 
tion, I give the following statement of the taxes the people have 
annually to pay: 


tion of the United States would scarcely furnish a supply ; and even 
with this amount we must suppose a complete return to the original 
hands every six days. The money circulation of the city, it is acdmit- 
ted, would not run the business for one day. But, by means of these 
checks four dollars in money are made to perform the work of one 
hundred. Now pass from the metropolis to the country and see how 
the case is there. No clearing-house is provided there to supply the 
place of money by means of bank-checks. When a dollar is paid, if 





ee cea Sie Ear ee ee 268, 051,208 | must be paid in money; and business being done in rural districts on 
ede ai cceh nue venvns din sudiesabeencerssSees 77, 746, 115 | this basis, who can say there is enough currency to properly act as a 
ee ea cece carkcaedetaesseckuckecaces 134, 794, 108 | medium of exchange ? 

Oe kt Be Pcl 88 Aes! “on0. 591. 521 Is it not strange that every argument used here as to the excess of 
Customs, 1873........-------.- ee. eee eee cence cece cece ne? Zan! ong) 522 | Ourcurrency is made froma New York stand-point, and from a clearing- 
as eaten c nc atedeewds bepanrenaespe.sesenee> ss 113, 729, 314 | house stand-point, although clearing-houses only exist in the large 
oa eae of national banks. .....-.....--------+-++--+--+-- 6, — oa cities, and actual money is required in every small town and rural dis- 
Steamboat wang i ee ore ee 359 og | trict? Itshows that when men get to the Senate of the United States 
ee ; 315 254 | they forget the laboring man, the muscle, the bone, the sinew, that 
oes et eee En a a re 252, 121 | makes the wealth of the country, in the advocacy of the interests of 








monevyedmen. Somegentlemenseem to imagine themselves the repre- 
II AES. SR aa 8 rgd Beal ies = eee Ze 590, 399, 924 .. = 


sentatives here of clearing-houses or banking institutions alone. If I 
were to tell them that bank-checks could not be passed through a clear- 
ing-house in the little city of Carbondale, where I used to live, they 
would open their eyes in amazement at learning that I represented 
anybody except the clearing-honse interest of Chicago. They should 
remember that business is not done in this country as it is in London ; 
it is not done all over the country as it is in New York; the peop!e 
require a medium of exchange, money with which to transact their 
business. 

Let us look at this subject, Mr. President, in that broad and liberal 
view the great expanse of our country, its vast resources and rapid 
increase and development, require ; and here let me quote some tables 


The total active circulation was, according to my former estimate, 
$669,000,000, showing that there are but $72,600,000 more of ciren- 
lation than the annual tax which has to be paid. And this, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is not done through the clearing-house mentioned by Senators, 
but is paid directly by the people to the various collectors. Will any 
one tell me that there is a redundancy of money, and that business 
would prosper with less, when it requires nearly the whole of the 
volume in circulation to be turned over to the tax-gatherers annually, 
and much of it locked up in the different State treasuries one-fourth 
of the year? 


Sir, our western country is indebted largely to eastern capitalists. 
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and comments from the recent speech of my friend from Michigan, 
| Mr. Ferry. | 

I now submita table of population and increase or decrease for respective years, 
being the latest comparison oilicially obtainabie ; 


a8 kc 
Countries. | Date.) Population. | Date.| Population.| Gain or loss. pine 

| a 

Pee 
(jreat Britain ...... | 1263 20, 200,000 | 1871 | 31, 200,000 | Gain, 2, 000, 000 ov 
aad 1n63 | 37, 380, 000 | 1872 36, 100, 000 | Losa, 1, 280, 000 so 
Germany .......... 1863 | 35,430,000 |) L#71 | 41, 060, 000 Gain, 5, 630, 000 1.6 
United States...... 1860 31, 443, 321 | 1870 | 38, 555,983 | Gain, 7, 112, 662 | 2.3 

} j | | | 


Not to be unjust in this tabulated comparison of European countries in the per- 
centage of gain or loss given here fora less number of years than a decade of the 
United States, I add the proportion to make up for the deficient years, and find 
Great Britain's increase of population for ten years to be .6 per cent.; the loss of 
France 4.4 per cent.; the gain of Germany nearly 2 per cent., while that of the 
United States is 2.3 per cent 

Let me now give a table of area, railroads, and telegraph lines, in miles, of the 
same countries, respectively, for IA73: 








Countries. | Area, | a oe 

Sq. miles. Miles. Miles. 
I io nia neiae adebiae pnd i eee aanin cee | 121, 111 15, 497 | 22, 000 
lrance pu ub binekes ObSeeube une eabane at 204, OO 10,954 | 26, 226 
EE SS a ae coves} 208,619 | 13,095 | 22, 076 
I | 3, 611, e44 71, 109 70, DAL 


With this relative extent of territory of the several countries, the vaster arca of 
the United States in comparison is illustrated with significant force in the great 
system of railways and electric wires creeping apace with the development of the 
territorial and commercial demands of the nation. With 6,427 miles of road con- 
structed in 1872, and 4,005 miles in 1873, in these two years building nearly as much 
as the whole railway system of France, and but little less than the whole of Ger- 
many, the financial wants of a nation like this tind no adequate measure by the 


comparative needs of compact nations, covering less than one-eighteenth part the 
territory of the United States. 


With such rapidly increasing wealth as the late census has revealed, and the 
constant inerease of our population in far greater ratio than thatof European nations ; 
with the multiplied enterprises necessitated by such development, this growth 
must cither be facilitated by sufficient means, or be dwarfed by a policy looking 
more to contraction than to expansion of the riches and prosperity of tho nation. 
Every intelligent observer knows well that the broader the country the greater 
the time consumed in making exchanges, and of necessity the greater volume of 
circulation needed to carry on the same total of labor and business. 


Let us also remember in this connection that the latent energies of 
the South are yet to be developed to that extent of which they are 
capable, and which a former mistaken policy never brought to light. 
The mountain streams of Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee fur- 
nish a power which, with a liberal policy, will give employment to 
thonsands of hands and immense capital, and open up a new market 
for the products of southern plantations, The vast coal fields of Indi- 
ana and Ilinois contain an unlimited store-house of power which we 
were just beginning to develop when the panic came and crippled 
this new industry which promises such bright hopes for our future. 
‘The vast iron resources of Missouri are as yet but just beginning to 
hedeveloped., Inventive geniushas not yetexhausted its power. Give 
it an opportunity of developing its resources, and the time is not far 
distant when by new appliances and more perfect machinery, we will 
no longer have to look abroad for those things which can be produced 
at home, But to do this capital must have the means of converting 
itself from one form into another ; to do this there must be an ample 
medium of exchange which can be readily and conveniently exchanged 
and transferred. 

Let us remember that the productive soil of the West and South 
assists labor to rapidly increase the material wealth of that section, 
and that it needs a corresponding increase in the medium of exchange. 

Let us remember that the South is just entering upon a new life, 
and is rapidly waking up to a knowledge of her vast resources; and 
that almost the entire amount of her medium of exchange for this 
work has yet to be supplied. 

Lot us remember that the four million freedmen who are just start- 
ing into life as citizens also need the sinews of business in the battle 
of life. 

When we take all these facts into consideration, shall we halt in 
the line of duty for a few moneyed men and capitalists whose vessels 
are alrealy sufliciently ballasted to outride the severest financial 
storm? 

Carry out the theory of the contractionists and what must be the 
inevitable result? Every enterprise and industry must be dwarfed 
in like proportion. The busy hum of the spindle will cease its sound 
in many a mill which now gives employment to hundreds of active 
hands, and supplies the comforts of life to many a happy home. The 
bright blaze of many an iron foundery, which gives life and cheer- 
fulness to the grand scenery along the streams of Pennsylvania, will 
cease to gild the night with its rays. And the same industry in my 
own city and that of the Senator from Missouri, which has been so 
rapidly increasing of late, will be crippled, and hundreds who pow 
tind employment there will be compelled to seck a home elsewhere 
for want of work. The undeveloped resources of the South and West, 
which we have just began to appreciate, will rest in abeyance until a 
wiser policy shall bring them into use. 












































jut I need not describe in detail the depressing effects which must 
follow if we adopt the views of the contractionists. We will be- 
queath to our descendants a heavy burden of debts and taxes, with 
the means of paying them dwarfed, and the vigor and energy of 
business cramped and hampered for want of a sufficient medium of 
exchange, 

I will here read an article from the Inter-Ocean, of February 2s, 
1874: 

The republican party, which has fought and won so many political battles, which 
has performed so grand a service to the country, is to-day passing through the most 
critical period of its history. It has always boen emphatically the party of the 
people. It was born to protest against oppression. It lived to grind to powder 
the most insolent oligarchy that ever antagonized the theory and practice of 
equal political rights. It was but natural that a free and intelligent people should 
flock to the standard of an organization which did not hesitate to offer as a sac. 
rifice to the spirit of exact justice to all, the lives and fortunes of all. The call 
of the masses of the people to the republican party now is as pronounced, as urgeit, 
and as imperative as it was in 1861, when Senators stalked out of the capital, breath. 
ing treason, and hurried southward to inangurate the crusade of rebellion and car. 
nage. Nor are the principles underlying the two contests materially different, 
Slavery is only another name for greed. ‘The black man was not held in bondaye 
for the mere pleasure of the ownership, but that the white man might subsist, in 
idleness, off his labor. On tho strength of this supreme greed of a few thousand 
owners of black men, all the millions of the white men of the South were wrought 
upto a fury of passion, pressing them forward to the sacrifice of their lives and 
fortunes on the altar of a false cause. , : d s 

W hat is the situation to-day? Tho same battle is being waged ina different field, 
with different weapons. In the national Senate Chamber a bitter contest is in 

wrogress by the representatives of the moneyed aristocracy, on the one hand, and 
c the representatives of the masses of the people on the other. The proposition 
on the part of the capitalists is to grasp and firmly hold the largest eorep wr. 
centage of the profits of all the labor of the country. They want high rates of in- 
terest whereby they may tax traffic, and low rates of wages whereby they may tax 
labor. By contracting the currency they secure both of these objects, for they 
force tratlic to supplicate the banks for loans, and drive labor to beggary; and as 
the necessities of merchants render more pressing their importunities for loans, the 
rate of interest is advanced to cover the increased risk, and as the demand for labor 
declines the price also declines. 

On the other hand, the proposition of the people, those who live by labor and 
tratlic, is to expand the volume of currency, thereby cheapening money, and so 
stimulating manufacturing and other industries into such activity as will insure 
employment to the laboring classes at remunerative rates of wages. No contest 
was ever more clearly defined. At no timein the history of the country, not even 
in the instance of the rebellion, has it been more evident that the interests of the 
many clash with those of the few. 

Mr. President, I feel it my duty, in behalf of my constituents and 
what I believe to be the best interest of the whole country, to raise 
my voice against such a course, 

And in order that we may relieve, so far as we can, the present finan- 
cial distress, I have voted, and still shall-vote, for the proposed in- 
crease of $46,000,000 of bank currency. Not because I think itadequate 
to the wants of the country, but because it offers a partial remedy; and 
if it isthe best we can obtain, I feel it to be my duty to aid, as far as | 
can, in granting relief. 

I believe the wisest plan would be to remove the present restriction 
on national banking, so far as relates to the amount of circulation, 
and make it free to all alike who comply with the conditions. In other 
words, wipe out that feature which now makes it a monopoly, and 
renders one portion of the country dependent upon the other for its 
currency. 

Sir, this is the only true and equitable ground ; this is the only plan 
by which we can place all on an equal footing in regard to this mat- 
ter. 

While it would leave to wealth, capital, and financial ability all 
their rights and all their legitimate advantages, it would give to the 
humbler classes the opportunity to enter into competition on equal 
footing, so far as the privilege is concerned. It gives to them the 
power to combine and protect themselves against being forced to give 
all their hard earnings to the money-lenders for interest. 

Sir, I would make it free that the farmers, where they desire it, 
may combine and establish banks for their own benetit, and thus assist 
them in moving their products, or aid them to hold them in times of 
depression and low prices. As it is now, the receivers and purchasers 
alone control thismatter. I would give tothe farmers and producers 
the means to counteract this influence, and protect themselves against 
this power. 

I would give, in this way, to the mechanics and business men of 
sinall capital the same means to guard their interest and assist their 
operations. 

And why should we not do this? It is simple justice, it is right ; 
and there is no just ground for withbolding it from them. 

If free banking is not dangerous with the greenbacks retired, as the 
gentlemen who disagree with us say it is not, how can it be any more 
dangerous with them under the present law? Greenbacks form a 
limit, and business another, and these two will limit and restrict the 
cirenlation in the country. With the bond of the Government de- 
posited and 90 per cent. of it given in circulation, with a $100 gold- 
bearing bond at the back of ninety dollars of currency, if our Gov- 
ernment is worth what we estimate it, if it is the Government that 
we pretend it is, if it is the responsible Government that we say it 1s, 
if this is the energetic people, the industrious people, the people of 
honor, as we claim in this country, when you give them the oppor- 
tunity with their honor, their will, and the means and all combined 
to secure the payment of this currency, I ask where the danger is in 
a currency of this kind? If our Government is not good, then our car- 
reney is not good; if our Government is good our currency is good ; 
and with a Government so cherished, so endeared to the people of this 
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land that they would spend billions upon billions of money and rivers 
and rivers of the best blood to preserve it, I ask you Ww here the aman 
is who will stand up here and curse it and say it is not responsible 
for the circulation of the country? Why, sir, men who have by their 
attacks indirectly assailed the character and credit of this American 
Government have sinned against the enlightenment of this age. 

But Senators still cry against pledges unfulfilled. Why, sir, the 
country does not ask you to fulfill them now in our present condition. 
I have heard of no one that has asked for these pledges to be fulfilled 
now, except a few Senators en this floor have asked it, and a few 
bankers and moneyed men, when they found that Senators would ad- 
yocate it, sent in a petition here, said to represent $500,000,000, not so 
many honest citizens, asevery one has a right to petition, but dollars. 
Well, I like that. I like in a free country to see gentlemen get up 
and say, “We represent so many dollars.” Under the Constitution 
every citizen of the United States has an equal right to petition 
the Congress of the United States, no matter whether he has a dol- 
lar or whether he has not. On this theory, I suppose, if a man was 
going to vote, he would be asked how much money he had ; if he peti- 
tions Congress, how much money have you got? A petition repre- 
senting money weighs more with certain Senators than a petition 
representing muscle, industry, and brains. W ell, sir, if we have got 
to that point in this country, that petitions are weighed by the amount 
of money they represent, I think John Randolph’s expression about 
the man who owned a jackass where it required $250 of property to 
allow a man to vote would be applicable. Said he, “Suppose the 
jackass died before the election, you could not vote, could you?” “O, 
no.” “Which would vote, then, you or the jackass?” That would 
be the question; which is petitioning here, the money or the man? 
If you present a petition representing money, and you do not pay 
attention to one that does not represent money but do to the one that 
does, it is a marvelous affair, if 1s a wonder it had not been framed 
and a resolution passed to hang it upon the wall of the Senate for 
future ages to gaze upon and see how much money was represented 
in a petition at one time to ask the passage of a law giving them 
greater power to continue their extortion upon the people. Would 
not that read well in the future history of this great Republic? And 
yet certain gentlemen seem to think that money and wealth is all 
that has a right to be legislated for in this Chamber. Is its influence 
greater than brains, than muscle, than honesty, than industry, than 
justice—ay sir, than all thingselse? If thisis to be our future policy, 
may God help the Republic. 

Sir, in our heuee Republic of equal rights, as a principle which is 
the very mainspring of our life and prosperity as a nation, I desire to 
see that equality applied to that which is the life of our business and 
commerce—the currency, the money of our country. The principle of 
equality in man, and the same principle of equality in rights to do 
business in this land, should apply to all its citizens. 

I have, sir, with others on this floor been contending for the masses, 
against the concentration of the monetary power of the country in the 
hands of the few. With them I have used whatever power and intlu- 
ence [have to break the strength of the moneyed monopoly which 
mistaken legislation has already made, and which the contraction 
policy would furtherstrengthen. With them I have battled against that 
policy which would swell the volumeof our national interest-bearing 
debt, and deprive the people of a currency which they approve and 
with which they are satisfied. 

Sir, the people know their wants. They also know their rights; and 
if we prove recreant to our duty they will take the matter in their 
own hands and put those here who will strike down the feature of 
monopoly now connected with national banking; and if national banks 
must continue, they can only do so by removing the restrictive mo- 
nopoly feature. If that is not done, they must go down, and the 
defenders of their grasp upon the people must go down with them. 





Railroad Monopoly. 


SPEECH OF NON. W. 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 17, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill (1. R. No. 1385) entitled “Anact 
to regulate commerce by railroads in the United States "— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened with great pleasure to the very inter- 
esting and ingenious argument of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
[Mr SCUDDER. ] But I think, sir, the arguments submitted, espe- 
cially in the concluding remarks, are much more speciohs than sound, 
There is always a disposition, in discussing a proposition involving 
even remotely constitutional powers, to indulge in brilliant general- 
izations, Gentlemen are reluctant to come down to the simple, prac- 
tical details of a measure; It is so much easier to indulge in general 


terms and pleasant and eloquent abstractions than to deal with the 
dry matter of fact. . 


——— a 








I do not agree with the gentleman from New Jersey upon the main 
questions involved in this bill. I wish to eall the attention of the 


gentleman and of the House to the real question. What is the scope 


and purpose of this bill? The answer to this inquiry, I think, will 


show how absolutely irrelevant are most of the arguments against 


the pending measure that gentlemen have advanced. 

If it were true, as the gentleman has argued, that this bill proposedL 
to delegate to the commissioners referred to in the bill legislative 
power, there would be but one answer: “It cannot be done; legisla- 
tive power is vested in Congress by the Constitution; it is a power 
that admits of no delegation.” But, sir, is there any approach to a 
delegation of power here? Is there in this bill anything more than 
the prescription of certain principles of law and rules of evidence 
that shall prevail in the courts of justice in litigation between the 
citizen and railroad companies engaged in the commerce between the 
States of the Union? If there were anything more than this in 
volved in this bill I should be apprehensive that we were trenching 
upon doubtful powers. But let us take up this bill and look at it 
provisions, and I think it will be apparent how irrelevant the eloquent 
speeches on constitutional power, which gentlemen have indulged in, 
are to the measure before the House. Let me read the few lines that 
involve the real gist of this measure, that express the real substance 
of the bill: 


That each and every line of railroad extending into or through two or more Stati 


and employed in carrying freight or passengers between points or places in ditte 


ent States, and whether owned or operated by one company, corporation, or person, 
and known by one name, or owned and operated by several companies, corpora 
tions, or persons, and known by several different names, shall be regarded as em 
ployed in commerce among the several States. 

That no such company, corporation, or person so engaged in operating a line of 
railroad into or through two or more States, as aforesaid, shall charge, collect, de 
mand, or receive more than @ fair and reasonable rate of toil or compensation for the 
transportation of freight of any kind, or of passengers, or for tho use or transpor 
tation of any railroad-car upon its track, between places in different States. 


This is the fundamental provision of the bill, that railroads engaged 
by combination of lines in the interstate commerce shall transport 
passengers and freight at “a fair and reasonable rate.” Can gentlemen 


question the soundness of that proposition? The bill merely proposes 


that Congress shall adopt, with reference to common carriers in inter- 


state commerce, the principle of the common law; nothing more, 


nothing less. The common carrier is bound to transport at fair and 
reasonable rates. The regulation of commerce among the States 
interstate commerce—w ould seem to be exclusively within the control of 


Congress. If regulated at all, it would seem that it must be done by 
Congress. Among the powers delegated by the States to the Federal 
Government and vested in Congress is the power— 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes. 


And if Congress has the power to regulate commerce between the 


several States, Congress has unquestionably the power to adopt the 


principle of the commen law with reference to common carriers, where 
those carriers are engaged in commerce among the States. Therefore, 
when Congress says that these railroads, which by combination are 
earrying freight or passengers into or through more than one Stato, 
shall transport this freight and these passengers at fair and reasona 

ble rates, thus asserting the well-known principle of the common law, 
will gentlemen contend that Congress is overstepping its authority ? 
Will they assert that we are assuming a doubtful power when we pro- 
pose the re-enactment of a principle of the common law, a law regu- 
lating common carriers, recognized as a just rule for centuries? 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Will the gentleman allow me to suggest an 
answer to that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. The common law required common carriers to 
fix reasonable rates; there is no doubt about that proposition. But 
the common law never assumed. to fix in advance the rates at which 
common carriers should carry freight or passengers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I fully agree with the gentleman. The common 
law did not and could not fix the rate of compensation, except that 
it should be reasonable. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. The common law recognized the right of the 
courts to set aside the rates fixed becanse they were cither fraudulent 
or unreasonable to such an extent that the contract itself—being se 
hard a bargain—was void at common law, on the ground of its being 
unreasonable, unjust, inequitable. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend from Wisconsin will excuse me; he and 
I agree on that point. Lam not now considering the question as to 
how this reasonable rate should be‘ascertained. I am merely laying 
down the proposition (and neither my friend from Wisconsin nor any 
other lawyer will, I think, controvert it) that Congress possesses, as 
to transportation among the States, the power of enacting the com- 
mon-law rule that that transportation shall be at fair and reasonable 
rates. If my friend from Wisconsin or the gentleman from New Je,- 
sey controverts that proposition, I should be glad to know it, because 
this principle lies at the foundation of the bill. It does not contain 
a provision that isnot designed to give practical effect to that manifestly 
just proposition of the common law. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Does my friend claim that at common law any 
tribunal or court ever assumed the power to fix the rates in add- 
vance ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not discussing that proposition at all. Iam 
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merely considering the first and prominent feature of this bill in which | procedure to determine what are fair and reasonable rates for the 


Congress undertakes to prescribe the rule of the common law, that 
those who transport persons and freight from one State to another 
shall do it upon fair and reasonable terms. There, sir, is the * hard- 
aan” of this measure, 

Mr. ELDREDGE. That is not this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is this bill. That is the whole substance of 
the bill. All else about it is the mere machinery for carrying that 
fundamental maxim into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I go one step further, because there is only one other 
fundamental proposition in the bill, that prescribing a rule of evidence. 
Now, Lknow gentlemen cannot say that the prescription of a rule of 
evidence which shall apply to commercial transactions among the 
States is not within the scope of the authority of Congress under its 
power to regulate commerce. 

If Congress can declare that common carriers, engaged in commerce 
among the States, shall transport passengers and freight at “ fair and 
reasonable rates,” then Congress can certainly preseribe the rules by 
whichench fair and reasonable rates can be ascertained, This, indeed, 
is involved and embraced in the power of Congress to establish courts 
of justice. And if beyond the simple re-enactment of a rule of the 
common law there is anything in this bill beyond establishing rules 
for ascertaining what are fair and reasonable rates for transportation, 
thus giving effect to that rule of the common law, I should like to see 
it pointed out, 

If Congress can prescribe the rule to regulate commerce among the 
States, has Congress no power to prescribe the mode of giving effect 
to that rule, determining the kind of evidence applicabie, and how 
it shall be applied, and upon whom the burden of proof shall rest? 
Then, sir, how are you to ascertain what is fair and reasonable? By 
the courts? I should like the learned gentleman from New Jersey 
[| Mr. SCUDDER] to answer that question. Will he say that it is not 
competent for Congress to empower the courts of justice, established 
by the Federal Government, to determine what are fair and reasona- 
ble rates and to prescribe the rules of evidence? That is the next 
step in the inquiry. No one will question that the courts of justice 
may determine what are reasonable rates and that Congress may 
prescribe the rules of evidence by which they shall be ascertained. 

Congress may declare by general rules what shall be evidence, 
what shall be presumptive, what conclusive, and upon whom the 
burden of proof shall rest, in cases cognizable in the Federal courts. 

This bill, as to common carriers, proposes to prescribe rules of evi- 
dence as to what are fair and reasonable charges for transportation 
among the States. The whole of that is embodied in a single propo- 
sition in this bill, which is to be found in the eighth section—evi- 
denee for the courts, presumptive evidence. The important and con- 
trolling parts of the bill, the first and second sections, 1 have already 
read to the House, The eighth section prescribes the application 
and the rule of evidence in a suit between the citizen and the rail- 
road company, to give to the citizen the benefit of the common-law 
rule of fair and reasonable rates. 

What is that eighth section? It is that any corporation, company, 
or person being engaged in the operation of any line of railroad into 
or throngh twoor more States as aforesaid, whoshall, after such sched- 
ule shall have taken effect in relation thereto, be guilty of extortion 
by charging, collecting, demanding, or receiving more than a reason- 
able rate of toll or compensation for the transportation of freight, 
passengers, or cars over or upon any such line, shall forfeit and pay 
for each ofiense a sum of not less than $500 nor more than $5,000, to 
be recovered by action to be brought in the name of the United States 
in any district or cireuit court of the United States, or if in a Terri- 
tory, in any district court of the United States therein, in the form 
of an action of debt, or by such other form of action as may be pro- 
vided by the law of the State in which such action is brought in 
like cases; and it shall be the duty of the district attorney for the 
proper district to institute and prosecute all suits for the recovery of 
the penalty aforesaid ; and the corporation, company, or person being 
guilty of such extortion shall also be liable to the party injured thereby 
for the damages caused by such extortion, including a reasonable sum 
for attorneys’ fees, to be fixed by the court trying the case, which such 
injured party may recover by action in his own name ineither of the 
courts aforesaid; and the form of the action may be the same as in 
case of a suit to recover the penalty as hereinbefore provided. 

Kither party to any action brought under the provisions of the act 
shall have the right to a trial by jury; and in any action instituted 
under its provisions, whether it be a suitto recover the penalty afore- 
said, or a suit by the party injured to recover damages as aforesaid, 
any number of separate and distinct violations of the provisions of 
the act may be stated separately in separate counts, and a recovery 
may be had upon each. 

If, upon the trial of any such suit, brought either to recover said penalty 
or to recover damages as aforesaid, it shall be made to appear that the de- 
Sendant has charged, collected, demanded, or received, for the transportation of 
JSreight, or passengers, or cars, a rate of toll or compensation greater than 
that fixed by the schedule aforesaid, then, and in that case, such defendant 
shall be deemed and held guilty of extortion and liable therefor, unless such 
defendant shall show affirmatively that the rate charged, collected, demanded, 
or received for such transportation was, nevertheless, fair and reasonable. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh sections of the bill pro- 
vide for the appointment of a commission, and directs their mode of 


| transportation of persons and freights by these railroads; and directs 


them to prepare a schedule of such rates, and file a copy in each dis- 
trict court; and provides that, when that schedule is so made an«| 
determined by these commissioners, it shall simply be presumptive 
evidence that the charges so determined are fair and reasonable, So 
much for the schedule. This ‘schedule is, then, simply presumptive 
evidence of what are fair and reasonable rates for transportation of 
passengers and freights by railroad—interstate commerce—and throws 
upon the railroad corporation the duty of repelling that presumption, 
Talk about excessive legislative powers, when you are but prescribiny 
a simple rule of evidence in a court of justice, when you are simp), 
adopting a rule of evidence for putting the citizen upon a footing 
where he can stand up with something like equal chances side by side 
with a compact and solid corporation, which has been guilty, as he 
may allege, of extortion in the employment of its vast powers in con- 
trolling the commerce and business of the country. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. The gentleman asks, more particularly in his 
remark addressed to the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. ScuDpEn, } 
whether there is anything wrong in this proposition. It strikes me 
there is great wrong, and the moment I suggest it to my friend from 
Indiana I think he will acknowledge it. It reverses the rule of evi- 
dence. Here is a crime, a quasi crime, denominated extortion in the 
bill, and the party charged with that extortion is made presumptively 
guilty, aecording to the very terms of the bill. He hasto prove him- 
self innocent. The rule of evidence in regard to criminal cases is 
entirely reversed ; and the party, upon the mere charge, must stand 
guilty of extortion, unless he is able affirmatively to prove his inno- 
cence, 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend states the proposition with reasonable 
fairness, and it is a proposition I am perfectly willing to meet. The 
rule prescribed by this bill does change the usual rule of evidence 
which prevails in litigation between citizen and citizen. But what 
becomes of the argument of my friend from New Jersey, [ Mr. Scup- 
DER,] of delegated legislative power? The bill simply modities a 
rule of evidence. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Ido not admit that that is all that it does. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is all that it does. It modifies, and in some 
sense reverses,the common rule of evidence. Now, the question is 
not as to the power of reversing a rule of evidence, for the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin admits that the legislative power may deter- 
mine that; but the question is where the burden of proof in such 
litigation shall rest. Shall it rest on the citizen or the corporation ? 

Mr. ELDREDGE. I do not believe that the legislative power can 
determine that in all cases. I do not believe it is in the power of 
legislation to declare a man guilty of a crime without proof of the 
fact; aud even if it could be done, it is not in accordance with the 
policy or spirit of our laws or of our institutions that a man is to be 
declared guilty without proof of a criminal act. Butin this case you 
make him guilty, and he has to clear his skirts of the crimes charged. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I agree with the gentleman, if there is no proof; 
but this is not properly legislation in reference to a crime. Extor- 
tion at common law is a crime. If committed by a citizen, he was 
subject to indictment at common law; and there presumptions of 
innocence should prevail in the absence of all proof. But here obedi- 
ence to the law is sought to be enforced by a penalty. The action 
for the penalty is a civil action. It is the only way you can reach 
these corporations. It isnot by a criminal proceeding, but through a 
civil action, you enforce the penalty. You can recover against the 
corporation a penalty for the extortion; and there is no reason why, 
in such case, you should not adopt the rules of evidence which are 
reasonable in any other civil action; for, unfortunately, you cannot, 
except by a pecuniary penalty, punish the corporation for its extor- 
tions injurious to the whole people; and you are conferring by this 
bill upon a eitizen who has been wronged and oppressed by the cor- 
poration by extortion, by a like civil action, the right to recover the 
damages he may have sustained. And you are fixing a rule of evi- 
dence that, upon certain facts being made to appear against the cor- 
poration, creating a reasonable presumption against it, the burden its 
proof shall fall upon it to show, if it can, to court and jury that of 
charges have been fair and reasonable. 

Now, I am perfectly willing to stand upon the proposition that just 
and legitimate legislation by Congress and by every State of the 
Union upon this subject, within the scope of their respective powers, 
requires, from the nature of the case, such a rule of evidence. 

Is the rule proposed unreasonable? Can the citizen obtain justice 
without it? Is it possible for the individual citizen to devote the 
necessary time to the inquiry as to what are fair and reasonable 
charges for railroad corporations to make? Are the facilities within 
his reach to prove affirmatively what are extortionate charges? Can 
he reach the books and records of the corporation? Why, sir, he must 
devote not only such time to such an inquiry, even as to a compara- 
tively short line of railroad, as would virtually deny him a remedy, 
but he must bring to the task an ability in affairs far beyond the expe- 
rience and attainments of most of us. He charges that the railroad 
corporation has violated its obligations to the public by extortionate 
charges against himself, and the burden of proof rests upon him, when 
in the nature of things the proof alone is in the hands of the defendant. 

W hat chance has the citizen for justice in such a contest ? The books 
and records of the corporation are perhaps in some remote city ; and 
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the cost of the road, the watering of the stock, the creation of. ficti- 
tious capital, the enormous mortgages on the road and its income, 
resorted to for the purpose of adding at once millions to the wealth 
of the unprincipled managers, and whatever may seem to enter into 
the question of reasonable charges on the basisof capital apparently 
invested, and the amount of business done, are all matters known to 
the corporators, but how shall the citizen unaided drag them from 
their hiding-places and lay them before a court ? 

This bill proposes simply that after investigating the cost, the ex- 
penses of running of the various railroads of the country, the real 
and the fictitious capital, the frands and swindling of fictitious stocks, 
and reaching as far as may be what would be reasonable charges for 
transportation on the basis of honest investinent and honest manage- 
ment, that a schedule of such charges shall be prepared, and that 
this schedule shall be presumptive evidence that the charges in 
that schedule are fair and reasonable, If the railroad denies the fair- 
ness of the schedule, the question comes before court and jury. There 
is the right of trial by jury. Can the corporation complain of that? 
My friend from New Jersey [Mr. SCUDDER ] has said that the schedule 
of charges is to be final, even beyond the revision of Congress; that 
the commissioners are vested with legislative power, a power that is 
“final,” to use my friend’s own vigorous words—a power that is final. 
In truth the schedule is but evidence, indeed only presumptive evi- 
dence. This bill but prescribes a rule of evidence for the courts, a 
just and reasonable rule. Congress does not revise. The courts of 
justice revise and review the evidence, and juries weigh it and pro- 
‘nounce their verdicts under the safeguards and sanction of law. Is 
there anything to complain of in this? If the rates of charges are 
in fact unreasonable, cannot the corporation, the sole depository of 
all the facts, readily prove it? 

Will you leave these corporations absolutely irresponsible? Will 
you perpetuate their power to manipulate and magnify their capitals 
by the countless subterfugés of stock-jobbing, invented by Wall street 
to defraud the country and tax its industries, and permit dishonest 
inflations of capital and pretended cost to create presumptions against 
the citizen, and yet refuse to arm him with a reasonable rule of pre- 
sumption which will compel the corporation to disclose the facts? 
If you do, sir, you simply deny justice to the citizen, and leave him 
the slave of monopoly. Out of this system of irresponsible corporate 
powers have grown up these enormous and hitherto unexampled for- 
tunes in your commercial centers, coined out of fictitious stocks, op- 
pressing labor in countless forms, marring and imperiling our free in- 
stitutions of government, and destroying the just and equal rights of 
our people, 

I do not understand the solicitude felt for these corporations. Is it 
an unreasonable thing to say to a railroad corporation, possessed of full 
knowledge of its affairs, with its books under its own control, with 
the cost of its construction unknown except to those connected with 
its affairs, the burden of proof shall lie upon you to repel, if you ean, a 
reasonable presumption based upon an examination of your affairs? 
Is if unjust to say to them there is a reasonable presumption that you 
are charging excessively, an it is for you to show that your charges 
are not excessive? Is thatan unreasonable rule to adopt between the 
powerful corporation and the private citizen who has been the victim 
of extortion? I say it is a reasonable rule. It gives the citizen no 
more than an equal chance with the corporation before the courts of 
justice. 

Mr. SCUDDER, of New Jersey. I do not like tointerrupt the gen- 
tleman, but, with his permission, I would suggest a question to him 
there. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ihave no objection to being interrupted by the 
gentleman. This is a subject which ought to receive the closest 
scrutiny. 

Mr. SCUDDER, of New Jersey. If the regulations established by 
this bill be regulations of commerce which belong, under the Consti- 
tution of the country to Congress, can these regulations be passed 
upon by twelve men ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Passed upon by twelve men ? 

Mr. SCUDDER, of New Jersey. As a jury. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Cannot the evidence of reasonableness, or want of 
reasonableness, of the rates of transportation be passed upon by ajury? 

Mr. SCUDDER, of New Jersey. No; that is not the question. The 
question is, if the question of the reasonableness and validity of the 
regulation of commerce by Congress can be determined by any jury? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Cannot Congress prescribe rules to regulate com- 
merece among the States, and establish rules of evidence in the Fed- 
eral courts? This rule of evidence is that where, upon official inquiry 
under oath, aconclusion has been reached that a given rate for trans- 
portation is reasonable and proper, the duty shall be devolved on the 
corporation to show, if it can, before a court and jury that it is not 
reasonable and proper, but that some larger charge is reasonable. I 
admit that if the question of what is reasonable and proper did not 
go before a court and jury there would be some force in the brilliant 
generalities in which my friend from New Jersey has indulged. To 
fix an arbitrary rule and give the corporation no hearing would be 
unjust. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. But leaving out the brillianey, ought not the 
Constitution to read, in order to bear the construction my friend puts 
upon it, that Congress may regulate commerce or make rules regulat- 
ing it subject to be reversed by a jury of twelve men? 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Courts and juries are in the main employed in de- 
termining questions of fact under the laws of evidence in commer- 
cial transactions. Some of the rules of evidence established by Con- 
gress are much more arbitrary than the one proposed here. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has, within my certain knowledge, 
voted for a law which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prescribe commercial rules under which men might be punished crim- 
inally without any action of Congress whatever, upon the rules pre- 
scribed. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. What law is that? I have voted for a great 
many strange things, but I forget having voted for any such law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the gentleman look back to the legislation of 
1871, and turn to the law regarding the commercial channels through 

| which merchandise was to be carried to the inland ports of entry, and 
he will tind thatCongress allowed the Secretary of the Treasury alone 
to prescribe the rules governing those commercial transactions, under 
which penalties may be enforced. 

But, again, let me call the attention of my friend to some other leg- 
islation. We passed a billa year or two ago—so recently that my 
friend cannot have forgotten it—under this power to regulate com 
merce, an act to secure the lives of passengers on steam-vessels; and 
by that law we delegated to a board of supervising inspectors the 
power to prescribe rules under which citizens might be punished 
criminally. These two acts, passed so recently that the original bills 
are scarcely off our tables, passed almost without comment, and with 
none as to constitutional power; and yet when it comes to a contest 
between the citizens with a power which has grown into such magni 
tude that no one citizen ean fairly resist, it is claimed that you cannot 
even prescribe a reasonable rule of evidence which will give the citi- 
zen a reasonable foot-hold in a court of justice, and arm the people 
with a reasonable power of resistance to oppressive extortion. 

But, sir, leaving that subject, Lassume that this bill, so far as its sub- 
stantial qualities are concerned, simply enacts the common law with 
reference to corporations engaged as common carriers in the com 
merce of the States, and then prescribes a reasonable rule, by which 
the citizen shall be put on an equal footing with the corporation. 

I come now to consider what 1 deem an incidental question, which 
the gentleman from New Jersey has discussed so well, and in regard 
to which so many eloquent things have been said within the last two 
weeks; and yet I cannot regard the question of the constitutional 
power of Congress over commerce as in fact in issue. 

I am not willing that Congress should assume any doubtful power ; 
and even a power vested in Congress, in my judgment, should not be 
called into use if from the nature of the subject the several States of 
the Union can as well give that power effect in promoting the general 
welfare of the country. Congress should be confined to powers 
which are in their nature national, and leave all questions of local 
legislation exclusively to the several States, 

The States may unquestionably control and regulate the railroads 
within their respective borders, and the transportation of passengers 
and freights confined to their limits, 

But the power to regulate commerce among the States and with for 
eign nations has been exercised by Congress from the beginning. I 
find as far back as 1790 an act, full of details, regulating commerce 
upon the high seas. Gentlemen cannot close their eyes to the fact 
that the power to regulate the interstate commerce is vested in Con- 
gress under exactly the same clause of the Constitution and in the 
same terms in which it is authorized to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations. This act of 1790, embracing fifty-three sections and 
going into minute details, was passed by the men who formed the 
Constitution. Not one of those fifty-three provisions is less a regula- 
tion of commerce than this prescription of a rule of evidence in the 
interstate commerce. Let us see what Congress thought about the 
power then. I read the last section of the act in regard to providing 
tor the comfort and safety of crews of vessels and furnishing provis- 
ions: 


And in case the crew of any ship or vessel, which shall not have been so pro- 
vided, shall be put upon short allowance in water, flesh, or bread,during the voyage, 
the master or owner of such ship or vessel shall pay to each of the crew one day's 
wages beyond the wages agreed on for every day they shall be so put on short 
allowance, to be recovered in the same manner as their stipulated wages. 

Now, my friend from New Jersey [Mr. SCUDDER] would have said 
in 1790, when the men who framed that law had but recently risen 
from the work of providing for the American people this grand instrn-_ 

| ment, the Constitution, ‘‘ You cannot do any act by which the profits 
of this commercial business may be diminished. You cannot inter- 
fere with the business of the citizen.” And on the question of expe 
diency he would have said that there was no necessity for such legis 
lation; that competition between ships engaged in commerce would 
regulate allthis. But our fathers thought it prudent under this power 
to regulate commerce, having used in the Constitution the most vig- 
orous and comprehensive words “ the power to regulate,” as express- 
ive of their purpose, to apply that power at once to the reguiation 
of commerce. 

That they should have used in the Constitution this word “regulate,” 
to prescribe rules—not ene rule, but all rules—was but the natu 
ral outgrowth of the condition of things which impelled the people 
of the thirteen States to the formation of that instrument. The 

| fact that restrictions were imposed within the limits of the several 
States on the commerce of the country was so repugnant to their 
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mutual interests, that a new compact had to be formed; and we are 
told that a principal motive for the Union and the adoption of the 
Constitution was to invest the Federal Government with the power 
to regulate foreign commerce and commerce among the States, to 
escape from the discordant policy and mutual jealousy of the States. 

Aud a similar condition of things is now upon us in a different form. 
Here is this new and grasping power which has grown up in our 
midst, this marvelous development of our own times—a power which 
our fathers could have contemplated only as a possibility, already the 
absolute master of our varied industries, and controlling and direct- 
ing commerce in every State. The fact is evident that it has become 
already able to control and regulate the commerce of the country 
for its own benefit, and restrain and tax it without limit, as was the 
case in the thirteen States under the Articles of Confederation; and 
it presents now for our consideration very much such a question as 
our fathers had occasion then to meet. 

Is Congress powerless to resist the extortionate exactions of this 
new power? The various acts of Congress with reference to steam- 
hoats engaged in commerce between the States, from the time steam 
was first applied to the promotion of commerce, and steamships on 
the lakes and oceans, to the last act passed by Congress, assume the 
power to regulate commerce without limit. No act prescribes a limit 
on charges for passengers or freight, for the oceans, lakes, and rivers 
are the free highways of commerce and monopoly impossible. There 
is no one of these acts but is broader in its scope than this power to 
prescribe a rule of testimony to ascertain what is a reasonable charge 
for the transportation of the person and property of a citizen from one 
State to another. 

Jetlerson sneered at this as “ the art of definition,” which is always 
connected with the abstract discussion of constitutional power. The 
language here used in the Constitution seems too clear and definite to 
admit of controversy. Congress shall have power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes.” And yet in the interest of these corporations the argu- 
ments against the power and policy of interference by Congress have 
been endless, and it seems questionable whether any other regulating 
power, except that of Congress, is available. I have yet to see the 
opinion delivered by the Supreme Court of the United States, from its 
beginning to this hour, which even questions the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce, or which recognizes such a power in 
the States. 

Why did the Supreme Court annul the legislation of Nevada, im- 
posing a tax on stage-coaches and railroads of one dollar for every 
passenger transported beyond the limits of that State? It was be- 
cause States could not exercise such a power. Why? Because the 
power to regulate commerce between the State of Nevada and every 
other State of the Union was a power vested in Congress alone. Why 
did the Supreme Court declare void the law by which Pennsylvania 
sought te impose a duty of two cents per ton upon all coal mined in 
that State, and shipped beyond her borders? It was because Penn- 
svivania was assuming the power to regulate commerce between the 
States, and that power was one reserved to Congress under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Does the gentleman think that Congress conld 
have imposed a tax of one dollar per capita upon passengers from 
Nevada under the power to regulate commerce ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No,sir. There is a principle of public policy enter- 
ing into our Government, and standing side by side with the Consti- 
tution, and a part of it, which I admit would be in contlict with the 
exercise of any such power. I do not believe that Congress has any 
such power, 

The bent of my own mind is always to resist the exercise by Con- 
gress of even the power it possessed unless it appears to be absolutely 
demanded by the public good, and yet L would not abridge any power 
conferred on Congress by the Constitution. 

Mr. ELDREDGE, Willthe gentleman pive a reason why Cangress 
could not impose a tax of a dollar each upon every person who may 
pass through the State of Nevada, or the State of Maryland, under 
the authority to regulate commerce ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘That has nothing to do with the question before 
us. I do not propose to enter into that discussion. Som very conti- 
dent that in his opinion Congress does not possess any such power, 
and I fully agree with him. 

Mr. ELDREDGE, I suppose that the real reason is that to do any 
such thing is not a regulation of commerce. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, sir, that is not a safe ground. Two of the 
clearest minds and most accomplished jurists we have ever had upon 
the Supreme bench have differed with the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. Il vrefer to Chief Justice Chase and Mr. Justice Clifford, the lat- 
ter one of the strongest and most vigorous intellects that ever adorned 
that bench. Bothof these great jurists held, as the gentleman is well 
aware, in the State of Nevada case, that the power which the State 
of Nevada exercised, or rather attempted to exercise, in imposing 
that tax was a power to regulate commerce. The gentleman is, of 
course, aware of that. 

But, sir, Lagain refer to the opinion which has been already fre- 
qnently alluded to, delivered by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of 
Gibbons vs. Ogden, so generally considered the leading case on this 
question of the power of Congress over interstate commerce. If 
that case decides anything clearly and beyond question, it is that 





where the subject-matter of commerce in its nature is national, the 
rules with reference to it cease to be within the authority of the 
States, and are exclusively within the constitutional power of Con. 
gress. Where the subject is in its nature national; where it per- 
vades and extends into different States of the Union, it is subject 
solely to the regulation of Congress. 

In the case referred to (Gibbons rs. Ogden, Peters’s Supreme Court, 
Reports, volume 5, page 562,) Chief Justice Marshall said : 

This power. like all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exer. 
cised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are prescribed 
in the Constitution. These are expressed in — terms, and do not affect the ques. 
tions which arise in this case, or which have been discussed at the bar. If, as has 
already been understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited to specific objects, 
is plenary as to those objects, the power over commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States is vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in 4 
single government having in its constitution the same restrictionson the exercise of 
the power as are found in the Constitution of the United States. The wisdom and 
discretion of Congress, their identity with the people, and the influence their con- 
stituents possess at elections, are in this as in many instances—as that, for example, 
of declaring war—thesole restraints on which they have relied to secure them from 
abuse. 

This great jurist, in this opinion, further says: 

But when a State proceeds to regulate commerce with foreign nations or among 
the several States, it is exercising the very power that is granted to Congress, and 
is doing the very thing that Congress is authorized to do. 


And again: 


It is obvious that the Government of the Union, in the exercise of its express 
powers, that—for example—of regulating commerce with foreign nations and among 
the States may use means that may also be employed by a Stato in the exercise of 
its acknowledged powers; that, for example, of regulating commerce within tho 
State. 

And again: 


Vessels have always been employed in the transportation of passengers, and have 
never been supposed to be, on that account, withdrawn from the control or protec- 
tion of Congress. 

And the following passage in this early opinion of our Supreme Court 
indicates the boundary line between Federal and State authority: 

The genius and character of the whole Government seem to be that its action is 
to be applied to all the external concerns of the nation and to those internal con- 
cerns which affect the States generally; but not to those which are completely 
within a particular State, which do not affect other States, and with which it is 
not necessary to interfere for the purpose of executing some of the general powers 
of the Government. The completely internal commerce of a State, then, may be con- 
sidered as reserved for the State itself. 


Mr. Speaker, my only purpose in this inquiry is to ascertain what 
the powers of Congress are over this subject, and how far the several 
States possess the power to regulate and control those corporations. 

I come to the last important ease decided by the Supreme Court bear- 
ing onthissubject. Irefer to the Reading Railroad Company vs. Penn- 
sylvania, (Wallace’s Supreme Court Reports, volume 15, page 232,) de- 
cided in December, 1572. The State of Pennsylvania had, by statute, 
imposed a tax of two cents per ton on all coal mined in that State 
and transported by railroad companies. No question was made as to 
the right of the State to impose this tax on coal transported to places 
within the State. 

Mr. Justice Strong, in delivering the pinion of the court, stated 
the ease thus: 


The case presents the question whether the statute in question—so far as it im- 
poses a tax upon freight taken up within the State and carried out of it, or taken 
up outside of the State and delivered within it, or, in different words, upon all freight 
other than that taken up and delivered within the State—is not repugnant to the 
provision of the Constitution of the United States, which ordains that ‘Congress 
shall have the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States.’ 


And the learned judge, in considering this question and delivering 
the opinion of the court, said : 


It hasindeed often been argued, and sometimes intimated by the court, that so faras 
Congress has not legislated on the subject the States maylegislaterespecting interstate 
commerce; yet if they can, why may they not add regulations to commerce with 
foreign nations beyond those made by Congress, if not inconsistent with them, for 
the power over both foreign and interstate commerce is conferred upon the Federal 
Legislature in the same words, and certainly it has never yet been decided by this 
court that the power to regulate interstate as well as foreign commerce is not ex- 
clusively in Congress. Cases that have sustained State laws, alleged to be regula- 
tions of commerce among the States, have been such as relate to bridges or dams 
across streams wholly within a State, police or health laws, or subjects of a kindred 
nature, not strictly commercial regulations. The subjects were such as (in Gil 
man vs. Philadelphia, Wallace's Supreme Court Reports, volume 3, page 713,) it 
was said ‘“‘can be best regulated by rules and provisions suggested by the varyiny 
cirewnstances of different localities, and limited in their operation to such locali- 
ties respectively.” However this may be, the rule has been asserted with great 
clearness, that whenever the subjects over which a power to regulate commerce 
is asserted are in their nature national, or admit of one uniform system or plan of 
regulation, they may justly be said to be of such a nature as to require exclusive 
legislation by Congress. (Cooley vs. Port-Wardens, 12 Howard's Supreme Court 
Reports, page 299.) “ Sarely transportation of passengers or merchandise through 
a State, or from one State to another, is of this nature. It is of national impor- 
tance that over that subject there should be but one regulating power.” 


And the court held the statute of Pennsylvania void as being an 
unauthorized regulation of commerce. 

I again say, Mr. Speaker, that I present these authorities only with 
a view to ascertain what the constitutional power of Congress and 
of the States is over the subject of commerce, and not to fortify any 
dogmas of my own, for T should prefer to find the powers of the 
States over these corporations as agents of commerce suflicient to 
oo them to impose the restraints on them now absolutely de- 
manded., 

Is it possible to say that this rule laid down by the Supreme Court 
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does not apply to this vast system of railroads which pervades and 
penetrates every State and section of the Union ? Can gentlemen 
deny that one rule of evidence for commercial transactions in deter- 
mining fair and reasonable rates of transportation may apply equally 
to interstate commerce everywhere in the Union, and that in its na- 
ture the rule must be national? The Supreme Court, in this opinion, 


seem to have decided that the interstate commerce by railroad can 
only be regulated by Congress, for the subject in its nature is national; 


that from the necessity of the case, from the terms employed in the 
Constitution, the regulation of that national interest must be by the 


legislation of Congress. 


But, again, we have been accustomed of late years to regard Judge 
Redfield as a great authority on the law of railroads. Inthe number 


of the American Law Register for January of the present year, in a 
very able discussion of this whole subject, and reviewing the opinion 


of the Supreme Court last referred to, Judge Redtield, after quoting 


the passages which I have quoted from that opinion, says: 


This being the final declaration of the court of last resort, we need occupy no 
more time in showing that the entire question of the regulation and control of rail- 
way fares and freights, upon lines of railway extending across the line of twe or 
more conterminous States, belongs exclusively to Congress; for this very question 


was directly involved and squarely decided in the case from which we have just 
quoted the language of the opinion of the court. Tf, then, there is any control or 
power of regulation over the trafic upon through lines of railway, it must be sought 
for exclusively in Congress. Unless we are prepared to say that one of the most 


unlimited and overwhelming monopolies it is possible to conceive of, after it is once 
set. in operation, may safely be committed to the impulses of its own selfish instincts 


and interests, without any supervision or control whatever, we may demand the 
interposition of Congress in this matter. 


Again the same author says: 


The object is one, no doubt, of most unquestionable magnitude ; scarcely less than 
that which existed under the old Confederation, when every State was struggling 
to enact commercial regulations of such a character as to bring the most advantage 
to itself, and at the expense of any or all the others. If this was then felt to be 


jutolerable in a commercial country, net less so is the present complication, where 
all business and almost existence itself is at the mercy of railway transportation. 
It has become so indispensable to the very existence of the country, and such an 
overwhelming monopoly that the very life of all the internal trade and commerce 


of the country is already at its merey, and must forever remain so, unless Congress 
shall interpose some effective remedy. The States have, as we have seen, no power 


to act in the matter of interstate communication, and this is the principal seat of the 
difliculty; and if the States had now the same power they had under the old Con- 
federation, it needs no argument to show that forty independent Legislatures could 
never agree upon any effective system of interstate commercial intercourse ; or, 
even if they could agree be 8 such a plan, which is scarcely less than impossible, 
they have no combined judicial machinery to carry it into effect There could be 
no hope of relief from any imaginable source but in the national prerogatives. 

Such is the current of authority upon this question from the early 
period of our history, through multitudes of decisions, to the present 
time. The growing and already overwhelming power of these cor- 
porations has forced this subject upon and will demand the best effort 
and judgment of legislators and courts for years to come. I am seek- 
ing for the truth. Iam trying in this discussion to ascertain by the 
light we already have what and where the constitutional power is that 
shall restrain the now unlimited power of this new force in the field 
of our industries and on the highways of our commerce, but I am 
forced to the belief that the language used by Judge Redfield is no 
stronger than will be uttered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the final arbiter, whenever the proper case shall come before 
it for decision. 

In view of these authorities, let me inquire of my friend from New 
Jersey how this rule of commerce would be established, if not by 
Congress? How would he regulate and control the shipment of 
freight from New York to his own State? Does my friend say that 
that interstate freight, in the progress of its transit from one State to 
the other, can be regulated by the laws of New York or by the laws 
of New Jersey? I do not think my friend would regard that ground 
tenable. 

I wish it were otherwise, consistent with the general welfare. There 
never should be a law enacted by any vote of mine in Congress af- 
fecting, in the remotest degree, the business industries of the States 
if there were any effective method of avoiding it through the local 
agency of the several States. By no consent of mine shall the powers 
ot Congress in legislation, or the subject-matters of legislation, be 
enlarged or increased, And yet, when Congress has been invested 
with a power by the Constitution and the public welfare demands 
its employment, I will not hesitate to give full and complete effect to 
that power. The State, as to “completely internal commerce,” may 
curb and regulate its commercial agents. Each State may unques- 
tionably regulate the charges for transporting passengers and freights 
“completely,” to use the term of the illustrious Chief Justice, within 
her borders. The chartered franchises of the corporation will not 
shield it from such regulation and control. The State, not the cor- 
poration, is the sovereign. But what as to the commercial inter- 
course among and between the States? This is the subject of na- 
tional and not of State legislation, and involves the larger portion of 
our industries. To shield this vast interest in its countless forms 
from the oppressions of monopoly would seem to demand the powers 
of the National Government. There seems to be no other remedy. 
No matter how exorbitant the charges, how oppressive, if it is inter- 
state commerce, New York cannot regulate it; New Jersey cannot 
regulate it; no State can regulate it. 

The corporations deny the right of Congress to interfere with their 
affairs; yet remember that only a few years ago these interstate 
railroad combinations themselves appealed to Congress to exercise 











this power to regulate the commerce passing from and into and 
through the State of my friend from New Jersey. Only eight years 
ago they appealed to Congress to regulate commercial intercourse 
between New Jersey and her sister States for the purpose of breaking 
down an intolerable railroad monopoly, even against the railroads, 
and Congress promptly granted the relief, and new lines of commerce 
passed freely across her borders. 

When that appeal was made in behalf of railroad corporations 
against railroad corporations, I found gentlemen who are now stand- 
ing by the corporation raising no question of the right of Congress to 
interpose ; and we are now told that Congress is powerless to inter- 
pose in behalf of the people. Congress then gave the benetit of this 
great constitutional power to legislate in behalf of interstate com- 
merce, and New Jersey and her sister States have been deriving ben- 
efit from it ever since. Ihave never heard that New Jersey raised her 
voice against it. 

The solicitude for the great corporations, the anxiety shown lest 
injustice should be done them by Congress, is quite remarkable, 
Every presumption must, we are told, be indulged in their favor. The 
sacredness of vested franchises is dwelt on with refreshing earnestness. 
Why should the words of the Constitution be distorted from their 
natural meaning in behalf of perpetual franchises? 

I find some vigorous words in regard to corporate power from Chief 
Justice Taney. In the case of Charles River Bridge vs. The Warren 
Bridge, (11 Peters, 544,) quoted in the Binghamton Bridge case. 

Chief Justice Taney, after referring to the indignation even of the 
British courts at the overreaching power and arrogant pretensions of 
the corporations of England, so greatly to the detriment and injury 
of the people that even the English courts—inspired by the spirit of 
old Coke—cried out against them, said: 

It would present a singular spectacle, if while the courts of England are restrain- 
ing within the strictest limits the spirit of monopoly, and exclusive privileges in 
the nature of monopolies, and contining corporations to privileges plainly given 
them in their charter, the courts in this country should be found enlarging these 
privileges by implication, and construing a statute more unfavorably to the public 
and to the rights of the community than would be done in an English court of justice, 

And shall Congress abandon the duties of its great public trust for 
fear monopoly may be shorn of some of its power to injure and oppress f 

It strikes me with astonishment that here in America there is an 
effort being made day by day on this floor to torture the language of 
the Constitution into forms that may shield these corporations from 
a proper and legitimate control by the only power which can reach 
their interstate transactions. However much we may regret the 
exercise of power by the Federal Government, we must still more 
deplore and condemn the grasping selfishness and uncontrolled power 
of this vast body of corporations, formed and organized by the liberality 
of the people—not for their own unlimited profit, but for the publie 
good—who now oppress the country, and hesitate at no corruption 
that will increase their power. 

Now as to the necessity of this legislation. 

The rule sought to be prescribed by this bill as to interstate com- 
merce is the same which has been adopted in the State of Illinois, 
and in other States, to regulate their local commerce. 

The beard of railroad commissioners of Massachusetts, with Charles 
Francis Adams, jr., at their head, in their report made last January, 
speaking of the efforts of Illinois to control her railroads, say that 
that State has encountered repeated failures, because the very mag- 
nitude of the subject issuch that noreasonable body of men could expect 
entire success at the beginning; for the power which in thirty years 
has absorbed over one-tenth of the wealth of the Union, certainly 
could resort to expedients in legislation producing failure and delay. 
At last some reasonable rules and regulations are reached. The Mas- 
sachusetts board say : 

Inaddition to these general principles of decisions the railroad commissioners of 
the State [Illinois] were further directed to prepare schedules or tariffs for the sev- 
eral roads, which they were empowered to change as might prove to be expedient, 
and the charges contained in these schedules were to be judicially held to be reason- 
able until decided to be otherwise by a verdict of a jury. In other words, the effect 
of the law was to shift the burden of proof in each particular case of alleged ex 
tortion upon the corporation ; the schedules of the commissioners were not declared 
to be in themselves reasonable, but were declared prima facie evidence of what was 
reasonable, and it devolved upon the defendants to prove that they were otherwise. 


This brief statement of the Illinois railroad law, and effect and 
design, presents fully the design and scope of the present bill. I like 
the language throwing the burden of proof upon the corporation, which 
knows the fact, instead of upon the citizen, who does not know the faet. 
Mr. ELDREDGE. Would my friend from Indiana make a distine- 
tion as tothe rule of evidence between an individual and a corporation ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would consider it a proper rule cf evidence which 
throws the burden of proof, where a fair presumption has been raised, 
on the party who had the proof in his possession, while his adversary 
had not the proof in his possession. There is no injustice in this. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. The gentleman does not answer my question. 
Would he make one rule for a corporation and a different rule for an 
individual ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I unhesitatingly would in cases where the corpo- 
ration would otherwise have an unfair advantage. IL would regard 


myself as legislating very unjustly if I left the citizen and the corpo- 
ration subject to exactly the same rules of evidence, and did not give 
the citizen some effectual method of overcoming the artificial advan- 
tage which the corporation might possess, and thus give them an 
equal footing in court. 
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I do not believe there is a State of the Union which has not found 
it necessary to legislate so as to deprive the corporation o the advan 
taye resulting from its artificial structure. Corporations have rights 
and franchises beyond the citizen, and cannot complain if the law 
seeks to equalize them in the courts of justice. But the other propo- 
sition, that the burden of proof may, on a fair preswmaption being 

ised, be properly thrown upon the corporation that has the proof 
i its possession, is a proposition too reasonable to be denied. 

Mr. ELDREDGE, Suppose that one individual owned a railroad 
running through a State right by the side of a corporation also ran- 
ning arailroad through the State, would it be reasonable to make one 
rule for the corporation and a different rule for the individual own- 
ing another road? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The ruleshouldequally apply to both, if the rights, 
franchises, and sources of knowledge were equal, 

Gentlemen will readily recall many instances where the law raises 
presumptions upon the proof of given facts by which the burden of 
proof is thrown upon the adverse party. The official certificate of a 
head of a Departinent of a given fact throws the burden of proof upon 
the defendant. The law makes the mere certilicate evidence of the 
facts recited, sometimes presumptive only, and sometimes conclusive. 

These Massachusetts commissioners further say in their report: 


The law went into operation upon the Ist day of July, 1873. Although the cor- 
porations refused to acknowledge its validity, on the ground thatit, no less than the 
previous law, was an infringement of their chartered rights, they declared their in- 
tention of revising their tariffs in strict conformity to its provisions so far as they 
related to the matter of discrimination. Accordingly a new set of tariffs was ar- 
ranged by them, totake effect on the Istday of July. The State commissioners and 
the friends of the law allege that these tariffs were prepared, however, with a view 
to rendering the law odious by bringing itsoppressive features, Whcreany such could 
be developed, into prominence. 

And these gentlemen add: 

It is not improbable that such was the case. 


Here the State of Illinois alone attempts to free her people from the 
oppressive grasp of the monopolies, but it is apparent that railroads 
passing through that and adjoining States in the prosecution of the in- 
ierstate commerce may defy Illinois and defeat, in the main, her leg- 
islation; for they assert that Illinois is attempting to regulate com- 
merce not entirely confined within her own limits, but interstate 
commerce, and they deny her power to do this. Hence, as this rail- 
road system is national, it would seem that the legislation to reach 
the evil must be national. If all of the thirty-seven States of the 
Union conld adopt the same system of laws, it is possible that the 
States themselves might regulate this subject and curb these great 
monopolies, But you cannot hope for such a thing. Judge Redfield 
has pointed out the insurmountable difliculties. 

No one can doubt that the power of the railroad corporations of the 
whole Union—and their interests to resist any restraints are a unit— 
could at least produce conflicts in the laws of the several States, and 
thus render all legislation, except as to the purely local traffic, abor- 
tive; so that, from the absence of uniformity of legislation in the 
States through which a given railroad passes, it would be impossible 
that the rights of the citizens should be properly protected, and, in- 
deed, any limitation whatever imposed on the corporation; for it would 
seem from the authorities already quoted that even if uniform legis- 
lation could be secured in all the States, such laws could not operate 
on the interstate commerce. 

Indeed these railroad corporations have ceased to be a body of 
separate and distinet corporations as organized in the several States, 
but have already become by combination one system, organized into 
three or four vast joint-stock companies, the members of which are 
the corporations of the several States, with absolute and uncontrolled 
power of monopoly and controlling and taxing at their own will the 
industries of the people of the United States from one ocean to the 
other and from the lakes to the Gulf. They have outgrown by com- 
bination all limits but the limits of the nation. The seats of this im- 
perial power are not found in the several States where the original 
corporations were formed, but in remote cities—Baltimore and New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. They have made their power of 
monopoly national, and yet we are told the people are powerless to 
assert national prerogatives to curb theirextortions. And the citizen 
is to be left solitary and alone to assert his rights against such a 
power, unaided even by reasonable presumptions of law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one other fact. We have heard fervent appeals 
to the Constitution against this bill. It is singular how we shift 
ground here in this House on constitutional questions. This sub- 
ject has been before Congress once before. I brought it to the atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives in 1964. 1t was then sufficiently 
manifest that at an early day the exercise of this power by Congress 
would be inevitable, unless the whole country was to be left at the 
merey of these monopolies. It was then manifest, as it is now, that 
it was not the intention, and had not been, of these corporations to 
content themselves with a reasonable profit on their investments. 
When was monopoly ever moderate in its demands? The power of 
1 Ad was too great; and great power inevitably leads to great 
“HUSeS, 

i: verybody in this country knows that that which is made to rep- 
resent the wealth of these corporations, the bonds in various forms, 
and the stocks, represents a wealth far beyond the capital actually 
invested, and on which reasonable profits should be made. Every- 
body saw years ago that the thing to be condemned and resisted was 





the systematic struggle of these corporations by the consolidation 
and monopoly to make the industries and labor of the whole country 
pay a profit on fictitious capitals. 

It was very manifest in 1864 that the railroads were determined 
that their fictitiousstocks should pay dividends. The times were favor- 
able for such schemes, for the attention of the whole country was 
engrossed by the then impending struggle for the Union, ‘Taxation 
was inevitable, and the railroads were resisting taxation. 

When I brought this subject to the attention of Congress, I brought 
it in the best form I could under the necessities of the hour. Coi- 
gress was considering the subject of the taxation of railroad corpo- 
rations; it had imposed a tax of 24 per cent. on the gross earnings, 
and inasmuch as in New York and some other States east of the mount- 
ains had, as to some of their roads, limited the charges for passen- 
gers, the people on that side of the mountains having been much more 
vigilant and considerate of their rights as to these corporationsthan the 
States of the West, they were not able to add this tax of 24 per cent, 
to the charges which they were authorized to make. Congress, 
therefore, was proposing toenable them toescape bearing the burden 
of the tax themselves by providing that a railroad corporation might 
add the tax imposed upon it to the cost of transportation of persons 
and freight, notwithstanding it was limited in its charges by the act 
creating it. This was a case in which the interference of Congress 
was invoked in behalf of the railroad. 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lask for a few moments longer. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Congress was asked by the republican leader of 
this House to override the legislation of the States fixing the cost of 
transportation, by permitting citizens to be taxed by the railroads to 
pay the very tax which was imposed upon the corporations. I then 
brought forward this proposition in an amendment: 

That whenever any railroad company shall demand or receive a rate of tax for 
passengers over and above three cents per mile for each mile that any passenger 
may be carried, the excess over such rate shall be deemed and taken as a tax levied 
upon such railroad company, to be returned and paid in the same manner as is pro- 
vided in this act for the collection of the per cent. on the gross receipts of said com- 
pany: Provided however, That nothing herein shall be so construed as to authorize 
any railroad company to charge and receive a higher price for the conveyance of 
passengers than shall be allowed by the laws of the State chartering the same. 


Would any gentleman suppose that that was a violation of the Con- 
stitution? But, sir, strangely enough the appeal to the Constitution 
on behalf of railroad corporations came from the other side of the 
House. A gentleman from Vermont appealed to the doctrine of State 
rights against this manifestly just and fair proposition. 

In submitting this preposition to the House I said: 


I trust the importance of this proposition will secure it some consideration. T 
think no more important subject has been brought to the attention of this com- 
mittee since the consideration of this bill commenced. It will be observed that 
the duty imposed on the gross amount of the receipts of railroads is 2 per cent., 
and the question is whether that 2 per cent. duty imposed — the railroads shall 
be paid by the railroads themselves or by the traveling public who are compelled 
to resort to that mode of transportation. The effect of the amendment is to cow- 
pel the railroads to bear this duty, and if they charge more than three cents per 
mile—which is a very fair and liberal compensation—that surplus shall be deemed 
a tax, and be paid into the Treasury of the United States instead of into the treas- 
ury of these corporations. 

Mr. Ganson. | would suggest to the gentleman that if the whole excess over 
three cents a mileshall go into the Treasury of the United States, no railroad com- 
pany will charge more than that. 1 therefore suggest that he make the amount so 
to be paid in one-half. 

Mr. Ho_man. I think my proposition will very effectually accomplish the object 
Ihave in view. Itis to prevent the railroad from adding the tax to the fare on 
travelers. If they charge more than three cents a mile let the people have the 
benefit of it through their Government. If you simply propose to tax them upon 
their gross earnings, they will add not simply 2 but 4 or 5 per cent., and in some 
instances 10 per cent. upon the travel of the country by the increased fare they will 
exact. Itis asserted that railroads are compelled to increase the fare with the tax. 
I have compiled from the American Railroad Journal a statement of dividends of 
a number of the leading roads, East and West, to repel that pretense, and indicate 
their earnings at the present rates. I ask that it may be read by the Clerk. 

The statement, which was read, is as follows: 


Dividends and price of stock of certain railroads during the past year. 
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Mr. Houtman. I take the dividends on the Hlinois Central from other sources 
than the Journal reterred to, bout equally reliable. z mN 

Mr. Mornitt. I desire to ask the gentleman from Inc iana whether that per- 
centage is not caleulated on the capital of these roads merely, and not on all their 
1 i sss! 
ee an. T understand that these are the dividends declared on their cap- 
ital stock. I take the statement from the American Railroad Journal. 

“Mi MonRRILL. Many of those roads have got three or four times as much money 
represented in their indebtedness as in their capital es 
" Ma HotMAN. A single instance will illustrate how these dividends are made, 
and whether the basis is reliable or not. The Ulinois Central declared a dividend 
of 7 per cent. during the pant year, and still had re mainihg of cash assets, after 
the paying of the last February s dividend, $2,000,000. That is but one of many 
instances indicating the extraordinary protits of these roads. I take this state- 
ment from a leading New ¥ ork paper. Under the influence of the war the profits 
of most of the leading roads Lave more than doubled in four years. The capital is 
ynostly held by European capitalists, from whom you receive no other tax than 
what is imposed upon the roads themselves. They are managed with no reference 
to public interests or convenience, but only for their own protit, favored monop- 
olics; and yet you impose upon them less tax than the individual ¢ itizen must pay, 
and give them an opportunity—yes, you invite them by the proviso I propose to 
strike out—to impose the tax you impose on them on the traveling public who pos 
sess no remedy against their exactions. The enormity of this proviso I will net 
attempt to argue. It is infamous, and only needs to be read to be condemned. 


Mr. Price, of Iowa, opposed the proposition, and said inthe course 
of his remarks: 

It isimpolitic to authorize or restrict railroad companies, fer they will always 
manage in seme way to escape trom your restrictions. 


Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, supported the proposition, and said: 


We might as well come at once and declare atax upon passengers on railroads, 
for unless you place restrictions in the way, the railroad companies that you tax 
will exact their taxation out of the passengers. They will increase the rates of 
fare so as to cover the taxes twice over. This we can prevent thei doing ina very 
simple, easy manner, such as the gentleman from Indiana proposes. 

Mr. James C. Allen, of Llinois, supported the measure, and in the 
course of his remarks said: 

Now, sir, gentlemen who know anything about railroads, in the West particu- 
larly, know that as soon as the tax bill passed last Congress they advanced both 
their passage fares and their freight charges, not in proportion to the tax imposed 


on them, but upon the principal roads in the West they advanced their fare one 


cent a mile; and I believe some of the roads running eastward to New York ad- 
vanced theirfreights from seventy-five cents to $1.50 on a barrel of tlour, and ona 
barrel of pork for which they formerly charged $1.25, they now charge three dol- 
lars; so of everything in proportion. 

Mr. MorniLL, of Vermont, answering the gentleman from Illinois, 
said : 

I desire to ask the gentleman aquestion. Iask the gentleman whether he does 
not think that these are State institutions which ought not to be interfered with by 
the Government? 

Mr. James C. Allen, in reply to this, said: 

Mr. Chairman, we in the West suffer enough now from the exactions of railroad 
corporations ; we have in one sense become their slaves. 

The proposition was defeated, but it was evident, from the spirit 
of the debate, that the oppressive exactions of these corporations 
would be ultimately resisted. 

Mr. E. B. Washburne, of Illinois, was, at the time of this debate, in 
the chair, and therefore did not engage in the discussion, but he was 
an earnest supporter of this attempt to limit railroad charges, and 
was, during his long period of service in this House, the most able, 
etlective, and persistent enemy to the encroachments and exactions of 
corporations, 

Now, sir, having considered the end sought to be accomplished by 
this bill, namely, declaring that charges made by railroad corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce shall be fair and reasonable, and 
the prescription of a rule by which such fair and reasonable charges 
shall be ascertained by court and jury, I come to consider the neces- 
sity of such legislation as resulting from the policy of these corpora- 
tions. 

It must be admitted that the right of eminent domain and sover- 
eign prerogatives which have been employed under the authority of 
the several States in the creation of these railways, appropriating 
the property of the citizen and subordinating his rights to a corpo- 
ration, would never have been tolerated except to promote a high 
public purpose. Certainly all this has not been done and these cor- 
porations invested with perpetual franchises simply for the aggran- 
dizement of the stockholders. Such an interpretation of the laws 
which underlie this vast system of railway corporations would be 
repugnant to the spirit of our institutions. No, sir; these railways 
are public highways, and these corporations are invested with great 
franchises for public purposes, and the aggrandizement of the stock- 
holders is subordinate, and must be subordinate to the public purpose 
of securing commercial channels at a reasonable cost to the people. 
The good faith of the States and of the nation require that these cor- 
porators shall be entitled to charge and receive a reasonable compen- 
sation for transportation based, perhaps, on the capital actually 
invested, nothing more; and no charter granted by any State can 
receive any other interpretation. A charter attempting anything 
more would be still subject to this limitation by the law of tlre high- 
esi public policy. 

I deny that a State of this Union can clothe a corporate body with 
a portion of her sovereignty and with unlimited power to tax the 
industry of the people by the monopoly even of advantages, and be- 
yond and above legislative control. “If the Dartmouth College case 
sustains such pretensions—grants of the State sovereignty from the 
control of successive Legislatures forever 


-1 deny its authority at 


= of this Union, is to be permitted by the leverage it posse: 
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| this day.” But the power of Congress to regulate commerce is not 
| limited by special franchises, 
This vast net-work of railways by the consolidation of corporate 
| power not only monopolizes the channels of commerce, but monopo 
| lizes all advantages, and its power is wielded by a handful of suecess 
fuladventurers. A handfuloft men emerging from the stock-gambling 
| chambers of Wall street have almost the entire labor of the country 
at their merey. A convention at New York of a few railroad kings, 
made such by the suecessful manipulation of stocks, determine what 
tax the industries of the country—this great nation of farmers and 
mechanics and workmen in every field of productive industry—shall 
bear. The country has seen how competition disappears before con- 
solidation. 

It is said that there are 73,539 miles of railway in the United States, 
of the assumed value of $3,159,423,057, exceeding one-tenth of the 
entire value of the real and personal property of the United States, 
the value of the real and personal property ol the United States be ing 
estimated, according to the census of 1870, at $30,000,000,000, Tt is 

said that this $3,159,423,057 of railway capital is represented by bonds 
to the amount of $1,571,578,944, and capital stock to the amount ot 
$1,607,244,113, and thatthe gross annual income of these railways is 
$473,241,055, and that their net annual earnings amount to 5.2 per 
cent. These figures indicate the magnitude of the subject, and the 
creation of this immense capital within a few years explains the over- 
grown estates which shrewd adventurers have accumulated. 

Here is the most imperial power of centralism that the world has 
ever witnessed. With the leverage of this monopoly the railway 
managers seek to foree the industry of the country to pay interest 
and dividends on the fictitious values represented by bonds and stock. 

Let us see how this pretended wealth, to give real value to which 
the country is to be taxed, is created. 

I read from the recent report of the committee of the New York 
Association on Railway Transportation. The high character of this 
association is a guarantee of its correctness: 

The obligations of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad at this time 
amount to about 390,000,000, while it is susceptible of proof that the tetal cost to its 
stock and bond holders was less than $25,000,000; 8 per cent. dividends are regul 
paid on the former sum, thas imposing an annual burden on the commert 
State and city on sixty-five millions of fictitious capital, amounting 
to over $5,000,000. ‘The outstanding obligations of the Lake Shore and Miechivan 
Southern Railroad now amount to about seventy-five millions, for which not mo 
than twenty-five millions was ever paid by its stock and bond holders. ‘The watering 
of stock, in one ferm or another, has been practiced by nearly all of the principal 
companies in this country, and it is estimated that about one-third of all the stock 
of railway companies in the United States has been issued upon a fictitious | 
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I believe this to be a fair example of the methods by which this 
immense body of bonds and stocks (and it is wealth to the holders of 
these bonds and stocks) has been created which now rest heavily on 
the labor of the country. This vast body of real and fictitious eapi 


the country. 

Take another instance, the Cedar Rapids and Missouri Railway, a 
land-grant road well known to the House. Iam assured by a gen 
tleman of the highest respectability familiar with the facts, that in 
the construction of that road, two hundred and fifty-nine miles in 
leneth, two gentlemen, one formerly a member of this Honse, ob 
tained the entire land grant, amounting in value to $23,000 per mile, 
of that road; of the first-mortgage bonds, $16,000 per mile; of the 
stock, $16,000; of the income bonds, the first charge upon the income 
of the road after the payment of the interest on the first-mortgave 
bonds, $3,000 per mile ; local subsidies of towns, townships, coun- 
ties, and the State of Lowa through its swamp lands in the coun 
ties through which the road passed, $1,200 per mile; making an 
aggregate of $59,240 per mile, and the gentleman states that the 
road was never equipped with rolling-stock, but was leased on com- 
pletion to the Chicago and North Western road, and the whole cost 
of the construction of the road was $11,400 per mile, leaving a profit 
on this enterprise of $47,440 per mile. The bonds—tirst 


tal is made available and productive by the uncontrolled monopoly 
which a few men have obtained over the commerce and business of 


mortrarce, 
$16,000 per mile, and income, $3,000 per mile, and stock $16,000 per 
mile; in all $35,000 per mile—will represent the capital invested, while 
the actual cost is $11,300 per mile, leaving a fictitious capital of 
$23,200 per mile. 

And we are told that thisroad, which constitutes and must constitute 


a part of one of the channels of our commerce between many of thie 


to control the business of the country to derive a revenue, not on thie 
basis of $11,800 per mile, but on the snm of $59,240 per mile, and the 
country must pay a tax on a fictitious capital twice as large as the 
real. 

It was to promote such schemes as these that the rich inheritance 
of the people, the public lands, have been applied—a cursed monopoly 
of lands, followed by an unlimited power of extortion, and gentle- 
men tell us no remedy shall-be applied. Take another instance. 

The Union Pacitie Railroad cost the nation $94,640,287.20, It aetn 
ally cost the Credit Mobilier to build if $50,720,958.94. Here is 


it 
fictitious capital of $43,929,328.26, and the United States is made a 
| party to this frand upon the people, a natural result of this system 
| of subsidies; and yet some gentlemen propose that the Government 
| shall go into the business of building railways and canals! 

| Conscious that I have already occupied more time in the disenssion 


lof this subject than I should have done, 1 wish to say, in conclusion, 
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simply that while it seems to ye this legislation is inevitable ; that 
the evil is such that it can be reached only by national legislation ; 
that it must be so reached, or these imperial corporations, surrounded 
by perpetual franchises and high prerogatives of power, sovereign 
corporations W ithin sovereign States; no, States subordinate to their 
own irresponsible corporations—would restore, if it were possible, the 
fendalism, in a mercenary form, of the Middle Ages; a people op- 
pressed and spoiled by petty despots and looking in vain to their Gov- 
ernment for relief. A fendalism sordid and mercenary, not the chiv- 
alric plundering of the olden time, yet a feudalism that will build 
up as of old imperial estates, consigning multitudes to poverty and 
wretchedness. 

Our people justly complain of the increase of official salaries as 
begetting eupidity in public affairs and inercasing the public burdens, 
Have gentlemen considered the enormous salaries paid by these corpo 
rations and assessed upon the labor of the country—salaries such as 
monarchies delight in? 

I thank God that history canno> repeat itself, notwithstanding the 
maxim to the contrary; for the world moves. The nearest approach 
to the repetition of history which can be conceived would be mevi- 
table if the doctrine of perpetual franchises and vested rights of 
corporations were accepted by the American people, and the mereenary 
and sordid spirit of monopoly was permitted to rule the nation. And 
yet we are told the people have no power to regulate these powerful 
monopolies. think, sir, the footsteps of the power that will peacefully 
and firmly lay its restraining hand on the aggressive and monopolizing 
power can now be distinctly heard. The people are still their own 
mnasters. 

I have said this much in reference to the general features of this 
bill. But indispensable as I deem this legislation to be, there are 
serious objections to some features in this bill. 

Among the great evils of the country is the magnifying of public 
employment, the enlarging and increasing of public employment. 
There is no necessity for creating a new bureau, with its army of em- 
ployés, to give effect to this measure. This is a serious objection to 
the bill. The eupidity inspired by this multiplying of public offices 
is intolerable. There never was a bureau established in this capital 
that did not furnish a leverage for an expense far beyond that of the 
bureau itself. I must appeal to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
McCrary] to abandon that feature of the bill. There is too much 
machinery about it. A good measure should not furnish an excuse 
for fastening another horde of cormorants upon the Treasury. 

Again, one other very grave objection to this bill, almost insur- 
mountable to my mind, is the appointment of these nine commission- 
ers. Ido not care what party isin power; the result would be the 
same, Whatever party might be in power these commissioners would 
be appointed largely under partisan influences. It is absolutely 
necessary for the success of this legislation that it should receive the 
recognition and cordial support of the country. That great body of 
men, the producers of our wealth, should have the most implicit con- 
fidenee in the acts of this board of commissioners. If they are ap- 
pointed under partisan influences, as they inevitably would be under 
this bill, they would from the beginning be subjected to severe sus- 
picion. A mistake, a suspicion of their integrity, or of favoritism in 
their proceedings, would render the whole commission odious, and 
would, perhaps, postpone for years the application of a proper remedy. 

I think a far better mode would be to take men whose employments 
are and have been such as relieve them from all active connection 
with party politics, and have familiarized them with public works, 
and whose rigid educations fit them for severe and impartial in- 
quiry into facts, and whose integrity is beyond question. We have 
such a body of men in our employment. 

1 refer to your Corps of Engineers. If a provision was ingrafted 
upon this bill authorizing the President to detail five engineers of the 
regular corps who had been in service not less than ten years, I must 
believe that the act would be received with universal approval. 
Their pursuits eminently qualify them for this duty. In the expend- 
iture of late years of millions awnually on public works. not a whis- 
per of suspicion against their integrity has been heard. If you select 
as commissioners men who have heretofore been engaged in railroad- 
ing, you incur the risk of suspicions arising of favoritism of the cor- 
porations. If you employ men who have never been in railroad 
employment, it would require years for them to familiarize themselves 
with the details of this business. 

In this Corps of Engineers, men singularly above suspicion, you get 
a body of men whose labors will command the respect and confidence 
of the entire country. No other branch of your service stands in pub- 
lic confidence like this corps. Through all periods of the war, and 
since that time, these gentlemen, with defalcations on every hand, 
have been above suspicion or reproach. They are among the most 
accomplished of our scholars, and devoted to their professions. These 
are the men for this work if impartiality and firmness, ability and 
experience are the qualities desired. 

1 must say that the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. McCrary, ] who 
deserves the credit of inaugurating this attempt to accomplish by 
appropriate legislation a most important result would, in my judg- 
ment, render the country a most invaluable service, if, instead of 
proposing nine gentlemen taken from civil life, and who will be 
charged from the beginning with partiality, he would propose to 
devolve upon the Corps of Engineers this important work. And then, 





sir, no army of new employés would be fastened on the Treasury, [| 
make this suggestion earnestly. What can be more appropriate? A 
body of men whose pursuits and whose high character for integrity 
would at once not only qualify them for this investigation, but assure 
the absolute contidence of the country in the results of their labors. 

Mr. Speaker, Ido not think this bill, if it becomes a law, wil] 
be found fully adequate to the purpose designed. There may be 
years of patient investigation before the question of regulating and 
controlling these corporations shall be solved. I believe the only 
effective remedy will be found in national legislation. The constant 
Vigilance of the people can alone give effect to this or any other meas- 
ure of reform. Their vigilance can alone secure the integrity and 
firmness of those who shall be employed in prescribing rules for re- 
straining the extortions of these powerful monopolies. Indeed, sir, 
without the constant vigilance of the people republican government 
cannot be maintained. That vigilance is fully aroused ; and the best 
boon that Heaven can vouchsafe to this nation is. that it shall sleep 
no more. 

Mr. SCUDDER, of New Jersey. I wish to say to my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] that the fallacy of all his legal argument is 
this: he calls the determination of commissioners in fixing the rates 
of transportation mere questions of evidence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not questions of evidence, but rules of evidence. 

Mr. SCUDDER, of New Jersey. Well, rules of evidence; the gen- 
tleman can have his amendment. 


Interstate Commerce and Opposition to National-Bank and Tariff 
Monopolies. ‘ 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN D.C. ATKINS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 24, 1872. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 1385) to regulate com- 
merce by railroad among the several States— 

Mr. ATKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The evils sought to be remedied by this bill may be 
cured in a different way, in my judgment. These evils are the result 
of a system of measures which to the casual thinker may appear 
illogical; but to my mind no effect was ever more plainly traced to its 
cause. The subject is a comprehensive one, and strictly considered 
affords ample scope for discussion; but when viewed in the light 
which I have suggested, the field is enlarged beyond the limits appro- 
priate to a single speech. And yet, with my convictions of it, I must 
embrace this more general view, even at the sacrifice of greater thor- 
oughness in the discussion of particulars. In adopting this view of tho 
subject, I shall speak of the injustice of some of our laws and of the 
necessity of reform. I would not be viewed as a political Cassandra 
or a complaining censor. I donot speak from the stand-point of sec- 
tionalism or partyism, but I trust from that broader and nobler basis, 
the good of the whole country. I am conscious that the prejudices 
which have grown and hardened into practical usage in this House 
may cause the majority to misinterpret my motives; but having faith 
in the truth of my utterances, I entertain no fears of misapprehension 
by the people at large, and more especially by those whom I have the 
honor to represent upon this floor. 

The bill now under discussion presents to my mind serious dilfi- 
culties, viewed either from an affirmative or negative stand-point. If 
we look on the one side at the overgrown railroad monopoly which 
threatens to overshadow all other interests, possessing now over one- 
tenth of all the-property of the country, real and personal, being 
$3,159,423,057, its interests in one sense forming it into a grand con- 
solidated combination, which extends from State to State, and spans 
the continent from ocean to ocean, and threatens by its vast wealth 
and corrupting influences to usurp the prerogative of government 
itself, we may well inquire if there is not some power lodged some- 
where to check the giant strides of this huge Colossus. 

The advocatesof this measure plant themselves upon that clause of 
the Constitution which authorizes Congress “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the In- 
dian tribes.” The discussion has been ably conducted upon both 
sides. For myself, though ever jealous in the concession of doubtful 
powers to the Federal Government, my mind, I confess, inclines 
strongly to the opinion that Congress has jurisdiction of interstate 
commerce to the extent of enforcing its perfect freedom and prevent- 
ing any obstruction to it which the spirit of frand and extortion or 
State jealousy might interpose. The utter impracticability of the 
different States in the old Confederation agreeing upon any system 
of regulations by which commerce could be carried on successfully 
among the States was the chief and leading inducement to establish 
and ordain the Constitution under which we live. On the other 
hand, there are those who have ingeniously and ably argued the un- 
constitutionality of the pending bill both as to its principle and its 
details. 
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Laws are very often constitutional, and at the same time highly 
inexpedient. If Congress possesses the power claimed in this bill to 
tix the rates of freights and fares upon railroads extending across two 
or more States, which is stoutly disputed by able gentlemen on this 
floor, the expediency of such a measure, involy ing such vast interests 
and subjecting them to the exclusive control of Congress, is certainly 
an experiment which should be maturely considered, and only adopted 
when it shall become evident that the evils now justly complained of 
by the people cannot be remedied elsewhere and by totally ditferent 
aveycies. For myself I think they can, short of an appeal to con- 
vpessional action. 
tt is true the immense power which the railroad companies possess 
over the products of industry, especially those of agriculture, ren- 
dering them by extortionate charges comparatively valueless when 
remote from market, has become a sore burden ; and yet, in engineer- 
ing around one evil, are we not imminently exposed to a more alarm- 
ing danger in investing Congress with the duty of controlling abso- 
lutely all the great and varied commercial interests of the country ? 
As commerce among the States is so intimately interwoven with all 
the affairs of the people, to throw them before Congress for legis- 
lation would be to concentrate at the Federal capital all those sub- 
jects which happily heretofore have devolved upon the local authori- 
ties. The evils growing out of such centralization would, I fear, in 
the end more than counterbalance the temporary disadvantages which 
these corporations have subjected the people to; and Thave concluded, 
after mature retlection, that this bill is not the best mode of escape, 
and that, so faras it is concerned, it— 

Makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Thau tly to others that we know not of. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that it is 
ubuissible for the States, through their Legislatures, to tax the gross 
earnings of any railroad company operating within theirlimits. That 
decision affords a very important check upon the spirit of monopoly 
and extortion which seems to have seized the functions of these cor 
porations in these degenerate days. 

Again, the rightof eminent domain is an attribute of sovereienty, 
and no Legislature of a State has the right to grant to a corporation 
franchises which are in contlict, or may afterward be used to con- 
Hiet, with the interests of the citizens of that State. A Legislature 
so acting transcends the limits of its rightful powers, and the people, 
who are sovereign, can resume those franchises which are used by the 
corporation as an engine of oppression, ‘The original object in grant 
ing the franchise was for the benetit of the people, that the corpora 
tion might serve them as a public carrier, and not for the sole benetit 
of the corporation. Hence, when it fails to subserve the purposes of 
its creation, and becomes an oppressor instead of a benefactor of the 
people, if is essentially within the power of the State to correct the 
evil by withdrawing the franchise. 

No State ever intends to destroy itself or voluntarily surrender its 
power to protect itself against harm. To yield that principle would 
be to surrender the liberties of the people and State sovereignty into 
the hands of a Legislature or its creature, a corporation. The Legis- 
lature is not sovereign; it represents sovereignty; it isonly an agent; 
it may misrepresent the sovereign will. And shall we be told that sev 
ereignty shall not protect itself against the abuses of its agents and 
creatures, by a resumption of franchises which have been abused? 
If it cannot, then the liberties of any State anay be bartered off by 
an ignorant or knavish Legislature. 

If this reasoning be correct, it follows that every State through 
Which a railroal may run may through its convention protect the 
public interests against the unjust exactions of the corporation ; and 
under the decision referred to, the power is vested in the Legislature 
to reduce any company to reasonable terms through the power of 
taxation. What more, then, is needed to secure reasonable fares and 
freights for the transportation of persons and things? Ii is not sound 
public policy to cripple or destroy the railroads ; and, under the view 
lere expressed, they cannot charge extortionately for their service as 
public carriers. Under the common law they would be required to 
charge only reasonable rates. 

The attention which is everywhere awaking to the superiority of 
Water transportation over railroad for heavy and bulk freights, and 
the growing favor with which it is being viewed by the people, 
State Legislatures, and Congress, together with reform in the eur- 
reney which will prevent panies, retrenchment in expenditures, and 
the reduction of the present protective taritf to a simple revenue stand- 
ard, with greater fidelity in the collection and disbursement of the 
public moneys, and the people encouraged to adiversity of industries 
and practical domestic economy, will solve the much-mooted prob- 
lem of cheap transportation; when the railroad companies, from neces- 
sity, will become the allies of the people as public carriers instead 
of their oppressors. 

The oppressions of the railroad companies are not the cause of the 
xeneral poverty of the people, but rather are the effect of that poverty, 
whieh has been brought about by the very agencies of which I have 
Just spoken. It is in this view that I desire to discuss this question, 
Walving any direct further argument to the expediency or the juris- 
diction of Congress over the subject, other than to add that the ap- 
potntment of a commission by Congress and clothing it with legisla- 
live power is in violation of a well-settled principle of common law 
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in both England and America, that power delegated cannot be rele 
gated—delegatus non potest deleqare. 

The evils and inequalities to which T have referred trace their im 
mediate development to the era of our great civil war, and have 
descended to us as a kindof inheritance from that memorable drama. 
Yet it must be confessed that from the inc« ption of the Government 
their germ existed, although generally in an inactive state. The 
opportunities and necessities of the war, however, vitalized the seed 
which has taken root and grown into a mighty power, subordinating 
every interest of the people and the Government itself to do its bid 
ding. I allude to the power of capital. 

The ablest writers upon political science have ever held the inter 
ests of capital and labor under judicious and just laws to be har 
monious, if not identical; but the history of American legislation 
for the past dozen years has produced an irrepressible contliet be 
tween these great agents. Instead of co-operating to each other's 
mutual advantage, they are now at war with each other. No mon 
arch of the Old World, sustained by the bayonets of a hireling sol 
diery, exacts unwilling tribute from his subjects with more unspar 
ing hand than does this prince of fortune, enthroned in the hearts of 
too many of the rulers of the people, whose fiat in this Capitol is law ; 
Whose janizaries fill the land as tax-gatherers, official or unoflicial, 
demanding everywhere, with Shylock remorselessness, its ill-deserved 
tithes from labor, until a cry has come up from all over this broad 
land—from professions, mechanics, and agriculture—to the doors ot 
this Congress, demanding relief from those burdens of inequality, 
and asking for all only “justice, that venerable virtue without which 
freedom, valor, and power are but vulgar things.” 

At no former period of this country’s history has there been such 
universal unrest of the public mind. The apprehensions for the ex 
istence of the Government have given way to feelings of foul sus 
picion and wide-spread distrust of the public officials; and the people 
are Waking up from their Rip Van Winkle sleep to tind that the sys 
tem of abuses and violations of equal rights of citizens whieh erew 
«t 
phrase ever courted by the corrupt and ambitious—is fastened upon 
the veneral polity of the Government, by which the few are benefited 


at the sacrifice of the rights and interests of the many. I propose to 


notice some of these evils. L will first notice the financial evil, 

The publie mind of the people and their representatives, stageering 
under the pressure of the late panic, the bastard otispring of au un 
lawful alliance between the national banks, bondholders, and a few 
railroad kings, has been diverted from the consideration of the tri 


cause of the present national financial distemper. The Cougress, thi 


press, and the country have exhausted the fields of political science 
to tind a cure for our pecuniary ills. The theories of political seientist 


down to the paper resolves of the last village chamber of commerce, 


have been passed in review before the eyes of the country, hoping to 
lind some principle or fact which might serve asa key to the solution 


of the financial problem; and yet we are not much nearer a satis 


factory conclusion than we were at the beginning of the crisis, es 
cept that the House, on Monday last, voted to increase the lewal-tend 


ers to S400,000 000, 


If we did not owe a large national, State, and municipal debt, 
amounting to billions, much of which is in the hands of foreign 
holders, and if we did not as individuals owe to each other a very 
large private debt, then indeed a much smaller sum or volume of 
currency might answer our purposes. But since these obligations are 
upon us, and as the annual interest we owe abroad consumes largely 
more than the sixty-six millions of gold and silver products annu 
ally exported, and as the United States in the last ten years have ex 
ported over $700,000,000 in specie, there is not the metal in the coun 
try to serve as our medium of exchange, however desirable and how 
ever in accordance with the theories of certain financiers, who have 
voted for chartering vational banks, own large shares of stock in 
these institutions, and now clamor for gold and silver or their equiva- 
lent. The doctrine is sound in theory ; but these theorists have forced 
a condition of things upon the country that, to reduce that theory 
now or in the early future to practice, would bankrupt the debtor 
class, Which is mostly the agricultural and retail mercantile class of 
the country. To be compelled to pay their indebtedness in a more 
valuable currency than the currency was when the debt was con 
tracted will produce wide-spread financial disaster, besides legalizing 
the immorality of such injustice. 

A plain statement of a few leading facts, it seems to me, should 
suffice. Dedueting the loss and the reserve which the redemption 
banks are. required by the law organizing them to keep constantly 
on hand, there is of legal-tenders and natioral-bank notes about 
$620,000,000 in cireulation. This would, if distributed, be about $12 
for each soul of the 43,000,000 inhabitants. Of that amount the New 
England States have $31, the West have less than $7, and the South 
has something less than $3 per capita. 

The Western and Soutbern States have a large territorial area, 
thinly inhabited, with comparatively no facilities for exchange as 
New England and the North have; and yet the West has less than one 
fourth, while the South has less than one-tenth as much. While one 
dollar in New England and in New York City would perform the 
office as a medium of exchange, three dollars in the South and West 
would not perform itso well, on account of the diversity and seattered 
situation of the population of the latter sections of the country. 
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Even the dense population of England has nearly $25 per capita, 
while Germany has nearly $26, and France nearly $35. 

Now, these facts demonstrate that in this country, so full of re- 
sources, so comparatively new and undeveloped, and yet developing 
more rapidly than history gives any account in ancient or modern 
times of any other country, (without particularizing it will be enough 
to illustrate the growth and progress of this young Republic, its mas- 
terly leap into the arena of a first-class power, in the last fourteen 
years having gone up in wealth from $14,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000, ) 
» much larger volume of currency is required to fill the various 
channels of commercial intercourse than in those old countries where 
the regular order of things has not been disturbed for centuries by 
any startling events of progress which have marked the civilization of 
this, but a few years ago, western wild—such as the acquisition of a 
vast area of uninhabited districts exeept by a few nomadic tribes 
of savages; the founding of flourishing villages, populous cities, and 
great States, springing full-orbed, as Minerva from the brain of Ju 
piter; the opening of mines, of farms; the building of railroads and 
tunneling mountains; the opening and bridging of rivers, and the 
erecting and conducting of all the varied arts and industries of private 
enterprise, 

Now it is the duty of this Government—of every government—to 
furnish a uniform curreney; one that will do for the capitalist as well 
as for the laborer. It is admitted we have not the metal, as has 
been stated. Why, then, cannot the Government issue its own Treas- 
ury notes, based upon its sacred faith, to be redeemed hereafter in 
com, waking them a legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
except the interest on the public debt, and repealing all charters here- 
tofore granted to national-bank corporations, and thus save $21,000,000 
gold interest’ paid to this favored class for the exclusive privilege of 
shaving the people at the rate of 15 to 20 per cent.?) A currency thus 
constituted would command the respect of the people and would be 
equivalent to gold, 

As to the amount that should be issned, it does not matter materi- 
ally if the sum is not greater than $800,000,000, Each State, accord- 
ing to population, should be allowed its equal distributive share, so that 
the unjust and unequal condition of things which now exists, produe- 
ing painful alienation, should not hereafter be tolerated. jut our 
poverty is every day thrown in our teeth, and we are told that we have 
net the capital with which to purchase the bonds and currency. It 
is true that the South has been plundered as never a conquered race 
was before in the history of civilized warfare, But our resources are 
great and our recuperation wonderful. 

It is idle to say that the South, with her annual cotton crop worth 
$227,000,000; the South and West, with their other crops aggregating 
for export about as mach more, have not got the basis which will 
command their share of the circulating medium. It is not for the 
want of resources, but for the unjust discrimination which this Govy- 
ernment has practiced for a series of years towards these two sec- 
tions, that to-day finds thein powerless, as it were, in the hands of the 
Shylocks and money-changers of Wall street. 

Frequent applications during this session of Congress have been 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency for an exchange of currency 
for United States bonds without effect by members for their constit- 
nencies in the West and South, and they were invariably told that the 
entire amount anthorized to be issued by law had been drawn.. Who 
drew it?) Capitalists of the East and North have thus appropriated 
their own share, and much of the shares belonging to the West and 
South; and yet we are told by the Representatives of those sections, 
when we demand the redistribution of the currency, and ask to be 
allowed to establish national banks in our midst, that we have no 
capital with which to command currency, which is not true; and the 
lreasury officer tells us that the currency is all issued. 

lam not speaking at random. I have submitted applications my- 
self for some of the Patrons of Husbandry, of Montgomery County ,in 
my district, and was denied the currency, while the little State of 
Rhode Island has $61 per capita, and Tennessee has $2.62 only per 
heal. Tam in favorof repealing the statute which authorizes the 
whole brood of monsters; but if that cannot be attained, then I trust 
banking will be made free to all citizens alike, and that no privileged 
class shall be allowed to enjoy the monopoly. 

If there is too much currency and a healthy condition of it requires 
contraction, Why are the North and East unwilling to give up any 
part of the lion’s share which they so tightly clutch? The East has 
nearly three dollars toone that she is justly entitled to. Wasit this greed 
that made a Massachusetts Secretary of the Treasury pay $40,000,000 
to bondholders in excess of what they were entitled to under the law 
creating these bonds, by paying the gold instead of currency? If the 
law under which the Secretary redeemed these tive-twenty bonds ad- 
mits of doubtful construction, then it was conceived in sin and hypoc- 
risy, and if it is clear that they were to be redeemed in currency, as 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens declared upon the floor of the House, and 
who, I believe, reported the bill from the committee, and therefore 
should be recognized as good authority, then their payment in gold 
becomes an oppression of the whole people, not to use a harsher 
phrase, 

Many do not understand the law creating the national banks. 
The system is organized chiefly in the interests of the bonded aris- 
tocracy of the great cities—who are drawing semi-annually from the 
Treasury 6 per cent. in gold upon their United States bonds, which, 





too, are exempt from all kinds of taxation—while other people are 
taxed upon everything they own or live upon. Capitalists hypothe- 
cate these bonds with the Comptroller of the Treasury simply as 
collateral security, and draw 90 per cent. of their face value in cur- 
reney, upon which they go to banking, loaning it to their enstomers 
at from 10 to 20 percent. perannum. In other words, the Government 
exempts United States bonds from taxation, pays semi-annually ¢ 
per cent. in gold interest upon them, and authorizes the bondholder, 
if he has, say, as much as $100,000, by becoming a banker, to issne 
$90,000, which he loans to the people upon real-estate mortgage or 
other indubitable security at a ruinous rate of interest. First, the 
bondholder pockets on his bonds $6,000 in gold interest drawn from 
the Treasury; and next he makes the interest upon the $90,000 of 
banking capital, which is generally from ten to twenty thousand 
more, 

I wish in this connection to add that in the early days of this ses- 
sion I introduced a joint resolution, instructing the Committee oy 
Banking and Currency to report a bill providing for the payment of 
the bonds of the Government known as the five-twenty bonds, which 
are now due to the amount of $400,000,000, in currency, as the act of 
Congress authorizing their issuance plainly defines. Had that been 
promptly done, coupling it with the repeal of the national banking 
system, we should now have reduced our national debt $400,000,000, 
and would have annually saved to the Government, that is to the 
people, $24,000,000 in gold interest now paid semi-annually to the 
holders of this elass of bonds. 

But the people are languishing under the terrible afflictions of a 
distempered financial system by which bankers and railroad kines, 
with their retinue of gambling speculators in bogus stocks of various 
kinds, have been enabled to inflate or contract, at their option, as it 
may best suit their infamous schemes, and thus to subject the values 
of all property to the standard of their greed and lust for lucre. 

It is believed and asserted that the Government has given counte- 
nance, and moral, if not actual, support to these speculating schemes, 
by which court favorites have reaped heavy profits in these illicit 
transactions. In any event the farmers of the West and South, that 
dividends may be declared upon watered stock or fictitious capital, 
have been victimized by the extortionate tolls upon their produce in 
transilu to the sea-hoard, These pressing evils of stringeney in the 
money market and high freights are the result of combinations be 
tween the banks and a few railroad monopolists, by means of which 
the farmers’ products are bought up at half-price, and overgrown for- 
tunes are suddenly amassed for those who belong to the ring. 

These combinations, by which “corners” are made at the expense 
of honest labor, can be prevented by the States taxing the gross 
receipts of the railroads, and if need be by resuming their perverted 
franchises, and by Congress passing an act repealing the national 
banking system, or else throwing wide the door and making it free to 
all. By this means the weight which now hangs like an incubus upon 
the producing and mercantile classes will be only partially removed. 
I undertake to say that all legislation, whether State or national, 
which confines itself strictly to these two propositions—transportation 
and currency—will fall far, very far, short of effecting a permanent 
cure. 

The disease is more deeply rooted—it is nearly constitutional through 
mere precedents; certainly it is chronic. It pollutes the very blood of 
the arteries of the body-politic, not because it is inherent or is neces- 
sarily found in the Constitution—it is not in the Constitution; it is 
abnormal; the result of malpractice, the prescription of false politi- 
cal doctors, fatally bent upon maintaining a system which will pre- 
serve and pamper a few, but is death to the million. 

Sir, the real foundation of all this disturbance in the land; the 
scarcity of money in some sections and plethora of it in others; the 
penury of the laboring classes, and the enhanced purchasing power of 
the money of capitalists; the low price of subsistence products in the 
West, and the high price of every article they consume to keep their 
bodies from freezing in the keen rigors of the northern blast, this 
wail of distress that comes up to the doors of this Capitol and forces 
its unwelcome sounds into the very ears of this Congress, all, all is 
the natural product of seeds sown long ago, as before suggested, 
and which have brought forth abundant harvests of penury for the 
masses, but of overgrown wealth for the few; and of the subordi- 
nating of States and sections as fair by nature as God’s sun ever 
shone upon, as fertile of soil as the boasted Nile, and as salubrious as 
the sunny climes of France or Italy, to the ambitious and selfisl 
greed of a small section of the country. 

Now, sir, it is to this great fact that I eall the attention of the 
whole country as solemnly as I know how. But, sir, more particu- 
larly do I wish to reach the people of Tennessee, my native State. 
Nor do T address them as partisans, but as patriotic citizens of a great 
Commonwealth, whose energies, if properly directed, will in the nex! 
decade carve out a destiny for her and achieve a victory in moral and 
material development which shall place her side by side with the 
foremost of her contemporaries in the great sisterhood of States. 1! 
spite of Federal legislation some of the States can do much toward 
obtaining relief, if they will but improve the advantages which nature 
has bountifully spread before them. 

Before proceeding to notice specifically the operation and effeet of 
the protective system upon the prosperity of the whole country, and 
especially the exhausting drain it makes upon all other industries 
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jamin Franklin said, “ When you run into debt you give to another 





except the darling objects of its parental care, in which light I par- 
ticularly desire to view it onthis occasion, I wish to submita few local 
facts, and to accompany them with a few practical suggestions of 
domestic economy. . ; ; 

If these monopolies of the tariff, and national banks particularly, 
(of which costly transportation is the legitimate offspring, as I think 
is clear,) cannot be reached through legislation—and I confess I see 
no hope of that for some years, as the political complexion of both 
Houses of Congress is at present constituted—then must the people 
turn and look into their own domestic economy for relief, : Indeed it is 
perhaps wise, if not necessary, that they adopt that course in any event. 

i cannot resist the temptation just here, although it may seem a 
little foreign, to speak for the State I in part have the honor to rep- 
resent. With the advancement she is now making in manufacturing, 
her liberal invitations and treatment of immigrants, her fostering 
encouragement and substantial support given to schools, colleges, 
and universities, until she has fairly won the honor of wearing the 
proud title of the “Athens of the South,” it will require but a few 
vears of self-denial and habits of strict economy and intelligent in- 
dustry, to place ourselves upon the high plane of material independ- 
ence. Tennessee is not surpassed by any State in the Union in point 
of climate, fertility of soil, adaptation to the growth and maturity of 
all the great staples of North America, except sugar. Her mountains 
are full of minerals, especially iron and copper, and of exhaustless 
coal-measures; and added to all these advantages there is a super- 
abundance of water-power, not surpassed, if equaled, on the conti- 
nent. What, then, is our manifest duty? Make ourselves wholly 
independent of the tariff, of the money-changers, and the railroad rings. 
How? By diversifying our industry, and from our fertile soil first 
produce our own subsistence. Cotton and tobacco should be made 
surplus crops; mills and manufactories should be erected everywhere 
upon our water-courses suited to the purpose, and utilize those mo- 
tive-powers which nature has provided, in the manufacture of every- 
thing we wear. At the world’s fair in London, in 1852, let not the 
fact be forgotten that Tennessee took the premium both in cotton 
and wool, 

The water-power for driving machinery is abundant in every county 
within the limits of the State. Her mountains, hills, and vaileys fur- 
nish inexhaustible pasturage for sheep the year round, In most if 
not in every county cotton grows to maturity from one-third to two- 
thirds of a bale per acre. The means of transportation with small 
expenditure lies convenient to every portion of the Commonwealth. 
With her commercial and agricultural advantages Tennessee only 
ueeds the spirit of manufacturing to insure a glorious destiny. 

This is the read to financial and commercial independence. The 
people will then be prepared to appreciate the appropriateness of 
ihe remark of John Randolph upon the floor of Congress, when he 
exclaimed that he had discovered the philosopher's stone, which was 
simply “ pay as you go.” 

No slavery is worse or more abject than the slavery of debt. Ben- 


power over your liberty.” If the South isever relieved from the losses 
of the war and the debt forced upon her by the reconstruction policy ; 
if she is ever rehabilitated, she must look to the future, and forget the 
past only as a bitter experience. And since she is utterly power- 
less to inaugurate any policy in Federal legislation, she must act 
with the West in throwing off those enormities, the protective tariff 
and the national banks, and under which both southern and western 
agriculturists are especially groaning and day by day becoming poorer, 
while these imperial corporations and festering rings are growing 
richer and more and more insolent every hour. 

These are the vampires that are sucking the life-blood from the 
people. Where is the remedy to be found? One would naturally 
turn to the American Congress for the correction of these evils, since 
it is under and by means of Federal legislation that they had their 
birth and have grown to their present stature. But, sir, it is a vain 
wish and a delusive expectation, I fear. It would be strange, indeed, 
if a change is not imperatively demanded; and that the party or 
parties, no matter what their professions of equality and right, which 
fail to secure this meed of justice, will be swept away with the hand 
of the avenger. 

_In vain may gentlemen inveigh against the exactions and oppres- 
sions of the protective policy, and yet vote to so organize this House 
and construct the committees, which, under the rules, enable a half- 
(lozen leaders to thwart the will of a majority—shrewd, experienced 
politicians, who are kept here from year to year and term to term 
on account of their familiarity and dexterity in the crooked arts of 
legislation, by which they manage to keep the masses saddled with a 
high protective tariff, and the lords of the loom, booted and spurred, 
with whip in hand, astride their backs. 

; The South, with her varied internal resources and facilities for diver- 
sified industries, may, nay, if she is wise, will be able to bear up 
under the load of taxation; but can the West, with all its boundless 
fertility of soil, remote from navigation and with less varied resources 
and industries, longer endure it without danger of bankruptcy? 

Government, to be safe and free, must cowsist of representatives having a com- 
mon interest and a common feeling with the represented. 

a that political epigram of the great Virginian be sound doctrine, 
it necessitates a change in the political complexion of the majority 
in both branches of Congress in reference to these vital questions; 


ered from the grain-tields of the Crimea, Wallachia, and Moldavia 
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otherwise the people are doomed to this worse than serfdom—a vas 
salage as abject and as burdensome as that which chains at this 
moment the tenantry of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales to the 
chariot wheels of a British landed aristocracy. 

How many farms in the South and West in the last few years have 
been mortgaged to eastern capitalists? An answer to that inquiry 
would develop a startling disclosure of dependency among our agri 
cultural population, which portends evil, and only evil, weighed 
down as are the people of the South and West under the accumu- 
lating burdens of taxation, with the intolerable drawbacks upon the 
value of their products in the form of exacting tolls for transporta- 
tion, and seeing their capital melt away year by year, with a certainty 
at no distant day of bankruptcy overtaking them and overwhelming 
their families in destitution. ae 

One of the leading objects of polities is the creation and proper 


distribution of a nation’s industry. It can only be done by and through 


a well-regulated commerce, that consumes a very small proportion of 
the value of the products for interchange and tratlic. Without a 
healthy and active commerce nations stagnate, decline, and fall into 


decadence, just as the physical man declines and dies for want of 


proper exercise. Commerce is the life-breath of the state. 
As before suggested, one of the prime causes and controlling 
intluences which led to the formation of the Union of the thirteen 


original States was for the better protection, regulation, and free 
dom of commerce. If you ask a western man to-~lay what was 


his principal motive for maintaining war with the southern confed 


eracy, he will tell you that it was for the freedom of commerce, 


the undisputed navigation of the Mississippi River. History would 
not have to record the gallant charge of the six hundred at Bala 
klava, or recount the marshaling of hostile armies upon the sangui 
nary field of Sebastopol, and the trailing of the Russian banner in the 
Crimea, had it not been for the exactions with which the Ottoman 
fettered the limbs of commerce upon the Black Sea, and closed its 
ports against the subjects of the Czar. Then the rich harvests gath 


i 


no longer competed for the markets of Western Europe with the 


golden harvests of the United States. And when the allied armies 


had by heavy artillery closed up the Black Sea, the natural highway 


of commerce, and laid an embargo upon the freedom of the sea, and 


Russia, foiled, folded her arms, then the thought of connecting the 
Danube and the Rhine carried the point which neither Russian 
diplomacy nor valor could accomplish. 

England, wise, far-seeing, and progressive, repealed her tariff and 
corn laws, and removed all restrictions upon foreign commerce, until 
free trade has become the policy of the advanced civilization of all 
Kurope. With free trade, and that canal opened, Russia pours het 
Wheat into the markets of Western Europe at cheaper rates than 
England can afford, and at less cost of transportation than is at pres 
ent possible to the United States; and again Russia holds the vantage 
ground. 

Commerce isthe handmaid to civilization, expanding its power and 
enlarging its benefits. Its protection and freedom in every land illus 
trate the pages of history with splendid feats of diplomacy or victories 
won by contending hosts on sanguinary fields. And yet our commer 
cial marine, once the pride of the, ocean, by a narrow, selfish, and 
mistaken policy, has been driven from the seas by foreign competition, 
and now comes tottering, knocking at the doorof this Capitol, saying 
“Give me some drink, Titinius.” 

The present high rate of duties imposed upon foreign importations 
for the benetit of a few of the favored sons of Mammon in New Eng 
land has driven our customers with their cheap goods to other more 
favorable markets, with whom they can barter upon principles ap 
proximating free trade, while our wares and products le in our shops 
and rot jn our fields, and the masses of the people are forced to buy 
the American manufacture at ruinous cost to the consumer. 

Our present prohibitory tariff, besides restricting our agricultaral 
industries by preventing the freedom of exchange, has crippled our 
commerce and destroyed our tonnage, which in 1860 brought us in over 
$20,000,000, but which under the present order of things costs the 
American people $50,000,000, as stated by the President in his mes 
sage last December to Congress; which sum is paid to foreign bot 
toms to transport our products, making a difference of $100,000,000 
against us in adjusting the balance of trade. 

With our present system of costly transportation our domestic ex 
ports have decreased $56,000,000 in the space of ten years, These fig 
ures speak volumes in condemnation of the policy of our prohib- 
itory customs duties, and of our imperfect system of internal trans 
portation, and the suicidal restrictions upon our navigation laws. 
The country has long groaned beneath these burdens. This policy of 
killing the goose to get the golden egg has at last aroused the just 
apprehensions of the farmers of the whole country. 

The repeal of these obnoxious measures, which, like the baleful 
bohun-upas, sheds its seductive but poisonous perfume on all around, 
is imperatively demanded. But, sir, this Congress dares to turn a 
deaf eartothatdemand. Whenthe gentleman from Indiana (a demo- 
crat) proposes a reduction of the tariff, under the new rule which my 
colleague [Mr. MAYNARD] championed and put through by a strict 
party vote, even the yeas and nays are denied; and no record goes to 
the country showing how the friends of the people vote on the sub- 
ject of taxes. 
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The so-called opponents of tariff monopolies, and all kinds of monop- 
oly, voted against a resolution which proposed a reduction of the 
present high protective tariff, which —more than dear transportation, a 
depreciated currency, With a searcity at that; gold-gambling, stock- 
yambling, stock-watering ; extravagance and corruption in the collee- 
tion and disbursement of the revenue, or all combined—retards the 
yrowth and prosperity of the agricultural interest, and eats up the 
substance of the people. It is the ghoul of American politics. So long 
as it stands as the policy of the country, just so long will the energies 
and industry of the rural population of the land be drafted upon to 
their utmost capacity ; justsoe long will labor be taxed to the utmost 
limit beyond which subsistence fails, so that protected capital, often- 
times wholly untaxed, as in the case of the United States bonds, may 
continue to pile up its annual usurious percentage. 

The tariff shows that many articles of prime necessity are taxed to 
the point of prohibition, and that leaves our consumersentirely at the 
mercy of the American manufacturer, Now, when it is understood 
by the masses of the people how small are the importations when com- 
pared with the home production—being, L believe, about S620 000,000 
ofl inports, of which S199,000,000 are free goods, to $3,000,000,000 of 
home manufactures, upon all of which they pay an average duty of 
15 per cent.—they will begin to see that the sum of $180,000,000, which 
they pay into the Treasury as customs duties for the support of the 
Government, sinks into insignificance, large as that sum is, when con- 
trasted with the unaudited sum which lines the gilded pockets of a 
few thousand manufacturers and capitalists, the legislative pets of 
this country, who control the country through their Representatives, 
whom they have continued in Congress for many long years, and 
through a hireling press and a corrupt lobby, by diverting the minds 
of the people from these unjust and unequal laws to an insane ery about 
the wrongs done the black man and about the ulterior aims of the rebel 
democracy; and thus upon these myths, these political hobgolblins, as 
false as they are ridiculous, contrive to lead the people away from the 
consideration of their real interests to the contemplation of these false 
INSTIOS, 

‘The duty upon railway iron for the fiseal year 1873 was $3,027,904.41. 
The profits of American manufacturers of iron tails can be easily 
estimated by subtracting two-thirds from the whole cost of produe- 
tion, and the remaining third is clear protit in the pocket of the 
manufacturers, Soin regard to the very many constituent elements 
which are necessary to complete a railroad and put it in operation, 
the profits to the manufacturer are simply immense. Of course all 
this profit which railway companies pay to the manufacturers comes 
out of the people who employ the railroads to transport themselves 
or their products and wares. These heavy expenditures incurred by 
railroad companies, from the ax and pick and shovel that move the 
lirst pound of dirt to the harnessing of the locomotive, are thus in- 
creased, that tribute may be paid to the American manufacturer at 
the expense of the community at large. The farmer who ships a 
bushel of grain, or a bale of cotton, or a hogshead of tobacco, pays 
his share of the large proltits which the manufacturer reaps by the 
protection aflorded by the tariff, as before illustrated. 

The legislation of Congress for the last ten years seems to have been 
based upon the idea of a rich government and a poor people, together 
with the concurrent idea that a few rich manufacturers, bankers, and 
bondholders are the only persons whom the Government seem to care 
for. In no other way can we hope for prosperity and material inde- 
pendence while forced to bear the onerous burden of taxation, which, 
although ever so indirect and insidious, is none the less grievous. 

Any statesman who would propose to collect one-half the revenue 
now collected by customs duties by direet taxation would be consid- 
ered a public enemy by the people, and would be indi snantly driven 
from power. 

A glance at its details will show its injustice, and in whose inter- 
ests this domestic spoliation is framed. Rousseau said,“ A great deal of 
philosophy is needed to understand the facts which are very near to 
us.” So itis with the working of the tariff. 

The people do not seem to realize that they are taxed at all when 
they pay for every pound of iron they use at the rate of $9 per ton 
on pig-iron, or 354 per cent.; upon bar-iron, 35 per cent.; upon steel, 
35 per cent.; iron squares for carpenters, 562 per cent.; sheet-iron, 31 
to 45 per cent.; screws, 42 per cent.; round iron, 374 per cent.; cast 
iron, 50 per cent.; railway bars, 804 per cent. This is the duty ad 
valorem, Now take salt. Everybody uses salt; the farmer uses more 
than any other class of citizens, in this, that he requires it for the use 
of his stock. The average duty reduced to ad valorem on salt in 
bulk is 75 per cent. Manufactures of gold and silver, such as epau- 
lettes, galloons, laces, knots, stars, tassels, tresses, embroideries, and 
wings of gold and silver, from 314 to 35 per cent. Diamonds cut, 
cameos, mosaic gems, pearls, rubies, &c., LO per cent. to 25 per cent. 
Laces, $14 per cent. 

The framers of the tariff laws seemed to labor to tax heavily 
articles of prime necessity and to put a light duty upon articles purely 
for ornament, and thus discriminate against the masses for the ben- 
etit of the few who are able to indulge in such luxuries. 

If, instead of arranging a schedule at a percentage which in many 
instances is simply prohibitory, and taken as a whole yields only 
SLe0,000,000 of revenue, it is believed by those who have given the 
subject much study and reflection that if the duty on many articles 
was reduced 50 per cent., a much larger revenue would be derived, 
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while at the same time our exports would be greatly increased to meet 
the foreign demand. It needs no argument to prove that, as it js 
accounted for upow the simplest law of trade, the principle of barter or 
exchange. 

No one objects to a tariff which will afford sufficient revenue to pay 
the interest on the publie debt, set aside the sinking fund, and defray 
the ordinary expenditures, economically and honestly administered : 
but the people have a right to object to a rate of duty which, while 
it may not swell the revenues of the Government at all, yet enhances 
the profits of the American manufacturer two and three fold. This 
is class legislation. It is unequal and unjust, and contrary to both 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

Upon no other principle can we account for the exemption of United 
States bonds from taxation, for the extra and peculiar privileges 
granted to bankers, and the endearing sympathy with which it has 
thrown its fostering arms around the manufacturer and made him 
the pet of the protective system, by which he has become a millionaire, 

There are men in this country whose private fortunes sum up 
from twenty to thirty million dollars, pensioners upon Government 
bounty. Upon no other principle can we account for the tax of three 
cents per pound upon lint cotton for two years, which cost the poor 
and struggling people of the South $60,000,000, Upon no other prin- 
ciple can we account for the present invidious tax upon leaf-tobacco, 
which comes directly out of the pockets of every poor laboring man, 
white or black, who toils beneath a summer solstice and by his own 
hands does wellif he can produce in one year’s labor in addition to his 
subsistence for himself and family $100 worth of tobacco for market, 
Upon no other principle can we account for the favor shown to pat 
ent-right inventors by extending their patents and enabling them 
to demand from the public their royalty—very many of whom ean 
scarcely compute theft own wealth, or rather I should say their as 
signees; for the man of genius is generally swindled by some shrewd 
trickster out of the protits of his brain labor. 

Nineteen-twentieths of all the farming implements and mechanical 
and agricultural machinery, as well as that used for commercial pri 
poses, wre this day paying tribute under patent-rights, many of which, 
after enriching the owners, have been extended, doubtless improperly. 
When this fact is pondered the people can begin to find out what they 
pay for the use of these various implements and machinery whieh in 
telligent labor is now compelled to employ in order to successfully 
compete with the more enterprising. 

These are inequalities in our laws the injustice of which operates 
directly and peculiarly upon the farmers. They have a right to com 
plain, and they do complain through their Representatives. This Con 
gress has repeatedly been asked to remove from the statute-hook 
these unjust laws. It remains to be seen whether it isdone. Various 
propositions have been introduced to remedy this injustice in the many 
particulars to which [have referred. A vigorous effort has been made 
to repeal the law taxing leaf-tobacco in the hands of the small pro 
ducer, Myable colleague from the sixth district [Mr. WarrrHorne | 
and the able and indefatigable member from the first Kentucky dis 
trict (Mr. CrossLanpb] have especially insisted upon the repeal, to 
which I add my humble exertions. 

If, instead of the policy of gathering taxes from the producer alinost 
below the power of production; if, instead of arranging the internal 
revenne taxes by the system of moieties and other corruptions, which 
irritate and fleece the people and benefit the Government but little, 
but which enrich the favored official of the Administration, (for in 
stance, three Federal oftice-holders receive in the city of New York 
annually over $100,000 each;) if, instead of subsidies and extraya 
gance, the creation of new and unnecessary oftices for partisan favor 
ites; and if, instead of the dishonesty and corruption—hard words, 
“pity tis, tis true’—that pervade certain branches of the public 
service; if, instead of all this, the policy of economy, with a taritl 
simply for revenue to meet expenditures, the currency settled anil 
made uniform, our great national water-lines to the sea-board im 
proved and opened, affording cheap transportation for freights, we 
would then hear no more appeals to Congress to take charge of rail 
roads and regulate and fix the price of their freights and fares 
powers which, if granted in the Constitution, may become exceeding!) 
dangerous to the rights and liberties of the citizen if exercised. 

The reforms which I have mentioned put in force, then this bill is 
unnecessary and pernicious, Had they been in force all along, thi 
bill would never have existed, but as a people we should be enjoyiny 
the repose and prosperity which ever follow upon just and whol: 
some legislation. 

Extravagance and corruption of officials have helped to swell this 
ery of distress. 

Ihave compiled the figures to which I invite attention from thie 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury upon the state of the 
finances. Take the last eight years, commencing with June 30, Ls00, 
the fiscal year after the conclusion of the war, years of peace with a! 
nations and with ourselves, and I find the expenditures for the De 
partment of War ending June 30, 1573, foot up the immense sum of 
$755,278,693.65. Deriving my information from the same authentic 
source, | find the American Navy, of which the House heard so much 
at the beginning of the session—and whith debate has about estab- 
lished the fact that it is but little better than a fleet of rotten hulks, 
which can searcely resist the storms of wind and wave, much less 
oppose in successful combat the splendid navies of European powers-- 
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has cost, inefficient as it is, the modest sum of $206,083,157.59 for the 
same years. ; 

I shall not stop here to dilate pon the use and benefit which the 
people derive from these two armsof service. Of course it would be 
nowise to dispense with them entirely. W ar, ib is hoped, for the bal- 
ance of this century at least, if not for all time to come, upon this 
continent has “smoothed his wrinkled front.” The plain citizen does 
not see the need or delight in viewing the splendors of a magnifi- 
cently appointed army in a time of profound peace. He cannot see 
the necessity of expending in eight years $961,361,851.24 upon the 
Army and Navy. And this large sum is exclusive of property sold, 
jmounting to over $100,000,000, since the war, and is of course to be 
added to these figures; a fact frequently brought to the attention of 
the House by the able and vigilant member from the Lexington (Ken- 
tucky) district, [ Mr. Breck. ] 

And just here I might add, quoting the same unimpeachable au- 
thority, that our miscellaneous expenditures for the same years sum 
up to the enormous sum of $449,239,512.34. 

I will attempt no analysis of the figures under the head of “miscel- 
laneous.”. Nodoubt they were miscellaneous, involving extravagance 
and luxuries Which eclipse in variety, magniticence, and splendor any 
court in Europe. 

I might refer at this point tothe Indian Bureau, and show that the 
red man of the West has caught the contagion of reckless extravagance, 
Reading from the same authority, [ find that in those same identical 
eight years the Indians cost the United States $44,729,635.76. Costing 
double what they did ten years ago. 

or many years the people have been hoodwinked and made the 
dupes of this partisan chicanery; made to believe, if they intrusted the 
democrats with power, they would undo what has been accomplished 
and settled by the war; indeed, that they would, if elevated to 
power, assault the very citadel of liberty itself and strike at the in- 
tegrity of the Government. But the people, goaded by the burdens 
of taxation, see that, instead of diminishing, the amount they pay into 
the Treasury of the United States annually increases $10,000,000 
io $12,000,000, having gone up in L&66 to $176,000,000; in 1267 to 
s164,000,000 > in 1868 to S120,000,000 + in 1869 to S194,000,000 + in 170 
to $206,000,000, and in 1872 to $216,000,000, exclusive of the interest 
and sinking fund. 

The official tables show that in five years General Grant’s ad- 
ministration has collected from the people the enormous sum of 
S1.872,610,750.84, In the same years it expended $1,492,559, 233.00. In 
the five years named the Government collected $380,051,517.04 more 
than itexpended. L have taken these figures from the Finance Re. 
port of 1873, page 12.0 Astum larger by $2"5,166,282.63 than the entire 
costofthe Government from 1791 toLs61, being $1,587 444,468.21 ; inelud- 
ing the Indian war, the war of 1812-15, and the Mexican war; inelud- 
ing the cession of Florida, the Louisiana purchase, by which an empire 
was added to our national domain; including the annexation of Texas 
wid the vast area acquired under the treaty Guadalupe Hidalgo, stretch- 
ing from longitude 105° across mountains of solid mineral to the 
golden shores of the Pacific, possessing a fabulous wealth, the in- 
creasing development of which will astonish generations yet unborn, 
and prove how wise and beneficent the forecast of that statesmanship 
which secured it will be viewed by the millions who are to succeed us, 

Extravagance and corruption, as history informs us, have always 
crept into the walks of official life. Old nations especially are apt 
to become corrupt and extravagant. But L doubt not, if half is true 
that is charged, the present Administration stands without a parallel 
in any of its predecessors or in any government of like age in the 
Civilized world. If we take only the testimony of some of the leading 
republicans themselves, this Administration cannot stand acquitted 
of either charge before the bar of public opinion. The leader of the 
House, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, confesses 
lohoth, Other members of the same party admit the fact, and pledge 
themselves to bring the guilty parties to justice. 

The favoritism shown to classes in exempting their property from 
taxation; in granting large subsidies and giving away vast areas of 
the public lands to corporations and investing them with peculiar 
wn exclusive privileges ; in protecting certain industries at the 
expense of others; allowing large salaries and moieties to Govern- 
ment officials and agents; with a general proneness among high offi- 
cials to violate the laws and afterward to plead necessity as a justiti- 
cation of their unlawful acts, with many other wrongs that might be 
detailed, to say nothing of the disregard shown to the popular will 
of States and the prostrate form of freedom that lies bleeding within 
their limits under the heel of the petty tyrant, sustained by Federal 
bayonets, is sufficient to awaken the liveliest apprehensions of the 
patriotic of all parties. 

I trust and believe that, whatever of corruption may have crept into 
the official walks of our political life as a nation, it has not yet ex- 
tended its deadly virus to the popular heart; that as a people we 
have not yet reached the condition imputed by a distinguished Eng- 
lish historian to the people of Rome during the eventful times of the 
contending factionists, Marius and Sylla, where he speaks of the “ pro- 
found deterioration of the public morals.” 

_ Let us, Mr, Speaker, take warning by the fate of the ancient repub- 
lie. While the eloquent appeals of Cicero and other patriots in be- 
half of popular liberty found a responsive echo in the intelligence 
and virtue of the people, Casar paused upon the banks of the Rubi- 
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of the stock in the companies. 
charges are put up or down, trains are delayed or hurried through, 
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con; but when ignorance, vice, and luxury entwined their fascinat 
ing coils around their necks, and they foolishly and criminally gave 
themselves over to the blind folly of worshiping these alluring but 
false gods, and became willing captives at the feet of ambitious and 
corrupt leaders, the usurper boldly crossed the sacred boundary, and 
marched his triumphant legions, covered with the splendors of foreign 
conquest, and planted the standard of his own personal government 
upon the dome of the Roman senate. 

It isdoubtless true that nations, like individuals, are apt ta be ener 
vated by the luxury which wealth affords, and feeling no necessity 
of effort lapse into decline. : 

It is of this healthy independence, this moral selfhood, peculiar to 
young men and young nations, of which greatness is born. Lmbued 
with this energy, our country’s future is clouded in no mystery if 
we but remember that the tree of liberty, which God planted only 
upon the soil of public virtue, can be alone nurtured and watered by 
the grateful dews which general intelligence and official integrity 


shall shower upon it. Lf the people would maintain and control this 
Government in practice, as if is theirs in theory, they must more than 
ever look to the capacity, identity in interest, and fidelity of their 
representatives. ‘The power is yet in their own hands. Will they 
assert it? 


Interstate Commerce, 


SPEECHL OF THON. JOHN COBURN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


4 


’ 
March 2A, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill (HL. R. No. 1385) to reculate com- 


merce by railroad among the several States— 


Mr. COBURN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Among the many questions presented for considera 


tion to this Congress, no one surpasses in gravity that now under 
discussion. The prevailing dissatisfaction as to the manner, the sup 
ply, and the charges for transportation across our wide country bas 
caused a demand unlike any ever made before for the interference 
and aid of the national Government. 


The corporations created by the States cannot be contined in their 


operations by State lines, but in the matters of trade and travel 
almost invariably go beyond them and connect their business often 


with the remotest parts of the Union. ‘The cars that run from Port 


land and Boston tind their way to Chicago, New Orleans, Galveston, o1 
San Francisco, and ten thousand intermediate points; and those that 
are loaded with the cattle of Texas, the wheat of Nebraska, the corn 
of Missouri, or the hogsof Indiana, wander far over the mountains to 
the East, and find the sea-ports of many States. All these States 
have different laws as to corporations, bave a different line of legal 
decisions, have diverse interests, and have no power to go an inch 


beyond their limits for good or evil. 
The business of transportation is essentially national, is an inte 


gral part of the general frame-work of our society, and in its very 


nature can only be advantageously controlled by the whole peopl 
Whatever management in long lines is intrusted to mere local au 
thority must in so far balk and hinder that general system which 


operates over the whole country; whatever the States may do is con 


fined to their boundaries exclusively. 

Combinations have overthrown on many lines all competition, and 
the carrying is done at the caprice of those who control the majority 
Freights are carried or refused, 


places are favored or discruninated against, to contribute solely to 
the advantage of the carrier, regardless of the interests or profits of 
the owner of the articles transported. When water-lines are closed, 
freights are put up; where there is little or no competition, charges 
are greatly increased; and, in fine, every device that may be planned 
is resorted to to obtain the largest amount of profits on the stock, 
and is adopted to secure this end by a large number of roads, 

That this matter of complaint is universal is by no means true, 
but a suflicient number of facts have been ascertained to authorize 
and justify action in the premises. In the interior the prices of all 
the surplus is thus reduced, and the profits on agricultural products, 
or articles manufactured for export, are almost entirely ent off, while 
the cost of all things brought from the sea-board is greatly enhanced. 

This also operates with equal disadvantage tothe inhabitants of the 
sea-coast States, who rely upon the interior for their supply of pro- 
visions and raw material. The man of the East and the arid ridges 
of the Atlantic slope stand side by side with the dwellers in the rich 
plains and in the great valleys of the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 
Missouri, in demanding reasonable rates of transportation. Both 
alike know the value and importance of railroads, both point with 
pride to their construction, both glory in their prosperity, but both 
feel the necessity of saying that they shall not be used for the mere 
purposes of speculation, for extortion upon the business uf the people, 
for the worst uses of monopolies. 
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What then can be done to protect the interests of the people with- 
out crippling the enterprise and marring the efficiency of the great 
lines of transportation? To tix absolutely freights and charges is a 
task beyond that which Congress can perform. The data which enter 
inte the calculations necessary to do this are numerous, and can only 
be collected with great labor and the most assiduous care. The cost 
of construction, the cost of running, the cost of repairs, the wear and 
tear, the kind and character of business done, the amount of earnings, 
the amount of profits, and many other facts peculiar to each road and 
differing widely in neighboring localities, all enter into the matter of 
(he consideration of reasonable charges, and would make the task an 
impossible one for a legislative body. 

The most that Congress can do will be to adopt a few general prin- 
ciples of action, based upon experience and a just regard for the 
public welfare and applicable to the subject in hand. But at the 
very threshold it is denied that Congress has any power whatever to 
act in the premises. 

Has Congress the power to do so? The often-quoted paragraph of 
the Constitution expresses that power in general terms: 


Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Ludian tribes. 


Upon this rests the argument for the action demanded tagday. The 
power to regulate, thus expressly given, is a broad one, and clothes 
Congress with every attribute necessary to the complete control of 
the subject. What is commerce, the present subject of regulation ? 
Need TL prove that the business done on railroads is commerce; that 
the vast trains that pass daily, hourly, or rather constantly to and fro 
are the instruments of commerce ? Need Lpoint to the travelers who, 
by the million every year, pass up and down on these roads ? Need 
I recall to mind the vast cost of these lines of trade and travel, and 
the enormous outlays to keep them open and in running order, or the 
still vaster proceeds and profits from their use, to show that it is all 
commerce ? Commerce on land has outgrown commerce on water, 
and the flying car, not the sailing ship, is the fit emblem of that mighty 
interest that involves the prosperous progressof every civilized nation. 

The highest courts of the land have recognized the power of Con- 
gress in the premises. L will quote from some of their decisions. 
The first decision, in the mouth of every advocate of the doctrine, is 
that of Gibbons vs. Ogden, in which Chief Justice Marshall says: 


If, as has always been understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited 
to specified objects, is plenary as to those objects, the power over commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States is vested in Congress as absolutely as 
it would be in a single government having in its constitution the same restrictions 
on the exercise of the power as are found in the Constitution of the United States, 

Phe wisdom and discretion of Congress, their identity with the people, and the 
influence which their constituents possess at elections, are in this, as in many other 
instances, as that, for example, of declaring war, the sole restraints on which they 
have relied to secure them from its abuse, They are restraints on which the peo- 
ple must often rely solely in all representative governments. 


And again, in this decision, he says: 


The genius and character of the whole Government seems to be, that its action is 
to be applied to all the external concernsof the nation, and to those internal con-- 
cerns Which affeet the States generally; but not to those which are completely 
within a particular State, which do not affect other States, and with which it is not 
necessary to interfere for the purpose of executing some of the general powers of 
the Government. The completely internal commerce of a State, then, may be con- 
sidered as reserved for the State itself. . 


Judge Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
Clinton Bridge case, says: 


When these roads [railroads] become parts of the great highways of the Union, 
acting an important part in a commerce which embraces many States, and destined, 
as some of these roads are, to become the channels through which the nations of 
Europe aud Asia shall interchange their commodities, there can be no reason to 
doubt that to regulate them is to regulate commerce both with foreign nations and 
wmong the States, and to refuse to do this is a refusal to discharge one of the most 
important duties of federal govermnent. As already intimated, the shackles with 
which the different States fettered commerce, in their seltish efforts to benetit them- 
selves at the expense of their confederates, was one of the main causes which led 
to the formation of our present Constitution. The wonderful growth of that com- 
meree since it has been placed exclusively under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has justified the wisdom of our fathers. But are we to remit the most val- 
uable pest of it to the control of the States through whose territory it must be con- 
ducted and to all the vexations which they may impose? And must all this be 
permitted because the carrying is done by a method not thought of when the Con- 
stitution was framed ? 


Judge Redtield, of Vermont, says : 


The cae Congress in regard to interstate commerce—that is, commerce be- 
tween different States, whether two or more—is most unlimited, by the very terms 
of the national Constitution. It extends as far as the national sovereignty extends. 
In regard to the regulation of fares and freights upon existing railways, Congress 
has the same power to regulate commerce among the States, whether upon land or 
water, and to the same extent that any national legislature has to regulate upon 
its railways or its vessels or ships of any kind. This will become very apparent 
by the consideration that this power resided, to its full extent, exclusively in the 
States before the adoption of the national Constitution, and that it was transferred 
entire to the national Government by enumerating among the exclusive powers dele- 
vated to the national Government the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States. P 


See, also, Story on the Constitution, volume 2, section 1067 : 


it has been settled upon the most solemn deliberation that the power (to regulate 
commerce among the States) is exclusive in the Government of the United States. 
The reasoning upon which this doctrine is founded is to the following effect: The 
power to regulate commerce is general and unlimited in its terms. The full power 
to regulate a particular subject implies the whole power, and leaves no residuum. 
A grant of the whole is imocenpatibte with the existence of a right in another toany 
part of it. A grant of a power to regulate necessarily excludes the action of all 
others who would perform the same operation on the same thing. Regulation is 
designed to indicate the entire result applying to those parts which remain as they 
were, a8 well as to these which are altered. ; 
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In 15 Wallace the decision of Judge Strong, of the Supreme Court 
contains the following definition as to commerce : : 


Beyond all question, the transportation of freight, or the subjects of commer; 
for the purpose of exchangeor sale, is a constituent of commerce itself. This hac 
never been doubted, and probably the transportation of articles of trade from oj. 
State to another was the prominent idea in the minds of the framers of the Co), 
stitution when to Congress was committed the power to regulate commerce amon» 
the several States. * * * Nor does itmake any difference whether this into: 
change of commodities is by land or by water. In either case the bringing of {)), 
goods from the seller to the buyer is commerce. 


Ilere, then, we have the best judicial authority of the land to sup- 
port the power of Congress to make the needful regulations of co), 
merce; that they must be of such a nature as not to destroy con. 
merce, a8 not to harm the people, as not to prohibit business, as yo} 
to bring distress and loss upon those engaged in trade. ‘To do these 
things would be to go beyond the power conferred and to destroy that 
which was only intended to be protected, aided, and fostered. But to 
make regulations which prevent excessive charges, which secure fair 
rates, Which restrain wrong-doers of all kinds in the management of 
commerce, is the very first duty of the Government expressly charge: 
with this power. 

It is not safe to leave the regulation of this matter of commerce 
among the States to them. We have had several memorable instances 
within a few years of the unjust and injurious interference of States 
in this very business. Look at the attempts of New Jersey to tax al] 
commerce that traversed that State by rail; to its efforts to compel 
all trade and travel to pass over the Cainden and Amboy Railroad, 
because the State had an interest in it. There was also a notal) 
interference in Pennsylvania, at Erie, in which an effort was made to 
regulate all the lake-shore commerce that must teeds cross by rail a 
little corner of that State. It led to riots and almost war. So lik 
wise there was the struggle in Indiana where this same line of road 
passes to Chicago and the West around the head of Lake Michigan. 
There was the most violent opposition for years. Fortunately these 
things have passed away, but if the State had absolute power, and 
the United States none, the most serious consequences might follow, 
States are sectional, narrow, jealous, and essentially, in matters like 
the one under consideration, prone to assert aright to all local advan- 
tages. The United States alone should control here. 

The question then arises, are these regulations needed, and shall the 
General Government intervene? Nothingcould be more harmful than 
officious intermeddling, both to the business of the country and in its 
effect on the people politically. Unless there is a strong necessity the 
subject should not be touched, however great the powers of Govern 
ment may be. Has an emergency arisen to call forth the exercise of 
these powers? I will state a few facts bearing upon this point indi 
cating abuses that need a remedy or preventive. 

First of all, many of the roads are at the very outset built upon a 
false basis and as speculations. Designing men unite together and 
form companies, without paying ina dollar upon theirstock, but mere! y 
with an organization, and in many instances with very little personal 
credit, propose to the people to build roads upon subscription by them 
of a large sum to the mile; in many cases sufficient todo the grading; 
the road is then bonded for the iron and the rolling-stock, the shares 
are watered, and dividends must be made upon all the stock. This 
hollow and false basis is of course ruinous. 

I will quote from a writer on this subject: 

Prominent among the defects and abuses in our present system are: 

i. The present method of undertaking the construction of railways without a 
paid-up capital. : 

2. The inflation commonly known as “ watering of stock” by which its nominal 
value is largely increased, thereby making it necessary to unduly tax travel and 
commerce to secure it a value. 

3. By rings in their management, throngh which both the public and the non 
managing stockholders are fleeced to enricha few prominent oficials and managing 
stockholders. : 

4. The present system, which necessitates the operation of passenger and freight 
traffic over the same road-bed in which the passenger traffie has the right of way, 
thus making it necessary for freight trains to lie up two-thirds of the time when 
they should be rolling on to their destination. : 5 

5. The but partial representation of the stockholders in the boards of direction 

The tirst of the defects above mentioned has been forcibly illustrated by a recent 
writer, who says: : 

“The reckless and unprincipled manner in which some railroads are built would 
astonish many persons, and we give the following as a sample: A charter is ob 
tained and a few men get together without a dollar in ready money, form a com 
pany, issue construction bonds ‘secured by mortgage upon the read,’ and a com 
mittee of directors is sent to New York to ‘place’ the bonds. The committer 
enter into negotiations with some prominent banker to undertake the placing o! 
the bonds, he to get what he can for them and allow the road say 70 cents on the 
dollar, the road to pay the advertising bills. 1f the committee are honest the read 
ultimately gets 70 cents, less the advertising bills, but many committees are not 
honest, and as soon as they have found a banker to undertake the job at 70 they 
communicate with the board of directors at home, stating that the best they can 
do is 60, and ask for authority to place the bonds at that figure. Having their 
confederates at home in this inside ring, the authority is easily obtained, and by 
arrangement with the banker he settles with the road at 60, and pays 10 per cent. 
over to this syndicate for their personal use and benefit. If there is a happy con- 
bination of circumstances, such as absence of financial disturbances, suspension of 
the banker, &c., and if they get all the counties, cities, and towns along their route 
to issue bonds liberally, the road may be tinally built and furnished with rolling 
stock; then our worthy friends of the board of management divide the stock be 
tween themselves without equivalent, fix the rates for freight and passengers high 
enough to pay interest on the face value of the bonds and par value of the sto« k, 
and then, after voting themselves fat salaries, proceed to feist the stock off upo" 
an unsuspecting public. As soon as the members of the ring manage to sell most 
of their stock they go to work and organize a ‘fast freight-line,’ to which they 
give a contract which soon impoverishes the road and enriches them, so that when 
the road passes into bankruptey they are enabled to buy it in, issue new stock, and 
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repeat their little financial arrangement over again. In sketching the completion 
of this road we forgot to say that there was a‘ construction * ring; this ring had 
their shee from every contract made, and not a mile was graded or tie laid, not a 
rail or engine or car purchased, not a depot erected or nail driven, but a percent- 
ave went into the pocket of the ring. ag : 
"As forthe banker, by a free use of the religious press, (who lend the weight of 
editorial columns to the project,) he succeeds in * placing’ the bonds at 90 or 95 among 
the widows, orphans, and other unsophisticated persons of small means who have 
contidence in the banker and editor that recommends the conversion of Govern- 
ment bonds into the ‘equally reliable and better paying railroad _Securities.’ 
Everything goes smoothly until some morning the railroad stops paying interest 
upon its bonds, passes into bankruptey, sells for little or nothing, and that is the 
end of it so far as the banker, the editor, and the persons of small means are con- 
corned. In the mean time the managers of the road find it necessary to buy the 
ata! number of legislators and retain all the best legal talent along the line of the 
road in order to ‘protect their rights from the encroachments of the people’ who 
have languished under extortionate freight charges and who have been groping 
blindly about to find a way to remedy the evils which, notwithstanding that they 
labor early and late and raise crops which are the admiration of the world, are 
making them poorer cach year. Now, while we are far from desiring an indiserim- 
inate war upon railways, we claim that public opinion must be awakened to these 
abuses, and that they must be eliminated from our present railway system. The 
people of this country are beginning to tind that these defects in our transportation 
system are the ‘Old Man of the Sea’ upon the shoulders of the commerce of the coun- 
try. and when they realize that the watered stocks and other swindles in this line 
ave a greater burden than our entire national debt, we may be sure that they will 
work out a remedy, even if it bankrupts every stock-jobber and railway banker in 
Wall street.” 

As an instance of the watering of stock on one of our great railroad 
lines, a writerupon the subject, Mr. Abbott, says: 

The Hudson River and New York Central Railroad, now united in one company, 
forms one of the most important lines of road there is upon this continent. Over 
this line flows a steady and constant stream of travel and freight, which is more 
than sufficient toemploy its utmost capacity. Yet, with all this immense patronage, 
it is unsatistied with its present rich-paying dividends, notwithstanding that it has 
several millions more of diluted stock than it has of honest or real capital invested. 
The waterings of this consolidation road are as follows : the Hudson River, $17,123,800 ; 
New York Central, $31,560,400; making a total of 348,684,200. The share capital of 
the consolidated roads, including the serip dividends, is $90,000,000. The waterings, 
therefore, exceed the cash capital actually paid in by $7,368,400. The dividends 
annually paid upon the waterings, at 8 per cent., equal the sum of $3,894,360. To 
pay this dividend, extortionate charges are levied and collected upon every bushel 
of grain and every pound of freight that is carried over that road. In all these 
waterings, no part of this amount has gone into the roads, nor has their capacity to 
earn been increased*a single dollar. At the time of the formation of the Central 
company, Which was in 1x54, waterings in the form of certificates, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, were made, equaling 38,294,500. This sum, added to the more recent 
waterings, makes a total of $57,576,700. The interest and dividends accruing annu- 
ally on this sum equal $4,228,030; and the total waterings equal $130,264 to the mile 


of the main line of these roads. The annual interest on this sum amounts to nearly 
£10,000 a mile. 

Upon competent authority, coming directly from railway officials, he says that 
all freight and passengers can be transported by railway at one-fourth the pres- 
ent average cost. A shipment of tive car-loads of corn which very recently started 
in lowa and came to Chicago, via Chicago and Northwestern Railway, was then 
transferred to the Erie and North Shore line, and came directly through to New 
York, where it was sold. This shipment of corn sold at 564 cents per bushel, the 
charges amounting to 484 cents per bushel, leaving to the western shipper the sum 


ef Scents per bushel for his corn. Ue says 10 cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds 
would pay a fair and legitimate dividend upon the actual capital employed for trans 
porting corn from the interior of Lowa to the city of New York. Is itany wonder, 
then, when corn is worth only 56) cents per bushel in New York, and 424 of that 
must go for transportation and commissions, that the great producing olass of the 
country are creating a revolution in the sentiments of the people that is destined 
also to work a revolution in the schedule of prices and in the control of this great 
monopoly ! 


It is stated on good authority that the outstanding stock and bonds 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad Company is 
375,000,000, for which not more than $25,000,000 were paid in by its 
stock and bond holders, only one-third of the amount which must pay 
dividends. This system of watering stock prevails everywhere, and 
its extent can only be ascertained by the scrutiny of men authorized 
by the nation to go through these corporations and sift their frands. 

Itis said upon good authority that in 1869, while navigation was 
open, the railroad companies carried flour from Milwaukee to New 
York for 75 cents to $L a barrel; when winter stopped navigation 
and closed the lake the price of freight was at once put up to $1.20, 
Then the price of wheat was low. Some time after this it rose to 
from $2 to $2.75 a bushel; the freight per barrel was put up from 
31.20 to $2 and $2.75 per barrel. The railroad could carry for the 
sume price at either time, and reaped all this profit; the farmer got 
none of it. It is also stated that the railroads carry wheat from the 
West at lower rates than flour, so as to discourage the manufacture 
of tlour there, and encourage it in the East. The railroads in the 
summer, it is said, reduce their freights along the lake shore to the 
East in order to break down the carrying by water, and to continue 
in their own hands the monopoly. The prices of wheat, corn, pork, 
lard, beef, whisky, and flour in New York are regulated by the prices 
in London, but the prices of these articles in Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Saint Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee are regulated by these less the 
freights, and they are high or low as the railroads say. 

It is also said, on good authority, that another abuse in the railroad 
System arises from the fact that the managers of companies are 
largely engaged in speculations in articles carried, such as provisions, 
produce, grain, and flour; that they carry for themselves at cheaper 
rates than for others; that at the times their freights are on the way 
the rates are low ; that they are hurried through, while the freight of 
others must wait. One can well see how the grossest outrages may 
thus be perpetrated upon the people. Whether a remedy can be ap- 
plied is to be seen. 

I beg leave to refer to the statement made in the New York Tribune 
of January 1, 1874, quoted by the chairman of the committee, [ Mr. 
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McCrarky,] going to show the extraordinary raising of the rates of 
freight this winter, after the close of navigation: 


For some time past the subject of an increase of freight rates to the West by the 
trunk lines, asthe New York Central, Erie, and Pennsylvania Railroadsare known, 
has been discussed by the officials of the roads mentioned. Heretofore the rates 
have been raised when navigation on the lakes closed, as then the competition by 
steamers is abruptly ended. It is understoml that this year the opposition of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada and the Vermont Central Railroad has been the 
cause of the delay in raising the rates to and from the West, ‘The new rates go into 
effect from January lt. The following is a comparative statement of the old and 
new rates for the five classes of freights per one hundred pounds 

To Cleveland: old rate, 49, 46, 39, 30, 23; new rate, 65, 59, 49. 39. 320 

To Cincinnati: old rate, 70, 64, 55, 41, 32; new rate, 92, 83, 70, 55, 41 

To Indianapolis: old rate, 71, 66, 57, 43, 33; new rate, 95, 85, 71, 57, 43 

To Louisville: old rate, 86, 81, 71, 55, 44; new rate, 113, 102, 86, 81, 75 

To Saint Louis: old rate, 97, 91, 79, 61, 49; new rate, 128, 116, 97, 7. ét. 

To Quincey: old rate, 97, 91, 79, 61, 49; new rate, 128, L1G. 97, 7, 61 

To Chicago: old rate, 75, 70, 60, 45, ; new rate, 100, 00, 70, GO, 45. 

To Detroit: old rate, DS, 4"), 2, new rate, 70, 63, 54, 42 bh. 

To Toledo: old rate, Se, 4, 46, 35, 29; new rate 77, 64, 58, 46, 35. 









These figures interest all shippers, either Fastor West. Theincreased rate has been 
anticipated for some time - and therefore it will not cause much surprise. In 
consequence of this belief, large quantities of freight have been sent forward during 
the past two or three weeks, and it is probable that shippers will, during the next 
three days, forward all the freight they can, in order to take advantage of the old 
schedule of rates. 

Now, every sane man knows that this great increase in the price of 
freight is owing to nothing but the fact that competition by water is 
shut off by ice, and that this is the repetition in 1874 of a game of 
grab that has gone on for so many years that the managers in these 
great corporations count their dollars by millions, and corrupt all the 
avenues of trade by their dishonest speculations, The men who pro 
duce at cither end of the line and the men who consume, heretofore 
mute as sheep at the shearing, have submitted to these extortions. 
How long this shall continue is the question before us to-day. . No 
one acquainted with business would say that there should be no dis 
crimination as to freights both as to kinds, customers, distances, and 
seasons. All roads are not built at the same cost; all eannot be run 
at the same cost; all have not an equal share of business; all have 
not the same kind of business ; all do not pass over the same kind of 
country. Some traverse sparse populations ; some go through thiek 
settlements and great multitudes; some have largely local freights ; 
some have much through freight; some have freights in one direction 
and not in the other. These things must greatly modify charges, 
Wages are not the same at all points; the cost of living varies; the 
seasons vary; one year yields an abundant harvest, another a scarce 
crop; new interests are springing up at some localities—factories, 
mills, mines, farms, and gardenus—which need and deserve help and 
some favoritism on the part of roads to nurse them into strength. 

To increase business, to encourage growth, to urge forward enter 
prise is the prime object of railroads, aside from the full and fair 
remune ration they earn for their labor. So far they have done a 
mighty work; so far they have advanced the country beyond all the 
other appliances of modern trade. ‘The world has witnessed nothing 
like it. 

The inealeulable strides of the last forty years astonish the gravest 
mindsa nd bewilder those who would look into the future. We have 
in this country over seventy-one thousand miles of railroad, which 
have cost over $3,728,000,000, mainly the growth of the last twenty 
years. And this investment has had the effect in that time to more 
than double all values of property, real and personal. 

How, then, can these vast interests and this complicated system be 
grasped, regulated, and controlled so as not to cut off fair protits, so 
as not to hamper business, so as to protect those who do business 
with them. ‘To fix absolutely the rates per mile for all the land will 
not do; a thousand varying circumstances must modify these rates, 
just as they modify the charges forall kinds of labor and goods. The 
facts connected with the various roads must be obtained and classi 
fied; in a word, their history written, their business detined, their 
ability measured, before anything just can be done. Sudden and 
arbitrary action is not to be thought of where such great interests 
are involved. 

A mere glance at the enormous amounts of freights that pass an 
nually eastward over the four great trunk lines of railroad and thy 
New York and Welland canals will give a faint conception of the 
difficulties in the way of easy or early adjustment. It is said in the 
memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of Saint Louis, dated in Jan 
uary, 1874, that the quantity of grain thus moved amounted last year 
to 6,100,000 tons, and over 2,000,000 tons of other agricultural prod 
ucts, and in addition 15,000,765 tons of other freight. This alone ts 
the surplus of the fields, the mines, and the forests, going to the sea 
board over these lines. A large portion of the grain comes from thie 
region adjacent to or west of the Mississippi River. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois do not now produce the great proportion 
ate surplus for market they once did; their heavy populations con 
sume a large part of their products, and heavier production has 
sprung up in the West. The location of the surplus is farther west. 

In 1250 Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan produced over 12,000,000 bush- 
els of surplus grain, and all the other States West only 10,000,000 
bushels. 

In 1360 these States produced 17,000,000 bushels of surplus, and the 
rest of the States west produced 33,500,000 bushels. 

In 1270 the States east of Illinois and Wisconsin produced 44,000,000 
bushels of surplus, and the States west of the Mississippi 37,000,000, 
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and the line of equal division of surplus passed through the western 
portion of IHinois and Wisconsin. 

Of the surplus of 1672, 20,000,000 bushels surplus were produced by 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, and over 35,000,000 surplus 
by the States west of the Mississippi River. 

In 1850 the States of Lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska produced but 4,000,000 bushels, and buat 1,000,000 of this was 
orplus, In 1870 they produced 52,000,000 bushels, with a surplus of 
50.000, 000 bushels, 

Now, what is said of wheat applies in a great degree to other farm 
products. The great surplus is on an average a thousand miles from 
the sea-board. The hog product is largely made at Cincinnati, Louis 
ville, Indianapolis, Saint Louis, and Chicago, on an average eight 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea-board. The cattle are coming 
and to come from Texas, double this distance, This State must sup- 
ply the bulk of the beef consumed orexported hereafter; States north 
and east of her cannot compete with her in cattle-raising; there they 
vrow without feeding and fatten for the market without shelter upon 
the native grass. 

The eastward-bound freights are to the westward as eleven to one, 
and this renders the charges higher than if an equal amount of freight 
was carried both ways. It may be safely said that this proportion 
is likely to continue with the increased development of the West and 
Southwest. 

The nation is interested vitally in regulating such a commerce. 
There is no avoiding the respousibility, there is no shifting the bur- 
den to the shoulders of the States. The whole nation must get its 
bread and meat and much of its wool and iron from this rich region, 
and it must be carried across the linesof many States. No power but 
that of the nation is adequate to the task of adjusting the freights 
and protecting the interests of all. 

How shallthis bedone? Shall we construet great trunk lines with 
double tracks to be used like rivers under certain regulations? This 
will be vastly expensive, but will, by competition, reduce rates to a 
reasonable standard. The cost seems too great for a present under- 
taking. Shall we buy the great east and west lines and run them in 
the interest of the nation? This will create still greater expense 
and an innumerable horde of officers, and it may prove a source of vast 
losses and frauds. 

Shall we tix an arbitrary rate of tolls with an even scale of so 
much per mile? This would be grossly unjust. 

Che bill before the House provides that railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce shall charge and collect only a fair and reasonable 
rate of toll or compensation for the transportation of cars, freight, 
and passenyers; which rates shall be fixed by a board of nine com- 
missioners to be appointed by the President; that the board shall 
iscertain all the material facts in relation to the railroads and fix a 
schedule of fares, tolls, and charges. L will quote the eighth section, 
which provides that the schedule shall be prima facie evidence of the 
fairness and reasonableness of the fares and charges ona trial in any 
suit for penalties or damages incurred by charging unreasonable 
rates. The bill provides that the rates of fare shall not be unrea- 
sonable or extortionate, and that there shall be no unjust diserim- 
nations. These two provisions are but a reassertion of the principles 
of the common law. The eighth section is as follows: 


Sec. & That any corporation, company, or person, being engaged in the eperation 
of any line of railroad into or through two or more States, or parts of States, as 
iforeaaid, who shall, after such schedule shall have taken effect in relation thereto, 
be guilty of extortion, by charging, collecting, demanding, or receiving more than a 
reasonable rate of tollor compensation for the ae freight, passengers, 
or cars over or upon any such line, shall forfeit and pay for each offense a sum of 
not Jess than $500, nor more than $5,000, to be recovered by action, to be brought in 
the name of the United States, in any district or cirenit court of the United States, 
or if in a Territory, in any district court of the United States therein, in the form 
fan action of debt, er by such ether form of action as may be provided by the law 
of the State in which such action is brought in like cases; and it shall be the duty 
of the district attorney for the proper district to institute and prosecute all suits for 
the recovery of the penalty aforesaid; and the corporation, company, or person 
being guilty of such extortion shall also be liable to the party injured thereby for 
the damages caused by such extortion, including a reasonable sum for attorneys’ 
tees, to be tixed by the court trying the case, which such injured party may recover 
by action in bis own name in either of the courts aforesaid; and the form of the 
action may be the same as in case of a suit to recover the penalty as herebefore 
provided, Either party to any action brought under the provisions of this act shall 
have the right to a trial by jury; and in any action instituted under the provisions 
of this act, whether it be a suit to recover the penalty aforesaid, or a suit: by the 
pa riy injared to recover damages as aforesaid, any number of separate and distinct 
vio lations of the provisions of this act may be stated separately In separate counts, 
and a recevery may be had upon each. Lf, upon the trial of any such suit, brought 
either to recover said penalty, or to recover damages as aforesaid, it shall be made 
to appear that the defendant has charged, collected, demanded, or received for the 
transportation of freight, or passengers, or cars, a rate of toll or compensation 
greater than that fixed by the schedule aforesaid, then and in that case such de- 
fendant shall be deemed and held guilty of extortion, and liable therefor, unless 
suchdefendant shall show aflirmatively that the rate charged, collected, demanded, 
or reeeived for such transportation was, nevertheless, fair and reasonable : Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act contained shall be deemed and taken to diminish or 
take away kny common-law right of action on the part of individuals aggrieved 
against such railroad corporation or common carriers, or any action taken in the 
matter by any State so far as regards commerce within the control of such State. 


This creates a rule of evidence, makes the schedule presumptive 
evidence of the fairness and reasonableness of the tolls and charges 
therein prescribed. If this schedule is unfair and unreasonable, if it 
makes improper discriminations, then it is open to be contested and 


overthrown in court. The burden of proof rests upon the railroad’ 


company to show that the rates are unreasonable when it has ex- 






















ceeded the rates in the schedule, and that is all. The company has 
the knowledge, the facts, the data upon which the evidence of reasey- 
ableness and fairness is based. It has them, and noone else has them 
so completely. The whole matter is to be settled by the jury, and 
they alone find the facts of the fairness and reasonableness of charges, 
At last the whole question must be settled there, and if the juries of 
the country overthrow the schedule, we can say that it has been done 
by a tribunal in which weall contide, and to which we all resort, and 
which is justly regarded as one of the great bulwarks of our freedon. 

I shall vote for the billas the best measure that is presented at this 
lime. I hope that, in addition to this measure, outlets will be pro 
vided by water both to the South and the East. 

The mouth of the Mississippi River should be opened for the largest 


ships, and I stand ready to vote for any appropriation that will seeur 
this object efiectually. 


The route by the lakes and the Saint Lawrence to the ocean should 


also be opened to ships of heavy burden. Whatever the two nations 
can do to improve this reute should be inaugurated at onee. 
years should not elapse till large vessels could come and go from al} 
of our lake ports to the ocean, These things accomplished, the rail 
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ways Will in some measure be relieved from the enormous pressure 
now upon them and yearly increasing. 

The lakes should be connected with the Mississippi River, so that 
large boats could pass to and fro. This will be an enormous advan- 
tave, both in time of peace and war. Mere legislation as to railroads 
will not secare the desired object; the water-lines are of equal impor 
tance, and Congress will fall short of meeting the demands of business 
if it fails to make ample provision for them. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. LAWRENCE, 
OF OHIO, : 
IN THE ILOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 26, 1874, 
On the bill (H.R. No. 1385) to regulate commerce by railroad in the several States, 


Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose this bill is per 
feet, but it is in the right direction, It is not urged in any spirit. of 
hostility to railway companies, but only as a means of securing great 
public interests without wrong to any. 

The agricultural and grazing States of the great interior of the 
continent are interested in finding a permanent market and adequati 
prices for all their products. Some of the elements which enter into 
these, are a demand for all they produce, and cheap transportation to 
the place or places where required for consumption. The eleven 
Statesof Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Llinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, and the Territory of Dakota 
produced for market in the year 1572— 
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325, 844, 800 
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In the same year they had— 
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These were estimated at $706,168,624 in value where produced. 

The demand for all this was either where produced, or in the New 
England States, or in the Southern cotton-growing States, or in the 
mineral regions, or in Europe. 

It is a fact which we all know that the cost of freight to reach a 
distant market must be paid by the producer, and is a tax on his 
industry which too often consumes all his profit, and leaves him with 
nothing but unrequited labor, Even the cheapest form of transporta- 
tion is a tax on the producer. 

The best condition for producer and consumer is when they are side 
by side, or in close proximity. The best possible market is that 
created by an adequate demand at home. This cannot exist in our 
agricultural States except by a vast increase of our manufacturing 
industries. If such cities as Springfield and Piqua, in the district 
which I have the honor to represent, were scattered all over the great 
interior, the question of cheap transportation and foreign demand 
would soon be settled. 

The manufacture of agricultural implements and water-wheels of 
surpassing utility at Springtield, and of some of these and other prod 
ucts of skill at Piqua, has built up beautiful cities, has diversiticd 
labor, has made homes for industrious, intelligent, skilled artisans, 
has made a demand for agricultural products, and sent out machinery 
to many parts of the world. A multiplication of such cities, and of 
these and other manufacturing industries, is now the greatest Ameri- 
can need. The heart of the great agricultural regions, abounding as 
it does in water-power and coal and iron and other metals, should 
become the seat of manufacturing industry, and our national and 
State legislation should encourage this by reduced taxation, an ade- 
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quate Currency, facilities of transportation by water-routes and rail. 
wavs, and all the encouragement which legislation can rightfully 
vive to promote industry. . | 

At no remote period a population engaged in manufacturing and 
other industries should furnish a market for our agricultural staples 
near by the place of production, and then our surplus would go abroad 
as exports to foreign countries, to turn the balance of trade in our 
favor, and maintain a supply of coin which would leave no question 
as to specie payments, But until this time shall come our products 
must seek other markets. W here shall these be? . 

If Europe could furnish a demand for all our surplus agricultural 
products it must always be an undesirable market. The cost of 
shipment must be an tinmense tax, to be paid by producers. Any 
continuous export would carry away the fertility of the soil and in 
time leave only a barren waste. But foreign countries cannot be 
relied on as a permanent market, 

The total products of cereals, consisting of wheat, Indian corn, oats, 
rye, buckwheat, and barley, in the United States, amounted— 


Bushels 
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Ten Med WOE BOO, OB contac ccccnscesencesnens scccccssweseneedeuas ooo 1, 938, 138, 987 
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The average exportsof wheat and corn from this country have been : 


; Wheat, Corn, 
Period. bushels. bushels. 


From 1820 to 1830 
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From 1830 to 1840 .....cccccccccccccescccccnccccccesecece 245, 000 100, O00 
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From 1850 to 1860 . 2... ccc ccc cece e cw eewc eee ce sens ae 5, 500, 000 6. 200. 000 
ram 1060 00 1800 «20. cccccccccccccceccecccccecccsccccecs 20, 400, 000 9, 400, 000 
See 107) GRO IBID... cccvcece cncccsseces ccscccccescesce 30, 500, 000 2» O00, OOO 
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The result of this by percentages is the following, viz: 


W heat | Corn, 
increase | increase 
per cent. | per cent, 


Period. 
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But one of the ablest statisticians in this or any country, b&. D. Mans- 
field, tells us that, while exportation has increased faster than produe- 
lion, and especially under a temporary demand in Europe during 
recent wars, yet— 


Two facts come out, which startle the farmers of the West, and which are the 
real causes of the excitement among them. They are, L, that the production in 
creases immensely, 2, while the price actually falls. The result is that the farmers 
get no more money for the increased crop than they did for the smaller one. The 


product of corn in the six States of Lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Missouri was— 








Bu he ls. 
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Bat when we look at the money value, we find this: 
Value | Total 
States, per : 
value, 
| bush 1. } 

VALUE OF CORN, 1866. ii 
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And Mansfield says— 


That an enormous increase of the crop has brought the farmer little or no increase 
of money. For this there are two or three causes. ‘he first is over-production in 
the States mentioned ; a second is the want of a home market. 


We cannot 


. , then, look to foreign countries as a permanent adequate 
market, 
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The manufacturing districts of the United States furnish a nearer, 
greater, and more reliable market. It is shown by the census of IS70 
that the New England States alone consume annually one hundred 
million bushels of grain over and above their own product, This «ck 
mand is to be supplied from the States west, and this faet shows the 
importance alike to producer and consumer of cheap transportation. 
A saving of only ten cents per bushel on this would add SLO0U0,000 a 
year to the net receipts of the farmers. ’ 

But there is another market for western products 
ine States of the Sonth. The four States of Ge orgwia, South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Florida had in 1870 a population of 3.074455. These 
States produced 57,215,600 bushels of @rain, while their annual aver 
age constiuption 1s LOA SLL ATO, leaving to be 
States 47,305,570. 


the cotton-grow 


supplied trom othe 


In wreport made to the House on the 13thof February, I873. by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, | Mr. Neauey,] it is shown that thes 
States produce 2,682 hogsheads of sugar, 172252,812 pounds of riee, 
and 1,167,705 bales of cotton 
country, 


nearly half the cotton product of the 
The census of 1870 shows the average prices in these State 

to be, per bushel of corn, 97 cents; wheat, SLOL; while in the cotton 
belt corn frequently reaches $1.50 and even $2 per bushel, 

The obstructions in the Mississippi River, the want of other ad 
equate transportation, and the high cost of freight, make these high 
prices, and the result is, as we learn from the report to whieh L have 
referred, that in these States five million acres are devoted to raising 
grain which otherwise would be devoted to cotton, 


In Miscellaneous Document No. 147, printed by order of this House 
at this session of Coneress, it is said: 


The South plants millionsof acres in food crops, employs half their capital and 


labor in cultivating corn and wheat, depriving the West thereby of a market for 


fifty million bushels of grain, which remains wasting and worthless in that 


while it enhanees the cost of producing and manufacturing, and imposes additional 
hardships upon the agricultural laborer; and all this is due to the facet that we ha 
no wlequate means for the cheap interchange of our various products 

While the people of Lowa were burning tifty thousand bushels of corn a day it 
was selling in other parts of the country for $1.40 per bushel 

Millions of bushels of wheat remained upon the hands of the producer, while in 
the South tlour was worth twelve dollars per barrel. 


sere’ Lberns 


If our western river navigation can be improved, additional means 
of transportation created, and the freight charges sufficiently reduced, 
the farmers of the great interior will realize adequate prices for their 
products, the Southern States will convert their erain-tields into cot 
ton-fields, a new and increased demand will be made for all farm prod 
ucts, our export of cotton will be increased, the annual balance of 
trade—now largely against this country— will be turned in our favor, 
the time for resumption of specie payments will come, and anew and 
advancing career of prosperity will be opened up to us. 

There is a necessity for regulating railroad freights. Competition 
has almost ceased; combination has taken its place. Freights are 
regulated mainly by railroad combination, and here is the end of 
competition. By this means there was in January last on most of 
the great trunk lines of railway from the eastern cities an increase 
in ftreights of about 33 per cent., and this, tog, when the whole eom 
merece of the country was sutlering from the etfects of the recent 
financial panic. 

In Miscellaneous House Document No. 140, printed at this session, 
it is said: 


In the year 1873 about three hundred and fifty million bashels of grain raised in 
the valley of the Mississippi were transported by railroad to the Atlantic slope; the 
average freight per bushel was fifiycents. Inthe same yearthe average cost per train 
per mile on all the railroads in Massachusetts was $1.26 At this rate, the coast of 
moving a train of thirty cars, of ten tous each, trom the Mississippi River to New 
York, by anair-line railroad, would have been #1.260, or twelve and eight-tenth cent 
per bushel. Allowing an equal sum for interest and dividends on the cost of a rail 
road connecting the same points, or 50 per cent. of the gross receipts, wheat could 
have been transported to New York at twenty-four and two-tenth cents per 
bushel—equal to a saving of $85,000,000 on the amount transported, 


I now proceed to show in a few words that Conyress has power to 
legislate on these subjects. 

‘A person or corporation whose business it is to carry coods or persons 
for hire, and who holds himself out to the public as 


such, is denom 
inated in law a “common carrier.” 


The railroad companies of the 
United States are such common carriers, just as are the proprietors 
of steamships engaged in carrying commerce to and from foreign 
nations, or of steamboats engaged in our interior river commeree, Ut 
was determined as early as 1703, by the King’s Bench in England, in 
Coggs vs. Bernard, (2 Lord Raymond’s Reports, ) that a common carrict 
“exercises a publicemployment ;” andin Harrisvs. Pack wood, (3'Taun 
ton,) it was decided, in 1810, that— 

A carrier is bound by law tocarry everything which is brought to him, for @ rea 
sonable sum to be paid, * * * and not to extort what he will. 

Chief Justice Redfield hasdemonstrated, inthe American Law Regi 
ter for January, 1274, by an array of authorities which leaves no room 
for doubt, that this is the rule of law which applies in the United 
States to railroad companies and other carriers. (Fitchburgh Railway 
Co. vs. Gage, 12 Gray’s Mass. R., 398; Clinton Bridge case, 1 Woo! 
worth’s Cirenit Court R.; 12 Howard, 528; 18 Howard, 223-421; see 
House Report 31, first session Thirty-eighth Congress. ) 

In Olcott vs. The Supervisors, (16 Wallace, 675,) the Supreme Court 
said that a “railroad is a highway.” 

Without any act of Congress, or any State legislation fixing freight 
rates, it is therefore the right of every person to have his goods 
carried by common carriers at a “reasonable price,” and this is a question 
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of fact whichdoes not depend upon, and is not controlled by, the regu- 
lations or freight tarifts prescribed by steamship, or steamboat, or 
railway companies, 

tut it is evident that there must be some mode of determining the 
fact as to what is a reasonable price, and some mode of enforcing an 
‘observance of this reasonable rate of charges. There is a remedy by 
action at common law against a carrier who refuses to carry when a 
reasonable price is tendered, or by action to recover back extortion- 
ate charges when paid under protest as a necessity to secure the car- 
riace of goods. 

But these remedies are slow and wholly inadequate for the evils 
which exist. 

The questions therefore arise w hether a remedy can be applied ; 
and, if so, by what authority ? 

And these questions, too, have been determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In the Pennsylvania State freight-tax 
case, decided in 15 Wallace’s Reports, 232, if was determined in 
principle that the States have no power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, but that this power is vested exclusively in Congress. 

In that case the court said : 

Whenever the subjects over which a power to regulate commerce is asserted are 
in their nature national, or admit of one uniform system or plan of regulation, they 
may justly be said to be of such a nature as to require e reclusive legislation by Con- 


gress. Surely transportation of passengers or merchandise through a State or from 
one State to another is of this nature. 


I might multiply judicial authorities; but when a question is set- 
tled by the highest court, that ends the judicial controversy. (Gibbons 
ra. Orden, 9 Wheaton, 1.) 

Aud if the States may make regulations in the absence of any by 
Congress, the power of Congress may be exercised, and when it shall 
be it will be supreme and controlling. 

It is perhaps not denied but that Congress may make regulations 
affecting the safety of persons and property, regulations as to sea- 
worthiness of vessels or the capacity of engine boilers, &e. But 
it may be said the power “to regulate commerce ” is not a power to 
limit the prices of freights. It might as well be said that the power 
“to establish post-oflices and post-roads” is only a power tosay what 
roads shall be post-roads, and does not include a power to carry mails 
and fix rates of postage, or appoint postmasters and fix their pay. 

But this question of the power as to freight charges has in principle 
and effect been determined by the Supreme Court. In the great case 
of Gibbons vs. Ogden, Chief Justice Marshall said of this power: 

If, as has always been understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited to 
specified objects, is plenary ax to those objects, the power over commerce with forciqn 
vested in Conaress as absolutely as it would be 
in a single government having in its constitution the same restrictions on the exercise 
of the power as are found in the Constitution of the United States. 

The wisdom and discretion of Congress, their identity with the people, and the 
influence which their constituents possess at elections, are in this, as in many other 
instances, as that, for example, of declaring war, the sole restraints on which they have 


relied to secure them from its abuse, They are restraints on which the people must 
often rely solely in all representative governments. 


And in Oleott rs. The Supervisors, (16 Wallace, 678,) the Supreme 
Court said, as to the legislative power over a railroad : 


nations and amona the several States 


Its use can be detined ; its tolls and rates for transportation may be limited. 


This may be done upon the same principle that mills, ferries, turn- 
pike roads, and other agencies for publie convenience, which by their 
existence in some sense exclude competition, are limited by law as to 
their charges. 

Many of the States have, by legislative provision, limited the price 
of freights on commerce carried within the State. 

The English Parliament has always made such limitations. Chief 
Justice Marshall says in effect, as I have shown, that as to foreign and 
interstate commerce Congress has a power over railroads as plenary as 
Parliament. Hence Chief Justice Redtield has affirmed that— 

In regard to regulation of fares and freights upon existing railways Congress has 
the same power * * * and to the same extent that any national legislature 
has. 

I might multiply these authorities, but this is unnecessary. They 
have been fully referred to in this discussion and in the able report 
of the Committee on Railways and Canals. (Report 28, first session 
Forty-third Congress.) I regard it as clear, then, that Congress may 
provide the means of ascertaining what are reasonable freight charges, 
and of securing the evidence thereof. Nor can railway companies 
claim, as against Congress, any right by Slate legislative authority to 
charge any prescribed rateof freight on interstate commerce. It has been 
shown that the power to regulate interstate commerce is, or may be, 
exclusively in Congress; and if States can exercise it in the absence of 
regulations by Congress, anysuch regulations must yield to the higher 
power of Congress when once exercised. In the Clinton Bridge case 
Mr. Justice Miller, referring to this power, said: 

Ihave no doubt of the right of Congress to prescribe all needful and proper 
regulations for the conduct of this immense traftic over any railroad which has 
voluntarily become part of one of those lines of interstate communication, orto an- 
thorize the creation of such roads, when the purposes of interstate transportation 
of persons and property justify or require it. 

This is no new doctrine. On the 7th of February, 1828, forty-five 
years ago, the senate of Kentucky adopted the report of a committee 
which declares that the power of Congress to construct national inter 
nal improvements— 


Is to be found expressly delegated in the Constitution of the United States. 





What, then, should Congress do? I answer, in my judgment— 

I. Congross shoukl require some one of the departments or officeys 
created for the purpose and clothed with the powers to send for per, 
sons and papers and take testimony to ascertain from time to tiny. 
what are proper rates of freight charges of every kind, and Congres. 
should make these at least prima facie if not conclusive evidence of 
what may be reasonable. The Government, ordained as it was {, 
“establish justice” and “promote the general welfare” on the subjects 
defined in the constitutional grant of power, isin duty bound, when othe; 
means fail, to secure freight charges reasonable in amount—no more, 1, 
less. "This will require an inquiry into the real cost of constructing roads. 
their actual value, the economy of their expenditures, the honest, 
with which they are operated, &c. If “ fast freight-lines” and “),! 
ace-cars” are given special privileges on railways, the profits theres; 
should not be permitted to inure to combinations of men controlliy.« 
them for their own benefit, in disregard of the interests of stock. 
holders in railway corporations, or of the public, nor should sue} 
combinations be permitted to rob the public or stockholders by fraud 
ulent modes of furnishing machinery and supplies for conducting 
operations. The public should not be made to pay dividends 6), 
watered stock, representing neither money invested nor interest 6, 
capital paid in. 

Il. The operations, expenditures, income, profits, and dividends of 
railway, express, and telegraph companies should be ascertained and 
mnaude public as fully as similar facts in relation to national banks o1 
the revenue operations of the Treasury Department, because these 
are all agencies for public convenience, and whatever is essential to 
intelligent legislation should be known. 

II]. Congress should provide that way passengers and freight shal] 
not be, as a general rule, subjected to higher rates of charge per mi\: 
than the lowest rates whicli may be charged on the same line for the 
same service over any partof the line, subject only toa just compensa 
tion for the necessary expenses of lading and nnlading way freights. 

IV. Congress should authorize any association to make railroads 
across State lines which may choose todoso, and thus secure new and 
competing lines of road. If it should hereafter be found an absolut 
necessity and practicable for the Government to construct or aid the 
construction of new lines of road, Congress can do so. But the pul 
lic finances now will admit of no such inquiry, no such exercise of 
power. , 

V. Express and telegraph lines should, as agencies of commerce, 
be regulated for the same reasons applicable to common carriers gen- 
erally. 

VI. Congress should secure unobstructed navigation on the Missis 
sippi River, and by such other channels of water transportation as 
may be practicable, A few millions expended for these objgets would 
be vastly more beneficial, and in our present financial condition more 
desirable, than expensive granite buildings to adorn our great. cities 
or other schemes which are demanding millions with no promise of 
an equivalent in return. 

I do not say these are all the provisions that should be made. The 
whole subject demands earnest, careful consideration, in no spirit of 
hostility to railroad companies, but for the purpose of doing justice 
to the whole people. 


Currency and Free Banking. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. C. HUNTER, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 27, 1874.” 


The House having under consideration the bill (IT. R. No. 1572) to amend th 
several acts providing a national currency and to establish free banking, and tor 
other purposes— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no question that can or will be presented to 
this Congress that is of as much importance to the people of the whole 
country as the one involved in the proper adjustment of our finances. 
Money is the life-blood of the nation. To keep the nation healthy 
and strong, this money must be good, and, like blood in the human 
system, must circulate freely in every part of it; otherwise the parts 
thus affected, for the want of proper circulation, like parts of the 
human body from the same cause, become more or less paralyzed, antl 
cease to perform their proper functions. 

Many bills have been presented to Congress on the subject ol 
finance ; but the whole question seems to have resolved itself into 
three distinct plans, which deserve consideration at our hands. They 
are as follows, to wit: 

1. That we should return to specie payments by a gradual contrac- 
tion of the currency. 

2. That our currency should be composed entirely of United States 
notes, commonly called greenbacks, the amount increased, and the 
national banks done away with. 

3. That the national-banking system, should be retained, and the 
law so amended as to make it free as well as correct its evils. 








a 


a 


ay 








In arranging @ financial system, we have to take things as we find 
them, and not as we would have them. rhis the country should fully 
understand in order to appreciate the real difficulties that attend us 
in providing a plan that will meet the absolute requirements of the 
Government without violating the Constitution, and at the same time 
vive satisfaction to the people. As each of the plans above named 
has its advocates in the press and among the people, and they cannot 
see why theirs should not at once be adopted by us, I propose to 
vive to them, as nearly as I can, the substantial objections to each ; 
then they can beiter judge of the merits of their respective schemes 
and of our actionin reference to them. Let us now proceed to exam- 
ine each in the order above stated. 

Those advocating the first plan contend that gold is the only true 
standard by which the value of commodities can be properly meas- 
ured, and therefore our circulating medium should be gold or a cur- 
reney convartible into gold at the pleasure of the holder. They insist 
that our greenbacks, not being redeemable by the Government on de- 
mand, are but broken or worthless promises and not money ; that 
their circulation as such is a positive injury to the country ; that they 
inflate the currency and produce unhealthy speculation on account of 
their volume and depreciated condition ; that they should be redeemed 
by the Government, even if it had to borrow gold for that purpose, 
and canceled, so as to contract the currency to a gold basis; con- 
traction in their judgment being the only safe and sure way of return- 
ing to specie payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I differ with this class of financiers. They believe we 
have too much currency, and favor legislation that looks to a con- 
traction of it by the withdrawal of the greenbacks from circulation ; 
insisting that it was the superabundance of currency in this country 
that induced the gambling and wildygat speculations in New York 
last fall, which destroyed public contidence, and aided so largely in 
producing the late panic; when in fact this accumulation of money 
grew out of defects in our present banking law, that permitted three- 
fifths of the bank reserves to be deposited in New York which ought 
to have remained at home in their own vaults. It was this accumu- 
lation of money at New York, and not the superabundance of if in 
the country, that intensified the panic. The prevention of this inju- 
rious accumulation of money, and an inerease of its volume, are what 
the country wants, and not acontraction of it. 

As to the various causes that combined to produce the late panie, I 

will not stop to inquire. The immediate cause was the failure of Jay 
Cooke. His failure was not brought about by the superabundence of 
money in the country, but it grew out of a general hostility of the 
people to railroads on account of their oppressive tariffs in shipping 
the products of labor to market. This hostility soon affected the price 
of railroad securities. Jay Cooke, as the financial agent of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, prior to this trouble, had disposed of a large 
number of the bonds of the company to raise money to build his read. 
‘To give these bonds value in the market, he had invested largely in 
them of his own means, as well as those of his banks. When thig hos- 
tility commenced affecting them in value, he redoubled his energies 
to keep up their price, as he had too much money as well as reputa- 
tion at stake to let them godown. Inso doing he not only exhausted 
his own means, but all the available funds of his banks, hoping to 
tide over the storm and keep his pet enterprise in full life, and thus 
save his investments; buf the demands for money became so great 
that he was unable to meet them and had to fall under their weight. 
His condition soon became public. When the depositors rushed upon 
his banks for their money it was not there. Neither could it be 
realized out of the securities. It was then for the want of money, 
ra -_ on account of too much of it, to meet his obligations, that he 
failed, 
_ When the great banker surrendered without means to pay his cred- 
itors, the people at once commenced losing contidence in the banks, 
and depositors everywhere rushed upon them to withdraw their money. 
So many of them being call-deposits (that isdue on demand) most of 
the banks were unable to pay, and a general suspension ensued. It 
was a depositors’ panic brought about suddenly when the banks did 
not expect it and were not prepared for it. It could have occurred 
under specie payments as well as the currency we had. It was not 
caused from a depreciation of the money, but from a sudden demand 
for it by depositors that could not be supplied. The bank reserves 
above referred to that were deposited in New York intensified the 
panic, but did not produce it. Neither can you trace the cause of the 
panic to our paper currency or its superabundance, by charging that 
the building of the Northern Pacific Railroad would not have been 
commenced; or Jay Cooke would not have failed; or the speculative 
fever that existed all over the country would not have been induced, 
had it not been for our irredeemable paper money, as it is styled, any 
more than you can trace the burning of Chicago to the owner of that 
unfortunate cow that kicked over the lantern that lighted the hay 
that burned the stable that set the city on fire, by charging that if 
the man had not kept the cow, the lantern would not have been kicked 
over, the stable would not have been burned, or the city consumed 
by the flames. 

rhe panic was produced by a combination of cireumstances and 
cannot be traced to our paper money as the real cause. The busi- 
ness of the country that was so prosperous prior to the panic, and 
Which had added by its prosperity during the last ten years to the 
material wealth of the nation more millions than had been added dur- 
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ing any fifty years of its existence prior thereto, and which was so 
severely injured by the panic, and so many millions lost to the coun- 
try in consequence of it; the injury in every instance can be traced 
to the want of money and not to a superabundance of it. And yet if 
is insisted, that in order to restore the business of the country, which 
is suffering for money, we must take from it still more of its life-blood 
by contracting the currency beyond the dead-line of the panie. Con 

traction means death to business anda state of pauperism for the labor 
of the country. The people so understand it, and will never indorse 
it; they suffered too much of ruin, misery, and want during the last 
fall, from its cheerless and blighting hand to again welcome its return 
to their doors. Should we now adopt it as a policy it would stop the 
few new enterprises in the country still remaining; close most of our 
workshops and manufactories that survived the panic; throw out of 
employment thousands of laboring men, and reduce them and their 
families to begyary, as they are dependent upon their daily labor for 
asupport. Lt would bankrupt every man of enterprise who had ex 

tended his credit beyond his present ability to pay. In short, sueh a 
policy would bring upon the country in the brief period of one year 
a loss equal to one-half the entire national debt. It must be remeimn 

bered that labor produces the real wealth of the nation, and if net 
employed to its full capacity the country loses millions each day for 
the want of this employment. 

A limited currency upon a gold basis, such as iscontended for, may 
do for a country like England, small in territory and densely popu 
lated; with most of her people employed in the workshop; where the 
greater part of the business is done through drafts and bank-checks, 
and but little money actually passes from one to another in thei 
daily transactions, and therefore but little money is needed as a cit 
culating medium, 

But when you take a country like ours, extending from ocean to 
ocean, covering almost a continent; divided by mountain ranges, 
rivers, and lakes; with populous cities thousands of miles from each 


other; with railroads equal in number of miles to all the rest of the 


railroads on the inhabited globe; with soil and climate of varied 
variety, adapted to the production of everything that the wants of 
man require for food and raiment; and under proper cultivation 
would produce sutlicient in quantity to not only feed our own popu 

lation were if increased an hundred-fold, but sufficient to supply the 
markets of the world beside; the earth tilled with the richest of 
minerals, enough for the wants and industries of the whole human 
fuinily ; our people full of enterprise and energy, with views broad and 
comprehensive, who do everything on a grand seale and with railroad 
speed; the country still new and her vast resources undeveloped ; 
to talk of contracting the present volume of currency and limiting 
such a people and such a country to a circulating medium not equal 
in amount to that of Great Britain, an old and finished country, 
whose population at present is at least ten millions less than ours, 
and whose territory is not equal to the thirtieth part of it, you 
might as well talk of limiting the freedom of our people, and would 
give about as much satisfaction as to talk of limiting the circulating 
medium to an amount that would dwarf their energies and destroy 
their business. The people of this country, should we adopt such a 
policy, would rise up almost as one man and drive from these walls 
every one who would dare support a policy that deprives them of 
the very life-blood that is necessary for the existence of themselves 
and families with any degree of prosperity and comfort, 80 as to 
mike life in this world, as God intended it should be, a blessing in- 
stead of a curse. 

A few weeks since the New York papers were deploring the fact 
that a part of the forty-four million reserve had been reissued, for 
the reason, as they urged, if made money too plenty there; and they 
insisted that the Seeretary of the ‘Treasury should eall if in. Our 
New York friends must remember that the superabundance of money 
there now, and that was there prior to the panic, is not, or was not, 
on account of the volume of circulation being too great for the busi 
ness of the country, but on account of defects in our present national 
banking law, as before stated, which enables all the country banks 
to keep three-fifths of their reserves in New York, and which are 
loaned there. I hope this Congress will make such a change in the 
law that not a single reserve of any bank outside of the city can go 
there and be deposited, and that the only money that shall find its 
way to New York as well as to all other business centers, shall he 
through the regular channels of trade. My impression is that when 
thatis done you will hear no further complaints fromthat or any other 
quarter about having too much money, but their cry will be for more. 

To make our circulating medium equal to gold, and at the sarne time 
keep the country in the highest degree of prosperity, is not by con- 
tracting the currency, but by giving to the people all the currency 
that the legitimate wants of business require. Stimulate home pro- 
duction, and home consumption of our own manufactures. ‘That 
will give employment to labor, and a market to the farmer. Keep 
the balance of trade in our favor, if necessary, by prudent legislation, 
so that we will not be required to ship all the gold we produce from 
our mines each year to pay foreign balances against us. When that 
is done gold will accumulate here, and by the legitimate laws of 
trade the Government and the banks would soon be not only pie 
pared to place our currency upon a specie basis, but to maintain it on 
that basis, and the number of banks in existence, or the amount of 
their notes in circulation, would make no difference. Then, and not 
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till then, can we safely resume specie payments. We are now ship- 
ping to Kurepe, and have been for some time, and I suppose will con- 
tinne to do so, unless we learn wisdom, gold at the rate of more than 
$1. 000,000 per week, to pay balances against us, because we buy from 
Kurope more than we sell to her by that amount, including interest on 
our public debt. And yet we have men who insist that, with all this 
drain upon us, we should make preparations to resume specie pay- 


The ratio of circula- 
tion to wealth is nearly in the same proportion. The New Khoueland 
banks necessarily draw around them a large amount of money, as it 
is needed and kept there by the laws of trade in order to meet the 
constantly maturing bills that are due the banks. But because money 
is plenty there, and the pockets of these capitalists are well tilled, is 
no evidence that the people West and South have a sufficient supply. 
‘Their reasoning is upon the same principle of that of the boy who 
Was ha largeopen POOTHLOTL Ae oldday, which wasfilled with people, Ile 
was near the stove, and in consequence of it warm and comfortable. 
Ile regarded those on the outside of the room, who were suffering 
with cold, as very great fools, because they demanded that the room 
be made warmer in order that they might have some benefit from 
the heat. 

New England has more than her share of bank capital, while the 
West and South have less than theirs. Legislation looking to equal- 
iving this cirenlation, it strikes me, would be far better for the coun- 
iry than to contract it. The opinions of bankers and traders, who 
are skilled in monetary affairs and who favor contraction, will be ar- 
rayed here as evidence of the fact that contraction is the true policy 
for the best interests of the country. But I find that they are not 
venerally the safest men from whom to derive such information. 
What is best for them, as a general rule, is not best for the great mass 
of the people, and especially is this so with reference tothe producers 
of the West and South. Lt is often the case that capital reaps its 
richest harvests out of the misfortunes of the producer, and in order 
io enable it to dose it is necessary that money should be kept scarce 
in the producing districts, so that the products of the farm may be 
bought cheap. ‘he pork and beef of the West were purchased this 
last fall, on account of the searcity of money, far below their real 
value. The farmers did not realize as much by one-third, at least, 
for their pork as they would have done had money been reasonably 
plenty. During the nextsummerand fall, when this crop of bacon shall 
he disposed of by the capitalists who have purchased it, it will not be 
sold by them to the consumers any cheaper on account of the low 
price they paid for it to the farmers, but they will put on it the high- 
est price, and hence they, and not the farmers, will make the money 
out of it. This loss to the producer and gain tothe purchaser was on 
account of the searcity of money West during the last season, while 
there was a full supply East. 

It must be evident to every one that the effect of contraction would 
be to shrink the valueof property and lessen the ability of the debtor 
class to pay their indebtedness, while the debis due the creditor class 
would remain the same in amount, and be payable in money nearer 
the value of gold. Contraction, then, would injure the debtor and 
benefit the ereditor, If the debt due the creditor could be made to 
shrink in the same proportion that the property of the debtor is made 
to by contraction, then there would be more equity in the scheme. 
but looking upon the plan of contraction as I do, Lean see nothing 
but ruin in it to the debtor and laboring classes of the country, who 
are the real working beesin the great national hive, that produce the 
honey upon which we subsist. Believing, therefore, that labor is the 
real basis of all national prosperity, and that contraction of the eur- 
reney would tend materially to injure it, [shall oppose all legislation 
looking in that direction. 

I come next to a consideration of the second financial plan, the 
advocates of which contend that gold should only be regarded as a 
commodity, to be bought and sold in the market the same as wheat 
and pork; that United States notes, commonly called greenbacks, 
being the promissory notes of the Government, secured by the entire 
wealth of the nation, should be the real money of the country and the 
only circulating medium ; that gold is too cumbersome for that pur- 


and Southwestern States have 2.01 per capita, 
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pose, and is a mere relic of barbarism, and behind the progress of thy 
age. They further insist that national-bank cireulation should J. 
withdrawn and replaced by greenbacks, for the reason that it is to. 
costly to the people. This plan of issuing more greenbacks is exceed 
ingly popular, because it is believed it will give to the country asounder 
and cheaper currency than any other that can be devised. But there 
are three objections urged to it, either of which, if true, will conden) 


| ments by a contraction of the currency. it before the people. They are as follows: 

| If we should resume, how long could we continue it? About as 1. Its adoption would be a violation of the plighted faith of the 

| jong as the Secretary of the Treasury continued, during the last fall, | nation. 

| to redeem greenbacks with silver. That lasted, I am informed, just 2. That Congress has not the power, under the Constitution of ¢}) 

| one week. Most of the capitalists from New England—at least those United States in time of peace, when no necessity exists for such si 
with whom I have conversed—like our New York friends, are im- | tion, to authorize the issue of United States notes, and make then q 
pressed with the belief that we have too much instead of too little | legal tender. 

| currency, and hence favor contraction. It is easily accounted for, 3. That it would depreciate the currency and in the end make money 

| New England, upon an average, has $31.68 per capita, bank circula- | dearer to the people. 

. tion, while the Western States have $7.00 per capita, and the Southern Let us examine these objections in the order in which they are stated. 


and see if either of them is well founded. 

To authorize theissuecof more greenbacks the Government would vio 
late its plighted faith in this: On the 80th day of June, 1364, Congress 
passed an act authorizing an additional issue of greenbacks, 80 aS to 
increase the amount to $400,000,000, and declared that the amount 
then issued and to be issued, should never exceed that sum except to 
redeem a small temporary loan that had prior to that time been made, 
The language of the act making the limit is as follows: 

Nor shall the total amount of United States notes issued, or to he issued, ever 


exceed $400,000,000, and such additional sum, not exceeding $50,000,000, as may |» 
temporarily required for the redemption of temporary loan. g 


The reason of this limit was that the country at the time became 
alarmed at the great excess of money in cirenlation, and Congress 
feared that unless the people should be assured that no more than that 
amount of greenbacks would ever be issned, that they might refs: 
to accept them from the Government as money, through fear that 
they would become worthless in their hands as such; and hence i! 
provided in the law authorizing their issue, and the people accepted 
them with that understanding, that the amount then issued, and to 
be issued, should never exceed $400,000,000, which amount we have 
now authorized to be put in cirewation under that law. And from 
that day to this Congress has steadily adhered to that promise, and 
not asingle greenback has been authorized to be issued since that 
time. Many persons now who own these greenhacks insist that this 
agreement upon the part of the Government shall be carried ont. To 
issue more greenbacks would be a violation of the faith pledged in 
that act. 

On the Ith day of March, 1269, Congress, in order to strengthen 
the publie credit, passed another act, in which the following lan 
guage is used: 

It is hereby provided and declared that the faith of the United States is solemnly 


pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalentof all the obligations of the United 


af | 
States not bearing interest, known as United Statesnotes. * * * Andthe United 
States also solenmly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicabl 


period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 


I submit the question to every candid mind whether an additional 
issue of greenbacks would not weaken the power of the Government 
to comply with the above act to the extent of such issue, and, ther 
fore, would be a violation of that plighted faith? If so, should we 
do it?) And especially when the interests of the people do not requir 
it. The second objection is that a law now passed in time of peace 
by Congress, authorizing the issue of greenbacks and making them a 
legal tender, when no necessity for such a law can be shown, would 
be a violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Many persons both living and dead, whose opinions are entitled to 
great weight, sustain this view of the law. 

Daniel Webster, one of the ablest constitutional lawyers that. this 
country ever produced, in a speech in the United States Senate, the 
specie circular being under discussion, said: 

Most unquestionably there is no legal tender, and there can be no legal tender in 
this country under the authority of this Government, or any other but gold and silver, 
citherthe coinage of our own mints or foreign coins, at rates regulated by Congress 
This is a constitutional principle perfectly plain and of the highest importance 
The States are expressly prohibited from making anything but gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts ; and although no such express prohibition is applied 
to Congress, yet as Congress has no power granted to it, in this respect, but to coin 
money and regulate the value of foreign coins, it clearly has no power to substitul: 
paper or anything else for coin, as a tender in payment of debts and in discharge of 
contracts. Congress has exercised this power, fully, in both its branches. It has 
coined money, and still coins it; it has regulated the value of foreign coins, an! 
still regulates their value. The legal tender, therefore, the constitutional standard of 
value, ts established and cannot be overthrown. To overthrow it would shake th 
whole system. 

Can language be stronger than this, as to the power of Congress to 
make paper money alegal tender?) And when we consider its author, 


t Nore.—In the following table the money is reduced to its gold value, and shows “aaa conclusive on that point, except when exercised as a 
i that the United States has less per capita than either: Mr. Spauldi 0 Nes Wied ad aed ; . — 
Meta eae ae eek si eS ae ie Mr. Spaulding, of New York, who was a member of Congress from 
: eae ese tee Cle Circulation | that State in 1862, and a memberof the Committee of Ways and Means, 
. Country. |Active cireulation.| Population. per capita. | and the gentleman who introduced the bill into Congress from that 
~~ — | ——_——____—— —_|— committee, authorizing the issue of our present greenbacks and mak 
Gees Biltain................. 84523. 000, 000 32. 000, 000 21.34 | ing them a legal tender, made an able speech in favor of the passage 
° DINED» Gadksntivasvinueondulas 1, 509, 000, 000 | 36, 000, 000 41.91 | of the bill, In speaking of this law in 1868, he said: 

Waiiet Aishea caecoeed oa Te —— “y oon ~ ae 3 Introducing the legal-tender bill early in January, 1862, immediately after the 


suspension of specie payments, in this great crisis I advocated the bill as a war 
measure, a measure of temporary relief to the Treasury, and on the ground that it 
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as an imperative necessity to pes the life of the nation. I conceded that it 
vane forced loan, and could only be justified on grounds of necessity. As a war 
We a passed during war, continuing during the war, and as long as the exigency 
_ a , Believe it was necessary and proper to successfully carry on the war, and 
_ therefore constitutional. am equally clear that as a peace measure it is 

jconstitutional. No one would now think of passing a legal-tender act, making 
re yrolmLses of the Government (a mere torm of credit) a legal tender in payinent 
fh | debts, public and private. Such a law, passed while the Government is on a 
peace footing, could not be sustained for one moment. 


At the December term, 1869, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—the court being composed of eight judges—the validity of the 
law was passed upon in the case of Susan P. Hepburn and Henry H. 
. Hepbarn vs. Henry A. Griswold, in error to the court of appeals of 
the State of Kentucky. The case was ably argued on both sides. 
Chief Justice Chase delivered the opinion of the court, four of the 
other seven judges coinciding with him. In summing up the ease he 
used this language : 

We are obliged to conclude that an act making mere promises to pay dollars a 
iewal tender in payment of debts previously contracted is not a means appropriate, 
plainly adapted, really calculated to carry into etleet any express powel vested in 
Congress ; that such an act is Inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution ; and 
that it is prohibited by the Constivation. 


At the December term, 1870, of the same court, Judge Grier, one of 
the five judges who decided the law unconstitutional, having resigned, 
his vacancy having been filled, and an additional judge added to the 
court, making the number of the judges nine, the validity of the same 
law was again passed upon by said court, and five judges out of the 
nine—being a majority of one—overruled the former decision and sus- 
tained the law as constitutional. 

The court, in the majority opinion, use the following language: 


The controlling questions in these cases are the following: Are the acts of Con- 
ress, known as the legal-tender acts, constitutional when applied to contracts 
nade before their passage ; and, secondly, are they valid as applicable to debts con- 
tracted sinee their enactment? These questions have been elaborately argued, and 
they have received from the court that consideration which their great importance 
demands. It would be dillicult to overestimate the consequences which must fol- 
low our decision. They willatfect the entire business of the country, and take hold 
of the possible continued existence of the Government. If it be held by this court 
that Congress has no constitutional power, under any circumstances, or in any 
emergency, to make Treasury notes a legal tender for the payment of all debts, (a 
powel confessedly possessed by every independent sovereignty other than the 
United States,) the Government is without those means of self-preservation which, 
all must admit, may in certain contingencies become iudispensable, even if they 
were nol when the acts of Congress now called in question were enacted. tis also 
clear that if we bold the acts invalid as applicable to debts incurred, or transac 
tious which have taken place since their enactment, our decision must cause, 
throughout the country, great business derangement, wide-spread distress, and the 
rankest injustice. The debts which have been contracted since February 25, 162, 
coustitute, doubtless, by far the greatest portion of the existing indebtedness of 
the country. They have been contracted in view of the acts of Congress declaring 
lreasury notes a legal tender, and in reliance upon that declaration. Men have 
houghtand seld, borrowed and lent, and assumed every variety of obligations con 
templating that payment might be made with such notes. Indeed, legal-tender 
lreasury notes have become the universal measure of values. If now, by ou 
decision, it be established that these debts and obligations ean be dischareed only 
by gold coin; if, contrary to the expectation of all parties to these contracts, legal 
tender notes are rendered unavailable, the Government has become an instrumeut 
of the grossest injustice ; all debtors are loaded with an obligation it was never 
contemplated they should assume ; a large percentage is added to every debt, and 
such must become the demand for gold to satisfy contracts that ruinous sacrifices, 
ueneral distress, and bankruptey may be expected. These consequences are 
obvious to admit of question. 


At another part it uses the following language : 


We do not propose to dilate at length upon the circumstances in which the coun 
try was placed when Congress attempted to make ‘Treasury notes a legal tender 

hey are of too recent occurrence to justify enlarged description. Suflice it to 
say that a civil war was then raging which seriously threatened the overthrow of 
the Government, and the destruction of the Constitution itself. It demanded the 
equipment and support of large armies and navies, and the enployiment of money 
to an extent beyond the capacity of all ordinary sources of supply. Meanwhile the 
public Treasury was nearly empty, and the credit of the Government, if not stretched 
to its utmost tension, had become nearly exhausted, Moneyed institutions had ad 

umced largely of their means, aud more could not be expected of them, They had 
hecn compelled to suspend specie payments. ‘Taxation was inadequate to pay even 
the interest on the debt already incurred, and it was impossible to await the income 
of widitional taxes. The necessity was immediate and pressing. The Army was 
unpaid. ‘There was then due to the soldiers in the tield nearly a score of millions of 
(oliars. ‘The requisitions from the War and Navy Departments for supplies ex 
ceeded fifty millions, and the current expenditure was over one million per day. 
Che entire amount of coin in the country, including that in private hands as well 
as that in banking institutions, was insuflicient to supply the need of the Govern- 


ent three months, had it all been poured into the Treasury. 
had none, 


Foreign credit we 
We say nothing of the overhanging paralysis of trade, and of business 
xenerally, which threatened loss of contidence in the abilily of the Govermnent. to 
inintain its continued existence, and therewith the complete destruction of all re 
neining national credit. 

It was at such a time and in such circumstances that Congress was called upon to 
(levise means for maintaining the Army and Navy, for securing the large supplies 
of money heeded, and, indeed, for the preservation of the Government created by the 
Constitution. Itwas at such a time and in such an emer gency that the legal tender 
“cts were passed. Now, if it were certain that nothing else would have supplied 
the absolute necessities of the Treasury, that nothing else would have enabled the 
Government to maintain its Armies and Navy, that nothing else would have saved 
tie Government and the Constitution from destruction, while the legal-tender acts 
would, could any one be bold enough to assert that Congress transgressed its 
powers? Orif these enactments did work these results, can it be maintained now 
that they were not for a legitimate end, or “appropriate and adapted to that end,” 
iu the language of Chief Justice Marshall? That they did work such results is not 
to be doubted. _ Something revived the drooping faith of the people; something 
ought immediately to the Government's aid the resources of the nation, and some- 
thing enabled the siecessful prosecution of the war, and the preservation of the 
ustional life, What was it if not the legal-tender enactments ! 


From the above extracts it will be seen that the court regarded the 
making of our greenbacks a legal tender during the war, as an abso- 
lute necessity for the preservation of the life of the nation; and that 
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constitutional, delivered a separate opinion in the ease, 
the following language : 
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they were also fully impressed with the overwhelming necessity of 
sustaining the law. Otherwise the whole business interests of the 
country were ruined beyond the hope of redemption. 


The action of Congress in making the law, and the decision of the 


court in sustaining it, were not only indorsed by the people, but the 
action of each body was received by them with the profoundest grat- 
itude, and hailed as the harbingers of financial safety. Yet, had it 
not been for that overwhelming necessity, it is difficult to believe 
that the first decision of the court would ever have been disturbed. 


But to prevent financial ruin, public necessity, the mother of law, de- 


manded that it be overruled and the business interests of the nation 
preserved. Our present legal-tender act was a war measure, passed 
and sustained on the ground of public necessity; which action Lin 
dorse with all my heart, and hope that the power of Congress to pass 
such a law, under similar circumstances, will never again be ques 
tioned, 
there is no necessity for it, and enact a law authorizing the issue of 
an additional amount of greenbacks suflicient to supply the wants of 
the country as a circulating medium, and make them a legal tendes 
and provide for the repeal of our present banking system ? 


But should Congress now go forward in time of peace, when 


' 


With these conflicting opinions, and the fact of the judges being so 


nearly equally divided upon the validity of our present law, which 
publie necessity demanded should be sustained, what would be the 
result? Many persons would refuse to accept these new greenbacks 


in payment of debts, claiming that Congress had no power to pass a 


law in time of peace making the promises of the Government money 
and a legal tender in payment of debts. The question would soon be 


brought into the courts, and doubts would rest on this new currency 


as to its validity, which would greatly depreciate it in value, seriously 
disturb business, and cause the people to lose millions of dollars. 


Hlow would the courts decide the question? No one can certainly 


tell ; our ablest lawyers and jurists are divided on the question. The 
decision on our present legal-tender act, above referred to, cannot be 
implicitly relied on as settling the question as to how the courts 
would decide on the new law, for the reason that the facts in the case 
are entirely different. The present law was passed, as before re 
marked, in time of war, when the necessities of the country impera 
tively demanded that the greenbacks be made a legal tender, other- 
wise debts could not have been paid. There was not enough gold or 
silver in the country, neither could they be had, and therefore the 
necessity was absolute and overwhelming that our greenbacks should 
be made a legal tender. 


Judge Bradley, one of the fire judges who decided the present law 
In it he used 


Tt follows as another corollary from the views which I have expressed, that the 


power tomake ‘Treasury notes a legal tender, while a mere ineideutal one to that 
of issuing the notes themselves, and to one of the forms of borrowing money, is 
nevertheless 


OCPUS TOMS 


am power not to be resorted to except on extraordinary and pressing 
uch as war or other public exigencies of great gravity and importance 


and should be no longer exerted than all the circumstances of the case demand. 


From the above it is evident that Judge Bradley does not believe 
that Congress has the right to exercise the power to pass such a bill 
unless there is some great necessity for it. Yet as to the necessity of 
iis exercise, Congress and not the court, say the majority of the 


judges, must be the judge. 


It must be evident to every one that no such necessity as referred 
to by Judge Bradley now exists in time of peace for the exercise of 


such power; neither will any member base his action in voting for 
such a law at this time on the ground of any such necessity, but will 


place if on the broad ground of right under the Constitution to pass 


such a law at one time as well as another, without any reference to 
the question of necessity. Otherwise it could not vet five votes in 


this House. 
The question under a law passed now with that understanding 
would go to the courts under very different circumstances from the 


one under the law passed in time of war, when it was claimed to be 


passed by Congress on the ground of necessity, and would, therefore, 
make it a very doubtful one indeed as to how the courts would decide 
it. The doubt would be sufficient to affect very seriously the sound 
ness of the new issue of lewal tenders. 

Let us next examine the third objection, which is, if we should pass 
a law authorizing the issue of greenbacks that it would be injurious 
to the country for the reason that it would depreciate our money be 
low its present standard, andin the end prove a loss to the people 
beyond what they now sustain. That we may fully understand this 
subject, let us first inquire, what are these United States notes, com 
monly called greenbacks? They are nothing more nor less than the 
promissory notes of the United States agreeing to pay the holder of 
them the amount stated on their face; the same as the promissory 
note of any private individual. In what kind of money are they 
payable? The Sapreme Court of the United States, at its December 
term, 1468, decided that they are payable in gold; and, in addition, 
Congress, in 1869, declared, by positive law, that they are payable in 
gold. Should the United States then issue her greenbacks and with 
them purchase her interest-bearing bonds to the amount of such issue, 
she would not thereby really pay or extinguish the debt, as many sup 
pose. She would merely change its character from a bonded debt, 
not due, but bearing interest, to one which the Government agrees to 
pay, as construed, at its pleasure in gold. In others words, she would 
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tuke the load from one shoulder and put it on theother. In the com- 
non transactions of life, where a man is unable to pay his debts for 
the want of present means, Which is the exact condition of the United 
States at this time, such an exchange of debts would not be desirable, 
but would be considered foolish inthe extreme. Its only effect would 
be to embarrass the debtor, for it would place him ina condition to be 
forced to pay his debt on demand when he was not in condition todo 
0 except at great sacrilice. The only difference between the United 
States and an individual in such case, would be, the individual would 
be forced to pay his debt on demand, while the United States could 
not be. 

When we consider the amount of our liabilities, and that by express 
law, passed on the Isth day of March, 1969, the solemn faith of the 
nation is pledged, that our greenbac ks and bonded debt, amounting to 
over two thousand millions of dollars, shall be paid in gold; that the 
interest on this debt is payable in gold, one-half of it every six 
months; and that all our foreign balances due from us for goods pur- 
chased abroad, as well as the principal and interest due upon all the 
railroads and other bonds of this country, held abroad, must be paid 
in gold, it raisesa very serious question, Whether it is to the best in- 
terests of the people for the government to increase her promissory 
notes or greenbacks, to an amount suflicient to supply the wants of 
the people for a circulating medium, (when the very act of issuing 
them would depreciate their value,) for the reason that gold must 
he raised by the Government and people for the purposes above 
named, and there would be no way of getting it except by purchas- 
ing it, with the cireulating medium such as we would have. The 
less Valuable the currency, the more of it would it take to purchase the 
vol. The loss in its purchase, in the end, would have to be sustained 
by the people. Itmust be evident to every one, that these new green- 
hacks, if issued as above stated, would soon depreciate, for the reason, 
if the greenbacks now issued by the Government, and which are lim- 
ited to four hundred millions, are not worth their face in gold, not- 
withstanding they have been issued more than ten years, and the faith 
of the nation has been pledged for their redemption in gold, for five 
years, the reason must be, because the nation is not able to redeem 
themin gold. If the nation then is unable to redeem her promises in 
vold, her pledge of faith to do so is not equal to gold 5 and hence, the 
vreater the number of her promises out in the shape of greenbacks to 
circulate as money, the less in value they become, and especially 
would this be so if the Supreme Court of the United States should 
decide that Congress had not the power, in time of peace, to issue 
greenbacks, and make them a legal tender for pre-existing debts, and 
there are serious doubts on this point, as our present legal-tender act, 
passed during the war, was sustained by a majority of only one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court. Lf we should then go forward and issue 
yvreenbacks to the amount that would be required for a circulating 
medium, and they not legal tenders, nor in any way convertible into 
our present legal tenders, they would depreciate in value still more 
than our present greenbacks, which are legal tenders, and which are 
now at a discount of 12 per cent. below gold. 

Some persons urge that the question of the redemption of the 
vreenbacks by the Government has nothing to do with their value; 
that there is no real necessity for redeeming them; that we want 
them kept in circulation as currency, and not redeemed; that by so 
doing, the Government saves interest upon that amount of her debt, 
which she would otherwise have to pay. But I insist that this ques- 
tion of redemption does, and in the very nature of things must, enter 
into consideration in determining their value. If the Government 
was able to redeem her greenbacks to-day in gold, they would to-day 
be worth their face in gold. Or, if the Government was prepared, 
and their redemption in gold was fixed for the first day of July next, 
they would now be almost at par with gold. But as there is no time 
fixed for their redemption in gold,except as stated on their face,and in 
theactof March 18, L869, and asallconsiderthat the Government has not, 
vor cannot get the gold at this time, unlessshe borrows or purchases it 
at great sacrifice, and but few are ready and willing to make that 
sacrifice, they are worth to-day 12 per cent. less than gold. Hence I 
insist that this question of redemption is of the highest importance 
to the people. If the Government, instead of looking to the making 
of her present greenbacks equal to gold at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, Which the solemn faith of the nation is pledged as beforesaid, 
that she shall do, but should inaugurate a policy to do away with 
national banks, and supply all the currency needed for business by 
an additional issue of her promises to pay, when she is not able to 
pay those already out, in my judgment they would depreciate in 
value, in one month after the enactment of such a law, 10 per cent. 
below what they are now, for the reason, that would be evident 
to every person, that having taken that step, no provision could or 
would be made within any reasonable time for their redemption, unless 
by funding them into bonds; and the very act of exchanging them 
for bonds, would be to again put them at interest as now, and take 
them out of circulation, and hence contract the currency, which 
would then be oppressive to the people. A moment’s reflection must 
satisfy every candid mind that such a policy is not the true road out 
of our present financial embarrassments, 

The Government is like thousands of individuals, it is amply able 
to pay, but needs time. To gain that time, it must not do an act that 
will violate its plighted faith. 


it will prove a sad day to the people. 
by breaking down the banks? Will we save one cent of interest to the 
»people by so doing? 
ernment and the States, in theshape oftaxes, whichispaying it to the 
people, as much, if not more than the amount of interest received by 


complish for the people by this policy ? 
contrary, if we should adopt it, we would intlict upon them a posi- 
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without first making provision for the payment of its present prom- 


ises, is certainly a violation of that faith; and in no sense of the word 
can it be beneficial to the people. 
debt, only change it from bonds to greenbacks; but in such change 


By so doing, we do not pay our 


we increase the debtto the amount of the difference in value bet wee, 


the bond and the greenback. Weare as much bound to pay one as the 
other, and both are payable in gold. 
by so doing we break down the banks and save the interest on the 
bonds that we pay to them. 


The advocates of this issue say, 


The argument is delusive, and if we suf- 
fer ourselves to be deceived by it, and adopt the plan, in my judgment 
What good do we accomplish 


I answer, no, for the banks now pay to the Goy- 


them on the bonds, that the greenbacks would purchase, if issued to 
take the place of the national-bank notes, as I will show when I come 
to the discussion of the bill now before the House. Would the 
new greenbacks be any better than the national-bank notes? Tanswer, 
not as good, as I will then also show. What benefit, then, do we ac- 
I answer, none. But on the 


tive injury. The country now owes the banks nearly a thousand mil- 
lions. To foree them to wind up would compel a collection of that 
amount from the people, by suit or otherwise; which would bank- 
rupt thousands of them that would otherwise worry through with 
their debts. These collections would seriously derange business, and 
cause the country to lose millions. The greenbacks would certainly 
depreciate in value, as I have shown; but even if their issue saved 
tothe people the interest we now pay the banks, (which it would not, ) 
still, in the amount of business we do in the whole country, aggre- 
gating at least five hundred millions daily, the people would lose dur- 
ing the year, in consequence of their depreciation, a greater sum than 
the amount of interest that the Government would save by furnish- 
ing the circulation herself, instead of providing for it to be furnished 
through the banks; which I believe is, in the end, the cheapest, safest, 
and best, for the people and the country. To adopt, then, a financial 
policy by which the Government would furnish the currency, in order 
to save the interest on her bonds, which she now pays to banks, and 
at the same time lose more by way of depreciation of currency than 
the amount of interest thus paid, saying nothing of the loss of taxes 
now paid by the banks, | regard as neither wise nor prudent legis- 
lation. 

For the Government to furnish the currency would make outof the 
national Treasury nothing more nor less than a bank; which would 
require more oflicers, create more expense, and subject the Govern- 
ment to greater losses. The Government may authorize banking and 
imake the system a success; but when she undertakes it herself, it 
will prove a failure, and in the end disastrous to her and the people. 

I come next to a discussion of the bill now before the House, 
reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency. It will be 
seen from the bill that the committee has not attempted to inaugu- 
rate a new system of finance, but has contented itself with making 
some important amendments to our present national-banking system. 
As the committee’s bill favors a supply of curreney to the country 
through national banks, instead of issuing greenbacks for that pur 
pose, it is but proper and right that some of the reasons should be 
given to the country why this is done. Two of the important rea- 
SOnS are: 

1. The national-banking system has been in existence for some ten 
years; during that time the country has had a better currency and 
enjoyed greater prosperity than it has for the same length of time 
during any period of its existence. The system has become so identi- 
lied and thoroughly established with our people, that should we now 
break it down and compel it to withdraw its circulation we would most 
certainly derange our finances and seriously affect the business of the 
country. The people are largely indebted to the banks, and many of 
them cannot pay. To wind up the banks gradually as you may, will 
ruinand bankrupt thousands of them. The system has defects, and the 
committee believed that it was better for the country that Congress 
should cure these defects, than to undertake to inaugurate a new and 
untried system. 

2. The committee believed that a well-regulated national-banking 
system would and could furnish to the people a cheaper and better 
currency than any other system that had been presented to Congress. 

Before entering into a discussion of the merits of the committee's 
bill, having given the objections that are urged against the issue of 
more greenbacks, I desire to present some of the objections that are 
urged against the national-banking system, and then contrast the 
two, so that Congress, as well as the people, can judge of the merits 
of each, and decide which, in the end, is the cheapest and best for the 
country. 

Oneof the principal objections to the national banking system is that 
it is too costly tothe people. It allows the banks to deposit their Gov- 
ernment bonds asa security for the bill-holders, and draw the interest 
on them; it then requires the Government to issue to the banks ninety 
cents on the dollar in currency on the par value of these bonds. This 
looks to many like paying a premium to the banks to loan money 


| ’ To authorize another issue of its | that the Government furnishes them; and they insist that the Gov- 
\ - promises to pay, in the shape of greenbacks to cireulate as money, | ernment should take this money it furnishes the banks and purchase 
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its bonds, and save this premium in the shape of interest on the bonds 
which it pays the banks. At first blush, it looks as though the objec- 
tion was well founded, but when you come to realize the responsti- 
hilities that the banks assume, and the burdens that are really taken 
from the shoulders of the Government In the arrangement, and then 
put its workings into practice, it shows a ditferent State of affairs. It 
must be remembered that this currency that is issued to the banks 
are the promises of the banks to pay the amount specified on the 
face of the notes, and not the promises of the Government. These 
notes are to circulate as money, and the banks have agreed that 
they shall be at all times equal in value to the present greenbacks. 
if the Government, then, will make her greenbackseqnal to gold, and 
her solemn faith is pledged by act of March 18, 1869, that she will do 
it at the earliest practicable moment, then the banks are pledged to 
make their notes equal to and redeem them in gold. And for the 
fulfillment of this promise they have pledged with the Secretary of 
the Treasury United States bonds worth their face in gold, at the 
rate of one hundred dollars for every ninety dollars of their notes 
that are put in cireulation. 

If the Government should undertake to issue enough greenbacks to 
answer the wants of the people for acireulating medium, and do away 
with national banks, it could not keep their value equal to the pres- 
ent value of our greenbacks, for the reason that their value woul 
be regulated by its ability to redeem them in gold; and its ability to 
redeem would be decreased in proportion as it increased their amount, 
and hence the value of the greenback issue would be worth less than 
a national-bank issue to the amount of such depreciation, which 
would be an absolute loss to the people to that amount. Another 
important advantage in favor of the national-bank issue is that it 
would not be subject to the constitutional objection that would be 
raised against the legal-tender provision of the greenback issue, as I have 
beforeshown, which would make it much more desirable to the people, 
as no doubts about its legality would exist. It is as much a national 
currency as greenbacks, and would be more valuable than a new issue 
of them, as Lhave shown. And when the Government isable to make 
her present greenbacks equal to gold, the banks must make their 
notes equal to it, and then all the trouble and expense of redeeming 
our currency and keeping it equal to gold will be taken from the 
Government and thrown upon the banks, where it naturally belongs. 
‘These are the responsibilities that the banks assume for the seeming 
advantage given them by the Government in issuing the circulation 
to them instead of issuing it in the name of the United States. 

Are these advantages above named, which are given to the banks, 
burdensome and unjust to the people? This is a question of the high- 
est importance, and deserves our careful consideration, I shall dis- 
cuss its application to my own State, (Indiana,) where the law allows 
10 per cent. interest. If the banks are made to comply with the law, 
let us see how the balance-sheet would stand: 

1. To start a national bank with a capital of $100,000, it would re- 
quire the bank to purchase $100,000 in 5 per cent. gold-bearing bonds 

to deposit as security for the bill-holders. These bonds would cost 

Be GE cntndseneoe Setecucesweucecesecotecsececensvecescccscvcse #115, 000 00 
2. On these $100,000 in bonds the Government would issue to the bank 

Inecurrency ee ee eee ee. eee ee ee eee 


3. The bank is required to keep out of this $90,000, 15 per cent. as a 
reserve, which would make..................- ebiatar cidade wh «adabews 13, 500 00 


90, 000 00 





This would leave for bank to loan...........-. ee Oe at OED ects 76, 500 Oo 


4. On this $76,500 the bank at 10 per cent. (all it is allowed by law to 
charge) would realise im interest... ...... 2. ..c.ceccccns coe: co scccee 


On the $100,000 in Government bonds the bank would receive as interest 


ARs n6kd <ianednexkanegneee Se AAAs wiarraehhina in nssen malin <donioa% ine 5, 000 00 
Premium on this gold at 15 per cent., which is above the price, would 


make. . SCE ie en bay oe acavndes 70 00 


7,650 00 


Making amount received by bank 13, 400 00 


5. Out of this the bank has to paya tax to the Government 
of | per cent. on its circulation, which individuals and pri 
vate bankers do not pay. Its cireulation being 390,000, 
the Government tax on that sum would be $900, (national 
banks pay to the United States a tax on their deposits and 
on their capital not invested in bonds, but as private 


bankers pay substantially the same I will make no note of 
them here) 


$900 00 


stock as personal property, (individuals owning money to 
loan are not liable to this tax,) which for State, county, and 
township purposes will never be less than 1 per ‘cent., 
which on $100,000 of bank stock would make. ............ . 1,000 00 


1, 900 00 


Net bank profits 11,500 00 


Which is precisely the amount that the $115,000 paid for the bonds would have 
ought ifloaned at 10 per cent., without the trouble and expense of banking. 


_ But says one in answer to all this, the bank loans its money only 
for sixty and ninety days at a time, and takes its interest in advance, 
aud by that means it can make more than its 10 per cent. That is 
trae; but in addition to the expenses I have stated above, banks must 
have oflice room to do business, must have oflicers, and bank-books, all 
of which cost money. Private individuals do not require these. 
Says another, the banks charge more than 10 per cent. That is true, 
aud so do individuals; in this respect both violate the law, and escape 
punishment because no one enforces the law against them. One will 
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ask, where then is the advantage of banking? The money in banking 
8 made principally out of the deposits. The bank loans them at a 
high rate of interest, while it pays for them but a small rate, and in 
many cases pays nothing. 

Suppose national banks were done away entirely, and the money 
was furnished by the Government in the shape of greenbacks, and 
the courts should decide them constitutional. What would the differ 
ence be to the people who wanted to borrow money? They are the 
men I want to protect. Would they get money any cheaper then 
than now? There would be banks all over the country, but they 
would be private banks instead of national ones. When any one 
called to borrow money would he get it at any cheaper rate of inter 
est from the private banker than from the national banker? I answer, 
no; and the experience of the money-borrowers throughout the coun 
try will sustain me in my answer. 

No doubt some will say, if we would provide by law for depositing 
our present bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury, and drawing 
therefrom their amount in greenbacks as a loan, while the bonds re 
main there as security for it, then interest would be cheaper to the 
people, than through banks. Would it? It must be remembered 
that the men in this country, who own bonds which could be deposited 
for such purposes are lenders of money and not borrowers of it. Men 
who own bonds do not want to borrow money. Would they then 
deposit their bonds for the loan of this money, even if the Govern 
ment had the money and could accommodate them? Lf it was to their 
interest they would, otherwise they would not. Would it be to the 
interest of a man to take, say $100,000 in Government bonds aud 
deposit them with the Secretary of the Treasury and draw therefrom 
$100,000 of greenbacks to loan to the people? L should think not, 
when he could take those same bonds and sell them in the market for 
at least $117,000, and thereby have $17,000 more to loan. It will not 
do to say that such men who loan money, only want to loan it for a 
short time as an accommodation, and then want to draw and hold 
their bonds, and for that reason they would prefer depositing their 
bonds and borrowing the money, instead of selling them. Itimust also 
be remembered that Government bonds, bearing 6 per cent. in gold, 
(and they are the kind that are principally held by the people) and 
being free from all State, county, township, and municipal taxation, 
are equal to money in most of the States at 9 per cent. 

Could men then owning these bonds, incurring the ex pense of deposit 
ing them and drawing the greenbacks, loan the money to the people 
at less than LO per cent., if they loaned it at cost? Does any man 
suppose that an owner of bonds would go to all that trouble to pro 
cure money to loan unless he made a profit by it? If he made a 
profit sufficient to justify the expense and trouble would he not have 
to loan his money above 10 per cent.? Then where is the benefit to 
the borrowers of money? They are the men I waut to protect. Capi 
tal is able to take care of itself. My object is not to provide protec 
tion for capital, but to protect the men who have to borrow it. Cheap 
interest is what I want, it is what the people want, but it must be 
evident to every one that this plan would not make money cheaper 
to them, even if it could be accomplished. The Government has no 
money to loan. If we should adopt such a plan, greenbacks would 
have to be issued, and then would arise all the objections LT have 
stated against their issue, which would at once be fatal to the scheme. 
If no benefit can arise from it to the people, 1 can see no use in its 
adoption. 

Do as we may, we will always find that there will be banks in the 
country. If not national ones, they will be private ones, and men 
who borrow money will be compelled from absolute necessity to bor 
row itfromthem. I am therefore satisfied that it is best for the people 
forus to perfect our national-banking system for the reason, as 1 think, 
money can be furnished cheaper to the people through national banks 
than through private ones, because the Government enforces her 
laws more stringently than the States, and IT hope and believe tha 
this Congress will enact a law and require its enforcement, that will 
be strong enough to prevent usury, which is a curse to any country 
where it is tolerated. A living price should be given to the money- 
lender and with that he ought to be made satistied. If usury ean be 
prevented the people can and will be enabled to borrow money cheaper 
from national banks than from any other system that can or will be 
established. 

Let us next ascertain whether all the money received by the banks 
from the Government in the shape of interest, is clear gain to the 
banks, and a loss of that amount to the people, or in other words, if 
the Government should do away with the national banks, and issue 
greenbacks to supply the place of the bank-notes, how much would 
she save in the operation? Let the figures speak, and they will tell: 
On the 12th day of last September, (date of last report,) the amount of 

national-bank notes then outstanding, was ati : . .$339, 081, 797 
Out of this amount the banks were required to purchase, and keep a re 

serve in greenbacks of 15 and 25 per cent., (in redemption cities 2 


ow, 


and outside of them 15 per cent.,) which would average 20 per cent., 


TINE onc ccc penssqesensccdegsacauncesuneedssecasngteccacézces contac 67, B16, 350 
Amount banks were permitted to loan at that date .............--.--.. 271, 265, 438 


If the Government had then wound up the banks, and issued in 
greenbacks $271,205,438 to take the place of the bank-notes in circula 
tion, upon which the banks drew an interest as above shown, (if they 
did not depreciate,) it could have purchased with that amount of 
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vreenbacks bonds of the United States, (one-half bearing 5 and the 
other half bearing 6 per cent. in gold, counting them at a premium of 
I} per cent.,) amounting to $227 62,968, 
Phe interest upon these bonds in gold at 5 and 6 per cent., one-half at 

each. would amount to iA ORE ee Be i Ps $12, 522, 463 
Premium on this gold at 12 per cent 


Making amount of interest Government would save by issuing green- 
backs han ae ‘ Re 2 A eee ap, a : oe 14, 036, 358 


We have now shown what the Government would save by doing 


away With the banks. Let us next inquire what the people would 
lose bey it. 

The capital stock of the national banks on the 12th day of last 
September amounted to 491,072,616. This stock under the law ts 
taxable in each of the States as personal property. 

In 1267, 146%, and 1469 the taxes in the States averaged about 2} per 

cent. Ldoubt if they are less than that now Dut counting the tax 

at 2 per cent., the banks and stockholders paid to the States ou this 

stock as taxes for 1x73 : - ‘ pics edie ae --- §9, 821, 452 

They paid to the United States taxes for 1°73, as follows 
On circulation a a a oe eae 3, 300, R17 
Chu deposits . tne ° eee se ee = 3, 113, 27 
On capital not in bonds 


ee pues ethene — ols, 711 


~bewbenn web ia S16, &39, 407 
seeeeed 14, 036, Soe 


Makivg amount paid by banks ; i 
lyaluet amount saved by Government, as above shown 


eee mpi aed citecss GEee 

The above statement shows that if the banks were done away and 
erecnbacks issued to supply their place, the Government and States 
instead of gaining would lose $2,803,049, In answer to this if may be 
said thatif the national banks were broken down the most of them 
would gointo private banking, and would then pay a large amount of 
taxes to the Government as private banks now do. Tsuppose this loss 
of $2,803,049 would be made up in that way. But by breaking down 
the national banks you strike out of existence $491,072,616 of taxable 
property in the shape of bank stock, which now pays to the States a tax 
of at least $9,821,452, which private bankers would not pay. You also 
strike out of existence $339,081,797 of bank circulation, upon which 
national banks pay to the United States a tax of $3,200,317, which 
private banks would not pay. Lf these banks are to redeem our money 
with gold, when we return to specie payments, and save the Govern- 
ment all this trouble and expense, could they possibly do if upon 
ierms more reasonable than the figures show ? 

I come now to a discussion of the defects in our present national 
banking system, and the remedies L propose in order to correct them, 

Phe first defect that IT will suggest is, it limits the amount of bank 
circulation, which makes banking at present a monopoly, and none 
cou bank exeept those engaged in it, as all the banking circulation is 
takenup. This limitation should be stricken out, and banking made 
free to all persons who shall organize for that purpose, and comply 
steietly with the provisions of the law, and deposit the requisite 
amount of Government bouds as a security for the bill-holders. This 
would remove the objectionable feature of monopoly, and also take 
from Congress the right to say how much money the country should 
have, and leave that question to be regulated by the laws of supply 
and demand, The people then could have money that would be good 
widas much or as little of it as they pleased, and have it East, West, 
North, and South, as they wished, according to the wants of trade. 
And as banks increased in namber, and the currency increased in 
mnount, they would naturally come in competition with each other, 
Vhich would cheapen money to the people, and make the banks more 
useful and accommodating to them. The people would then cease 
looking to Congress for money ; but would depend upon themselves 
for all they wanted. This feature of the system, leaving the amount 
of money in the country to be governed by the law of supply and 
demand, | regard as perfection, and the only true mode of solving 
that question, 

Second ly, anotherdefect is allowing banks to pay interest on call de- 
posits. ‘Theyshould only pay interest on money that is deposited for a 
lixed period, say one month or more, as may be agreed upon, and the 
interest should cease the day the deposit is due. The object of this 
umendment is to prevent banks being taken by surprise. When a time 
is fixed for payment the bank must be ready, like anindividual, to pay. 
If the depositor does not call for his money when due, and receive it 
or redeposit it again, the bank can afford to lay his moncy aside, as 
it costs nothing, interest having ceased. If, at the breaking out of 
the panic, the deposits had been on time instead of on eall, the banks 
would not have suspended and the country would have suffered but 
little. U know some object to this on the grouud that it interferes 
with the rights of the banks, that they should be permitted to manage 
their own affairs in theirown way. My answer to that isthis: Banks 
are chartered for the public good as well as their own, and they 
should not be permitted to do anything that is liable to break them 
down, and thereby seriously injure the public. 

I know it is said that prudent bankers would not pay interest on 
call deposits, and therefore there is no use for this amendment. All 
bankers are not prudent, and hence the necessity of it. The pradent 
ones cannot certainly complain if they are restrained from doing a 
thing that they would not do if left free. It will be urged that by 
this provision you injure national banks, and drive all call depositors 
from them to the private banks that will pay them interest. There 
is but little money made on call deposits; and so soon as men whose 


Amount Government and States would lose 











deposits are valuable see that a bank is paying interest on them, they 


will shun such banks, and place their money with national banks. 
which refuse the risk of such deposits. 
Thirdly. The present law requires all banks in certain cities to keep 


a reserve of 25 per cent. of their circulation and deposits, and al! 


banks out of these cities to keep a reserve of 15 per cent. of their 
circulation and deposits. It also allows the banks out of the redem)- 
tion cities to keep three-fifths of their reserves on deposit with banks 
in the redemption cities as available funds for the purpose of redeen)- 
ing their cireulation. 

I see no necessity of banks being required to keep such a large re- 
serve on their circulation, as the bill-holders are secured by the deposit 
of bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury. It keeps a large amount 
of money out of circulation that would be beneficial to the people, 
The banks should be required to keep a suflicient reserve in their owy, 
vaults to redeem their own bills at their counters when presented, 
Let the banks be the judges as to the amount that will be required, 
The amount of reserves on deposits is little enough, but each bank 
should be required to keep them in its own vaults and not allow them 
to loan or deposit them with any one. 

Allowing three-fifths of these reserves to consist of balances de- 
posited with banks in New York, is what drains the country of its 
infney and takes it to New York, and hence the country complains 
for the want of money and New York grumbles because she has too 
much. To reqnire each bank to keep its reserves within its own 
vaults will correct this evil. Some insist that banks should not be 
required to keep their reserves in their own vaults for the reason 
that they cannot keep them as safe from thieves and fire as in the 
cities. ‘That is the merest humbuggery. I know in cities they have 
the strongest vaults within which to keep money, but they also haye 
a greater number of burglars and much more desperate ones, as also 
larger fires in cities, than in the country towns. So that upon the 
question of safety, money in the vaults of country banks is just as 
safe as if deposited in city banks. 

The bill reported from the committee requires all banks to keep a 
deposit of 5 per cent. in the Treasury of the United States, for the 
purpose of redeeming their circulating notes in the city of New York 
by the assistant treasurer of the United States. My objections to 
this provision are twofold. First, it throws the burden of assorting 
the money that is brought in for redemption on the Government, 
which will cost the people each year for assorting alone (in the hire 
of clerks) a very large amount. And,secondly,it providesa means by 
which the New York banks and brokers can constantly run all banks 
outside of that city, and force them to redeem, when the other banks 
have not the power to force them to do the same thing. 

It is contended that the money of all the country banks centers at 
New York. Suppose it does. It is just as good for all purposes as 
the notes of the national banks in New York. Then why should the 
country banks be taxed to redeem their money away from home any 
more than the New York banks should be to redeem theirs? The 
West and South use the money of the eastern banks the same as their 
own, and are glad to get it, and 1 have no doubt but what all the 
people East are glad to get the money of western banks, except the 
bankers and brokers, who desire to have all other banks under their 
control and make them play second tiddler to them, Unless a sounder 
reason can be given for the adoption of this part of the connunittee’s 
bill than has yet been given, L hope it will not be done, 

‘To prevent national-bank notes depreciating, and save the people 
from loss in consequence thereof, I favor the adoption of a redemp- 
tion system similar to that suggested in a bill presented by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. SAWYER.] It will save the 
Government from additional expense, and enable the banks to redeem 
their notes at some one of the redemption cities without additional 
hardship upon them. 

The plan is simply this: to require all national banks outside of 
redemption cities to arrange with some national bank within one of 
the redemption cities to redeem their notes; and to compensate sucli 
banks for this extraexpense in having their notes redeemed at one of 
the money centers, to allow them 91 per cent. of circulation instead of 
90, as now proposed by law. 

Fourthly. The late panic developed the fact that our present bank 
ing law is defective in a very essential point, and that is, when the 
panic was approaching, and was even upon us, we had no reserve fund 
provided from which aid could be had in order to prevent or carry us 
safely through it; and hence the whole business interests of the coun- 
try were paralyzed, and hundreds of millions of dollars were lost to 
the people for the want of help in the hour of their distress. To pre- 
vent as well as crush panies in the future, there should be a fund 
of not less than $50,000,000 composed of Treasury notes, (not legal- 
tenders, but which should be replaced by our present legal-tenders 
when the Government redeems them,) provided and kept in the Treas- 
ury of the United States as a reserve, to be used for no other purpose 
than to loan to national banks in times of great financial stress, upol 
the pledge of United States bonds as security, and at a rate of interest 
not less than 10 per cent., the necessity of the loan to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, by and with the advice and consent 
of the President of the United States. Had such a reserve been pro- 
vided and kept in the Treasury prior to the late panic, it could have 
been prevented, and hundreds of millions saved to the people, besides 
all the misery and want that they have suffered, 
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This reserve should be provided and kept by the Government, for 
the reason that all the people are interested in preventing panics. 
It would cost the Government nothing but to issue the money. It 
would be safe while loaned, as Government bonds would be pledged 
for its security. It would remain in circulation but a short time, as 
the amount of interest required to be paid would insure its return as 
soon as the necessity for its use had passed. And it could only be 
loaned to prevent a panic, which would be determined by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the - reasury. Lhe bill reported by the com- 
mittee contains no provision for such areserve. On that account it 
‘s defective, and should be amended by the House. 

Fifthly. Under our present law usury is practiced by the banks, 
which I regard as a very serious defect in it. It should be amended 
and made strong enough to prevent it. One of the main arguments 
in favor of national banks furnishing the curreney is, that they are 
under the power of Congress, and can be compelled to comply with 
the law. We should therefore provide by law for a fair interest to 
capital, and then compel a compliance with it. By that means we 
protect the people, and give to them money at such rates that they 
can do a legitimate business and not be eaten up by exorbitant inter- 
est. Lf Congress will set the example and enforce the laws, the States 
will soon follow, and usury will be prevented by the banks and by 
the people. I know many gentlemen will say that we cannot pass a 
law that will prevent it, and by undertaking it we will only make 

nterest dearer to the people. Ido not believe it. I know it was said 
with equal confidence that the Tammany ring in New York could not 
be broken up; yet it was. The great trouble with our usury laws is 
that they are not enforced when violated. It is our duty to see that 
this is done, and the people will hold us responsible if we fail in this 
important trust. The bill reported by the committee is silent on this 
point, and should be amended so as to embrace such a provision. 

Sixthly. It is charged that under our present law persons who have 
organized a bank ean take the circulation issued to the bank and add 
to it, and purchase more bonds and deposit them, and have cireu- 
lation issued on them, and so continue the operation until with 
$200,000 in currency they might get twice that amount of bonds 
deposited, drawing them an interest, beside a large circulation, and 
thus realize large profits to themselves, without being of much ben- 
elit to the public. To prevent any such wild-cat banking, as well as 
to allay public feeling on that point, there should be an express pro- 
vision prohibiting it. 

Seventhly. Greenbacks as well as national-bank eurrency should 
be made taxable in all the States and Territories the same as personal 
property. By this we would add largely to the amount of taxable 
property in each State, and compel those owning money to pay taxes 
oi 1b, 

Eighthly. The greenbacks should be made as near equal to gold as 
possible, and for that reason at least one-tenth of all customs duties 
should be made payable in them. By this provision we make green- 
backs more valuable and in the same proportion add value to all the 
national-bank currency, for it is redeemable in greenbacks. 

Ninthly. I have desired that provision should be made in the law 
to secure depositors, but finding that impracticable, the best thing 
that can be done looking in that direction is to adopt a provision 
similar to that suggested by my colleague, Mr. WILSON; and that is, 
to require the examiner, in addition to his present duties, to ascertain 
if any bank has loaned its money upon any bonds or stocks of any 
corporation, association, or joint-stock company, or has purchased 
with its money any such bonds or stocks, or has in any way jeopard- 
ized its moneys or securities in loans or purchases of any kind of 
property not strictly used in a legitimate banking business, and to 
make publication of such facts, so that the public may know the real 
condition of every national bank; and then every man can make his 
deposits knowing the condition of the bank at the time he does it. 

i have nodoubt that many will oppose this provision, on the ground 
that the public have no right to know anything about the private 
affairs of banks. But I insist if banks hold out an inducement 
to individuals to deposit their money with them, the individuals 
have a right to know that they are sound and not engaged in all 
kinds of wild-cat speculations. If the public could have known the 
exact condition of Jay Cooke’s bank, it would have received but few 
deposits, and many saved from loss. And such a law might have 
been the means of saving him, had it been in existence a year before 
his failure, for he would have been compelled to have kept his bank 
in New York in as safe condition as national banks in order to have 
gotten customers. The Ocean National Bank of New York, as well 
as most of the national banks that have failed, might have been 
saved by such a law, had it been properly enforced by the Comp- 
troller of the Curreney. 

In addition I would require each national bank in the cities, at the 
close of each week, and the national bauks in the country towns at 
the close of each month, to publish in the newspaper having the 
largest circulation in the city, town, or county where the bank is sit- 
uated, a statement under the oath of its president and cashier, of the 
‘iverage amount of deposits reeeived and reserves kept in cach bank 
in the cities during the week, and the average amount of deposits re- 
ceived and reserves kept in each bank in the country townsduring the 
inonth. By this means the people will be constantly advised as to 
the condition of the banks. Those that show prudent management 
Will gain the confidence of the people and do an increased business. 
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Those that show otherwise will soon go to the wall for the want of 


business to support them. 
The eighth section of the committee’s bill authorizes the Secretary 


of the Treasury to issue at the beginning of each and every month 


from and including July, 1874, two millions of United States notes, 


not bearing interest, payable in gold, two years after date, of denom- 


inations not less than ten dollars. These notes to be substituted for 


same amount of our present greenbacks, which shall be canceled and 
destroyed and not reissued. 
or hereafter coming into it, after payment of interest on the public 


And any excess of gold inthe Treasury 


debt, and supplying any deticiency in the revenues provided to meet 
the current expenses of the Government, should be retained to redeem 
these gold notes. My objection to this section is that these gold notes 
would at once be hoarded, and that amount taken from circulation. 


The wealthy would be the only persons benefited by such an issue, as 


they alone could afford to keep them. Persons of moderate means 


could not hold them, as they have to keep all their money in cirenla- 


tion to make ends meet. The injury that the country would sustain 
by the contraction of the currency at the present time would far over- 
balance any supposed benerits to be derived from the issue of such 
notes. Requiring not less than one-tenth of the customs to be paid 
in greenbacks, as above suggested, is a better provision to add value 
to greenbacks than this. I therefore oppose this section. 

To carry out the amendments I have suggested IT have prepared a* 
bill, and will at the proper time offer it as a substitute for the bill 
reported by the committee, or offer certain Gf its sections as amend- 
ments to the committee’s bill where they differ from it. 


Cheap Transportation. 


” wh aa TVX TYR r 
SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS B. GUNCKEL, 
OF O10, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 25, 1874, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1385) to regulate commerce by railroad among the several 
States, 

Mr. GUNCKEL. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that many people are 
starving in the eastern cities or that much food is being burned by 
western farmers; but [ do know that food is very dear in the East, 
and yet so cheap in the Westas to be almost worthless. With all our 
railroads the producer and consumer remain, practically, far, very 
far, apart. 

At a recent meeting of the National Grange the following facts, 
among many of like character, were stated: An Illinois farmer sent 
his corn to New York City, and received for it fifty-six and one-half 
cents per bushel; the railroad charges were forty-eight and one-half 
cents per bushel, leaving him eight cents per bushel for his corn. 
An Iowa farmer sent his to Springtield, Massachusetts, and sold it for 
sixty-eight cents; the freight charges were sixty-seven cents, leaving 
him one cent per bushel for his corn. Another sent his corn to some 
interior village in Maine, and got ninety cents per bushel, but the rail- 
road and commission charges were more, and he fell in debt by an at- 
tempt to supply his old neighbors with cheap corn. Is it a wonder 
that the western farmer complains that he does not get a living price 
for his grain? Isit a wonder that we hear of “ strikes” and “riots” 
by the poor laborers in the eastern cities, who, not without reason, 
complain that “bread is too dear,and human life and labor too cheap?” 

It is reliably stated that three hundred and fifty million bashels of 
grain raised in the Mississippi Valley, and transported by railroad to 
the Eastern States, paid an average freight charge of fifty cents per 
bushel ; and yet the corn so transported did not average to the fanner 
more than sixteen cents per bushel; so that it took three bushels of 
corn to transport one to the sea-board—the product of three acres to 
carry the product of one tomarket. Must these things be? Is there 
? It is known that grain can be carried over this very 


no remedy ? 
distance for from fifteen totwenty cents per bushel, and afford a very 
liberal profit to the capital really invested in the railroad. But how 
can reasonable rates be established and enforced and the producer 
and consumer brought closer together? Several plans have been 
suggested. One proposed by Hon. Amasa Walker, and approved at 
several recent meetings of cheap-transportation societies in the East, 
is that the United States Government (following what is claimed to 
have been successfully done in continental Europe) buy, own, and 
run all the railroads in the country. According to the most reliable 
authority there are now 73,539 miles of railroad in the United States, 
which cost, according to Mr. Poor, $3,159,423,057. If we buy the rail- 
roads, we must, of necessity, also buy all the telegraph lines. But 
we are complacently assured that the whole can be purchased for 
$4,000,000,000. But $4,000,000,000 is a large sum of money to be paid 
froman almost bankrupt Treasary. True, we might pay in bonds, er 
even borrow the money, but it would treble our national debt and 
entail upon us and our children an additional annual payment of 
$150,000,000 for interest alone. It seems to me the mere statement of 
these figures, waiving the many other grave objections that might 
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be urged against the Government engaging in the business of rail- 
roading and telegraphing, shows the utter impracticability of the 
proposed scheme, 

Another plan, ably presented the other day by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Michigan, | Mr. WILLARD, |] and advocated by some of the 
creat metropolitan journals, is, that the Government build a great 
double-track railroad, for freight only, between New York and Chicago. 
Butif you once begin building railroads, where will itend? Build the 
one named, and to satisfy the demandsof othersections, you must build 
one between Cincinnati and Baltimore; and then another between 
Saint Louis and Norfolk; and still another between Memphis and 
Charleston. Then each of these trunk lines must have a great num- 
ber of branches to reach the smaller cities. And then, as an insepa- 
rable part of any such omnibus internal-improvement scheme, you 
must dig the much talked of Niagara Canal, the James River and 
Kanawha Canal, and the Atlantic and Great Western Canal. And 
what will all this cost? I asked my liberal friend from Virginia 
| Mr. WHITEHEAD] this question when he was making his speech the 
other day in favor of these improvements, and he answered, “ I don’t 
care if it costs 8500,000,000." But Ido care, because Iam very sure the 
people care, and care inuch move than gentlemen on this floor seem to 
appreciate. The people want cheap transportation, but at no such 
cost. They do not believe “the national debt a national blessing,” 
“and so do not want it increased and made permanent; for full well 
they know that with its increase come increased taxes and increased 
burdens. 

But another fatal objection to both these schemes is, they would 
offer too much temptation and afford too many opportunities for dis- 
honesty and wrong-doing ; that they would open the way to any num- 
her of “rings,” and “jobs,” and all manner of corruption, and make 
easy the repetition of the “ Credit Mobilier” and * Erie Railroad” 
swindles. Not that I would for a single moment countenance or 
credit the present hue and cry of universal public corruption. Never 
was greater injustice done, never greater falsehood uttered. I verily 
believe and confidently assert that, considering the increased wealth 
and population of the country, and the increased revenues and oppor- 
funities thereby afforded, there have been less dishonesty and corrup- 
tion during this administration than during any administration since 
John Quiney Adams. 

But [ would not increase temptations or opportunities. T wonld 
gladly lessen both. For human nature and frailty are much the same 
in all ages and in all countries, and with all parties ; and it isall the 
time and everywhere safest and best to remove temptation and op- 
portunity, and so avoid not only the probability but the possibility 
of public corruption. 

But what shall be done? For these monster evils there must be 
some suflicient remedies, and the duty is upon Congress to endeavor 
to find and apply them. Wifh all deference to those who are older 
amd wiser than myself, [ see but two remedies that are just and 
practicable, and which promise the desired results: 

First. A liberal and comprehensive, and at the same time a judicious 
and economical, system of lake and riverimprovements. Fortunately 
we are no longer troubled with the constitutional question as to the 
right of the Government to make internal improvements, which so 
much disturbed our fathers. Clay and Webster long ago demonstrated 
not only the right but the duty of the Government to improve her 
lakes and rivers, and ever since all parties have acquiesced therein. 
Experience, too, has shown that our natural water-courses afford for 
grain and heavy produce the cheapest and best transportation, and 
for that reason the most formidable and successful competition to the 
railroads, Let us, then, agree that all needful improvements upon 
our great upper lakes shall be speedily made, and that the obstrue- 
tions in the Ohio and Mississippi and their tributaries shall be at once 
removed, and their channels deepened and improved. Let us also 
agree that the mouth of our noblest river shall, by the Eads jetties, 
Saint Philip Canal, or other feasible plan, be opened and the em- 
bargo removed which has so long crippled the commerce of the South 
and West, and injured the farmers of the Mississippi Valley. 

Secondly. Government control of interstate commerce under which 
railroads carrying freight or passengers from one State to another 
shall be prohibited from discriminating between persons or places, 
and prevented from charging more than reasonable rates. This is 
attempted by the bill reported from the Committee on Railways and 
Canals, and now under consideration. 

It provides that all railroad lines carrying freight and passengers 
between different States, whether owned by one or various corpora- 
tions, shall be regarded as employed in commerce among the several 
States, and sl be liable for any violation of the act. They are 
forbidden to cHarge more than a fair or reasonable rate for transpor- 
tation of freight or passengers, such rate to be ascertained and fixed 
by a board of railroad commissioners to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate; and to be residents 
of each of the nine judicial districts of the United States. They are 
to be disinterested persons, and not to have any interest in stock, 
bonds, or property of any railroad orany transportationcompany. This 
board of railroad commissioners is to institute thorough investiga- 
tion and inquiry into rates and toll, and compensation charged for 
transporting freights and passengers over cach of such lines of rail- 
road, and into the reasonableness thereof, and is, as soon as practi- 
cable after such investigation and inquiry, to prepare for the owners 





and operators of each of such lines a separate schedule of reasona)|e 
maximum rates of charges for transportation of passengers and 
freight and cars on or over said lines respectively. The schedule js 
to be duly authenticated by the board of commissioners, and to }\o 
printed and kept posted up in each of the offices and depots of such 
railroad company, corporation, or person. They may from time to time 
and so often as circumstances may require, change and revise the 
schedule, and shall give notice of such changes or revision in the sane 
manner. 

Any corporation operating a line of railroad through two or more 
States, which shall, after such schedule takes effect, (which is to he 
thirty days after it is thus filed,) be guilty of extortion, by charging 
or receiving more than a reasonable rate of toll or compensation for 
the transportation of freight, passengers, or cars over such line, shal] 
pay a certain penalty. 

It is made the duty of the United States attorneys to prosecute q]| 
such offenses. The company is also made liable to the party injured 
for damages caused by reason of overcharge. Upon any trial for yio- 
lation of the law the schedule is to be received as prima facie evidence 
that the charges therein fixed are reasonable; yet the company is 
permitted to prove the fact of their being reasonable, and show that 
the charges, although exceeding the schedule rates, are nevertheless 
reasonable. 

These commissioners are authorized to gather information and sta- 
tistics upon the subject of railroads both in this country and in foreign 
countries, and to make recommendation in reference to further legis- 
lation. 

Of course this bill does not attempt to reach railroads wholly within 
one State; their regulation and control must, under the Constitution, 
be left to the State Legislatures. Control of the one, however, will 
necessarily lead to control of the other, and if Congress shall lead, 
thé Legislatures of the several States will soon follow, and the experi- 
ment of Government and State control be speedily tested. 

I shall not stop to argue the constitutional and legal questions in- 
volved, This has been so ably and so fully done by the learned gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me that it is wholly unnecessary. I will 
only say that while the questions are new and not free from difficulty, 
the weight of the authorities and arguments are clearly in favor of 
the power of Congress, under the third clause of section 8, article 
1 of the Constitution, which provides that Congress shall have 
power “to regulate commerce with foreign countries, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” to authorize the legis- 
lation proposed by this bill. 

Is it necessary, is it expedient, to exercise this power? To decide, 
we shall want to know exactly what the railroads have grown to be 
in the United States, what their power, and how they have used or 
abused that power. The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. G. F. 
Hoar] in his able speech on yesterday so clearly and strongly stated 
the case that I beg the liberty of quoting therefrom: 

What are these railroads? In the first place, the Government has delegated to 
these railroads its power of eminent domain. They present themselves to the pco- 
ple with the sword of eminent domain in their hands, carving out for dhsteparives 
great highways across the continent, over the land of the private citizen against his 
will, of which highways they enjoy acomplete monopoly. The Government clothes 
them with vast corporate powers; it delegates to them powers of quasi legislation ; 
it gives them the security and the vast strength of aggregation of wealth without 
personal liability under contracts. 

Now, what are the powers which these railroads exercise? They are not powers 
which the private citizen can wield. They are not private powers, but powers ex- 
pressly derived from Government. The power of the American railroad to-day is 
one of the strongest forces on this earth. The railroad crossing a State, crossing 
the continent, can put its finger upon this or that spot of the earth’s surface, upon 
this or that populous town and city, and say to it, “You shall grow, or you shall 
dwindle; poverty, desolation, hardship, or wealth, manufactures, trade, shall grow 
upon this spot at our will.” It can say to the active politician and the able lawyer, 
and the most influential citizen, ‘‘ Come into our service, and you shall have power, 
wealth, fame, prosperity; resist our will, and you shall be stricken down anil de- 
stroyed in all the ambitions of your life.” 


And how has this great and dangerous power been used? If fairly, 
why this universal complaint? If justly, why this general demand 
for cheaper transportation? If honestly, why this uprising of the 
farmers and organization of the grangers ? 

The simple, undeniable truth is, the railroads have abused their 
power; abused it by unjust discriminations between persons and 
places; abused it by unequal and exorbitant charges, especially 
upon breadstuffs eastward bound ; abused it by outrageous exactions, 
when the rivers are frozen and the usual water competition removed. 
They have themselves made necessary the legislation proposed by this 
bill. They have “sown the wind;” they must not complain if they 
“reap the whirlwind.” : 

But we who support this measure have no vindictive spirit. We 
would prevent abuses and protect the people, but we have no inten- 
tion or desire to injure, much less destroy, any railroad in thiscountry. 
We want more, not less, railroads. We appreciate full well their 
necessity and usefulness. We would interfere with none of their 
vested rights. We would give them all needful and_ proper protec- 
tion, and gladly see them receive not only fair but liberal profits on 
the capital invested. F 

But we believe the time has come when the Government must main- 
tain its right of control, for the railroads have themselves raised the 
issue whether the Government shall control the railroads or the rall- 
roads the Government. ; 

While I think this bill a move in the right direction and heartily 
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approve its general scope and purpose, I cannot oe myself to ap- 
rove all of its details, and I trust the committee will consent to some 
amendments before it is put upon its passage. I specially object to 
sections 3 and 4, which are as follows: 

Spc. 3. That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
a) eonsent of the Senate, a board of railroad commissioners, which shall consist of 
and con bers. one of whom shall be selected from and be a resident of each of the 
ee ine of the United States. Said board shall be composed of disinter- 
Jp - <n and no person shall be amember thereof who isin any manner interested 
oom ale "bonds, or property of any railroad or other transportation company ; 
a i the duties of said board shall be as hereinafter provided. _ : 
Gee 4. That the members of said board shall hold their office for a term of six 
P oars. and until their successors are appointed and qualified, unless sox mer removed 
1), the President ; and they shall receive, as full compensation for their services, 
the sam of $4,000 per annum each, and theiractual and necessary traveling expenses, 
to be stated under oath, and audited as the Secretary of the Treasury may direct. 
\t the first meeting of the board after their appointment, they shall divide them- 
selves, by lot, into three classes. The members of the first class shall continue for 
two years; of the second class, for four years ; of the third class, for six years, so 
that one-third may be appointed every second year, and whenever vacancies shall 
oceur in said board, the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall fill such vacancies by appoimtment for the unexpired portion of said term. 

Now, I object that at a time when we are cutting down the num 
ber and pay of officers, and inaugurating a rigid system of economy in 
all the departments of the Government, we shall here establish a 
new and expensive bureau and create nine new and high-salaried 
offices. Do we need, to carry out successfully the provisions of this 
bill, nine commissioners at a salary each of $4,000 per annum? “Too 
much committee” was the criticism made by Kossuth on our Ameri- 
can way of doing public business. Ordinarily, the way not to do a 
particular thing is to intrust it to a large committee, where there is 
a divided reshonsibility, and where “everybody’s business” proves to 
be “nobody’s business.” True, banks and railroads have often nine 
directors, and our educational and benevolent institutions as many 
managers or trustees; but in almost all such cases it will be found 
that the general control is had and the real work done by the presi- 
dent or chairman, and that the remainder of the directors, trustees, 
or managers, are merely ornamental ciphers and respectable figure- 
heads. Now, the people want the work provided for by this bill done, 
and done promptly and efficiently, and to insure that are willing to 
pay liberally those who shall doit. But they want no costly “figure- 
heads,” no mere sinecures, no “soft places” for personal or politi- 
cal favorites. 

Again, it is fair to presume that the railroad corporations of the 
country, With their immense revenues and learned counsel, will com- 
bine and resist the law, with a view of testing its constitutionality, 
and that the litigation so commenced will not be finally terminated 
for one or two years to come. During this time the nine commis- 
sioners, With their three thousand dollar clerk, will have nothing to 
do but draw their salaries. But my worthy colleague [Mr. MONROE] 
says they can at least collect and arr®ge railroad statistics. But do 
you want nine commissioners for that? You had but one for the 
whole work of the United States census, And it must not be for- 
gotten that the salaries are but a small part of the whole expense of 
sucha bureau. Each commissioner will have a clerk, and their travel- 
ing expenses are to be paid by the Government. Add to salaries 
and traveling expenses office rent and expenses, additional clerk- 
hire, books, stationery, printing, postage, telegraphing, &c., and you 
will have an annual expense of at least $200,000. 

Now, if permitted by the committee, I will offer an amendment, 
striking out of line 3, in section 3, the word “nine” and inserting the 
word “three,” so as to make the board of commissioners to consist of 
three instead of nine members. I am satisfied that by providing for 
a smaller number we shall get men of higher character and ability; 
that the work will be more faithfully, more efficiently, and more sue- 
cessfully done; and that it will result in saving to the Government at 
least $100,000 per annum. 

But it would be unreasonable to expect that new legislation upon 
so important and difficult a subject should be free from objection and 
criticism. If not perfect, it is at least a good beginning, and will be 
accepted by the people as an honest endeavor to remedy a great public 
evil. For this reason I had hoped that the measure would receive gene- 
ral support, especially from the Representatives of the West and South. 
I am disappointed. I find my democratic friends again troubled with 
constitutional questions, and inclined to doubt not only the expedi- 
ency, but also the necessity, of the proposed legislation. I remember, 
too, that a few weeks ago, upon the resolution of my colleague, [ Mr. 
J. Q. Smrrn,] intended to test the sense of the House upon this ques- 
tion, the democratic members, with very few exceptions, voted in the 
negative. Are we then to understand that the democratic party is 
opposed to Government control over the great railroad corporations 
and monopolies of the country; opposed to this reasonable attempt to 
protect the people from exorbitant rates and unjust exactions; op- 
posed to this practicable mode of affording cheap transportation, and 
as a consequence, better prices for the producer and cheaper bread 
for the consumer? Is it a confession that the democratic party no 


longer follows Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson; no longer 
pretends to oppose favored classes and special privileges; no longer 


assumes to be the special friend of the laboring classes and the people ? 
It would seem so, if we are to credit Hon. W. M. Grosvenor, of Saint 
Louis, who was the democratic liberal republican candidate for Con- 


gress against our worthy friend from Missouri, [Mr. STANARD,] and 
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who ought to know whereof he aflirms. In a reeent speech he is re- 
ported as saying: 


_ Neither is the democratic party hostile to monopolies of banking or transporta- 
tion. The chairman of its national committee, Augustus Schell, is identified with 
the Vanderbilt railroad interest and with banks. ‘Tho democratic organization in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio belongs to Scott, and the Pennsylvania company ; in Mary- 
land, to Garrett and the Baltimore and Ohio; in Virginia, to Mahone and his rail- 
road ring ; in California, to the Central Pacitic and the Bank of California. 

But I trust this will not be regarded asa party question, or as a 
matter in which the West alone is interested. It affects all sections 
and should interest alike all parties. This bill may not, probably 
will not, afford an immediate and perfect remedy. Future legislation 
may be required—other and better means adopted. But it is clearly 
in the right direction; it establishes a great and valuable prin iple ; 
it makes a good beginning in the grand work of reform. Such a 
movement, once begun, will not, cannot end, until these great evils are 
fairly remedied and the rights of the people fully established, 


Interstate Commerce. 


‘ \t \ ry 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. KASSON, 
OF IOWA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 26, 1874, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1385) to regulate commerce by railroad among the several 
States. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, at this late stage in the debate on the 
railway-transportation bill I will only beg leave to submit a very few 
observations upon the subject. 

First. My faith in the constitutional right of Congress to legislate 
in a manner to regulate the transportation of articles of commerce 
in transit from one State to another, or between any State and a for- 
eign country, is as firm as my faith in the constitutional existence of 
Congress itself. It flows from an express grant of power over the 
subject contained in the Constitution in plain words. Beyond this 
express grant is the reason that it is beyond the power of any one 
State, because it is beyond its jurisdiction, and the Constitution pre- 
vents the making of agreements between States by which the end 
might otherwise be accomplished. 

Secondly. The necessity of exercising the power is equally clear; 
because the facts appear that enormous and oppressive exactions are 
levied upon this commerce under authority Slalnad to be derived 
from State charters, and altogether beyond a reasonable compensa- 
tion for services rendered. These exactions have the effeet not only 
to oppress the producer, and diminish the reward of his toil, but also 
to enhance beyond reason the price paid by the consumer, and to 
retard the wealth of the whole country, by reducing the amount of 
our exports. 

Thirdly. I therefore support the principles upon which the bill 
rests, and the reason for early action. If I believed that the provis 
ions of the bill contain, as alleged, a delegation of the congressional 
authority to legislate, or regulate, upon the board of commissioners, 
it would be, unquestionably, open to constitutional objection ; for no 
one asserts our Tight to pass over to any creature of our laws our own 
constitutional duty and responsibility. But the subsequent provis- 
ions make the determination of the board of prima facie force only, 
and subject to judicial decision on demand of the railways, thus leav- 
ing their rules to be evidence merely, which may be overthrown by 
counter-proof. 

Fourthly. But I confess that in my judgment the creation of these 
new offices, and the establishment of a permanent bureau in the In- 
terior Department, are features which later reflection has led me to 
believe ought to be obviated. I incline to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HOLMAN,] who proposes to assign cer- 
tain trained ofticers of the Army to do the duties imposed by the bill. 
Their character, the public confidence in their integrity, as compared 
with merely political appointments, and that peculiar and keen sense 
of personal honor which animates that corps of officers, as well as 
the economy of expenditures involved in their selection, as compared 
with the establishment of new offices—all these are potent reasons 
and have convinced me of the propriety of that amendment in the 
details of the bill. 

Fifthly. There are certain regulations which we have the unqnes- 
tioned right to make directly, now and here; and, in my judgment, 
they should be at once incorporated in the bill. Lextract them from 
the bill which I introduced early in the session, and which is still 
before the committee. They are as follows: 





Sec. —. That it shall be the duty of every railway, by their proper officers, 
agents, and employés, to receive, atall their freight stations in any State, Territory, 
or District, all lawful articles of commerce in proper condition, for the transporta- 
tion of which such railway is adapted and equipped, and which are destined for 
transportation over such railway to or toward their final destination in any other 
State, Territory, or District, or in any foreigu country; and to forward the same 
with all reasonable security and celenty to the point of final delivery if on the line 
of such railway, or otherwise tothe point of transshipment for further transporta- 
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tion, as the shipper shall direct. The charges therefor shall in all cases be reason- 


able. and shall in no case exceed the amount allowed under the laws of Congress 
regulating the same 
sec. — That no railway shall make any discrimination between shippers of 


articlesof commerce for interstate or forcign transportation, in quantities of not 
jess than one car-load, more favorable to one than to another, either by addition, 
deduction, drawback, rebate, commission, or otherwise, in the rates of charge for 
service rendered in the receipt, transportation, and delivery of the like articles of 
commerce between the same points; nor shall any railway give any preference to 
one shipper as aforesaid over another in order of accommodation and shipment, 
except it be according to priority of delivery for transportation; but the most 
favorable terms allowed to any sach shipper shall in like manner be of right con- 
ceded to all others. 

Sec. —. That it shall be unlawfal for any two railways not forming continuous 
lines of transportation one to the other, but being in whole or in part competing 
lines of transportation, to make or enter into any combination or contract by which 
cither shall acquire any interest in, or receive any pecaniary benefit from, the earn- 
ings of the ether competing railway, in the transportation of interstate or foreign 
commerce as aforesaid, or to make any agreement with the other competing railway, 
touching the rates of charge to be made by cither railway for the transportation of 
freight or passengers in such commerce; and all combinations and contracts be- 
tween two such competing railways in violation hereof shall be absolutely void, 
and any money paid thereunder by one to the other may be recovered at any time 
within ten years thereafter by the party paying the same, together with a penalty 
of 25 per cent. on the amount thereof: Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to prohibit contracts between railways relating to the business which 
one railway contributes to the line of the other in transportation of freight or 
passengers, nor to prohibit a common agency for such business. 

Suc. —. That in all cases where railways shall receive merchandise in one State 
destined to any other State by all-rail transportaion, whether over one or more rail- 
ways consecutively, the railway first receiving the same shall be responsible to the 
shipper for the delivery at destination of the whole amount shipped, inevitable loss 
excepted; and each successive railway on which any loss or damage to such mer- 
chandise occurs shall be responsible to the first therefor, 

Sec. —. That it shall hereafter be unlawful for any judge of any court of the Uni- 
ted States, or for the clerk of such court, or for any member of Congress, or for any 
executive officer of the United States appointed by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to receive and use any free pass or free ticket upon any railway in 
the United States; and any officer of any sach railway issuing to any of said ofli- 
cers of the United States any pass or ticket, during his term of office, on any terms 
not equally offered to the public, shall be held guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
on conviction thereof, be punished as provided in other cases of misdemeanors. 


The first section is intended to establish the duty of these common 
carriers to carry the articles of commerce regulated in the bill, and to 
deprive them of their claimed power to accept only shipments within 
a State, in case they choose to array themselves against the authority 
of Congress. 

The second is intended to destroy the power of railways to control 
business men, destroy mercantile competition at any point, regulate 
prices in market, and rule elections even, by discriminating favors of 
great money value to individuals who obey their will. 

The third is to prevent an evil which has assumed enormous propor- 
tions, doubled the force of monopoly, and destroyed even the partial 
benefit of competition in various parts of the country, the evil of com- 
bining competitors, and pooling their earnings from extortion. 

The fourth has for its object to fix the liability for reclamation on 
lost or damaged shipments. Some judges are now inclined to estab- 
lish the law as there declared. But there is uncertainty of which the 
various railways composing a long continuous line avail themselves to 
the great vexation and injury of the shipper, who finds it very difficult 
to ascertain, what the railways themselves could easily regulate at 
sach junction of lines, the individual company responsible. 

The fifth explains itself, and is in the interest alike of a high sense 
of honor among officials, and of peceniary benetit to the railway 
stockholders. 

If my colleague, the chairman of the committee, will admit these 
amendments, I shall with greater pleasure support the bill. It is, 
nevertheless, my intention to vote for if, asa movement in the right 
direction, if he is not willing to accept them on the part of the com- 
mittee or allow a vote on them. I am unwilling to see this session 
pass without some test vote to ascertain who is for and who is against 
this great demand from producers and consumers alike for protection 
against the grasp of now irresponsible monopolies. 


Banking and Currency. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 25 and 26, 1874, 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 617) to provide for the 
redemption and reissue of United States notes, and for free banking— 


Mr. SCOTT said: 

Mr. PresipentT: I am obliged to my friends for their consideration 
in proposing to adjourn. I was about remarking that it was origi- 
nally my intention to disenss at some length tinancial questions, but 
sitting here during the long days that the resolution and two finan- 
cial bills reported by the committee have been before us, and hearing 
all financial theories and all financial history discussed from Abraham 
and the cave of Machpelah down through Marco Polo to Stuart Mill, 
Bagehot, and Amasa Walker, I utterly and in despair abandoned the 


idea of throwing a single ray of light upon this diseussion, and coy. 
cluded to reserve what 1 had to say until a practical measure wag 
before the Senate. And now, sir, I have abandoned all idea of (ic. 
cussing theories. I wish to say a few words upon what I think aye 
the three practical questions that ought to be dealt with, and that | 
think are to some extent dealt with in this bill. I may deal in son, 
general remarks upon these subjects, but it is not my purpose to dis. 
cuss, as I have sistudty said, in a general way, financial theories 
There are, as I have said, three questions upon which the public atte). 
tion has been centered, and to which I think the action of Congress 
should be directed. These three questions are, as I apprehend them— 

First. How and when is the pledge contained in the act of 1869 to 
be redeemed ? 

Secondly. What character of currency is Congress to furnish to tho 
people of the United States ? and, 

Thirdly. What shall be the quantity of that currency ? 

With these three questions settled, the business of the country wil] 
adjust itself to whatever determination we arrive at upon either of 
them. With either of these three questions unsettled, business wi)| 
also remain unsettled; and therefore I propose to speak very brietly 
uponeach oneof them. Imay notice incidentally underthe third head, 
the legal question which has been so learnedly and earnestly discussed 
this afternoon, as to the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue what is termed the $44,000,000 reserve. That, however, will be 
as I shall feel when I reach that part of the question. 

The first question, then, is, How and when is the pledge of the act of 
1869 to be redeemed? And in order to answer the question it is neces- 
sary to see what the pledge is. Let me—not because it needs to be 
repeated, but for the purpose of getting it clearly before the Senate— 
read again this oft-quoted act: 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government to dis. 
charge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle contlicting ques. 
tions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such obligations have 
been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledged— 

Here is the first pledge— 


to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States 
not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing tho 
issue of any such obligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in 
lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. But none of said interest. 
bearing obligations not already due shall be redeemed or paid before maturity un. 
less at such time United States notes shall be convertible into coin at the option of 
the helder, or unless at such time bonds of the United States bearing a lower rato 
of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. And the 
United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest prac 
ticable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 

I call attention to a difference in these two pledges. The first pledge 
covers all the obligations of the United States, bonds, notes of every 
character, and settles any ambiguity that might theretofore have 
existed as to the construction to be put upon the obligation of those 
bonds; but it pledges the faith of the Government to the payment in 
coin, or its equivalent, of all the obligations of the United States not 
bearing interest, known as United States notes, and I ask that the 
words “ or its equivalent” be noted. The second pledge provides not 
for payment but for making provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin, drop- 
ping the words “ or its equivalent.” 

Here are two distinct pledges: one, that the notes are to be redeemed 
in coin or its equivalent; the other, that provision will be made at 
the earliest practicable moment for the redemption of the notes in 
com, 

The first question, then,as to when this redemption is to take place, 
is answered, in the language of the act, when we can make that pro- 
vision. Now, sir, when we approach that question and attempt to 
answer it, it must give any man pause. I read, for the purpose of 
showing how prophecy has been mocked on this subject, from a 
pamphlet published in 1869, in criticism of one of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, and it commences thus: 

The war had then but recently closed when an eminent ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, now at the head of the judiciary of the Union, gave it as his opinion that ‘the 
trne way to prepare for resumption of specie payments was to resume at once ; "an 
idea which so forcibly and favorably strack a distinguished New York editor that 
for a long period of time its adoption was most strenuously advocated in almost 
every issue and every department of his journal. 

Almost simultaneously with this expression of opinion on the part of the ex- 
finance minister, came a similar one from the minister then in office, Mr. Hugh Me- 
Culloch, that gentleman having then written to Mr. George Walker, his agent In 
Europe, authorizing him to give to foreign banks and bankers positive assurance 
that specic payments would be resumed before the arrival at maturity of the first 
issue of seven-thirties; that is to say, before the midsummer of 1868, 

And Mr. McCulloch repeated that belief in his formal report to Con- 
gress made in December, 1866, that specie payments would be reached 
“as early as the Ist day of July, 1868.” Now in view of theintervening 
years, almost six of them, and in view of the prophecies I have heard 
during this debate and of those which are published every day, I think 
it would be presumption for any man to undertake to answer the ques- 
tion when we can redeem the pledge of the act of 1869. I am satistied 
that this question cannot be answered unless we are content to watt 
and let it be answered by the revolving years of time. What is before 
us in the convulsions of business, in the calamities that may befall 
this nation by fire or flood, by failure ef crops, pestilence or war, 1¢ 
man ean tell; and unless he ean with prophetic vision look into these 
future years and see the course of trade, the adversity which may 
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depress or the prosperity which shall crown the industries of the ecoun- 


try, all prophecy and all conjecture upon this subject are entirely idle. 

‘In view of our present situation, let me ask, does any man believe 
that we can redeem in specie how the outstanding obligations of the 
Government ? ! ’ ! 
che twenty-six millions that have been the subject of controversy on 
the floor to-day) of legal-tender notes, 12 per cent. below par, and the 
admitted fact that there are but about one hundred and forty millions 
of specie in the country, no sane man will suppose that the Govern- 
ment could announce the policy of the resumption of specie payments, 
for no man who has an obligation 12 per cent. below par will hold it 
any longer than he can get to where it is to be redeemed by a cur- 
rency that is par. é come : 

Then, sir, I turn to the equivalent which is granted in the language 
of the act of 1869, and holding the view that Ido of unlimited and 
irredeemable paper currency, I think the first step that we ought to 
take to redeem that pledge is, if we cannot give that which we have 
promised, to give the best we can, the bond of the Government bearing 
interest, and to-day that bond is in the money markets of the world 
the equivalent of gold. Therefore my first desire would be that every 
outstanding legal-tender note of the Government should be redeemed 
as rapidly as we could do it without rudely disturbing the present rela- 
tions of debtor and creditor, or the business of the people, in the bonds 
of the Government; and then I would go further. Having redeemed 
the notes in the equivalent of gold, is not the pledge fulfilled ? The mo- 
ment the legal-tender note is in the custody of the Treasurer of the 
United States itisredeemed. When the Government, instead of a citi- 
zen, is the owner of its own promise, has lifted the promise, it is within 
its own power; and believing, as I do, that the resumption of specie 
payments in the near future is impossible, believing as I do that 
hereafter a volume of paper currency will be needed for the business 
of this country, which can be redeemed in specie only when specie is 
not needed, in times of prosperity, and cannot be redeemed in specie 
whenever a panic comes or a demand for its redemption, instead of reis- 
suing that legal-tender money in the form which it now bears, | would 
recognize that truth upon its face, and I would reissue it payable in 
coin or interest-bearing bonds of the Government, so that it should 
not be said, as it has been heretofore, that the plighted faith of the 
Government was not redeemed, or that the Government was dishon- 
ored by neglecting to pay its legal-tender notes. 

I do not wish to burden the few remarks I have to make with statis- 
tics, but upon this one subject of the resumption of specie payments, 
looking at the course of trade, looking as | have done at the amount 
of the imports and the exports of coin and bullion from the year 
1365 down to 1873, and finding that there is an annual average of 
$60,000,000 in round numbers exported from this country more than 
is imported; looking, again, at the fact that the production of 
precious metals in this country reached its maximum in 1852, 
when it was $90,000,000, that from 1248 to 1868 it averaged about 
$57,000,000 and has hardly maintained that average since; looking 
at the fact that 76 per cent. of our carrying trade is done upon for- 
eign bottoms and 24 per cent. only upon American bottoms, and that 
amount of money taken from us; looking, moreover, at the amount 
of our national debt held in Europe, and the ordinary balance of 
trade against us, without reference simply to the question of the 
import and export of specie, I come to the conclusion, whether it be 
right or wrong, that an accumulation of gold sufficient for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the legal-tender notes and of continuing hereafter 
to redeem the amount of paper currency necessary to do the business 
of this country is in the far future. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWE. 1 wish to ask him if the capital of the country does 
not furnish to-day, and has not all along through these years, that 
sixty millions to pay the balance which is said to exist against our 
trade, and to meet every other coin demand of the business of this 
country. Has it not been met? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly it has. 

Mr. HOWE. Now, I will ask the Senator if that does not prove 
that there is coin enough to meet every real demand for coin? 

_Mr. SCOTT. That depends very much upon what the Senator con- 
siders a real demand upon coin. 

Mr. HOWE. A real necessity for it. 

Mr. SCOTT. In the ordinary transaction of business, when confi- 
dence is unimpaired, when the holder of a note believes that he can 
have it redeemed in what he considers the equivalent of gold, then 
there is no difficulty about a sufliciency of coin to carry on business. 
But my point is, that for the last ten years I may safely say no civil- 
ized country has been able to have coin enough in the vaults of its 
banks to redeem the amount of bank-notes, of credit carrency, which 
is hecessary to carry on the business of civilization. 

Mr. HOWE. And never will have. 

Mr. SCOTT. Andnever will have. Therefore I am only expressing 
my desire that we recognize that truth, and that hereafter, in arrang- 
ing the financial system whichis to govern the business of this eoun- 
try, we shall provide against a panic brought about by our own pre- 
concerted arrangement to have paper presented forredemption when 
we know it cannot be redeemed. Better to have the paper presented 
and the bond of the Government given with the fall understanding 
ou all sides that there is to be no unlooked-for calamitous suspension 


With three hundred and eighty-two millions (adding | 





of specie payments hereafter; that when we have not specie to pay, 
the faith is to be redeemed in the next best thing. ; 
Mr. HOWE. I perceive that my friend has got a specific, abso- 
lutely infallible, against suspension, and that is simply . providing 
that there shall never be any redemption, — > 
Mr. SCOTT. 


No suspension of redemption in one or the other 
medium. 


Mr. HOWE. There will be no suspension when you absolutely 
decree against all redemption. : 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator and I may differ as to what redemption 
is. If he holds that the substitution of the bond of the Government, 
paying interest for an obligation which does not pay interest, is not 
a redemption, then the Senator and I perhaps differ very much. AsI 
have said, if if cannot be redeemed in specie let us redeem it in the 
next best thing. If the Senator's idea is that the paper promise of 
the Government to pay is never redeemed at al! until it is paid in 
specie, then he and | perhaps do not understand each other. 

Mr. HOWE. Lagree entirely that it is a perfectly fair and honest 
thing, since we cannot take up our demand promises with coin, as 
we agreed to do when we issued them, to take them up with an obli- 
gation which bears interest. But if we do that, I insist upon it it 
shall be the payment of the note. 

Mr. SCOTT. Sol say. Lam for canceling that note: and then 
Tam for going further and being honest in the future, aud saying in 
any note we put out hereafter the Government acknowledges that a 
time will come when in all probability coin cannot be paid for this 
note; and in that event the promise is only to redeem in a bond 
bearing interest. 

Mr. MORTON. I suggest to the Senator that that is an abandon- 
ment of the supremacy of gold indetinitely. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania be kind enough 
to explain in that connection ? 

Mr. SCOTT. I find myself in a cross-fire of triangular i\terroga- 
tion here, and I do not know which of the Senators | am expected to 
respond to; and so I will go on in the line I had marked out myself, 

Of course, Mr. President, what L have previously said leads me te 
the conclusion and to the result, that the business of the country can- 
not be done with gold as a medium of exchange, as a currency for 
every-day business; and therefore it must be done with credit money 
of some form. As | have heretofore said upon this general subject, 
wherever you have credit, wherever you have debt, it is impossible 
for legislation effectually to provide against and prevent panie; and 
L have no idea that we can ever form a financial system which will 
prevent panic. Debt is the motherof panic; and it may be begotten 
by tire or tlood, misfortune, war, calamity of any kind; and the ex- 
tent of the panic depends upon the extent of the debt, and the extent 
to which contidence is shaken when the exciting cause occurs, 

The second question presented is, What character of credit currency 
is to be furnished to the people? Bank-notes are but cone form of 
credit. The bank-note issued by the old State corporations was one 
form of credit. The national-bank note is another form of credit. 
The legal-tender note is another form of credit. And the fractional 
currency a third form now in use. We come tothe question, Shall 
all these forms be continued, or what form of currency in the shape 
of a note will we give to the people of the United States? This opens 
a wide field for discussion if I were disposed to enter it, and would 
permit me to do what I have disclaimed the intention of doing, namely, 
entering into all the theories with regard to the various classes of 
paper money, and the various schemes that are presented for issu- 
ing it. 

It may perhaps seem to be illogical after the statement I have made, 
with my belief as to the amount of gold that can be secured and the 
inadequacy of gold for the purpose of transacting the business of the 
country, that I should follow it by the statement that I do desire to 
see the currency of the country uniform in value, redeemable in gold 
or its equivalent. I dosay so for Lhave no faith whatever in making 
anybody rich by issuing irredeemable promisesto pay. Lhave no idea 
that we can gratity what seems to be the desire of very many in the 
land; that is, start a volume of paper currency running past every 
man’s door like the streams that carry him water, so that he can go 
out with his dipper in hand and take just what he requires to slake 
his monetary thirst, and make him easy and comfortable in his busi- 
ness. I have no such idea at all, for L am firmly satisfied that the 
issue of irredemable paper money does beget extravagance and specu- 
lation, gives rise to fictitious values, to demoralization in community, 
to defalcations among those who are trusted with large amounts of 
money, and brings about the whole brood of evils which follow from 
the fallacious notion that men or nations can get rich by putting out 
their promises to pay. 

Bat, sir, is this inconsistent with the idea that we can have a paper 
currency brought to par and used to as large an extent as necessary 
for the business of the country? I think not if we provide that that 
paper currency shall be redeemable either in gold or bonds, for if it 
be redeemable in either, the moment it begins to depreciate below par 
its redeemability will, of itself, regulate the volume which the coun- 
try will tolerate. Then, sir, | arrive at the conclusion that the only 
eurreney which this country will receive after the experience of the 
past ten years, is a currency founded upon the national faith, 
wishes a better paper currency than the one we have bad. No one 
wishes a better currency than the national-bank note redeemable in 


Noone 
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the legal-tender note, if that legal-tender note were redeemable itself 
in anything better than itself. No one will ask a better currency if 
we make the legal-tender note the whole currency and have it re- 
deemable in anything better than itself when it falls below par. No 
one would wish for one moment to go back to that period when the 
State Legislatures could incorporate banks permitting them to issue 
circulation to an unlimited extent beyond the capital which they had 
paid in, and to bring about that state of things which made themoney 
in a man’s pocket when he started from New York to Chicago be about 
as far below par when he reached Chicago as his watch was ahead of 
time. No one wishes a return to this state of the currency; and we 
all desire to see the national currency placed upon such security as 
will render it uniform in value and as will render it in volume just 
equal to that which will sustain itself at par. 

I had intended at this point of my remarks to discuss the character 
of the note which I would prefer to see issued. I have indicated it 
to some extent already, by intimating that I should prefer to see a 
legal tender issued in the form which I have indicated. 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to a motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. ] 

Tuurspay, March 26, 1874. 

Mr. SCOTT, (resuming.) Mr. President, had I risen with the ambi- 
tion to make an elaborate speech, certainly that ambition would not 
be encouraged by the vote just taken in the Senate limiting debate. 
However, | take to myself this consolation, that I am not in the 
habit of making speeches for any other purpose than that of affect- 
ing action upon the measure under consideration; and as it is evi- 
dently the desire of the Senate that discussion should cease and 
voting begin, I shall forego some of the remarks I had intended to 
make. I have an additional reason for doing so, for since coming 
into the Chamber it was my intention simply to say that I did not 
feel well enough to proceed, and to defer the conclusion of my remarks 
for an hour or two, but I have since concluded to occupy a very few 
moments in disposing of the two remaining questions presented by 
what I said before the adjournment last evening. 

I had spoken of the proposition contained in the act of 1869 and how 
it was to be met. I was proceeding at the time of the adjournment 
to consider the character of the currency to be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment to the people. But Iam admenished that but little should 
be said on any one of these subjects now; and I shall say bug little. 

We have now in reality five characters of currency, if IL recall them 
correctly. We have, first, the Treasury certificate for gold deposits ; 
secondly, gold notes authorized and issued by the three gold banks 
in California; thirdly, the national-bank notes; fourthly, the legal- 
tender notes; and fifthly, the fractional-currency notes. These corre- 
spond in some measure to bullion notes,the good notes, and the depre- 
ciated notes, which are mentioned by a recent writer (Seyd) as making 
up the different qualities of currency in England. Our bullionnotes 
are not exactly in form the same asthe bullion notes which are issued 
by the Bank of England. We have at present no other form of what 
is termed by that writer “good notes,” except the notes issued by the 
coin banks, and they are to acertain extentof that character, being 
based not only upon Government bonds but also upon coin in the 
vatits, in a certain ng ee to the amount of circulation. To the 
depreciated paper, the third character of notes mentioned by that 
writer, correspond the whole three classes of legal-tenders, national- 
bank notes, and fractional currency, for they are all below the par of 
gold. 

I believe it would be much better if we could get rid of the diversi- 
ties of circulation and have uniformity in its character as well as uni- 
formity in value, and for that purpose I have already indicated that 
I would prefer seeing the note of the Government a legal-tender note, 
issued in the form to which I referred last evening. 

There is one characteristic of the present national-bank circula- 
tion which I would wish to see remedied. It costs the Government and 
the people toomuch. To see what it doescost, shall attempt to dispel 
the delusion that exists about the receipt by stockholders of the whole 
interest uponthe bonds deposited tosecure circulation. According to 
the last report made, those bonds consist of $235,017, 150 of 5 per centsand 
$157,834,950 of 6 per cents, making $392,852,100. If we deduct from 
that the $354,000,000 of notes, which would be amply secured by an 
equal amount of bonds, we have deposited as security for circulation 
about $38,000,000 more than is absolutely necessary, now that the bonds 
are at par. The interest on the 5 per cents amounts to $11,750,857, 
on the 6 per cents to $10,470,097 ; and if you deduct $2,000,000 for the 
$38,000,000 which is in excess deposited over the circulation, it would 
make the annual interest paid upon these bonds $20,220,954. The 
supposition is that all this interest is paid, received, and enjoyed by 
the sapitalists who own national-bank stock. But, sir, on the other 
hand, if appears by the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
that, taking the authorized State tax and the tax upon circulation 
and deposits, those taxes amount to 4} per cent. upon the capital ; so 
that there is less than 2 per cent. realized by the holders of national- 
bank stock out of the interest which they receive upon the bonds 
deposited. In effeet, the General Government pays to the State gov- 
ernments the amount of tax which is assessed under the law of Con- 
gress authorizing those State governments to tax the national-bank 
stock, pays the State tax into the treasuries of those States, pays the 
State tax upon bonds which under the decisions of the Supreme 





Court of the United States cannot be taxed for State purposes, }yt 
indirectly this State tax is thus paid. 

By sweeping away all delusion about the character of this taxation 
the whole circulation, legal-tender and national-bank notes cor. 
bined, can be based upon a bond at a lower rate of interest, and the 
Government pay less interest than it now pays upon the nationa|- 
bank circulation alone. If the bonds continue, as they now are, at 
par, the margin which was provided when the national-bank syste, 
was organized, between 90 and 100 per cent., would practically }e 
unnece Zary, and a 2 per cent. bond would pay the holders of ‘this 
national-bank stock as good an interest and they would realize 4 
much profit out of their banks by taking their circulation upon bonds 
of that character, or exchanging those upon which it is now based for 
such a bond, as is now paid. We have $354,000,000 of national-bank 
currency, and assuming that the legal-tender issue was increased ty 
$400,000,000, we would have in all $754,000,000. Now suppose the 
bonds upon which that currency is based to be exchanged for a bond 
bearing 2 per cent. interest, the whole of the interest upon those bonds 
would amount to a little over $15,000,000, whereas, as I have shown, 
the interest paid upon the bonds upon which the present nationai- 
bank circulation is based is over $20,000,000, 

Why should not this machinery beswept away? Why keep up the 
delusion that the Government is paying to the owners of national- 
bank stock 5 and 6 per cent. upon these bonds; that they are real- 
izing this profit; and why employ officers to get back to the national 
‘Treasury about 2 per cent. on this capital, paying out interest by one 
clerk and taking in tax byanother? Why pay 2 per cent. intothe treas- 
uries of the States, whose citizens have paid it before in Federal taxes, 
and get it back through cireumlocution? Why not say at once that 
the bond of the Government bearing 2 per cent. interest is a sufii- 
cient basis upon which to found this circulation ? Is it not sufficient ? 
The Bank of England issues its notes to any extent upon specie de- 
posits, and fifteen millions over that upon exchequer bills. A 2 per 
cent. bond would be better than exchequer bills. Our 5 per cent. 
bonds are to-day in the market at par in gold. And, for the purposes 
of a circulating medium, does any one suppose that the holders of 
the franchises of the present national banks, and of any that may 
hereafter be organized, would not willingly exchange every bond 
upon which their circulation is based for a 2 per cent. bond clear of 
both State and national taxation? By this we would get rid of the 
delusion that stockholders receive this high rate of interest. 

There would be this further advantage: It would not only reduce 
the actual amount that the Government is now paying for the pres- 
ent circulation, but upon any system of free banking which may be 
adopted it would also diminish to the extent that bonds would be 
deposited the amount of interest upon them. It would do more 
than that. If that were enacted and then free banking, either to 
the extent provided in this bill or general free banking were provided 
with redemption in bonds bearing the higher rate of interest, it 
would call home from Europe a large portion of our bonds held there, 
for the purpose of using them as a redeeming medium, and thus we 
would not only diminish the rate of interest upon a considerable 
portion of our national debt, but we would bring to our own shores 
another considerable portion of it, and keep here instead of sending 
abroad the coin interest upon it. 

While I am upon this subject, let me speak for one moment about 
the feature of this bill which extends the privilege of national bank- 
ing. It is not absolutely free banking until all persons without re- 
striction are permitted to come in and invest their capital whensoever 
and wheresoever they see proper. But this provision in this bill 
authorizes an issue of national-bank circulation until each State and 
Territory shall have the same amount of circulation in proportion to 
wealth and population that the State of New York now enjoys. 
What would be the first effect of that? The complaint has been 
made that too large a proportion of national banking capital is en- 
joyed in the Eastern States. The effect of this provision is, that in 
every one of the New England and Middle States it prohibits any 
further use of capital for national-bank purposes. The second effect 
is that if it be true, as alleged, that there is not sufficient capital in 
the Western and Southern States to establish national banks, it com- 
pels the capitalists of the East and North, if they desire to avail 
themselves of this privilege, to give to the West and South the benetit 
of their capital. Otherwise, national banks will not be established 
under this bill. 

This would to a large extent remedy for a time at least one of the 
evils complained of. That evilis ascarcity of circulation in the West 
and South. If eastern capital were to establish banks in the West 
and South, two other results follow: First, the advantages which 
banks give in utilizing money, it being a well-established result of 
experience that the more banks there are the less currency is needed; 
for $100 placed on deposit in a bank will perform in the course of a day 
or a week, as activity of the business may call for it, the function of 
$500 which is simply passing from hand to hand in the every-day busi- 
ness of trade. Secondly, it would settle a question much mooted in 
thisdebate, namely, whethercurrency thus furnished will remain where 
it is thus issued. We are apt to be misled by the figures we get In out 
statistical tables. When we look over them and find that so much prr 
capita is apportioned to Rhode Island and so much to Illinois and se 
much to Iowa, we are liable to rest in the belief that that proportion 
of money is actually in those States, and I have tound myself upon 
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eecasions when looking over the table taking it for granted that the 
proportion there allotted per capita to the population of those States is 
actually there. It is allotted there and if went there, but we find all 
the time that this circulation is secking the commercial centers and 
that many of those States are not enjoying even the amount of per 
capita circulation which the tables give to them. Hence we find even 
the West complaining that at times they have too much money and 
at other times too little ; that when they have too much it tlows to 
eastern cities. If this provision, then, be carried out, and eastern 
capital goes either West or South, it will solve the question as to 
whether thatcapital will remain in those localities or not. 

As it stands at present the national Government is paying about 2 
per cent. of the interest upon the bonds which are the basis of the 
national-bank circulation, as State tax into the treasuries of the New 
England States, on about $80,000,000. If this sy stem be adopted it 
will prevent, for the present at least, the objection which I have here- 
tofore urged, that if we throw open free banking in an unlimited way 
there may be at once such an absorption of the capital in the Eastern 
States that it will, by this feature of taxation alone, if there were no 
other, make the national-bank system more odious in the West and 
South than it has ever been heretofore, and be the very best instru- 
ment of driving it out of existence, and that it would have that 
effect I have no doubt. 

If unlimited free banking (without redemption Imean) were thrown 
open to-day the — which could be employed in the Eastern and 
Middle States would be so much in excess over that which would be 
used in the Western and Southern States that attention would at 
once be directed to the fact that the national Government was pay- 
ing a large proportion of the State taxes of those States in which 
the excess existed. But the provision in this bill as an experiment to 
begin with on this subject of free banking would correct that evil. 

Now, Mr. President, recurring to the second question presented in 
the beginning of my remarks, I would advocate a change of the 
whole form of our circulating medium to the character of note I 
indicated in my remarks yesterday, the note of the Government re- 
deemable in coin or interest-bearing bonds. But I have tried that 
question to such an extent, at least in the Finance Committee, as to 
know that I could not at this time secure a favorable report upon 
that proposition, and whether I shall offer it in the Senate will de- 
pend upon the developments of the voting and the debate hereafter. 

The third question that is presented is, let the character of the cir- 
culating notes be what it may, how much currency is to be furnished? 
That seems to be the troublesome question. Nobody has got money 
enough and everybody expects the Government to give them just as 
much as they need or to furnish it in some manner. If we could but 
do that, there would be no complaint about the delay of Congress or 
about the long discussion which would result in such a measure of 
relief. There are many persons in the country with whose embar- 
rassments I deeply sympathize, and I am very sorry we cannot give 
them the relief they need, but that is beyond our power. 

Some seek to solve the question by determining how much cur- 
rency per capita is needed in the country, and we have had a great 
many disquisitions on the floor of the Senate about the amount that 
is enjoyed per capita in different countries. No rule whatever can be 
established upon that subject. Let me illustrate it if I can for one 
moment by a few figures from the census of 1870. I have taken the 
number of hands employed in mining, manufacturing, and agricul- 
ture in the United States and in the State of Pennsylvania, and I 
find the following to be the result: In the United States 154,328 men 
are employed in mining; in Pennsylvania 81,215, ora little more than 
50 per cent. of the whole. In manufactures there are 2,053,996 in 
the United States, and 319,487 in Pennsylvania. In agriculture there 
are 2,885,996 in the United States and 260,051 in Pennsylvania. Now 
to the 154,000 men employed in mining in the United States there is 
paid in wages $74,464,044, and in Pennsylvania $38,815,276; a little 
more than 50 per cent. of the wages as well as a little more than 50 
per cent. of the number of miners. There is paid as wages to manu- 
facturing operatives in the United States $775,524,343, and in Penn- 
sylvania $127 ,976,594. There is paid as wages for agriculture in the 
United States $310,286,285, and in Pennsylvania $23,141,944. 

It is well known to every one familiar with mining regions that 
every man who works in the mines must have, to a large extent, his 
whole wages in money. He has no vegetable-garden. Sometimes he 
keeps a cow. But he has to purchase and pay for in money every- 
thing that he eats and wears. The agricultural laborer receives a 
considerable portion of his wages in kind; and the consequence is 
that ammnch larger proportion of currency per capita will be needed 
in manufacturing and mining regions than will be needed in an agri- 
cultural region for the payment of the wages of labor. How does it 
result? These fignres make to each miner an average yearly of $422 
paidin wages, and to agricultural laborers $107. So that the moment 
you undertake to determine the question of how much circulation is 
to be needed by fixing a per capita circulation, it is utterly impossible 
to do it, unless you take into consideration the employment, the manner 
of doing business, the facilities for banks, and the question of whether 
ready money or checks are used. All these questions have to be taken 
into consideration before you can determine the per capita circulation ; 
and it is a fallacy to suppose that by quoting the amount of money 
which is given per capita in the several States injustice is established 
as resulting to that State which has the least. 





To show this further, I will take the tables which were made in 
1863 on the subject of the banking circulation in the United States, 
The Western States had $2.49 per capita in 1862; now they have $7.11 
per capita. The Eastern States had $20.90; now they have 831.15. 
The Middle States had $9.97; now they have $12.50. I have not 
given here the per capitacireulation of the Southern States, but taking 
the Western, Eastern, and Middle States, all of them had a much 
larger per capita cireulation in 1872 than they had in L862; and it will 
he observed, the proportionate circulation per capita increases most 
largely in the West, although in 1862 the amount to be issued was 
voluntary at the option of the banks, whereas now it is arbitrary and 
limited by the decree of the Government. The probability is, as | 
have already said, that some of these portions of the country have 
not in them now the per capita circulation which these tables assign 
to them; and that accounts for the cry which we hear that at one 
time in the year there is too much money in some portions ef the 
country, and at another there is too little. 

Now, sir, another fact appears from these tables, and that is, that 
every State in the Union that was not wasted by the war has a much 


Jarger per capita circulation to-day than it had before the war. 


On the subject of the quantity of our cireulation attention is fre- 
quently called to the fact that we have no remedy for the purpose of 
relieving a scarcity of currency. I think to a large extent that crit 
icism is true. We fail in the feature in which they relieve a strin 
gency for currency in Great Britain. I do not say that we fail 
altogether, for I think the attempt at relief has been made in both 
countries; in Great Britain by an intentional disregard of the law, 
and with us by an exercise in good faith of the power which the offi 
cer supposed he had. The difference between them is this, (and when 
if comes to a detailed system of banking instead of simply that of 
currency, it is a defect we ought toremedy:) In England when there 
is & panic and a scarcity of currency, and the government authorizes 
the directors of the Bank of England to disregard the law and issue 
more currency than they have bullion deposited or exchequer notes 
to secure, that additional currency is issued, and issued only for the 
purpose of enabling the bank to discount commercial paper, and it is 
used only for that purpose; and they verify what seems to be almost 
a paradox—that the remedy for a panic is free discounting. , But in 
our system on that subjeet, instead of having a reserve which can be 
used for the purpose of enabling the banks to discount, our experi- 
ence shows that what is called the reserve is useful only for the pur- 
pose of putting the currency where no discounts will be given. Our 
national banking law absolutely prohibits discounting whenever the 
revenues get down to the limit, as they always will in a panic. 

This brings me to the question of the $44,000,000 reserve, as it is 
termed. I propose to say a few words on that question, although I 
concur with what my friend from Ohio [ Mr. SHerMAn ] has said, that 
in some respects it is not at present, so far as the $382,000,000 is con- 
cerned, a practical question. I can see, however, that it may have 
some bearing upon the votes of some members of this body upon the 
question of whether that legal-tender money was lawfully issued, and 
whether the remaining part of the $44,000,000, can also be lawfully 
issued ; and that is my, excuse for trespassing a little further than I 
intended to do in the beginning of my remarks on the attention of 
the Senate. 

I take up that question, and I say in the beginning that Ido not 
discuss, and I do not wish to be understood as discussing, motives in 
it at all. I concede to the Secretary of the Treasury in the exercise 
of that power the best of motives. I disenss it not as a question 
of motive, but as a question of power. What are the acts of Con- 
gress upon which this question turns? Viewing this dispassionately, 
simply as a naked legal proposition, does the power to reissue this 
$44,000,000 exist or did it exist, when it was exercised? There are 
three acts of Congress upon which this authority is claimed. That I 
may not misstate, I will read the words the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself used in his communication to the Ilouse of Representatives on 
the 13th of Deeember, 1872, in response to a resolution of the House 
asking for his authority : 

The authority for the issue is found in the acts of February 25, 1862, (chapter 33,) 
of July 11, 1862, (chapter 142,) and of March 3, 1863, (chapter 73.) 

There isthe authority claimed for the reissue. I will take them up 
in their order, not to read them at length, but to summarize their 
contents. 

First, the act of February 25, 1862, anthorizes the issue of $150,000,000 
of these notes receivable for bonds, and provides that they may be 
reisstied from time to time as the exigencies of the public interest shall 
require, There is no doubt about the authority to reissue those notes. 

On the 11th of July, 1862, another act was passed, authorizing the 
issne of $150,000,000, also receivable for bonds: and I refer to thai 
act and call attention to some peculiarities abont it. 

First, it authorizes the issue of the $150,000,000. Then it proceeds : 

And any holder of said United States notes depositing any sum not less than fifty 
dollars, or some multiple of fifty dollars, with the Treasurer of the United States, 
or either of the assistant treasurers, shall receive in exchange therefor duplicate 
certificates of deposit, one of which may be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall therenpon issue to the holder an equal amount of bonds of 
the United States, coupon or registered, as may by said holder be desired, bearing 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

This authorizes the exchange of these legal-tender notes for bonds. 
That is the first point in the act. What is the second? 
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Provided. however, That any notes issued under this act may be paid in coin, in 


atead of being received in exchange for certificates of de posit as above speciil dl, 


at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


I call attention to that fact specially. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was authorized not only to exchange bonds for these notes, but 
be was authorized to pay these notes in coin. 

Now comes the second provision of the act: 

And the Secretary of the Treasury may exchange for such notes, on such terms 
as he shall think most beneficial to the public interest, any bonds of the United 
States bearing 6 per cent. interest, and redeemable after five, and payable in twenty 
years, which have been or may be lawfully issued under the provision of any exist- 
mg act. 

The third provision is that he— 

May reissue the notes so received in exchange; and may receive and cancel any 
notes heretofore lawfully issned under any actof Congress, and in lieu thercof issue 
an equal amount in notes sach as are authorized by this act. 


Mark the distinction. He is authorized to pay notes in coin; he is 
authorized to exchange notes for bonds; but he is authorized in the 
first instance to reissue only the notes so received in exchange, not 
the notes that he has paid in coin; and I call attention to that dis- 
tinction in this second act: e 

Fourth. He may cancel and reissue the notes heretofore issued; and, fifth, there 
is a reserve of $50,000,000 for the purpose of re deeming temporary deposits. 

Then comes the act of March 3, 1263, for the issue of $150,000,000 
more; and that act I wish to call attention to, for two purposes. The 
provisions are, first: , 

And any of the said notes, when returned to the Treasury, may be reissued from 
time to time as the exigencies of the public service may require. 

Second: 

And in lien of any of said notes, or any other United States notes, returned to 


the Treasury, and canceled or destroyed, there may be issued equal amounts of 


United States notes, such as are authorized by this act. 
* * * * * * * 


And the holders of United States notes issued under and by virtue of said acts— 


That is, of February and July, 1862— 
shall present the same for the purpose of exchanging the same for bonds, as therein 
provided, on or before the Ist day of July, 1563; and thereafter the right to so ex- 
change the same shall cease and determine. 

There is this feature about all three of these acts, that although 
every one of them was providing for the issue of legal-tender notes, 
and for the redemption of the outstanding interest-bearing bonds of 
the Government, down to that point there is no provision made in any 
one of them against an increase of the public debt. They may be re- 
ecived in exchange for the existing public debt, and may be reissued. 
There is no question, taking into consideration the act of 1864, tak- 
ing into consideration all that has been said in reference to these 
acts by the Supreme Court, and by the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
that down to this point the power to reissue did exist to the extent 
given by these acts. But there was at that time no reserve, so called. 
‘The $50,000,000 provided in the act of July, 1862, was a reserve, as 
stated yesterday by the Senator from Delaware, specifically set apart 
for the redemption of the temporary deposits. They have been re- 
deemed. The office of that reserve has been filled, and every Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who has spoken on the subject has put his con- 
struction upon that act, that that $50,000,000 is no longer under the 
eontrol of the Treasury Department. 

We had then the limit at $400,000,000 when the act of 1865 was 
passed, The act of 1865 authorized the redemption of the United 
States debt in certain forms, and the act of 1°66, upon which this 
controversy turns, is “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide ways and means to support the Government,’ approved March 
3, 1865.” L only refer to the act of 1865 for the purpose of connecting 
the two together, and showing how their provisions have an effect one 
upon the other. This act of 1565 is entitled “An act to provide ways 
and means for the support of the Government,” authorizes the borrow- 
ing of §$600,000,000, authorizes the issue of bonds and of Treasury 
notes, and provides how bonds may be disposed of for notes of the 
United States, and closes with this proviso: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as authorizing the 
issue of legal-tender notes in any form. 

In 1855, after the limit of 400,000,000 had been fixed by act of Con- 
gress, there was no intention to authorize the issue of any more legal- 
tender notes, but, on the contrary, it was the intention to exclude the 
implication from any language which might be supposed to authorize 
it in any of the acts speaking of the public debt. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator read that again? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as authorizing the 
issue of legal-tender notes in any form. 

Mr. CONKLING. “ Herein contained ?” 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is, in that act. 

Mr. SCOTT. Nothing in that act is to be so construed. 

Now I come to the act of 1866. The quotation which has been made 
from that act heretofore has only been the concluding portion of the 
first section. Iwill read the whole section, that all its provisions and 
purposes may be seen: 

Be it enacted, de., That the act entitled “An act to provide ways and means to 
supper’ the Government,” approved March 3, 1865, shall be extended and con- 
struod to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, at bis discretion. to receive any 
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Treasury notes or other obligations issued under any act of Congress, whether 
bearing interest or not, in exchange for any description of bonds authorized by ¢}, 
act to which this is an amendment ; and also to dispose of any description of bond. 
authorized by said act, either in the United States or elsewhere, to such an amount 

in such manner, and at such rates ashe may think advisable, for lawful money o/ 
the United States, or for any ‘Treasury notes, certificates of indebtedness, or certisi. 
cates of deposit, or other representatives of value, which have been or which may 
be issued under any act of Congress, the proceeds thereof to be used only for reti; 

ing Treasury notes or other obligations under any act of Congress; but nothiy« 
herein contained shall be construed to authorize any increasc of the public debt. ~ 

Now comes the provision upon which the controversy is alleged io 
hinge: ; 

Provided, That of United States notes not more than $10,000,000 may be retired 
and canceled within six months from the passage of this act, and thereafter jot 
more than $4,000,000 in any one month: And provided further, That the act to which 
this is an amendment shall continue in full force in all its provisions, except as 
modified by this act. 

And certainly that continues in full force the provision that there 
is to be no further issue of legal-tender notes in any form, unless the 
authority for it is found in some other act than the act of 1865 and 
the act of 1866; and, therefore, we are thrown back to the previous 
acts, and the question is, does the authority of reissue, contained in 
the first three acts authorizing these issues of legal-tender notes, con- 
tinue notwithstanding the act of 1866? 

Let me summarize this act of 1565 before I give a little of its his- 
tory. It is, first, an act to amend the act of 1865, as I have already 
said; secondly, notes are to be received in payment for bonds; thirdly, 
the Secretary is authorized to dispose of the bonds for the lawful 
money of the United States; fourthly, the proceeds are to be used 
only for retiring Treasury notes or other obligations of the United 
States; fifthly, nothing is to be construed as authorizing any increase 
of the public debt; sixthly, there is a proviso limiting contraction; 
and the seventh provision continues the act of 1865 in full force. 

Now, what was the origin of that act? Iwill not take time in 
reading much on that subject, but for the purpose of showing its 
origin let me quote the recommendation of Secretary McCulloch in 
his annual report of December, 1865: 

It is the opinion of the Secretary, as has been already stated, that the process of 
contraction cannot be injuriously rapid, and that it will not be necessary to retire 
more than one hundred, or at most two hundred millions of United States notes. 
in addition to the compound notes, before the desired result will be attained. Dut 
neither the amount of reduction nor the time that will be required to bring up 
the currency to the specie standard can now be estimated with any degree of accu- 
racy. The first thing to be done is to establish the policy of contraction. 

Now, Mr. President, the limit had been fixed at $400,000,000. The 
policy of contraction was to be established. That was recommended. 
A resolution passed the House of Representatives, by 144 yeas to 6 
nays, that “‘ the House cordially concurs inthe viewsof the Secretary ;” 
that is, that the House will establish the policy of contraction; and 
for that purpose what did they do? They introduced this bill, and, 
if I am not mistaken, it was introduced by the honorable Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL, } at that time a member of the House, 
and the bill as originally introduced authorized the exchange to the 
extent of the whole outstanding legal-tender circulation at that time. 
That bill, let it be borne in mind, authorized the exchange of bonds 
to the extent of the whole legal-tender circulation. More than that, 
as was stated by Mr. Stevens in the debate on the floor of the House 
it authorized the retiring of $180,000,000 of the Treasury notes bearing 
interest. The authority was attacked as utterly unjustifiable ; it was 
alleged that such a power lodged in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to withdraw this $180,000,000 and the whole of the legal- 
tender circulation would be utterly subversive of the whole genius 
and spirit of our institutions, and the bill was recommitted to the 
committee in such manner that the chairman in re-reporting it said 
that he considered it an instruction to puta limitation upon the 
power of contraction; and accordingly this proviso was added, that 
this power, which in its original form extended to the retiring of 
$180,000,000 of Treasury notes and $400,000,000 of legal-tenders at any 
time, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, should be lim- 
ited to retiring $10,000,000 within the next six months and $4,000,000 
a month afterward. 

During all that debate it never was suggested, and it would have 
been suggested if such an idea had been entertained, that the antag- 
onistic power of reissue would be a remedy for that contraction. My 
friend, the honorable Senater from New York, [Mr. CONKLING, | at 
that time was an active and influential member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and such a power certainly would not have escaped 
him. The argument was, “ You put the whole business of the coun- 
try at the mercy of the Secretary of the Treasury; he can retire 
$580,000,000 of circulating medium.” There were $400,000,000 of legal- 
tenders, and if it had been alleged that he had the right to reissue 
them, surely the answer would have been made. 

Mr. CONKLING. As my friend names me, he will allow me to in- 
terrupt him for amoment. This is the only part of his observations 
the logic of which I cannot appreciate. As he says, and I recollect 
very well as the Senator from Vermont will remember the phrase 
used in the House that it gave the Secretary of the Treasury power 
to make the whole nation laugh or make it cry either by expanding 
or by contracting, and the purpose was to limit his power as to con- 
traction, it being known that he was in favor of contraction and was 
exercising that power. Now, how can the Senator jump to the con- 
clusion that because it was also believed that he had the power to 
expand if he chose to do it, he Was less the possessor of an utterly 











dangerous power? My recollection is, and my understanding was, 
that the more power was lodged in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the greater was the objection seen ; and instead of the 
objection being answered as to his power of contraction by saying 
that he also had power to expand, it only aggravated the objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. I take it for granted that neither the Senator from 
New York nor any of the gentlemen who participated in that discus- 
sion legislated upon the assumption that the then Secretary of the 
Treasury was forever to control the affairs of the Government; and 
it was not a question of the personal disposition of the then ineum- 
bent of the office, but a question of the power that existed in the 
hands of any officer; and what I say is this: that if it w ere the pur- 
pose of Congress to enter upon a policy of contraction—and the over- 
whelming vote of 144 to 6 shows that that was the policy adopted— 
would Congress pass this act authorizing any contraction, even this 
limited contraction, without taking away the power again to reissue, 
if they believed it existed ? Contraction was the policy, not a whim 
of this officer or that officer, of the present incumbent or some other 
incumbent; but a policy was established, and that policy was to di- 
minish the then authorized volume of legal-tender notes, $400,000,000 ; 
and this act was passed for the purpose of inaugurating that policy 
of pursuance of this recommendation. And now what would be 
thought of the wisdom of Congress speaking of inaugurating a policy 
in contraction, sending out a law announcing that $10,000,000 might 
be withdrawn in six months and that a contemporaneous power 
existed of reissuing the ten millions at once? 

_Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
allow me to enter a word of explanation here, I should like to do it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. The act as reported in the first in- 
stance provided for the retirement, as has been stated, of the entire 
amount of our indebtedness that was not funded. It was to be funded 
into interest-bearing bonds, and included the entire amount of non- 
interest-bearing notes as well as those that bore interest. This came 
in as a proviso, merely to limit the amount that could be retired 
under the previous parts of the same law, and it provided that not 
more than ten millions of the United States notes may be retired and 
canceled within six months, and four millions a month thereafter. 

Now, what would be said if at the time we were disbanding our 
armies and expecting to return to a peace establishment it had been 
provided that not more than ten thonsand men should be disbanded 
at the end of six months, and thereafter not more than four thousand a 
month? Would anybody claim that there was a law prior to that 
which authorized the Secretary of War to increase our Army up to 
the war standard? It seems to me that common sense ought to come 
in here and satisfy everybody that there is nothing in the argu- 
ment when it is contended that there was lying back a power to restore 
the amount of currency to the war standard. 

Mr.CONKLING. The Senator thinks there is no difference between 
men and money. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. The law applies to one as well as the 
other. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator from Vermont for the suggestion 
which he makes; but I had nearly concluded what I had to say on 
this subject. There is, however, one other feature which I wish to 
emphasize in commenting on the act, and that is, that although there 
had been two preceding ones providing forthe redemption of the pub- 
lic debt and the receipt of legal-tender notes in doing it, there had 
been no restriction upon an increase of the public debt, and in this 
act for the first time appears the provision that nothing in the act 
should beconstrued to authorize an increase of the public debt. When 
these bonds were issued in exchange for the legal-tender notes, and 
the legal-tender notes received into the Treasury for them, how ean 
this power of unlimited reissue for any purpose exist in the Secretary 
of the Treasury and be exercised and preserve inviolate that provision 
that he shall not be authorized to increase the public debt? 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator please read that clause ? 

Mr. SCOTT. “But nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
authorize any increase of the public debt.” : 

Mr. CONKLING. Now the argument is, not that that act permit- 
ted an increase of the public debt, but that other acts did; and, there- 
fore, I submit that that does not answer it at all. 

_ Mr. SCOTT. Now, Mr. President, taking what I have already said 
into consideration, that this is a supplement to the act of 1865, which 
was also an act for the redemption of the public debt, that the act 
of 1865 expressly puts in the precaution that it shall not be construed 
to authorize the issue of legal-tender notes in any form, I confess I 
cannot see where the authority contended for for a reissue of these 
United States notes can be gathered. It is, however, a subject upon 
which there may fairly be difference of opinion. The very fact that 
the Senator from New York contends that this authority exists, that 
other Senators of eminence upon this floor—learned lawyers—also. 
make the argument that this power exists, it seems to me is of itself 
enough to disarm all hostile criticism of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I only speak of it as a question of power, one, too, of so deli- 
cate a nature that I am free to say, when attention was called to it 
by the action ef the House in 1872 and by the resolution of the Sen- 
ate in 1873, and a report was made upon the subject, if there be 
blame to he attributed about it, we are open to our full share of it. 
With the knowledge that the Secretary of the Treasury claimed this 
power and had exercised it, if we believed it did not exist and found 
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that he had been transcending his duty, we, as members of the legis- 
lative department, are just as censurable for not correcting it by 
legislation then, when we were inquiring into it, as the Secretary ot 
the Treasury may be in the eyes of any gentleman for exercising a 
power which, although questioned, he believed to exist. I am not 
here to censure him. Iam here arguing this question of power, as 
upon this may turn perhaps the votes of some members upon one pro- 
vision of this bill as to legalizing the legal-tender limit at S382,000,000, 
It will not govern mine, for I have already indicated in my remarks 
that I do not entertain the doubts that some do about the power of 
the Government to issue these legal-tender notes, and that L have a 
very high estimate both of their expediency and of their vaiue. 

There are other questions, the solution of which may to some ex- 
tent affect the quantity of currency available for actual use. Sueh 
is the question of reserves upon circulation and deposits. This, as 
well as other details of the banking system, 1 forbear to discuss at 
pens Treating the national-bank system as now too firmly estab- 

ished to be rudely disturbed by sudden or radical changes without 

great danger to business interests, the surest mode of furnishing an 
adequate and safe volume of currency is to make the system free 
from its present restrictions, and provide for such redemption of the 
legal-tender notes as will prevent their depreciation and the con- 
sequent depreciation of the notes of the national banks, 

Returning to the three questions just propounded, let me say in 
response to them— 

First. Believing it inexpedient todo so, I would not fix any specitie 
time for the absolute resumption of specie payment. 

Secondly. I would provide for the redemption of the legal-tender 
notes now outstanding in bonds bearing interest, and thus take meas- 
ures to bring the notes to par, which would be equivalent to specie 
payments. 

Thirdly. I would have the whole paper currency furnished by the 
Government in its own notes redeemable in gold or interest-bearing 
bonds, issued through the banks, redeemable primarily by them, and 
ultimately by the Government, and based upon a bond bearing a low 
rate of interest. 

Fourthly. Let banking be free and the quantity would be regulated, 
and redundancy guarded against by this feature of redeemability. 

By this system we could secure uniformity in value, and stability in 
our own currency, and gold sufficient for our international exchanges 
and our customs duties is all that we need be anxious about. 

We should be desirous, however, to place our industries upon such a 
basis of prosperity that as a nation we can do what is essential to the 
success Of the individual, make money or produce value and save it, 
or, in other words, import less than we export. Upon these cognate 
questions of taxation and revenue, and their connection with and inthi- 
ence upon the character and quality of our currency, I will not enter, 

I have said, Mr. President, more than I intended when L first arese, 
The bill as reported from the Finance Committee is one which does 
not command my entire assent, and indeed upon any question invely- 
ing so many interests, presenting so many phases as this financial 
question does, I never expect to see any bill reported in the Senate 
that will command my entire assent; but I am disposed to accept 
what is practicable when I cannot secnre are that I think is desirable, 
even if what I accept is accompanied with some things which my 
judgment cannot entirely approve. I endeavored in committee (I 
trust I am not transgressing propriety in saying so) to have incor- 
porated my views on this question of fixing a day for the resumption 
of specie payments. But my proposition failed, and I have given my 
assent to the report of the committee with the understanding that, 
as this debate shall develop the temper of the Senate, L shall be gov- 
erned by circumstances whether I will again attempt to bring that 
or other amendments before the Senate, or whether I shall aequiesee 
in the bill, supporting those features of it to which I can give assent, 
supporting it as a whole if that becomes necessary, or if it be found 
that moré obnoxious provisions will be likely to take its place. 

I take this occasion to say that my colleague, [Mr. CAMERON,] who 
is detained from the Chamber by the death of a member of his family, 
has desired me to pair with him upon this bill, Thereare some features 
of it, perhaps, upon which we should vote together, but he, viewing 
the whole bill together, is opposed to it and desires me to pair with 
him. Where I do not vote on any question I shall consider myself as 
paired with him; and where L vote upon amendments or otherwise, 
I will vote upon the assumption that he and I would vote together. 


Commerce by Railroads among the States, 


SPEECH OF HON. M. Hl. DUNNELL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2%, 1274, 


The Honse having under consideration the bill (IT. R. No. 1885) to regulate com 
merece by railroads in the several States 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 
Mr. SpEAKER: During the earlier stages of the debate upon the bill 
now before the House I had prepared a written argument, intending 
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to give the same at some hour before the disenssion should close, quite 
largely devoted to a consideration of the constitutional questions in- 
volved in the measure at issue; but since then have decided to disre- 
gard that preparation and address the House upon some points which 
have been made prominent during the debate. 

It will not be denied that the debate on the pending bill has been 
one of far more than ordinary interest. The speeches to which we 
have listened have been unusually able and exhaustive, and the many 
speeches which have been made by members representing different 
sections of the Union have but evinced the very great interest that is 
felt in the great question of interstate commerce. Members who have 
been in this House during this and the last Congress, will fail to recall 
any question that awakened a profounder interest than this. There 
have been reasons for this, and to some of these reasons it is my pur- 
pose to allude, 

After the unusually able manner in which the gentleman from 
Iowa, the chairman of the Committee on Railways and Canals, [ Mr. 
McCrary, } discussed the power of Congress over commerce among 
the States, it is indeed wholly unnecessary for me long to dwell upon 
this branch of the general subject. The positions which he took, have, 
in my judgment, remained unshaken. They have not been answered, 
nor do I think they can be. The main question, the power of Con- 
gress, Was met at the very threshold; it has not been evaded or avoided 
by the friends of the bill. They have boldly declared their belief in 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States car- 
ried on by railroads. They have brought forward the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and on them relied for argu- 
ments in support of the bill. These high authorities, the highest and 
only proper authorities to guide us, are so affirmative in their charac- 
ter and so wholly free from ambiguity that they compel my recogni- 
tion. They will not permit me to go back in history and learn what 
even Jefferson and Madison said about the Constitution in general, 
and when even the thought of interstate commerce by railroads, 
could not have been with them the foundation of a dream. 

The eloquent gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. ARTHUR,] early in 
the debate, in making, I think, the second speech on this question, 
went far into the history of the Constitution, and read what Jefferson 
and Madison said about the Constitution in this respect; and yet it 
could not fail to have occurred to every member of the House that 
however ably, however wisely, these fathers may have written upon 
the Constitution at that early day, and written in general terms about 
the power of Congress over commerce, even those men, with all their 
wisdom, with all their prescience, could not have foreseen the atti- 
tude of the question now before the country ; could not have foreseen 
an interstate commerce carried on, not as then, but by railroads—rail- 
roads extending from one end of the continent to the other—a com- 
merce that they could not then have dreamed of, a mode of transpor- 
tation of which they could have had no conception or thought. 

The recent opinions of the court upon this question are such as 
ought to claim the serious attention of Congress and of the country. 
It will not be and cannot be doubted that at the present time the 
people of the country are calling upon Congress to grapple with this 
question. The people are not satisfied with the present order of 
things. They sincerely believe that there does lurk within the Con- 
stitution, power to regulate commerce given to the Congress of the 
United States, and this question is therefore not here unnaturally, 
but naturally. The people will not let the subject alone until we 
have an unambiguous, a certain, clear, and unmistakable opinion from 
the court that Congress has the right and the power to regulate com- 
merce carried on by railroad among the States, if any just doubt may 
now exist. In speaking of the Dpinion of the court upon thissubject, 
I refer to the decision given in the State freight-tax case, an opinion 
which was given by Mr. Justice Strong. It is as follows: 


Jeyond all question the transportation of freight, or of the subjects of commerce, 
for the purpose of exchange or sale, is a constituent of commerce itself. This has 
never been doubted, and probably the transportation of articles of trade from one 
State to another was the prominent idea in the minds of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, when to Congress was committed the power to regulate commerce among 
the several States. * * * Nor does it make any difference whether this inter- 
change of commodities is by land or by water. In either case the bringing of the 
goods from the seller to the buyer is commerce. 

It is not necessary to the present case to go at large into the much-debated ques- 
tion whether the power given to Congress by the Constitution to regulate commerce 
among the States is exclusive. In the earlier decisions of this court it was said to 
have been so entirely vested in Congress, that no part of it can be exercised by a 
State. It has indeed often been argued, and sometimes intimated by the court, that 
se far as Congress has not legislated on the subject, the States may legislate respect- 
ing interstate commerce. 

However this may be, the rale has been asserted with great clearness, that when- 
ever the subjects over which a power to regulate commerce is asserted are in their 
nature national, or admit of one uniform system or plan of regulation, they may 
iustly be said to be of such a nature as to requireexclusive legislation by Congress. 
Surely transportation of passengers or merchandise through a State, or from one 
State to another, is of this nature. 

Yet, if they can, why may they not add regulations to commerce with foreign 
nations, beyond those made by Congress, if not inconsistent with them? For the 
= over both foreign and interstate commerce is conferred upon the Federal Legis- 

ature by the same words. And certainly it has never yet been decided by this 
court that the power to regulate interstate, as well as foreign commerce, is not ex- 
clusively in Congress, Cases that have sustained State laws, alleged to be regula- 
tions of commerce among the States, have been such as related to bridges or dams 
across streams wholly within a State, police, or health laws, or subjects of a kin- 
dred nature, not strictly commercial “ regulations.” 


The foregoing extracts contain senténces which do not admit of 


doubt. They are clear and unmistakable in their meaning. They 


































tell us what commerce is, in the meaning of the Constitution, and 
that Congress has the right to regulate it. And to complete the argu- 
ment, as if for this debate, the court said: 


For the power over both foreign and interstate commerce is conferred upon the 


Federal Legislature by the same words. 


Railway-cars are loaded with wheat in a Western State and are 


unloaded in New York City. They have passed through many States, 
The cargo was taken “from the seller to the buyer,” which, as the 
court says, is “commerce.” 


I have failed to notice that the opponents of this bill have grappled 


specifically and directly with these utterances of the court. They 
have read about what was said elsewhere and under other cireum- 
stances, and in different cases. These dicta have not been overcome 
in this debate up to this hour. Let me again call attention to one 
single sentence in this decision: 


In either case the bringing of goods from the seller to the buyer is commerce. 


It is this class of commerce that is now under consideration. Cars 


are loaded in a trans-Mississippi State and are unloaded in Boston. 
The sound of the engine is heard in every State along the route. The 
grain that is taken from my own State is landed in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. No intermediate State can interfere with that train of cars 
as it passes from the Mississippi and is unloaded at the sea. This 
must be interstate commerce; this must be commerce among the States, 
It is not the commerce of my State, or of Illinois, or of any other sin- 
gle State; it is the commerce of the country; it is national commerce, 
and as such I insist it is subject to regulation by Congress. 


Attention is now asked to another opinion of the same high tri- 


bunal, in a case very frequently cited in this debate—the case of Gil- 
bons vs. Ogden. The selected portions of the opinion are as follows: 


To what commerce does this power extend? The Constitution informs us, to com- 


merce ‘ with foreign nations and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” It has, we believe, been universally admitted that these words compre- 
hend every species of commercial intercourse between the United States and foreign 
nations. No sort of trade can be carried on between this country and any other 
to which this power does not extend. It has been truly said that commerce, as tho 
word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, every part of which is indicated by tho 
term. Ifthis be the admitted meaning of the word in its application to foreign na- 
tions, it must carry the same meaning throughout the sentence, and remain a unit, 
unless there be some plain, intelligible 

the power is next applied is to commerce ‘among the several States.” The word 
“among” means intermingled with. 


cause which alters it. The object to which 


A thing which is among others is intermingled with them. Commerce among the 


States cannot stop at the external boundary line of each State, but may be intro- 
duced into the interior. 


It is not intended to say that these words comprehend that commerce which is 


completely internal, which is carried on between man and man ina State, or between 
different parts of the same State, and which does not extend to or affect other States. 


Such a power would be inconvenient, and certainly is not necessary. Comprehensive 
as the word “among” is, it may very properly be restricted to that commerce which 


concerns more States than one. The phrase is not one which would probably have 


been selected to indicate the completely interior traffic of a State, because it is not 


an apt phrase for that purpose ; and the enumeration of the particular classes of 


commerce to which the power was to be extended would not have been made had 
the intention been to extend the power to every description. The enumeration pre- 
oy eye something not enumerated, and that something, if we regard the language 
or the subject of the sentence, must be the exclusively internal commerce of a State. 

The genius and character of the whole Government seem to be that its action is 
to be applied to all the external concerns of the nation, and to those internal con- 
cerns which affect the States generally; but not to those which are completely 
within a particular State, which do not affect other States, and with which it is not 
necessary to interfere for the purpose of executing some of the general powers of 
the Government. The completely internal commerce of a State, then, may be con- 
sidered as reserved for the State itself. 


The plain and clear utterances of the court in the above cited 
opinions, shut out any just ground of doubt, and drive the enemies of 
this bill from any foot-hold in the first stages of this discussion. At 
no time in the history of the Government has there been any lack of 
doubters, of obstructionists, of men calling the Constitution but a 
rope of sand, of men who deny to it those inherent powers with 
which the fathers, in their matchless wisdom, made it so pregnant. 
No national emergency has ever found that immortal instrument 
wanting in the powers needed, The Supreme Court has foand no lack 
of power to regulate commerce among the several States. 

The growth and magnitude of interstate commerce had but given 
birth to the crises which secured to its service and protection these 
decisions. At the adoption of the Constitution this commerce was 
as nothing, while now its value annually is thousands of millions. 
Then it was chiefly between contiguous States, but now it is between 
every State from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The buyer is in the 
extreme East and the seller in the extreme West, and every State is 
shaken by the engine which takes the commodity from the scene of 
its production to the scene of its consumption. Interstate commerce 
is to-day substantially the commerce of the Republic. The friends of 
this asked-for legislation declare the reasons why this commerce 
should receive congressional regulation. If they can give no good 
reasons for this control, then they should suffer defeat, for while they 
cannot admit that Congress has not the power to regulate it, they 
would not ask for the exercise of it when there exists no occasion. 

We have seen in the discussion of this subject what I presume we 
will always see in the discussion of a new question. We will always 
find a certain numberof men ready to hesitate, ready to doubt, ready 
to distrust the power of the national Government under the Con- 
stitution. There are men who in legislation will be practical obstruc- 
tionists, men so eminently conservative that they take hold of a 
question like this with great reluctance, and are unwilling to pass 
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from the older methods to the newer ones; men who find it almost 
impossible to accept new starting-points in legislation. — 

There are also in this House men who are troubled with the doc- 
trine of State-rights. That insidious doctrine, taught for many years, 
has yet a certain lodgment in this country. it has manifested itself 
in this debate by a clinging to the rights of States, an unwillingness 
to concede that the Federal Government has power, dreading power 
in the Federal Government, and insisting that whatever power there 
mav be in the Union shall largely reside in the States. 

Now, for one, I do not fear this increase of Federal power, especially 
when demanded by the exigencies of the Republic as if passes on in 
its growth and development. The growth of the internal commerce 
of the country cannot fail to have attracted the attention of every 
member, from the statistics which have been presented here. Con- 
sider the commerce as it was when the Constitution was adopted. It 
was then merely as nothing, beween a few States, and those contigu- 
ous. There was no commerce from a remote, new State, to another 
State on the other side of the continent. The internal commerce of 
the country now amounts, as the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. AR- 
THUR] has said, to $5,000,000,000 annually. And yet, what is that com- 
pared to what it will be in a few years to come? Take the State of 
lowa, of which, in 1870, but one-fourth was now under cultivation; take 
my own State, of which but one-tenth was under cultivation, and yet 
these two States are sending this year to the markets of the world fifty 
million bushels of wheat. What they send to-day is but a trifle com- 
pared to what they will desire to send in a very few years. Take the 
Northwestern States that have agitated this question in conven- 
tions, by resolutions, and otherwise. They have a capacity tosupply 
the wants of the world. The capacity of the eleven Northwestern 
States is almost beyond conception. 

I will here make reference to another decision, pronounced by Mr. 
Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court, in the Clinton Bridge cases 

Another means of transportation, equal in i 08 to the steamboat, has also 
come into existence since the Constitution was adopted. By it merchandise is 
transported across states and kingdoms in the same vehicle in which it started. 
The railroad now shares with the steamboat the monopoly of the carrying trade. 
The one has, with great benefit, been subjected to the control of salutary congres- 
sional legislation. Is there any reason why the other should not be? However 
this question may be answered in regard to that commerce which is conducted 
whale within the limits of a State, and which is therefore neither foreign com- 
merece nor commerce among the States, it seems to me that when these roads be- 
come parts of the great highways of our Union, acting an important part in a com- 
merce which embraces many States, and destined, as some of those roads are, to 
become channels through which the nations of Europe and Asia shall interchange 
their commodities, there can be no reason to doubt that to regulate them is to reg- 
ulate commerce both with foreign nations and among the States, and to refuse to 


do this is a refusal to discharge one of the most important duties of the Federal 
Government. 


Attention is asked to the closing words of this decision as quoted ; 


And to refuse to do this, (namely, to regulate this commerce among the States,) is 
a refusal to discharge one of the most important duties of the Federal Government. 


To a discharge of this duty is this Congress called by no uncertain 
voice. The larger portion of our internal commerce now carried on 
by railroads is subjected, as the friends of this measure insist, to 
extortionate rates. The producers demand that now this commerce 
shall receive the considerate attention of Congress. They ask for the 
passage of this bill, or some like measure, by which the commerce 
among the States shall be carried on agreeably to the just require- 
ments of the producers and the consumers. Is it an unreasonable 
request that we seek to do away with, or at least lessen, the burdens to 
which all classes and interests are subjected ? 

I wish now for a few minutes to ask the attention of the House to 
some of the provisions of this bill. Seme of these provisions receive 
the especial condemnation of the enemies of the bill. They have 
been debated much more ably than I shall be able todo. I trust that 
the points which were raised last evening by the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. WILLARD] will receive the attention of the gentleman 
im front of me from Massachusetts, [Mr. G. F. Hoar,] who without 
doubt will be able easily to overthrow the positions taken by the gen- 
tleman in regard to the power of Congress to regulate our interstate 
commerce carried on by railroads, and also the power of Congress to 
prepare schedules of rates and use the same in court as prima facie 
evidence of what is a fair and just compensation. 

The first section of the bill declares that each and every line of rail- 
road extending into or through two or more States, and employed in 
carrying freight or passengers between points or places in different 
reese shall be regarded as employed in commerce among the several 
States, 

The second section provides that no railroad company, corporation, 
or person engaged in operating a line of railroad into or through two 
or more States shall charge, collect, demand, or receive more than a 
fair and reasonable rate of toll or compensation for the transportation 
of freight of any kind or passengers between places in different States. 
This section declares the weed object of the bill. It assumes what 
has already been abundantly shown, and what I shall attempt further 
to demonstrate before I close, that much of the interstate commerce 
of the country carried on by railroads in too many sections of the 
Union is subjected to extortionate exactions. The fair and reasonable 
rate which the common law calls for is well-nigh unknown. It is 
this burden upon the commerce among the States that has brought 
this bill before the House and aroused to indignation many States in 
the Union. The producers are doomed to exactions by the carriers 


which they cannot and will not bear withont a struggle to throw off; 
a struggle that will be memorable in the history of the country. 

The Northwestern and grain-producing States are a unit in this war 
against extortion. They know its reality and feel its power. They 
are solemnly pledged to its overthrow. They deem themselves but 
loyal to the highest weal of the Republic when now they ask and 
demand that the commerce among the States, the chief commerce of 
the country, the commerce that should and ean enrich every section 
and every State, and indeed all carriers, shall be conducted honora- 
bly, fairly, and in keeping with the behests of the commen law. 
This is our aim, and nothing more: that the State which has in any 
given year its thirty million bushels of wheat beyond its own wants, 
and needed in some other State, shall not be the prey of corporate 
monopoly; shall have a just chance, protected by the equities of the 
common law of the world. 

The second section of the bill is then but a blow at extortion. If 
this does not exist, then noharm can follow from the passage of the bill. 
No right is invaded. The privilege to fix unjust rates is invaded. 
The friends of this measure are not the enemies of railroads. Many 
of them have been their conspicuous friends, They insist, however, 
that the people and their interests shall have the fullest protection 
against the encroachment of corporate power. The people of the 
West believe, and I can but agree with them, that the through and 
way freights on their produce on its way to the East and the sea 
board are extortionate, are violative of the common law. If in the 
execution of this law they should not be found by the court to be so, 
then no harm can come to either party in the contest. If the rail- 
roads should, on the other hand, be adjudged guilty, the interests of 
the people will have been subserved, and the Government will then 
have discharged one of its highest duties. 

The fifth section provides that the commissioners shall institute 
a thorough investigation and inquiry into the rates of toll and com- 
pensation charged for transporting freight and passengers over each 
of such lines of railroad as are described and designated in the bill, 
and into the reasonableness thereof, and shall prepare for the owners 
and operators of each of such lines a separate schedule of reasonable 
maximum rates of charges for the transportation of passengers and 
freight, and cars loaded and unloaded. 

This provision in the bill is the one chiefly assailed. If Congress 
attempts to regulate, if must prescribe rules ; regulation implies the 
use of rules. This schedule of reasonable rates shall become the rule. 
Such is the contemplation of the bill’; this we do not deny. This is 
the rule to which, in keeping with the principles of the common law, 
we contend that the railroads doing an interstate business should be 
made to yield obedience. 

It is claimed, Mr. Speaker, by the opponents of this bill that 
these nine commissioners, however able they may be, would be wholly 
unable to prepare these schedules; that they must utterly fail in this 
their chief work, and that the preparation of these schedules must be 
the work of many years, if indeed it be among the things possible. . If 
this objection be well taken, then the roads have little to fear. This 
bill if passed into a law can do no harm. I confess, however, to my 
inability to see any just grounds for this position. A schedule of 
rates must be based upon the data which will be within their reach 
or procurement under the powers conferred in the bill itself. There 
will be to the commissioners no lack of material. There will be to 
them the same data the railroad officers have who now fix the rates. 
While we concede ability and tact to the railroad managers of the 
country, we claim that there are many men in the States, out- 
side of this great interest, who, by education and experience, as well 
as observation, would be amply fitted for this duty, men of known 
integrity, whose appointment would at once give an earnest of a just 
and fair oversight and protection to this vast and rapidly growing 
internal commerce. 

If the railroads carrying the commodities from the West to the 
East are not satisfied with a reasonable return, they not only inflict 
a penalty upon the producers of the West, but also upon the consumers 
of the East. There is not an interest that does not suffer when cap- 
ital, thus interwoven and connected in this important business, seeks 
an unjust and unreasonable return. The debate upon this bill, ear- 
nest and animated as it has been, is the result of a deep-seated convic- 
tion in the minds of the people of the States of the Northwest. This 
conviction has grown with the growth of years. The farmers of tho 
West demand, if the demand shall be found just, that their produe- 
tions shall find a cheaper transit to the States of the East and to the 
ocean, and that the manufactured articles of the-East shall coime ¢o 
the West at a cheaper rate of transportation. 

This is the question. It is asimpleone. It has been brought upon 
the country by the logic of events; and it is not to be thrust out of 
this Congress by anything else than a distinet consent on the part of 
Congress. If this Congress fails to do its duty in this respect, others 
will take our places, and heed this demand of the people. Now, in 
this bill, Mr. Speaker, I cannot see that anything unreasonable is 
asked. Other sections provide for the appointment of commissioners. 
Some members on this floor saythat these nine men will be unable to 
make a schedule. Indeed some go so far as to say it will be to them 
a physical impossibility. Then certainly no harm can come from the 
bill. If the nine men shall find themselves loaded down beyond 
their ability, then no hurt can come to the railroads or to the com- 
merce of the country, or to any interest of the country. Our labor 
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will simply have been an indication of our intention, our good-will, 
our purpose. 

A gentleman near me suggests that the statistics which shall be gath- 
ered by these commissioners, will be well worth all the cost. If we 
but consider the condition of the country at the present time, with 
all the data within the control of the railroads, and thus locked up 
by them, none can fail to see how valuable would be the statistics 
that would be drawn out by the powers conferred upon these com- 
missioners. The country will then have something that it can look 
synarely in the face, and from which it may make wise and safe deduc- 
tious for future legislation. If this bill shall not be successful in its 
operation, the experience of the year will enable these commissioners 
to come before Congress and recommend such a modification of this 
law, such an addition to it, or such a subtraction from it, as shall meet, 
and justly meet, the demands of the internal commerce of the coun- 
try, this commerce which is now as four to one compared with the 
foreign commerce of the country. As our material resources become 
developed in the different States of the Union, as we become a more 
self-supporting people than we are now, when our importations shall 
largely decrease, and when we shall be to a great extent a nation 
within ourselves, as majestic in developed wealth as we aré in political 
character, how immense then will be our internal commerce! 

Gentlemen say we ean overcome the evils under which we are suf- 
fering by water communication, So we may to some extent; but it 
is not to be forgotten that the water channels formed by nature or by 
the Government, in more than one-half of the Republic, for one-half 
of the year will be sealed by the ice of winter; and the railroads, 
whatsoever we may do in the line of water communication, must for 
a iong time to come, indeed always, be the important agent in the 
carrying trade of the country. We here admit that we seek by ‘this 
bill to control these railroads and ask them to conduct their business 
agreeably to the requirements of the common law. We must make 
this request, or say to them, in the languageof the gentleman from 
New Jersey, [Mr. ScuppER,] “ Hands off!” 

We admit that railroads have been the principal agent in our 
national development and growth. We wish more of them. The 
people have looked for the results of competition, and have realized 
only the fruits of combination. 

In my own State we have nineteen hundred miles of railroads, all 
completed since 1862, costing over $70,000,000, The question now before 
Congress, and thrust before it by the people of the country, is whether 
the railroads, built in the different States under State charters, shall 
combine and carry on the interstate commerce to so large extent as 
they do and be let entirely alone, or whether they may not in some 
way or by some law be controlled. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ScuDDER] made an able and 
eloquent speech, and the point in bis speech was that this commerce 
must be free; that no matter what the railroads may initiate or how 
they may attempt to carry on this commerce, the cry must ever and 
anon be, “ Hands off!” “ Hands off!” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me express my belief that the American 
people are not the kind of people to accept such a decision, when 
they deem themselves deeply interested, and so interested that it 
takes hold of their very life and their very growth. ‘Take the farmers 
of my ownState. They have twenty-two millions of bushels of wheat 
the present year to sell, They believe that wheat ought to tind a 
market at twenty-five or twenty-seven cents a bushel, while they 
are made to pay fifty-four cents tor every bushel sent to market, mak- 
ing some $12,000,000 which they are compelled to pay on that one pro- 
duction, 

Is it a matter of wonder that they favor a cheaper transportation ? 
It is with them a vital question. When the products of so young a 
State are subjected to an overtax of from five to ten millions annu- 
ally, it should surprise no one that the producers are a unit in seeking 
remedies. While they seek improved and multiplied water commu- 
nications, they eannot forget that their chief reliance will be upon the 
railroads. When they see these railroads combining for this freight, 
end always inereasing their rates when-the crops are pressing for 
shipment, and when the rivers and canals are freezing up, they 
very naturally set themselves todebate and question whetherCongress 
may not break the force of these combinations, and compel the rail- 
roads to accept a reasonable and fair compensation. When these pro- 
ducers know that some of the roads forming a part of these continued 
through lines have, by watering processes, increased their original 
atock, the cost of construction, from $24,000,000 to $84,000,000, they have 
food for a just indignation. Theymake nowar upon capital when sat- 
istied with a just return; they abhor the combinations which defy 
competition and which recklessly trifle with the fruits of their toil ; 
they look to this Congress for some relief, and for snch relief as the Con- 
stitution guarantees tothem. As one of their Representatives on this 
tloor, | could not so forget my duty to them as to allow this debate to 
close without raising my voice in their defense, 

I will now allude to some of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. SrorM,] made onthe 6th of this month. Among 
other things he said : 

Tt is well known to-day that one of the greatest difficulties on this whole subject 
is the power which railroad corporations have over legislative bodies, Itis dificult 
now for the thirty seven different Legislatures of the Union and Congress to cir- 
cumvent the grasping tendencies of these soulless and heartless corporations ; bat 
when you take away from those thirty-seven States, and take away from ourselves, 


all control over this important subject and place it in the hands of nine mon, I can 
not conceive of iny more Monstrous proposition, ” S = ” 


Mr. Speaker, I have just as much faith in man as the history of fallen humanity 
—— me to place in him—no more and no less; and I say that this is placing in 
the hands of a few men powers and responsibilities that Tam unwilling to assent 
to. If it is difficult now, with all our various State Legislatures and with Congress 
to circumvent and control the grasping tendencies of these corporations, what wil} 
be the effect when the whole subject is placed under the control of nine men ? 

The gentleman admits it is difficult for the State Legislatures to 
circumvent these corporations, and yet resists a measure which seeks 
to do this very thing. While he sees fit to call the railroad corpora- 
tions of the country “soulless and heartless corporations,” yet he 
opposes a bill seeking to make these “corporations” less “soulless and 
heartless.” 

We admit that the State Legislatures are unable to gtapple with 
this through commerce. Suppose there should be a railroad combina- 
tion reaching from Minnesota to Massachusetts. A carof wheat starts 
from the West to the East and passes through Illinois. Will any one 
undertake to say that the Legislature of Lllinois ean stop that train 
and seek to regulate that through trade? I insist not. It is inter- 
state commerce, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania should be 
willing that Congress may circumvent these soulless and heartless 
combinations. 

He also confesses his want of faith in fallen humanity, as though 
men who would be appointed under this bill would be placed ina 
position in which nine men were never placed before. It would not 
be difficult, Mr. Speaker, to find in the machinery of this Govern- 
ment twice nine men who have more power than these nine men 
would have; twice nine men who are under far more temptation than 
these nine men would be. When we deny to men the integrity needed 
for official position, even for such position as this, then we deny that 
the Government may exist. There is not adepartment of it that does 
not rest upon the character and integrity of the men who have it in 
charge. The men upon the supreme bench of the United States have 
vaster interests at their disposal than these nine men would have. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ten times the power and wiclds 
ten times the wealth these men could have or wield. There are men 
in the country, an army of them, who would execute the duties imposed 
by this bill squarely and honestly, who would honor their country 
and their humanity. 

I have more faith in men than the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
The gentleman also said in his remarks that the new constitution of 
Pennsylvania had put these corporations, the railroads, within the 
grasp of the people in that State. Now,isthatso? Are the railroads 
to-day of his State more within the power of the people than they were 
in the year prior to the adoption of the constitution? If it is so, Mr. 
Speaker, I fail to discover any change in the attitude of the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The prime objections to the pending bill raised yesterday by the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. WILLARD] are completely answered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Gibbons rs. 
Ogden, and the recent case of Olcott vs. The Supervisors. Take the 
following sentences from the former case : 

It is the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to 
be governed. This power, like all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself; 
may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than 
are prescribed in the Constitution. These are expressed in plain terms, and do not 
affect the questions which arise in this case, and which have been discussed at the 
bar. If, as has always been understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited 
to specific objects, is plenary as to those objects, the power over commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States is vested in Congress as absolutely 
as it would be in a single government having in its constitution the same restric- 


tions on the exercise of the power as are found in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The wisdom and discretion of Congress, their identity with the people, and the 
influence which their constituents pogsess at elections, are in this, as in many other 
instances, as that, for example, of declaring war, the solo restraints on which they 
have relied to secure them from its abuse. They are restraints on which the peo- 
ple must often rely solely in all representative governments. 


Also take the following words from the latter case: 


Whether the use of a railroad is a public ora private one depends in no measure 
upon the question who constructed it or who owns it. It has never been consi«l- 
ered a matter of any importance that the road was built by the agency of a pri- 
vate corporation. No matter who is the agent, the function performed is that of 
the State. Though the ownership is private, the use is public. So turnpikes, 
bridges, ferries, and canals, although made by individuals under public grants, or 
by companies, are regarded as publici juris. The right to exact tolls or charge 
freights is granted for a service to the public. The owners may be private com- 
panies, but they are compellable to e tthe public to use their works in the man- 
ner in which such works can be used. That all persons may not put their own cars 
upon the read, and use their own motive-power, has no bearing upon the —— 
whether the read is a public highway. It bears only upon the mode of use, of 
which the Legislature 1s the exclusive judge. 

And in the same case the eourt say : 

The railroad can therefore be controlled by the State. Its usecan be defined ; its 
tolls and rates for transportation may be limited. 

It is this decision of the court to which I ask especial attention. 
It meets squarely this question, that the State Legislature may regu- 
late or limit the rates and tolls of any State railroad doing business 
within the State. The advocates of this bill claim that what a State 
Legislature may do in the regulation or limitation of the rates and 
tolls of railroads doing business within a State, Congress may do wi th 
regard to railroads doing an interstate business; that Congress is the 
proper and only power that can do it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, for the argument’s sake, we will suppose that 
this question of the power of Congress to regulate by rates, by tolls, 
railroads carrying on this interstate commerce is unsettled, that the 
courts have not decided it; admit that it is uncertain what might be 
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the decision of the courts; yet, sir, I ask whether under the very 
notural interest which is taken in the question, it is not incumbent 
upon this Congress, in view of the great future and rapidly increas- 
ing magnitude of our internal trade, to meet this question, and 
whether it is not its duty to meet it just now? . 

I fail to find in this bill anything that causes me to hesitate or 
doubt as to my vote in relation to it. Its friends would not claim 
that they had struck at once upon just the measure in all its provis- 
ions that is required, yet they insist that the features of the bill, 
at least in the main, are correct; that its provisions are such as will 
he for the interest of the country. It will meet a demand of the people 
in relation to our interstate commerce; for the people, as I say, do 
demand that Congress shall take some action in relation to if, and 
initiate measures that shall detinitely settle the question whether 
the vast internal commerce of the country shall be regulated solely 
by the capital that is invested in the carrying trade, or whether it 
shall be regulated by Congress, where the Constitution lodges the 
power of regulation. Nothing would be gained by a postponement 
of adecision. An early decision would be in the interest of all parties 
interested. ; 

Some gentlemen say that this is a war against the eapital invested 
in railroads. I deny that it is. Many friends of this measure have 
been among the conspicuous friends of railroads; and those gentle- 
men on this floor who advocate the passage of this bill have voted 
land grants to aid railroads; have hailed their building into the 
frontier country and have contributed to their building. I need not 
speak of the value of these railroads and of the trade they have de- 
veloped in the great West. 

No man should be deemed an enemy to the railroads who should 
say to their managers, “Gentlemen, take all the business which shall 
come to you, but conduct that business honorably and in keeping with 
the demands of the common law.” Labor which produces, as well as 
capital, should have a just protection. The fact that this question 
is before Congress at the present time has been to some a matter of 
wonder. I cannot conceive how it can be a matter of wonder when 
we consider the immense growth of the Northwest, and its immense 
prospective power and wealth, if it be not crippled by shackles forged 
by capital not held to obey just restraints. 

I notice in the remarks of the gentleman from Missonri [Mr. STan- 
AnD] areference to some of the States that are legislating at the 
present time upon this subject. It is true that within the last thirty 
days, the Legislatures of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa have passed - 
laws upon this subject. In two of the States the new State railroad 
laws are almost a transcript of the bill now pending before this House. 
The Legislature of, my own State has passed a law almost word for 
word the bill now before us. I think it will be found that this bill 
has provisions in it that will not only be sustained by the court, but 
will be to us a source of great national prosperity. 

I was alluding to the speech made by the gentleman from Missouri, 
[Mr. STANARD, } and will read the following extract: 

Sir, in 1840 the so-called cereal-producing States of the Northwest moduced 
166,304,000 bushels of grain ; in 150 the increase was nearly double, or 311,580,000 bush- 
els; in 1860 the increase was to 577,255,000 bushels, and in 1870 to 812,155,500 bushels. 
I desire to show the increase in pro:luction in some of the comparatively new States, 
in whatis now the great central cereal-producing region of this country. In 1850 
I}linois produced 77,527,000 bushels of grain ; in 1860, 156,543,000 bushels; in 1870, 
202,036,000 bushels. Wisconsin, in 1850, produced 10,060,000 bushels; in 1860, 
35,°63,000 bushels; in 1870, 64,199,500 bushels. Minnesota produced nothing in 1850; 
in 1°60, 7,564,000 bushels; in 1870, 35,450,000 bushels. Towa, in 1850, produced 
11,209,000 bushels of cereals; in 1860, 57,613,000 bushels ; in 1870, 121,951,900 bushels. 
Missouri in 1850 produced 44,557,000 bushels; in 1860, 81,504,000 bushels; in 1870, 
97,793,000. Kansas in 1260 produced 6,423,000 ; in 1870, 23,725,000 bushels. Nebraska 


produced in 1870 8,372 bushels ; there are no statistics for 1850 and 1860; no produc- 
tion. 


Now, there are some gentlemen who seem to think that our western country is 
pretty well filled up and about finished, and no pees ision necessary for the future. 

have some figures here to show the whole number of acres of land in each of these 
six States, the number of acres that are in cultivation, the number that are notcul 
tivated, and the percentage of that cultivated to the amountof the entire area of 
these six cereal-producing States. In Illinois there are 35,459,200 acres of land, 
19,329,952 of which are cultivated, it being only 55 per cent. of the entire area of 
that State. The area of Wisconsin is 34,511,360 acres, of which 5,899,343 are culti- 
vated, or 17 per cent, of the area of that State. Minnesota has 53,459,840 acres ; 
under cultivation, 2,322,102, or only 4 per cent. of the entire area. Iowa has 
35,223,800 acres ; under cultivation, 9,396,467, or 26 percent. Missouri has 41,°24,000; 
under cultivation, 9,130,615, or 22 per cent. Kansas has 50,187,520; under cultiva- 
tion, 1,971,003, or 4 per cent. Nebraska has 78,084,480; under cultivation, 647,031, or 
less than 1 per cent. of its entire area. 


These statistics are for the year 1870. For the year 1873 the cereal 
products of the cleven Northwestern States were about fourteen hun- 
dred million bushels. Ifbut five handred million bushelsseek amarket, 
andtwenty cents a bushel can be saved citherby a regulation of existing 
railroads or by increased water communications, or by double-track 
railroads, $100,000,000 annually are saved. This money would be 
saved to the laboring classes, the farmers of these States, and the con- 
sumers of the East, and not go to make millionaire railroad kings. 
Will these producers let alone a discussion of the modes to be adopted 
for affecting a cheaper transportation? They cannot and should not. 
The best interests of the whole nation are involved. It would here 
be very easy to show how completely unable existing railroads are to 
transport readily and when needed, these cereals, and also to furnish 
arguments for a systematic improvement of the Mississippi River 
from Lake Itasca to the Gulfof Mexico; the completion of river im- 


provements and canals already begun, the commencement and carly 
construction of other canals. 


The internal commerce of the United States justly demands imme- 
diate attention. ‘The people of the Northwest, the first te feel the 
unequal burdens, are the first to raise their voice. They ask action of 
us. If the dominant party in this Congress has not the courage, the 
moral and intellectual force, to grapyle with the conditions and needs 
of this commerce, the people will hold it unfit for power. They will 
hardly turn to the democratic party for help, for they can bat see how 
insanely that party clings to governmental theories long since eon- 
demned by the people themselves. It is a party of the dead past 
with no element of real popular progress in its creed or policies. 

While we of the West have first spoken, the people of the East will 
very soon join their voices with ours. The gentleman from Maasn- 
chusetts in front of me [Mr. G. F. Hoan) a few weeks ago made the 
very happy and just remark that “we of the East want a prosperous 
West.” I thanked him in my heart then for these true and generous 
words. The people of the East, as I have already said, are interested 
in this question with us of the West, if twenty, or thirty, or forty, 
or one hundred million dollars annually may be saved in the trans- 
mission of the products of the West to the East, and the merchandise 
of the East to the West. The producers and consumers of each sec- 
tion may divide this sum between them; it will help the laboring 
artisan and mechanic of the East, while it shall de but justice to the 
producer of the West. Just policies will produce the largest measure 
of substantial prosperity ; capital invested in railroads, with the im- 
mense traffic that many of them now enjoy, and which they will have 
in the near future, should have no favors granted to it which are net 
given to the laborers who stand back of this traffic. The toilers in 
the shop and on the farm should be protected as well as the managers 
of railroads, who by a word can now raise tolls on the through lines 
that shall take millions from the fruits of labor and add them to the 
unjust accumnlations of capital. 

Ihave alluded incidentally to the duty of this Congress. Our 
legislation up to this hour has not met the expectations of the people. 
It has for this reason done too little for the party which will be held 
responsible. When the salary question was settled, thongh took 
weeks to do it, the people then looked for legislation which should 
bring relief to the business of the country, and yet not till two days 
ago did we come to avote on a measure affecting our national finances, 
The business interests of the country have been neglected. It is 
time to act, and act promptly. The business of the year should be 
no longer delayed. What the people now want, is final action on those 
measures which affect their business. What we may do no one can 
tell; what we ought to is not difficult to tell. 

When we have added to the action of the House on the volume of 
gereenbacks a properly guarded system of free banking, we may then 
let the money measures alone and turn to the interests of our internal 
commerce. 

Timid policies never please the people. They applaud radical, pro- 
gressive measures. A well-considered and extensive system of inter- 
nal improvements would receive a hearty indersement in every section 
of the Union. Touse acommon expression, it would pay. Suppose, to 
illustrate, this Congress were to legalize the issue of forty millions of 
internal-improvement bonds, runningtwenty years at 5 per cent., for 
the improvement of the navigable rivers of the country, the com- 
mencement and completion of canals in such sections of the country 
where commerce called for them; what would be the resnit of this 
action? It would augment the productions of thecountry in asingle 
year more than the entire principal of the bonds ; if would be an earn- 
est of a bound forward in a career of material prosperity. The labor- 
ing men would find work, and every branch of industry would start 
as with the pulsations of a new life. Wenow need legislation full of 
hopefulness ; our country is too full of the elements of wealth to lie 
prostrate a single day. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing let me say that those largely moral ques- 
tions, which in the recent past agitated the country and made parties, 
have been chiefly settled, and those now claiming attention are 
mainly material. It will not do to cling to these past policies and 
measures, but we must show our fitness to legislate by an unmistak- 
able appreciation of the exigencies of the hour, and by the prompt 
adoption of measures suited to meet them. 





Finance—Currency. 


‘ ' - Y mh TQ 
SPEECH OF HON. J. 0. WHITEMOUSE, 
OF NEW YORK, 

IN THE Hovuské OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 27, 1874, 
On the resolution offered by the Committee of Ways and Means to legalize tho 
issue by the Secretary of the Treasury of the $44,000,000 reserve, 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, { voted against the resolution 
offered by the Ways and Means Committee to legalize the reissuing 
of the forty-four millions of legal-tenders by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I thonght it ought not tobe legalized by this House. The 


Treasury may require the amount to mect its maturing obligations ; 
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if so. let it be raised some other way—by temporary loan, if need be. 
I feel bound, at the outset, to record my protest (late though it be) 
to the action of the Secretary of the Treasury in issuing any portion 
of that $44,000,000, Without going into detail, | wish to say that I 
regard that action as unwarranted by the law, as unwise, of evil ex- 
ample, of evil result. That action has, more than all other things 
combined, brought about the present unsettled state of business aflairs, 
to the vast detriment of the country. If the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had held to the laws, and had refused to interfere by this method, 
one thing would have been settled forever; that is, it would have 
been understood that $356,000,000 was the limit of the legal-tender, 
and no party would have found it possible, as an independent meas- 
ure, to have reissued it. His action has unse*tled the financial policy 
of the country, and has now brought to his aid the whole power of the 
Administration, and is made the basis of every argument in favor of 
inflation. Now that it is issued, we hear from every side that it can- 
not be taken back, and that it must therefore be legalized; and that 
is the main position of those who favor increase. 

Wil! gentlemen reflect?’ The legalizing the $44,000,000 heretofore 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury without the authority of law, 
and against the prohibitions of the law—what security have you, 
what assurance has the country, that upon some future pretext he 
may not issue a further sum, to be subsequently legalized? Sir, there 
is ‘no light in which this action of the Government on this subject 
can be viewed that isnot alarming. The losses of the country already 
(aside from the morality or legality of the action) are incalculable. 
Commerce needs nothing so much as a fixity, a settled and fixed policy; 
that the law shall be the law of all in office, and all without office. Six 
months of business are already sacrificed to the nation by the uncer- 
tainties which this action has occasioned. 1 can in no aspect of the 
matter overstate my regret for the course which has in this respect 
been pursued, nor the danger it entails upon the future. I do not, 
sir, favor inflation in any way whatever. The financial question with 
us, sir, is the great question of the day; it is paramount to all others; 
it is a subject which should receive first the most careful considera- 
tion of Congress, for on it hinge the great interests of the country. 
Our industries are paralyzed, and, at the present time, from no other 
cause than the uncertainty which exists in the public mind as to the 
action of Congress in regard to the legalizing of the volume of cur- 
rency. The business interests await the decision with painful anx- 
iety; merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and laborers, all are in a 
state of suspense. They should know without delay, and the amount 
should be fixed by Congress—placed beyond the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to either contract or inflate. 

Mr. Speaker, in presenting my views I shall endeavor to present 
them in a practical business way. 

I assume, sir, the resumption of specie payment at as early a day as 
practicable is deemed desirable by all sound financial and business- 
men. The matter of importance to us is not so much the time, as 
that we are properly prepared to resume before we attempt it. How 
can we prepare the way for it? Not, in my opinion, by any direct 
legislation fixing any particular day or specified time; but by a fixed 
financial policy which shall fix the volume of currency or legal-tend- 
ers; no increase, but rather a contraction till the volume shall not 
exceed $700,000,000. In afew years the business interests of the coun- 
try will show us the only true American financial ‘“‘clasticity” by con 
forming to our financial policy. 

In my opinion, sir, we shall never properly prepare for the resump- 
tion of specie payment until Government and people practice more 
economy. I am pleased to see the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House so suddenly taken with economical ideas. I hope they may 
prove permanent, that this is not a death-bed conversion; for should 
they be continued in power beyond the present Administration I fear 
their extravagance would plunge the nation into bankruptey. The 
first lesson to be learned is strict economy in every department of the 
Government, commencing at Washington, and in all the departments 
from Maine to California, the great lakes to the gulf; Army, Navy, 
custom-houses, post-offices, Indian Bureau, and internal revenue. 

I beg to call the attention of the House to the receipts and expenses 
of a portion of the custom-houses as enumerated by the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee : 





MAINE. 

Receipts. Expenditures. 

Machias...... obs tebece epeghekeebaeetesenesscbesunqupsees 7194 46 $6, 868 72 
Premokeean's Bay ..00c cccccacysese saves vccbeetetescecce 24 68 6, 783 00 
COORIERD concen snacee opnenneneqesseeseve yenanen senepnesens 223 54 8, 562 25 
WS cécancnncac nernneetecscusévenvesensnsensesanees 54 60 4, 074 47 
97 28 26,288 44 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CRROSONEER «dad cincdended ceatsdamien an stdin +k ttbtewe $3, 164 61 $18, 911 00 
TIE. scveneusnentnithnnniicte tates nitnnebyestes 513 65 1,657 79 


SID «cca wacnceuianumemael ates aut aianihiine wii 7 90 6, 650 00 





3, 686 16 27,218 79 

RHODE ISLAND 
I I $216 62 $1, 805 67 
TT is cide one hee tineawnm neianicn nih nated eee eal 2,164 40 7, 462 12 











2, 281 02 9, 267 79 














CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts. Expenditures. 





NEON. one ov emensksvene iendan chile daiibne tanita £1, 680 00 $1, 980 a6 
NGL. tbs cnkdbeudausGesstarcdbisnvesthacuneeue 2, 364 12 4,055 &5 
4, 044 12 6, 036 71 

Gross receipts and expenditures....................- 10, 608 58 


68, 811 73 
With this exhibit, I leave the Eastern States, merely remarkine 
that Government patronage and money may well carry the Eastern 
States for the republican party when it costs $6.48 to collect one 
dollar. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Receipts. Expenditures. 


ST pints cunnidendeiinh hkssimideainks deities we $1, 094 16 $7,915 43 
Little Egg Harbor 





: EE TLAPDOD. . 00 ee ene e ee eee ee eee ene e eee e eee e ee eee  ceeeeeee 4, 324 00 
iinet a nibh bit Rakhi eas Ode eenn ede. acnenemenrens 1, 656 58 
PE scas¢pwiattisindss cone nh nienaksesetessbaneacee sacceaen "849 29 
Burlington...... ewccncccccccccccescccccccccccccccccccccs 302 20 534 00 

1, 396 36 15, 279 40 


Cost of collection, $10.94 to collect a dollar. (The Administration 
carried New Jersey last fall.) 
MARYLAND. 


‘ Expenditures, 
III nis cociostcth iis bites dated inbiadidin wig pepediaian ote ose diem aaa eminence $2, 246 64 
i ns n¢dtddus edacuie aa hadteb aban does om ekomw@e hee lie Cees 4,555 00 


6, 801 64 





Here it costs $6,801.64 to collect nothing. 

I will not detain the House by a further exhibit. 

The custom-houses I have enumerated are but a portion of those 
which do not collect from customs enough to pay expenses. Why 
cannot these and others in old parts of the country be closed, Goy- 
ernment property sold, and not be detrimental to the commerce of 
the country, or lessen the receipts from customs, saving a large 
amount of money annually, and those employed in them and the 
superfluous employés in the different departments of the civil service 
become producers instead of a burden upon the Treasury of the na- 
tion? They may be useful for election purposes, but very expensive 
to a heavily taxed and suffering people burdened to keep up this 
big army of officials. The large salaries and perquisites are too often 
used to corrupt the franchise. It is full time to have our system of 
collecting the revenues from our custom-houses, post-oilices, and in- 


.ternal revenues overhauled. 


“Reform!” “reform!” is called for by the people. This system has 
been growing upon us for years, and while we are passing through 
this shrinkage incidental to the resumption of specie payments all 
unnecessary burdens should be lopped off, lifted from the people. It 
is said, and truly, that every able-bodied man who comes to this 
country adds $1,000 toits wealth; they help to develop the agricultural 
and mineral wealth of the country. Why not turn the fifteen thou- 
sand employés in the Government. Departments, who can be spared, 
into the productive interests of the country, and add $15,000,000 to its 
wealth, saving an annual expenditure of at least $22,500,000! Ah, sir, 
I willtell you why: they are often placed in the Departments by Con- 
gressmen without regard to fitness or the requirements of the Depart- 
ments, but for political influence, and are expected to vacate their 

»lace for a few weeks about election time to attend to the political 
interests of the parties to whom they owe their appointments. 

Asa commercial nation inthe family of nations we occupy pre- 
cisely the same relative position as we severally doin our individual 
communities. If weas individuals spend more than we earn, we are 
growing poor; but, if by greater industry and economy we earn more 
than we spend, we are growing rich. That is precisely what we will 
have to do as a nation before we will be prepared to resume specie 
payments. Export more than we import, bring the balance of trade 
in our favor, then the resumption of specie payments will come to us 
in the only natural and safe way, governed and controlled by the 
natural laws of trade. As far as our internal finances are concerned, 
the people have the most unbounded confidence in the security of our 
circulating currency ; it is guaranteed by the Government; all the real 
and personal estate of the nationis pledged for its ultimate redemp- 
tion. When it is redeemed in coin the people will not only have full 
confidence in it, but hoard it as they did coin in 1867. Then the peo- 

le had not confidence in our circulating medium; they disposed of 
it as fast as possible. In 1873 they hoarded it, and hence the scarcity ; 
banks suspended on a currency basis; the people had more confidence 
in the greenbacks and the national-bank issues than in the banks 
themselves, or even the savings-banks. The New York City savings- 
banks had on deposit last September over $170,000,000—mostly the 
savings of the mechanical and laboring classes of its one million 
people, showing clearly the industry, economy, and thrift of that 
portion of the population. 

Mr. Speaker, there are more people inthe manufacturing establish- 
ments of New York, from Fourteenth street to the Battery, than in 
any two manufacturing cities in New England. 

The bonds purchased by the Government during the “panic” were 
mostly sold to it by the savings-banks, and the greenbacks locked 
up in their vaults to meet the demands of their depositors. I think, 
sir, I underestimate when I state that $50,000,000 of our circulating 
medium was hoarded in that way, and in the pockets of the people of 
the city of New York. Although business has not revived since the 
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“ panic,” by reason, as I believe, in a great measure, of the uncer- 
tainty of the action of Congress in regard to our jinancial matters, 
vet the currency is fast flowing into the banks and the regular chan- 
nels of trade. There is no difliculty in obtaining money to pay for 
real values, or to carry on any sound business. Money is plenty and 
cheap in all financial centers; like water, it Ww ill find its level; it will 
eravitate where trade and commerce call it, and when not required 
in trade will center in the financial centers until the requirements of 
the business interests of the country call for its circulation. The peo- 
ple of the South and far West will find plenty of money in their 
localities to pay for their products when ready for market. If they 
have any left after paying their debts, it will remain with them. It 
would not be any different though we should double the present 
volume of our currency. What the business interests of the country 
now require is @ fixed financial policy ; the absence of it is what 
paralyzes the great industries and business interests of the country. 
The supply of manufactured goods in the market is light. Nothing 
but the uncertainty in regard to the action of Congress retards the 
industries of the nation. Nothing but dire necessity will compel the 
Government and people of this country to practice more economy. 
We have of late commenced in earnest; we should not turn back. No 
more inflation, Mr. Speaker. Let us advance toward the specie basis ; 
when we have reached it, then we can maintain the commercial in- 
terests of the country on the only recognized standard of value of the 
commercial world—specie, or currency on the specie basis. 

The products of farmers, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and 
laborers will not command perhaps as much in currency; but its pur- 
chasing power will be as large, and with this advantage we shall be 
on a safe and sure foundation. The theory of finance of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY] is far-stretched and tine-spun, 
and is only adapted for home consumption, home use. It would per- 
haps answer our own people quite well if we would wall up the Ameri- 
can nation, shut ourselves up, be a world within ourselves. But we 
are a commercial nation; our finances should be placed on a com- 
mercial basis. 

Some theorists assert that gold is of no essential use to us; that it 

should be treasured up by the Government and banks until a suflicient 
amount has accumulated to resume. I beg to call the attention of 
such theorists to this fact, (as sound and clear to my mind as any 
mathematical problem can be,) that if exchange is against us our 
specie will be taken from us. The true road to specie payment is re- 
trenchment and economy. Those who present so doleful a picture of 
contraction, compared with inflation, 1 think make a great mistake if 
they at any time in the future desire a return to specie payment. 
We shall at some time have to ford this stream of inflation. cold and 
repulsive as it is. Why stand shivering on its banks? Shall we still 
further swell its turbid waters, and finally have to cross it with less 
strength and vitality to resist the current? I know full well the de- 
sire of some portions of the country for more currency and banks. I 
would give them all the banks they can furnish money to establish. 
I know full well they are anxiously waiting to hear how we can 
prepare the way for them. The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, after some two months’ deliberation, presented a bill, desiring 
it to be recommitted tothem. The chairman of the committee stated 
they desired to see what impression it made on the country. If the 
gentlemen of the committee intend to wait until they can present a 
financial seheme to the House which will suit all sections of the 
country, all conditions of the people—those who are speculating, 
overtrading ; those who desire a plenty of money and nothing to pur- 
chase it with—they will have to wait and turn over the great ques- 
tion of finance to their successors next session. The financial problem 
can be properly solved if grappled with on sound financial principles. 
I will briefly state my views to the House. 
_ Inthe first place, I would establish free banking, with the follow- 
ing conditions: All circulation should be based upon the deposit of 
Government bonds. I think it essential for the security of the peo- 
ple thatthe national Government should control the circulating cur- 
rency of the country. Our present circulation is the best we have 
ever had. All portions of the country which desire the establishment 
of more banks should be permitted to have them in proper proportion 
to their wealth and population ; specified amounts should be reserved 
for States and Territories now destitute, giving them the opportu- 
nity of taking the amount accorded to them in five or ten years. 
The balance should be free to any section of the country that might 
apply for it. 

When banks call for circulation, issue to them, upon the deposit of 
bonds, the amount of currency the law accords to them, and cancel 
an equal amount of legal-tenders, and so on until the whole amount 
of $356,000,000 of legal-tenders shall have been canceled. That would 
keep the volume of curreney the same. The increasing population, 
wealth, and trade of the country would be working a silent, unper- 
ceived contraction, which would eventually place us on a sownd finan- 
cial basis, founded and established upon a solid and safe resumption. 
Governed and controlled by the laws of commerce and trade, to them 
Wwe must conform as a nation, if we would conduct our financial 
affairs upon the basis of other commercial nations. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard objections made by gentlemen on this 
floor to the Government paying interest on the bonds pledged by banks 


48 security for circulation. It should be borne in mind that the banks 


are heavily taxed by the local and general governments, especially 
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those in commercial centers. They pay Lper cent. on the gross ciren- 
lation issued to them, and are required ‘by law to keep 25 per cent. as 
a reserve, making the Government tax on the available amount 1} 
per cent. 

Permit me to quote from the remarks of Mr. Buel, of New York, 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency. That gentleman, 
interested as a banker, lives in the financial metropolis of the nation. 
His testimony on the bearings of our present banking law on the 
interior portions of our country may therefore be deemed perfectly 
disinterested. 

Mr. Buel illustrates as follows: 

Allow me to illustrate, and suppose, for example, the case of a bank organized in 
a small town in New York State : 

The capitalists of the place subscribe a capital stock of, say - 
This sum is taken to the United States Treasury and lent to the Gove 


ment, and for which the bank receives in United States fives, 
price, say 


S100, 000 
rn 
at prese nt 


ebeeessccacer Cas cdecce cesses cosesé os . ‘ e4, 000 
This United States stock is then taken by the bank and lodged with the 

Comptroller of the Currency, and he issues to it 90 per cent. national cur 

TFORCY, GRY... ccc ccccccccceces duseccceseceadéeceesouese eee — 75, 600 
Of this, or its equivalent, the law says 15 per cent. as reserve must bo 

BO Cab CNN WIN aid < wdc ns seeneddactewiincass kGntise eedebeiinw jeeeei 11, 340 
Which, deducted from the $75,600, leaves the bank to loan out to its 

dealers and obtain interest for, but........- Ritied-cadint dite anmaitedans 64, 260 


Now the practical operation of this is, that of the loanable capital of the place 


$100,000 has been contributed and paid into the bank, and the place has got back as 


loanable capital or credits its own notes for only $64,260. The place, instead of 
‘inflating’ its loanable capital by organizing a bank, has got one-third less by the 


operation. 


Now let us see how the profits stand. Tho principal sources of profit 
in small places are from circulation and deposits: 


+ for banks 


1. Interest on the United States bonds, $84,000, 5 per cent. in 


gold, is $4,200, which, at 12 per cent. premium, is worth 84,704 00 
2. Interest at 7 per cont. on the 364,260, currency, allowed by 
Sb eee 4,498 20 


. We will suppose the bank able to attract say $50,000 depos- 
its, upon which it pays no interest, which is a liberal sup- 
position for banks of this character; deduct reserve re- 
quired by law, 15 per cent., $7,500, leaves $42,500, which, at 
7 per cent. interest, gives the bank. .-. 2,975 00 


I NON i accae swedetnsyshsbuss ou cesudeedecuedicatussendde $12, 177 20 


From total profits we have to deduct for United States tax on 

capital not in United States stocks, $16,000, 4 per cent.... 880 00 
Mine 05 Ge CIIOBINGION, 1 DOF CORE. «5000. cnccwe cone ceewnccces 756 00 
Also tax on #50,000 deposits, 4 per cent.... .... ...... 250 00 

In the city of New York, for 1874, the State, county, and city 
tax rate will probably be 3 per cent.; and in Albany City, 5 
yer cent. and upward. In smaller cities and villages in New 
Fork State the rate of tax is from 2 to5 per cent. In New 
York and Albany Cities banks are assessed upon the whole 
capital, par value; and by the law of the State is required to 
be 80 assessed everywhere in the State. 
State and county and town tax on the capital, say only 2 per 

A ak sr aliek caine iad Uglies Stina sida be ct tire 2,000 00 
Salary of officers, rent, &c.............-.... 3, 500 00 

aE at CONN ANG on ois s 5 se sltnnnes carious Het dads dus .... 6,586 00 

Leaving a total balance of profit above paying expenses, taxes, &e., but 

no allowance for bad debts 5, 561 20 


Not enough of total profits left to pay the stockholders a dividend of even 6 por 


cent. on their capital. 


If the Government should relinquish the tax on banks it should re- 
tain a part of theinterest on bonds pledged by banks as security for 
cirenlation, what proportion I will not state, merely remarking that 
banks of deposit and discount are essential to the business interests 
of the country, and should not be so severely taxed or hampered as 
to drive capital from such investments. The matter of circulation is 
not an item of so much importance to city banksas to country banks. 


The profits of city banks are mostly derived from deposits loaned to 


their customers, a reciprocal arrangement between them. The banks 
in the interior have much smaller deposits, which cannot be relied upon 
for profits. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that the greenbacks should be allowed 
to remain in circulation any longer than necessary to effect the change 
which I have mentioned. They should be retired at as early a day 
as possible, and currency issued by the Government to the banks on 
the deposit of United States bonds substituted for them. Such eur 
rency, after resumption of specie payment, would in time of financial 
panic be more reliable than the greenback itself. Both would be 
secured by the same national security, but this advantage in favor 
the currency issued to the banks. The Government has nothing to 
redeem its promises to pay in coin with, except what the law accords 
to it. When it pays out the amount in the Treasury it must await 
the slow process of recuperation by collections from duties on imports 
and internal taxes. It must then await the slow process of law for 
replenishment. 

‘The banks have as security for their cireulation Government bonds, 
the pledged security of the nation, same as the greenbacks, with the 
midition of the personal security of the stockholders in case of a deficit, 
to the full amount of their stock. Their deposits are loaned on com- 
mercial billsmaturing daily, which would be collected far more rapidly 
in time of panics than the more slow method of Government collec- 
tions. Capital is sensitive. The financial barometer gives warning 
of the approach of astorm. The small cloud appears in the distant 
horizon; the financial navigator begins to reef sails preparatory to 
breasting the coming storm. They call in loans; loan on short time; 
strengthen themselves to be prepared to meet liabilities. 

The banks under the present law could only be called upon to 
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redeem in coin their own bills as presented at their counters for re- 
demption. That would be a slow process with the circulation of the 
banks seattered over the broad extent of the country. Not so with 


the greenbacks, A large portion of them would be treasured up in 
the banks as a reserve to meet liabilities. In case of a sharp run on 
the banks for specie, a large portion of them would be presented at 
the Treasury for redemption in coin; the banks and individuals would 
hoard them. I repeat thet it is important for the Government to 


retire its greenbacks at the earliest possible time. It would be far 
less disastrous to us as a nation to have a portion of our banks 


suspend specie payment than it would be to have the Treasury of the 
nation suspend. The theory of redeeming the ereenbacks in gold- 
bearing bonds would not be redemption in specie, but merely ex 
changing one promise to pay for another. 

Mr. Speaker, the House will perceive from the statement I have 
made, the obstacles in the way of establishing new banks, in conse- 
quence of having to purchase bonds at the present premium of from 
14 to 19 per cent. to obtain 90 per cent. of circulation, losing the use 
of some 30 per cent. of the capital. 

I recommend a new issue of bondsfor banking purposes, 4 per cents, 
having a long time to run, say twenty to forty years, principal and 
interest payable in gold coin, interest payable quarterly, to be sold at 
par for banking purposes, as security for cirenlation issued to the 
banks on the deposit of the bonds, 90 per cent, of currency to be is- 
sued on them; also allowing the banks now having circulation to 
exchange the new 4 per cent. bonds forthose now held by the Depart- 
ment as security for circulation. This would fund a fraction of the 
publie debt with a low rate of interest-bearing bonds, I think the 
credit of the Government is now so good that ina few years $7 00,000,000 
of our bonded debt might be thus funded asseenrity for the currency 
of the country, saving in interest annually $14,000,000, 

At the time our present banking law was framed we were in the 
midst of our civil war. The Government was rapidly issuing 6 per 
cent. bonds at par in eurreney; it was wise at that time to limit 
the currency issued on them to banks at ninety cents on the dollar. 

A 4 per cent. bond, such as I have named, would sell at par, and 
would be ample security for the redemption of 90 per cent. currency 
issued on their deposit. This would afford facilities for banking 
without the loss of available capital to the amount I have indicated. 

The greenbacks received for the bonds should be canceled to the 
same amount of the banking currency issued, thus keeping the bal- 
ance of currency the same ; the surplus, as it may accrue in amount 
to $5,000,000, to be used for the purchase of our various issues of bonds. 

Thus, the Government would in time withdraw all its greenbacks, 
and they would be replaced by currency issued to the banks through- 
out the country upon the pledge, as security for their redemption, of 
the bonds of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, in this long discussion I do not hear the fact as often, 
or with as much foree as it deserves, that paper is not the constitu- 
tional currency of the country; that instrument knows gold and 
silver, and nothing besides. lam not here to question the wisdom or 
the necessity which in the extremity of the national peril drove us in 
this direction. But the war was closed eight years since, and now the 
national peril arises from the very means adopted to save its existence. We 
are bound not only by the necessities of the law, but by the partially 
forgotten reverence for the instrament upon which we rely for pros- 
perity and perpetuity, tosurmount objections and returu again to the 
sanctions of the fundamental law. 


Banking and Currency. 


‘ 11) n T T T 
SPEECH OF HON. JOWIN P. JONES, 
OF NEVADA, 

IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 1, 1874. 

Tho Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 617) to provide for the 
rodemption and reissue of United States notes and for free banking— 

Mr. JONES said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It seems to me it isthe Middle States, the Western 
States, and the Southern States that lack prosperity, when they come 
here and tell us they have no product with which they can get the 
kind of money that the world uses to transact its business, and which 
is acknowledged everywhere to be the standard of value. I eannot 
seo how it is that the currency of this country is at from 10 to 15 per 
cent. discount, and yet that there is not enough of it, unless it is be- 
canse the people distrust their Government and have no faith in its 
stability. 

Senators tell us that we need more banks in this, that, and the 
other locality in the Southern and Western States. Let me ask, is 
there any power in State lines that prohibits money going from one 

(ate across its boundariesinto another? Lf this money is wanted in 
one section of the country and it exists in another, will it not travel 
from the section in which it is to the place where it is wanted? We 
find no difliculty in getting all the gold we require in California, 














Nevada, and Oregon. Gold and silver are the chief products of 
Nevada, and we pay out that gold and silver to whoever will come 
with what we want and give us the most for it; and I presume that 
gold will travel to any country where it is not made a fugitive hy 
vicious enactments that make irredeemable paper a legal-tender for 
obligations and debts. Whenever you make a paper money that has 
no intrinsic value whatever a legal-tender for the payment of debts, 
then gold will disappear from the circulation. 

Mr. MORTON. Let me ask my friend a question. Nevada, I be- 
lieve, is a State in the Union, and yet Nevada refused to accept that 
which the Congress of the United States did make a legal tender, and 
the legal-tender currency of the United States has beet persistently 
rejected both in Nevada and California. : 

Mr. JONES. The people of Nevada were honest enough to do this: 
When a man agreed to pay a certain sum in gold and silver, which 
were worth more than greenbacks, they forced him todo it. They 
were unable to see how the Government could be assisted by allowing 
a debtor to plunder his creditor. It is one of the glories of that 
State, and one of the glories of that coast, that debtors there were 
never permitted to plunder their creditors, as it seems to me is sought 
to be done here at this time. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question right 
there? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. [ask him what wonld have become of our country 
if all the States of the Union had followed the example of Nevada 
and rejected the legal-tenders ? 

Mr. JONES. We should have put down the rebellion for fifteen 
hundred millions less money than it did cost. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. That is true. 

Mr. JONES. That is what would have happened to this country. 
And more than this, we should have been spared all the embarrass- 
ments and uncertainties which have nearly overwhelmed us during 
the past nine years. We should have saved since the close of the 
war a hundred millions a year, and prevented untold disasters yet to 
come if we do not retrace our steps, and which will, as I believe, 
imperil the honor and prosperity of the country. Why, sir, if the 
opportunity the war gave us to issue the greenbacks had been denied 
us, and if such great benefits, as some seem to think, have flowed 
from such issue, I tremble at the contemplation of the condition we 
should have been in if peace had continued, and the glorious opening 
had been lost to us forever ; for with the increase of population and 
the alleged necessity of a certain amount of money per capita, we 
never could have owed enough on which to do our business. 

Now, sir, whatdid happen? Ignoring the history of other nations ; 
taking no warning from the wrecks of false financial systems strewn 
along their pathway, the first thing we did was to make irredeemable 
paper a legal tender, and thereby almost immediately advanced the 
price of everything 100 per cent. Having thus made everything we 
were compelled to buy double its former price, we then entered upon the 
negotiation of loans and a rigorous system of taxation to raise money 
with which to buy. This we should have done in the start, and what 
we could have done; but we tirst thoroughly demoralized the whole 
country and all its industries ; we plundered the creditors and allowed 
the debtors to discharge their obligations by paying from 30 to 50 
per cent. less than they owed, and then we started to raise money for 
putting down the rebellion in the only way we should have done in 
the commencement. We resorted at the outset to measures con- 
ckemned by financiers everywhere; to that which I would only have 
been willing to do at the last extremity. When every dollar had 
been raised that could be raised by taxation; when every man had 
been put into our ranks that conld have been foreed into them by 
conscription, then, as a last resort, I would have agreed to the issue 
of irredeemable paper money, A great war cannot be carried on by 
pieces of paper payable atconvenience and bearing no interest. This 
paper currency, instead of adding strength to the imperiled country, 
was a source of weakness. Its issuance was an impeachment of the 
patriotism of the nation, and an underrating of the resources of the 
country. It was a cheat upon the people in teaching them the per- 
nicious idea that in carrying on a great civil war economy and indus- 
try were not necessary; that production and destruction were con- 
vertible terms; and that the activity of the printing-press in the pro- 
duction of paper money would amply compensate for the activity of 
arinies in the destruction of wealth. 

Mr. MORTON. I will say to my friend that his position is con- 
sistent, inasmuch as he regards the greenback as a curse from the 
beginning. 

Mr. JONES. I do, most undoubtedly, and I further believe that 
it is the duty of men to face that question. I know that the loyal 
people of the United States have been disinclined to discuss the mo- 
rality or wisdom of the financial measures of the Government inan- 
gurated during the rebellion. So joyful were they with the thought 
that we were able to put it down at all, that they have not cared to 
scrutinize the means by which it was suppressed. But it seems to 
me, if “history is philosophy teaching by example,” it is the duty of 
this body to investigate the subject, so that in case another rebellion 
shall arise we may see whether the last one was not put down at 
about double the cost that need to have been incurred. It seems to 
me that it was, and that the experience of the past is the best light 
to guide our footsteps in the future. 
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Much is said about the value of the greenback; the superior quality 


of the Government money, the best, as they tell us, that the world has 
ever seen; one Senator, ina moment of supremestexaltation, declaring 


it * battle-born.” We are told that the honor aud entire resources of 
this great Government are pledged to its redemption. What is this 
“creat Government” so far as that pledge is concerned ? At present, 
it is this Senate. Some appear to think that there is a power exclu- 
sive of this body whose honor is pledged to the redemption of the 
vreenbacks. If this Senate votes that it will not pay them, then the 
honor of this country is not pledged at this time to their redemption. 
This Senate has voted on several amendments to the bill under con- 
sideration that it will not pay them; it has voted that it will take 
no means toward paying them; and that it will not look to any day 
inthe future when the creditors of this country may expect that it 
will pay them at all; and unless some future Senate shall be elected, 
unless some body shall hereafter convene in this Chamber, that will 
be more careful of the lmnor of the country than the present Senate 
seeins now inclined to be, I do not understand how that honor is to be 
kept unsullied or the pledge redeemed. Most certainly an additional 
issue of irredeemable paper money is a violation of the spirit of the 
pledge and a step in the direct road to ruin, bankruptcy, and dis- 
honor. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator spoke of the pledge of this Senate rep- 
resenting the Government. He does not mean to say that the Senate 
is the Government ? 

Mr. JONES. So far as the redemption of the Government’s prom- 
ises are concerned, it is. 

Mr. LOGAN. Thenevery time the Senatoris defeated a part of the 
Government is defeated. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, I mean that the Senate is the Govern- 
ment, not in its power to enact a law, but in its power to prevent the 
enactment of one. No law can be passed without the assent of the 
Senate. When Senators grow eloquent about some great government, 
so sacred that we scarcely dare to raise our eyes and gaze upon it, be- 
ing pledged to the redemption of these pieces of paper, what do they 
mean? Do they not know that whenever a majority of this body 
refuses to vote that this paper shall at some future time be redeemed, 
then that pledge is broken and the honor on which it rested is scat- 
tered to the four winds and vanishes into thin air? 

I believe that the present financial system is an injury and only an 
injury to all the industries of this country, and a comparison of the 
census statistics for 1850, 1860, and 1870 will make it manifest. 

When people complain that the banks of this country are viciously 
distributed, if can also be shown that the industries of the country 
are viciously distributed. Men have not been left free to select the 
occupations which they can best and most profitably follow. When- 
ever an intlation occurs, such as has taken place, the first rise in price 
takes place in stocks, worthless and otherwise; the stocks upon the 
market in Wall street, that are shuttlecocked between the battle- 
doors of the “ bulls” and “bears.” Thenext thing torise in the country is 
personal property, fabrics that men can speculate in and the operations 
in Which can be closed within brief periods. The next property to 
rise is city lots and rents of every description. You see your city 
property figuring magnificently on the assessment rolls, and men 
spending their anticipated incomes from the rents of such property. 
The next thing that rises in price is labor. The last of all that rises 
is agricultural lands. 

Now mark what the census tells us. In 1860 there were thir- 
teen hundred thousand people engaged in manufactories in this coun- 
try. The wages paid to them amounted to about $378,000,000, In 
dealing with figures I give round numbers, and do not pretend to be 
entirely accurate, because I am speaking from recollection. ‘The capi- 
tal stock of the manufacturing establishments of the United States 
was about $1,000,000,000, the product was $1,800,000,000, and I will 
say that during that year our exports were much larger than our 
imports. We were exporting of cotton fabrics about $12,000,000, I 
believe, to China. 

In 1870 there were about two millions of people engaged in manufac- 
tories. They received about $775,000,000 in wages. In other words, 
about 50 per cent. more were engaged in the business of mauufactures 
than in 1860, and they received about double the wages. The capital 
use in this manufacturing business was about $2,100,000,000. One 
would suppose that the product would be about 50 per cent., certainly 
not more than 75 per cent., above that of 1860; but the product, instead 
of being $1,800,000,000, was $4,200,000,000, or nearly 150 per cent. more 
than in 1860, This increase was in the price of the product and not 
the quantities produced. 

Phese figures seemed to show extraordinary prosperity in the man- 
ufacturing interests; but the panic of September dispelled the illu- 
sion. The tremendous superstructure of credit wpon which this 
apparent prosperity rested was based on too slender a foundation of 
actual capital, and the moment the public contidence was shaken the 
entire manufacturing interests of the country were paralyzed and 
many of the oldest houses ruined. 

: Phe Superintendent of the Census computes the average increase 
in prices of manufactured articles at 56 per cent. in 1870 over those 
of 1860. The farmers and producers of our raw materials pay this 56 
per cent. upon all they consume in the production of their crops, and 
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in addition thereto they pay enormous protits which the retail dealers 
| always exact when an inconvertible paper currency is the circulating 
|} medium. Those dealers always put their prices at rates which will 
insure them against the possible depreciation in value of the eurreney 
from the time of sale till the day of payment and also return them 
an exorbitant interest on the credit extended. 

And now as to the condition of the agricultural interest in 1870. 
The decade between 1850 and 1860 exhibited a much higher degree 
of prosperity in this direetion than that between L860 and 1870, view 
ing it from whatever stand-point you choose, People seem to have 
left their farms and sought the cities to engage in the semi gambling 
business of manufacturing, made so by an inconvertible paper money. 

There were nearly six millions of people engaged in agrieulture in 
1870; the value of their farms, with implements, machinery, and live 
stock, was $11,000,000,000, ‘This enormous sum represents the capital 
then invested in agricultural pursuits in the United States. And what 
was the product of, or the return for, this vast investment? About 
S2,400,000,000, 

We havethus seen two millions of people engaged in manifacturing, 
Withacapital of $2, 100,000,000, flood the country witha product valned 
at $4,200,000,000 ; now deduct the eost of raw material used in this great 
production, which was $2,400,000,000, and you have $1,800,000,000 Left 
to represent the interest on the $2,100,000,000 of capital and the 
earnings of two million people employed. Inother words, two million 
people, witha capital of $2, 100,000,000, earned overs1,800,000,000 in the 
year L&70, whilesix million people, witha capitalof over SL1,000,000,000, 
earned but $2,400,000,000 in agricultural pursuits during the same 
period. Three times the number of laborers, employing more than 
five times the amount of capital, receive but 33 per cent, more as the 
gross amount of their product. This is 8900 to each person engaged 
in manufactures against $400 to each engaged in agriculture. 

And yet honorable Senators inform us here that we want more 
paper money, so that the inflation in prices of personal property and 
of stocks, and of the business that draws our population to the cities, 
shall be indefinitely increased, that speculation shall be aggravated, 
and that the farmer shall receive less and less from year to year, while 
the gambler and the stock-jobber shill get more and more. They 
want money for what? I have seen nobody anywhere who wants to 
hire out, but everybody wants to hire somebody else. 

We do not want to have enterprise stimulated in this country. We 
want labor encouraged by better money. We want the laborer who 
receives his pay for a day’s work to know that it will not shrink in 
value on his way to the store where he buys the necessaries of life. 
We want no more banks of circulation without redemption, for though 
Ladmit that they are great institutions for the accumulation of wealth, 
they do very little toward its production. They absorb nearly all 
the surplus property in their immediate vieinity. They adorn with 
palatial residences the avenues where gamblers and stock-jobbers 
dwell, while they cover the fartas with blisters in the shape of mort- 
gages. 

What need of more banks?) What relief can additional banks give 
to those who have no security to offer for loans? Who fails now to 
obtain loans on sufficient security? As it is claimed that there is 
but an insignificant profit of 2 per cent. on circulation, while 
money in the South and West readily commands from 1 to 2 per 
cent. per month, why are not banks of deposit, requiring no charter 
from Government, more to the purpose than additional banks of cireu- 
lation? Will the money-lender refuse to be satistied unless he re- 
ceives not only the interest on his capital but also a charter from 
the Government to collect interest on what he owes? For the bank 
issues, Which we call money, are really mere evidences of the bank’s 
indebtedness. 

Does the much-eulogized bank currency lack the flexibility to 
enable it to reach the places where it is most wanted? Is the locality 
of the bank important to the borrower? Will not the best interest 
and security bring the money from any distance for investment? If 
all the banks of the United States were in Texas, would New York 
suffer for the wantof money? Did not the surplus capital of Europe 
come to carry on our war and build our railroads?) Doubt that water 
will find its level; doubt that quicksilver will find the pores of the 
vessel containing it; doubt that atmosphere will press toward a 
vacuum, but do not doubt that capital will seek the best invest- 
ments as to interest and security. 

I can see nothing to result from additional issues of inconvertible 
paper money but inevitable disaster. It would work the confiscation 
now of asmall portion of the creditor's property for the use of the 
debtor, to be succeeded from time to time by further contiscations, 

Most of the representatives here of States that are claimed to be 
debtor States desire an increase of this currency. I say to them that 
no nation can be strong and be dishonest; no nation can be strong 
and attempt to confiscate the property of one citizen and give if to 
another; no nation can make money plenty when it says to the ered- 
iter who has loaned it, “You shall receive back only a portion of 
what you have loaned in full satisfaction of the debt.” A spoliation 
of this character will take away the inducement for the creation and 
accumulation of property, and, if such a policy continues, I venture 
the prediction that the time is not far distant when, as was said in 
the times of the worthless continental money, the hard-hearted and 
nimble-footed debtor will pursue his fugitive creditor and will pay 
him without pity and without remorse, 
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Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and to 
discard forever a standard of value?) Did any country ever aceumu- 
late wealth, achieve greatness, or attain a high civilization without 
such standard? And what but gold can be that standard? What 
other thing on earth possesses the requisite qualities? Its value is 
represented by the average amount of labor required to produce it, 
Its scarcity gives a small quantity of it great value, so that it is 
easily transported from place to place. It is capable of division and 
subdivision, and also of being reunited—all without loss. It is in 
every commercial country made into coins and stamped, by national 
authority, with a certificate as to fineness and weight. It is flexible 
and self-regulating, and flows by natural laws wherever the exigen- 
cies of trade demand it. 

Gold is the articulation of commerce. It is the most potent agent 
of civilization. It is gold that has lifted the nations from barbarism. 
It has done more to organize society, to promote industry and insure 
its rewards, to inspire progress, to encourage science and the arts, than 
gunpowder, steam, and electricity. 

The use of gold had its origin in the necessities of mankind. The 
human heart is set upon it. It will command the proper services of 
everybody at all times and in all places. The necessities which com- 
pel its use are as inexorable to-day as they were at the beginning, 
although improved systems of exchange have diminished the proporx- 
tionate volume necessary to do the work. 

So exact a measure is it of human effort, that when it is exclusively 
used as money it teaches the very habit of honesty. It neither deals 
in nor tolerates false pretenses. It cannot lie, It keeps its promises 
to rich and poor alike. 

While it has seen human institutions perish and human govern- 
ments crumble and decay, it is itself imperishable. The gold that 
was in Solomon’s temple possessed the same qualities as the gold dug 
to-day from the sandsof Africa. The gold of California and the gold 
of Australia are precisely the same. It defies the corroding hand of 
time and the friction of the ages. It is the common denominator of 
values. It makes possible the classification of labor and the equita- 
ble interchange of commodities. Gold has intervened in the bargains 
made between meén since the dawn of civilization, and it has never 
failed to faithfully fulfill its part as the universal agent and servant 
of mankind. But it withdraws from the companionship of the be- 
dizened harlot called irredeemable paper money, and says to every 
people, “Banish her before you look for my return.” It is the oxy- 
gen in the commercial atmosphere, and its absence produces financial 
usphyxia ' 

The value of gold is not affected by the stamp of Government. 
That is merely the final and reliable evidence of its weight and fine- 
Hess. 

You must have something with the attribute of extension when you 
measure extension; to measure weight you must have something of 
specific gravity ; and to measure value you must have something of 
value—something that requires labor to produce it. Gold has this requi- 
site. The stamp ona gold dollar says in effect: “This Government 
pledges its honor that this coin is nine-tenths fine and contains 25.8 
grains in weight.” The Government stamp on every piece of coin is 
a certificate to mankind that the bearer has rendered a service unto 
society which is measured by that piece of metal, and that he is en- 
titled to an equivalent service from society in return, payable on 
demand. Such a draft has never yet been dishonored. 

What does a piece of this Government paper say—this paper that 
the honor of the Government is pledged to redeem, and which the 
custodians of that honor refuse to redeem and refuse to take any 
steps toward redeeming? It says: * The holder of this piece of paper 
has rendered a service unto society of an uncertain, unascertained, 
and unascertainable value, dependent entirely upon the precise day of 
the week or month when such service was rendered, and is entitled 
to such service in return as the ‘bulls’ and ‘bears’ of Wall street, or 
a vote of the Congress of the United States, or both, may determine.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

We are told that money is the utensil of trade; that it is the tool 
of the workman. Well, sir, it seems to me that our present currency, 
instead of being the spade of the husbandman, is the dice-box of the 
gambler. [Applause. | 

it is said that it is the grease that lubricates the wheels of com- 
meree, Well, sir, this irredeemable paper money is a sort of grease 
that makes the hubexpand, the spokes expand, and the axle expand. 
At one moment the grease spurts out on everybody, and the next this 
wheel without a tire is running dry on itsaxle. [Langhter.] Another 
dillicualty is that the driver is too often diverted from the manage- 
ment of his wagon to speculation in the rise and fall of the grease. 

The money which consista pf paper promises cannot be a standard 
of value. It measures nothing but the average hopes, fears, con- 
fidence, and doubts of this people as to the ability and intention of 
their Government to ultimately redeem it in gold, and is itself 
measured by gold. It finds its way into the pockets of speculators 
and gamblers, who win it, rather than the pockets of the laborers who 
earn 16. 

Mr. MORTON. Iwill ask my friend a question. He talks about 
gambling. Ll willask him if there has not been as much gambling 
in California and Nevada in the last ten or fifteen years as in any 
other State in the Union? 

Mr. JONES. ‘The people there buy what they think is valuable and 


likely to increase in price, and if they have anything which they fear 
will fall in price they sell it. We have never had any money panies, 
We have never called upon the Congress of the United States to 
relieve the gambler from any portion of his liabilities, or to issue 
more money in order that he might more easily pay his debts. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The speculators in California are debtors, as they are on this side 
of the mountains. They and they alone are demanding an increase 
of the currency. 

We are told that our industries are languishing, that our cotton 
mills are idle. Well, sir, as they can run but six or seven months 
in the year under existing conditions, I hope they will remain idle 
until the glut of fabrics they have produced is disposed of, so that 
when they start again they may furnish constant employment and 
their operatives be sure of their pay. 

We are told that our iron mills are idle. Well, sir, I hope they will 
remain idle until the men who labor in them can have better assur- 
ance of continuous employment and its reward than is furnished by 
the purchase of railroad iron on credit by bogus companies, which 
depend upon taxing the people to keep them up, or the sale of their 
bonds for funds with which to pay interest. If our mills are only to 
run spasmodically and overstock the market, or roll out iron for rail- 
road tracks in uninhabited regions to enrich land-grabbers and spec- 
ulators, | hope they will remain idle. Their work can result in no 
good to the operatives or the country. 

Our manufacturing interests were not brought to a stand-still by 
any movements toward redemption. The panic which drove their 
operatives into the streets last fall, to struggle through the winter, 
was the legitimate fruit of the existing financial system and was not 
caused by a searcity of paper money. It came from a want of con- 
fidence that the inflated prices which then prevailed could be main- 
tained and a belief that the bubble would soon burst. Those who 
had money hoarded it, instead of allowing its healthful circulation, 
and, as a consequence, stagnation, panic, and ruin followed. 

Sir, | maintain that there is money enough now in this country for 
every legitimate purpose, But that you will ever see that glorious 
time when nobody will want money, that you will ever reach that 
era when nobody will be clamoring for more money,I do not believe. 
I hope that time will never come, for then production will cease and 
paralysis seize upon the country, and it will go down, down among the 
semi-barbarous and uncommercial nations, in which direction I he- 
lieve the votes of the majority on this floor are caleulated to send it. 

Why, sir, as long as it iseasier to loll at the sea-side than it is to delve 
in the dark depths of the mine; as long as it is more agreeable to lead 
a life of elegant ease than to toil in the factory, the field, and the 
foundery; as long as money will buy immunity from labor and can be 
exchanged for the necessities and luxuries of life, so long will you 
hear the cry re-echoed throughout this land that more money is 
wanted. The very fact that money is wanted is what stimulates 
legitimate enterprise, endeavor, and energy. 

Suppose you vote 510,000 apiece to-day to every man.in the coun- 
try, what would be the result? The desire to borrow would cease 
when all were thus supplied, but about that time it would be discoy- 
ered that the money was absolutely worthless, and the refrain of 
“more money” would change to the more sensible one of “ better 
money.” 

Mr. President, I had not intended to say a word at this time, except 
to ask the Senator from Indiana a question; but now, although I 
have been betrayed into somewhat extended remarks, I desire to say 
something further. 

I sympathize heartily with the debtors of all sections of the eoun- 
try. Isympathize with all those who, tempted by the surperabun- 
dance of money, have embarked in experiments and speculations that 
have proved disastrous, and who now tind themselves burdened with 
debts for which they have nothing to show. I know it would be very 
agreeable as well as profitable for them to have the volume of this 
paper currency increased, and its purchasing power thereby dimin- 
ished; in other words, to make property go up and money go down, 
so that they could get the latter easily and pay their debts without in- 
convenience; and I would almost be persuaded to vote with their 
friends here, if I was sure that they would get out of debt; but ihe 
very moment you issue this additional currency and they see prop- 
erty rising in price from day to day, will not these reckless risk- 
takers mistake it again for prosperity? Will they not think they are 
getting rich, and use the increase in the price of their property as an 
additional margin to run further in debt? I fear these will be the 
results. Iam afraid the remedy proposed will not reach the disorder 
at all. I hope the Senate will decide to stand by the integrity of the 
country. No government, no people, can be prosperous that ignores 
the proposition that honesty is the best policy; that essays, by any sort 
of legislation, to disturb the relationship between debtor and creditor; 
that tells the creditor that the hard day’s work he has already performed 
and loaned to the debtor shall be repaid by half a day’s work on the 
part of the latter; that attempts to “coin money in that false cruci- 
ble called debt,” and legalizes robbery by enacting that the base 
result shall be a legal tender. 

If money is scarce, I ask in the name of common sense, why will 
not people give more for it? Why do not the values of property in 
this country bear some just relation to the values of property all over 
the world?) Why, sir, the premium on gold does not fully show the 
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depreciation of this paper; and there is the difficulty. I differed from 
nearly every Senator on this tloor in the reasons which induced me 
to support the amendment introduced by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, | Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.] The objection was made by friends of 
that amendment that it would have a tendency to make gold rise in 
price. Now, sir, I say gold ought to rise. Every other commodity in 
this country—butchers’ meat, groceries, provisions—everything that 
enters into domestic use has risen, so that in relation to them green- 
backs are really at a depreciation of fully 40 per cent., while in rela- 
tion to gold, which has been shorn of one of its chief uses by being 
demonetized, the same greenbacks are at a depreciation of only 10 or 
12 per cent. The effect of this is to discourage mining enterprises 
and depress mining interests. it the Government ever intends to 
resume specie payments these interests should be stimulated and 
encouraged by every legitimate means. 

There is no demand for gold in this country beyond the small amount 
necessary to pay the duties on imports and the interest on the national 
debt. When I come here from Nevada with gold and silver—the only 
money in circulation there—and find that it is too low in price, I ean- 
not help it. In order to get its full value I must engage in foreign 
trade, become a gambler in the gold-rooim, or leave this country and 
go to France, England, or some other country where gold is the stand- 
ard and circulates at its full value. If I stay liere I must trade it for 
paper ata premium of from 10 to 12 per cent., which, as I said before, 
is much less than the difference between paper and every other com- 
modity. Ihave noremedy. I must submit to the loss. It is to the 
interest of this country that the real depreciation of paper should be 
exactly measured by the premium on gold. That this is not the case 
there are examples all around us to prove. That no good does or can 
result from this state of things can be easily demonstrated. For ex- 
ample, suppose one thousand wagons can be made to-day in this 
country at $100 apiece ; as gold stands now the foreigner who would 
like to purchase them and thus give us an export trade to balance off 
some of our imports could pay for them with $90,000. But he can 
get thein for $85,000 in a country where gold circulates as money, and 
this country loses the business. Now suppose gold should go up to 
125, where it really belongs, in that case he could pay for the same 
wagons with $0,000 in gold and still not disturb the relation 
between paper and anything else in the country. This would make 
possible an export trade that is not possible now, owing to the depre- 
ciation of gold. In other words, gold is the cheapest thing in this 
country, and the commodities sent here from every portion of the 
earth seek that in exchange in preference to anything else we pro- 
duce. We can export nothing so readily as gold. It is the cheapest 
commodity we have, and is therefore in the greatest demand for expor- 
tation. 

Gentlemen ask, ‘How will you get the gold with which to resume 
specie payments?” Asa general proposition, I would say that the Gov- 
ernment should hoard gold; that it should take no part im the gold 
gumbling of this country. I admit it would be a great injustice to 
the debtor to say that specie payments shall be resumed immedi- 
ately, because he contracted his debt when currency was worth about 
what it is to-day, and it would not be just to make him pay in an 
appreciated currency. But he has to pay some time. I would put it 
ott three years, and say that on the Ist day of January or the Ist day 
of July, 1877, the greenbacks, the national legal-tenders, should be 
redeemed, either in bonds or in gold, at the option of the Government, 
and destroyed, and at the same time I would repeal the legal-tender 
clause as to all debts contracted after that time. This would be con- 
traction, and would catise a reduction in the price of everything. 
Without such contraction the maintenance of the specie standard 
would be impossible. The effect of that would be to make the con- 
dition-precedent to a return to specie payments. Unless we make 
these conditions-precedent, unless we fix that time certain in the 
future, the people will never commence to prepare for it, and will 
never be more ready than they are to-day. 

It is as though you were owing a certain debt and you asked your 
creditor when you should pay it, and he should say, “ Well, pay it 
by and by; pay it almost any time.” The debtor is never ready to 
pay a debt when that is the understanding. But if you are told the 
exact time when the debt is to be paid, you will put your house in 
order and get ready to pay it. If you will fix a time for resumption, 
it will not be the Government alone that will resume; that will be 
the least and easiest part of it. Resumption will take place on the 
part of the people of the country. If the Secretary of the Treasury 
alone were to redeem, he would be a shining mark against whom ail 
the banking-houses of the world could make their combinations, and 
Wall street would assist in the work. They could and would make 
corners on him in gold, but they could not make corners on forty 
millions of people. When the people knew that gold was to be the 
currency of the country at any stated time, each man would have 
his little amount of gold and it would flow into the country in a 
thousand Pactolian streams. There would be no doubt about it. The 
people would be ready. Gold will be found all over this country 
when you do not banish it; when you permit it to circulate; when 
you give it its true function. 

Capital will not remain with any people, unless it is fostered by 
thrift, by exact transactions, by just laws and their faithful observ- 
ance, by energy, enterprise, prudence, and economy. It demands that 
labor shall be respected, and idleness reprobated. It abides with a 
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community that lives upon its earnings and not upon its debts. It 
exacts protection, that it shall not be wrested from its rightful owner, 
either by violence, Vicious statutes, or doubtful construction of the 
Constitution. 

Perhaps the South, which has within a few years experienced a 
great change in its whole social fabric, has not yet entirely adjusted 


| itself to the conditious T have named. It would be strange, indeed, 


if it had. But the sooner its people see in them the way to success, 
the sooner they will see the dawn of returning prosperity. 

Loans on uncultivated lands have never been considered very de- 
sirable investments, more than upon salubrious climate or unutilized 
water courses. The long loans which may be requiredto enable well- 
applied industry to antic ipate at times the products of its tields 
would never be extended by the banks of circulation now asked for 
These must come from savings-banks, which require no charter from 
Government, but are the outgrowth of an industrious and economi- 
cal people. The land-owners of the South, though they fully realize 
that slavery is abolished, do not yet appreciate the new requirements 
of the great change in their industrial system. They have yet to 
learn that land alone is not productive enough to pay interest on 
nearly its value, besides wages and profits. The farmer must ab- 
solutely own the land he cultivates and must not be at the merey of 
money-lenders. His true way to get money is by the sale of so much 
of his land as will enable him proltitably to cultivate what is left. 
What avails it for the owner of two or three thousand aeres of land 
to do nothing and say, * Well, it is a singular thing we have not 
more money; we ought to have more money, because we want to hire 
somebody to work, and we want the money to use as capital.” If they 
want money very badly, they should, as [ have said, sell some of their 
land. Let them sell at the present prices, if they can; if they ean 
not, they should reduce the prices until sombody besides themselves 
shall see that it is a good bargain and be induced to buy. That 
the way they do the*® world over. 

The refusal of men with money to buy property at the extravagant 
estimate of its value by the owner is no evidence of hard times or of 
the scarcity of money. Money is plenty enough to buy things at 
their actual value, but the buyer must have something to say about 
the price he will give. It really seems childish for people to hold on 
convulsively to land and other property at double price, andthen won- 
der that with them money is scarce and hard to be obtained. Money 
would have to be plentiful indeed, and correspondingly cheap and 
worthless, if sellers alone were to tix the amount they should receive ; 
that is to say, if a man with something to sell were to make the bar- 
gain for both sides. That is what is the matter in this country 
to-day. You have property intlated to a tremendous pitch, and the 
cry that comes here for more money means about this: ‘We are 
worth so much property ; our land is worth so much, and we know 
it; but we cannot find anybody with money who is foolish enough to 
give us our price.” Come down with your prices and you will find 
plenty of money. You never will find anybody with money who will 
vive it to you. The man who would be foolish enough to give present 
prices for property would not have any money long. He would soon 
geet rid of it. 

I should like some gentleman who is in favor of an increase of the 
currency to tell me, first, if the people have contidence in this great 
Government, how it is that this money is depreciated; and, secondly, 
if the people need more money so badly, why they do not show a dis- 
position to decrease the prices of property they offer in exchange for 
it. The demand for more currency is to tloat these balloons of infla- 
tion. There can be no other explanation of if. 

It does seem to me that this proposed increase of the currency is 
the most high-handed measure ever attempted by any legislative 
body on earth. It is precisely like the proceeding of the Prussian 
king when he debased the coin of the realm; it is like what oceurred 
in 1695 in England, when disreputable people clipped the coin; with 
this difference, that we see no manifestation here of the courage and 
virtue of Frederick the Great, who, after distress had passed, honestly 
restored the standard; or of the wisdom and justice of William the 
Third, who, under the inspiration of Newton and Locke, Somers and 
Montague, in the midst of a great war, called in the mutilated coin 
and replaced it with other of full value. 

Senators tell us that the balance of trade is against us; that we 
have too much mouey to pay in interest on our bonds, and for our 
duties on imports, and all that sort of thing. Sir, the balance of trade 
is never against a country unless it is selling its credit, unless it is 


is 


selling its notes and bonds abroad at a discount and investing the 
proceeds in unproductive enterprises, as our municipal, county, State, 
and national governments have beendoing. There can be no balance 
of trade against us, unless we admit that our people are much more 
simple than the people of any other portion of the world. 

What makes up the trade of a country? It is the trade of individ- 
uals. The balance of trade is never against me, because I do not buy 
anything that I do not want to buy, and never pay anything more 
for a thing than I think it is worth. Therefore the trade is just even. 
I really think I have a little the best of it, and the person who trades 
with me thinks he has the best of it, and probably both of us are right 
when our respective needs are considered. So it is with a nation. 
But when you sell your credit abroad and mortgage the future pros- 
perity and productiveness of the country, like aspendthrift heir antici- 
pating an inheritance, then I admit the balance of trade may be against 
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you, but Ido not think the printing of more paper promises will cure 
the evil. 

We are told that we cannot get back to specie payments because the 
balance of trade is against us; but we reply that the balance of trade 
Give 
us the money that the world recognizes to regulate our trade and the 
balance of trade will take care of itself. 

With this redundancy of money, the financial reports of the market 
showing that it isadrug in New York, commanding but 4 or 5 per 
cent., and equally plenty in every commercial center of the United 
States, the borrowers dictating almest their own terms, how is it that 
this money does not seek the great opportunities for investment which 
we are assured are to be found in the Southern and Western States ? 

I was talking a day or two since with a distinguished gentleman 
from a Southern State, and said to him, “ You have a great deal of 
money and you live in that section; what do you do with your money? 
You say you want more money in your region.” He answered, “I 
have my money invested some in Central, and soon,” naming a variety 
* But,” said 1, “why do you not place your money in those 
investments that you say promise such great returns?” “ Well,” re- 
plied he, “Ido not want any of it myself, but Iam in hopes that 
somebody will go down there with money and invest it in that way. 
None of it for me, because there isno security.” [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen will learn by and by that high interest and scarce money, 
if there are synonyms in the language, mean bad security. That is just 
what they mean and nothing else. The only way to be in a condition 
to give security and obtain money thereon in a community is by in- 
dustry, by labor, by obedience to law, by thrift, and a careful hus- 
banding of resources. Why, sir, in any congressional district in the 
United States, if men will be industrious and will save their money, and 
can operate on some legitimate financial basis, two, three, or four years 
are sufficient to make money plenty in that section. 

I say tothe farmers and planters of the SouthShat the fluctuating 
currency they are using inereases the price of everything that goes 
into the produetion of their crops, while everything they produce is 
paid for at prices regulated by the price of gold. 

lt is a suggestive fact that the average price of wheat has been less 
for the last three years than if was for the three years prior to 1861, 
and the same is true of nearly all the principal products of the soil. 
Thus the farmer is not benetited by high prices in any particular 
Whatever. He is cheated all the time. Then the manufacturer, by 
overproducing, finds himself in debt with a large amount of goods on 
hand—a large amount of estimated values; but if called upon sud- 
dently, as he is apt to be in these panies, for money, he cannot respond, 
he cannot sell, because the country is already supplied and the market 
overstocked under the unhealthy stimulus of our diseased financial 
System. 

I protest with all the energy of my nature against any further in- 
crease of paper money. Honor and policy, principle and interest, are 
alike arrayed against it. There are neitherarguments nor precedents 
in its favor. Everything is against it—experience, philosophy, and 
fact. A doubtful and lame expedient in time of war, defensible only 
on the dangerous plea of necessity, it can have no excuse whatever 
in time of peace, and must be regarded as an alarming usurpation. 
A state of profound peace has reigned for nearly ten years through- 
out the land, with no immediate menace of war. With a climate and 
soil unsurpassed, with a population as enterprising, industrious, and 
ingenious as any upon the face of the earth, we see to-day, instead of 
the prosperity which these conditions commonly insure, the indus- 
tries of the country paralyzed, trade stagnant, and distrust prevail- 
ing everywhere, The cause for this can be found nowhere except in 
the inferior and vicious agent used for stimulating the industries, 
efiecting the exchanges, and distributing the wealth of the country. 

IT regard this question as one of the most serious and important 
that ever pressed upon Congress and the country. Its solution in- 
volves the material and moral welfare of the nation. An inflation of 
the currency, instead of being a remedy for our present evils, would 
aggravate them all. It would unsettle values, put an embargo on 
legitimate trade, and, in the end, again paralyze the industries which 
if might temporarily stimulate. It would force merchants, in self- 
defense, to become speculators and gamblers, while most of the capi- 
tal of the banks of the country would be employed in adjusting the 
Winnings and losings of the stock-board and gold-room. It would 
encourage national and individual extravagance, the results of which 
would probably be to precipitate repudiation and bankruptey. 

I have neither time nor inclination to make comparative estimates 
of the amount of money in circulation per capita in this and other 
commercial countries. There can be no doubt that there is a redun- 
dancy of it whenever the market price of gold is above its mint price. 
This philosophic truth was established beyond cavil by the report of 
the bullion committee of the British Parliament in 18:09. The Goy- 
ernment has no more to do with the amount of money in circulation 
than it has with the amount of air in cireulation. Let it but per- 
form one of its highest duties; let it repeal the barbarous law of 1862, 
by which paper money was declared a legal tender in the payment 
of debts; let it retire its promises, and restore the world’s money, the 
constitutional money, the only real money, and permit it to per- 
form the functions for which it was intended, and the volume will 
be regulated by laws as unerring as those which keep the heavenly 
bodies in their places. 


is against us becanse we do not get back to specie payments. 
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While there may be a variety of ways, there are but two genera] 
roads between which to choose; the one leadjng toward intlation, the 
other toward contraction. The former appears easy and inviting: 
the latter steep and rugged. But in the end, so surely as effect fol. 
lows cause, contraction will lead to safety, honor, prosperity, happi- 
ness, and life; while intlation will surely lead to dishonor, misery, 
and decay. : 

lam yet unwilling to believe that this Senate, representing a proud 
and sensitive nation, beset by embarrassments, will tolerate a prop- 
osition calculated to increase existing evils, and in the main by the 
very means by which they were originally engendered. ; 


Curreticy and Banking. 


SPEECH OF HON. JASON NILES, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 2, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 1572) entitled “ An act 
to amend the several acts providing a national currency and to establish free bank. 
ing and for other purposes’ "— 


Mr. NILES said: 

Mr. Speaker: If I were to ask myself the question why I should 
speak on this occasion, I doubt whether I could give any very satis- 
factory answer. I certainlydo not expect to enlighten this House by 
anything Lcan say. I do not expect to change the views of honor- 
able gentlemen who have been considering this question, and whose 
opinions are, no doubt, already formed. But 1 believe that even 
when a member does not expect to change the opinions of his fellow- 
members, or to enlighten those who may or may not need enlight- 
enment, he may still perhaps tind for himself some plausible excuse 
for addressing the House. I have prepared no set speech. I have 
listened caretully, honestly, attentively to what has been said on 
this currency question. I came here with no fixed, unchangeable 
opinions, but sincerely desirous to be enlightened; and I have tried 
to act the part of an impartial listener. 

We are in a singular situation. On the one hand we are called 
upon by solemn pledges so to act as to secure the ultimate redemption 
of the paper currency now atloat. On the other, there is evidence of 
great financial distress coming up from all sides, a ery of hard times, 
of a great scarcity of money; and, as the gentleman from Teunessce 
{ Mr. Bricut] said the other day, “the cry is money, money, money !” 
He told us the people wanted money, and money they would have. 
He gave us to understand that there was an importunity in their cry 
which was not to be disregarded or resisted, and the money must 
come. 

Now, that being the case, are we not placed in the predicament of 
the old navigator who was trying to steer between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis? Are we not, on the one hand, in danger of disregarding the 
solemn and repeated pledges heretofore made, at an early day to 
return to specie payments, and, on the other, of turning a deaf ear to 
the deep-voiced popular cry for “more money ?” 

All will admit, no doubt, that we ought faithfully to fulfill every 
undertaking and every pledge we have made to the country, and 
that we ought, in the sacred language quoted by my friend from 
Tennessee, | Mr. MAYNARD,] to act as he who sweareth to his own 
hurt and changeth not. Every one will agree to that. Let there be 
no bad faith. Let us do everything which can be required of us by 
right, by justice, by sound morals, in order to keep plighted faith. 

On the other hand, we ought to do all that we can consistently with 
this duty and these obligations, and all that lies within the province 
of legitimate legislation, to relieve any financial distress which may 
prevail over the land. 

But here let me say that there are things from which the Govern- 
ment cannot relieve the people. It cannot relieve them from the sad 
consequences of their own extravagance and financial misconduct ; 
from the effects of insane speculations and an utter disregard of the 
maxims of common prudence and Common sense, 

Now what ought to be done?) Whatcan bedone? Unceasing com- 
plaint is heard that while money is abundant in the great eastern and 
northern cities, it is almost a stranger in the West and South. My 
friend from New York [Mr. MERRIAM] startled us the othe: day by 
asserting that he had the authority of the Treasurer of the United 
States for saying that the whole South is literally plastered over with 
shin-plasters. 1 was almost tempted tosay that if so, they were fur- 
nished by the Treasury of the United States. But that there isa great 
searcity of money throughout that section therecan be nodoubt. 5o 
far as we ean properly atford any relief for the scarcity existing there 
or elsewhere in this country, it ought to be promptly furnished. The 
bill now before the House is professedly intended as a relief measure ; 
and if I eould believe it would supply what the country needs, and 
did not tend largely to augment the already vast volume of irre- 
deemable paper soas to preclude the possibility of an early specie re- 
sumption, L would support the bill out and out. Perhaps by proper 
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amendments my seraples may be overcome and I may yet give it my | 
ote i 
What can be done? We are told that in the last ten years our pros- 
verity has outstripped everything which can be found in any previous | 

ie of our history; that we have the best currency the world has 
that it answers all the wants and demands of trade, all the | 
Now, 
sir, if I understand fully this argument, and granting it to be sound, 
may we not reasonably inquire what we are ever to gain by a re- 
sumption of specie payments? Why resume, when we now have a 
better currency than we shall have after resumption shall have been 
attained ? ; : : , 

Phe logical sequence is, that resumption is a thing undesirable, and 
ought to be postponed to the Greek calends—some day beyond eter- 
nity. it isargued that our paper currency operates in every respect 
as favorably to the farmer, the mechanic, to all the industrial classes, 
as one convertible into gold at the will of the holder; that if a man 
has wheat to sell and sends it to Europe, and sells it for coin, he gets 
a premium on the coin which equalizes the transaction to a sale for 
eurreney at home; and the authority of an ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
urv is invoked in support of the proposition, that the prices of labor 
and the products of labor become accommodated to the existing con- 
dition of things, and that then there are no substantial evils from this 
cause. 

But there is one thing which gentlemen overlook; and it is of 
great importance, and I call special attention to it. It has been traly 
and forcibly said that the great thing to be desired in financial affairs 
is “a eurreney that will not vibrate with opinions; one that cannot 
be blown up or blown down by the breath of speculation.” Now if 
our currency had a fixed and unchangeable value in gold, and never 
went above or below it, then the argument might have some force. 
But as it is there is a constant vibration, a ceasseless fluctuation. And 
it was demonstrated by my friend from New Jersey [ Mr. Pue.ps, } in 
his excellent speech of yesterday, that the farmers, mechanics, and 
the other toilers of the land are the very ones on whom the losses occa 
sioned by this fluetuation inevitably fall with most oppressive weight. 
Hence I say the argument is not a good one; hence I say that you 
cannot so “accommodate” the eurrency here to the state of things 
abroad as to prevent loss, and great loss, from continually falling on 
the agricultural and other industrial classes of the land. 

Sir, Lam not one who would dishonor our currency. I desire to see 
it elevated and rescued from threatened dishonor. But who are they, 
may I ask, whose policy tends to dishonor the currency? Is it those 
who wish to inerease its value, to bring it up to the standard of 
the currency of the world, or those who would angment its volume to 
such a degree that redemption 1s among the impossibilities for genera- 
tions tocome? I think those who seek to keep good faith with the 
people and the world, those who would bring the currency gradually 
hut certainly up to an equality with the currency of the commercial 
world, are those who would cover it with honor and not with dis- 
honor; and that a contrary policy tends to dishonor it both at home 
and abroad. 

As regards the much-vaunted growth and wealth of the country, I 
deny that the last ten years have been throughout the land ten years 
of unexampled prosperity, for when I look abroad over my own 
section I see mansion houses dilapidated, fences rotting down and 
unrepaired, plantations washed into gullies, large fields growing up | 
in sedge-grass and bushes, and the whole face of that region wearing 
the aspect of poverty and desolation. I believe that our people to- 
day in the State which [have the honor in part to represent, are in a 
worse condition than they have been at any time since the year of 
Lee’s surrender. And we heard the other day the eloqnent but sad 
account given by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BUCKNER] of the 
condition of things in hisown great State. He told us that there the 
plantations had gone down, that the farming interest is nore depressed 
than it has been for thirty years, and that improved farms will not 
command in greenbacks to-day by from 50 to 100 per cent. what they 
would have sold for in gold from 1256 to 1860. 

I believe it to be lamentably true that the laboring classes of this | 
country are in a worse condition now than they were before the war. 
li is true that they get nominally higher wages, but the cost of liv- 
ing and the prices of nearly all the necessaries of life have gone up 
proportionally higher than have the wages of labor. Hence the fre- 
quent strikes that are prevailing ; hence the clamor against railroads | 
and other corporations; hence the threatening assemblages in the 
streets and squares of the great cities, and all those manifestations 
of uneasiness and dissatisfaction which arise when the laboring classes 
are distressed. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop] the other day, in his 
able speech, illustrated the hardship to the borrower of a thousand 
greenback dollars, at a time when the currency is depreciated, who 
should be compelled to pay off his debt after specie resumption had | 
taken place; and in the case supposed he is (to use his own words) 
“swindled out of S100 principal and $10 interest,” making the sum 
paid for the use for one year of $1,000 borrowed, over 22 per cent. 
_ Now that is one view of the subject. Let us take the converse of | 
it and see how it operates. Suppose the gentleman borrowed $1,000 
when greenbacks were 12 per cent. below specie, and before he paid 
his note they were 25 to 30 per cent. below, and he then paid it off, | 
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who Is Il} ired ? The ventleman is benetited, but somebody else 
is the sufferer. Now what is the f; inference from all that? It 
is that our currency is wrong in this, that it entails loss on eithe 
the creditor or the debtor: that it to use Mr. Webster's oft-cited 
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What is the argument to be deduced from this? It is that we must, 
as soon as we can consistently with other duties and obligations, get 
rid of this currency and substitute something not liable to these 


never-ending vibratious and fluctuations. That is the fair conelu- 
SION. 
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reditor or debtor must be a 


There is no sort of doubt that there is distress in the country. I 
am not one of those who would deny, or i , or deride it. But 
about? We have had, Mr. Speaker, an 
abundance, and we may say a superabundance, of paper money. We 
have enjoyed the exhilarating effect similar to that enjoyed by those 
who have partaken freely of champagne. We have had the sti 
lation, the exhilaration, the ethereal exaltation of the cham-pagne; 
but now comes the real pain, torturing the nerves and racking the 
whoie system of the wretched sufferer. Now it seems to me the ereat 
thing to be desired, to prevent so far as possible this financial intoxi 
cation, is to get our currency firm and foundation: to 
return to the old specie basis, so that we can havea gold dollar at 
command as readily as a greenback dollar. I do not 
that this can be done to-day or to-morrow; but let it be d at as 
early a day as practicable. [think this policy ought to be constantly 
kept in view in all our legislation. 
Let us stand where are if we cannot forward. Let us hold 
on to all that we have gained in the direction of resumption, and 
when we cannot forward, let 
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go us stand firm and wait for a more 
auspicious time to proceed with the task before us. It is said that 
| there is relatively too much currency in the North and East. and not 
enough in the West and South. That is probably true; but can we 


not change its present location, and so more nearly equalize the cireu 
lation? If this is practicable, then by all means let it be done. If 
free banking will do it, let us have free banking; provided it doesnot 
look to such an augmentation of the volume of currency as to render 
the resumption of specie payments at no far distant day impossible. 
But if the effect of free banking shall be to tlood the country with a 
vast volume of depreciated paper money, that is never to be redeemed 
but in other depreciated paper no better than itself, then, I think, 
free banking ought to be avoided as one of the greatest of calamities 
to the country. 

Some gentlemen argue that specie resumption is ultimately to be 
realized by the passage of this bill. If L took that view of it Lshould 
cheerfully and heartily support it. But the objection to the method 
of redemption provided for in the bill is this: it proposes to swap 
one sort of depreciated paper for another sort no better, which is 
itself irredeemable. The greenbacks are no better than th 
bank notes. These last consequently would seldom be red 
cause Who that holds national-bank notes would care te exch hem 
for a currency which is no better? What we need is a currency that 
is good everywhere throughout the world of commerce. 

My friend, the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. MAYNARD, } asked 
the other day ‘What is money?” And he answered his question by 
saying that is money which the law makes money. I agree 
in that, but not perhaps in the sense which he intended. I threat 
is money which the law makes money. But what law? Not the law 
of Tennessee, nor the law of Mississippi, nor the law of Massachusett 
but the great higher law ot world, the commercial 
international law ; that is money which is made money by that law. 

jut really the gentleman does not think that it is within the compe 
tency of legislation by Congress to make a thing money in defiance 
of the laws of trade and of commerce. 
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If so, then by a simple act of 
trees might converted into money. 
There are some things which even Congress cannot do, and | know 
itcan domany. It cannot reverse or repeal the great laws of nature. 

There is a great deal in definitions. Mr. Burke defined poetry to 
be the art of substantiating shadows and lending reality to nothing. 
Now, is not the definition of money as given by the gentleman from 
Tennessee identical in substance with Mr. Burke’s definition of 
poetry ? Does not the genfleman invests the law with the power to 
substantiate a shadow and lend reality to nothing? 

IL have alluded to the hard times,to the dullness of business, 
to the general financial distress. But what is business? I believe tt 
was Girard who said of the people of Philadelipia, “They goes apout 
sheating one another all day, and at night they calls that pizness,” 
The operators in the gold-room in New York, and the speculators of 
the stock-board with their gambling operations, call that business. 
And no doubt the gambler, in his back 
his manipulations business. 
called business. But would not the s 
room and of the stock-board be stimulated by the 
looking to the expansion of the currency ? 
reproduce an oft-quoted and 
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|} no doubt our currency would rest on a metallic basis. 
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revbertes committed by a dep 1 pat Qurown history has recorded for out 
instruction enough, and more than enough, of the demoralizing tendency, the in 
pustios md the intolerable oppressi« ont irtuonus and the ell disp med, of a 
degraded paper currency, authorized law, or in any way countenanced by Gov 

ernment 

Now, granting that the present currency was a necessity, the 
oftspriag of the war, is ita thing to be perpetuated fore ver? Does it 
not war on industry?” Being irredeemable in its character, does it 


not foster extravagance and specul 
this. showing what it has done, L will read a little article in relation 
to the operations in Wall street: 


It is a significant fact that the n iber of those who are known as “ Wall street 
operators for the most part comparati ely young men, has gone up from one 
hundred and forty in 1860 to upwart of two thousand at the present time. The 
exclusive business of these oper rsis thatot vculation in stocks and gold 
making money or losing it according » the artificial finetuation of prices They 
produce nothing and add nothing ft lune of what others produce They sim 
ply propel an cnermous machine, by which thousands of billions in nominal value 
change hands every vear without addin ol | my to the wealth of the country 


or the real interests of lecitimate trace 


And note this, showing how young men are deluded from the weari- 


some and toilsome and lonesome life of agriculture or mechanical 
pursuits in the country, to the city where life teems with excitement: 


Impatient with the system of moderate profits, as arising from productive and 
useful labor, young men by the hundreds ha poured into the large cities to seek 
their fortunes by speculation and rapid ins Nor can there be any doubt that 
our currency system, with its uncertain values and its enormous inilation of prices 
is one of the chief causes of this movement within the last ten years. It has de- | 
moralized the country, fostering tl pirit of gambling and extravagance on the 
one hand, and contempt for honest industry on the other. If there be weighty 
financial reasons for getting rid of this ballooning system, there are important 


moral reasons why it should come to an end 


\ friend near me [Mr. BUNDY] says that my statement will be com- | 


plete if L will state that all these gamblers are in favor of the resump- 


tion of specie payment. [ft that were true I would state it. 
not believe it is true, because ‘ 
their being in this very system of reckless speculation which prevails. 

Mr. GARFIELD. How can there be gold gambling after the re- 
siuuption of specie payments? 

Mr. NILES. There is a fallacy which I wish to 
notice right here, as itseems to have weight with a great many. That 
is, that our currency must of necessity be the best in the world be- 
cause it is backed by all the wealthof the country, by untold billions, 

and therefore there is no danger 


There cannot be. 


whatever that wealth amounts to; 
of any one ever losing anything by it. 

Now, sir, be sub- 
On this matter I 
Wish to read a sentence from Mr. Webster, which is exactly to the 
point. He says *it must be something which has a value abroad”— 
there is the idea—“‘something which has a value abroad as well as at 
home, and by which foreign as well as domestic debts can be satistied. 
No amount of security can ever make that equal to gold and silver 
which cannot be readily converted into gold and silver.” Why, 
sir, I know men whose paper is perfectly good in one respect, be- 
cause they are men of ample wealth, are fully able to pay all they 
owe and ten times more; yet their paper is not good in another 
sense, because they do not pay just exactly when it is due. They 
have to be sued to coerce payment. Their paper, no matter how 


the currency of one commercial country must 
stantially in accord with the currency of others. 


payinent, is not good, because it isnot readily convertible into money. 
So, no matter how good the currency of the Government is here 
among us, if it is not readily convertible into that which the com- 
mercial world recognizes as money, then it does not fulfill all the pur- 
poses of a good currency. Lt will not pay debts abroad as well as at 
home, 

I shall not tire the House with an array of figures, because we must 
have become weary of tigures. I know it issaid they “cannotlie;” but 
that, Ithink, dependsagooddealupon who manipulates them. Lrecol- 
lect to have seen in 1808 an account which startled me—an estimate 
inade by an acute arithmetician in the city of New York, who demon- 
strated as incontrovertibly as figures could demonstrate anything in 
the future, that, Seymour and not Grant was to be President of the 
United States. He proved that ashe thought no doubt beyond contra- 
diction, by the potency of figures. Sinee then Lhave been distrustful 
of tigures, Gentlemen here have furnished us with any amount of 
them, piled and massed together; but any man who can tell what 
they all prove, when carefully compared, will deserve to rank, not 
indeed, amoprg vhe seven wise men of Greece, but at leastas one of the 
many wise wer of America, 


But I do | 


Il believe they live and move and have | 


ition?) And as an illustration of | 


good the backer. no matter what amount of property is bound for its | investment and tends to retain the large 
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Currency—Taxation—Bank Monopoly. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. 5. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 2, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill (IL. R. No. 1572) entitled “ An act 
to amend the several acts providing a national currency and to establish free bh ink. 
ing, and for other purposes "— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 
Mr. Speaker: There is and always has been in the United States 

a Vigorous public sentiment in favor of gold and silver coin as a cir. 
culating medium, It is the natural outgrowth of our experience, 
Our people like the honest face of realmoney. The argument in fayor 
of it is unanswerable, and if the measure were practicable I haye 
Indeed our 

people have for so long a period been accustomed to regard gold 
and silver as the only true basis by which commercial transa 


bebo 


LS 
can be safely governed, and having seen the countless frauds of paper 
money issued by irresponsible banks, have been reluetant to adopt a 
currency less in value than the standard of gold and silver. 

But, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding L have been all my life a disei- 
ple of the famous statesman of Missouri, and believe that all inter- 
ests, and especially the interests of labor, are better promoted by a 
money coined out of gold and silver, such as is recognized as money 
by the whole commercial world, than by any other standard of values, 
yet, in common I think with most of the citizens of this country, | 
have been driven to the conclusion that in our present circumstances 
to compel by legislation the resumption of specie payments would 
be impossible, and the attempt would be attended with universal dis- 
aster. Nothing can be more apparent than this. The experience of 
all commercial nations has been that to maintain specie payments the 
paper‘currency cannot very greatly exceed in amount the coin money 
of the nation. 

There is certainly not now inthis country, and has not been for sev- 
eral years past, more than $140,000,000 of gold and silver coin. The 
Director of the Mint in his last report to Congress states the amount 
as follows: 

The coin, except as to the Pacific coast States and Territories, being as a genera} 
thing in the ‘Treasury and banks, the present time is a favorable one for estir 
the amount of gold and silver coin in the country. From the most retiah! 
obtainable. the gold coin is estimated at $135,000,000, and subsidiary silver $5,000,0 


total, $140,000,000. The silver coinis principally in circulation in California, Oregon 
Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, and Texas. 





Nor can we anticipate at an early day a rapid increase of the pre- 
cious metals. In 1861 our mints coined in gold, silver, and nickel 
$63,400,597, and in 1873, $32,629,183 only; and it is clear that a very 
large portion of the gold-bearing securities of the United States— 
whether issued by corporations, cities, counties, States, or by the 
nation—are held by European capitalists. I think that no gentle- 
man can estimate the amount of gold flowing from the United States 
to European coffers at less than $140,000,000 a year. I think that 
is a very moderate estimate. We receive annually more or less coin 
and bullion from abroad. But the balance of trade is largely against 
us. Our whole policy tends to that result, and unless it were largely 
in our favor, the vast sums we are annually paying to European 
capitalists as interest on our public securities alone would render 
the resumption of specie payments, except to the highly favored cap- 
italists, practically impossible. The gentlemen who have controlled 
our affairs seem to have aimed at this. The act of March 18, 1°69, 
“An act to strengthen the public credit,” so called, opened the cotters 
of all Europe to our five-twenty bonds. 

A few years ago the Committee on Ways and Means reported a 
bill to allow the Treasury to issue coupon bonds for registered bonds. 
| opposed that measure, and in course of the discussion said : 

Now, the slight difference between the two classes of bonds isin favorof American 
portion of the bonded securities of the 
Government among ourown people. There is therefore that embarrassment in the 
way of increasing in the hands of foreiga capitalists our securities. IT think any 
measure that tends to decrease the indebtedness of the country in the hands ot 
foreign capitalists is a measure of the highest importance to the public interest. 

Mr. Dawes, in reply, said: 

The gentleman alludes to the fact that heretofore the Committee on Ways and 
Means have opposed this facility of transfer. That may have been the case in 
times past, because it was once the policy of the Government to keep all its evidences 
of indebtedness in this country. That policy has passed away. 


Out of this new policy grew the syndicate. This policy makes 
the bankers of London the masters of our system of finance, and 
pours the wealth of this nation in a remorseless flood into the coflers 
| of Europe. 

This policy must be reversed before the precious metals can obtain 





a permanent foothold in this country. If the volume of coin cannot 
| be largely increased, can gentlemen expect the country to encounter 
| the universal bankruptey that would follow such a reduction of the 
| currency as would bring it up to the value of cein? A despofisi 
| could not foree such disaster upon a people. 

| But beyond that, and still more important in this inquiry, no peo- 
ple can for a long period of time pay annually into their public 
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treasury, in the form of taxes, whether external or internal, the larger 
portion of the medium which represents their wealt 

their currency. Idoubt whether any nation for a series of years could | 
pay in the form of taxes into their treasury a sum equal to one-half 
of its currency or near that without the absolute prostration of labor. 
The drain upon the national wealth through excessive taxation, by 
imperceptible degrees, and by inexplicable and countless agencies, if 
long continued absolutely exhausts the producers of wealth. It is 
clear that where the taxation is heavy and the currency insullicient 
the resources of the country are gradually exhausted. 1 think it fair 
to estimate that the resources of this country are annually taxed not 
less than $550,000,000, The entire revenues of the Government for 
the last fiseal year were $333,73%,204.67, and the following are the 
sums actually received from people through taxation : 


h and industry— 
i 


From Customs . . 2-26.22 ce cece eee cee cece ee reece eee ene sees eeeeee #188, O89, 522 70 
From intermal revenue. .....-ccccccccccesceccscccccccccccccscccccs 113, 729, 314 14 | 
Urs che cee RAWda ke ext bebnsuwehs hbdenep wabncanae cheese 301, 818, 836 84 


Gentlemen who have the most carefully examined into taxation in 
the several States estimate the local taxation for all purposes, State, 
county, township, city, and town, at $250,000,000 annually. If this is 
correct the aggregate annual taxation exceeds the enormous sum of 
&550,000,000. The customs taxes are gold, but currency is in the main 
the agency employed in the purchase of gold to pay the tax, and a 
large per cent. of the annual taxes, is always suspended in national 
and local treasuries. I will be told that the money drawn from the 
people is ultimately restored to the volume of the currency, but the 
exhaustive effect of excessive taxation on our industries, on the pro- 
dnueers of our wealth, is none the less obvious. It takes from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned and swells the wealth of the 
skillful and too often, unhappily, unscrupulous molders of policies 
and laws. It is a powerful and subtle centralizer of wealth. 

We are told by the Comptroller ofthe Currency that the following 
table of the currency of the country is correct for the tw 
October 13 and November 1, 1873, named: 


0 periods, 


October 13. | November lL. 








| 
ORR, COINS 0 cnc rece ccnsecscomessussonns $359, 049, 056 $350, 332, 824 
i ee ee ne emabeene sa beeeve 359, 566, 8X2 3H0, O52, 206 | 
PORCINE CURING scents Sickie visdiceiénsecee esas 415, 699, 191 17, S76, 149 | 
irenttinialaniilasmceteiae: | 

TE ea ed ak hl lo 756, 315, 135 7o9, 161, 230 
Deduct amounts held by the Treasury and by the 
IR dati samt ew aSithat has Kwek Sere did de eee eas 116, 496, 997 128, 140, 727 | 
| 
Which will leave unaccounted for. .................- 639, 818, 13¢ 631, 020, 512 | 


This Comptroller tells us these national banks “hold an average 
reserve of more than one hundred millions of legal-tender notes, which 
is equivalent to a loan to the Government without interest.” How | 
cousiderate and liberal these banks are ! 

Now, sir, with such a weight of annual taxation and such a volume | 
of currency, could even avarice so harden the capitalist that he would, | 
to increase the value of his money, still further oppress our indus- | 
tries?) Will the present reduced volume of currency suflice for the 
wants of the country? No, sir; not with the present burdens of 
Government. No other people bear such taxation on such a velnme | 
of currency. The tax upon labor is now exhaustive and erushing. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Paid by the productive industries of the country 
to the non-producing classes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend from Tennessee is correct—paid by the 
productive industries of the country to swell the wealth of the non- 
producing classes. It is very clear all of that five hundred and fifty 
millions of money is never in a state of suspense and drawn frem cir- | 
culation at the same time, but it is clear a large percentage of that 
amount is always in a state of actual suspense, and the banks kindly 
keep suspended a hundred millions more. I doubt whether during the 
last two years there has actually been in circulation in the United | 
States to exceed four hundred and fifty millions of money at any one 
time. I do not think it can be demonstrated that at any one time 
there has been in actual circulation, within the reach of the citizens 
for the purpose of business, to exceed four hundred and fifty millions 
out of the seven hundred millions of our currency. My friend near 
me says four hundred and fifty millions is too much, and perhaps he 
Is correct. Weare at the mercy of afew great capitalists. The enor- 
mous interest now drawn from the country by the national banks 
will show how completely every industry in this country is placed by 
law at the mercy of incorporated avarice. nal 

It is very clear you cannot reach and maintain specie payments by 
the force of legislation where the aggregate amount of the precious 
metals in the country does not bear some reasonable relation to the | 
amount of paper money, and yet no absolute rule can be laid down 
You may reach specie payments without it. We have within the last 
eighteen months seen the difference in the price of gold and paper ap- | 
parently 8 percent. But gold is with us but an article of merchandise 

| 








and not a standard of value. Its value now is a question of demand 
and supply. In other words, for a moment that general repre- 
sentative of values, gold, as an article of merchandise was but & per 
cent. above the value of our paper. This was but an incident of no 
permanent value. To reduce the currency to increase its value to | 


| the business transactions of our country, unless by an act of u 





»> 
[S35 
that of rold would be an act of heartless despotism to whieh the cou 
try would not submit and could not nuit, and still bear the present 
burden of taxation. 
The truth is, sir, that only at short periods and in favored sections 


has our curreney been on an actual 


ral solid apecie basis, Those rial 
frauds upon the people, the local banks, were constantly in us- 
pended condition, and no financier can tigure the million 


Without consideration from the labor of thy 


a su 
; the cre v 
country. Those periods 
‘ were periods \ hen the 
paper issues were not redundant, but at the same time the ta 


‘ oriut he rer 
was almost unknown and the burdens of government unfelt,. 
I believe, Mr. 


Speaker, however inuch we may desire to reach specie 
payments and transact our business in the money generally 
by the commercial powers ; however desirable this may 


of our history of bona fide specie payment 


recognized 
‘not only for 
giving stability to business and an actual measurement of our wealth, 
but to gratify a just national pride in having surmounted the 

rassments of a great national debt in a briefer period that the natioris 
had ever witnessed—however desirable all this might be, in spite of 


‘ mb ! 


the vastness of our resources and the sleepless energy of our people, 
it is impossible, in my jndgment, unless the burdens of government, 
State and national, can be immensely reduced. LT indulge the ap 
prehension—a prediction I should be glad to see not realized—that 


many years will elapse before specie payments in faet are 


restimied 
Luby) 
alleled oppression in a forced reduction of currency, or by applying 
the vast franchises now surrendered to a few capitalists to the benetit 
of the whole people, and reducing taxation to the absolute necessities 
of Government, State and national. 

We have the example of England. Herea great debt, piled up by 
her Enropean wars, suspended specie payments from L797 to LS20, in 
spite of her vast resources as a commercial power, the accumulated 
resources of centuries. No one can read the financial articles wi in 
during that period in favor of resumption and not be impressed with 
the fact that on that subjeet nothing new is to be said. The writers 
of that day—some of the most enlightened writers on finance the 
world has produced—went over the whole ground. They brought all 
the foree that can be given to argument to the English people ia 
favor of early resumption; but it was found to be impossible. The 
nation had to recover from the exhaustion of war, and yet her secur- 
ities were held by her own people. Great Britain did what the men 
who control the atfairs of this nation seem incapable of doing. tor 
statesmen, in grappling with a great debt, the fruit of nearly half a 
century of war, did not hesitate to reduce the interest on her publie 
debt when that debt was found oppressive to her people. Capitalists 
had driven her to hard bargains in the hour of her extremity. She 
had issued bonds at as high as 6 per cent., and she reduced the inter 
est to an average of 3 per cent., and her esnsols (consolidated annu 
ities) to this day eXpress the views of her statesinen as to what -o 
nation should do when the question Was pres nted of dividing the 


burdens of a public debt between labor and eapital. No pretense of 


| public faith was strong enough to justify an act of injustice to the 


people. And yet a limited mouarelhy could searcely be more mindful 
of the rights of Jabor than the representatives of a tree people. 
England reduced, in the adjustment of her publie debt, the inter 
est on bends issued on an inflated currency, and history has uot de- 
nounced the act as a violation of publie faith; and Lneland did not 
hesitate to tax her bonds. But here, sir, every act of onr legislation 
has diseriminated in favor of our publie securities and against the 


‘industry upon which those securities rest for their value. Lf it was 


doubtful whether the tive-twenty bonds were payable in greenbacks 
or gold, the presumption should have been in favor of the labor that 
was pledged for their payment. But it was not doubtful; no impar- 
tial mind in Christendom would have held that the principal of the 


five-twenty bonds was payable in gold. There was no ambiguity in 


the terms of the aet of February 25, 1°62, declaring the greenbacl 
lawful money and a legal tender in payment of all * claims and de 
mands against the United States of every kind whatsoever, exceyn 


interest upon bond and notes, which shall be paid in coin.” Itis a 
sienificant fact that the five-twenties were issued without any es 
planatory statute; but when issued and in the hands of capitalist 
the act of March 18, 1869, was passed, pledging gold for these bonds 
and adding nearly $200,000,000 totheir value, Thefaith of the nation 
would have been violated in intlating the greenback currency to re 


duce the value of the bonds, just as the faith of the nation to the 
labor of the country was violated by paying these bonds in money 


far more valuable than the nation contracted to pay. 

I think, sir, that good faith to the industry and labor of this coun- 
try is just 2s honorable and obligatory as good faith to capitalists, who 
reaped a richer harvest out of the national misfortunes than any other 
nation ever permitted. Even France promptly adjusts (her enormous 
public debt at an interest of 3 percent. It was an army of capital 
ists who invested your lobby when that act of Mareh 18, 1809, 1 
passed, and already you have paid 339,752,032 pre minum on the bonds 
you issued payable in lawful money—859,755,552! 

So. sir. while Great Britain could and did reduce the interest on hea 
publie securities 1m Justice to her industries, you have overlooked the 
rights of industry, and have imposed burdens upon it, not written in 
the law, heavier than the law justified. And L must say, sir, that the 
act of 1869. by whieh the pri oalteoft the five-twenty honds. consti 


tuting the body of our national ndebtedness, was converted into a 
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gold security, has, in my judgment, done more to postpone the day of 
redemption than any one other feature of your legislation. In the 
first place it floated those bonds at once intothe foreign market, and 


the payment of the interest is draining the country of its gold; and 
has, in the second place, largely augmented your debt. This $39,758,552 
would have been an appreciable payment on the principal of your 
debt. There was no warning of the measure. It came upon us with- 
out notice and was rushed through this House. It was an act of un- 
initigated bad faith. Gentlemen say they will not fight this battle 
over, We shall see. 

By changing our policy and declaring the five-twenty bonds to be 
payable in gold we at once induced a rapid purchase of our securities 
abroad, and the increased amount of gold flowing to Europe makes 
America “the hewer of wood and drawer of water” for foreign capi- 
talists. Let us see, sir, the effects of our policy in comparison with 
England. Here is the quotation of her securities and ours on yester- 
day, received in New York: 

Bank of England, at their meet- 
and that the Latter still stands 


ernors of the 


of discount 


The Vondon advices that the go 
ing to-day, did not advance the bank rat 


at 3) per cont., were not unanticipate:l, the reports yesterday having removed all 
question with reference to the ramor idisquiet on the English exchange. Seeuri- 
ties were strong, the quotations at the close of the market being as follows ; Con- 
sols for money, 91'%,@92; consols for account, 921 @92,,; five-twenty bonds of 1865, 


old, 1W9h a 1092; live- twenties of In67, 109; ten-forty bonds, 104} ; new tives, 104). 


England adjusted her debt fifty years ago at 3 per cent., and her 
bonds are worth to her capitalists 92} per cent.; while our five per 
cents and six per cents are at 109. Of course our bonds go abroad, 
and free bankers are struggling to add still further to the value of 
these bonds. And yet, strange to say, we are, when we have money 
in the Treasury, buying up these very bonds at the enhanced pre- 
mium. Thus, in the interest of capital, you have enlarged the 
debt and increased unjustly its weight apon the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to reach the conclusion that the resumption 
of specie payments in this country is now at least impossible. It is 
not 2 question of money so much as it is a question of the weight of 
the public debt upon our industries. We should reduce the burden 
of this debt as far as good faith and public honesty will justify. 
The weight of taxation must be diminished. In what other nation 
is labor so severely taxed? Reasonable economy will reduce your 
national expenses $40,000,000 annually. 

I do not believe that specie payments are possible, without univer- 
sal disaster, while the current expenses of the nation are estimated 
by your Seeretary of the Treasury, as they are for the next fiscal 
year, at 8319, 198,736.82, being $190,920,656.22 after deducting interest 
on the public debt and pensions, It is this fearful annual expendi- 
ture that is exhausting the country. Now, while your legislation is 
in the main for the benetit of capital through countless monopolies, 
and while the enormous profits of issuing money through national 
banks drains the country and builds up imperial estates, [ would be 
rejoiced, sir, to see any policy, consistent with publie honor, which 
would bring back our bonds so that these exactions on the resources 
of the nation, this drainage of the wealth of the nation, would be 
diminished, and that would give to the whole people the imperial fran- 
chises now held by the few. Such a poliey, with economy and hon- 
esty in public affairs, will restore specie payments. The highway to 
specie payments is reduced taxation in State and nation, retrench- 
ment and reform. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while [am very confident that paper money will 
have to constitute the basis of our currency for years to come, I think 
the only question is, and will be, in what form it shall be issued. 

I have listened to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAVENS] to- 
night with great pleasure while he discussed this question. Ido not 
think that the public men of this period, the members of this House, 
treat the people well or their Government well when they talk about 
the greenback as an irredeemable currency. Irredeemable! Such is 
the odium attempted to be stamped on the lawful money of the 
nation by capitalists and bankers who swarm in the lobby. Why, 
sir, it is not currency in the sense in which you can apply the term 
irredeemable to it. /tis money. [tis not simply currency, but money. 
You cannot speak of the gold dollar as currency in any proper sense ; 
for currency generally signifies something to be redeemed. 

The greenback is money in the same sense in which a gold dollar 
is money, and both are made money by the same high authority, the 
only authority that in this country can make anything money, the 
law of the land. The making of money is the act of the sovereign 
authority of the nation, and your Government has declared the green- 
back lawful money and a legal tender in the same manner that it 
has made the gold dollar lawful money. You make the gold dollar 
lawful money for all purposes; the greenback lawful money except in 
paymentof yeur bonds and duties on imports. Gold for the capitalist, 
the greenbacks for the people. Such has been yeur uniform discrimi- 
nation. 

This greenback money, under the sanction of law, rests for its 
value on the energy, enterprise, labor, wealth, and honor of the peo- 
ple of this Republic. It is the money in which the nation discharges 
obligations infinitely more sacred than bonds purchased at 50 per cent. 
of their value. Lrredeemable paper! I do not envy the man who in 


complacency to wealth can sneer at the lawful money of his country, 
the solitary feature of your whole policy in the interest of the people. 
Sir, if the Government of the United States possesses the power to 
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make money at all, they have made money—not promises to pay, not 
an irredeemable issue—but they Lave made money in the form of the 
United States notes. I think that is money which is declared by law to 
be money, a measure of value, a standard of exchange, a medium by 
which debts are extinguished by law. An act of Congress declares 
what is money; it stamps the money quality, the representative 
value, upon a bit of gold or silver just as it does upon paper. There 
is no difference im that respect. 

The stamp of the United States upon gold or silver gives it the 
character of money and fixes its value as money. Without that, sir, 
it is simply an article of merchandise—buallion ; athing of the market, 
a commodity for bargain and sale simply, but not money. Paper 
which bears the stamp of the United States upon it as money is money, 
lts value fixed by law. It bears the highest impress of value—the faith 
of the nation. It is the only paper money ever issued in this country 
that bore an honest front. It is not a child of monopoly. It is the 
common wealth of the whole people, at once a loan of the people to 
their Government without interest and a safe and solid medium of 
exchange. Irredeemable paper! A dishonored currency! say the 
capitalists, for with $400,000,000 in circulation it saves the people 
$24,000,000 from their rapacity. They would redeem it in national- 
bank paper under the guise of free banking for the bondholders. We 
shall see whether this can be done. 

No sneer can change the fact that that is money which is made so 
by law. Why, sir, the most enlightened writers that [have read, and 
I do not regard J. Stuart Mill as the least of them, all esteem that 
to be money with which by law debts may be extinguished, which 
makes a final disposition of the claim of one citizen against another, 
The greenback is money. L[ admit this is very unpopular talk here; 
but the bank lobby are not the people. We are told we cannot issue 
this lawful money in lieu of the $$54,000,000 of national-bank paper 
anid apply this $354,000,000 in payment of the publie debt, thus say- 
ing to the people annually $21,240,000 more, because the faith of the 
nation is pledged that only $400,000,000 of greenbacks shall issue. 
Can servility to capital go anyfurther thanthis? Pledged to whom? 
To the bondholders who got their greenback bonds converted into 
gold bonds? Are these the gentlemen who are so anxious for the good 
faith of the nation? The bankers? Are they not satisfied with the 
$50,000,000 they have been drawing without consideration from the 
labor of the country annually for years past? Where did one Con- 
gress get the power to bind its successors forever by an ordinary act 
of legislation? O, yes! It is all right to amend the act of Ls62 by 
the act of 1869, after the bonds were issued, and add $200,000,000 to 
their value; but of course legislation that would relieve labor and 
save to the producers of our wealth, the patient toilers in the field 
and the mine and the shop, $21,240,000 a year would be a violation of 
public faith! What an argument in a republic! 

But it is said on behalf of the bankers the greenbacks were solely 
a war measure and the Government cannot issue them in time of 
peace. How eager these gentlemen are for their valuable and sover- 
eign franchises! The Supreme Court held in the legal-tender cases, 
(12 Wallace, Supreme Court Reports, page 529,) and in every case 
ilecided since, that the greenback was lawful money and a legal ten- 
der for the payment of debts contracted before the war and since the 
war. The Supreme Court say : 

The Constitution was intended to frame a government as distinguished from a 
league or compact, a governinent supreme in some particulars over States and people 
It was designed to provide the same currency having a uniform legal value in all 
the States. It was for this reason the power to coin money and regulate its value 
was conferred upon the Federal Government, while the same power, as well as thie 
power to emit bills of credit, was withdrawn from the States. The States can no 
longer declare what shall be money or regulate its value. Whatever power there 
is over the currency is vested in Congress. If the power to declare what is money 
is not in Congress, it is annihilated. 

And again: 

But the obligation of a contract to pay money is to pay that which the law shall 
recognize as money when the payment is to be made. If there is anything settled 
by decision it is this, and we do not understand it to be controverted. 

But some of the very gentlemen who are now arguing that the issu- 
ing of greenbacks was the exercise only of a war power and not under 
the constitutional power to “ borrow money,” or “regulate commerce,” 
or “coin money and regulate the value thereof,” did but a few days 
ago vote, in this hour of profound peace, to add $18,000,000 to the legal- 
tender notes. Both the House and Senate have within a few days 
voted to issue $18,000,000 of lawful money, and now in behalf of the 
banks the question is raised. So the Supreme Court and Congress 
have decided that greenbacks are lawful money, and I hope that the 
people will see to it that Congress shall not reverse that decision. 
Certainly the Supreme Court never will. 

If any other decision had been pronounced by that court, if the decis- 
ion first pronounced by Chief Justice Chase—a most unfortunate 
decision—if that decision had stood as the law of the land, no citizen 
who loved his country could have failed to tremble at the disasters 
that might overtake us in the future. I believe that in the whole 
history of this nation there never has arisen and never will arise a 
question of such magnitude for the decision of the court. It is easy 
to foresee emergencies that may arise when the honor of the nation and 
the safety of the Republic might be involved in that question. If the 
first decision had stood as the law, the expedient which went far to 
save the nation from disaster could never have been resorted to again 
without a change in the Constitution, and the decision would have 
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been followed by bankruptey and disaster to a multitude of our | couraged by at least reasonable rewards, even in proportion to the 


people. a a ie lla Seaham A tha ,' 
Now, sir, the question 1s, 18 1f for the inte rest of the whole 1 ople 
that instead of greenbacks, pure and simple, the benetit of which 
during the war and since the war inured to the whole people of the 
country, you should have the issue of the national banks ? Or shall 
the bankers’ notes be withdrawn and lawful money issue in their 
stead, and be applied to the payment of the public debt , Phis, in 
my judgment, is a vital question, Iam and have been uniformly in 
favor of issuing greenbacks and withdrawing the national-bank 
notes—giving the whole people instead of a few wealthy capitalists 
the immense profits of issuing money. This is not a measure of in- 
flation, except that the $100,000,000 greenbacks held by the banks 
would enter more directly into circulation. 

| insist that, while the issue of paper money is inevitable, that kind 
of paper money should be adopted which would most completely 
destroy monopoly in money. Certainly one of the highest preroga- 
tivesof government is the issuing of money. I think it is not simply 
one of the highest, but in a certain sense it is perhaps the highest pre- 
rogative of government to issue money. It is not pretended that in 
the proper and legitimate sense the issue of a nat ional bank is money; 
it is more properly to be called currency. It is redeemable—what an 
idea—in greenbacks! 

Mr. MELLISH. Will the gentleman object to a question here? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. MELLISH. I would ask the gentleman if he understood the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. HAWLEY] in his argument to deny 
the law of the land as established by the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The argument of the gentleman from Connecticut 
was simply in favor of reaching specie payments at once, without 
reference to the question whether the greenback was legal money or 
not; to get clear of it as soonas possible. It was in its main feature 
an argument for a speedy return to specie payments. 

] have heard it argued by some one that the issuing of more green- 
backs would be an increase of the national debt. But is that true? 
Of course not. It is quite clear that if greenbacks are issued they 
should at once be applied to the extinguishment of the national debt ; 
that indeed is the main object. Suppose that the $354,000,000 of na 
tional-bank paper now out should be substituted as they came from 
time to time into the Treasury by an equal amount of greenbacks, 
and the greenbaeks applied to the extinguishment of $354,000,000 
of our national debt, or, if the gold act of 1869 is to remain in force, 
purchase the bonds. It seems to me that if that can be done it 
would be a wise measure. It would reduce the interest op the pub- 
lic debt about twenty or twenty-one millions a year, even if you ad- 
here to the pernicious policy of purchasing the bonds at a premium. 
To that extent it would diminish the drain upon the country for 
gold and would hasten the resumption of specie payments. 

The saving of $20,000,000 a year to the industries of the country is 
a very important item. That is a sum equal to one-third the entire 
expenses of this Government fifteen years ago. That it can be done 
no gentleman pretends to deny. That there is any obstacle in the 
way of it no one will assert. I am not arguing that you can do this 
at once, but as the bank-notes come into the Treasury from time to 
time they should be canceled and United States notes issued in their 
stead, and the bonds of the banks surrendered from time to time as 
their cireulation is canceled. Within two years the country would 
receive the full benefit of this measure of relief, and without injus- 
tice to any one a larger portion of the public debt would be extin- 
guished than has been extinguished under oppressive taxation during 
all the years since the war; for during all those years, under a taxa- 
tion more exhaustive than any people have ever borne for a long pe- 
riod of time, you have only paid $323,253,300 of the principal of your 
debt. No person pretends to assert that this is impracticable. Why 
can it not be done? I have never been able to understand the reason 
why not. You have expressly retained the right to modify or repeal 
the bank law. The banks as banks of discount and deposit would 
still remain,and, like other people, they would do business on the law- 
ful money of the country. There is no public reason against this 
measure. IT am aware that with a Congress teeming with bankers 


aud capitalists the obstacles may be insurmountable. But, sir, will | 


the day never come when the legislation of Congress will be for the 
benefit of the whole people and founded on public reasons? Will 
special franchises and corporate powers and remorseless monopoly 
wiways rule this nation? I think we already hear the heavy footfall 
of the coming power of reform. 

In my judgment the objectionable consequence of a redundant cur- 
rency is, that with the agencies here at work it tends to centralize 
wealth in certain portions of the country. There is no objection to 
the inerease of wealth or the representatives of wealth if it is dif- 
fused. If your currency was increased to $900,000,000 and it was 
d itused over the whole country in the form of greenbacks, reaching 
labor in all its varied fields and departments, there would certainly be 
nothing to deplore. Such was the actual state of things during the 
war and before the banks had obtained complete mastery. 

I think the years 1864 and 1865 were years of actual prosperity in 
this country; ‘not simply apparent but real, notwithstanding the 
Waste of war. Labor during that period—and the whole test of a 
nation’s prosperity is in the condition of labor; that is the true test 
of a nation’s policy—labor during that period was animated and en- 





values of the commodities it produced. Ldo not think there is any 
objection at all to a reasonable increase of curreney if issued in the 
form of United States notes; forit would inure at once fully aud com 
pletely to the benetit of the whole people. and is more certain to be 
dittused among the people than if completely under the control of the 
banks. But the trouble is that in this country, more than in any 
other upon the face of the earth, there exist agencies for centralizing 
wealth. 

L admit that when you increase the currency to what is reasonable 
and proper, when you actually intlate it, as was the case at one time 
during the war when the currency was twice its present volume, the 
machinery of your national banks concentrates it in vast uimounts 
and makes it effectual in building up special interests and promoting 
enormous private fortunes. There is no denying the fact that under 
the agencies which Congress has created more fortunes have been built 
up—inperial fortunes—than have been accumulated during any cor- 
responding period of history, except when the marauding chiefs of 
the Middle Ages seized and consolidated the wealth of their less-pow 
erful neighbors. But, sir, this has resulted not from the circumstance 
of a redundant currency so much as from the agencies of financial een 
tralization you have created. The inevitable etlect of this national 
banking system is to centralize our wealth. 

The system proposed by my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MAYNARD ] 
in the pending bill is spoken of as a “free-banking system.” The 
title is captivating. A system of free banks! Free banking! The 
ordium that attaches to the present banking law is that of monopoly. 
If there is anything that ought to be abhorred by a free people it is 
monopoly of advantages in that which may be justly common to all. 
There is something so monarchical about it, so hostile to the fair 
play and the genius of republican institutions, thatthe instinets and 
sympathies of a free people are against it. Henee “free banking” is 
an attractive title. But, Mr. Speaker, is there in fact anything like 
free banking in this bill?) Free banking?) A large portion of your 
bonds are held by European capitalists, or rather by their agents in 
the United States. You find the names of those agents of the great 
moneyed houses of Europe on the petitions before us for specie pay 
ments. The national banks have on deposit in the Treasury to secure 
circulation bonds to the amount ef S302,852, 100, 

The body of our bonds not owned by the banks or foreign eapital- 
ists is held in the commercial centers—New York and Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore ; not in the West and South, where the banking 
facilities are inconsiderable ; not in the States like Lilinois, Indiana, 
or Tennessee. Those bonds are held, except in ineonsiderable sums 
through the country, by capitalists in your great cities. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman allow ine to make a sugges- 
tion in this connection ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman will recollect that we have author- 
ized the issuance of a bond at a lower rate of interest, 4) or 4 per 
cent., and any parties who may wish to establish banks, by present- 
ing to the Treasury the amount of their capital in coin, will be able 
to get as many of those bonds as they may desire; and the Govern- 
ment with that coin will pay off an equal amount of the 6 per cent. 
bonds held by the principals of the Belmonts and the Ciscos and 
that class of people. The direct tendency of this, as it seems to me, 
would be to reduce our high interest-bearing bonds to bonds bearing 
a lower rate of interest. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘There is no question but that that line of policy, 
if practicable, would be in some degree beneficial, but the gold is not 
in the country and the holders of the present bonds will be your 
bankers; but it is a benetit infinitely less than would be secured by 
applying the greenbacks substituted for bank-notes to the payment 
of the bonds; then it would not be 14 and 2 per cent. saved, Int 
6G per cent., by the payment of the bonds. The application of the 
$354,000,000 of bank-notes transformed into greenbacks to the ex 
tinguishment of the publie debt has a substance in it infinitely beyond 
that which possibly could result from the pending bill; for this bill 
applies to bank-notes to be issued, while my plan applies to those 
issued on 6 per cent. bonds. The bill simply lightens the interest on 
the bonds which may be purchased with gold, while my pian pays of 
$354,000,000 of the bonds even on the present basis of our currency, 
pays the bonds, interest and principal both, 

Indeed, sir, if this country had grappled with this question bravely, 
and had extended the same even-handed justice to the people and the 
capitalist, and had provided, not for the purchase at a premium, but ior 
the payment of the five-twenties in the money in which they were 
payable according to the terms of the contract, and had issued green- 
backs as currency instead of national-bank paper, and applied those 
greenbacks in the extinguishment of the debt, then, with a currency 
of seven hundred or seven hundred and fifty million dollars our pub 
lic debt would have been so greatly reduced at this hour that the 
interest could not possibly at this time, with the resources we have 
had and the taxation our people have borne, exceeded 340,000,000 a year, 
and when you reduce the interest on the public debt to $40,000,000 you 
have got it well in hand. It would then be a comparatively light 
burden on our people, provided that in justice to labor, the tendency 
to extravagant expenditures of the Government be with firm purpose 
held in check. But now the interest we are paying annually swells 
up to $104,750,682.44, mostly in gold; $23,571,126 is paid to the national 
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banks in goldannually. Nogentleman can take up this report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency without being impressed with the fact 
that this banking system is one of unexampled profit to the capitalist, 
and isa feartal drain of wealth from the producers of our wealth 
into the coflers of the non-producing classes. 

Now, no gentleman appreciates more fully than my friend from 
Pennessee [Mr. MAYNARD } the proposition that any agency by which 
vealth may be accumulated inthis country, except it be by patient and 
plodding industry, is to be deplored and discouraged. Even when, in 
legislation by whicha good is accomplished, youare compelled tocreate 

jan ageney by which wealth may be amassed without industry, a 
hing searcely possible, you have to deplore the fact and admit that 
of all things that legislation and that system of public policy are wisest 
and best which furnish no facilities for accumulation of fortunes 
except through productive industry. 

Excessive fortunes, such as bring poverty and wretchedness to 
multitudes, will occasionally be accumulated in spite of the wisest 
system of lawse But to frame your laws to that end, encouraging 
princely estates on the one hand and poverty on the other, is imitat- 
ing the most odious principle of monarchies. The wealth which is 
built up in Wall street by watering of stocks, the hoarding and expan- 
sion of currency through the banks to depress on the one hand and 
enhance on the other the fruits of labor, and gambling in gold, is a 
dishonor and a curse to the nation. The imperial fortunes thus ac- 
cumulated are drawn through countless channels from the patient 
torl of our people. Can any gentleman say that our laws are not 

When did you enact a law, except the law for 
the issue of United States notes, that did not open up opportunities 


responsible for this ? 
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for the unscrupulous stock-jobber to take from labor the bread it had 
earned? Do you think the crafty speculator, who uses the power of 
your monopolies and wields the special franchises you grant so freely 
can accumulate an estate of millions without consigning multitudes 
of your people to want and wretchedness ? 

Looking at the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency this 
startling fact is apparent, that for the last fiscal year the surplus find 
of the banks had accumulated to $115,113,845 after the payment of 
the dividends half-yearly year after year. The dividends for the tipst 
half of last year were $24,526,061, and for the next half $24,823,025. 
in all $49,649,090 ; that is, a dividend of profits, as will be seen, of 
nearly LL per cent.—10.c7—not simply on bank capital, but on bank 
capital and the surplus after all expenses are paid. Since God created 
thisearth such a system of steady and remorseless absorption of the 
wealth of a people has never existed; never, sir. The Bank of France. 
the fiscal agent of the government; the Bank of Berlin, the fisea|] 
agent of the North German Confederation; and even the Bank of 
England, quasi fiscal agent of government, are government agencies— 
the two former inuring to the benetit of the government, and the lat- 
ter only partially so. But, sir, in the range of all history no such 
agent for centralizing the wealth of a people has ever existed as this 
system of ours under the sanction of law. 

Here, sir, is the statement of the Comptroller of the Currency : 

‘The national banks are required by the act of March 3, 1869, to make semi-annual 
returns to this office of their dividends and earnings. From these returns the fo! 
lowing table has been compiled, exhibiting the aggregate capital and surplus, total 
dividends, and total carnings of the national banks, with the ratio of dividends to 
capital, dividends to capital and surplus, and carnings to capital and surplus for 
each haif-year, commencing March 1, 1869, and ending September 1, 1873: 
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Let ussee further. The “ total net earning ’—I use the words of the 
complacent Comptroller—of these banks for the year ending on the 
Ist day of last September were as follows: For the six months end- 
ing on the Ist day of March, 1873, $31,926,478, and for the next six 
months, ending September 1, 1873, $33,122,000, (the panic increased 
the profits,) in all for that year, $55,048,478. The net earnings of the 
year! Net earnings after paying the munificent salaries of bank 
presidents and other officers, and rents and expenses! Net earnings 
for one year, $65,048,478! Fifteen years ago the entire revenues of this 
nation of over thirty million people were $41,476,299.39, and the expen- 
ditures (the deticiency being made up of loans) were $62,537,22L.62. 
1 quote from the report of the Register of the Treasury to the 
present Congress. Such, then, is your policy. A bank system in- 
vested with the national and sovereign prerogative of issuing money, 
for the payment of which the faith of the nation is pledged, is per- 
mitted to levy a tax on the industry of the people, for the benefit of 
a few capitalists, largely exceeding the revenues or expenditures of 
he nation ouly fifteen years ago. 

When we estimate our taxes here is a startling item to be taken 
into the account. Yet we have accustomed ourselves to look with 
such complacency upon the rapid building up of imperial estates at 
the expense of the hard and patient industry of our people, that an 
accumulation of $118,113,3845 of surplus fund and the division among 
a handfal of capitalists of over forty-nine millions of money annually 
does not strike the nation with astonishment at all—forty-nine 
millions in annual dividends and over one hundred and eighteen 
millions of surplus fund on which to compute dividends in the future! 
You will note, sir, in this table the rapid aecumulation of this sur- 
pins fund and the steady payment of dividends. 

Now, is it policy to enlarge upon sucha system? If this money, 
this $05,048,478, came from somebody else than the patient laborers 
in your fields and shops and mines, the men whose labor is the only 
wealth of the nation, it would not be a thing so greatly to be deplored; 
but this $118,113,848 of surplus funds accumulated in so brief a period 
siece the organization of these banks, after the enormous dividends 
declared every six months, swelling up to 349,649,070 in the last year 
covered by our reports—a year of panic and disaster—ought to fill the 
country with alarm. Can you expect anything less than disaster to 
your varied industries; can you hope that labor shall receive its proper 
rewards and your productive industries prosper, when the fruits of 
lavor are thus gathered into the rapacious coffers of your banks? 
Shall the object.of labor only be to build up princely estates for a hand- 
ful of bankers? Is it for this your people are to toil year after year? 





Mr. HUBBELL. I should like to ask the gentleman whether with 
greenback issne we would not still have banks and they would not 
have the same profits as now ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think not. In the first place, the greenbacks 
would diminish the burden upon the people in the reduction of your 
debt to the extent of more than $20,000,000 in gold annually. That 
would be something. It is a big item to begin with. In the second 
place, the banker doing business on money procured as your farmers, 
mechanics, and merchants procure it, by legitimate business or hon- 
est industry, and not made to their hand by your Treasury at the 
trivial interest of 1 per cent.—yes, sir, if your bankers got their 
money as your farmers and mechanics do, by honest industry, or as 
your merchants or traders get it, by legitimate business—would realize 
no such imperial profits as are shown by this Comptroller’s report. 
Their millions of bonds would not be nearly duplicated. Six per cent. 
is a heavy interest to the great body of the people of the country, 
and the people who are mostly in debt are the men who are engaged 
in industrial pursuits, and an interest of 6 per cent. is as high as the 
business of any country can endure. Interest even at that rate is a 
fearful tax on labor. Interest, in the judgment of most of the States 
of the Union, at 6 per cent. was recently deemed the highest interest 
which should be allowed by law. Yet, according to this showing, we 
are encouraging and enlarging a policy which will impoverish labor 
and enable the capitalists to more than double that rate of interest ; 
for gentlemen must remember that the “earnings” of these bauks 
during the last year, as shown by the table I have submitted, the net 
earnings, was 10.87 per cent. on capital and surplus both, and this 
after every expense—salaries, rents, suspended debts, banking-houses, 
and all else—is paid. Why, sir, I find that the net earnings of so:me 
of these banks last year, as shown by this report of the Comptroller, 
exceeded 20 per cent., in one instance 25.61 per cent., on capital and 
surplus fund. Even in the State of Maine the net earnings were 
11.47 per cent. on both capital and surplus fund. 

Mr. HUBBELL. The gentleman seems to be under a misapprehen- 
sion. He seems to be talking as though the profits of banking were 
made from the circulation. Now, the fact is there is no profit in baifk- 
ing so far as circulation is concerned ; but the profit from banking is 
in the deposits. The people have confidence in our system of banking 
more than they ever had in any system that ever existed. Ani the 
consequence is that these banks draw all the idle money in from the 
communities, the cities and towns where they are located, and the 
bankers are enabled to use these deposits, to make profit out of them 
at a high rate of interest ? 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman tell us how it happens that the 
banks can afford to pay these extraordinary dividends on their bank- 
ing eapital and accumulate so great a surplus fund if it is not a pro- 
jitable business ? r 

Mr. HUBBELL. The people have so much confidence in the na- 
tional bank that it will draw deposits when another would not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. You cannot by any finesse or subtilty of reasoning 
obscure the fact that if you deposit $392,852,100 in bonds with the 


secretary of the Treasury and receive from him half-yearly 6 per | 


cent. gold interest on these bonds, and also receive from the Secre- 
tarv at the sole expense of the Treasury $354,000,000 of national- 
hank notes ready to circulate as money, and pay to the Secretary of 
the Treasury only 1 per cent. interest on this money, you have almost 
doubled your wealth, and that if you do keep on hand, as the Comp- 
troller says, $100,000,000 greenbacks as a reserve, you have still the 
enormous sum of $254,000,000 added to your wealth. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Let me ask the gentleman what has become of 
the capital? The bonds draw 10 per cent. all through the West. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
complaining of. You have added that 10 per cent., indeed 15 percent. 
and more, to the value of the bonds by youract of 1869, after the bonds 
were issued, adding to the burdensof the country and sending your 
gold abroad by making the bond a gold bond. The whole system 
unhappily hangs together and is all for the capitalist and all against 
the people. A few gentlemen of wealth holding $100,000,000 of your 
five-twenty bonds, the principal of which was payable in greenbacks 
and which by the act of 1869, you make payable in gold, deposit 
them in the Treasury and receive the interest half-yearly at 6 per 
cent. in gold, and receive also 390,000 in bank-notes, for which, asatax, 
they pay the Government | per cent. per annum. If they honestly obey 
the law, they keep in their vaults 15 per cent. of this in greenbacks, 
leaving them $75,000 to loan at 10 per cent. interest, payable in ad- 
vance, to the farmers and mechanics of the country. Here is 100,000 
with interest at 6 per cent. in gold subject to no tax, and $75,000 to 
be loaned at any interest the bank can extort from the hard-pressed 
industries of the country. Will you tell me there is no profit there ? 
We have tigures here which cannot be so distorted. 

But let me say further to my friend—and it is one of the gravest 
objections to his banking system—the current money of the country 
in the hands of individual citizens is, as he suggests, gathered into 
the banks. The banks monopolize the loaning of money and fix the 
rate of interest; and to make the interest more oppressive, loan on 


short time with interest in advance, compounding the interest time | 


and again during the year, remorseless as death. How rapidly the 
hard-pressed citizen finds the life-blood drawn from his vitals, and 
the hard coinage of his labor drawn into the inexorable vaults of the 
banks. Yes, sir, the franchises you have granted do indeed give the 
banks the absolute monopoly of your money and the power to fix 
and regulate the interest on money. My friend says truly, you estab- 
lish a national bank and the citizens deposit their money at a low rate 
of interest, or none at all, and the money, instead of being loaned on 
mortgages on lands and other securities for a reasonable period, is 
loaned out in commercial transactions alone, interest in advance at 
ninety or one hundred and twenty days, never falling below 10 per 
cent. and compounding with crushing effect. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I desire to ask the gentleman one more question, 
if he does not complain of these interruptions, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not object to being interrupted. 

Mr. HUBBELL. 
do business without banking ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
ness without banking. 

Mr. HUBBELL. 
hundred millions of money will be required to do that business. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I donot suppose the business of the country can be 
done without some formof banking. Mediums of exchange are neces- 
sary. Banks always have existed and always will exist in this country. 
It is always, even where banks have to redeem their issues, a profitable 
business. Yes, sir; banks of discount and deposit are convenient 
agents of business; but I deny that banks are necessary to issue 
money; this isa prerogative of Government. The belief of the people 


deposits with them, and citizens having money, instead of loaning to 


the farmer and mechanic and merchant at reasonable rates and for a | 


reasonable time, deposit it with the bank. The result is, that instead 
of the old-fashioned mode of loaning money year by year which our 
farmers and business men practiced years ago, the money is gathered 
into the banks and loaned in commercial transactions and at bank 
rates, Which are utterly impracticable in the pursuits either of the 
mechanic or of the farmer. They cannot respond to the demands of 
the banker in the three days of grace. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I will ask the gentleman, how is it possible for 
business men to avail themselves of idle money if they are obliged to 
go about to John Roe and Richard Doe, or any one else who may 
have a little. in order to borrow ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
men of your great commercial centers ? 
national prerogative of issuing money the country will always be 
substantially supplied with banking facilities. We have them now 
outside of the national banks. But for Congress to organize a sys- 


Certainly ; that is what, among other things, I am | 


Do I understand that the gentleman proposes to | 
I do not expect the country to carry on its busi- | 


If business is to be done by banking, several | 





Do no persons want money except the business | 
Without monopoly or the | 


tem with the design of gathering up all the 1 
from the ordinary channelsof loans on tim 
ing it under the laws of bankine transactions 
ing the bankers $354,000,000, is not, in my judement. a wise } 

Mr. MAY N ARD. W ill the rentlema 1 allow me to ask him a ques 
tion ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman from Indiana has stated. from 
the report of the Comptroller, in substance, that the profits received 
#om the banking capital have been about Ll percent. Six percent. of 
that of course is interest which is paid by the Government on the 
bonds which are held by the banks, and the other 5 per cent. is paid 
by the customers of the bank, the community. Now, so far asthe 
Government is concerned, the taxing power, 1f is a matter of no sort 
of consequence whether the 6 per cent. is paid to the men who own 
the banks, the stockholders of the banks, or paid to other capitalists 
who hold the bonds in their safes for investment simply. On the 
other hand, is it not manifestly for the interest of the community that 
banking shall be so conducted that this very interest which they are 
obliged to pay, and do pay, shall go in to make up the profits of the 
banker, so that he will have less reason to make a heavy exaction upon 
the general community that deals with him ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Weil, the banker will undoubtedly eharge all the 
interest he can to begin with. He will undoubtedly do that. When 
was capital ever satistied with less interest than it could extort ? 
It is an inhuman and wicked policy to encourage or permit an exor- 
bitant rate of interest, and yet you do encourage it when you facili 
tate a monopoly of money. To my mind one of the most melan 
choly spectacles of life is an industrious citizen with a small estate 
and embarrassed with a debt too large to be discharged without the 
sacrifice of his home, and yet not so large but that he may hope to 
pay it by persistent labor, and that debt held by a bank under its 
iron rule of prompt renewal, the high interesé compounding remorse 
lessly and swelling the principal. In vain he stints the comforts of 
his home and toils on, the 10 per cent. never loses a moment; it eats 
up his labor and eats into his heart; every dollar of interest bee 
more. It is the interest that eats out his vitals and extineuishes 
hope; like the myth of the ancients, the stone he would roll to the 
summit of the mountain everlastingly falls back before it reaches the 
summit. It is not a pleasant picture. Yet the monopolies of money 
you have created and would enlarge by this bill produce such pic- 
turesendlessly. You cannot invent an agency by whicha few capital- 
ists can gather up $65,048,478 in a single year, more than one-seventh 
of your actual circulation as I have shown, fromthe industries of the 
people without bringing oppression and disaster on the country. 
And yet your complacent Comptroller, surrounded by bankers, argues 
in this report, that the protits of this national-bank system do not ex- 
ceed the protits which some of the monarchies allow their bankers to 
extort from their people. And such a report is made in a republic! 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MAYNARD. I hope the House will, by unanimous consent, 
allow the gentleman to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. You put the bank-notes on exactly the same foot- 
ing in efiect that you do the issues of your lawful money. The idea 
ot convertibility and of redeeming bank-notes by greenbacks is one 
of the tricks and absurdities of “sound opinions on finance.” No 
opinion on finance is sound to the capitalists unless it tends to increase 
the rates of interest and profits of capital and makes the “ rich richer 
and the poor poorer.” 

If it were not for.the gravity and dignity of the subject, one eould 
hardly help smiling at the idea of redeeming bank-notes with green- 
backs. They differ in two respects; the one is lawful money and a 
legal tender, and is issued on the credit and for the benefit of the 
whole people of the United States; the other is not lawful money 
or a legal tender except for certain debts due to and from the United 
States, and is issued on the credit of the whole people and for the sole 
benetit of a few wealthy capitalists! The people have 8382,000,000 
now issued for their profit, and a handful of the favorites of Congress 
have $354,000,000 for their sole benefit! In all else, while the green 
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! : | backs are in circulation, the two issues are exactly the same in effect. 
is that Government bonds are deposited by the banks for securing | 


Here is one note of one color and another with another, issued by ex 
actly the same authority, prepared and engraved and stamped at the 
same Government printing office, and by the same process; they are 
both printed on paper that you have furnished and paid for out of the 
Treasury ; they are engraved by the same men, the same young women 
who manipulate the one currency in your Treasury manipulate the 
other. The bureau of the bankers’ note is a Bureau of your Treasury ; 
it kindly manages the affairs of the bankers at a cost to the people of 
$212,259.53 a year; and the whole rests upon the wealth, the energy, 
the industry, the integrity of this nation. Both are onthe same level 
from the moment the process of making begins and they are sent forth 
from the printing offices of your Treasury into circulation until they 
are finally returned to the Treasury as 
pear in smoke. 

And yet, with the greatest gravity, gentlemen talk about the éon- 


mutilated currency and disap 


vertibility of the bankers’ note as an excellent feature, greatly enhan 
ing its value, and sneer at the greenback as an irredecemable money and 
dishonored! And yet the bau! "pote issimiply redeemable tn grees 


backs! One of our issues of paper redeemed by another; the one 
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ned to swell the wealth of some wealthy gentlemen, the other the 
oney of the people. Of course it is the latter that is dishonored and 
edecmable, yet both standing upon the same solid foundation, and 


io only difference being that you give the one—that much of the 
public wealth—to the capitalists, in whose interests you have for 
years administered this Government. No American citizen who feels 
asa man ought to feel will listen patiently to gentlemen who in the 
presence of bankers and in complacency to wealth and as an argu- 
inent for more special privileges undervalue this lawful money of the 
nation, the greenback, as dishonored and irredeemable paper. If it 
vere true, the nation should blush for itsdishonor. It was the money 
you paid to the soldier whose blood was the cement of the Union ; it 
was the only money you gave him to support his wife and his children 
while he faced death on the field of battle in your defense ; it is the 
money which you pay after these long years to the disabled soldier on 
his crutches, and to the widow and children of his dead comrade. It 
is the money of the pension-list. 

I should think that no American citizen could hear without indig- 
nation gentlemen in the interest of bankers thus depreciate the 
money you have deemed good enough to pay your most sacred obli- 
gations, except indeed that to you a more sacred obligation, the bonds 
cheaply earned by your capitalists and the capitalists of Europe, to 
whom in gratitude you pay gold, and give them at the cost of the 
poople the money that rightfully belongs to the people. O, of course, 
in a Congress of bankers money issued for the benetit of the people 
is dishonored and irredeemable. 

Mr. FIELD. And in the Senate they call it a lie. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, [am afraid my friend is correct; but I hope 
not. But it is the money we have been paying from year to year to 
the widow whose husband sleeps upon the battle-field, a dishonored and 
irredeemable paper; and yet it is that money which has given life and 
animation and spirit and hope to the people of this country for 
years and years, animated labor and diminished its burden; a money 
which our people have faith in. The only people who have no faith 
in it are your bankers, your men of Wall street, and their agents. 
lhe people of this country, the toiling masses, have never exhibited 
any want of faith in that money, which rests for its value on their 
labor and their honor. Irredeemable paper! And yet the paper of 
the banks is admirable and solid, such is the deliberate opinion of 
Wall street, because its wealth goes into the coffers of the banker; 
anc Congress will, of course, accept “the sound financial views” of 
Wall street! Wall street, of course, prefers specie payments, with 
over $950,000,000 of annual taxation upon us; but will be satistied if 
Congress will give them the high prerogative of issuing money on 
the public credit and at the public expense for their own benetit. 

Nothing is clearer, sir, than that this now oppressive debt would 
have been easily borne and liquidated ultimately without oppressing 
our industries if there had been justice in our measures of policy, 
and no issue of paper money beyond the reasonable demands of com- 
meree and range of taxation would have been required. An inilation 
of the currency to pay the public bonds was never necessary to bring 
the debt under reasonable control, and Lam not aware that it was 
ever seriously proposed. The people and the public creditors were 
entitled to even-handed justice. It cannot be truthfully denied that 
if was absolutely just to pay the principal of the tive-twenty bonds 
in United States notes on such a volume of currency as the business 
and exigencies of taxation of the country might require. Certainly 
the bondholders could not complain of the volume of currency for the 
last six years, It is equally clear that as paper money was inevitable 
amd the Government had inangurated the policy of issuing paper 
money, and for that purpose, I think justly, had superseded local 
banking, and as the Government was and is incurring the expense of 
issuing all paper money and currency, the faith of the nation gives 
it its entire value,it should have been and should be issued as United 
States notes, greenbacks, and applied to the payment of the public 
debt, 

It is proposed to issue $400,000,000, including the $354,000,000 now 
out, of national-bank paper. LI ask again, can any man give a good 
reason Why this $400,000,000 should not be issued as United States 
notes and applied in payment of the public debt ? There is none. 
This saving of 324,000,000 a year in gold would infuse .a new life into 
the nation. But the lobby of bankers is against it. The people are 
not here. I say again, sir, if Congress had done and would do justice 
to the country in these two measures, and there was honest economy 
in our affairs, the nation would rise up like a giant relieved of a stag- 
gering weight. But you will not even allow a vote on such proposi- 


tions. You relieved the banks in 1871 froma large portion of their 
taxes. You tax them but 1 per cent. on the money you give them, 4 


of L per cent. on their deposits and excess over capital stock and no 
more, and yet I find in the pending appropriation bill an item of 
$600,000 to be taken from your Treasury for the reissue of their notes. 
No such special franchises and favoritism was ever tolerated in a 
tree country. 

You say the notes of the banks in the hands of the holder are 
subject to local taxation, and the greenbacks are not. Why, sir, the 
greenback was subject to local taxation until 1854; for two years 
they were taxable. I opposed the law that exempted them from 
taxation, and this argument is without avail when every one knows 
that you have but to repeal the law that exempted them from taxa- 
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tion two years after the first were issued. The leading banker of 
this Honse, now a member, got that bill passed. 

But the pending bill proposes to let in a few more capitalists to the 
corporation of bankers. 

ree banking! Free to whom? Free to a handful of capitalists 
who hold your bonds; free to the Vanderbilts, Ciscos, and Belmonts: 
to the representatives of European bondholders, who are now he:y, 
stockholders in your banks. Yes, sir; free to the Rothschilds ani 
Barings Brothers. What an insult to the public intelligence to ¢,}| 
this free banking! It but enlarges your corporation of bankers. |; 
confers upon more capitalists the power to swell their fortunes out of 
the industry of your people and add 5 per cent. and more to the interes; 
on their bonds annually. It confers upon afew more men the sover- 
eign prerogative of issuing money at the nationalexpense. I ask that 
this additional money shall be issued in the name and for the benetit 
of the nation. But, instead of that, the demand of this House, 
swarming with bankers, is that it shall go to swell the wealth of 
the bondholders. The country is lost sight of in this scramble for 
fortunes. 

I predict that this will not be the permanent policy of this House: 
[ indulge in that hope and prediction. The time must come when the 
voice of the masses of the people will be heard on this subject; when 
capitalists and bankers will net control your legislation. But to 
this hour no enlightened people on the face of God’s green earth have 
had so little to do with guiding the affairs of their government as the 
people of this Republic have had in directing the affairs of their own 
Government for years past. Their voice has never been heard here. 
That man does not live who will dare to stand up in this House and 
say that the act of 1969, under which you have already paid out nearly 
$40,000,000 in premiums for your bonds, was the result of public opin- 
ion; or that the addition of $54,000,000 to the bank issues instead of 
United States notes, three years ago, was the result of public opinion ; 
or that the act relieving the banks from the license tax and the income 
tax on dividends was enacted by the force of public opinion. But 
why enumerate? The body of your legislation for eight years has 
been in the interest of capital, special franchises, grants in money and 
lands to favored classes and corporations, subsidies, and monopolies. 
Why, sir, your statute-books are in the main records of private ag 
grandizement and special privileges ; and out of all this have sprung 
the bitter fruits of this hour, the suspicion in the public mind of é), 
absence of integrity in public affairs—the shadow of national humili- 
ation and dishonor. 

No, sir; if this nation is to remain the model republic, a type ani 
symbol of true greatness in a nation, we must reverse all this. It 
not for favorites, or for the aggrandizement of a class, or to give 
splendor to the nation by fostering imperial estates by franchises and 
monopolies, that laws are to be made in a republic. No, sir, but to 
do equal and impartial justice to the whole people; to foster and 
gladden every home and fireside, so far as it may be done by just and 
equal laws. 

1 am conscious of the power of the great monopolies that now, com- 
pact and solid, are felt in our legislation; but this, sir, cannot last in 
a free government. It may be years before an issue will be made 
with the consolidated capitals that now silently direct the course ot 
public affairs ; but sooner or later that issue will be made, and no 
man who has faith in the people will doubt the result of that issue. 
The people will see to it that the great agencies of government, the 
majesty of law, shall not be employed to aggrandize classes and 
amass lmperial private fortunes, but for the common and equal bene- 
fit of all. 

I have voted for increasing the greenbacks to $400,000,000. I re- 
gretted that the House refused to permit an amendment to increase 
that amount to forestall this bill. LI would very cheerfully vote to add 
3400,000,000 more to our greenbacks and retire the national-bauk 
paper—in my judgement a wiser or juster measure than this never 
passed Congress—but I cannot with my views of what is just to the 
country vote to enlarge the corporation of bankers that a few 
already rich shall swell their fortunes at the expense of the energy 
and labor of a whole people. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Allow me to ask the gentleman another question 
before he sits down. I would like to ask him, as a matter of prin 
ple, what right the law-making power has to regulate the price oi 
money any more than it has to regulate the price of corn or wheat ! 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not think government has the right to revu 
late the price of a bushel. of corn or wheat. These are the dic 
fruits of labor. But money is an artificial thing, the offspring of 
social and political society—a measure of values. ‘To prevent op): 
sion and injustice is a high duty of government, and by the comme 
judgment of mankind through all ages law has laid a restraining 
hand on the avarice of the lender-—— 

Mr. HUBBELL. I do not ask what the custom has been, but what 
is right. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I speak of the existence of a law or a principle of 
law which has received the approval of mankind through all the ages 
as of itself evidence of what is just. The law fixes the value of 
money and may as well regulate the value of its use as its value in 
|exchanges. Limitation should be imposed upon the lender upon high 
| grounds of public poliey, that he should not be allowed to oppress 
| the needy by even a temporary and partial monopoly of an artilicia! 
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easure of value common to all. Money, unlike corn or W heat, is of 
, value except as money, and the value of its use may be justly 
ixed by law, else extortion arises. ; 
maxim of policy among all civilized nations, and has never, I think, 
until the last few years been questioned. The most heartless and 
»human system of legislation would be that which overlooked the 
force of necessity on one hand and the power of avarice on the other, 
and left the debtor at the unrestrained merey of the lender. 
“Mr. HUBBELL. Has not the tendency in late years been to re 
nove governmental restrictions upon rates of interest ? 
Mr. HOLMAN. If any country has done so it has done a most in- 
human thing. I know that capital has been demanding this, but I 
m not aware that any nation has acquiesced in its demands. I know 
that when for a short period of time diiferent States in this Union 
have removed the restrictions upon the lender, or rather allowed 
reat latitude in contracts for the use of money, it has universally 
resulted in extortion and oppression, poverty and wretchedness, on 
the one hand, and excessive opulence on the other. Surely a goyv- 
ernment may prevent such injustice. Surely it may restrain those 
vho happened by the fortunes of the hour to control the representa- 
tives of value, this artificial creature of government, which receives 
all its value from the common labor of all, from extorting unreason- 
ible gains from its temporary use. The law of the Hebrew lawgiver 
couches the conscience as proper and just. With the advantages now 
possessed by capital repeal the limitations on interest, and the rapid 
centralization of wealth would imperil republican government, which 
rests in the main on an approximate equality in the material condi- 
tion of the people. 


Interstate Commerce. 


‘ ri 
SPEECH OF HON. J. AMBLER SMITH, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 24, 1874. 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1385) to regulate commerce by railroad among the several 
States. 

Mr. SMIT'(, of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I concur fully in the con- 
clusions of i1e Committee on Railways and Canals, that Congress 
may rightfully regulate commerce carried on among the several States 
ud, necessarily, to provide by statutory regulation that the charges 
made by persons engaged in such commerce shall be fair and reason- 
able; in other words, that Congress may regulate commerce among 
the several States, whether railroads be the medium of transportation 

ud operation, or rivers, or lakes, or steamboats or sail-vessels, or any 
other instrumentality whatever. 

I scarcely regard it necessary torefer tothe numerous judicial adjudi- 
cations which have been from time to time pronounced in the premises. 
lhe power is manifestly deducible from a provision of the Constitution 
too plain to be misunderstood, that— 

The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 


by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. (See Constitution, article 1, section 8.) 





This is to say, whatever means are “ necessary and proper” to give 
full effect to any expressly granted power, such means, by necessary 
and irresistible implication, are as rightful and legal as though ex- 
pressly written down in the Constitution. 

Take what express power you will, the means to render its exer- 
cise effectual to the fullest extent are as legal as the substantive 
power itself, and are a part of the express power, without which it 
could not be called into existence. Now, this simple common-sense 
principle is decisive of the point in question. 

Is the regulation of commerce by railroads and, of consequence, 
the regulation of charges of transportation by them, a necessary and 
proper means, in the judgment of Congress, to give effect, full and 
perfect, to its admitted power and duty of regulating commerce 
among the several States? The moment Congress in its supreme 
discretion decides on this “ necessary and proper” connection between 
the end to be accomplished and the means to accomplish it, the ques- 
tion is at an end. 

Without this exercise of implied power the Government could not 
be efficiently carried on for an hour. It would be a feeble abortion, 
an emasculated thing, without energy or any reliable power even of 
self-preservation. And it would be most absurd to say that this life- 
xiving principle of implied powers does not apply to the great, broad, 
all-pervading, all-embracing province of the regulation of commerce. 
Che principle indeed applies to each and every power and obligation 
of the Federal Government prescribed by the Constitution. 

_ Hence, the agencies and instrumentalities of commerce, railroads 
for example, developed since the adoption of the Constitution, fall 
at once within the jurisdiction of Congress, and are clearly within 
its discretion as means of executing the commercial power. If Con- 
cress, in determining the mode and measures for executing its great 
trust of the regulation of our domestic commerce, or rather com- 
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L repeat, then, that 


if Congress shall, in exercising 
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its autl 
the States, re rard the reeulation of railt 
other charges of transportation necessary and proper, or shall d 
advisable the establishment of other lines of 
trade, those measures come within the exercise of its 
authority. This is the doctrine of right reas Ise: 
and hence, when the point of judicial investigation was reached, the 
question was at once settled in favor of the doctrine maintained by 
the committee’s report. 

This whole doctrine of implied powers has been often and clearly 
elucidated, and its application and extent detined by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 

In the case of the United States rs. Fisher 
held that 


among 
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And in the great case of MeCulloch rs. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316 


il, ) 
it was ruled, (Chief Justice Marshall delivering the opinion of the 
court 

That if the end be legitimate and within the scope of the Constitution, all mea 
which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, and which are not 
prohibited may constitutionally be emploved to carry it into effect And th ifa 
certain means to carry into effect any of the expressly granted powers | i 
appropi fe? l re, f pri hibit l, the degree of its necessity i a estion of leg 
lative discretion, not of judicial cognizance, ‘ ‘ 


These high judicial interpretations, to which others might 1 
added, are conclusive to show that it is in the discretion of Congress 
to determine what is appropriate, fit, proper, eflective, to carry into 
execution an express power of the Constitution ; that it has choice of 
the means to effect the end, only that the relation of th to the 


sean 
end be appropriate and not forbidden ; 


and that, when Congress 
applies its jadgment and decides the appropriateness and adaptability 
and efliciency of the selected means 


, that means or measure becom« 
instantly constitutional. 


And this simple view, fortified as it is by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court and the uniform practice of the 
Government, I submit in all deference, is to a great extent an answer 
to the very able argument of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr 
ARTHUR. ] 


And now to apply this reasoning more spec ially tothe commercial 
power as laid down in the Constitution. 

The Consti 

The Congr 


among the st 


tution, article 1, section 8, provides in terms that 
ss shall have power to reg 


ulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
veral States, and with the 


Indian tribes. 

Now the extent of this power, vast and comprehensive as it is, has 
been settled in every conceivable aspect by the supreme judicial 
authority of the nation. 


First. As to this branch of 
the commercial jurisdiction there is no diversity of opinion. The 
grant is unrestricted, is plenary and exclusive. It isentirely outsid 
of State authority. 


Secon lly. As to 


As to commerce with foreign nations. 


See Gibbons vs. Ogden.) 

with the Indian tribes. 

plenary in Congress and exclusive, not concurrent. 
Thirdly. As to commerce an the States. And here, too, right 

reason and common sense and judicial construction have settled every- 

thing. 


commerce This, too, is 


oy 
Ong 


The very terms of the Constitution render certain beyond the possibil 
ity of adoubt the meaning of the framers of the Constitution, “commerce 
among the States,” as to the phase. The word among indicates beyond 
mistake the meaning of this grant. Among the Siates palpably implies 
that more than one State was meant, that two or more States were 
ineant, and consequently, when commerce, that is trade, intercourse, 
exists between two or more States,then the regulating power of Congress 
intervenes. “The word among,” (saysChief Justice Marshallin Gibbons 
rs. Ogden) “ vithathing | 
intermingled with them.” And in of Gray rs. The Clinton 
Bridge Company, (Law Register for January, 1565,) it is ruled that 
the power of Congress over regulating extends to tran 
portation of passengers and merchandi whether it is carried on by 
water or on land, or by steamboat roads. 


means intermingled which is among others, is 


the CASC 


Commerce 


3 or rail 
which were 


the adoption of the Constitution, can be 


The question whether 
transportation by steamboats, unknown at the t 


regulated by Congress is 
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pl ng a eral appropriation 
ompletion of the J: ; River and Kanawha Canal, a work eo) 
ved by Washington and favored by the leading statesmen of tly 


ce the foundation of our Government. 


Centennial Exhibition. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. STEVENSON. 
OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 





senate ivi under consideration th e bill (H. R. No. 1394) in relation to t 
tion 
Mr rTEVENSON uid 
Mr. PRESIDENT: Could my sense of duty yield to the strong dk 
h I feel to oblige the two Senators from Pennsylvania, 
er \ ed friends in Philadelphia and elsewhere, wl] 
iterested in this proposed international exhibition, I sl 
»} his discussion. The vital and important quest 
r adoup il constitutional power, not less than of unsafe 
ental policy, which the bill in my judgment involves, forbid 
Besides, there is a person il matter which demands of me a wor 
rve int pat yhlet wl h accompanies the Presid ’sm 
lf « is ¢ l ni ‘ hibiti Lie followin t 
f , States have sed 1 | 3 ¢ on their § 
n Congress to lend their Wy t to m 3 pron i 
I N { », Vv nia, wKentuc Lennesst 
IN H 
| } ‘i lve h é eve! pa a th Legislature ol KK 
\ th \ l e not reached V Colle or mys I If Line 
el itot yk } it a. l Si ik e be 1 ai l riod whe tive 
rnational exposition was regarded as wholly a State « 
r which no appropriation by Congress was asked or exp 
bb t 5 ¢ lt nay, l m iuily tistied that our jou OPPOSIT Le 
ropriation of untold mi ns of the public mouey to the 
| Philadelphia exposition in 1876 vill be fully approved by ala 
y of the ple of Kentucky, irrespective of prt) 
I » clear are my own convi msof the want of cons 
| to make such an appropriation, thu® 1 hesitate 1 
( I it I rl l y ré rnomy trust, rat han by mi ( 
ud a mit ire Which I think clearly unwarranted | either the lett 
i { i rit I i it Cons i 
Let no one believe that I or the people whom J have the hon 
part to represent in this Chamber are opp sed to any appropri 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of American indepe1 


No, sir; no Ve ry far from it! That eventful day will be cel 


rated throughout the ength and breadth of the entire Republic. It 
will mark the first century of American constitutional liberty! Its 
very ning will be joyous; every American heart will be stirred 


rladdening memories which its advent will awaken of the great 
} 





laration which, one hundred years beiore, absolved the Americal 





Colonies from i sha les of English oppression. Celebrate 
Why, sir, to b ul e shall 
But how shall it be celebrated?) I do not think any one State has 
to appropriate such a day to itself and ask that the Gove1 
should by pecuniary aid contine its celebration to one spot | 


must also say that an international exposition has never seemed to 
me the most appropriate mode of such a celebration. 

So long, however, as the plan and modeof its celebration wer 
LO private, individual, or corporate effort, Congress had no right to 
terpose any objection. Such has been the case in regard to the pr 

ed centennial celebration at Philadelphia up te this time. 
What is its history? Certain worthy and public-spirited citizens 
Philadelphia, as early as 1870, conceived the project of an intern 
position in that city in 1876, as a fit commemoration of t 
sl anniversary of American independence. It was wholl; 
undertaking. In 1871 application was made to Congress 
the passage of an act incorporating these gentlemen as the centen! 
commission. 

This act contained a tlaming preamble, setting forth the mear a]r 
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i 
1876, and the propriety of an international exposition at Philadelphia, 
as a fit commemoration of that day. 

There was no pretense that it was sought to be made a Government 
undertaking, or that the United States were to iY come in any way 
responsible tor the mode or manner of i he proposed celebration. 

Upon the contrary, the seventh section of the act expressly de- 
elared— 

And the United States shall not be liable for any expense attending such exhibi- 
tion, or by reason of the same. 

3. the eighth section it was provided, that when the President of 
the United States should be otticially informed by the governor of 
Pennsylvania, that suitable provision had been made for the erection 
of all suitable buildings, he was authorized to issue his proclamation 
that the international exposition would be held at Philadelphia on 
the 4th of July, 176, &e. 

The act met with warm opposition. One of the strong arguments 
against its passage, was, that it was local and sectional, and that the 
celebration of such an anniversary should be national and not interna- 
tional, and that it should not be limited to a single locality. 

I quote from the debate on the act of 1871. When the bill was 
taken up in the Senate on 22d February, Le71, after being reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs by the Senator from Peunsyl- 
vania, [Mr. CAMERON, ] its passage was opposed by several Senators : 


proach of the centennial anniversary of American independence in 


Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, there is one reason for the adoption of this bill 
this morning, and that is that the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania approves 


of it and wishes us to pass it; and seriously, this reason, with me, goes a great way 
Che honorable Senator knows how glad [should be to give my vote toanything which 
mects his approval. Nevertheless, I think this legislation eught not to occur at 
this time andin this way. Lam not going to address to the Senate any argument pro 


motive of the mere interest of locality, or of sectional wish, because 1 think such 
a subject as this is not an appropriate subject to be disposed of upon such consid- 


tions 


ra 
era 


It is alleged in the city of New York that long before the thought occurred to 
those urging this measure the idea was suggested of a centennial celebration— 


Not, sir, an international exposition, but a centennial celebration 
by the whole nation— 


to commemorate the one hundredth birthday of the nation, to be held, not in 
Philadelphia, but in New York; and itis said by those in New York who have 
given attention to the subject that the idea was borrowed in Philadelphia. Whether 
this be so or not [ care not now to stop and inquire, and I say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in advance, that, were I able to cope with him in such an adventure 
I would not engage in a game of chance or a scramble of activity to determine the 
question whether New York shal! obtain an advantage over Philadelphia in such a 
matter, or whether Philadelphia shall obtain the advantage. I would rather ad 
dress myself to arguments of a different character. If the city of New York, or 
the city of Saint Louis, or the city of Philadelphia, chooses to undertake a centen 
nial celebration, in its own name and behalf, it is the business of the city under 
taking it. Any city, or any body, incurring the trouble, expense, and responsibility, 
will deserve the glory of success or the discredit of failure, as the case may be. If, 
however, the United States are to stand sponsor, if the eclebration is to be national, 
if it is to be held under the auspices of the Government, and patronized by the 
nation, then my honorable frieud from Pennsylvania will agree with me that care 
should be taken to make it not only creditable, but to insure its being conducted in 
the best way. . 

Mr. CAMERON. If the Senator will allow me, I ask the Chair whether, under the 
rules of the Senate, I can object to the reading of that long paper, because if that 
is read I may as well give up the bill to-day. There are two or three columns. 

Che Vick-PRESIDENT. The Chair will answer the point of the Senator from Penn- 
svlvania by reading the fourteenth rule: 

“When the reading of a paper is called for, and the same is objected to by any 
Semttor, it shall be determined by a vote of the Senate, and without debate. 

Mr. CAMERON. I have no objection to its going on the record, but I do object to 
its being read now, so as to take up time. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do not propose to have this letter read to consume the time of 
the Senate—far from it; and the objection can only drive me to reading it myself 
as part of my remarks; this I have aright to do. If he has any objection to the 
Secretary's reading it, of course he can compel me to read it; but I wish it read as 
purt of ny remarks. That right I believe every Senator has. 

_ The time at which the celebration is proposed is more than five years distant. It 
is the 4th of July, 1876; and althouzh | know that time and deliberation are ne- 
cessary for its creditable consummation, I submit that there is no necessity for 
h isty legislation to-day, or during the nine days that remain of this session. If 
various plans had been considered, if the press and mindef the country had been 
active on the subject for even half a year, the case would be different. We should 
then very likely have before us the material out of which to form a discerning 
Judgment and embody it in legislation. That, however, is not so. For, although 
the American Institute a long time ago made this suggestion, and although parties 
in Phila lelphia some time ago made the suggestion also, and although the bill has 
found its way through the House of Representatives, it is not true that in the eoun- 
try at lon it has been canvassed aud id 

usetil. 








eas invited to any such extent as would be 
In the brief time which has elapsed since the topic was brought to public 
notice, and notwithstanding the very rare instances in which it has elicited atten- 
tion, a creat many suggestions have been made in regard to it which have received 
no consideration, though they deserve attention. 

J have in my hand a letter'written by a distinguished citizen now abroad, a man 
of thought, whe held high rank as a journalist for years at home, who represented 
the United States creditably at a leading foreign court, andl who from Berlin has 
sent me the result of much reflection upon this subject. Being better than any- 
thing I could say, I ask that it may be read. It is a letter fron Hon. John Bigelow, 
formerly our minister to France. 

Mr. Cameron. That right you have; and that will occupy the time. 

Mr. CONKLING. Ido not wish it to occupy the time; but the letter is important 
and instructive, and I feel it my duty to insist that if, by act of Congress, a cele- 
bration is to be held, the act shall be fairly considered, and that no locality shall be 
atlowed to monopolize the occasion, unless for good reasons. This letter, I will say 
to the honorable Senator, makes the suggestion, among others, that instead of any 
ons place being seleeted, several should be selected; and for this good reasons are 
given. Lassure the Senator from Pennsylvania I do not want to occupy time un- 
necessarily; but I do not think he should ask me to allow his bill to escape consid- 


eration. 

After some further objections the letter was read. 

Mr. Bigelow, whose high character and residence abroad entitled 
his opinion to respect and consideration, did not favor an inter- 








national exposition, l quote portions of his letter. Mr. Bi ow 
writes from Berlin on M4th December, 1870, to Mr. CONKLING After 


referring gracefully to the event which marks the term of so mem 
orable a political cycle, and the necessity of suitable preparations for 
its appropriate observance, he urges a celebration irrespective of px 
ical differences, or party dissensions under the auspices and dire 
tion of the Federal Government, or by the people acting through a 
national organization, in a mode the most universal, with the least 
displace ment of the population. 


Mr. Bigelow then coutinues: 


Though I cannot presume to have thoughtof all or evenof the most appropt 


ite 
ways of commemorating the approaching centennialof 1876, vet 1 willn e afew 
that have occurred to me to show the von ral character with which | think tlhe 
memorial exercises of that occasion should be impressed 

First. At least one complete set of gold or silver current coin with new devi 
commemorative of the day, should be struck off at the Mint for every citizen of 


the United States able and willing to pay for it 
Secondly. One of the eminent poets of our land, or all, should be invited to sing 
in enduring verse our national farewell to the departing century 
Thirdly. Every art should be laid under contribution for 
morial of the degree of excellence to which 
which it will begin the succeeding century. 


some Appropriate me 
such art shall have attaimed, and with 


Now listen, Mr. President: 


Fourthly. Foreign nations might be invited to participate in the celebrati 
such way as should seem most titting. At least tl 
them of sending or withholding their congratu) 


Lua 


opportunity could be offered 
tions upon the occasio ‘ 





thereby showing in what estimation we as al 


ou Wil be held abroad, and th 
nature of our relations with the rest of 


the world at that period. 

Filthly. Itis to be hoped and presumed that by 1876 no pertion of the continen 
of America will be in colonial dependence upon any tore 1 power, but ft 
shall constitute one compact family of independent States under such f t 
yovernment as shall best suit the people living under them, and all in fi il 
alliance with the United States 

Sixthly. Competent persons should be invited to prepare aseries of histories b 
a h tomeasure the progress and product of civUization in the United States for 
taal I 


<piring century. 


The friends of the proposed exposition at Philadelphia would listen 
to none of these suggestions. 
‘The bill was taken up again on the 23d of February. 


L quote what 
was then said: 


Mr. CONKLING. I wish to move an amendment to the bill if a vote is to be taken 
on it. IL move, in the first place to add the city of New York l 


uhderstaned 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania to say that his ideais that it oug) » bie T 
any one place but in more than one. L propose to test the sincerity of that su 
tion by moving to add the city of New York 
Mr. Scorr. L have no objection to New York celebrating the day as sl es 


proper, but not as a national matter 

Mr. THURMAN. But the question I should like to have some light 
kind of international celebration are you going to hav« I 
ment of the United States will have to foot the bill. 

Mr. CameERroN. I shall say nothing except to say that the city of Phil 


ont \\ if 


presume the Gover 


nhia 


is determined to make this exposition a grand success, ‘There is as much wealth in 
Philadelphia as there is among the same population, I believe, in any part of the 
world. ‘They have as much pride about this fair as any people can have; thes 
will give their means freely, and they will have « celebration that evervbody will 
be proud of. We mean no disrespect to New York; New York can entertain a 
great portion of the vast multitude that will come to this grand international fair 
and it will not interfere with her glory Lonly rose to pledge my word that the 
people of Philadelphia, and it may be the people of Pennsylvania, will gi 

tuillions if necessary to make this exhibition creditable not only to Pennsylvania 


but to the whole United States 
Mr. ConKLING. Then what do you want an act of Congress for? 
Mr. CAMERON. They only ask an act of Congress to give it character. 


Was not this an admission that it was local; thatit was a private 
undertaking for a fair? The bill was taken up on the 25th of Feb 
ruary, and the motion to insert ‘and New York 
how : 


* was rejected. Listen 


Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not think the Senator from Pennsylvania ought t 


any more about this bill. It suuply authorizes the people of Philadelphia, at their 
own expense, to have a show. 

Mr. SUMNER. Who says that? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator from Ohio, (Mr. SHerMAn.] Still 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] insists that it is unjust 
to urge that this act of incorporation did not make this centennial 
exposition a national affair. Why, how could a celebration be re- 
garded in any sense national, which, by the very terms of the act, 
excluded the President from issuing a proclamation, notifying the 
country that an international exposition would be held in 1876, until 
informed by the governor of Pennsylvania that suitable buildings 
had been erected? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator will permit me to say that the language 
of the act is that suitable provision shall be made for their erection, 
It does not say that the buildings shall be erected before this proc 
lamatiou shall be made. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But that funds should be raised. 

Mr. SCOTT. That the funds should be provided. At some other 
time I ay have occasion to say that in good faith every body be- 
lieved the funds were provided at that time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The Senator and myself cannot disagree as to 
the condition-precedent on which the President was to act. I asked 
him yesterday if the funds requisite for the erection of these build- 


ings had been provided. He replied that the commissioners had in- 


vited proposals for the plans of the proposed buildings, and had 


accepted a plan; they had also invited proposals for buildings, which 


had been received; but the Senator says he understands that 1 y 
are Waiting to kuow whether this celebration is to be internat onal 
or vational in its character before they determine whether they can 
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accept any proposal. In other words, no provision has as yet been 
muule for the buildings 

| com 
\ir. CONKLING. Before the Senator leaves the first act, may I 
inquire of him whether, in traversing the debate, he has found that 
the reason for this act of Congress stated—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have already read what the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. CAMERON] said on that subject. 

Mir. CONKLING. Did the Senator having the bill in charge. state 
the purpose and object of it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Undoubtedly. Mr. Cameron stated that the 
only purpose of the act was to give it character. 

Mr. CONKLING. I speak now of the first act. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Yes, sir. 

| }HISS HOW to the history of the second act. The discussion during 
ifs progress proves still more strongly the local and private character 
of the corporate undertaking. It was approved on the 2d day of June, 
Ix72. It is an act incorporating a private stock company, with a 
capital of $10,000,000, known as the centennial board of finance. Its 
object was to take charge of the Philadelphia centennial exposition, 
and by the agency of stock subscriptions to raise 310,000,000, which 
sim was deemed neces ary tor the success of the exhibition. 

Thecompany organizedand went to work in 1872. Weare informed 
by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Scorr] that this board 
proceeded to apportion upon the population of the United States the 
amount which they believed each State ought to contribute in order 
to realize ten millions. 

Was not this apportionment by the board on the States a strong 
arvumnent that this exposition would, for its success, require an ex- 
penditure of at least ten millions? If not, why was the capital stock 
placed at that sum, and why did the board make a requisition on the 
States for ten millions? a 

The answer is easy, Mr. President. The board knew the exposition 
at Vienna had cost some twelve or more millions, and their estimates 
were based upon that cost. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator allow me to state a’fact to him? 

Mr. STEVENSON, Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire at this point, not to interrupt my friend, but 
to wet the facts before the Senate. [have had placed in my hands a 
letter written by one of the persons connected with this exhibition 
to Mr. Goshorn, the director-general of it, who states the actual ex- 
penses of the Vienna exhibition, and with the consent of the Senator 
I will read it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is dated February 28, 1874: 

My Drar Sir: In the papers brought from Vienna by Major Mvers I find some 
information as to the finances of the Vienna exhibition later than that given in my 


e now to the second act. 
' 


report recently sent in. The balance-sheet to the 30th of November shows an outlay 
for the exhibition of 19,700,000 florins, about $9,800,000, which is rather more than 
has been previously reported. A sam of some 15,700,000 florins appropriated, or ap 
prop inted and received, it is not clearwh h. leaves a deticieney of 1,000,000 tlorins, 
which it was thought would be covered in part by the returns yet to be made from 
ticket agents at the railway stations and at the post-oitices, and also by the pro- 


coeds of sales of the property 
Yours traly, 
W. P. BLAKE. 

A. T. Gosnorn, Esq. 

The statement has been made on several oceasions that the expenses 
were $17,000,000, T think there has been a confounding of the actual 
expenses in consequence of the statement about the florins instead of 
dollars. This is the most recent intelligence T have on the subject. 

Mr. SARGENT. If the Senator from Kentucky will allow mea 
moment, [ have information, | think from a still higher source, that 
the original appropriation bythe Austrian government was 20,000,000 
florins, or $10,000,000 in round numbers; that after a further expend- 
iture of all the proceeds of the exhibition and all that was realized 
from the sale of the property there is a deficiency of some 15,000,000 
florins, or, $7,500,000, making a deticieney in all of $17,500,000 ; calling 
that a deficiency which was originally appropriated by the Austrian 
government. These are the figures which I gave yesterday, and I 
have the highest authority for their accuracy. 

Mr. SCOTT. This letter is dated the 23th of February. 

Mr STEVENSON, The bill was taken up on May 24, 1872, upon 
motion of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 
I quote what occurred: 

Mr. Pomeroy. If the bill is to be passed, as I suppose it is, I do not want to make 
any objection toit; but [must say that I do not think itis proper to set up acorpora 
tion in the cityof Philadelphia thatis not in the first place subordinated to the police 
vithority of that city. These men can put the police at detiance under this act of 
neorporation. They may all be so good that they will not want to do anything 
of that hind; but I do not believe in incorporating an institution of this kind, with 
ten millions of capital, to go into any city. 

Mr. Hamuin. It will pee but once in a hundred years. 

Mr. Cameron. I have only risen to repeat what the Senator from Maine has said, 
thai this will only caress once in a hundred years. Commissioners are selected 
from every State and Territory in the Union. They go there for the purpose of 
doin honor to their country. 

Mark what follows. The Senator continues : 

‘This is the only way in which the money can be raised without expense to the 
Government. A million of people, it is expected, will each subscribe ten dollars, 
and thus ten millions will be subscribed. It is necessary to have some responsibil. 
ity ter this. All they ask of the Governmentis that the Treasury Department shall 
print their cerUificates of stock, so that if they are counterfeited the counterfeiters 


may bo teary i. They ask nothing else of the Government. There is no doubt 
they will raise the money. 


j 
| 
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} and make what money they can out of it, and when the great exhibition is over t)y 








Is not this a voucher against any liability of the Government, eit}er 
express or implied? Still this bill was opposed by Mr. Trumbull upon 
constitutional grounds, and most justly. 

I quote a paragraph or two from what he said: 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not know, then, by what authority the Congress of the 
United States incorporates gentlemen residing in every State and Territory of the 
United States, with authority to borrow $10,600,000, and to mortgage the property 
that they shall acquire in the city of Philadelphia in the way of buildings, &c., ani 
requires the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds or certificates for them, unde; 
the seal of the United States [I suppose—I do not know whether the seal is pro 
vided for or not—but they are to goon and put up buildings, and fix rates of charge. 
are to divide the protits among them, whatever they may be. I do not know the 
clause of the Constitution that authorizes this; but L presume the authority is io 
be found in the Declaration of Independence. [Laughter.] I understand this » 
lates in some way to the Fourth of July; and if my friend from Massachusetts [{ \r. 
SumMNER]) were here I have no doubt he would find the constitutional authority for 
this in the Declaration of the 4th of July, 1776, which of course would reeu)at 


a celebration on the 4thof July, Ls76. Now, unless it is to be traced to that sources 
of constitutional power, I really do not know where it is to be found. 

And will the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] allow 
me just here to recall what he then said as to an express disavowal 
of all liability on the part of the United States ? 

Mr. Scorr. I suppose the Senator from Illinois really desired more to oceupy a 
few moments until the Senate would assemble than to make any serious objection 
io the passage of this bill. When the subject was first introduced in Congress it 
was feared that an appropriation would be asked. Everybody in both Houses was 
so seugitive on that question that an express disavowal of all responsibility on the 
part off the Goverament had to be incorporated in the act. ; 

Mr. Mornit., of Maine. Is that so? 

Mr. Scovt. That is so. Now, in order to make this national enterprise success. 
ful, some means must be adopted to carry eut the end which the Government has 
already sanctioned by an act of Congress. When it was suggested that an act of 
incorporation by the State Legislature would accomplish it, the objection was at 
once raised in various quarters that that would localize it, and that the chara 
would be made that it was a local speculation. It was therefore deemed better that 
it should come to Congress, and that Congress, having already given its sanction to 
it asa national — could certainly exercise the necessary means to make that 
enterprise successful. 

My collearue has already made all the constitutional argument that I propose to 
make on the question. 

The act was then passed. Now, I submit that this enterprise was 
private, corporate, and local; that the Government never has been, and 
is not now, its sponsor; that neitherof these acts—the one incorporat- 
ing the centennial commission, or the other incorporating the centen- 
nial board of finance—could have been passed but for the assurance 
by the friends of the measure that the Government of the United 
States was in no way to become responsible for the exposition or for 
any of its liabilities. 

Up to this time no obligation, direct or indirect, exists binding the 
Government of the United States to take part in this proposed expo- 
sition at Philadelphia. 

Ten days ago, when the elder Senator from Pennsylvania attempted 
to take this bill up and pass it during the morning hour, I objected to 
its consideration without debate. That Senator was greatly surprised 
that any one should object to the passage of a simple bill like this, 
which asked not for the appropriation of a dollar. I then said, I 
feared the bill was but the entering-wedge for the appropriation of 
many millions. Now it isadmitted that an appropriation of three mil- 
lions—possibly ten—will be asked if this bill becomes a law. 

A very simple bill, surely! An unpretending measure, which upon 
its face proposes toempower the President to extend an invitation to 
the governments of foreign nations to be represented and take part 
in the international exposition to be held at Philadelphia under the 
auspices ef the United States in 1876, while its real object is to bind 
the Government to a future appropriation of millions of the public 
money! Why was not the object of the bill expressed upon its face ? 
Why seek to pledge the faith of the Government to future appropria- 
tions of unlimited amounts without informing Congress of its true 
intent and meaning? Why, under the phase of a bill proposing one 
object, seek indirectly to accomplish another? [have great respect 
for the president of this centennial board of finance, and bear my 
willing testimony to his high character and worth as one of the lead- 
ing public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia. I know personally the 
excellence of many other gentlemen connected with this enterprise. 
Far be it from me todo them injustice, or to cast the slightest reproach 
upon any of them. Bunt I cannot hesitate to enter my protest against 
the mode and manner of this proceeding. It comesin a most unusual 
and questionable shape, and is stamped, I will not say with inten- 
tional, but certainly with actual, indirection. 

This commission knew, long before the panic in September last, that 
all efforts to raise this required amount of $10,000,000 had proved, 
either by stock snbseriptions or by donations, a signal failure. They 
knew as well in October as they know now, that an application to 
Congress for aid to their corporate enterprise would become necessary 
and would be made. Why did the board not make a frank and full 
exposé to Congress, and ask an appropriation of whatever amount of 
money they deemed necessary? Then their proposal would have been 
understood. It would have been referred to the proper appropriation 
committees, or to the Judiciary Committee to report upon the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to grant the relief sought. The whole 
subject would have, upon the coming in of these reports, been «is 
cussed in the Committee of the Whole in both Houses of Congress. 
Why, under color of an invitation to foreign nations, seek to avoid 
all the guards which our rules throw around the appropriation of 


mblic money? I confess I have heard no satisfactory response to 
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these questions. The disappointment of the commissioners to realize 
money, from the panic or any other cause, affords no reason for with- 
holding from Congress that fact as soon as it was ascertained. 
Besides, sir, this exposition is to be held under the auspices of a 
corporate commission, and not under “ the auspices of Congress,” as I 
have already shown by the debate. This exposition is not national. 
It is not a governmental undertaking. ; ; 
But we are told that the honor of the Government is already in- 
volvedin this exposition, and unless we come to the rescue, the proposed 
exposition will fail, and the United States will be disgraced. How 
disgraced? In what manner and to what extent can the failure of an 
international exposition, proposed and undertaken by a private stock 
corporation chartered by Congress, but with which the Government 
has noconnection, and over the management of which it possesses no 
control, affect the honor of the United States? pee 
The answer is, the President of the United States has already invited 
crowned heads to take part in this exposition, and the Government is 
thereby bound to see that there is no failure for the want of means. 


an international exhibition of arts, manufactures, and products of the soil and 
mine, proposed to be held in the year 1876. 

The exhibition is designed to commemorate the Declaration of the Independence 
of the United States, on the one hundredth anniversary of that interesting and 
historic national event, and at the same time to present a fitting opportunity for 
such display of the results of art and industry of all nations as will serve to illus- 
trate the great advances attained, and the successes achieved, in the interest of 
progress and civilization during the century which will have then closed. 

In the law providing for the holding of the exhibition, Congress directed that 
copies of the proclamation of the President, setting forth the time of its opening 
and the place at which it was to be held, together with such regulations as might 
be adopted by the commissioners of the exhibition, should be communicated to the 
diplomatic representatives of all nations. Copies of those regulations are herewith 
transmitted. 

The President indulges the hope that the government of —-— will be pleased to 
notice the subject, and may deem it proper to bring the exhibition and its objects 
to the attention of the people of that country, and thus encourage their co-opera 
tion in the proposed celebration. And he further hopes that the opportunity afforded 
by the exhbition for the interchange of national sentiment and friendly intercourse 
between the people of both nations may result in new and still greater advantages 
to svience and industry, and at the same time serve to strengthen the bonds of 
peace and wsiainano* ¢ which already happily subsist between the government and 

; : . 
people of and those of the United States, 


















If invitations have already been issued by the President to foreign 
nations, Why the necessity of this modest bill? 

Its advocates reply, that foreign nations regarded the communica- 
tion by the Secretary of State, of the President’s proclamation, as an 
invitation by and in the name of the Government of the United States, 
and that we cannot recede. 

This reasoning is more specious than solid, as I think I can clearly 
show. , 

What are the facts? 

The eighth section of the act ergating the centennial commission, 
approved 3d March, 1871, provides— 


That whenever the President shall be informed by the governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania that provision has been made for the erection of suitable build- 
ings for the purpose, and for the exclusive control by the commission herein pro- 
vided for, ofthe proposed exhibition, the President shall, through the Department 
of State, make proclamation of the same, setting forth the time at which the exhi- 
bition will open and the place at which it will be heid; and he shall communicate 
to the diplomatic representatives of all nations copies of the same, together with 
such regulations as may be adopted by the commissioners, for publication in their 
respective countries. 


The President, it will be seen, had no authority to issue this proc- 
lamation until informed by the governor of Pennsylvania that pro- 
vision had been made for the erection of suitable buildings. The 
governor of that State did, upon 24th June, 1873, inform the Presi- 
dent that provision had been made for the erection of said buildings. 

Upon 3d June, 1873, the President issued his proclamation, as follows: 


Whereas by the act of Congress approved March 3, 1871, providing for a hational 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the independence of the United 
States, by the holding of an international exhibition of arts, manufactures, and prod- 
uctsof the soil and mine, in the city of Philadelphia, inthe year 1876, itis provided as 
follows: ‘‘ That whenever the President shall be informed by the governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania that provision has been made for the erection of suitable buildings 
for the purpose, and for the exclusive control by the commission herein provided for, 
of the peepone exhibition, the President shall, through the Department of State, 
make proclamation of the same, setting forth the time at which the exhibition will 
open, and the place at which it will be held ; and he shall communicate to the diplo- 
matic representatives of all nations copies of the same, together with such regula- 
tions as may be adopted by the commissioners, for publication in their respective 
countries ;"” and whereas his excellency the governor of the said State of Pennsyl- 
vania did, on the 24th day of June, 1873, inform me that provision has been made 
for the erection of said buildings and for the exclusive control by the commission 
provided for in the said act of the proposed exhibition ; and whereas the president 
of the United States centennial commission has officially informed me of the dates 
Saen Se or opening and closing of the said exhibition, and the place at which it 
is to be held: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United 
States, in conformity with the provisions of the act of Congress aforesaid, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that there will be held, at the city of Philadelphia. in the State 
of Pennsylvania, an international exhibition of arts, manufactures, and products ef 
the soil and mine, to be opened on the 19th day of April, A. D., 1876, and to be closed 
on the 19th day of October, in the same year. 

And in the interest of peace, civilization, and domestic and international friendship 
and intercourse, I commend the celebration and exhibition to the people of the 
United States ; and, in behalf of this Government and people, I cordially commend 
them to all nations who may be pleased to take part therein. 

_In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

_Done at the city of Washington this 3d day of July, 1873, and of the Independence 
United State ninety-seventh. 

fente) U. S. GRANT. 

sy the President: 
HAMILTON Fisu, 
Secretary of State. 


It now turns out that the statement, that provision had been made 
for the erection of said buildings, communicated by the governor of 
Pennsylvania to the President of the United States, was unfounded 
in fact. No such provision had been made on the 24th June, 1873, 
and none such his been yet made. Of course we presume that the 
governor of Pennsylvania was imposed on. He owes it to himself and 
to the country to expose the authors of this imposition. I call atten- 
tion to the fact, that the proclamation of the President contained no 
invitation to foreign powers to attend this exposition, and none that 
— exposition would be conducted under “the auspices of the United 
States, 

The Secretary of State communicated, through our ministers and 
representatives abroad, the proclamation of the President. I quote 
the form of note sent by the Secretary of State to foreign ministers: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, July 5, 1873. 


Siz: I have the honor to inclose, for the information of the government of . 
& copy of the President's proclamation, announcing the time and place of holding 


13 A 








I have the honor to be, sir, with the highest consideration, your obedient servant, 

Some time after this communication, the German Empire, Mexico, 
Ecuador, the Netherlands, and Hayti, communicated to the Secretary 
of State their acceptance of the invitation of the Government of the 
United States to take part in the proposed exhibition. So soon as 
the Secretary of State perceived that his communication was con- 
strued by the foreign powers into an invitation from the United States 
to attend the exposition, with a frankness that was commendable, he 
promptly wrote an explanatory letter, a portion of which I quote: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, November 3, 1873. 

To the Diplomatic Officers of the United States: 

I regret to find that misapprehension has arisen in a certain quarter as to the 


meaning of the proclamation of the President of 3d July last, relative to the centen- 


nial exposition to be heldsin Philadelphia in commemoration of the independence 


of the United States. It is therefore deemed necessary to make the following com- 


munication for your information and guidance. It will be observed that the Presi- 
dent in his proclamation has extended no invitation to foreign powers to participate 
in the exhibition. He was not authorized so to do; and while he desires to attract 
us much attention and interest as possible thereto, he carefully confines himself to 
“commending” the celebration of the centennfal anniversary of American independ- 
ence and the exhibition which is to be held in connection therewith to all nations 
who may be pleased to take part therein. It is presumed that you will not have 
failed to observe the guarded language of the President’s proclamation, and the 
difference between it and that which would be used in extending an invitation to 
other pewers. 

Iam at a loss to know how the faith or honor of the United States Gov- 
ernment is up to this time at all connected with the failure or succe 
of this exhibition! This contretemps, arising out of the misconstrue- 
tion by foreign powers of the President’s proclamation into an invi- 
tation, was promptly corrected by the Secretary of State, and all these 
foreign potentates were oflicially advised that this exhibition was not 
an undertaking of the Government. 

Now the pending bill proposes to change the nature and character 
of this proposed exposition, as hitherto expressed in its acts of incor- 
poration, and make the Government its sponsor and paymaster. All 
this to be done by indirection. 

Do Senators understand that by the express provisions in the sec- 

d act of incorporation it was provided that— 

Nothing in this act shall be so construed as to create any liability of the United 
States, direct or indirect, for any debt or obligation incurred, nor for any claim, by 
the centennial international exhibition or the corporation hereby created, for aid 
or pecuniary assistance from Congress or the Treasury of the United States, in 
support or liquidation of any debts or obligations created by the corporation herein 
authorized. 

Do they further understand that the pending act requires the Pres- 
ident of the United States to invite foreign nations, and, in despite 
of Mr. Fish’s explanatory note, to say that this exposition is to be car- 
ried on now “under the auspices of the United States?” If the bill 
passes, then the United States must provide the means to make it a 
success worthy of the New World. 

There is too much of finesse and diplomacy in the new alliance pro- 
posed by this bill between this corporate enterprise for an international 
exhibition and the Government of the United States. Senators, do 
not be deceived. If it passes, and the proposed international exhibition 
takes place on the scale of magnificence contemplated by its friends, 
the Government of the United States will be called upon for five, 
and perhaps ten million dollars, and possibly more. 

The Vienna exposition is said to have cost more than twelve mil- 
lions, upon an original estimate of ten. Is ours to cost less? Are 
materials and labor cheaper‘in the United States than in Austria? Is 
the experience of Philadelphia, in the inauguration of such exhibitions, 
greater and more extended than that of foreign powers? Pass this 
bill as it is, and no one can now predict the amount of ultimate ex- 
penditure. All estimates of the cost of this exhibition are, and neces- 
sarily must be, at this time, purely conjectural. There are no data on 
which we can approximate it. What are the buildings to cost? What 
are the decorations and arrangements of the grounds tocost? What 
are the estimated general expenses of carrying on this exposition ? 
What estimates for contingencies? We have been furnished with 
no answers to any of these pertinent inquiries. How much has been 
reliably subscribed? We hear of asubscription of a million by Penn- 
sylvania; but that is hedged in by many contingencies, and clouded 
by so many doubts of constitutional power, that it is extremely un- 
reliable as a subscription. 
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The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] says they 
only want three millions. How can he tell what they want until 
they ascertain the entire ultimate cost? That Senator once told us, 
that this centennial commission would never ask Congress for anything 
but a charter of incorporation and the engraving of their certificates 
of stock. He sincerely believed what he said; but results proved that 
he was mistaken. So it will be again. They ask Congress to give 
them three millions. The honor of the Government will, if Congress 
embarks into this business at all, require the expenditure of all the 
money necessary to make it a success. That may be ten, fifteen, or 
twenty millions. 

This international exposition at Philadelphia does not touch the 
popular heart. It is an incongruous and unsuitable observance of 
this great centennial anniversary. Itis mixing dollars and cents with 
the gratitude and patriotism which the advent of this great era in our 
American calendar awakens in every American heart. 

is Congress, in view of the nation’s pecuniary embarrassment, with 
a deficiency of forty-four millions in our annual receipts, willing to 
give five, or even three, millions to this private enterprise? We 
have been compelled to cut down the Army and Navy, and to reduce 


‘the expenses in every Department of the Government. Increased 


taxation, or new loans, in time of profound peace, boldly confront us. 
The ordinary expenditures of the Government exceed three hundred 
millions per annum. The chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate [Mr.SHERMAN] tells us that the United States public buildings 
in the several States, already commenced and under construction, so 
much needed by the public interest, may be required to be suspended, 
in view of our financial condition; and yet we are asked to contribute 
untoll millions to a private corporate undertaking for an interna- 
tional exposition in Philadelphia, two years hence, whose corpora- 
tors, by the very terms of the charter, are exempt from personal 
liability. If the Government appropriates three or five millions, the 
money is that moment beyond all Government control as to its ex- 
penditure; and touching which, their charter of incorporation declares 
in its tenth section : 

And provided further, That no member of said centennial board of finance 
assumes any personal liability for any debt or obligation which may be created or 
incurred by the corporation authorized by this act. 

But I desire to ask whence the power to pass this bill? Admit the 
high character of the corporators; concede, if you please, the patri- 
otic object contemplated by this centennial board of finance. Under 
what clause of the Constitution can Congress make any appropria- 
tion? If wnderany express power, let it be designated. If not express, 
is it incidental? The ancillary power must always be subordinate to 
and limited by the end proposed to be attained by the specific grant 
of power. Of what express power is this the incident? The junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Scorr] tells us he is willing to rest 
the question of power upon that clause of the Constitution cited by 
his venerable colleague, [Mr. CAMERON,] in 1872, when this act of 
incorporation was opposed by the then Senator from Illinois, (Mr. 
Trambull,) who utterly denied that Congress had any constitutional 
authority to make that enactment. 

I was absent from the Senate at the time of that debate. If I had 
not been, I should have voted against the bill. Iam not aware that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] cited or relied on the 
Constitution. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; I am sure he did, for I well remember it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I find on looking 
over the Globe that he is right. The Senator [Mr. CAMERON] did, 
on that occasion, say: 

A friend near me has just put in my hand the Constitution, which contains one 
clause, that we all understand perfectly well, that gives us the power. It provides 
that “Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, and excises” —we 
do not ask anything under that—‘to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” All we require is under this 
last. phrase—provide for the general welfare of the United States. 

lt is not the first time that this sweeping clause has been cited and 
relied upon for the exercise of a doubtful and dangerous power under 
the Constitution. Its proper punctuation, its true grammatical con- 
struction, and the extent of power delegated by it to Congress, have 
for more than eighty years been the subject of great conflict of con- 
struction by the most able, eminent, and patriotic statesmen. As 
early as 1791 it divided the country into two opposing schools of poli- 
tics. It has been the battle-field upon which the advocates of a strong 
government and the friends of State rights have met in many a well- 
contested conflict of intellectual interpretation, with somewhat vary- 
ing results. 

The consolidationists maintained with great earnestness, that the 
words, “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, excises,” conferred 
one distinct, substantive grant of power to Congress, while the words 
“to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States” conferred another substantive power 
wholly independent of the first; and that the clause, therefore, con- 
tained two express powers of legislation, whoily independent of each 
other, Upon the other hand, the advocates of a strict construction, 
or of a limited government of enumerated powers, zealously insisted 
that the only delegation of power in this clause was “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” and that its exercise was 
qualified and restricted by the words “ to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United States.” 
They maintained that the true intent and meaning of the clause, 


required the supplying of the words “ in order,” which are necessari! 
implied in this interpretation. The clause will then read: 

“Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ” 
in order “‘to pay the debts, and providefor the common defense and general welfars 
of the United States.” 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, with the statesmen of that schoo), 
insisted, that the power to lay and collect taxes was limited to t\. 
payment of debts of the United States, and a provision for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare. But they further maintained, wit} 
a& power unanswered to this hour, that the power of Congress under 
this clause was further limited by the enumeration of specific pow- 
ers in the subsequent part of the same section. 

This contlict of construction would obviously lead in its results to 
immeasurable difference between the Constitution limited in its power 
to the enumerated objects and expounded as it would be by the imn- 
port claimed 7 both Senators from Pennsylvania and other advocates 
of a latitudinal construction of the phrase in question. 

Mr. Madison says: 

The difference is equivalent to two constitutions, of characters essentially eon. 
trasted with each other; the one possessing powers confined to certain specified cases. 
the other extended to all cases whatsoever. For what is the case that would not 
be embraced by a general power to raise money? A power to provide for the gep- 
eral welfare, and a power to passall laws necessary and proper to carry these powers 
into execution ; all such provisions and laws superseding at the same timeall loca] 
laws and constitutions at variance with them. Can less be said with the evidence 
before us, furnished by the journal of the convention itself, than that it is impossi- 
ble that such a Constitution as the latter would have been recommended to tho 


States by all the members of that body whose names were subscribed to that in. 
strument !— Writings of Madison, volume 4, page 128. ° 


y 


Mr. Madison was a member of te convention, and so active in its 
deliberations as to have earned for himself the title of the “ Father of 
the Constitution.” 

Mr. Jefferson was equally emphatic in his concurrence that the 
words “ for the common defense and general welfare” were a qualiti- 
cation and limitation, not only upon the power to lay taxes, but also 
upon the appropriation of the money when raised to national objects 
of “common defense and general welfare.” 

Hear him: 

To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the United States, is to lay 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the general welfare. For “laying of taxes” 
is the power and “the general welfare” the pupees for which the power is to be 
exercised. Congress are not “to lay taxes” ad libitum for any purpose they please, 
but only to pay the debts and provide for the welfare of the Union. In like man- 
ner they are not to do anything they please to provide for the general welfare, but 
only to lay taxes for that purpose. 

To consider the latter phrase not as describing the purpose of the first, but as 
giving a distinct and independent power to do any act they please which might be 
for the good of the Union, would render all the preceding and subsequent enu- 
merations of power completely useless. 

Any other construction would render all the preceding and subsequent enumera- 
tions of power useless. It would reduce the whole instrument to a single phrase, 
that of instituting a Congress with power to do whatever would be for the good of 
the United States ; and as they would be sole judges of the good or evil, it would be 
also a power to do whatever evil they pleased. Itis an established rule of construction, 
where a phrase will bear either of two meanings, to give that which will allow some 
meaning to the other parts of the instrument, and not that which will render all 
the others useless. Certainly no such universal power was intended to be given to 
them. It was intended to lace them up strictly within the enumerated powers, 
and those without which, as means, those powers could not be carried into effect. 


Mr. Monroe, in his message of the 4th of May, 1822, insists that the 
power “to lay and collect taxes” is confined to purposes for “ the 
common defense and general welfare,” and, what is more important, 
that the powerofappropriation of the money thusraised is coextensive 
with that power, and can only be applied to purposes and objects 
clearly for the common defense and general welfare. 

Judge Story concurs with these distinguished statesmen, and says: 


It is the truest, the safest, and the most authoritative construction of the Consti- 
tution. While the former construction has been maintained by some minds of 
great ingenuity and liberality of views, the latter has been the generally received 
sense of the nation, and seems supported by reason at once solid and impregnable.— 
Story on the Constitution, § 908. 


Now, how can this appropriation be sustained under this power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, excises, and imposts ? 

Judge Story says: 

A power to lay taxes for any purpose is a general power; a power to lay taxes 
for certain specified powers is a limited power. A power to lay taxes for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States is not in common sense 4 
general power. It is limited to those objects. It cannot constitutionally transcend 
them. If the defense proposed by a tax be not the common defense of the United 
States, if the welfare be not general, but special or local, as contradistinguisbed 
from national, it is not within the scope of the Constitution.—Story on the Constitu- 
tion, § 922. 

Who can state that the corporate object of this proposed interna- 
tional exhibition, over which the Government has no control, is for the 
general welfare? Who will deny that it is local and not national? 

Senators, we should heed the construction of the Constitution as 
expounded by Jefferson, Madison, Nicholas, and their compeers. Their 
ability and patriotism have never been questioned. It may be unfashi- 
ionable at this day to announce that I am a humble but faithful ad- 
herent to the political doctrines of that school. 

The resolutions of Virginia in 1798 were called forth by congres- 
sional enactments deemed utterly subversive of all the limitations con- 
tained in the Constitution. Mr. Madison’s report in defense of those 
resolves followed in 1799. Those memorable State papers have been 
assailed, derided, ridiculed, and denounced. So have been the doc- 
trines of a higher than human revelation. But I hesitate not to de- 
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clare, as the conviction of my judgment, that had the construction of 
‘he Constitution proclaimed in Madison’s report been rigidly adhered 
to, we should have been spared many of the trials of the past, and 
delivered from many of the dangers which now threaten to annihilate 
the States and subvert our federative, duplicate structures into an 
unlimited consolidated government. . ' 

As early as January, 1794, this clause was relied on for a donation 
by Congress of money to foreign refugees. Upon that day a memorial 
of the relief committee of Baltimore, for the relief of San Domingo 
refugees, was presented to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Madison rose and said— 

That the Government of the United States is a definite Government, confined to 
specified objects. It is not like the State governments, whose powers are more gen- 
eral. Charity is no part of the legislative duty of the Government ; it would puz- 
zie any gentleman to lay his finger on any part of the Constitution which would 
authorize the Government to interposein the relief of the San Domingo sufferers. 
rhe report of the committee, he observed, involved this constitutional question : 
whether the money of our constituents can be appropriated to any other than spe- 
citie purposes ¢ Though he was of span that the relief contemplated could not 
be granted in the way proposed, yet he supposed a mode might be adopted which 
would answer the purpose without infringing the Constitution. 

Mr. NICHOLAS concurred in sentiment with Mr. Madison. He considered the 
Constitation as defining the duty of the Legislature so expressly as that it left tnem 
no option in the present case. . 

Mr. BoUDINOT supported the question on constitutional grounds. He instanced 
several cases which had occurred and might occur, in which relief must neces- 
sarily be granted, and that without occasioning any doubt of the constitutionality 
of the business, such as granting pensions, affording relief to the Indians, support- 
ing prisoners, &c. He alluded to the circumstance of the alliance between the 
United States and France, the connection between the citizens of the United States 
and that country, &c. 

Mr. Dexrer stated sundry objections from the Constitution. It will not be pre- 
tended, he supposed, that the grant of moneys, on this occasion, was for the general 
welfare; it is merely a private charity; he was in favor of going into a committee 
on the subject. 

Mr. MADISON in reply to Mr. Boudinot, who had stated several cases as in point, 
observed that those came within the law of nations, of which this Government has 
express cognizance ; the support of prisoners, in a case provided for by the laws 
of nations ; but the present question, he remarked, could not be considered in an 
such pointof view.—L£lliott’s Debates on Federal Constitution, 1788 to 1836, ebemak 
pages 441, 442. 

Mr. President, I am only surprised that my friend, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Scotr,] whom we all know to be so good a law- 
yer, should rely upon that eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States in support of the constitutional 
power of Congress to make this appropriation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will my friend permit me to plead in excuse—as he 
just stated that he follows Thomas Jefferson and James Madison— 
that I may have been misled by the apostles whose disciple he is? I 
lind in the second volume of the Statutes at Large, page 730, this 
very brief act; and it applies particularly to the argument that has 
just been read about the power of the United States to appropriate 
money for charitable purposes: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, anthorized, to cause 
to be purchased such provisions as he shall deem advisable, and to tender the same, 
in the name of the Government of the United States, to:that of Venezuela, for the 
relief of the citizens who have suffered by the late earthquake. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a sum not exceeding $50,000 be, and the 
samé is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to carry into operation this act. 

This act was approved May 8, 1812, when James Madison was Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator form Pennsylvania replies to the 
reasoning of Mr. Madison by the citation of a precedent in an actof 
Congress appropriating $50,000, in 1812, to the citizens of Venezuela, 
who were then suffering from the effects of an earthquake. The 
Senator well knows the power to pass that bill was drawn from 
express grants to Congress in the Constitution, as Mr. Madison ex- 
pressly said in the debate on the San Domingo claim, and not from 
the common defense and general welfare clause, upon which the Sen- 
ator relies for power to pass this bill. 

_ My friend asked me, too, if I had not offered a resolution at this ses- 
sion of Congress for the purchase of marble busts of Roger B. Taney and 
Salmon Portland Chase, to be placed in the court-room of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Most certainly; and I rejoice to know 
that this tribute to the memory of those eminent jurists is soon to be 
an accomplished fact. Does the Senator desire to know whence this 
constitutional warrant for that appropriation? The same which au- 
thorizes Congress to build this Capitol, and supply and provide ac- 
commodations for the various departments of the Government in the 
(lischarge of their public duties. 

he Constitution creates the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and it empowers Congress, “to constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court.” 

Congress has exclusive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever over such district as 
now is or which shall hereafter become the seat of government, by the cessior of 
the States and the acceptance of Congress, not exceeding ten miles square, and to 
exercise like authority over all places = by the consent of the Legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings, and to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the Government of the United States or in 


any department thereof. 

Congress is therefore expressly clothed with this power, both to 
build and furnish all suitable rooms for the several departments of 
the Government, and the mode of doing so is exclusively intrusted to 
its discretion. So, too, the authority to grant pensions and medals 
to the officers of the Army and Navy for distinguished services, rests 


as an incident to the express power, to raise and support armies; to 
provide and maintain a navy; to make rules and regulations for the 
government of the land and naval forces. 

Precedents of questionable legislation and of doubtful authority, are, 
I admit, to be found in past congressional legislation. Their past oc- 
currence does not diminish their mischief. Precedents may evidence, 
but do not sanction at any time, a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. The unyielding exactions of that instrument, 
are, like the divine ones from Mount Sinai, constant and continuing 
commands which no Congress should disregard. 

Congress voted money to the sufferers by fire at Alexandria many 
years ago, and again, at a more recent period, to sufferers from the 
same cause at Portland; while the last Congress refused aid to the 
sufferers by the Boston fire for want of constitutional authority. 

Precedents at all times are but shifting and unsafe standards of 
the boundaries of constitutional. power in a Government like ours. 

The debate on this centennial charter, in the past, not less than in the 
present application, for aid tothatexhibition atfords a striking illustra- 
tion of their-mischief. I have already cited the protest of the dis- 
tinguished jurist, Mr. Trumbull, then a Senator from Illinois, against 
the unconstitutionality of the act of Congress incorporating the cen- 
tennial commission for want of constitutional power. He feared it as 
a precedent. 

Allow me now to verify the realization of that fear, by quoting for 
the benefit of my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] a portion of 
that debate : 

Mr. Scotr. I do not think that there is even any danger of this being drawn 
on as a precedent that will startle the Senator from Illinois upon any other occasion, 
for it will not again be called for, as the Senator from Maine remarked, for a hun- 
dred years, and then it will not disturb the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. Ferry, of Connecticut. Butitisa precedent for chartering a corporation, and 
may be drawn into a precedent for any kind of corporation in any State; and all 
such precedents take their origin in something good. F 

This warning of Connecticut’s able and faithful Senator was dis- 
regarded and the act passed. 

Had the behests of the Constitution been upheld by refusing the 
act of incorporation, which the Legislature of Pennsylvania was fully 
empowered to enact, our duty had been well performed. 

Failing in that, the doubtful exercise of constitutional power on 
that occasion is now urged within the period of two years as a pre- 
cedent for a more fearful and fatal infraction of that instrument. 
We are now told that the act incorporating this centennial com- 
mission—in despite of the express disavowals of governmental con- 
nection therewith—by authorizing the President to proclaim to 
foreign powers that the exposition would be held, commits the Gov- 
ernment to the enterprise, and the honor of the Government requires 
the supply of all the money to make this exhibition a success. So 
much for precedents. 

Senators, if Congress have power to create within the States arti- 
ficial bodies and clothe them with certain powers of selling stock and 
holding property, free from individual liability, and as national en- 
actments, above State control, over which the Federal Government has 
placed no limit, where is the power to end? The authority to create 
a United States bank, in former days, was placed on the ground that 
it was a necessary agency of the Federal Government within one 
of the express grants of the Constitution. Nosuch claim is set up here. 
Congress creates this corporation in Philadelphia with a capital of 
ten millions. To-morrow you may erect others in the heart of the 
several States with land or stock as their capital. How long before 
the jurisdiction of the States will be absorbed by such corporations? 
If you can in this case exempt this centennial corporation from indi- 
vidual liability on its contracts, why may not Congress extend it in- 
definitely? Canit be imagined that a power so vast would have been 
left by the framers of the Constitution to doubtfulinference? Hear 
Mr. Jefferson on this precise point. In a letter to Mr. Livingston, 
dated Philadelphia, April 30, 1530, he says: 

The House of Representatives sent us yesterday a bill for incorporating a com- 

any to work Roosewell's copper mines in New Jersey. I do not know whether it 
is understood that the Legislature of New Jersey was incompetent to do this or 
merely that we have concurrent legislation under the sweeping clause. Congress 
are authorized to defend the nation. Ships are necessary for defense ; copper is 
necessary for ships; mines are necessary for copper; a company is necessary to 
work the mines; and who can doubt this reasoning who has ever played at “ This 
is the House that Jack Built?’ Under such a process of filiation of necessities this 
sweeping clause makes clean work.—Jeferson’s Works, volume 4, page 329. 

Where is the limit if this bill passes? Other States and other cities 
will desire congressional appropriations to aid them in the celebration 
of our approaching centennial. 

Should Virginia—whose eloquent son sounded the first note of 
freedom in her own House of Burgesses by the defiant utterance, “Give 
me liberty, or give me death,” whose echo as it rang aroused the 
tocsin of resistance in every patriot’s heart throughout the Colonies— 
should that venerated and venerable old Commonwealth, upon whose 
soil at Yorktown, on October 19, 1781, England finally suecumbed and 
the sword of Cornwallis passed to Washington, ask you for an appro- 
priation to celebrate the great centennial, how could Congress, after 
the passage of such a bill as this, refuse ? 

And then, too, Boston 
Bunker Hill, Concord, and Lexington, where colonial valor struck 
from the mailed breastplate of English oppression the first living 
sparks of American liberty—how will yau deny her claims to celebrate 
this glorious centennial ? 
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New York, too—the great, the free, the glorious empire capital of 
the Republic, so full of revolutionary conflicts, hardships, and tri- 
umphs; the theater where the Constitution was adopted, where the 
first Congress sat, and where Washington was inaugurated—have 
not the Empire Sta‘e and the Empire City claims as strong as those 
of Philadelphia, if Congress determines to embark generally upon 
appropriations for the celebration of this great centennial? ; 

One 4 a pe to one corporation in one State, and where is 
the limit? One such precedent, and where can Congress stop? And 
yet gentlemen tell us this is a small affair. I tell you, Senators, it is 
anything else. Three, five, or ten millions of the public money is no 
small affair in the present condition of the monetary affairs of this 
Government. Increased taxation stares us in the face. 

Kentucky has paid in internal-revenue taxes alone within ten years 
past $60,915,800.52, and within the past five years $35,253,130.90 ; Mis- 
souri is only a shade behind Kentucky, having paid in the past ten 
years $58,142,142.04. Both these States suffered in the loss of property 
during the war to the amount of millions, and both have just and 
unpaid claims for property seized and used by the Government to the 
amount of several millions more. 

How can such justice be done? New York has paid during the 
past ten years an internal-revenue taxation of $403,960,219.51, Ohio 
during the same period has paid $169,915,839.37, and Massachusetts 
has paid $159,930,259.82, out of an aggregate taxation dnring the same 
time of $1,716,126,906.08. Under what plea shall such large tax-pay- 
ing States pay tribute to this Philadelphia centennial commission, in 
which they have no immediate benefit ? 

I honor Philadelphia, with all her revolutionary memories. 
erate her enlightened philanthropy and her noble charities. 
proud of her prosperity and her public spirit. I know of her bound- 
less hospitality. I recall the heroic and calm opposition by some of 
her orthodox statesmen to the recharter of the Bank of the United 
States, although located in Philadelphia, as not justified by the Con- 
stitution. 

I desire and hope that this centennial exhibition shall be a brilliant 
success. Pennsylvania and Philadelphia can make it so; but I can- 
not consent that it shall become so at the expense of a violated Con- 
stitution. 

Congress are trustees as well as custodians of the public Treasury. 
The Constitution is the power of attorney which limits their trust 
powers, 

Senators, permit no impulse, interest, or passion to lead you beyond 
the letter or spirit of that instrument. We are all fallible. That 
charter was ordained by our fathers. They were wise, prophetic, 
far-seeing statesmen. They understood the work of their own hands. 
Its limitations and guarantees were intended bulwarks against the 
violence of party and the encroachments of power. They desired to 
place liberty on sure, solid, and lasting foundations. Let their sons 
never dishonor their memories by desecrating their work. 

If the institutions of America ever perish, their downfall will be 
justly traced to our disregard of the barriers of the Constitution which 
its founders intended as the perpetual intrenchment of civil and 
political liberty. 


I ven- 
I am 


Improvement of Galveston Harbor—Its Connection with Cheap Trans- 
portation. 


SPEECH OF HON. ASA H. WILLIE, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 17, 1874, 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole for debate only, having under consider- 


ation the bill (H. R. No. 1385) to regulate commerce by railroad among the several 
States— 


Mr. WILLIE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My purpose in seeking the floor is to offer some re- 
marks upon a measure which deeply interests a large portion of two 
important and rapidly growing sections of this Union, the West and 
Southwest; I allude to the improvement of the harbor at Galveston, 
Texas. No measure having this improvement in view claimed the 
attention of Congress during the many years which elapsed between 
the date of the annexation of Texas and the late war between the 
sections. Galveston during that time was a city of small pretensions ; 
her commerce insignificant and unproductive to the Government. 
Texas was, in population, one of the smallest of the United States, 
and her facilities for internal transportation limited and of a primi- 
tive character. The productions of no other State sought throagh 
her harbors an outlet to the sea; and for want of suitable approaches 
to her gulf-coast a large portion of the State found egress for its pro- 
ductions and ingress for its supplies through the ports and navigable 
waters of a sister State. But since the war Galveston has steadily 
and constantly increased in size and commercial importance until it 
has become a city of thirty-five thousand inhabitants, and eighth in 
importance of the exporting points of the Union. Texas has taken 
high rank in productions and population. Railroads have been con- 


structed, until more than one thousand miles of them concentrate their 
ultimate termini at that city, and a vast section of the great grain- 
growing West through them and their connections finds its nearest 
and cheapest outlet to the sea through this our most important port 
on the Gulf of Mexico west of the Mississippi River. The wonder- 
ful present and magnificent future of our port, our State, and those 
States and Territories which seek through Galveston an outlet to the 
sea, When compared with their unimportant commercial past, render 
the improvement of Galveston harbor a matter of unusual interest, 
And when we take into consideration the fact that cheap transporta- 
tion is the great absorbing question of the day, and that the section 
of the Union to which these States and Territones belong, in common 
with their sisters of the Northwest, are earnestly demanding of Con- 
gress that they shall not be excluded from the markets of the world 
by reason of ruinous freights and tolls, every measure which, like 
this, tends to reduce such charges, becomes of the highest interest, and 
addresses itself to this House with more than ordinary force. 

Now, sir, let us see what steps have been taken by the General 
Government toward improving the approaches to Galveston from the 
sea, and what further improvement is demanded, the means by which 
it is proposed to be accomplished, the importance, necessity, and 
justice of the measure, and the reasons why it should receive imme- 
diate attention. 

Congress first turned its attention to this matter in March, 1867, 
when it directed plans and estimates to be made of the most practi- 
cable and effective mode of improving the harbor and erecting a 
suitable breakwater. On the 11th of July, 1870, $25,000 were appro- 
priated by Congress for the improvement of this harbor, and the 
Secretary of War was required to cause examinations or surveys to 
be made from the outer bar up to Red Fish Bar, on or nearest to the 
west shore, with a view toan improvement. Nothing seems to have 
been accomplished by reason of these acts of Congress, the money 
appropriated being used principally in building dredge-boats for use 
upon the inner bar and a bar within the harbor known as Red Fish 
bar. On the 10th of June, 1872, Congress appropriated $31,000 for 
this harbor, and in pursuance of its directions the Secretary of War 
placed Captain C. W. Howell, of the United States Corps of Engineers, 
in charge of the work, with directions to make a survey and report 
as to the feasibility of making a permanent improvement of the har- 
bor and its immediate approaches from the sea. The object was to 
furnish data for a general plan for obtaining eighteen feet of water 
on both the inner and outer bars and for forming estimates of the 
probable cost of the same. Captain Howell proceeded at once to the 
discharge of this duty, and with the assistance of other competent 
engineers made a thorough survey, and based upon its result a plan 
of improvement which has received the approval of a board of scien- 
tific engineers appointed to examine it, and which commends itself 
to the good sense of every person who will give it an intelligent 
examination. Captain Howell’s report marks him one of the most 
promising of young engineers; and his plans, if adopted and applied 
to other bars of a similar nature, will furnish an economical and ready 
means of opening other harbors, which have heretofore been in a 
measure closed to the commerce of the world, because no design of a 
practical nature for their improvement had been devised. This plan 
was reported to the War Department, and was by the Chief Engineer 
submitted toa board of three scientific and learned engineers, who in 
conjunction with Captain Howell were directed to examine and report 
their views upon it to the Department. This board indorsed with 
some exceptionsall the suggestions of Captain Howell, and so reported 
to the Chief Engineer. These reports have been sent to Congress by 
the Secretary of War, and as each member can examine them for 
himself I do not propose to dwell at any great length upon their 
details. I shall only allude to them so far as may be necessary to 
enforce the main object of these remarks, namely, the propriety, 
policy, and necessity of an appropriation sufficient to carry out the 
plans proposed and commensurate with the great objects to be at- 
tained. 

By reference to a map of the coast of Texas it will be seen that the 
island upon which Galveston is situated has its eastern extremity, 
known as Fort Point, opposite to Bolivar Point onthe mainland. Be- 
tween these two points is the only entrance for vessels from the Gulf 
into Galveston Harbor and Bay. Now, there are two obstructions to the 
commerce of Galveston. The one known asthe “outer bar” is found 
just outside those points, in the direction of the Gulf; the other, called 
the “inner bar,” is just within the entrance and between it and the 
city of Galveston. Between these bars, on the line of water travel, 
is Bolivar Channel, some forty feet in depth, and at the city extremity 
of the inner bar isa channel of sufficient depth to float vessels of the 
largest draught. Over these bars the depth of water at mean tide is 
not more than twelve feet. This depth over the outer bar extends 
for a distance of seven thousand and forty-one feet, and over the inner 
bar five thousand feet. The flow of water over these bars is unaffected 
by the current of any river whatever. Galveston Bay, which finds 
its outlet between these headlands, receives the waters of only two 
streams of any size, the San Jacinto and Trinity Rivers, and their 
mouths are thirty miles from the outer bar. The sediment brought 
down by these streams is deposited at the head of the bay, and hence 
we find no such matter entering into the formation of these bars. 
On the contrary, a perforation of them to the depth of sixty feet 
proved that they were composed of quicksand with some slight ad- 











mixture of small shells, light and easily moved by the tides and cur- 

, s 
% The problem to be solved by the engineer in charge was how to con- 
trol these shifting sands so that a depth of six feet of them at least 
should be removed permanently from the channels across these bars. 
It was evident that no amonnt of dredging could effect this object. 
The same causes which placed these sands there originally, and re- 
tained them in their places for years, would restore them after their 
removal, thongh the dredging should extend to the blue clay sixty 
feet below. But one method seemed to insure success, which was 
so to control the waves and currents that they should be made to 
remove and keep removed a large portion of the sandy deposits upon 
the bars. The engineer proceeded to ascertain the range of the tide, 
and the force and direction of the water currents into and out of Gal- 
veston Bay and along the shore of the Gulf, and the course and ve- 
locity of the winds at that point. He marked the changes which had 
eceurred in the shore lines, bars, and channels for the last thirty 
vears, and easily traced them to the influence of the winds, tides, and 
currents, as found to exist at the date of his investigation. One or 
two noticeable facts in reference to these changes may well be men- 
tioned. The inner bar did not exist in 1841, at which time there was 
adepth of thirty feet of water where it isnowsituated. It continued 
to shoal from 1243 down to 1867, until at the latter date it had only 
nine feet of water upon it. 

The outer bar had, with some temporary exceptions, the same depth 
of water during all that time; but its location had been removed 
since 1841 farther toward the Gulf. Four channels had in time ex- 
isted over the outer bar, but one, nearest and along the line of Gal- 
veston Island, had entirely disappeared. Another, along the mainland 
east of the island, had become very shallow. One of the intermediate 
channels, known as the Cylinder Channel, which crosses the bar 
directly, had moved its axis a little north of its original position, and 
the curved channel between it and Galveston Island had shifted its 
axis in a contrary direction. These movements had been continnous 
and were still in progress. The northeast point of Galveston Island 
(Fort Point) had moved twelve hundred yards westward since 1841, 
and Bolivar Point, opposite, had advanced in a corresponding degree, 
Other changes had occurred, but they will not be noticed, as they can 
best be studied from the charts, and a knowledge of them is not neces- 
sary to my present argument. 

The engineer also found that the annual range of tide was about 
six feet, and its daily range varied from fifteen hundredths to two and 
nine-tenths feet ; that the east and southeast winds poured a tlood of 
water into Galveston Bay, and the north and northwest winds de- 
pleted it; that easterly and northeasterly winds produced a littoral 
current in the Gulf carrying drifting sands to the west; and westerly, 
south, and southwesterly winds reversed this current, and carried the 
suspended sands in an opposite direction. He concluded thatthe outer 
bar must have been formed by this drift, and its shape given by the 
ebb and flood tide through the entrance to Galveston Bay. ‘The seour- 
ing process by which the channel was maintained at its depth of 
twelve feet so many years, notwithstanding the deposits of the littoral 
currents, was due to the ebb-tide, assisted frequently by the force of 
the northers which prevail along this coast, and which drive the 
waters of the bay seaward with great velocity, and consequently 
with remarkablescouring effect upon the bar. In fact there seemed to 
be aconstant war between the opposing forces of the littoral currents 
and the ebb-tides, the one depositing sand and the other removing it; 
and in the course of forty years this contest had not resulted in any 
decided or continued suecess either in deepening or shoaling the outer 
bar, and, uncontrolled by art, it was not probable that any material 
changes in this respect would be wrought by them in the future. To 
control these tides and currents so as to strengthen their scouring 
force and check or divert the deposit of drifting sand was the rational 
means of securing the desired depth of water on the outer bar. The 
velocity of all the currents littoral and across the bar, both when 
affected and when unaffected by the winds, and all other facts requi- 
site to a scientific consideration of the subject, were fully ascertained. 

The engineer was aided in his conclusions by the plans and results 
of one practical attempt at deepening the water in the vicinity, the 
success of which established the feasibility of improving the bar by 
controlling the tides and currents. In 1870 the inner bar was found 
to have shoaled until only nine feet of water existed over its crest. 
The city of Galveston, at an expense of $120,000 out of its own treas- 
ury, commenced a system of improvements by driving down wooden 
piles, thereby forming a jettee opposite Fort Point, which in the course 
of a year had deepened the water to twelve feet, all that was neces- 
sary so long as only that depth of water was found upon the outer bar. 
These works were of a temporary nature and limited extent. They 
had, nevertheless, accomplished much good. To construct others of 
more durable material, varied to suit the circumstances of the outer 
bar, and improve upon the style of construction where experience 
proved that it was defective and science taught that it was suscepti- 
ble of improvement, were the dictates of wisdom. The scientific judg- 
ment of the engineer, based upon a thorough knowledge of the locality, 
led him to devise a somewhat similar system of improvement, and to 
apply the principle of jettees or training walls for the purpose of 
deepening a channel across the outer bar. He selected the Cylinder 
Channel as the most suitable one for improvement because it was 
shorter, crossed the bar more directly, and the currents of the ebb and 
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flood tide followed its course more closely than those of the curved 
channel nearer to Galveston Island. ; 

He submitted the following plan as the most feasible one for deep- 
ening thischannel. He proposed to construct two jettees of cement- 
covered gabions, one beginning at Fort Point and the other at Bol- 
ivar Isthmus, and extending across the bar with the Cvlinder Chan- 
nel to 18 feet water in the Gulf. The gabions were to be 6 feet 
in diameter, and the same in height, two rows in each jettee, all to be 
fastened together by copper wire at the tops, and filled with sand 
Except on a short portion of their lines, the tops of these jettees would 
be below the plane of mean tide, and for the greater part they would 
be 5 or 6 feet below that plane. The jettee from Fort Point would be 
20,200 feet long, and from Bolivar 16,200 feet. They would contract 
the area of the discharge over the bar from 411,184.23-100 square feet 
to 274,112 square feet. They were expected to act as training walls 
for the lower ebb-current, while the upper would pass over them. 
They were calculated to give a depth on the outer bar of 18 to 
19 feet, and at the same time only confine and direct so much 
of the ebb and flood tides as might be useful, thus preventing in 
some degree the advance of the bar gulfward, which would occur 
if the jettees were built to the plane of mean low tide. It was 
thought by the engineer that these would serve to catch the drifting 
sands brought by the littoral currents until they were covered by it, 
and that afterward the sands would be carried over them rather than 
around their ends. 

The expense of this improvement Major Howell estimated as 
follows : 


12.333 gabions, at 30 centa....... vlad ddnnee nth teaser on aah Cookies arewos 8369, 990 
77,480 cubic yards sand filling, at 50 cents . ...... 0.0... ccc ce cece cees 28, 744 
NE Mitac ciler neee a teidilaind Aa iain enim tga in wkd Xe mhenedelaeetiedenh 408, 734 


He did not think it probable, but it was possible, that additional 
rows of gabions might have to be constructed, and the walls might 
require extension above the water, which would about double the 
expense. He thought it possible that the jettees might have to be 
extended from time to time to keep pace with the extension of the 
bar gulfward. 

Such are the plans of the engineer for the permanent improvement 
of the outer bar. They are so plain and reasonable that any person, 
however unskilled in engineering, can easily understand how they will 
accomplish the desired object. L have set them forth somewhat in 
detail for this reason, and because they will enable the House to ap- 
preciate my motives for asking an immediate appropriation suflicient 
to complete them in accordance with the recommendation of Major 
Howell. He proposes no separate works for deepening the water on 
the inner bar, but thinks his Fort Point jettee will extend the head 
of Galveston Island to its position in 1841, when there were thirty 
feet water on this bar, and will have the effect of giving at least 
twenty feet of water across it. 

These plans of Major Howell, though novel, seemed to the Chief of 
Engineers to be feasible. Should experience teach that they would 
secure the results anticipated by Major Howell, not only Galveston 
Harbor, one of the most important in the United States, would be ac- 
cessible to vessels of the largest draught, but other harbors of great 
value to the country similarly obstructed would be opened to the com- 
merce of the world at a small expenditure of the public money. For 
these reasons the Chief of Engineers determined to submit them to a 
corps of skilled and scientific engineers to pass upon their feasibility 
as well as the probable cost of their construction. This board, after 
careful examination, indorsed and ratified them fully as to their prac- 
tical effect in deepening the bar; but thought it might be possible, 
though not probable, that some change might have to be made in the 
method of constructing the works so as to make them more durable, 
which would involve additional cost. They recommended that Major 
Howell’s method of construction be tested by first constructing the 
inner end of the pier at Fort Point, and if found to succeed that the 
pier on the other side be built at the shore end, while at the same 
time a length of from three hundred to five hundred feet be put down 
near the bar extremity of the same pier to test its sufficiency in the 
most exposed position. They have no doubt but that jettees in th 
position of those recommended by Howell will give the channel the 
required depth. Their only hesitation is in saying that, constructed 
on his plan, they will bide the force of the waves and tides, and upon 
this they give no positive opinion. They do, however, make this im- 
portant statement, that if Howell’s plan should succeed it will sup 
ply the desideratum of a cheap method of construction which might 
be applied to many other localities where otherwise no attempts at 
improvement would be made in consequence of the heavy outlay they 
would invoive. 

The report of this board accompanies that of Major Howell, and 
they are both sent to the House by Chief Engineer Humphreys with 
his favorable indorsement and a recommendation that an appropria- 
tion of $60,000 for the coming fiseal year be made for the proposed 
improvement. This he does in accordance with the views of the 
board, for the purpose of building the inner end of Fort Point jettee. 
He states that nothing had been said in his estimates, already sent in, 
for rivers and harbors had not been received at the time these esti- 
mates were transmitted. I now propose to state in as brief a manner 
as possible some of the reasons why I think not only the sum of 
$60,000 but a much larger one should be appropriated for the in- 
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tended improvement of Galveston Bar. I maintain that a sufficient 


amount should be given to accomplish as much of the work as possi- 
ble during the coming fiscal year, and that $60,000 will not answer 
the purpose. I think further that the amount of the work that this 


sum would complete will be of no benefit to the commerce of Galves- 
ton, and so far from benefiting the bar may be the means of dam- 
aying it. And finally, I am fully impressed with the idea that an 
immediate improvement is more forcibly demanded at this point than 
at any other on our coast. 


This $60,000, according to the Chief of Engineers, is to be spent in con- 


structing the inner end of the proposed pier on the Fort Point side. 


At the estimated cost of gabions and their filling, as made by Major 
Howell, this sum will build about fifty-four hundred and forty-five 
feet of the jettee, or but little over one-fourth of its entire length when 
completed, It will construct no portion of the Bolivar jettee; at least 
the engineer does not recommend that any portion of it should be 
used for that purpose. Let us suppose one-fourth of the Fort Point 


jettee completed, and what have we gained? We have certainly 


accomplished no deepening of the water on the outer bar, which is 
the great object of the survey and the work. This was to be accom- 
plished by checking the deposits of drifting sand held in suspense 
lby the littoral currents, and by confining the lower ebb current with- 
in narrow limits, and thereby giving it greater scouring power. Now, 
for the three-fourths of the distance across the bar these sands, whether 


drifting with an easterly or westerly current, will not be checked at 


all, but be left to settle upon that portion of the bar as at present. 
lor the same distance on the bar the currents setting in and out of 
the bay will be unconfined, and their scovring power will be in no 
manner increased. We cannot, therefore, look for improvement from 
this length of jettee to that portion of the bar lying beyond its outer 


extremity. On the contrary the water may be rendered more shallow 
near the point where the jettee terminates. Observation in reference 
to the row of piling placed on the inner bar by the city of Galveston 
shows that while it has deepened the channel along the front of the 
jettee it has formed a bar beyond its outer end. 

Ishall not undertake to assign the causes which always produce a 
shoaling or formation of bars at the extremity of jettees. It is suf- 
ficient that the fact exists, and such a shoaling of this outer bar will 
almost inevitably result from a partial construction of the Fort Point 
pier as recommended. Even when both walls are completed, Major 
HLowell thinks the bars will become shallow at their guif extremity, 


and that they will have to be extended from time to time. But this 


will be a comparatively slow process, and the work can easily be 
made to keep pace with the extension of the bar gulfward. 
Again, the littoral currents are caused by the winds along the coast. 


The engineer ascertained that these winds blew in such direction as to 


cause a current from the east three times as often as from the west. 
Now the sand on the bar, or most of it, is deposited by these littoral 
currents; and one of the objects of the walls is to arrest the lower por- 
tion of these currents and cause a deposit of its sands against the jettee. 
With the Fort Point jettee alone constructed the current from the 
east will deposit a large portion of its sands in the channel, or on the 
channel side of this jetty, and thus render the water more shallow 
instead of deepening it. Thus we see that, unless a sufficient sum is 
appropriated to keep the work steadily progressing, damage instead of 
benefit may result. Lf 360,000 only are appropriated at the present 
session, they must be followed up immediately with other and larger 
sums in order to complete the work and place its usefulness beyond 
all danger of being thwarted. This is not like some bars where dredg- 
ing may be resorted to. There a small sum may enable us to deepen 
the channel in some degree; but in this nothing beneficial is accom- 
plished unless the whole work is completed; and hence the greater 
necessity for a larger appropriation of money at one time. 

lt is evident that the smallness of the sum recommended for this 
improvement is prompted by the spirit of economy which has so 
suddenly possessed all departments of this Government since the late 
panic, On the 15th ef last December this House adopted a resolution 
requesting the President to cause a revision of estimates to be made 
by the several Executive Departments and report to the House as 
early as the 5th of January, 1574, in detail what estimates for the 
next fiscal year could be reduced, and the amount of such reduction, 
without serious detriment to the public service. 

On 7th January, 1974, the President sent in a message accompanied 
by a revision suggested by the various Cabinet officers for their De- 
partments. These estimates embraced reductions of appropriations 
for most of the rivers and harbors of the United States. The total 
amount originally recommended for them was $15,464,540, and the 
revised estimates reduce this amount to-$5,682,000, or to about one- 
third of the amount originally estimated for. As the Chief of Engi- 
neers’ estimate for Galveston Harbor was sent in subsequently to this 
liouse resolution and to the making of the revised estimates above 
alluded to, it was of course intended as a revised and reduced estimate 
for the improvement contemplated. Now the average reduction on 
rivers and harbors, as we have seen, is two-thirds; so that we may fairly 
conclade that but for the reduction of estimatescaused by the econom- 
ical spirit suddenly springing up, Galveston Harbor would have been 
recommended for an appropriation of $180,000 for the coming fiscal 
year, or nearly one-half what Major Howell deemed sufticient to com- 
plete the work. This amount is about what could have been judi- 
ciously expended upon the improvement during the coming year, and 


what it should receive, notwithstanding the reduction which has heey, 
demanded, This demand for reduced expenditures on such work« 
purports to proceed from the effects of the late panic, the shrinkav. 
of values caused by it, and the cry for retrenchment that has gone 
up from all portions of the country. a 
Now, while the amounts to be expended upon rivers and harbors 
have been reduced in these estimates two-thirds, we find no reductio), 
in salaries; little or nothing in the military establishment. TT}. 
$56,799,429.11 of expenses in the Post-Office Department are only ro- 
duced $694,517.11, or one-sixtieth. No reduction takes place in the 
Pension Office, none in the Indian Bureau, and an exceedingly slight 
one in the General Land Office. Almost the only reduction of any 
importance occurs in the river and harbor estimates, as if this were 
the only matter in which the Government had been improperly lavis); 


.of money, these the only expenditures of which the people com- 


plained. Sir, the panic whose consequences called forth this resolution 
of retrenchment did not spring from the effects of river and har)}or 
improvements carried on by the Government. On the contrary, much 
of the distress of the country was caused by insufticient appropriations 
a” these purposes, and a consequent lack of water transportation to 
the sea. ° 

As was well remarked by the president of the cheap-transportation 
convention, held here some time ago, the panic was not due to want 
of production, but want of transportation; inability to move the 
crops. The farmers had the products of the soil in abundance, but 
not the means of paying the extravagant charges asked for moving 
them to market. Had our rivers and harbors been properly improved 
by the General Government, these extravagant charges would not 
have existed; there would have been no demand for the bill now be- 
ing considered by the House to regulate the tolls upon railroads; there 
would have been no call for unconstitutional legislation to remedy 
an evil from the effects of which the whole West and Southwest are 
suffering. And yet one of the remedies to be applied is to still fur- 
ther reduce the appropriations for rivers and harbors; still neglect 
their improvement, and by indirectly continuing the charges of trans- 
portation on them hope to relieve the people of the evils of extrava- 
gant freights. 

The shrinkage of values superinduced by the panic, and which is 
alluded to in the House resolution, may have extended to everything 
else, but did not affect the prices paid by the farmer for the trans- 
portation of his produce and supplies. These were as high after as 
before the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. The price of his products fe!! 
perhaps as much because he could not raise the money to pay the 
enormous freights, which had known no diminution, as from any other 
cause. Why the people should demand a reduction in appropriations 
which tend to improve the water-ways and lighten the burdens of 
transportation, would, if true, be incomprehensible. But it is not so. 
The people do not insist upon any such false economy. If there be 
one cry more universal than another in this country, it is for cheap 
transportation. If there beonecomplaintmore prevalent than another, 
it is that we have not sufficient safe outlets to the markets of #he worl. 

While public meetings, conventions, Legislatures, and newspapers 

have demanded reform and retrenchment in almost every other sub- 
ject of expenditure, not one word has been uttered against applying 
money in the interest of cheap carriage. To arrive at the best plan 
of effecting the desired result has puzzled the brains of our statesmen. 
None, however, have doubted that the deepening of our water chan- 
nels, the natural outlets which are furnished us to the sea, will in a 
great measure effect the object, and in some degree lighten the bur- 
dens which oppress at least one great industry of the country more 
than all the taxes ordinarily imposed upon it. The people do not 
expect this to be effected without money and a liberal amount of it. 
They do not expect us by the mere idle form of passing an act to ac- 
complish these improvements, They do not hope that we can by mere 
words of command remove the bars from our coasts and the snags and 
rocks from our rivers; but they do expect it to be done by hard work, 
which must be paid for by money freely and judiciously used. That 
«lministration which exhibits a balance-sheet showing a large amount 
in the Treasury by reason of withholding money from such laudable 
objects will not be indorsed by the people. It is better that the rev- 
enues of the nation be thus expended where they will produce a hun- 
dred-fold their value in blessings to the people than that they be 
hoarded, like the one talent of the servant in Scripture, barren of ben- 
efit to the Government or its citizens. 
I repeat, then, that the estimates for rivers and harbors should never 
have been reduced, at least upon any general basis and merely for 
the sake «©. reduction. Many rivers and harbors can doubtless sub- 
mit to lower estimates without injury to the country whose produce 
is floated over them. Some could answer all the purposes of their 
trade for another year without any improvement. There are alsomany 
local improvements, benefiting no large sections of country, whose 
wants need no present attention. These might be left for future 
legislation. But when a river or a harbor has connected with it the 
interest of one grand division of the Union, of millions of popula- 
tion and hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of the exportable pro- 
duets of our soil, it certainly demands the immediate, constant, and 
careful consideration of Congress. Such I regard the Ohio, Missouri, 
and Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries; the great chain of lakes 
on our northern boundary and the streams that connect them, and 
the important harbors on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 
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I propose now to show you in as concise @ manner as possible the 
importance of one of these, the harbor of Galveston, to the General 
Government as a source of revenue, and to the people of my own 
State and of the West as an outlet for their magnificent wealth of 
productions, and an inlet for their supplies, and to demonstrate from 
these considerations the immediate demand for making this harbor 
accessible from the sea for vessels of the greatest carrying capacity ; 
to point out how you can reduce in an important degree the burden 
of high freights for the benefit of a large and growing section of the 
Union, and secure for them some of the beneficial objects contem- 
plated by the bill for regulating commerce among the States. The 
vrowth of the port of Galveston both in size and commercial im- 


- 


portance I have already alluded to in the outset of these remarks. 
] will now go more minutely into statistics. . 

In 1865, at the close of the war, Galveston was a city of five thou- 
sand inhabitants. In 1870, when the Federal census was taken, it con- 
tained fourteen thousand inhabitants, and by an accurate census just 
completed it is shown to number over thirty-four thousand in popula- 
tion. It is five times as large as nine years ago, and two and one-half 
times as large as four years ago. 

The following table shows the value of its exports and imports for 
the past five years, the fiscal year ending on 30th June: 


eccinne LLLLL L 


Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
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agi te cieedatusehiee hi oe oak Bite catia $266,517 | $9, 641, 112 
eS EE ke Sala eed abana td ungenensinhte 509, 231 | 14, 873, 732 
TERR MT PRINS SCRE MER AE RE OY AR 1, 255,003 | 13, 789, 250 
2 REST EPCOT RE YP SET IE 1,741,000 | 12,211,933 
SOM so. iN aad cashed RE mabe hele ipa Nees ponnidne 2, 426,626 | 17, 716, 509 





These comprehend only products exported to and imported from 
foreign countries. To these should be added the value of imports and 
exports in the coastwise trade. Iam not able to give them for the 
preceding years, but for the year ending August 31, 1873, these im- 
ports amounted in value to $27,357,221 and the exports to about 
320,000,000, So the entire imports of this port for the past fiscal year 
amounted to about $30,000,000, and her exports to about $37,000,000. 
These figures show that our foreign exports for that year were twice 
as great in value as they were five years before and that our imports 
had inereased tenfold. 

The following is a statement of the duties collected for the four 
years beginning with the year ending June 30, 1869, and ending with 
that which closed June 30, 1872: 


SEE... Aa canna nase addbubeh a Minknebhtled snk Jbenecasnceeteembabe $184, 177 
ee en eke ee ik Foe ea la vdinebatee's paeeine 268, 477 
BNE cme cdo cbkes Shen S UEb SS bs bees Oe cc cer nenadecoeposescascescecesecesndece 611, 333 

ee a se ila oe evan k Seale caries bd dbwenseneW nus nae 682, 934 


Showing that the revenues derived by the United States from that 
port have nearly quadrupled in the last four years. 

Let us look at some of the articles exported and which go to make 
up these values. The principal export from Texas has been its staple 
production, cotton. Of this there were sent from Galveston to foreign 
ports during the year ending June 30, 1871, 133,736 bales, and about 
160,000 bales to ports of the United States. I cannot state the exact 
amount shipped to all ports for that year, but for the year ending 
September 1, 1872, which is the commercial year, the total number of 
bales of cotton shipped from Galveston was 294,718. During the year 
ending September 1, 1873, we shipped 333,802 bales of cotton, an 
increase of about 60,000 bales, or one-fifth. Statistics show that since 
the date last mentioned we have received at Galveston for shipment 
down to the 11th of this month, a period of a little over six months, 
316,267 bales. This is an increase of 40,000 bales in the receipts dur- 
ing the same time of the preceding fiscal year. A corresponding in- 
crease to the 1st of September, 1574, will make the receipts by that 
time amount in round numbers to 400,000 bales. Besides this we are 
exporting other articles which were but little known to our trade in 
former years, such as wool, hides, cattle, tallow, pecans, bones, bees- 
wax, peltries, horn, hair, &c. The value of these exports during the 
last commercial year amounted to $5,000,000, and the trade in them 
is rapidly increasing. 

This growth in population and commerce is due in a large measure 
to the extension and multiplication of the railroads, which, begin- 
ing in and running through some of the most productive country, 
have their ultimate and real termini in Galveston. At the close of 
the war there were not over three hundred miles of railroad lines 
connecting with Galveston ; now we find more-than one thousand 
miles of these, transporting the produce of our State to our island 
city. These roads afford facilities of transportation to a great portion 
of the settled regions of this State, and to some of the adjoining 
States. They have already directed much of the trade, which form- 
erly sought egress through other ports to this favorite outlet to the 
sea. And every day increases the number of these roads and the dis- 
tances to which they are completed; and the country toward which 
they are tending gathers new life at their approach, fills with popu- 
lation and brightens with every production suited to its soil and 
climate. This extension of railroads has brought us in proximity not 
only with all Northern and Northeastern Texas, but, through their 
connections, with Kansas, Arkansas, Northern Louisiana, Western 


Missouri, and Western Iowa, all of which must and will seek an 
outlet to the ocean through our harbor, if it is made accessible for the 
largest-sized sea-going vessels. 

Galveston may now be regarded as the most accessible and eligible 
exporting point for all these divisions of our Union, embracing some 
of the best lands for cotton and grain growing, and grass for stock- 
raising, in the entire country. 

Without going at length into statistics, I will take the apparently 
accurate computation made by the Kansas Board of Trade as to the 
aggregate productions in 1°70 of a portion of the country, excluding 
Arkansas and Texas. By careful computation they show that for the 
year ending June, 1870, there were produced in this region 26,452,116 
bushels of wheat; 631,353 bushels of rye; 89,236,854 bushels of corn: 
24,367,214 bushels of oats; 1,429,946 bushelsof barley; 1,856,138 tons 
of hay ; 6,235,366 pounds of tobacco. In live-stock it produced, ot 
hogs, 2,596,185; cattle, 2,595,176; mules, 116,585; sheep, 2,233,326 ; 
horses, 835,833. 

These figures are far behind what the statistics of 1873 would show 
the products of this great country to be, so rapidly is it increasing 
and its resources developing. Add to this the grain, the cotton, and 
the cattle of Texas and Arkansas, and you may form some idea of 
the wealth of production within easy reach of the port of Galveston ; 
and the strplus.of which, with this one improvement of the bar so 
easily accomplished, will find there its surest immediate outlet to the 
markets of the world. Thus stands Galveston as compared with her 
former self in size, commerce, transportation facilities, and connec- 
tion with the great wealth-producing West, and in all these she has 
exhibited progress that is excelled by but few other cities of the 
Union. 

Let us now for a few moments glance at her rank as compared with 
the other sea-ports of the United States. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics for the year ending August 
31, 1873, shows that the United States has eighty-one points of export 
and import, and that of these Galveston is the eighth in importance, 
being excelled in this respect by New York, New Orleans, Savannah, 
San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, in the order ot 
theirenumeration. The following is a summary of the exports of each 
of these ports for the year indicated: 


NN cn ddneuh pebi-epbauctm tube loemcnehenthEtds cc ch iees abdohoadees #334, 101, 644 
i a ain alae aes wedi & ake wae ene + oad tae 107, 556, 2033 
Savannah 
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EN cecwnn yaverceubiconecudinuvods wedndndvckeuks <cduae beaut 26, 167, 832 
I isi ere iced melas BKGs «wed cudantsesetnnuscunewesen natant 19, 769, 737 
Galveston 
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This table shows that with the exception of New York and New 
Orleans there is but little advantage in the matter of exports in 
favor of either of them as against Galveston. Six of these cities are 
among the most populous in the Union; the largest, New York, con- 
taining nearly a million of inhabitants, and the smallest, San Fran- 
cisco, one hundred and fifty thousand. Yet New York and Brooklyn 
together, although forty times as large as Galveston, export only 
eighteen times as much in value; Philadelphia, nearly twenty times as 
large, exports not quite one-half as much again ; and Baltimore, eight 
times as large, excels it only $1,500,000 in the value of its exports. 

Such ports as Chicago, Buffalo, Providence, and Detroit, containing 
from three to ten times as many inhabitants as Galveston, are far 
behind her in this respect. 

These figures show the comparative grade of Galveston as an export- 
ing point to foreign countries only. We must add, as I have already 
stated, the value of products which she sends to other parts of the 
Union, which will further swell her importance. Moreover, these fig- 
urgs are for the fiscal year ending in 1573. The present fiscal year 
will show at its close a vast increase in her exports over those of any 
preceding year, making cotton alone to reach, as I have said, to about 
four hundred thousand bales, worth at least $25,000,000, 

But it is the commerce of 1875 that will receive the first benefit of 
the improvement if made immediately. Should the production of 
cotton increase for that year in the same ratio as for the past we may 
count with certainty upon five hundred thousand bales being shipped 
from Texas alone through the port of Galveston. To this must be 
added at least one hundred thousand bales being shipped throngh 
this port from Western and Southern Arkansas and Northern Louisi- 
ana, by reason of the railroads lately completed to our city connect- 
ing it with that fertile country. 

But viewed in reference to imports, Galveston ranks fourteenth in 
the list for the year 1873, and with the increased exportation which 
awaits -ber in the near future, her rank and value as a distributing 
point must be proportionally advanced. Now what are the burdens 
to which commerce is subjected by reason of the present condition of 
Galveston bar, and what is the probable amount of benefit that will 
be derived from its immediate improvement ? 

The depth of water in the channel over the outer bar at flood-tide 
is not more than twelve feet six inches. This amount of water does 
not furnish passage for vessels of large size, and hence freight is not 
taken from the wharves at Galveston nor to them except upon com 
paratively small vessels. Sea-going craft drawing more than twelve 
feet must begin and end their voyages at the Gulf extremity of the 
outer bar, receive or discharge their cargoes, as the case may be, with 
the assistance of lighters, for whose services a charge must be paid. 
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If commerce had no other burden imposed upon it except these light 
erage charges, it would be so great as to imperatively demand a re- 
lease. ‘These charges amount to $2.50 perton. This upon a bale of 
cotton is over fifty cents, and on the four hundred thousand bales 
which will have passed from Galveston to the other ports of the world, 
by the close of the present commercial year, it will amount to $200,000, 

“The amount of this tax upon incoming cargoes is not so easily as- 
certained, as their weight is not susceptible of computation, but the 
amount must be almost equal to what is paid upon outgoing cargoes. 
But it might be said that cargoes can be taken over our bar in sea- 
going vessels of a capacity and draught of water small enough to 
wdmitof their passing withoutdifficulty. But the difference in price to 
be paid for the employment of such vessels over those of larger draught 
is even more than the cost of lighterage. I am informed that freights 
by large vessels, say such as cannot cross our bar by reason of their 
deep draught, are 25 per cent. less than by those drawing less than 
twelve feet of water. I see freights from Galveston to Liverpool 
quoted at 14 cents, and to New York $ cent per pound. There would 
then be a saving by the employment of the largest class of sea-going 
vessels of over 75 cents per bale on cotton for Europe, and 874 cents 
on the same to New York. On the four hundred thousand bales, two- 
thirds of which are transported to European markets, and the other 
third to northern American ports, the saving will amount to about 
$450,000, All this saving is to the pockets of the farmer, the Ameri- 
can producer; for cotton, having its fixed market price, sells for no 
more or less, no matter what may have been the cost of transpor- 
tation from any particular port. 

But these are not the only burdens of transportation by light-draught 
vessels and a want of sufficient depth of water on our bar. Large 
ships are deterred from visiting our port because they are compelled 
to lie at anchor without the harbor, and are thus exposed to the 
storms of the outer sea, when vessels within are entirely protected. 
Several have been torn from their moorings and driven long dis- 
tances to sea within the last few years by storms which have visited 
our coast, while the shipping within the bar has been comparatively 
uninjured. Again,in making use of lighters, which we see is cheaper 
than the employment of smaller vessels for the whole voyage, cargoes, 
both incoming and outgoing, are compelled to break bulk, which 
involves a heavy expense in handling and in waste. There are other 
inconveniences and losses to which the producer is subjected by reason 
of the shallowness of our bar, which will readily occur to every one, 
and need not be enumerated. And then the risk and danger of loss of 
life and property in crossing a shallow bar, especially in tempestuous 
weather, must be of course considerable. - 

I have merely estimated the losses which our cotton exports and 
the imports for our own State suffer by the condition of our harbor. 
But this does not furnish us with one-half the reasons why it should 
be immediately improved. I have already shown that it is a natural 
and convenient outlet for a large portion of the best wheat-growing 
region of the West, competing with the Mississippi for tive hundred 
thousand square miles of it; and for at least one-third, if not one- 
half, of the products of the region known as the “‘ New West,” it has 
no rival as a port of egress. Upon this subject let me call attention 
to an extract from the memorial of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
to the United States Senate Transportation Committee. After speak- 
ing of the immense productions of this new West, a partial statement 
of which I have already given, and the want of suitable and cheap 
transportation for them to the sea, they say: 

But these disabilities can be remedied. They are artificial, and result from causes 
which are susceptible of remedy, and which have been in a great part removed by 
private and corporate enterprise. 

And we are before your committee to-day because it is proposed to devise a gen- 
eral system of relief for the whole country, by opening up cheaper channels of 
transportation by the common fund of the nation; and because what is needed in 
this respect by us can only be done under national authority. 

There are two outlets for the products we have referred to: 

One by way of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 

Ono by the harbor at Galveston, Texas. 

BY GALVESTON HARBOR. 


We shall consider them in the reverse order in which they are mentioned. 

From Kansas City to Galveston it is now eight hundred miles as the railroads are 
constructed, but which can be reduced within seven hundred miles, or just half 
the distance to New York. It is, as to cost of transportation, as if Kansas City was 
removed east to Columbus, Ohio. The question, as it addresses itself to us, is: 

Why should Kansas City and the country surrounding it, with its one hundred 
millions of annual production, be compelled to seek the market through Columbus, 
Ohio, any more than that Columbus should be compelled to seek her market by 
way of Kansas City ? ; 

If the port of Galveston was made accessible for ocean-going vessels, the wheat 
and corn of the Missouri Valley could seck the ocean at 263 cents per bushel, and 
pay the same rate it does to-day to New York at 52 cents; adding a quarter of a 
dollar to the price of the 115,000,000 bushels of these crops produced in 1870, or 
more than $28,000,000 to the farmers of this New West every year. 

Then the country embraced in this central portion of the nation would be; as to 
foreign markets, as favorably situated as the States of Indiana and Ohio, and our 
rich lands increased in corresponding value. 

And why the national Treasury should not improve this harbor equally with 
those of the lakes and Atlantic sea-board is, we oubenth not a question for discns- 
sion. Its need is all that requires to be established. And this we feel our illus- 
tration and the facts recited most conclusively establishes. 


Now, with this harbor improved as proposed, the question of cheap 
transportation which has agitated the great West and South to such 
an extent will be in a great degree solved so far as this important 
portion of those two sections is concerned, and far more satisfactorily 
than by the bill now under discussion. One-half the freight on 
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grain to the deep waters of the sea is saved ; twenty-six and a quarter 
cents per bughel made to the farmer; $28,000,000 to the producers of 
the new West, besides the corresponding increased value added ty, 
theirlands. Could the largest-sized vessels be brought toour wharves 
elevators would be erected, and cars for the transportation of grain 
in bulk constructed, and the farmers of Western Iowa, Nebraska. 
Western Missouri, Kansas, and all other sections located convenient 
to our port could put their grain in market with expedition and 
economy, and find remunerative returns for that which now rots 
upon their hands or is consumed for fuel. And why do they not send 
it to market now through this channel? Simply because the breakaye 
of bulk, the necessity of frequent transfers and handling, the require- 
ment that it shall be transported in sacks, entails an expense whic, 
more than overbalances the advantages to be gained by seeking the 
nearest sea-coast. 

Now, I will not go into the losses upon any other article of export 
caused by this condition of our bar. The leading articles of cotton 
and grain, which are two of the greatest sources of wealth our coun- 
try produces, are enough ; and the relief to be afforded to the millions 
engaged in their production is argument sufficient to show the neces- 
sity of immediate action in this matter. Our commerce is daily suf- 
fering for want of this improvement. We cannot, of course, bring 
these benefits to bear upon the crop of cotton which is now being ex- 
ported, but we may upon that which is now growing and which must 
go to market during the next commercial year. We may be in time 
to save to the western farmers some of their freights upon the grow- 
ing crop of grain, but we shall fail to benefit them in the transporta- 
tion of the crop of 1875 if we do not make the appropriation for the 
bar at the present session. Is the demand of the people of the South 
and West for cheap transportation for their products to go unheeded 
when the remedy lies in our power and can be applied, and that im- 
mediately and at so smallan expense? Will this Congress take off a 
tax of more than $500,000 upon the cotton of one State, and a tax of 
$28,000,000 upon the grain-growing interests of the great West by the 
expenditure of $500,000; or will it from a spirit of pseudo economy 
see the people of one section submit to exactions for fear that another 
should charge it with extravagance, and because a panic six months 
ago frightened our statesmen out of their wits and made them seek 
remedies for existing evils in striking at what were blessings? 

Wise rulers should ascertain the cause of distress among their peo- 
ple and remedy it by removing such cause, and when that cannot 
be removed altogether let it be remedied as far as possible. That is 
true economy which seeks to benefit the greatest number at the least 
expense, and that is wasteful extravagunce which sees the people 
groaning under burdens and losses and refuses to furnish them the 
means of relief. 

I have thus shown the wisdom and necessity of early action in this 
matter. I propose now to show that it is but a simple act of justice 
to our port and people that the appropriation should be made. All 
that has been said shows the justice of this expenditure; but I pro- 
pose to further show that it is just, because the Gulf States, and 
especially Texas, have not hitherto been favored by the General Govy- 
ernment in the matter of appropriations. 

The following table shows the amount of river and harbor appro- 
priations for each State since 1824: 
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States bordering on the Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
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This shows that the total amount appropriated by this Government 
for rivers and harbors for the past fifty years is $44,587,288.43, of 
which the New England States have received $5,349,799.46, tbe 
Middle States $9,544,726.39, while the States bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico have received $2,314,847. Of this latter sum $1,684,350 have 
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vone to the improvement of the mouth of the Mississippi River; an 
nnprovement which is more in the interest of the Western than the 
Southern States. There have been only $630,497 applied to ports of 
the Gulf of Mexico for the exclusive benefit of southern commerce. 
rhe remainder of these appropriations has been devoted to the South 
Atlantic and the lakes, and western waters. rhe statistics show, too, 
that the lakes and the small streams running into them have received 
of the above appropriations $12,328,426, or over one-fourth. 

I do not announce these figures in any spirit of complaint, for no 
money has been more beneficially spent by this Government than 
such as it has given for the improvement of rivers and harbors. It 
has cheapened transportation, stimulated production, increased com- 
merce, enhanced the value of property, and poured untold treasures 
of wealth into the pockets of the millions who have been so located 
as to be within reach of the harbors and water-ways that have re- 
ceived these donations. For the benefits it has heaped upon the At- 
lantic and Lake States and the partial advantages conferred upon 
those bordering upon the Mississippi River and its tributaries, I re- 
joice, for they are component parts of our great Union. But while 
‘our elder brethren are receiving bounties let not the younger children 
be wholly neglected. We are comparatively small in population as 
vet. but our domain is almost infinite, and every foot ot it is capable 
of high cultivation and of bringing forth the necessaries of life and 
the products which constitute the wealth of a nation. T here is 
wealth in our soil, our grass, in our forests, and our mountain sides. 
It needs but the fostering care of the Government to bring it to an 
early development. There is no one way in which the kind care and 
encouragement of this Government can so economically, so speedily, 
and so etfectually assist the growth and development of this great 
country as by opening an outlet for its productions to the sea, and 
relieving its commerce from the heavy exactions imposed upon it. 
Such a vast country, so fruitful, so important, consisting of three or 
four States, one of which is the largest in the Union, besides as many 
Territories, deserves a harbor which shall have all the advantages 
of depth of water which this Government can give it. 

I have spoken principally of the present condition and demands of 
the immense country which finds one of its nearest and most conven- 
ient outlets to the markets of the world at the port of Galveston. I 
have said but little of the future of that section, because my object 
has been to show that we should take immediate action in the im- 
provement. I have relied upon the immediate wants and demands of 
the country to show its necessity. But this improvement should be 
accomplished at as early a day as possible in order not only to meet 
the increasing demands of this section, but to accelerate its growth 
and develop its resources. The grand future of this new West is be- 
yond calculation, and every step taken toward giving facility to its 
transportation hastens its development. 

The State of Texas alone contains 274,356 square miles, capable of 
producing cotton, all kinds of grain and tobacco, rich in minerals, 
and subsisting millions of cattle upon her grasses alone. If this 
State alone were interested in this harbor it would have a country 
tributary to it four times as large as New England, and three times 
as large as all the Middle States put together—larger than the ter- 
ritory of States now containing over twenty million inhabitants, 
and itself capable of sustaining more than three times that amount. 
ler grain-growing region alone is as extensive as that which in the 
West produces three hundred million bushels of grain, and has a sur- 
plus of fifty million bushels for exportation. Her cotton-growing 
counties will soon produce a million bales of that valuable staple. I 
will not speak of her growing trade in cattle, hides, wool, canned beef, 
&c., but will leave to the thoughtful a calculation of what must be 
the future commerce in these articles of the largest and best stock- 
growing State in the Union. I will not say that all this commerce 
will be carried on through the port of Galveston alone, but I can say 
that it is now the only one to which any extensive lines of transpor- 
tation are completed. Immigrants settle near these lines, and the 
country adjacent to them is building up more rapidly than any other. 

Far be it from me to speak in disparagement of the other ports 
of our State. They all deserve the attention of the Government, 
and I earnestly ask in their behalf appropriations worthy of their 
present and future commercial importance. But Galveston is the 
only city of any size upon our sea-coast. Capital is heavily invested 
there now, and will continue to seek investment in a city whose 
future is certainly great and prosperous, rather than at points where 
success is dependent upon contingencies. It is the natural outlet of 
the great cotton-growing and wheat-producing sections of the State; 
it is the objective point of thousands of miles of railroad completed 
or in course of construction ; it is to Texas what New York fifty years 
ago was to the country which first built it up in greatness and 
wealth. It will, in a few years, be the New York of a territory 
almost asextensive as that which now contributes to the magnificent 
commerce of that great city. ’ 

But Texas is scarce one-third of the region which must find its most 
convenientexporting point at Galveston. Thenew West to which I have 
already alluded furnishes four hundred and fifty thousand square miles 
of fertile land, whose products must in great measure find egress through 
this harbor. I will not attempt to forecast the destiny of this great 
region, but merely say that its soil and climate are suited to the raising 
of every species of grain, as well as to fibrous products, and that its sur- 
plus for exportation in the near future cannot be less than $50! ),000,000 


in value. It is needless for me to say that the harbor of Galveston is 
now the nearest tide-water to be reached by products passing east- 
wardly from California on the Pacitic Railroad. Nothing but the 
want of sufficient depth of water for the largest sized ocean-going 
vessels there prevents the productions and fabries of Asia from finding 
through it their cheapest, safest, and quickest transit to the European 
world. And when the Texas Pacific Railroad shall have been com- 
pleted, and by means of it the distance in land travel across this con- 
tinent shall have been reduced more than a thousand miles, and com- 
merece between the two ocean boundaries of our Union passing over 
it cannot be impeded by the ice and snows of northern winters, the 
great bulk of this important trade, whether it be destined for Eu- 
ropean or American ports, will pass over the bar whose improvement 
I am now urging upon the consideration of this body, 

But, sir, 1 will not dwell further upon this subject, but merely 
recapitulate the reasons why it should receive the immediate atten- 
tion of Congress, and an appropriation suflicient to complete the work 
be granted. I think that it is demanded, because if but partly com- 
pleted the unfinished works themselves may be the means of lessen- 
ing the depth of water at other points onthe bar. I might add, also, 
a fact to which I have not heretofore alluded, that works partially 
finished are weaker and more easily destroyed than when complete. 
These may be washed away before the Government has an opport:- 
nity, with new appropriations, to complete them. 

lt is demanded inthe interest of the revenues of the Government, to 
which our custom-house now contributes so largely, and which may be 
increased tenfold by removing the impediments to importation. I) 
is demanded by the people of Texas, who ask to be relieved of an 
annual burden of $500,000 imposed upon the transportation of their 
products and supplies; more than enough to complete the entire work. 
It is demanded by a large portion of the people of the great West 
who are enduring a tax of $28,000,000 annually because they have nat 
free access to the sea through this their nearest point of exportation. 
It is demanded for an early development of the great capacity of the 
trans-Mississippi world, its settlement, cultivation, and production of 
wealth. It isasked upon e¥ery principle of economy. It is demanded 
by the stern dictates of justice. 

Other harbors whose approaches are in like condition demand that 
the plans proposed for this shall be thoroughly and immediately 
tested, so that if successful they too may be fully opened to the com- 
merce of the world. 

Will not Congress respond favorably to these demands with an 
appropriation which cannot be burdensome to the Government and 
which will confer upon the people of the Southwest blessings be- 
yond all computation ? 


J State of Louisiana. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. T. HAMILTON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
‘IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 16, 1874. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 446) to restore the rights 
of the State of Louisiana— 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT, I propose to submit some remarks to the Senate, not 
specially, however, upon the bill now under consideration, but upon 
the whole question, and more to the question of the election of Sen- 
ator in the State of Louisiana. I think it appropriate to address 
myself to that subject now as well as to the general question, because 
if this bill shall fail some action must be taken in reference to it. I 
had not the opportunity of submitting any remarks when the elec- 
tion of Senator was under the immediate consideration of the Senate 
and when it was debated by the honorable Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. CARPENTER] and the honorable Senator from Indiana, [ Mr. 
MortTon.] I had not the pleasure of hearing these honorable Sen- 
ators make their remarks on that occasion, nor of hearing the able 
speech of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. McCrrery.] Bat being 
a member of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and intend- 
ing to give my views upon the questions connected with the senato- 
rial controversy, I take this opportunity, as this bill in fact involves 
the whole- subject and generally the condition of Louisiana, and as 
this must, if this bili eventually fails, come to the consideration of 
the Senate to determine whether that State shall be represented in 
this body, and if so, by whom. 

I very much regret that I was not able to be present when the qnes- 
tion of the admission of a Senator was under discussion and when 
those honorable Senators made their remarks on that question. | 
have, however, read them with care, and I trust with instruction. 

The subject then under consideration, as also the subject now under 
consideration, is one of the most important that has ever addressed 
itself to the consideration of the Senate. It has no precedent, it has 
no parallel in our history. Therefore I trust it may receive that judy- 
ment which its originality, together with its gravity, so justly de- 
mands. 
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The highest, indeed the primary, power of the Senate is involved; 
that power which is to judge of the election and qualifications of its 
own members, a power that is confided by the Constitution to this 
body alone and without limitation, and from whose decision there is 
no appeal to any other tribunal. 

The judgment is conclusive upon the States, upon every other de- 
partment of the Government; and no legislation, or any other act of 
this body, can ever be drawn into question by reason of the exercise 
of this power, however wrongfully it may have been exercised. 

True, there have been questions involving the elections of Sen- 
ators before, which at the time gave great concern, enlisted the best 
talent of the Senate, secured investigations commensurate with the im- 
portance of the subject, and gave to our legislative annals reports 
which for ability, learning, and impartiality have not been surpassed, 

But nowhere, Mr. President, can a case be found like the one before 
us. As the times differed from any preceding time, so do the facts in 
this differ from those in any preceding case. The facts of this case 
are thoroughly consistent with the times which gave it birth. It is the 
fit progeny of that wild, reckless, intriguing spirit of demoralization, 
usurpation, tyranny, absolutism, and corruption which still, unhap- 
pily, prevails more or less in large sections of the country, and still 
prevails to an alarming extent in the State of Louisiana and other 
Southern States in like condition with Louisiana. 

Allow me here, although it has been detailed over and over again 
both in the reports and in the speeches of honorable Senators, to give 
# summary detail of the substantial and prominent facts in which 
this case had its origin, and which reflect very materially on the bill 
now under consideration in arriving at a correct conclusion upon it. 

Henry C. Warmoth was the governor of Louisiana in the fall of 
1872, having been elected in 1968, and his term of office was four 
years. A general election was held on the 4th day of November, 
ie72, for governor and other State officers, for one-half of the senate 
and for all the members of the house of representatives of this State. 
John MecEnery, democrat, and William P. Kellogg, republican, were 
the opposing candidates for governor. 

By the election laws, approved March 16, 1870, and in force on that 
day, the commissioners of election for each polling place, at the close 
of the polls, were obliged to seal up the ballot-boxes and deliver them 
to the supervisor of registration for the parish, or, as we call it, county. 
It was then the duty of the supervisor of registration to open the bal- 
lot-boxes, so delivered to him by the commissioners of the several 
polling or voting places in the parish orcounty, and tocount the votes 
therein in the presence of the commissioners of election and of three 
citizen freeholders of the parish, and to make out lists of those voted 
for in triplicate, two of these lists to be sent to the governor with cer- 
tain other of the papers and returns by different modes of conveyance, 
und the remaining or third list was to. be retained by the supervisor 
liimself. They were accordingly sent as required by the law, and 
Governor Warmoth came into the possession of all the official returns 
of that election. 

The same election law then provided for a board, called a board 
of returning officers, consisting of the governor, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, secretary of state, one John Lynch, and T. C. Anderson, whose 
duty it was to meet in New Orleans to “convass and compile” the 
statement or lists of votes made by the supervisors of registration, 
and returned by them to the governor. It was then the duty of the 
governor to “open in the presence of such returning officers” these 
lists or statements of votes made by the supervisors of registration, 
and after canvassing and compiling the returns of the election they 
were to file one copy in the oflice of secretary of state and the other 
to be published, declaring the names of the persons voted for, the 
number of votes for each, and the names of those who were duly 
selected, 

The first meeting of this board of returning officers was held on the 
3th and 14th November. Troubles at once oceurred. Pinchback 
and Anderson, members of the original board, were disqualified on 
account of being candidates for oftice at the election. Wharton was 
appointed secretary of state by the governor in place of Herron, re- 
moved. Differences arose in supplying the vacancies, and the result 
was two sets of returning officers, each claiming to be the legal board, 
one headed by Governor Warmoth, and consisting of himself, Whar- 
ton as secretary of state, Hatch, and Da Ponte; the two latter, it 
being claimed, were duly chosen to supply the vacancies occasioned 
by Pinchback and Anderson being candidates at this election, and 
therefore by law disqualified from acting ; the other board, headed by 
Lynch, and consisting of himself, Herron, (who still claimed to be 

secretary of state,) Longstreet, and Hawkins; the two latter, it being 
claimed, were duly chosen to sup»ly the vacancies made by Pinch- 
back and Anderson. 

Application was made by both boards at once to the courts of the 
State. The court enjoined both boards from canvassing the returns. 
Afterward, on the 19th day of November, the court, Dibble, justice, 
decided the cause, enjoining the Warmoth board from canvassing 
the returns and dismissing the suit against the Lynch board. In the 
midst of the strife in the courts, with the bills, petitions, and orders, 
Governor Warmoth determined to get rid of both boards and of all 
the courts with them. 

He did not submit the official returns to either of these boards, 
still retaining them in his possession; but upon the 20th day of 
November he approved an act that had been passed at the preceding 


session of the Legislature of that State repealing entirely the ac; 
approved March 16, 1270, under which the election had been held: 
and this act took effect from its passage. This act abolished ¢), 
returning board as established by the act of 1870, and provide 
another mode of electing such board, namely, “ that five persons to }\ 
elected by the senate from all political parties shall be the returniy » 
ofticers,” &c. There then being no returning bdard of officers i), 
legal existence to canvass the official returns of this election, and 
there being no session of the Legislature at the time so that the sey- 
ate might proceed to elect the five persons as required by law to le 
the returning oflicers, the governor claimed the right to make tho 
appointment of this board under that part of the constitution whic} 
authorizes him to fill vacancies occurring when the Legislature was 
not in session. Accordingly, on the 3d day of December, he appointed 
as such returning officers De Feriet, Wiltz, Isabel, Austin, and Taylor, 
and on the 4th day of December the governor submitted to them t}. 
oflicial returns of this election in his possession in his office, and they 
canvassed and compiled the same on that day for senators and for 
members of the house, and by their certificate declared who were 
duly elected as such senators and members of the house, a majoriy 
of whom were democrats and liberals, and of which official proclama- 
tion was made on the same day by the governor. 

The other board, consisting of Lynch, Bovee, (who was then restored 
by some judicial decision as secretary of state,) Longstreet, and Haw- 
kins, claiming to act as a board under the act of 1570, proceeded to 
canvass the returns of this election, notwithstanding the repeal of 
this act. It is admitted on all hands that there was not a single official! 
return before this board to canvass and compile. The returns were 
gathered from newspapers, from the statements of individuals who 
happened to be present when the votes were counted, from the pre- 
vious pulitical complexion of the parish and the number of republican 
votes cast at previous elections, besides counting votes never cast, upon 
the ex parte aflidavits of colored men, that they were prevented from 
voting, many of which have since been ascertained to have been forge, 

This board, as the result of its canvass, declared a large majority of 
the votes as cast for Kellogg for governor, and also declared who were 
elected senators and members of the house, a large majority of whom 
were republicans. 

Mr. President, in this condition things stood on the 4th day of De- 
cember, 1272, in the State of Louisiana. Permit me for a moment to 
go back. On the 20th day of November, the day the governor ap- 
proved the act abolishing the old Doard of returning officers, he at 
the same time issued his proclamation calling an extra session of the 
Legislature to convene on the 9th day of December. Of course, al! 
eyes were turned to this day—an eventful day to the people of Louisi- 
ana. It was well known that the members of the senate and honse 
declared by the returning board appointed by Governor Warmoth, 
and recognized by him in his proclamation of the 4th of December 
as constituting the senate and house of representatives of the State 
of Louisiana, would meet in the State-house in New Orleans—the Me- 
chanics’ Institute—and organize as the Legislature of Louisiana; 
and Kellogg and his friends were powerless to prevent it. Therefore, 
on the 5th of December, E. H. Durell, a judge of the district court of 
the United States at New Orleans, passed an order directing the United 
States marshal to take possession of the State-house and to hold it 
subject to the further order of the court, and, meanwhile, to prevent 
all unlawful assemblages therein, &c. Packard, United States mar- 
shal, with a body of United States soldiers, seized the State-house 
under this order and so held it for weeks, refusing admission to any 
member not returned as elected by the Lynch board of returning 
ofiicers. Therefore the members, or a majority of them, returned by 
the Lynch board met and organized in the State-house. Those, or 
most of those, returned by the Warmoth board (as it may be the better 
designated) met at the city hall in New Orleans, and organized on 
the 9th day of December. 

Governor Warmoth recognized the meeting at the city hall as the 
regular and lawful Legislature of Louisiana and the place of meet- 
ing as the State-house. On the 11th of December the senate of the 
body meeting at the city hall elected five persons as returning officers, 
of all political parties, Messrs. Mitchell, Forman, Thomas, Hunsaker, 
and Todd—two democrats, two republicans, and one reformer—as 
required by the act approved November 20, 1872. The official returns 
were at once delivered to this board by the secretary of the board 
appointed by the governor, and which was now superseded by this 
election by the senate. This board at once proceeded to canvass an 
compile the official returns as transmitted to the governor by the 
supervisors of registration in the different parishes of the State; and 
found by this canvass that John McEnery was elected governor o! 
Louisiana by about 10,000 majority, as also the balance of the demo- 
cratic or fusion State ticket, and also found who were elected senators 
and members of the house, the result being the same as that found 
by the Forman or Warmoth board, and so declared in due form as 
required by law. 

The body meeting at the State-house organized on the 9th of De- 
cember, P. B. 8. Pinchback, as lieutenant-governer, being president 
of the senate, and at once passed articles of impeachment against 
Governor Warmoth, declared the office vacant by reason of this im- 
peachment, and that Pinchback was then the acting governor 0! 
Louisiana. 

Among other things, the body (democratic) holding its sessions at 
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the city hall elected Mr. MeMillen a Senator in Congress, to serve out 
the unexpired term of Mr. Kellogg, whose term of service would ex- 
pire on the 3d day of March, A. D. 1873. At the same time the body 
(republican) holding its sessions at the State-house elected Mr. Ray 
4 Senator to serve out the same unexpired term of Mr. Kellogg. The 


55° 


oxtra session closed, and the regular session of the Legislature began 


on the 6th day of January, A. D. 1973. 


Both bodies met at the same places as before, one (the democratic) 
holding its sessions at the city hall, declared John McEnery to be duly 


elected governor of the State of Louisiana, and the other, meeting at 


the State-house, declared W. P. Kellogg as duly elected governor. 
Both qualified and both proclaimed themselves to be the governor of 


the State of Louisiana. 


On the 15th day of January, the day fixed for the election of Sena- 
tor, both parties proceeded to the election of a Senator to serve for 
the long term commencing on the 4th day of March, 1°73. The one 


body, the democratic, elected W.'L. McMillen, and the other body, 


the republican, elected P. B.S. Pinchback. Both came herewith cre- 
dentials, those of MeMillen signed by McEnery and those of Pinch- 
back signed by Kellogg, each representing himself to be governor, 


and in all other respects the credentials of both are in due form and 


attested by the seal or the pretended seal of the State; and the cre- 


, 


dentials of both were presented in March last and laid upon the table. 
The credentials of McMillen and Ray, elected for the short term to 


enpply the vacancy made by Kellogg, were presented in January and 


referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and on the 15th 


day of that month the following resolution was passed by the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be instructed to inquire 


and report to the Senate whether there is any existing State government in Louisi- 
ana, and how and by whoi it is constituted. 

On the 20th of February following a majority of that committee, 
through Mr. CARPENTER, submitted a report, and recommended the 
adoption of the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That there is no State government at present existing in the State of 
a. That neither John Ray nor W. L. MeMillen is entitled to a seat in 
the Senate, neither having been elected by the Legislature of the State of Louisiana. 

With the report a bill was submitted for the establishment of a 
State government in Louisiana. 

A long debate ensued upon the bill, and finally Congress adjourned 
without taking any action. 

The credentials of both McMillen and Pinchback were at the be- 
ginning of this session referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Kleections. The credentials of Pinchback were brought to the con- 
sideration of this committee, and the one question then there consid- 
ered was whether the credentials of Pinchback were sufficient in 
themselves to entitle him to a seat as a Senator in the first instance 
and without further inquiry. Arguments by counsel were heard for 
and against by the committee. No testimony whatever was taken. 
‘The committee were equally divided upon the question, and the whole 
subject was then remitted to the Senate for its judgment. 

Mr. President, as a member of this committee 1 would have pre- 
ferred, with our preceding investigation and with the knowledge we 
already possessed of the facts, both historical and those ascertained 
by the report of this committee made at the last session and to which 
I have referred, that we should have continued the investigation if any 
further was required for the more complete development of the case, 
and have made a full report upon the whole subject, with the hope that 
early and decisive action would be taken to determine finally the 
whole question in all its various relations and aspects. But the com- 
mittee determined that the present should be limited to an examina- 
tion of the credentials of Pinchback only and the legal effect thereof. 
And yet, notwithstanding this limitation to the full examination 
of the credentials and of their legal effect, we cannot avoid a ques- 
tion of fact in limine. Admit all the eflicacy that the honorable Sen- 
ator (Mr. MorTON] would ascribe to credentials in due form and 
signed by the legal authority; admit that it has been the uniform 
practice that such certificate of the election of a Senator was prima 


Jacie evidence of his right to a seat; admit that you cannot go behind 


this certificate and especially behind the solemn act of the Legisla- 
ture in electing a Senator to examine into the election of members 
of that Legislature or any component part thereof, and in all which 
1 most cordially concur with the honorable Senator, yet this is not 
that question and does not involve any of these considerations. The 
question rises higher and goes far beyond this. 

The credentials presented by Pinchback represent that he was 
elected a Senator by the Legislature of Louisiana, and Kellogg, sign- 
ing them, represents himself to be the governor of that State. Is 
both or either true? That is the question; nothing less, nothing 
more. If Kellogg be not the governor, then the credentials are no 
more than waste paper. If the body electing Pinchback be not the 
Legislature and Kellogg should be the governor, the credentials are 
but a shadow at best, and it may be a bald fraud. If neither Kel- 
logg be governor nor this body a legislature, there is a pretentious 
fraud attempted to be perpetrated upon the Senate which its dig- 
lity, its character, power, and above all its constitutional duty, re- 
(uire that it be met at the threshold with stern rebuke. To send 
an individual here as the representative of a sovereign State who 
presents credentials not signed by a governor of the State, or who 
has not been elected by the Legislature of the State, does not com- 
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port with my idea of senatorial duty, either in the first or in the 
second instance. No studied evasion by going off into an inquiry 
into the component parts of a legislature, or who are its members, 
and which no one ought to pretend that we had the pewer to do, can 
divert the mind from the real question. 

Then, Mr. President, to the real question: Was the body repro- 
sented to have chosen P. B. 8. Pinchback the legal and constitu- 
tional Legislature of Louisiana and was Kellogg the legal and eon- 
stitutional governor of Louisiana at the time he signed the ereden- 
tials of Pinchback ? 

The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Moron] himself admits 
the necessity of establishing at least one fact before these credentials 
would be considered as making a prima facie case. I put the question 
as he himself puts it, in his own words: “ Was Governor Kellogy the 
governor of the State of Louisiana at the time these credentials were 
signed? If he was, that is the end of the argument; we may proceed 
no further.” Therefore it is conceded by the honorable Senator, and 
as I have always held it, to be the undoubted right of this body to 
enter into the investigation of the faet wltether the person represent 
ing himself to be governor is in fact the legal and constitutional gov- 
ernor before the credentials can have any consideration. He stops 
here. I hold that in this case we go a step further: that before these 
credentials have any eflicacy whatever we inquire whether the body 
which these credentials represent as having chosen Pinchback as 
Senator was at the time thereof the legal and constitutional Legisla 
ture of Louisiana. The facts in this case inseparably connect them 
together. 

The moment the honorable Senator begins his investigation to ascer- 
tain the status of his pretended governor who signed the credentials, 
that moment begins the investigation of that pretended Legisla 
ture which he represents as having chosen Pinchback. They both 
fall or they both stand on the same facts. And the honorable Senator 
has felt the force of this, for while disclaiming the necessity of estab- 
lishing the legal authority of the body electing Panchback, he never 
theless enters into a labored exhibit of the facts upon which he relies 
to establish the legal validity of his body. I shall therefore consider 
them together, and I have no hesitancy in avowing that if inthe inves- 
tigation of the facts to ascertain whether Kellogg be the legal gov- 
ernor or not we find from the facts that Pinchback was not chosen by 
the legal and constitutional Legislature, his credentials, however they 
may be signed, must fail in establishing even a prima facie case. 

Before, however, departing upon this wide sea of fact, in which | 
shall endeavor to show that these credentials of Pinchback were not 
only not signed by a governor, but that he was not elected by a 
Legislature, allow me, Mr. President, to advert to the facts and cir 
cumstances which the honorable Senator [Mr. MORTON } asserts to be 
conclusive upon the Senate in recognizing Kellogg to be the rightful 
governor of Louisiana. The bonorable Senator says: 

First. That he (Kellogg) has been in possession of the office for 
twelve months, and in every respect acting as governor. 

Second. He has been recognized by every department of the State 
government, by the other State officers, and by the Legislature in 
various ways. 

Third. He has been recognized by the courts of his State, high 
and low. 

Fourth. That he has been recognized as governor by the House of 
Representatives. . 

Fifth. That he has been recognized by the Presifent of the United 
States as governor of Louisiana. 

Here are five recognitions of Kellogg as governor as specially given 
by the honorable Senator with elaborate comments, enforcing with 
his usual ability and earnestness that they are binding upon us and 
conclude us against making any inquiry into his election, or any 
other objection that has been taken to him as governor; that wo 
are in fact judicially bound, and cannot go behind them. 

Then, Mr. President, the honorable Senator has made an array of 
facts here that must have impressed at least his own mind with sin- 
gular power. He has arrayed every fact that would either directly 
or by intendment give legal, official character to this man Kellogg. 

But there is one great fact which the Senator has, with a studied 
care, omitted to mention, and that is his (Kellogg’s) election by the 
people as governor. He has with great zeal and particularity entered 
into a minute and elaborate enumeration of the various titles by 
which Kellogg holds his position, but, in all, the honorable Senator 
does not pretend to say that an election by the people of Louisiana 
was one of them. 

The Senator has read the constitution of Louisiana; he is presume: 
to know what it is generally by virtue of his office as Senator. Our 
constitutional relations to the several States make it our duty to 
know whether they enjoy republican forms of goevernmeft. He well 
knows, as we all know, that the constitution of Louisiana provides 
for the election of governor by the people, and that no one can be the 
legal and constitutional governor without such an election by the 
people. 

There are some things, and among which the Senator has named. 
some as titles for Kellogg, which we are not bound to notice, but this 
is one thing that we are not only bound to notice but that we ar 
presumed to know. I will say to the honorable Senator that he has 
not found in the constitution of Louisiana any provision authorizing 
the President of the United States to select a governor for this people 
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either by nomination or by recognition; the Attorney-General has 
no such power; no State officers, no court, either high or low, of the 
State or of the United States, possesses any right to decree one; the 
House of Representatives of the United States cannot by resolution 
or by recognition in any way make a constitutional governor for that 
people. And further will I say to the honorable Senator that he can- 
not find in that constitution a single word authorizing him or even 
this body to assert that the twelve months’ possession of the office can 
make a legal and constitutional governor of Louisiana. No, Mr. Pres- 
ident; nothing but an election by the people will do. Any person 
holding the office and exercising the duties of governor by virtue of 
any other title or claim is a usurper and a criminal. 

But I will take the opportunity just here, Mr. President, before I 
proceed to the more regular discussion of this subject, toalludein avery 
cursory manner to the propositions laid down by the Senator as bind- 
ing us to recognize Kellogg. I do it more now in order to attract the 
attention of the Senate to their general nature and character. 

Now as to his first proposition, the “twelve months’ possession.” 
Here, in limine, is a question of fact. And it involves the inquiry as to 
what kind of possession, how obtained, the extent of it, and how main- 
tained. This brings up the whole subject. And as the committee in 
this particular case took no testimony to ascertain anything, we must 
rely upon the best we have. 

Fortunately for us we need not depend upon general current knowl- 
edge as contained in the newspapers of the day, however true all may 
be; but we have before us the highest known to this body and this 
country. Irefer to the investigation made by the committee, of which 
the honorable Senator was chairman at the time, under the order of 
the Senate, to inquire whether Louisiana had a State government, 
and how and by whom constituted, and their report upon the same. 
Also, | refer to the message of the President of the United States 
made to the House of Representatives, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, showing his own action and that of the executive department 
in the affairs of the State of Louisiana. Of course the Senator is 
familiar with all these facts, and indeed he refers to some of them to 
sustain him in his extraordinary assault upon the rights of the people 
of Louisiana. At this moment I shall only refer to him generally, as 
it may become necessary in the few comments I may now make upon 
the propositions of the Senator. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] 
with great earnestness pleads the statute of limitations against the 
right of the people of Louisiana upon this floor to be represented by 
a Senator constitutionally chosen. “ Twelve months” is regarded by 
him as long enough to barall inquiry. The statute of limitations is a 
statute of repose, and the most beneficeht results have followed its 
proper application. In most of the States the statute can be plead 
in the case of a promissory note three years after it becomes due, 
if a single bill twelve years after it becomes due, and no person can 
be disturbed in his possession of land who has had such possession of 
it for twenty years; but in this case it must be a peaceable possession 
and adverse to the rightful owner. In common money transactions 
three and twelve years are required to give repose and bar the right; 
twenty years, in the case of lands where they are held peaceably and 
adversely, are required to bar the rightful owners. But, as claimed 
by the Senator, “ twelve months” only are required to bar the people 
of Louisiana in having a right to representation upon this floor, and 
to conclude us from making any inquiry, and exercising our highest 
constitutional dufty—to judge of the election of our members. 

Mr. President, the contrast in time between the two and the rela- 
tive importance of the subjects—one the ordinary transactions of 
individuals, and the other involving the government of a State—is so 
strikingly significant that it hardly deserves a further consideration. 
But admit, for the sake of argument, that in some cases even “twelve 
months’” possession, or even one month’s possession, might be held to 
be a good bar, how does it stand with the one now before us? 

The honorable Senator relies upon this possession as one of his facts 
to conclude us against inquiry. In order, therefore, to give to it its 
legislative force we should know what kind of a possession it is; how 
obtained and how continued and how maintained. And here, Mr. 
President, as a question of fact to touch it, shows that so far from 
being a possession to bar a right, it is but that possession which any 
common robber, plunderer, or usurper could enjoy when he had the 
foree to hold it. 

That honorable Senator will not deny that but for that orderof Judge 
Durell to Packard, the United States marshal, to seize the State-house, 
and, with the aid of United States soldiers, to hold and to prevent the 
McEnery legislature from organizing on the 9th day of December, the 
McEnery legislature would then and there have organized ; that it 
would have continued its organization and would at the proper time 
have declared John McEnery to be governor. The Senator will not 
deny but that from that day the State-house was seized by Packard 
and the United States troops, and from his inauguration and up to the 
present time, Kellogg has been retained in power and retained alone 
by the power of this Government; and I have the confidence to believe 
that the Senator will admit that if this power was withdrawn the 
Kellogg government would cease to exist; it would disappear amid 
the wild acclamation of a freed people, and the Kelloggs, Dibbles, 
Durells, Pinchbacks, and Longstreets would hide from their presence. 

With this apparent and knowu and felt wrong admitted by all, what 
kind of a possession is this, think you,that should bind us? But more, 


what kind of acase must this be that requires a resort to such a posses. 
sion in order to give it a standing again before this body? 

I leave the “twelve months’ possession” for thé present with the 
single reflection, if the intrusion of a person into gubernatorial posi- 
tion through the instrumentality of a United States district judge, 
assisted by United States troops, and kept there for any length of 
time by the executive authority of this Government, which of course 
means the whole military power of this country, can be made into 4 
legal and constitutional governor of a State, then is our constitutional] 
form of government, and more particularly the constitutional rej,- 
tions of the States to the General Government, a sham and a cheat, 
and our boasted American liberty a signal failure. 

Now, Mr. President, a word of comment upon this second position, 
namely, that Kellogg was recognized by every department of the 
State government, by the other State officers, and bythe Legislature, 
Upon this it is only necessary to remark that all these derive their 
title to place from the same source that Kellogg himself does. In- 
truded into oftice by the same unjustifiable means, indeed, so far as 
this Legislature is concerned, I submit to the honorable Senator 
whether it was fair to cite any act of recognition by it as in any 
respect—morally, politically, or as a matter of law—binding upon this 
body, or which should in any degree influence its action? 

This Legislature, the same body that was organized, not by virtue 
of an election by the people but under the mandate of Judge Durell; 
supported by the military power of the Federal Government, this 
body that counted the votes as returned by the Lynch board and 
declared Kellogg to be duly elected governor of the State of Louis- 
iana, is to be impressed into the service of the honorable Senator 
to prove title in Kellogg, and which, more extraordinary still, he un- 
dertakes to say is binding upon us in determining the question before 
us. This Legislature, the body that elected Pinchback, whose seat as 
a Senator is now the very subject of controversy, is relied upon by the 
Senator in its recognition of Kellogg as governbr to give official valid- 
ity to the credentials of Pinchback signed by him, when the Sena- 
tor knows that the legal existence of that very Legislature is denied, 
and is one of the proper subjects of inquiry in the case under discus- 
sion; for if that was no Legislature in fact, the whole case falls. 

What, sir; can it be that the acts and declarations of co-conspira- 
tors can convert a wrong, a crime, into a meritorious duty? Can it 
be that a band of robbers can make sacred their right to hold the 
property they have plundered by the acts and declarations of each 
other? Kellogg will recognize the Legislature, and the Legislature 
will recognize Kellogg and the other State officers both, and they alto- 
gether will recognize each other as being the rightful authorities of 
the State! Could you expect anything else from either or all obtain- 
ing their places in the same manner and holding them by the same 
tenure? How else could it be expected that they should act in the 
successful prosecution of their conspiracy against the people and 
State of Louisiana? 

No, sir; in the impartial investigation of this subject the Senator 
should excuse us from considering as evidence binding upon us the 
acts and declarations of the parties on trial in their own favor ; for 
both the Legislature and Kellogg, it will be admitted, are on trial in 
the issue before us! The law, more gracious, will, if the Senator will 
not. 

Mr. President, as to the third proposition—that Kellogg, has been 
recognized as governor by all the courts of the State, high and low: 
I would ask the Senator, is the election of a Senator to this body a 
political or a judicial question? Is the election and organization of 
a State Legislature a political or a judicial question ; is its existence 
or the existence of a State government a political or a judicial 
question? What court, I would inquire, is to determine for us who 
has been elected a Senator? What court, I would ask, is to determine 
who is elected to the Legislature of Louisiana or who are to con- 
stitute that body? What court is to determine whether Kellogg 
was or was not elected by the people of Louisiana, or whether he is 
the legal governor of that State? Why, then, talk about the recog- 
nition of courts, whether high or low, if they have no right to judge, 
no right to try, no right to hear? If there be any legal validity or 
binding force in any act of recognition by any court without any 
right to hear, to try, and to judge, and nothing before it which can 
involve directly the right of any of these to place, let us be just to 
the court and to ourselves by conferring upon it, if we may, thie 
power to investigate the whole question and then adjudge and de- 
termine upon knowledge derived according to the forms of law. No, 
the honorable Senator knows the courts have no such power. If 
there be one question that is well settled in the jurisprudence of this 
country it is that courts can have nojurisdiction over purely political 
subjects. What they cannot do directly, they cannot do indirectly. 

Who are elected to the Legislature of Louisiana, who are members 
of it, its organization, and whether it be the rightful Legislature or 
there be no Legislature at all, or whether there be a State govern- 
ment at all, or one in conformity to the Constitution republican 1) 
form, are all political questions with which no court has any right 
whatever to interpose for any purpose. 

Courts in the execution of their powers in the administration of 
justice presume a government; they follow the political power upon 
all political questions. Whatever that government may be, a gover!- 
ment de jure or de facto, a government of this or that individual, the 
courts proceed without an apparent knowledge of the strifes or mu- 
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ati ‘n the political world, and administer the law as they find 
ae as be given to them by the political power, whatever 
: Constitutions may be upturned by the 
atures may be changed, and there may be conilicting 
The courts are helpless to 
do anything to remedy these primary questions of organization, and 
‘he only thing they can do is to attend to their own duties and follow 
the political power in being or abdicate their functions. The courts 
have their own duties to perform under laws already passed by the 
’ They discharging their duties, if there be in the 
midst of strife in the political power of the State no executive power 


that political pores may be. 
people; Legis ma 
Legislatures and conflicting governments. 


political power. 


to execute their judgments, that is the fault of the political power. 


They may, in determining questions between individuals, retlect more 


or less upon the political power, as it did in this very case; but that 
does not, and ¢annot, affect the main question before us. 

The courts in Louisiana are discharging their ordinary functions 
under the Kellogg government, whatever may be their opinions 
respecting it. y y 

If the McEnery government had been installed in power these same 
courts would just be doing the same thing, and were the McEnery 
vovernment to be established to-morrow in the place of the Kellogg, 
these same courts, unless interrupted, would go on in the regular dis- 
charge of their duties, notwithstanding their previously expressed 
opinions respecting its rightful authority, and simply because it is 
the potential political power which they cannot affect and which they 
are bound to follow. 

In that very case relied upon by the Senator, the case of Luther rs. 
Borden et al., (7 Howard Supreme Court Reports,) for the purpose of 
establishing the binding power of the decisions of State courts upon 
us in cases arising under the constitution and laws of a State, it is so 
clearly laid down that courts have no jurisdiction over questions 
purely political that I shall also direct attention to it. 

Chief Justice Taney in delivering the opinion of the court says: 


Certainly, the question which the plaintiff proposed to raise by the testimony he 
offered has not heretofore been recognized as a judicial one in any of the State 
courts. In forming the constitutions of the different States, after the Declaration 
of Independence, and in the various changes and alterations which have since been 
made, the political department has always determined whether the proposed con- 
stitution or amendment was ratified or not by the people of the State, and the judi- 
cial power has followed its decision. 


® Also, he further says: 


Under this article of the Constitution it rests with Congress to decide what gov- 
ernment is the established one in a State. For, as the United States guarantee to 
each State a republican government, Congress must necessarily decide what govern- 
ment is established in the State before it can determine whether it is republican or 
not. And when the Senators and Representatives of a State are admitted into the 
councils of the Union, the authority of the government under which they are ap- 
pointed, as well as its republican character, is recognized by the proper constitu- 
tional authority. And its decisionis binding on every other department of the Gov- 
ernment, and could not be questioned in a judicial tribunal. 


Mr. Justice Woodbury, in his separate opinion in the case, dissent- 
ing upon one branch of the case, but agreeing mainly with the ma- 
jority of the court, says: 


But allowing the people to make constitutions and unmake them, allowing their 
representatives to make laws and unmake them, and without our interference as 
to their principles or policy in doing it, yet, when constitutions and laws are made 
and put in foree by others, then the courts, as empowered by the State or the Union, 
commence their functions and may decide on the rights which conflicting parties 
can legally set up under them, rather than about their formationitself. Our power 
begins after theirs ends. Constitutions and laws precede the judiciary, and we act 
ouly and after them, and as to disputed rights beneath them, rather than disputed 
points in making them. 

And again: 


Instead of controlling the people in political affairs, the judiciary in our system 
was designed rather to control individuals, on the one hand, when encroaching, or 
to defend them, on the other, under the Constitution and the laws, when they are 
encroached upon. And if'the judiciary at times seems te fill the important station 
of a check in the Government, it is rather a check on the Legislature, who may at- 
tempt to pass laws contrary to the Constitution, or on the Executive, who may vio- 
late both the laws and Constitution. than on the people themselves in their primary 
capacity as makers and amenders of constitutions. 


And again: 


But in relation to politics, they belong to polities, and they are settled by politi- 
cal tribunals, and are too dear to a people bred in the school of Sydney and Russell 
for them ever to intrust their final decision, when disputed, to a class of men who 
are so far removed from them as the judiciary; a class, also, who might decide them 
erroneously as well as right, and if in the former way, the consequences might not 
be able to be averted except by a revolution, while a wrong decision by a political 
forum can often be peacefully corrected by new electionsor instructions in a single 
month. And if the people, in the distribution of powers under the Constitution, 
should ever think of making judges supreme arbiters in political controversies, 
when not selected by nor, frequently, amenable to them, nor at liberty to follow 
such various considerations in their judgment as belong tomere political questions, 
they will dethrone themselves and lose one of their own invaluable birthrights ; 
building up in this way—slowly, but surely—a new sovereign power in the Republic 
in most respects irresponsible and unchangeable for life, anfl one more dangerons, 
in theory at least, than the worst elective oligarchy in the worst of times. 

And again : 


If it be asked what redress have the people. if wronged in these matters, unless 
by reverting to the judiciary, the answer is, they have the same as in all other po- 
litical matters. In'those they go to the ballot-boxes, to the Legislature, or execu- 
tive for the redress of such grievances as are within the jurisdiction of each, and, 
for such as are not, to conventions and amendments of constitutions. And when 
the former fail, and these last are forbidden by statutes, all that is left in extreme 
cases, where the suffering is mtolerable and the prospect is good for relief by action 
of the people without the forms of law, is to do as did Hampden and Washington, 
and venture action without those forms and abide the consequences. 


Under the Constitution of the United States the Senate is made 








the ‘judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers.” The election of Senator must be made by the Legislature of 
the State. Is the election of a Senator a political or a judicial act? If 
it be a political act, and there is none to deny it, then where is the 
power in any court to inquireinto it? What court shall judge of our 
act in this or any case?’ Whether right or wrong it must stand, and all 
courts are bound by it, and, besides, all the other departments of the 
Government. This body is the judge—the only and the final judge. 
Aiu, but the honorable Senator may say that when he refers to the 
decisions of courts as binding upon us it is to fix the character of 
the body choosing Pinehback as the lawful Legislature of Louisiana, 
and, because of such decisions, to be received by us as the lawful Legis- 
lature. Butisnot this revolvingin acircle? What court hasaright 
to declare who constitutes the Legislature of Louisiana? How do they 
get their jurisdiction? The Legislature is au independent department 
of the government and a political body. To determine whether a 
body is a Legislature of a State is a political question which no court 
dare approach; it may administer laws passed by it, because at the 
time it may be the political power in being, and it is obliged to follow 
the political power. 

Then it must be admitted that the election of a Legislature, its 
organization and its powers, are exclusively political. The election 
of a Senator by it is a political question, and there is but one sole 
judge whether the election wasin form and made by the rightful body 
at the right time, and that is this body; and the decision of no court 
can in anywise control, or limit, or qualify its power to judge of that 
election. 

In the ease of Robbins vs. Potter, contesting Senators from Rhode 
Island, referred to by the Senator from Indiana to sustain his position 
upon this branch of the subject, Mr. Poindexter, representing the 
majority of the committee, while proceeding to show, both from the 
character and from the election and organization of the Legislature, 
and of its recognition in many ways as a Legislature, in order to con 
firm the position taken by the committee that the rightful Legislature 
elected Robbins, most specitically states the Louisiana case as it is 
now before this body. He says in that report: 

There was but one governor and but one senate in the State claiming to be a part 
of the General Assembly. If there had existed another body of men, however 
chosen, contending for the offices of the governor and Senators in the State, it will 
not be denied that their respective rights might be the subject of inquiry in de 
ciding a contested election in the Senate of the United States, 

So that in that case where there was just one governor, one Legis- 
lature—no rival or contesting body—all recognized by all depart- 
ments of the State, by the courts, and by the people, yet that the 
rights of this body might not be impinged by any power whatever, 
it was thought proper, perhaps necessary, to assert its specific right 
in a proper case to inquire into all the elements of the election with- 
out being bound or confined in this inquiry by the opinion or action 
of any other body, however constituted or whatever its powers might 
be. And in corroboration of this admitted right by the majority of the 
committee, the minority of the committee, through Mr. Silas Wright, 
whose very name still impresses our age so lost to the past and the 
great names of the past in its own important and hurried events, made 
a report denying that the rightful Legislature elected Robbins, and 
that therefore he was not a duly elected Senator; and from which 
report I submit thé following as illustrating the power of this body 
to judge in such cases: 

Still, notwithstanding the solemn declaration by a body conceded to be the Lezis- 
lature of the State, Mr. Robbins produces to the Senate, and there is referred to 
the committee, a commission in due form, according to the laws and the practice 
of the government of Rhode Island, to show that Mr. Robbins had been duly elected 
a Senator to represent that State in the Senate of the United States. Will the Sen- 
ate look behind this commission to determine whether or not it was properly grant 
ed? The undersigned believes that it is not only the right but the duty of the 
Senate to do so. The commission is only the evidence of the election of a Senator, 
and, if the Senate were to limit its inquiries to the proper form and authentication 
of the commission, it would only make itself the judge of the evidence of an elec 
tion, not the judge of the election itself. The undersigned supposes that the evi- 
dence of an election to an office is in all cases prima facie only, and is susceptible of 
being controverted and contradicted before a tribunal competent to judge of the 
election; he therefore supposes that the regularity of the evidence of an election 
may be one thing, and that the election may be a different thing; and he concludes 
that, as the Senate is constituted, not the judge of the evidence of the elections 
of its members only, but ‘‘ the judge of the elections” of itsmembers, it may, and, 
in all cases of a contested election, where the contest does not arise as to the regu- 
larity of the evidence simply, should look behind the evidence and into the election 
itself, that it may determine what it is constituted the judge to determine, the 
fact of election, or, in other words, that it may determine whether the prima sacie 
evidence laid before it is the real evidence of facts, or is subject to contradiction by 
the facts. ; 

Again: 

We have already seen that the Constitution makes it the duty of the Senate to 
judge of the “election” of its members. Another provision of that instrument 
says: “The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State chosen by the Legislature thereof ;” and the question now directly pre- 
sented is, “‘ Was Mr. Robbins chosen by the Legislature of the Stateof Rhode Island?" 
It would seem to the undersigned, with all deference to the oaien expressed by 
the majority of the committee, that the Senate cannot judge of the election of that 
individual unless it can look into and decide this question, and that to determine 
this to be an unauthorized interference on the part of the Federal Government in 
the domestic affairs of the government of the State of Rhode Island would be to 
determine that the Senate cannot in the most important point always involved 
‘judge of the elections” of its own members; that it cannot judge whether or not 
they were chosen by the Legislatures of the States when the Constitation expressly 
requires that they should be so chosen. 

Again: 


Hence it is concluded that the consequences above enumerated cannot follow the 
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decision involved in the present controversy, whatever that decision may be, as the 
question presented is not whether the persons who did act as the governor and sen- 
ute of Rhode Island, or some other persons claiming the right so to act, were the 
proper persons to discharge the duties of those offices; but the question is, were 
the persons who did so act constitutionally and legally,even by any prima facie 
claim, the governor and senate of that State and, as such authorized to vote upon 
the clection of a Senator. 

So far as it is now seen from the investigation of this subject there 
never has been a Senator, beside the honorable gentleman, who has 
ever questioned or attempted to qualify the supreme power of this 
body to judge of the elections of its own members. 

Trne we may consider in the investigation, if rendered necessary, 
not only whether it was a Legislature that elected, or whether, if a 
Legislature, it was the rightful one ; and may consider the acts and con- 
duet of other departments of the State government, the courts and 
the people, in relation té this Legislature in making up a full and 
deliberate judgment upon all the facts; but never that the acts of 
recognition or any other act of any other department, whether exec- 
utive, judicial, or political, should be absolutely binding and conclu- 
sive upon us in determining the constitution of this body. 

‘Then why this labored effort to show from the case of Luther rs. 
Borden that the Supreme Court of the United States will follow in its 
decisions of cases arising exclusively under the constitution and laws 
of the State the decisions of the State courts? It is not only right 
to do so, but the Supreme Court is obliged to do so, and give to such 
constitution and laws such construction as the State courts have given 
to them; but is that any reason that this body should be bound to fol- 
low either in a matter exclusively its own and entirely political in 
its nature, and with which neither State nor United States courts, 
supreme or inferior, have anything whatever to do, If courts have 
a right to adjnge either directly or collaterally that it is a rightful 
Legislature, the equal right goes along to adjudge that it is the wrong 
one, and if there be any validity in this judgment which commands 
respect or requires obedience it involves the absurd power in the 
courts of establishing or of abolishing Legislatures, and never before 
did any human being contemplate any such a thing ; for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the constitutions of the thirty-seven States 
respectively prescribe how these Legislatures shall be constituted, and 
that the separate houses of each shall be the judge of the elections 
and qualifications of the members thereof, This is a primary, funda- 
mental law of representative government, to which all other depart- 
ments of the Government and all courts must bow and which they 
cannot affect or impair, either directly or indirectly, by any act or 
proceeding whatever, 

The whole scheme of recognition by other powers, as advanced by 
the Senator, is but an invention, if he will excuse the language, to 
avoid the real and substantial facts of this case. 

Now, Mr. President, to the fourth proposition, namely, that Kel- 
logg has been recognized by the House of Representatives. I ask 
how recognized? That House has the power to judge of the elections 
of its own members. It is said that it has admitted members upon 
credentials signed by Kellogg, and that is the recognition referred 
to. Can that be binding upon us? If so, it can only be for the rea- 
son that it acted before we did. Because, possessing the same consti- 
tutional power of judging of the elections of our own members, had 
we first determined the question by admitting MeMillen or Ray at 
the last session of the last Congress, then the House, by parity of 
reasoning, would have been bound by our decision. This resolves 
the whole thing into a race for precedence upon the part of two inde- 
poet branches of the Legislature. Can anything be more absurd? 
Sach possessing an absolute power, either can bind and conclude the 
other by a race, it may be, which shall first exercise it. This is one of 
the recognitions relied upon and urged with an earnestness that would 
cause surprise did we not all know that the Senator engaged in any 
cause cannot be any otherwise than earnest. 

Then as to the fifth and last proposition of the Senator, that Kel- 
logg has been recognized by the President of the United States. Yes, 
Mr. President, I admit that he has been recognized by the President ; 
he was put where he is by the intervention of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, and is kept there to this day by it, and by 
nothing else. 

Under the fourth section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
of the United States, and as authorized by the act of Congress of 
February 28, 1795, passed in pursuance thereof, the President inter- 
vened to protect the State against domestic violence or insurrection, 
for I do not care, with the views I am now urging, about standing 
upon terms or words, although it must be admitted there is nothing 
in the act of 1795 providing for any interference in cases simply of 
domestic violence—that is in words eo nomine; but for the sake of 
the argument I will take the construction of the Senator from Indi- 
ana that the act does confer this power. 

The President in determining to intervene had the right to judge, 
and was obliged to judge. He could have recognized either the 
McEnery or the Kellogg government as the existing one, in order to 
prevent the violence, in observing any application made by them. He 
recognized the Kellogg. He could only do it for one purpose, and for 
one purpose alone: to prevent the threatened violence, He had to 
decide for himself in the exigency, and for the exigency alone. It 
being a political act, and authorized by law, the courts of course 
would observe it and follow it as far as the relation of things required. 
But the violence is the only thing staid; the right of things is not 


determined. Having decided and determined to act whether right o, 
wrong, the President can exercise all the powers conferred by the lav. 
and all are bound to obey. For illustration, he can call out militia to 
prevent or suppress the violence, and they are bound to obey. And 
this is the soul of the case in 12 Wallace, referred to by the honora)})|. 
Senator from New York. 

But, I would ask, can the act of the President go beyond the fact 
of violence and bind all other departments of the Government against 
the rightful parties, or against the real right of the matter? He may 
have selected the wrong one, as in my judgment he did. Does this 
fix upon the people of Louisiana this State government as a matter 
either of law or of right, not to be questioned in any way? The 
courts follow the act and its legitimate surroundings and conse- 
quences for the time, for they are controlled by the political power and 
must observe it. Could not Congress interpose and right the wrong 
if one is done? . 

Chief Justice Taney, in this case of Luther vs. Borden, says: 

Undoubtedly if the President, in exercising this power, shall fall into error or 
invade the rights of the people of the State, it would be in the power of Congress to 
apply the proper remedy. But the courts must administer the law as they find it, 

The power of Congress to interpose against the action of the Presj- 
dent is here unqualifiedly asserted. If Congress therefore cannot be 
bound by this act; if not conclusive upon it, how can it be conclusive 
upon either the Senate or House, when each possesses the unlim- 
ited power to judge of the election of its own members? This in- 
volves no act of violence, but a cool examination of all the facts of 
the case. True the President, being the judge, has the right to sup- 
press the violence, but the violence only. And this should never 
wrench from us our omnipotent power to determine who shall repre 
sent the State of Louisiana upon this floor. Never! never! 

If the act of the President is the decisive and absolute and con- 
clusive thing ascribed to it by the Senator, it must bind every other 
department of the Government, and fix as against the action of any or 
all the government of that State. 

Justice Taney says no. The common fitness of things says no. 

Mr. President, it is not binding upon the President himself. Does 
any one question but that if the President should to-day review his 
action and come to the conclusion that he had interfered wrongfully; 
that since a more complete development of the facts he is satisfied 
that the application to him was not made by the legally constituted 
authorities of Louisiana, but by pretenders and usurpers, he could to- 
day revoke his action, he could announce his convictions, and could 
proclaim to that pretended government—the Kellogg government— 
that he could no longer sanction its validity, and would no longer give 
to it his executive support? And then what, Mr. President? Onc 
thing would infallibly ensue, an immediate extinction of the Kel- 
logg government; but whether such action of the President would be 
at all binding on the Senate in our relations to Louisiana is quite 
another thing. How soon could relief come to the despoiled and 
abused people of Louisiana could only the President be brought to this 
eminently just course of action. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded for an executive ses- 
sion. } 

THURSDAY, April 16. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Resuming the remarks I was making 
yesterday, I now propose adverting to the establishment of what I 
shall call the Kellogg government, this embracing the Legislature, 
the governor, and other State officers now in power in Louisiana, and 
shall present some facts to see whether it is entitled to our recogni- 
tion as the legal government of Louisiana. In doing this I will be 
obliged to disclose one of the most deliberate and cunningly devised 
conspiracies that the annals of history furnish, and that has, alas! 
been prosecuted up to this time with a success that a better cause 
could not attain. 

As soon as it was found after the election in November that the 
McEnery government had a majority of votes cast for it and that it 
would be so declared, and thatGovernor Warmoth, the then rightful 
Governor of Louisiana, had ordered an extra session, at which this 
government would be organized and go into operation under the pro- 
tection of Warmoth, Kellogg and his coadjutors full well apprehended 
that should this Legislature once meet under these auspices it was tlie 
end of them and of their folly, and at once took steps to prevent it. 
Satisfied that they could not depend upon their own people, they «e- 
termined to embroil the General Government and secure its powerful 
aid to effect their nefarious purposes. 

Accordingly, to prepare the way, Kellogg addressed a communica- 
tion to Attorney-General Willams, dated November 27, 1872, from 
New Orleans. After giving a detailed account to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the condition of affairs in Louisiana and the complications 
of parties there, he makes this notable suggestion : 

I therefore respectfully suggest that General Emory, who] think appreciates 
the necessity and sympathizes with the republican party here, be instructed to 
comply with any requisition that the United States courts may make upon him in 
support of its mandates and to preserve the peace. As at present advised, I think 
General Emory understands that he is to use the troops in no contingency without 
instructions from Washington. 

Then there were no mandates of any United States court to be en- 
forced. Of course they were to be made in the future, and the At- 
torney-General was apprised of that fact, and the Government of the 


United States was notified that they should be ready for the exigency 
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whenever that mandate was ready to be put into execution. This 


eommunication also sought to impress the Administration with the 
sympathies of General Emory, commanding there, and desires that 
jie be instructed to employ the troops of the United States in sup- 
porting the mandates which the United States courts may make, 

It was November 27 when this communication was addressed to 
the Attorney-General, and not until December 5 was any mandate 
made. But can any one question that it. was then determined that 
one should be rendered that would require United States troops to 
enforee? On December 3 the Attorney-General responded as follows 
to this communication; and remember this was before any mandate 
or decree of the court had been made: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, December 3, 1872. 


;. B. PACKARD, Esq., a 
Py United States Marshal, New Orleans, Louisiana: 


You are to enforce the decrees and mandates of the United States courts, no 

matter by whom resisted, and General Emory will furnish you with all necessary 

roops for that purpose. 

—- : GEO. H. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney-General. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator permit me to ask him, to what 
does he consider that dispatch was responsive ? 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. To Kellogg’s communication of the 
otth of November. I see no other that it can be responsive to. That 
letter detailing the incidents of the condition of affairs in Louisiana 
was before the Attorney-General. Deliberation was had upon it, and 
upon the 3d day of December deliberately it was determined that the 
Army of the United States should be ready to enforce any mandate 
made by any judge of the United States court in New Orleans. 
Everything being matured then for carrying into execution this con- 
spiracy, on December 5, at night, Durell, judge of the district court 
of the United States, directed the marshal to take possession of the 
State-house under the following order : 

Now, therefore, in order to prevent the further obstruction of the proceedings in 
this canse, and, further, to prevent a violation of the orders of this court, to the im- 
minent danger of disturbing the public peace, it is hereby ordered that the marshal 
of the United States for the district of Louisiana shall forthwith take possession of 
the building known as the Mechanics’ Institute, and occupied as the State-house for 
the assembling of the Legislature therein, in the city of New Orleans, and hold the 
same subject to the further order of this court, and meanwhile to prevent all unlaw- 
ful assemblage therein under the guise or pretext of aughority claimed by virtue of 
pretended canvass and returns made by said pretended returning officers in con- 
tempt and violation of said restraining order; but the marshal is directed to allow 
the ingress and egress to and from the public offices in said building of persons en- 
titled to the same, 


E. H. DURELL. 


On the 6th of December, being the next day, J. F. Casey, collector 
of customs at New Orleans, addressed a communication to the Presi- 
dent. Casey says: 


NEW ORLEANS, December 6, 1872. 
President GRANT: 

Marshal Packard took possession of State-house this morning at an early hour 
with military posse, in obedience to a mandate of circuit court, to prevent illegal 
assemblage of persons under guise of authority of Warmoth’s returning board in 
violation of injunction of circuit court. Decree of court just rendered declares 
Warmoth's returning board illegal, and orders the returns of the election to be 
forthwith placed before the legal board. This board will probably soon declare 
the result of the election of officers of State and Legislature, which will meet in 
State-house with protection of court. The decree was sweeping in its provisions, 
and if enforced will save the republican majority and give Louisiana a republican 
Legislature and State government, and check Warmoth in his usurpations. War- 
moth’s democratic supporters are becoming disgusted with him, and charging that 
his usurpations are ruining their cause. 


JAS. F. CASEY. 

This appears to be rather a political matter. Mr. Casey’s office was 
political; and his duties in New Orleans as collector of customs—and 
the practice seems to prevail everywhere wherever there is a custom- 
house or a navy-yard for the gentlemen in charge not only to attend 
to their duties in collecting the customs or the ordinary operations 
of the navy-yard as the case may be, but to attend especially to par- 
tisan polities; and Mr. Casey, as we know from past events, had very 
great experience in such matters. We remember that he was engaged 
in carrying up and down the river on revenue-cutters members of the 
Legislature whenever exigencies occurred by which their absence 
was more important than their presence in the performance of their 
duties. This, however, is a common thing in these days, and does not 
amount to a comment hardly, much less a sensation. There was a 
day when this was not so common, and when to do this would surely 
secure @ vacancy in the place. 

_Mr. CONKLING. If it would not interrupt the Senator, I should 
like to know when that time was to which he refers. He seems to 
refer to some purer time. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. I refer tothe days of Jefferson 

Mr. CONKLING. I supposed the Senator referred more particu- 
larly to the days of Jackson. [ Langhter. } 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. No, sir; not particularly. [Laugh- 
—_ I have referred to the days of Jefferson. I know of no instance 
in the days of Jackson that I can recall to mind, but there may have 
been some known probably to the Senator, because office-holders 
about that time began to think that it was their duty to hold their 
offices as long as they could and to keep the men in power that would 
keep them in place. 

Here we have this mandate of this judge; the seizure of the State- 
house by United States troops, and Packard the marshal made the 
Judge to decide who shall enter as members of this legislature, and 
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P. B. S. PINCHBACK, 








who held it until the Kellogg government was organized. Is not this 
enough to put the honorable Senator from Indiana even upon inquiry 
at least, before receiving anything as entitled to our consideration 
from a government or agy department of it thus installed in power ? 
Is the Senate prepared to do so great a wrong ? 

Hear what an eminent judge, Judge Cooley, of Michigan, in a note 
to the last edition of Story on the Constitution, says : 

In the case of Louisiana, in 1873, an inferior Federal judge, without a shadow of 
authority, and consequently in defiance of law, and for that reason supperted by 
no presumption of correct motives, and with scarcely a pretense of observing even 
the usual forms, by the process of his court, aided by a military force, installed in 
power a State government, which he sided with as against rival clainmints, and in 
consequence of a pressure of business in Congress precluding prompt attention to 
the case by that body, has been enabled to sustain this government in power until 
the present time. Mr. Justice Story has, with reason, predicted that “if a des 
potic or monarchical government were established in one State, it would bring on 
the ruin of the whole Republic. What government can be more despotic than one 
elected by an injunction, and continued in power by a military foree, under the 
order of a judge, who, having no jurisdiction, is restrained by no law but his own 
arbitrary will?” 

But let us pursue still further this record of wrong and of shame. 
The Kellogg legislature was organized under these auspices in the State- 
house on the 9th December. Articles of impeachment were at once 
presented against Warmoth. He by reason of it was suspended, and 
P. B. S. Pinchback assumed the authority of governor in his stead, 
and at once telegraphed the following to the President: 

NEW ORrLEANS, December 9, 1872. 
President GRANT: 
Having taken the oath of office and being in the possession of the gubernatorial 


office, it devolves upon me to urge the necessity of a favorable consideration of the 


request of the General Assembly as conveyed in the concurrent resolution of this 
day telegraphed to you requesting the protection of the United States Govern- 
ie necessary orders to General Emory. This seems to 
me anecessary measure of precaution,. although all is quiet here, 
P. B.S. PINCHBACK, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Acting Governor of Louisiana. 


On the 1ith of December the Attorney-General telegraphed Pinch- 
back as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, December 11, 187: 


2. 
Acting Governor of Louisiana: 

Requisition of Legislature transmitted by you is received. Whenever it becomes 
necessary in the judgment of the President, the State will be protected from do- 
mestic violence. 

GEORGE Hf. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney-General. 

That 11th day of December is a remarkable day in the history of 
this whole matter. On the same day Pinchback addressed the Attor- 
ney-General by telegraph, as follows: 

‘ New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, December 11, 1872. 
Hon. GEorGE H. WILLIAMs, 
Attorney-General : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch. May I suggest 
that the commanding general be authorized to furnish troops upon my requisition 
upon him for the protection of the Legislature and the gubernatorial office? The 
moral effect would be great, and, in my judgment, tend greatly to allay any trouble 
likely to grow out of the recent inflammatory proclamation of Warmoth. I beg you 
to believe that I will act in all things with discretion. 

P. B. S. PINCHBACK, 
Tieutenant-Governor, Acting Governor. 


I rather guess “the moral effect would be great” to see men of the 
West and North, the white men of these States, marching down the 
streets of New Orleans with Pinchback at their head! The moral 
etfect would be considerable, Mr. President, for the purpose of keeping 
him in power, put there by a United States judge and Marshal Packard. 

On the same day Mr. Casey again telegraphed the President, as fol- 
lows: 

NEw ORLEANS, 11th, 1872. 
President GRANT: 

Democratic members of Legislature taking their seats. Most, if not all, will so 
in next few days. Important that you immediately recognize Governor Pinch- 
back’s legislature in some manner, either by instructing General Emory to comply 
with any requisition by Governor Pinchback, under joint resolution of Legislature 
of Monday or otherwise. This would quiet matters much, I earnestly urge this, 
and ask a reply. 

JAMES F. CASEY. 

On the same day Mr. Casey, signing himself “collector,” tele- 
graphed as follows to the President: 

NEW ORLEANS, December 11, 1872. 
President GRANT: 

Parties interested in the success of the democratic party, particularly the New 
Orleans Times, are making desperate efforts to array the pong against us. Old 
citizens are dragooned into an opposition they do not feel, and pressure is hourly 
growing ; our members are poorand adversaries are rich, and offers are made that are 
difficult for them to withstand. There is danger that they will break our quorum. 
The delay im placing troops at disposal of Governor Pinchback, in accordance with 
joint resolution of Monday, is disheartening our friends and cheering our enemies. 
If requisition of Legislature is complied with all difficulty will be dissipated, the 
party saved, and everything go on smoothly. If this is done, the tide will be 
turned at once in our favor. Thereal underlying sentiment is with us, if it can but 
be encouraged, Governor Pinchback acting with great discretion, as is the Legisla- 
ture, and they will so continue. 

JAS. F. CASEY, Collector. 

Then followed a dispatch from Kellogg himself to the Attorney- 
General, in these words : 

NEw ORLEANS, 11th, 1872. 
Hon. Geo. H. WILLIAMS: 

If President in some way indicate recognition, Governor Pinchback and Legisla- 
ture would settle everything. Our friends here acting discreetly. ] 

W. P. KELLOGG. 
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Then, again, on the same day, both Kellogg and Casey united in a 
joint telegraphic dispatch to the President: 

New Or.eans, December 11, 1872. 
President Grant: * 

Warmoth has issued a proclamation declaring that his legislature has assembled 
in city hall. Not any of the regular republican members were present. In order 
to make a question in senate, he published the names of four regular republican 
senators as being present, but were in regular Legislature at capitol. His legisla- 
ture is composed mainly of persons never returned as clected. There is danger of 
a collision, which can be avoided and quiet restored by an immediate compliance 
with requisition of regular Legislature made to you on Monday. Governor Pinch- 
back has received no response to this requisition, which has encouraged Warmoth 
to believe that ft has been denied. We carnestly request that, in view of the im- 
pending danger of collision, the requisition be complied with. Thereis a quorum 
of both houses of regular Legislature now in session at capitol. 

WM. P. KELLOGG. 
JAS. F. CASEY. 

Thus ended the 11th day of December, 1272. Do you think the 
President felt a sense of relief when that day closed? Bullets hardly 
flew thicker and faster at Spottsylvania than did telegrams that day. 
There was manifestly trouble somewhere. These gentlemen who 
pretended to be the choice of the people found that the people ob- 
jected to their pretenses. How does all this exhibition impress you, 
Mr. President? It impresses me thus: that these gentlemen, instead 
of depending upon their own people to support their manufactured 
government, solely relied upon the Government of the United States to 
do it for them. There is but one uniform, incessant demand or call 
in all this correspondence, and this call was for troops. The subject 
is too grave for any kind of levity, and yet one cannot but be amused at 
the very modest request of Pinchback that Federal troops be placed 
at his disposal to protect himself and his legislature, as the * moral 
effect would be great.” And as for Casey, he is in great alarm, and 
lustily ealls for troops, and for the most extraordinary purposes, and 
the like of which I never before heard. “Our members are poor,” 
says Casey, “ and adversaries rich, and offers are made that are diffi- 
cult for them to withstand. There is danger that they will break our 
quorum.” Not by violence, Casey admits, where troops may be em- 
ployed with propriety, but by the simple, unmartial, and undisturb- 
ing method of bargain and sale; and Federal troops were required to 
prevent this. If this be cause for intervention, what State is safe, 
and what would be the limit of our Army? 

It might be considered exaggeration to say that the State capitals 
of Harrisburgh and Albany at times, if reports be true, would have 
required the whole Army alone; and without suggesting, one may 
well imagine what kind of an army would be required in this city 
if the same kind of abuses should prevail here that so much affected 
Mr. Casey. 

But rising up to the great question, I here again reiterate whether 
in all this extraordinary correspondence there is not sufficient to put 
the Senate upon inquiry before any credentials or any action of any 
department of that government so established and so maintained 
should be recognized by us as having any validity or force whatever? 

But to go on: The morning of the 12th December has dawned, and 
we observe a continuance of the same efforts, as the following tele- 
gram from Casey to the President will show: 


New Or LEANS, December 12, 1872. 
President GRANT: 

The condition of affairs is this: The United States cirenit court has decided 
which is the legal board of canvassers. Upon thé basisof that decision a Legisla- 
ture has been organized in strict conformity with the laws of the State, Warmoth 
impeached, and thus Pinechback, as provided by the constitution, became acting 
governor. The chief justice of the supreme court organized the senate intoa court 
of impeachment, and Associate Justice Taliaferro alministered oath to Governor 
Pinchback. The Legislature, fully organized, has proceeded in regular routine of 
business since Monday. Notwithstanding this, Warmoth has organized a pretended 
levislature, and it is proceeding with pretended legislation. A contlict between 
these two organizations may at anytime occur. A conflict may occur at any hour, 
and in my opinion there is no safety for the legal government, without the Federal 
troops are given in compliance with the requisition of the Legislature. The 
supreme court is known to be in sympathy with the republican State govern- 
ment. Lf a decided recognition of Gevernor Pinchback and the legal Legislature 
were made, in my judgment it would settle the whole matter. General Longstreet 
has been appointed by Governor Pinchback as adjutant-general of State militia. 

JAMES F. CASEY. 


This was followed by a telegram from Pinchback to the President, 
as follows: 

NEW ORLEANS, 12th, 1872. 
President U. S. GRANT: 

In view of the fact that H.C. Warmoth, assuming to act as governor after having 
been impeached and suspended from his office of governor in strict compliance with 
the courts and laws of this State, has issued a proclamation declaring himself as still 
governor of the State, and has assumed to convene an illegal body of men styling 
themselves a legislature, thus endangering the public peace and tranquillity and 
threatening domestic violence, I respectfully request that the commanding officer 
of this department be instructed, in compliance with the requisition of the Legisla- 
ture, to aid and assist me in maintaining the public peace and protection and sus- 


taining the legal State government. 
, P. B. S. PINCHBACK, 
Acting Governor of Louisiana. 


On the same day the Attorney-General sent the following response : 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, December 12, 1872. 
Acting Governor PINCHBACK, 
New Orleans, Louisiana : 
Let it be understood that you are recognized by the President as the lawful exec- 
utive of Louisiana, and that the body assembled at Mechanics’ Institute 28 the law- 
ful Legislature of the State, and it is suggested that you make proclamation to that 





effect, and also that all necessary assistance will be given to you and the Legisla. 
ture herein recognized to protect the State from disorder and violence. 7 
GEO. H. WILLIAMS, 
a a Attorney-General. 
Then follows this dispatch : 
New ORLEANS, December 13, 1872, 
Hon. Gro. H. WIL11AMs, 
Attorney-General United States : 


The entire republican party of this State thank the President and yourself for 
action of yesterday in recognizing the legal and constitutional State government. 
This action has prevented the consummation of the most barefaced and outrageous 
election frauds. Every indication points to quiet and good order. The bogus 
legislature of Warmoth has adjourned sine die. Police reported last night to 


Governor Pinchback. 
WILLIAM P. KELLOGG, 
ze. H. DURELL, 
B. F. FLANDERS, 
CHARLES CLINTON, 
JAMES F. CASEY, 
E. C. BILLINGS, 
JOHN KAY, and many others, 


Observe, Mr. President, Kellogg, the pretended governor, Durell, 
the judge of the United States district court, and Casey, the collector 
of the customs at New Orleans, thanking the President and the At- 
torney-General, not for discharging their duty, but in the name of and 
for the entire republican party of the State, in recognizing this Stat 
government. 

Then follows, on the 13th December, this dispatch from General 
Emory to the Adjutant-General : 

New ORLEANS, December 13, 1872. 
Adjutant-General, United States Army, Washington: 

There is imminent danger of immediate conflict between two armed bodies of 
men of some considerable numbers, one body of State militia, representing Gov. 
ernor Warmoth, holding an arsenal; the other an armed body of police, representing 
Governor Pinchback. i have been appealed to to interfere. Shall I do so; anid if 
I interfere, to which party shall the arsenal be delivered? The parties are face to 
face with arms in theirhands. I beg an immediate answer. I sent an oflicer to 
try what can be done by persuasion to suspend the conflict until an answer can be 
received. There will be no resistance to the Federal forces. 

W. H. EMORY, 


Colonel Commanding. 
Then follows the response to General Emory: 
W ASHINGTON, December 14, 1872. 
General W. H. Emory, U.S. A., 
Commanding New Orleans, Louisiana: 


You may use all necessary force to preserve the peace, and will recognize the 
authority of Governor Pinchback. 
By order of the President. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant-General. 
The execution of this order closes the scene, as announced by the 
following: 


NEW ORLEANS, December 14, 1872. 
Adjutant-General, United States Army: 


On the receipt of your telegram last night an officer was sent to the contesting 
arties to ask the evacuation of the arsenal and the dispersion of the armed forces 
The demand was promptly complied with, and the arsenal turned over to the State 
authorities this morning. Everything now is quiet. 
W. H. EMORY, 


Colonel Commanding, Brevet Major-General. 

Mr. President, after a careful and dispassionate consideration of 
this whole correspondence, to which I have just drawn the attention 
of the Senate, I ask how does it impress the mind? Can any fair 
mind fail to perceive and to admit that the a die was 
inaugurated by a United States court and maintained by the military 
power of thisGovernment? Casey, whatever may be said about hin 
by others, and I will myself be free to admit that he is better suited 
to be a collector of customs, and particularly in these times, than to 
be a Chief Justice of the United States, nevertheless puts the case 
clearly and strongly in his dispatch of the 12th December to the 
President, and which was at once, of course, communicated to the 
Attorney-General. He says: 

The condition of affairs is this: The United States circuit court has decided which 
is the legal board of canvassers. Upon the basis of that decision a Legislature has 
been organized in strict conformity with the laws of the State. 

This to the mind of Casey was good law, or law as a, matter of 
course. And in this whole movement or conspiracy to get possession 
of the government of Louisiana no higher notions of law, be it said 
to the credit of Casey, seems to have directed the conduct of any en- 
gaged in it from its criminal inception to its sad conclusion. I shall 
calinidteed Judge Durell for his criminal conduct in undertaking to 
determine who were State officers under the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana. Such a jurisdiction was never dreamed of before, much 
less attempted. By the action of this United States judge this Kel- 
logg government was inaugurated into the power it now wields. In- 
stead of speaking of it myself, I much prefer giving the opinions of 
gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, and in their own lan- 
guage. 

The able and impartial report of the majority of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, to whom was referred the resolution of in- 
quiry as to whether Louisiana had a State government, and to whicl: 
I have before adverted—that majority consisting of these distinguished 
Senators, Messrs. CARPENTER, LOGAN, ALCORN, and ANTHONY—used 
the following language in characterizing the action of Judge Durell: 

Viewed in any light in which your committee can consider them, the orders and 


injunctions made and nted by Judge Durell in this canse are most reprehensible, 
erroneous in point of law, and are wholly void for want of jurisdiction ; and your 
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i ust express their sorrow and humiliation that a judge of the United 
ee have proceeded in such flagrant disregard of his duty, and have so 
far overstepped the limits of Federal jurisdiction. 

| also take great pleasure in giving the opinion of the honorable 
Senator, [Mr. Morton, ] chairman of that committee, who made a 
: « > S . . 
minority report as to the conduct and action of Judge Durell: 

The conduct of Judge Durell, sitting in the circuit court of the United States, 
-annot be justified nordefended. He grossly exceeded his jurisdiction, and assumed 
che exercise of powers to which he could lay noclaim. * e 7 . 

But the pretense that in a suit to perpetuate testimony the court could go beyond 
the natura and reasonable jurisdiction, to decide who constituted the legal return- 
ing board under the laws of Louisiana, and to enforce the rights of such as it might 


Jetermine to be members of that board and to enjoin others who were not, is with- 
out any foundation in law or logic. 

In the Antoine case Judge Durell not only assumed to determine who constituted 
the legal returning board, but to prescribe who should be permitted to take part in 
the organization of the Legislature and to enjoin ae pensens from taking part in 
such organization who were not returned by the Lynch board as elected ; and this 
assumption of jurisdiction was made in the face of the arertes provision in the act 
of 1870 that its benefits should not extend to candidates Tor electors, for Congress, 
or for the State Legislature. His order issued in the Kellogg case to the United 
States marshal to take possession of the State-house for the purpose of preventing 
unlawful assemblages, under which the marshal called to his aid a portion of the 
Army of the United States, as a posse comitatus, can only be characterized as a 
vross usurpation. 


And yet, Mr. President, it was by means of the orders and injune- 
tions granted by Judge Durell that this Kellogg government came 
into being at all, and its very existence has in the past, and still does, 
depend upon the Government of the United States. The whole of 
this correspondence breathes the spirit only of dependence upon the 
Federal Government, and is constant in its cry for its soldiers to sup- 
port it. There is no dependence upon itself or upon its own people. 

It was in the power of the President to recognize neither the Kel- 
logg nor McEnery government ; it was his duty to recognize neither if 
he believed, as a majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions did, that neither constituted the legal and constitutional gov- 
ernment of that State. He is only obliged to recognize the requisition 
of the legal Legislature or the legal governor, and not that of any body 
pretending to be the Legislature or of any person pretending to be the 
governor, and he is made the judge then for the time and occasion. 
The McEnery government made no requisition upon the President ; 
it required none; itdepended uponits own power. The Kellogg gov- 
ernment did make the requisition. If the President felt that it was 
not the legal government, it was his duty to have denied all interfer- 
ence. Then the State and the parties would be left to themselves, as 
all other States in like condition, to settle by force those great ques- 
tions that are beyond the reach of courts and of law. If violence 
should occur under such circumstances there is no remedy. The 
President cannot interfere without a requisition upon the part of the 
legally constituted authorities. If these did not call upon him and 
he refused the others upon the ground that they were not the right- 
ful authorities, then, as I said before, the whole subject is with the 
State, to be settled by the strongest political power for the time being. 

We had a recent illustration of what the President could do in the 
case of the State of Texas. Davis, the governor of that State, made 
application to the President to intervene to prevent the organization 
of a newly elected government which Davis announced to be illegai, 
and therefore as insurrectionary against the old established govern- 
ment. The President refused to respect it and assigned his reasons 
therefor. His commendable action here secured its just and beneficent 
results, and as the same kind of action in the caseof Louisiana would 
have secured like results to the people of that State. The contending 
government called for no aid; it needed none; the people were with 
it. Thus Davis, not receiving the support of the President, was 
obliged to yield to the superior power of the other. He did so, and 
peace prevails in that State. 

It should be understood that the Government of the United States 
has not the monopoly of force or the exclusive right to shed blood. 
State organizations are for some purposes. Their executives and 
legislatures and militia are intended for something. They can by force 
de down insurrections against their governments, and suppress vio- 
ence and execute their own laws. They may make salitatien to 
the President for aid, but they need not, and they never should until 
the last extremity. The rightful government of Louisiana never 
made the application; the rightful government of Texas did not 
make it. Had one been treated like the other we would not be em- 
broiled in the troubles that now afflict us. 

Had the President refused all interference in Louisiana affairs, does 
the Senator doubt but that the McEnery government would have 
been installed in power, and be in full political being to-day? Does 
not the whole case show such a condition of things in that State, and 
which we are bound to notice as Senators? Limited even as our range 
of examination is said to be, to the prima facie case as presented by 
the credentials, that so far from imparting to them or anything con- 
nected with the Kellogg government any legal validity, there is suffi- 
cient everywhere to stamp the whole as a usurpation, a wrong, and 
a fraud that will compare with any in history. 

Now, Mr. President, let me call the attention of the Senate to 
another branch of this question, and te which the Senator [Mr. Mor- 
TON] directed considerable effort. I allude to that branch of it in 
Which it is alleged that the people of Louisiana have submitted to 
the Kellogg government ; have acquiesced in the condition of things 
in that State and now wish no disturbance of them, and as the Senator 
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representing in part that State himself declared in his remarks upon 
yesterday. No free people, I assert, could ever submit to such a zov- 
ernment, established as it was, with the power to resist it. The honor- 
able Senator seems to intimate that they would sooner have a settled 
government than arightfulone. That is not the nature of his people, 
I take it, nor is it the spirit of any of onr people where they possess 
the power to have their own rightful government. 

I would like to see the attempt made to put such a Government 
upon the people of the State of Indiana. Ido not mistake that peo- 
ple when I say that no United States judge would ever attempt to 
inaugurate such a government there, nor could any President of 
the United States be found willing to undertake to support it by 
his military power were it attempted. The free spirit of that people 
would never tamely submit to it, and the honorable Senator himself, 
if I know him at al], would be among the first to oppose a manly re- 
sistance. But with the poor, down-trodden, and oppressed people of 
Louisiana anything can be done. Torn with civil dissensions, op- 
pressed with debt, impoverished by taxation, its society demoral- 
ized, its government in the hands of unscrupulous vagrants and 
adventurers and ignorant negroes, is there no pity for these people ! 
Is there no power to redress their wrongs, and is there no one willing 
to interpose to save both white and black alike from the ruin that 
is coming upon all together ? 

Acquiescence, submission to such a government, Mr. President! 
Never, by a free people, so long as there is a single chance left for 
escape from it! 

Let us see whether there is any fact in the whole case to show any 
tame submission ; any evidence of that kind of acquiescence which 
should at all bear against them in their effort to secure their jast 
rights. 

Mr. President, [have given you some of the official evidence which 
preceded, accompanied, and followed the action of the Executive in 
the affairs of Louisiana, to show how the Kellogg government was 
established and maintained. I now propose to show by the same 
official testimony, from the same official communications from which 
is derived the evidence to which I have referred in my argument in 
the other branch of this case in order to show the establishment of the 
McEnery government, that there never has been any acquiescence 
whatever to the Kellogg government, except that which was com- 
pelled by the intervention of the President of the United States. 

I begin with the following telegram from Marshal Packard to the 
Attorney-General: 


NEW ORLEANS, December 11, 1872 
Hon. G. H. WILLIAMS, 


Attorney-General, Washington, D. O.: 


Evening Times of Saturday gives names of seventy-four pretended senators in 
Warmoth’s senate. At its organization at city hall, to-day, six out of that number 
were not present, but falsely reported so. Eleven out of the twenty-four were re- 
tanned defeated by the returning board, leaving only seven bona fide senators, demo 
crats and liberals, actually present sitting as a quorum of the thirty-six senators of 
Louisiana. 

5. B. PACKARD, 
United States Marshal. 


Then follows another telegram on the same day from Packard to 
the Attorney-General : 
NEW ORLEANS, December 11, 1872. 
Hon. Georce H. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. O.: 


Warmoth has just issued two proclamations, published in extra Times: one de- 
claring legislation of State-house illegal, and warning all officers to resist, and that 
he will resist its authority with all the power of the State; the other declaring the 
city-hall to be the State-house, where he says he will discharge the duties of gov- 
ernor. The pretended members of legislature returned by Warmoth’'s canvassing 
board are now in session at city hall. Warmoth’s nfessage is being read. 

Ss. B. PACKARD, 
United States Marshal. 


I refer to this evidence because it is official. It is upon record in 
the executive department, and it is a record of their own showing 
that these people never tamely acquiesced in the authority of Kel- 
logg or of that pretended government. Again, on the same page and 
on the same day, we have the following: 


NEW ORLEANS, December 11, 1872. 
Hon. Geo. H. WILLIAMS, 


Attorney-General, Washington, D. O.: 


The Warmoth legislature are now in session at the city hall, in defiance of the 
restraining order of the court. 
8S. B. PACKARD, 
United States Marshal. 


On the same day Governor Warmoth sent the following telegram to 
the President: 
NEW ORLEANS, December 11, 1872 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Under an order from the judge of the United States district court, investing 
James Longstreet, Jacob Hawkins, and others, with the powers and duties of re 
turning officers under the State election law, and charging them with the duty of 
completing the legal returns and declaring the result in accordance therewith, those 
persons have promulgated results based upov no retarus whatever, and no evidence 
except ex parte statements. They have constructed a pretended general assem 
bly, composed mainly of candidates defeated at the election, and those candidates, 
pereeten by United States military forces, have taken possession of the State- 
ouse andyhave organized a pretended legislature, which, to-day, has passed pre- 
tended articles of impeachment against the governor; in pursuance of which, the 
erson claiming to be lieutenant-governor, but whose term had expired, proclaimed 
himself acting governor, broke into the executive office under the protection of 
United States soldiers, and took possession of the archives. In the meantime the 
General Assembly has met at the city hall, and organized for business with sixty 
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members in the honse and twenty-one in the senate, being more than a quorum of 
both bodies I ask and believe that no violent action be taken. and no force 
used by the Government, at least until the supreme court shall have passed final 
judgment onthe case. A full statement of the facts will be laid before you and 
ihe Congress ina few days. 

H. C. WARMOTH 


Governor of Louisiana. 


Jannary 3 we have the following from Pinchback: 
New ORLEANS, January 3, 1°73. 
To President GRANT : 
Several persons who claim to have been elected to the Legislature, in conjunction 
with H.C. Warmoth, the impeached and suspended executive, and John MeEnery, 
late democratic candidate for governor, propose to meet in this city on next Mon 


day. end organize aso-called general assembly, in conflict with the Legislature now 
in session at the State-house, and to inaugurate said MecKnery as governor. To 
prevent a subversion of the present State government and to suppress riot, it 


may be necessary for me, as executive, to use police or other forces to prevent this 
revolution movement, and, in my jadgment, under present orders, as contained in 
ihe telegrams to General Emory from the President, he would be authorized to fur- 
nish troops to sustain the State government. I have just ascertained that General 
Emory construes the orders already given to have been intended only for the par- 
‘icular oceasion upon which they were issued, and unless further instructions are 

iven he will decline responding to my demands for troops, and will interfere 
only in case of actnal riot. I respectfully request that the order be repeated, or 
extended so as to fully cover the case, if maintenance of the State government and 


good order require me to make the demand on him. 
P. B. S. PINCHBACK, 
Acting Governor of Louisiana, 
On the following day we have this telegram from the assistant 
adjutant-general to Colonel Emory: 
ILEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C., January 4, 1873. 

Colonel W. HI. Emory, 
Commanding Department New Orleans, Lowisiana: 


Your dispatch, through General McDowell, has been laid before the War De- 
partment and the President, and you are hereby authorized to use your troops to 
preserve peace, should a contingency arise which in your judgment calls for it. 


By cotumand of General Sherman : 
WM. D. WHIPPLE, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Andthen follows, onthe same day, thistelegram, marked “ private,” 
from the Attorney-General to Marshal Packard : 

JANUARY 4, 1873. 
S. B. PACKARD, 
United States Marshal, New Orleans, Louisiana: 

I think there ought to be no forcible interference with any pesca to inan- 
gurate McEnery, if they are not accompanied by violence, and there is no attempt 
to take control of the State government. 

GEO. H. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney-General, 

The following day H. N. Ogden, claiming to be the attorney-general 
of Louisiana, and elected upon the ticket with Mr. McEnery, tele- 
graphed to the President as follows: 

NEW ORLEANS, January 5, 1873. 
Hon. Grorcr H. WILLIAMs, 
Attorney-General United States, Washington : 

Members of Legislature returned as elected by the State board, recognized by Gov- 
ernor Warmoth before the assemblage of the body at Mechanics’ Institute, are com- 
pelled to meet to-morrow under our constitution, in order to preserve their status. 
Cheir assemblage will be peaceable, without arms, and with no purpose of aggres- 
sion, but simply to organize. 

The organization presided over by Pinchback has threatened violent interfer- 
ence, from which serious trouble may arise. That organization derives its author- 
ity from the attitude of the Federal Executive, and will be controlled by the Presi- 
dent. 

We trust that he will discountenance interference with this assemblage, which 
has a lawful object and is rendered necessary by the situation. Please see the 
President immediately. ; 

H. N. OGDEN, 


Attorney-General, Louisiana. 


Then we have the following important communication from the 
Secretary of War, and sent from the Executive Mansion itself. Gen- 
eral Emory was telegraphed as follows: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1873. 

GENERAL: The President directs that General Emory be telegraphed immedi- 
ately that he inform Governor Pinchback that the troops will not be furnished to 
disperse any body of men claiming to be a legislature or otherwise assembling 
——* and not obstructing the administration of the recognized government of 

1e State. 

F Very respectfully, 
WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 
General W. T. SHERMAN, 
Commanding the Army, &c. 

So that, in addition to what we have already seen from the official 
correspondence that the McEnery government was fully organized 
at the extra session held in December, we have here now in this cor- 
respondence the fact of the determination of the McEnery govern- 
ment to organize at the regular session to begin in January, and the 
further fact from the Executive that there should be no forcible inter- 
vention to prevent its organization. Ifthis be so, and we know it to 
be so from the President himself, why does any one, much less the 
honorable Senator, [Mr. Morton,] talk about acquiescence ? 

This McEnery government accordingly organized the Legislature, 
electing the proper oflicers and proceeding to business. The senate 
elected the five persons to be the returning board of all elections in 
the State, as required by the act approved November 20,1872. This 
board, known as the Mitchell board, proceeded to canvass the official 
returns of the late election which were laid before it by the secretary 
of the last board, known as the De Feriet board, appointed by War- 
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moth, and before which Warmoth had laid these official returns, Thy. 
result was announced. McEnery was declared to be duly elected, as |). 
most certainly was by a count of the official returns; he was inanyy. 
rated; the Legislature proceeded to elect at the proper time a Senator 
of the United States for the long term, commencing March 4, 1873, and 
elected Mr. MeMillen. They could do nothing in the way of legis. 
lation without coming in direct conflict with the Kellogg gover. 
ment, then supported by the President. Their only course was the, 
to remit the whole subject to the Congress of the United States. 

Here they were until the close of the last session beseeching thy; 
something be done to relieve them fromthe Kellogg usurpation ; ¢},. 
session closed without any relief. They suffered during the summe; - 
they bore all with patience. As this session approached, they bey), 
to move; large meetings were held and appeals made to Congress. 
petitions signed by thousands were sent and now are upon your talc: 
their representative men were here, their Legislature was recent{|, 
in session, and all calling upon Congress that some measure of relic; 
may be passed by which they may be rid of this criminal usurpatioy, 

Mr. President, I ask you whether this can be considered an acqyi- 
escence Which could be plead to bar any right? No, sir. If there 
be a people stirred and moved, it is the people of the State of Louis. 
iana against this high crime not only committed upon them, by; 
through them upon the whole people of the United States. If any 
people ever did struggle for their rights; if any people ever did de- 
mand their rights; if any people ever did refuse, without resorting to 
force, to submit, to acquiesce, to recognize any usurping government, 
it is this people of Louisiana. And shall we turn our backs upon 
them; shall we close our ears to their appeals; shall we shut our 
eyes to their sufferings ; shall we abandon them in their distress; nay, 
shall we,as I lament to say the honorable Senator [Mr. Morton} 
has indicated that he would, hand them over to a government not o; 
their choice, not in their interest, alien to their feelings, possesse| 
not of a single sympathy to touch their hearts, but with a bosom 
filled with rage, a soul stained with avarice, a mind contracted by 
hate and directed by malevolence, a nature instinet with an un- 
bounded selfish greed and debased by every sort of corruption, which 
inspires alone their dread? 

One simple duty would lift the burden from off these people. As 
the whole subject is remitted to us, one single, simple legislative ex- 
pression by Congress that the Kellogg government is not entitled to 
any interference in its behalf, and instantly it would disappear, dissolve 
into thin air. The President asks that something be done by us. He 
will respect, I am satisfied, not any law only that we may pass, but 
he will go further in ridding himself of this perplexing trouble and 
respect our opinion. Iam willing to believe that, if upon the close 
of this discussion we should reject the pretensions of Pinchback, admit 
MeMillen to his seat in this Chamber, or adopt the amendment pro- 
posed to the bill now under consideration by Mr. BAYARD, the Presi- 
dent would at once withdraw his support from the Kellogg govern- 
ment. 

The honorable Senator would then behold how the people of that 
State acquiesced. The people there demand no interposition of this 
Government or of the President in their behalf. The McEnery govern- 
ment does not. Just withdraw your support from the Kellogg govern- 
ment; let the President do so, and it falls a shapeless mass to the 
ground. The people there will act as becomes a free people just 
emancipated and tanght by the wrongs they suffered and endured to 
do unto others what others should do unto them. Peace and order 
and law will prevail once more, and all will be anxious to put that 
distressed State upon the high road to prosperity as was Virginia and 
Georgia and other States when the people had the opportunity of 
establishing their own governments and selecting their own public 
servants. 

Mr. President, the Senator has I think gone out of his way to do 
honor to this Kellogg government. He has given to it praise that 
others might envy. And yet we can well appreciate the merit of this 
praise, his highest eulogy, when it is seen that it was all bestowed 
because, and because alone, it showed an aptitude in wringing taxes 
from that unfortunate people. The Senator points exultingly to the 
figures showing the large amount of taxes collected by the Kellogg 
government. 

Mr. President, I will admit it all to be true. It is in perfect har- 
mony with the character and objects of the Kellogg government. 
Money, of course, must be had. Not wise, humane, judicious, and 
just legislation, but money is the first object after power; and legisia- 
tion to that end and that which would yield the largest amount was 
the first thing in the hearts of Kellogg and of his associates. There- 
fore one of the first acts passed by the Kellogg legislature was to 
enforce the payment of taxes and sell the property of delinquents. 
I give one of the provisions of the Jaw passed March 14, 1873: 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, dc., That the tax-payers who are now or shall be- 


come delinquent by the non-payment of taxes on real estate, as is provided for in 
this act, and shall have been so returned upon the rolls of the tax-collector to the 


auditor of public accounts, the auditor shall publish in the official journal of the 


parish in which such delinquent resides, or by public notice when there is no official 
journal, by three insertions within ten days, the name, residence of, and amount 
due from such delinquent tax-payer, and such delinquent tax-payer shall, atte! 
thirty days, forfeit his right to bring suit or be a witness for or in his own belia'i 
before any justice, parish, district, or State court, and every court having juris: 
tion within the State shall deny and refuse to issue a civil process of any kind 0! 
nature whatever in hisown name or for his own benefit, until he shall, if a resident 
of the parish of Orleans, have procured from the auditor of public accounts, or, - 
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a resident of a country parish, from the tax-collector thereof, a certificate setting 
forth that all such claims for delinquent taxes and costs thereon against said delin- 


quent tax-payer have been paid. 


Here we see sample oe so much eulogized by the 


Senator—and in it we behold the condition of that people. 


State not able to find buyers for his property. Shame upon such 


legislation! Shame upon the motives that inspired it, and still greater 
<hame that the men who perpetrate these high-handed outrages are 


kept in power by us, and by us alone! The honorable Senator may 
continue to enjoy the spectacle of taxes thus wrung from the people. 


1 will take the liberty of calling the attention of the Senate to 


the application of some of the taxes. 


Kellogg has an organized military force in active service under the 


command of Major-General Longstreet, and with it was incorporated 


the metropolitan police force. He has a brigade fully armed and 


equipped, and to be paid. I read from the message of Kellogg, bear- 


ing date January 5, 1874, and addressed to the senate and house of 


representatives of the State of Louisiana, the following, to show in 
what kind of service this brigade was employed, and for the payment 
of which a portion, and a large portion, of these taxes are to be 
applied : 

On March 6, a detachment of the brigade took possession of Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
and dispersed an assemblage known as the McEnery legislature. 

So that on March 6, under Major-General Longstreet, this brigade 
was required to disperse an assemblage of men called and known as 
the MeEnery legislature. 

On April 19, Colonel Flanagan, with a detachment of sixty officers and men, pro- 
ceeded to Amite, parish of Tangipahoa, to prevent violent interference with the 
legally elected otlicers of that parish. 

On the 25th of April, Colonel Flanagan, with a detachment of about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five officers and men, proceeded to Port Vincent, parish of Liv- 
ingston, where the parish officers were prevented by an armed body from taking 
possession of their oflices. 

On May 1 Brigadier-General A. 8S. Badger proceeded to Saint Martinsville, parish 
of Saint Martin, with a detachment of one hundred and fifty men and one piece of 
artillery, for the purpose of suppressing disorder and of aiding civil officers. A 
large force under command of Alcibiade de Blanc, styling himself colonel of the 
Saint Martin militia, evacuated the town upon their approach. The Metropolitan 


detachment occupied the court-house and installed the legal officers, and Mr. De 
Blane’s command dispersed. 


On October 4 Captain Joseph, with one officer and twenty-five men, were sent to 
Covington, Saint Tammany Parish, to afford protection to the authorities at the 
oening of the parish court. 

We understand the meaning of all this. These troops were used 
to keep in place or to put into place men who were not elected and 
who could not peaceably or with the sanction of the people retain or 
assume these offices. Again Kellogg continues: 

In all these expeditions the objects for which they were undertaken were accom. 


plished, and the behavior of the troops while on duty has been at all times such as 
to merit high commendation. 


You will probably be asked to reimburse the city of New Orleans for amounts 
paid the Metropolitan brigade while on service as State militia; also to make appro- 
priation for the pay of the brigade as militia. These claims seem to me to be just, 
and I commend them to your favorable consideration. ; 


Here we find where some of these taxes wrung from the people are 
to go—to support a soldiery in depriving them of their just rights 
and of their own selected ofticers! 

The McEnery legislature was dispersed, says Kellogg. This, of course, 
was most important! Cannot the acknowledged ingenuity of the 
honorable Senator make it appear in some way that this dispersal 
of the McEnery legislature by a “detachment of the brigade” 
amounted to a recognition of the Kellogg government, so as to be 
binding upon us and conclude us against any inquiry into credentials 
signed by him? I may remark upon the other achievements of the 
= brigade,” noticed in the extract I have had read, that it was engaged 
in turning out the local ofticers elected by the people and in putting 
in their place others who were not elected, but who were “ counted 
in” by the Kellogg board of returning officers. 

I will call attention once more to what Kellogg calls his “annual 
message,” for the purpose of making the observation that there is not 
one word in it of the payment of any interest upon the debt, as stated 
by the Senator, or any other fair application of the moneys collected. 
That message proposes a compromise with the creditors of the State, 
in which they are to get but sixty ceuts in the dollar; and generally 
there isan exhibition in that message of wretchedness and penury in 
ihat State that is hardly credible. 

Che general view is not at all alleviated by a document just received 
(lated I ebruary 4, 1874, purporting to be a reply of Kellogg to the pro- 
‘est of certain bondholders to the Louisiana funding bill so strong.y 
recommended by him in his message. I willread an extract from it: 
nano pate that we should have to collect for 1874 nearly $4,000,000 in cash. 

' ‘ ow that because this was done in 1873, it is easy or even possible to 
do itagain. The results of the past year were obtained by the rigid enforcement 
catiee, laws, and were attended with hardships 80 great that no person of o1 di- 
ary humanity could witness them without the desire to relieve them; yet with th: 


debt at its present amount we should be compelled to resort again to the same 


thie fe I stated in my message, and repeat, that I was and am utterly opposed to 
leans eeeveral cogent reasons, the most conclusive of which, to our creditors at 
Darras ane that a few more repetitions would result in our hopeless bankruptey. 
Juring the past year large sales of real estate have been made in all parts of th 
State, and a large amount of property adjudicated to the State for taxes, penaltic 


e 
’ 


Unable 
to pay their taxes, or unwilling it may be, to that government, we 
have an act of absolute outlawry declared against a whole people. 
Put out of the pale of the law, deprived of its agencies, excluded 
from its common benefits, and denied its protection, and all because 
the wretched citizen might not be able to pay his taxes and the 






i 


and costs thereon. This is not the result of unwillingness to pay, but of sheer in 
ability. Many, bystraining every nerve 
at the rate of that year, 


for taxes 


, paid taxes in 1873, whe cannot do so again 
In one parish alone sixty-tive plantations were forfeited 


All this land is of no use to the State government. It produces no in 


come and is eliminated from the assessment roll 


So the goose that has been laying golden eggs for Kellogg and for the 
benefit of this Congress is about dead—has been ripped open, Phese 
New York bondholders wanted their share of this money collected 
by Kellogg in the shape of taxes and so vaunted by him and by his 
friends on this floor. 

No sooner did Keliogg announce that he had colleeted $4,000,000 of 
taxes—intended of course tostrengthen him and his rovernment tere 
and give capital for just such speeches as that of the Ser 


' 
t iToras othe 


governors and officials have given blood and murder and Ku-Klux w! 
needed here to further their objeets—than the sharp sighted bone 
holders saw it. Kellogg made a grave mistake; he gave money foi 
his capital here; he should have done asothers, given us blood, Ku-Klias, 
murder. Wew York bondholders care but little about the latter: lu 
never would have heard from them had he dealt in these s 

articles; but money—the last thing on earth to be mentioned as being 
in Louisiana—money, $4,000,000 of money, colleeted from taxes too, 
brought them to their feet at once and with a clamor too that unpaid 
bondholders only can make. And hence the reply of Kelloge that 


1 


Trrpote 


it was all a mistake, that it was all a delusion; there is no money 
in Louisiana, and none to be had. He might truly have said to thes 

gentlemen that his message was not intended for them but for Con 

gress only. 

But let all this be as it may, Mr. President, give to the people of 
Louisiana their own government, a government in sympathy with 
them, depending upon them, to be supported and carried on by them, 
and they will in good time work out the just results. Mr. President, 
I regret that I have so long trespassed alike upon the time and patience 
of the Senate. 

You will have observed that I have referred but little to the im- 
portant testimony taken by the Committee on Privileges and Elec 
tions, relying more in the view I have taken of the case upon the exeeu 
tive communication to which [ have so extensively referred. The able 
speech of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. McCreery | 
notes with great power some of the characteristic parts of that testi 
mony. 

The distinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CARPENTER ] in his 
able report founded upon this testimony, and in the truly able and 
comprehensive speech lately made by him on this question, has ex 
hausted the subject generally, and, indeed, in detail. My only regret 
is that the honorable Senator did not find it expedient to demonstrate 
the logical conclusions of his report and of his speech by submitting 
a resolution declaring it to be the sense of Congress that the MeEnery 
government was the legal and rightful government of Louisiana, and 
calling upon the President to withdraw all military and other sup 
port from the Kellogg government. 

Believing, probably, that he could not succeed in obtaining any 
available number of his republican friends to secure its adoption, lh 
has thought proper to pursue another course and submit the bill new 
under consideration. Upon the provisions of that bill L do not desire 
at this time to comment. I am in favor of the amendment to it sub 
mitted by the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD.] It announces 
what ought to be done, it declares the policy that this Government 
ought to pursue, and if that announcement be made tothe Executive 
he will only be too glad, in my opinion, to relieve himself from the 
perplexities and wrongs of this Louisiana trouble—I may say Loui 
siana crime—by withdrawing at once the favor of the Government of 
the United States and the support of its military power from the 
Kellogg government ; and this withdrawal alone and in itself, as | 
before remarked, will settle the whole question in a few months, anid 
settle it in favor of those who are entitled to wield the destinies of 
that State in controlling their own domestic affairs. 


Vinance—Currency. 


SPEECH OF HON. MOSES W. FIELD, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 8, 1°74, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. It. No. 1572) entitled “An act 
to amerd the several acts providing a national currency and to establish tree ban! 
ing, and for other purposes "— 


Mr. FIELD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to call the attention of the House to a 
memorial of the citizens of Detroit presented a few days ago by my 
colleague, [Mr. WALDRON.] In presenting the memorial my colleague 


Sant: 


I ask consent to present a memorial from the citizens of Detroit on the subject 
of the currency. and I take occasion to state that it is signed by nine-tenthas of the 
merchants, manufacturers, produce dealer 


Of that city; 


4, railroad managers, and veasel-owners 
in fact every branch of commercial and business industry is repre 
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sented in it The memorial is the expression of nine-tenths of the active business 
men of the city of Detroit, and L believe Lam justitied in saying that it expresses, 
in the same proportion, the lusiness senument of the State of Michigan. I ask for 
the reading of tl orin 
r meme } enl,a lle 
To the H f diepresentat if the United States 
We, theundersigned, citizer Detroit, Michigan, respectfully represent to your 


hone ble holy t 


hat we are opposed toany inflation of the currency, and are in favor 
of a retarn to specic payments at the carliest practicable moment 

This statement surprised me, for 90 per cent. is nearly the whole 
part, and I did not think anv one hundred and forty-eight men could 
be sclected wealthy enough and great enough to represent 90 per cent, 
of the entire business interests of that great city. Having resided in 
Detroit for many years, I am tolerably well acquainted with the gen- 
‘lemen who signed the memorial, and can form a fair opinion as to 
their representative character; but desiring to be as accurate as pos- 
sible, Lhave obtained other information with the view to ascertain 
vhether the representations of my colleague were true, There are 
14% signatures to the memorial, consisting of 16 bankers, 13 lawyers, 
55 persons of unknown or no special business, and 64 business men and 


firms; and I find, instead of bearing the signatures of “ nine-tenths of 
the merchants, manufacturers, produce dealers, railroad managers, 


amd vessel-owners of that city,” it did not in fact contain even one- 
tenth part of that numerous class of people, nor did it express the 
sentiment of one-tenth of “the active business men of Detroit” on 
the currency question. I feel it to be a duty, therefore, to correct 
the statement, particularly as | have since that time received and 
presented to the House a petition of the citizens and business men of 
Detroit in favor of an increase of the currency, and which I believe 
represents the trae sentiment of a large majority of the people of my 
district upon this question. 

My colleague not being a resident of Detroit, but residing in the 
village of Hillsdale, about one hundred miles distant, was doubtless 
imposed upon. it is not at all likely that he is acquainted with 
wll the parties, vor with “every branch of commercial and business 
industry” in that city, and under such circumstances my colleague 
was easily deceived, and no doubt unwittingly made the exaggerated 
statement to which I have referred. 

I donot make this correction with any intention to impugn the 
motives of the gentleman nor to intimate that there was any inten- 
tion to misrepresent or overstate the importance and weight of the 
memorial I have no doubt his statement was made on the repre- 
sentations of his Detroit correspondent. So much for that memorial; 
and with reference to others of the same character presented here 
trom New York, Boston, and other cities, I have to say that if they 
are allas much exaggerated and overcstimated as this to which I 
have referred, warn members against being unduly influenced by 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, in this debate we have heard it many times stated 
that our greenbacks are depreciated and that they are below par. 
The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. HAWLEY] stated the other day 
that greenbacks were 12 per cent. below par. Now I wish to contro- 
vert and deny such statements; for they are not true. I admit that 
gold bears a premium and tlictuates with the price of foreign ex- 
change in the market; but I deny that greenbacks are below par, for 
the simple reason that they are the lawful money of the country, and 
theretore must be at par. If it be true that greenbacks to-day are 12 
per cent. below par, then, on the same theory, when gold coin was at 
00 per cent. premium our greenbacks were 50 per cent. below par ; 
when gold was 100 per cent, premium these greenbacks were worth 
nothing—a dollar of lawful money would not buy even a wooden 
nutmeg. According to this mode of estimating the value of green- 
backs, when gold was 150 per cent. premium, the poor man, having ten 
dollars of good greenbacks in his pocket, would have to pay five dol- 
lars to have them taken off his hands. 

I have received a letter on the currency question from a gentleman 
of large business experience, and whose views upon this subject will 
have great influence in this House and throughout the country, and 
I send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, March 24, 1874. 


As recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, in a debate one day hast 
week, an honorable Senator inquired of another honorable Senator why greenbacks 
were 12 per cent. below par, and after repeating the question several times, he 
said the answers were not satisfactory. 

This reminds me of an anecdote. Hon. Samuel L. Mitchell, of New York, a 
learned medical professor, was accustomed to ask his students to propound any 
question they might select, when oneof them asked why there was always one black 
sheep in every flock. The learned professor immediately commenced giving what 
appeared to him as scientific reasons for the fact, but which did not appear to 
siiisfy the students if they did himself. At the close of the lecture one of the 
students inquired if it was a fact that there was always one black sheep in every 
flock. It appeared that this idea had not occurred to the learned professor; but, 
to bo sure, he immediately wrote to a number of farmers, making the inquiry, to 
which they all replied that it was not the fact at all. 

If the learned professors who have been lecturing on political economy, in both 
THorise s of Congress, on the assumption that greenbacks were below par, should 
inquire of practical business men if it was the fact, they would receive the same 
auswer, and perhaps receive the additional information that 12 per cent. difference 
between greenbacks and gold is easy to calculate; but when, as in 1863, the differ- 
ence was 100 per cent., and there being bat_a hundred cents in the greenback 
dollar, the whole dollar must have been wiped out, and, as in 1864, when there was 
150 per cent. difference, the greenback must have been worth just fifty cents less 
than nothing, perhaps they might then inquire, when a dollar greenback was 
offered in coverent tor an article valued at fifty cents, and the greenback worth 
fiity cents less than nothing how the learned professors would make change. 


DEAR Sin 


——$_—_________+ 

















Perhaps the same business men might also farnish the information that durins 
the whole time the professors consider the greenbacks so worthless they, the 
business men, the merchants, the mechanics, the manufacturers, the farmers, »)}| 
believed they were enjoying a higher state of prosperity than ever before knowy 

You will remember that soon after the act of February 25, 1862, making United 
States notes a legal tender, Secretary Chase proclaimed to the world that by that 
act gold was demonetized—was no longer money, but was a commodity, an artic] 


of merchandise; consequently, that law made legal-tender greenbacks, as far as 


law could make them, the measure of value, the monetary par. 

Thus, gold being merchandise, its price canno more be the par and standard of 
value than the price of flour, the price of cotton, or the price of tobaeco can be the 
monetary par and measure of value. © 

That greenbacks are the measure of value was again legally recognized by the 
law authorizing the issue of national-bank notes, redeemable in the aforesai 
greenbacks; thus, beyond peraslventure establishing them as the measure of valu, 
Then, does it not follow that the 12 per cent. difference is so much premium on 
gold?! And if se, should not the question be reversed, and ask why is gold 12 per 
cent. above par! To which I would reply that it was made so by the act of Con 
gress. 

You will remember that the bill passed the House of Representatives making 
the national credit or United States notes a tegal tender for all purposes whatevey 
without exception. Pardon the expression of opinion that, had that bill become 
a law, it would have been practically impossible for gold ever to hive risen above 
the parof greenbacks, for the reason that all the gold in the country would hay: 
been on the market without buyers, and the prosperity of our perme at the present 
time would have surpassed any period in our history. But the gold monopolists 
and Shylocks of Wall Strect took the alarm, and saw if that bill passed their voca- 
tion was gone, and came down upon Secretary Chase in such force and annoyed 
him with such persistency as, he said, “almost worried his life ont,” until he con. 
sented, and aalien upon Mr. Fessenden, chairman of the Committee on Financ 
in the Senate, having the bill in charge, and induced him to modify it by excepting 
that the interest on the bends authorized to be issued by the same act should be 
paidin coin; and, to procure the coin, prohibited the receipt of said legal-tende: 
money and required that gold only should be received for duties on imports. 

To that extent Congress repudiated its own legal-tender money in the very act 
creating it. 

Requiring all importing merchants to purchase coin to pay the duties, at such 
yrices as the gold rings might think best to ask, I firmly »elieve is the principal 
if not the only cause of the premium on coin ever since. 

Again, those favoring contraction and immediate resumption of specie payment 
argue that the greenback currency must be contracted still further to bring gold 
and currency on a par. 

Is it possible that they do not know the fact, or do they shut their eyes to it, that 
the experience of the last ten years has exploded that theory ? 

Mr. MeCulloch contracted the currency, as he proclaimed, solely for the purpose 
of raising greenbacks to the par of gold, and failed, as follows: 

It appears from official returns that on December31, 1866, the amount of currency 
was $1,591,787,780; June 30, 1869, it was reduced to $692,687,532, from which it ap 
pears that two-thirds of the currency had been called in; consequently, were his 
theory correct, the difference between gold and greenbacks should have been r 
duced two-thirds, when, lo! it stood 2 per cent. higher, namely: December 3! 
1866, the preminm was 34 per cent.; June 30, 1869, the premium was 36 per cent. 

Again, as evidence that the quantity of currency does not affect the price of gold 
it appears by the same returns that on June 30, 1864, the amount of currency was 
$756,332,835 ; December 31, 1466, the amornt as aforesaid was $1,571,787,780 ; just 
double. Ilow stands the premium ? 

June 30, 1864, it stood at 158 per cent. above greenbacks ; December 31, 1866, it 
stood at 34 per cent. above greenbacks. 

Were his theory correct, it would have been 316 per cent. above greenbacks 
when, as above, it was only 34 percent. Can proof be more positive? 

Again, Mr. McCulloch began contraction by funding fifty millions of greenbacks 
in one week, causing a stringency in the money market; but the price of gold stood 
unmoved. Many more comparisons of the samecharacter could be given; but do not 
these facts prove positively that since coin was demonetized the amount of currence) 
has not affected the price of gold any more than it has the | sci of cotton, tobacco 
flour, or any other commodity depending for its price on a foreign market? 

If the foregoing conclusions are correct, it does not follow that all the arguments 
of the contractionists and immediate resumptionists are without foundation and 
mere fallacies ? 

In conclusion I would say that should Congress adopt the interconvertible princi- 
ple, and let us be permitted to exchange at pleasure the currency, both greenbacks 
and national-bank notes, into convertible bonds, bearing a moderate rate of inter 
est. the people will, in a brief space of time buy of the Treasury Department a 
sufticient amount of such bonds to enable the Secretary to purchase and cancel the 
whole foreign bond indebtedness, and thus not only reduce the rate of interest, but 
stop the drain of coin that goes as a tribute to enrich foreign nations and to im- 
poverish our own. 

Adopt the intereonvertible principle, and I firmly believe it will act like magic 
in infusing new life, energy, and activity into the prostrate industries of our people; 
give employment to the suffering millions, start the springs of legitimate enter- 
prise, and increase the products of labor to such an extent that our exports will 
soon exceed our imports, and pay off all foreign indebtedness, when the untold 
millions of gold we have sent to foreign nations will return to enrich our own. 

Most respectfully, yours, 
PLINY FREEMAN. 

Hon. Moses W. FIELD, 

House of Representatives, Washington. 


Mr. FIELD. Now, Mr. Speaker, owing to the abnormal condition 
of our trade with Europe gold is required for shipment to settle foreign 
balances. This, together with the demand to settle duties on importa- 
tions, is the cause of the premium on gold; and if Congress should 
authorize greenbacks to be received at our custom-houses in paymeut 
of duties—a policy I am in favor of—I think the premium on gold 
would fall so that it would approximate in value to greenbacks. A 
good many gentlemen who have spoken here in favor of a speedy 
return toe coin payments do not appear to comprehend the subject. 
Over one hundred acts of the British Parliament are recorded to fx 
and regulate the price of wheat, yet the price of wheat in the Eng- 
lish market continued as “unstable as water,” and the acts of Parlia- 
ment remain upon the statutes dead letters and useless records of 
impracticable legislation ; and so it will be repeated in this country 
should Congress attempt by law to regulate or reduce the price of 
gold coin in the open market, or force it into circulation while the 
demands of our creditors in Europe exceed the production of the 
precious metals from our rich mines. 

The price of gold is fixed by the “ higher” law of “ demand and sup- 
ply.” It is therefore clear to my mind that in order to reduce the pre- 
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mium on gold and assure “specie payments” two things are abso- 
lntely indispensable, to wit, first, to lessen the demand for gold coin; 
second, to secure a large supply of the precious metals. Our markets 
should be glutted with gold; and the question is, how can that con- 
dition be reached ? ; 

If gentlemen really want “a return to specie payments at the 
earliest practicable moment,” why do not they proceed to secure that 
cond tion in a philosophical and practical way? Pass two bills I have 
introduced (H. R. No. 2157 and H. R. No. 2531) and specie will become so 
redundant here within two years that it will be a drug in our markets. 

The first bill provides for an increase of the currency by the issue 
of greenbacksin exchange for interest-bearing interconvertible United 
States bonds, and makes greenbacks a legal tender for all purposes, 
including duties on imports. This act would prevent financial panics, 
emancipate labor and promote the prosperity of the whole people. 
The other provides for an increase of the duties on imports, or tax- 
ation on foreign productions. Should this bi!l become a law it would 
turn the balance in foreign trade in our own favor, and draw the 
precious metals from Europe to enrich the people of the United States. 
The ocean steamers, instead of taking out $2,000,000 in gold every 
week, would bring into our ports amuch larger sum, for the balances 
in foreign trade regulate and control the movements of gold. 

Pass these two bills, and I will give bonds with good security that 
in less than three years our gold coin will fall below the par of green- 
backs in the open market. 

I suggest this scheme for the consideration of the House. It will 
secure the object with certainty, and the people of the United States 
will not be injured in carrying the plan into operation. 

It is urged by some gentlemen in this discussion that an increase 
of the currency would promote “speculation” and “ overtrading.” 
Now, sir, how has it been in the past? In 1865, when we had over 
s2,000,000,000 of circulation, the people were in the habit of paying 
down in cash for nearly everything they bought. That was the prae- 
tice of the country at that time, and the credit system was almost 
entirely wiped out; and I submit that when people pay in cash on 
the spot for what they buy there is no speculation and no overtrading in 
the operation. 

It is asserted here, too, that an increase of the currency would in- 
(late prices. Now, sir, I wish to call the attention of the House and 
the country to the fact that in 1868, when we had over $00,000,000 of 
currency in cireulation, the prices of eighty-five staple or leading 
commodities in general use were actually lower in the aggregate than 
the prices of the same commodities in September, 1873. Meanwhile 
our circulation was contracted over $100,000,000. This fact is shown 
by the Report of%he Bureau of Statistics, (see report on finances, 
page 520,) and I send to the reporters a tabular statement of prices, 
and ask that it be printed in the Recorp. 


Comparative statement showing the prices of staple articles in the New York 
market at the beginning of September in the years 1863 and 1873. 





Articles. | September, 1868. | September, 1873. 
Breadstuffs : 
Wheat, northern............ per bushef..| $2 30 to $2.35 | $1 70 to $1 75 
| eae wae do ...] 1s 1 90 1 60 1 65 
PR Ne nobis ie wbh i ne bieris kes do... 1 40 1 60 95 97 
as add carne a ack wane ny 1 2 lB 62 66 
inh Sibbsetes cr endasgeestas anes do... 81 83 44 464 
eet Cita oa do...| 200 22% | 130 1 45 
Wheat-flour, superfine. ...... per barrel. 7 00 800 | 5 60 6 10 
New York State...... Oiiass 8 00 900 | 6 85 715 
I s kinticg tnad ons do... 8 00 8 85 | 6 75 7 00 
southern............. do...| 87 9% | 900 102 
geen nu he lan aiekin’ do... 4 7 00 9 75 5 20 5 65 
SND od os bG sv antine <0 as nee ease ee...) 3% 675 | 3 00 3 40 
Coal, anthracite. .......... Si sia per ton..| 5 50 750 | 475 5 45 
CE cde tag scsacncieinasas per pound. . | 164 163 22; 223 
ND i So venien Saceues, do... .| 14 SD (esis a 16 
Sis eed eaS ak esencedprs | 21 23 | 24 25 
Copper, American ingot .............. OO cul en ie Xan 40 
SI ha piacine deck eisie ween do. ...| 33 33 | eeeeee 38 
Cotton, low middling. .......... rae asin do... .| 274 28} | 194 19% 
divas abnabiceseias do....| 24 304 | 204 205 
Fish : r 
Mackerel, No. 1 Bay. ..... vss per berrel..i 16.00, <ccuce / 16 00 17 00 
ae do....| 13 00 wes, hte 14 00 
a les 6 00 9 00 3 50 6 00 
| EAs per ewt..| 7 00 715 5 25 6 75 
Flax, American...... (sitahenkites per pound. .| 16 24 | 16 19 
Glass, American window, 8 by 10 ft. per 50ft..; 4 75 62 | 8 2 10 75 
é French window, 8 by 10 ft... -... do....| 6% 8 50 | 8 23 10 75 
SPURDOWOE THD os oan ncsnen<s per 25 pounds.., 3 50 iieatl, “ks. wae 4 25 
blasting-powder ...... es. 20 BE “stngas 3 75 
Hides, dry, Buenos Ayres. ....... per pound. .| 20 224 | 26 27 
Hides, dry, Rio Grande. .......... per pound..| $0 20,to$0 21 | $0 26 to §0 27 
Ee GBs wae} 18 19} | 244 25 
Hane, I rth hich ees a ass 00 inwes! 25 40 | 35 45 
I Me i irc a. ann tks adi OO. 70 95 | 70 R74 
Iron : 
Pig, American, No, 1............ perton..| 4000 #00 | 4200 4500 
Scotch, No. 1...... cavanetennet do....| 43 00 4500 | 4300 51 00 
Bar, common, English ............. isd WOOD cekenines | 8250 85 00 
refined, English .............. do..... 8000 ........| 8250 9000 
sR dese hatich w+ oie eiec aw ands do....| 155 00 15500 | 175 00..... es 
Rails, American.................. do....| 8000 81 00 7577 7700 
so ots antec iracramels abil do....| 51 30 5250 | 65 00 68 00 
BTL BE ctesssasstncnsavi per 100 pounds... 635  687%| 687 700 
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Comparative statement showing the prices of staple ai ticles, fe. —Cont'd. 





Articles, September, 1868. | September, 1873 
Leather, sole, oak per pound 38 44 38 2 
Co ee eee do .. 29 30 26 274 
Liquors 
Domestic whisky per gallon 65 ; 1 10 
Molasses, muscovado ; ; do 40 52 20 40 
Cuba, claved : do 36 40 2s 3 
New Orleans, fair to good do 70 g5 58 RN 
Nails, cut per 100 pounds > 25 5 25 4500 475 
Naval stores: 
Spirits turpentine...... .... per gallon 43 134 3h 4 
Rosin, common per barrel 2 75 2 75 315 2 
Oil, olive, in casks ah per gallon 235 2 40 La i 
linseed, in casks. .. ts ale L 06 1 08 Ol ) 
sperm, crude a waetastidn do 1 75 1 80 1 50 
Painis, American red lead per pound 1} il 9 0} 
white, in oil do 14 14 iz 
Petroleum, crude ......... .----per gallon 23 23 
refined ...... ica 304 17 
Provisions : 
Beef, mess, plain to extra ...per barrel 4 00 & 00 4 00 (X) 
Pork, mess, western. ........ .. do 25 75 26 00 17 75 
Hams, pickled per pound 164 14 1 4 
eT a ee rer do... 134 l4 eh i 
foe. eee ae 18} 193 R} Rt 
Butter, western Bae do 31 33 IS 17 
New York State...... do 35 30 w 40 
Cheese, western ............ cee 14 16 a Akh 
Rice, Carolina, fair toprime..per 100 pounds... 900 1025 | 8 75 0 50. 
Salt, Liverpool, ground per sack 1 78 1 80 1 40 2 30 
Turk’s Island per bushel 42 ix t i 
Seeds, clover... .. .. per pound 14 154 4 (Wh 
timothy paniesailee per bushel 3 00 3 2 3% 3 90 
Sugar, Cuba, refining .... -.... per pound 10g 10g nh { 
Hiavana, white ... pekiaa ee 4 15 10 il 
Tallow, American, fair to prime.......do 12 134 MA - 
Tea, Young Hyson .. ‘ aden do 85 1 05 1s 60 
Oolong, superior to fine ...........do... 95 1 20 i) i 
a Bl cea ie 90 1 05 10 Q 
fe eee ee ee ane 2th} 344 ie) 
Tobacco, Kentucky leaf... ... “ie do.. 10 13 | 9 iS 
Havana, common ...... uses 75 8 | 75 1 10 
Wool, American, Saxony fleece ....... inc 40 g2 DO 53 
extra pulled .... do... 40 4 10 i 
South American merino. .. MOvss) 30 34 | 27 33 
Ns Saal eat die eninntisiths sie $734 O1 S737 79 


Aggregate of prices in 1868 being $3.78 less than the aggregate of 1°73 

Mr. Speaker, | ask gentlemen to examine this statement with care, 
and I call attention to the fact that the aggregate of the eighty-tive 
commodities in 1868 is $3.78 less than the aggregate cost of the same 
commodities in 1873, when Gur currency was so contracted that there 
was not enough in the country to pay the internal-revenue and Stitte, 
county, and municipal taxation of the United States for a single year. 
And the aggregate of the prices of the commodities enumerated in 
the foregoing statement in September, 1865, when the volume of the 
currency was $2,111,678,6280, was only $13.85 more than the aggregate 
cost of the same commodities September 1, 1873, as will appear by 
the report of the Bureau of Statistics, (report on the finances, page 
508.) Meanwhile the volume of the currency had been contracted 
over S1L.300 000,000, 

Mr. Speaker, it thus appears plain that the quantity of our lawful 
money in circulation has no effect upon the prices of the domestic 
products exchanged by the inhabitants. I shall not use the word 
inflation, for it is not our desire to inflate the currency. We advocate 
an increase by taking in large bonds and putting out an equal amount 
of smalk bonds called greenbacks, and there is no inflation in this 
exchange. We simply take in a certain sum of the national credit 
in one form and put it out in another form; and we gain something 
in the operation in the reduction of the interest. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] had the disposition the 
other day, for pleasantry L suppose, to offer an amendment to the bill 
reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency, proposing to 
make every greenback dollar now in circulation three dollars. The 
contractionists and gold worshipers, failing in argument, now resort 
to sneers and threats of war; but those who stand up here and advo 
cate an increase of our currency cannot be influenced or intimidated 
by threats of war, nor by attempts at burlesque or ridicule. [grant 
you that an act of Congress undertaking to make one dollar equiva 
lent to three would be a wicked and shameful inflation of our cur 
rency ; but when we propose to withdraw interest-bearing notes and 
issve instead non-interest-bearing notes for an equal amount, it can 
not be called intlation. 

Our contractionists amuse themselves by talking of what they call 
the Government paper-milland printing-press. One gentleman sneer- 
ingly said it was proposed to grind out paper for the winds te blow 
over the country that the people may catch if and use if as money. 
Now, sir, these contractionists know, as every plowboy knows, that 
when the Secretary of the Treasury pays out greenbacks he ‘pays them 
out for something, for material, for services, for publie works, and 
for value received; therefore this paper-mill talk is meaningless and 
foolish. 
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Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal said here about “a coin 
basis.” A great many gentlemen here from New England are clamor- 
ous for what they call “acoin basis” for our currency. You know, Mr. 
Speaker, that we have never had such a thing in the country as coin 
payinents or coin currency. Prior to the issne of greenbacks, when- 
ever the demands of foreigners called for a little coin, say $7,000,000, 
or S10,000,000, or $20,000,000, the fietion and swindle called specie pay- 
ments Was made apparent, and at such periods revulsion and general 
disaster and bankruptcy was the inevitable and invariable conse- 
quence of what is now called “a sound basis.” The eyes of our peo- 
pie, (hrough sad experience, have been opened to the swindling mock- 
er and suare called Spee ic basis, or one ola dollar kept in the bank- 
vaults to redeem five dollars in bank-notes on demand. What is 
termed a gold basis or coin payinents is a scheme or device enabling 
bankers and money-changers upon each one dollar of their gold to 
issue three dollars, four doilars, five dollars, or ten dollars in their 
paper currency—their own credit. 

Now, of course the banks cannot pay in coin the whole amount of 
theirissne of notes, and therefore whenever general demands are made, 
ouly one in three or four or ten according to the ratio of coin to cir- 
culation could get anything, other holders get nothing; nevertheless, 
while the contidence of the community continues to keep the bank- 
notes in circulation, and no demand is made for coin from our credit- 
ors in Europe, there is no trouble, and the confidence arrangement runs 
smoothly enough and attracts very little attention. But the moment 
a great failure happens, large enough to create a shock to private 
credits, like that of the Ohio Life and Trust Company in 1857, or 
Jay Cooke & Co. in September, 1873, or whenever a large amount 
of coin is required to pay debts in Europe, the banks break with a 
ereat crash, panic ensues, carrying all before it into bankruptey and 
Wide-spread ruin. 

Hiere is the lesson of our experience with the common but dreadful 
delusion and cheat called “specie basis” or specie payments. We 
have tried it often, and have as often been humbugged and ruined 
by it; and the system still exists in England, resulting, as you know, 
in at least one great financial panic every ten years. And yet gentle- 
men spend hours here in praising and extolling a system which, to 
say the least of it, is defective, and often out of joint. They “long 
for it,” and grave statesmen stand up here and say we should “ prepare 
our house Jor the dreadful event.” Always ins.sting that we should 
“look toil” and “ fir the time for il,” they talk incessantly of the neces- 
sity of preparing for a hard-money basis for our currency, but they 
never tell us why. 

Is it not singular, Mr. Speaker, that during this long debate no gen- 
tleman has told us why he wants a coin basis for our currency? Jt is 
always assumed, but none tell us why 

Now, in providing money for the people, my opinion is that if this 
Government must abandon the use of its own credit and hire bankers to 
issue money for the people, Ido not want a gold basis of one dollar 
fot three dollars of bank-notes. 1 prefer a Government bond, dollar 
for dollar. Government bonds to cover the whole issue are a better 
basis, in my judgment, than any coin swindle that has ever been 
devised in any country. Some people have an idea that, as we have 
now suffered for five or six months, it would be desirable to suifer 
a few months longer and come down to what they call “ hard-pan.” 
They wish to “touch bottom,” and then realize the fiction of specie 
pavinents, : 

But, sir, suppose Congress should order specie payments next month 
or next year. The ‘Treasury might start the business, but it would not 
last ten days. Our creditors in Europe would soon glean from us the 
coin we possess, and that would end the farce of attempting what we 
have not the means to carry out. It would only put a little more 
money into the pockets of the merchants and capitalists of Europe 
who have claims against our merchants and hold our State, municipal, 
and railway bonds, the principal and interest of which are now pay- 
able here in lawful money. They would then collect gold instead 
of greenbacks, and therefore specie payments would give great satis- 
faction to all our creditors in Enrope. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, why should we waste time in making useless and 
visionary plans about resumption at the present time? The Govern- 
ment—the sovereign power—provides money for the people, and Con- 
gress determines what shall be legal tender and lawful money to pay 
debts within the country. Itis not the business of Congress to under- 
take to create money for the people of other nations; and our money 
is not made for the convenience and use of the inhabitants of other 
countries. I have,even in Cuba, offered our gold coin in payment for 
breakfast at a country inn, and been insulted and treated as a swindler 
forso doing. I had to exchange my American gold for Spanish coin 
before I could continue my travels in the West Indies. 

Now, money is for domestic uses, and more than a thousand dollars 
are employed in domestic exchanges and settlements where a single 
dollar is required for foreign trade. Why should we overestimate 
foreign trade? Why should we inconvenience ourselves and make 
paupers of the American people for a fanciful idea or to please Eng- 
lishmen and others acroes the Atlantic ? I think we shall have per- 
formed our duty when we provide a uniform, stable, and elastic legal 
tender, lawful money, for the people of the United States. Our green- 
backs are the people’s money, and the best money we ever had. 


‘They call it irredeemable, but did you ever hear, Mr. Speaker, of 


lawful money being redeemed? It is nonsense to talk of money being 


redeemed. 
bank notes or bank rags; but the redemption of our legal-tender lay 

ful money of the United States is not required, and the people wil) 
not acquiesce in the attempt now being made by bullionists and bon«d- 
holders to extinguish our greenback money. The greenbacks are ow 
lawful money, and they pay the debts and mortgages of our peop). 
and settle allexchanges here at home. A full legal tender does yo} 
require any redemption, because there is nothing superior to it. 
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It is well enough to talk of the redemption of national. 


Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen think we may be inflated with ay 


excessive volume of currency. Now on this point my opinion is that 
should Congress offer the people at para bond bearing 3.65 per cet, 
interest, the same to be interchangeable with greenbacks on demand. 
I think we could not get too much money into circulation; for any 
excessive or unemployed money would pass into the Treasury i) 
exchange for the convertible bonds, and should more money be re 
quired at any time forthe convenient transaction of business it would 
flow out of the Treasury in exchange for the convertible bonds. — [i 
would assure fluidity or elasticity to the currency, and absolute}, 
prevent financial panies within the United States. 
up the quantity of money required by the people, because a larger 
amount is required at one season than at another. 


It is idle to figure 


By the act of February 25, 1862, Congress provided that greenbacks 


should be convertible to Government interest-bearing bonds at par. 
This was the condition on which the legal-tender act was passed, and 
was a part of the bargain with the people; but on March 3, 1863, this 
provision of the act was repealed. It was done at the request of the 
Treasury Department, but the bill sent up for the purpose was in 
the handwriting of Jay Cooke. Mr. Cooke had been hired by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convert greenbacks into 6 per cent. 
bonds. 
the people would have done the business without the employment of 
a middleman, and consequently the service of Jay Cooke would have 
been wholly unnecessary; for as soon as greenbacks and other ciren- 
lating notes became redundant and unemployed the people would 
have effected the conversion to interest-bearing bonds without the 
intervention of an expensive agent. 


Under the convertible clause of the act of February 25, 1si», 


Having broken faith with the people in repealing the clause author- 


izing the conversion of greenbacks to Government bonds at par, now 
let Congress act justly by the people and at least authorize the con- 
version of greenbacks to a bond-bearing 3.65 per cent. interest, and 
should the people want the greenbacks again let the bonds be re- 
deemed with greenbacks on demand. I have received a valuable con- 
tribution from a friend, and as it bears forcibly on this point as well 
as on the whole financial question, I will send it to the reporters to be 


printed with my remarks. 4 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA, March 30, 1874. 

DEAR Sir: ° $ + ° ¢ . . 
In one word, I may say that your bill (H. R. No. 2157) meets my entire approba- 
tion, and I am delighted to know that there is one at least on the floor of the House 
who has @ plan to meet the difficulties, and the courage to stand up in opposition 
to a moneyed monopoly and a monstrous tyranny, which the business men ani 
wealth-producers of the country, irrespective of party, are determined shall be 
aaaeal out of existence, 

The democrats and republicans in Congress who are aiding to uphold this 
moneyed tyranny under the miserable pretext of a desire to “resume specie pay 
ments,” avoid “inflation,” and rid us of an “irredeemable currency,” without 
taking any other steps than a contraction of the currency to accomplish their pro 
fessed purposes, will find themselves mistaken if they count on the support of the 
people. I would not support one of them, either democrat or republican, to save 
their lives. 

The moment your proposition to make United States Treasury notes a full legal 
tender is adopted, they will be equal to coin and force it into general circulation, 
which will give us the only specie resumption necessary or possible. No sane man 
can possibly contendthat one full legal-tender money needs redemption in another 
legal tender; consequently the objection to the United States note as an irre- 
decmable or depreciated money is entirely obviated. 

If inflation means increased values produced by depreciation, the adortion of 
your sy Sone destroys that. If intlation means A surplus of money or more 
than can be used in the legitimate business of the country, your convertible-bond 
proposition not only meets vhat objection, but enables the people to regulate the 
rolume of currency for themselves far better than Congress or capitalists can do it. 
A surplus of par paper currency will no more produce inflation than coin. 

Our business men's association hold that Congress must make United States money 
a full legal tender, as it must regulate the value of its issue of money. ‘This pre- 
vents any fluctuation in the value. 

We also hold that Congress cannot place any other limit on the people's money 
than the indebtedness of the Government overdue. 

We also maintain that Congress has no lawful power to suspend payment en any 
Government loan, which by the plain letter of the contract is made payable in 
United States notes, the same as coin, at their par value, (dishonored and thereby 
depreciated by the act containing the terms of that contract.) 

We do not believe that the honor of Congress or the country can be elevated by 
altering a contract after it is made, to benefit either money-lenders or the people ; 
and therefore the act of March 18, 1869, should be repealed, as it perpetuates a debt 
payable in United States notes, compelling us to pay millions of useless taxation 
annually. 

We are uncompromisingly opposed to banks of issue. First, because the people's 
money is sater than that of any individual, and the people are entitled to the ben 
jit of the circulation ; nor does it require redemption. Second, individual issues 
cannot be made a full legal tender, and therefore require redemption in a full legal 
tender money. Third, because money not based on real estate as security, a first 
lien or mortgage on it, and backed by the revenues of a government, has no real 
value, or means of being retired. Fourth, because the prerogative to make money 
and regulate its value has been delegated toCongress ; and this prerogative Congress 
cannot delegate to another. We are in favor of the sixth om seventh sections of 
your bill on the currency, because the act of 1869 is a gross fraud on the people, 
dishonorable to the country, simply intended to perpetuate our public debt aud the 
national-bank issue, and the act of July 14, 1870, is useless. 

There is no use in our trying to conceal from ourselves the fact’ that we are in 
the midst of aterrible contlict between the people and “great capitalists,” who are 
enlisting newspapers and their correspondents in their service, and who have 
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threatened to fight us “ inch byinch” in the United States Senate, in order to defeat 


the friends of.an expansion of the people's money, and permanently establish a 
id eved tyranny over Us. They fear expansion lest they may lose control over 
the : iurreney. Pay off the five-twenty bonds in par Umted States notes, and it 
will no more than place business on a cash basis, and make business men indepen- 
by nt of money-lenders and note shavers, as they should be, and are determined 
+, be: therefore their ‘‘inch-by-inch” fight, but the final result of this contest, can- 
not and will not be a doubtful one. Westand as seven to three. Thecontractionists 
und all who attempt to hambug us with & promise of resumption of specie pay- 
ments in two or three years, hold their last offices. We do not want any other resump- 
tion than that of specie circulation on a par with a full legal-tender United States 
note, and that we want now. s 

Phey tell us that United States notes were only intended as a temporary arrange- 
ment, and that national-bank notes were intended to be a permanent swindle on 
ns: and that to clinch us they passed the act of 1869 and the act of July 14, 1870. 
And Mr. MAYNARD says that we so pledged ourselves in 1868. This is an error. The 
republicans on May 20, 1863, pao themselves to pay the public debt according 
to the letter and spirit of the laws under which it was contracted. 

Phe democrats, July 4, 1868, pledged themselves to make United States notes par 
aud pay the tive-twenty and ten-forty bonds in those notes, and the bonds of Isel 
in coin. 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM BRINDLE. 

Hon. Moses W. FIELD, F F 

House of Representatives, Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote, if I have an opportunity, for the bill I 
have introduced, (H. R. No. 2157.) I am willing, however, to vote 
for the bill introduced by my friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KeL- 
LEY;] but should that fail, I shall gladly vote for the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, [ Mr. Beck. ] 

All these bills provide for the issue of a convertible bond, bearing 
interest at 3.65 per cent., in exchange for greenbacks at par; the 
convertible bonds to be redeemed in greenbacks at any time on 
demand, and all the greenbacks received in exchange for the inter- 
convertible bonds to be used by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
paying the 6 per cent. gold interest-bearing bonds of the Government 
called five-twenties. . 

My colleague, [Mr. WALDRON, ] in a recent speech, doubts the right 
of Congress to issue United States Treasury notes for currency; but 
advances the opinion that it may authorize individuals or corpora- 
tions to make a currency, and calls United States notes (greenbacks) 
irredeemable currency, and thinks greenbacks an obstacle in the way 
of aresumption of specie payments. I cannot conceive of a greater 
fallacy than that the quantity of greenbacks in circulation is either 
a hinderance to resumption or a cause of the premium on gold. Any 
person at all acquainted with business affairs knows that when the 
amount of our circulation has been largely reduced the price of gold 
has advanced, 

The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Fessenden) in his annual re- 
port, December, 1854, says: 

The experience of the past few months cannot have failed to convince the most 
careless observer that, whatever may be the effect of a redundant circulation 
upon the price of coin, other causes have exercised a greater and more deleterious 
influence. In the course of a few days the price of this article rose from $1.50 to 
$2.35, and subsequently fell, in as short a period, to $1.87, and then again rose as 
rapidly to $2.50; and all without any assignable cause, traceable to an increase or 
decrease in the circulation of paper money, or an expansion or contraction of credit. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman argues that the Government should 
not undertake to issue Treasury notes for currency, but declares him- 
self in favor of a currency to be issued by bankers. 

The idea that Congress cannot make money, but may confer such 
power on individuals, is a great tax on one’s patience and charity. 
Calling greenbacks an irredeemable and worthless currency while 
commending national-bank issues is presuming too much on the 
stupidity of the people. 

The Director of the Mint estimates the gold coin in the United States 
at $135,000,000, and of this amount $87,000,000 is in the Treasury ; 
and in his annual report the Director says, “the mines of the world 
produce annually about $100,000,000 of gold,” and that “of this product 
whout $25,000,000 is consumed annually in the arts, leaving only about 
>-9,000,000 for the uses of currency for the inhabitants of the whole 
earth ;” and the Director advances the opinion that “ countries, how- 
ever wealthy and prosperous, cannot even, with the aid of bills of ex- 
‘hange, maintain an exclusively metallic currency,” and that “the use 
of paper money as an auxiliary to coin is more likely to increase than 
diminish in the future.” No one of any party pretends that we can 
obtain sufficient coin, and all admit that we must supplement it with 

e » yr 2 2 i. . . 
paper. This being a fact, how can any man who wishes to deal fairly 
with the people prefer for the purpose an individual or private issue 

? ‘ 

to the people’s money? The Government debt now overdue and pay- 
uhle in the legal-tender United States notes furnishes a good oppor- 
tunity. to provide the money the country requires. Unless the cur- 
rency 18 very largely increased—so largely as to make it seek invest- 
ment in the proposed three sixty-five convertible bonds—we will 
have, in my opinion, such a crash and wild panie as this country never 
saw; and it is close at hand. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, what is the situation? Congress 
has since February 25, 1862, emitted bills of credit—greenbacks. 
lhey have performed the function of an “instrument of exchange” most 
wimirably, and I cannot see why gentlemen are so anxions to get rid 
of them. The credit of the nation possesses intrinsic value as well as 
any metal, and it represents labor as well as gold beacuse it is issued 
in exchange forlabor. Something must be employed for a circulating 
medium, and why not use the nalional credit for the purpose? Gold is 
out of the question, for we have not gotit. Greenbacks have worked 
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well, and they are exceedingly popular. I prefer these Government! 
bills to bank bills, public credit to private credit. 

Monetary reform is the great need of the country to-day, and nothing 
short of the principle of interconversion of greenbacks and interest 
bearing Government bonds at the option of the people will satists 
the demands of the producing classes. This reform will emancipate 
labor, promote the prosperity of the people, and prevent the possibility 
of financial panics within the United States. ‘ 


sanking and Currency, ; 


SPEECH OF HON. W. LOUGHRIDGE, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 9, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 1572.) entitled “An act 
to amend the several acts providing a national currency and to establish free bank- 
ing, and for other purposes’ — ° 

Mr. LOUGHRIDGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not propose at this time to enter into the diseus- 
sion of the question of finance at any great length. Much has been 
said upon it during this discussion; much of interest and much of 
Value. The laws regulating finance are so intricate that men of equal 
intelligence differ widely, though I think as a general rule that the 
interest of men has much to do with shaping their judgment upon 
this question. 

Some gentlemen here represent constituencies in the East composed 
to a great extent of capitalists in money and credits; while [ and 
many others here represent constituencies composed of laboring 
men—producers and land-holders. 

The interests of these classes of people seem to differ somewhat, 
and as a consequence we see in the votes and the action here invoW- 
ing the question a division to a great extent controlled by sectional 
lines. 

In the vote the other day, on the bill to fix the amount of legal- 
tender notes, on the proposition to increase the amount issued to 
$400,000,000, the following States gave a majority against increase: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Maryland, Nevada, California, and Oregon. The 
following States gave majorities in favor of increase: New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Llinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota. From New England but one 
solitary member voted for the increase. 

The analysis of this vote is an interesting study to the statesman 
and to the tinancier. The question assumes the form almost of a see 
tional one, in which the peculiar interests of New England and New 
York seem to come into direct contlict with the interests of the large 
majority of the people of the entire country—the South, the West, 
and the Middle States. I regret, Mr. Speaker, that any great and 
vital question, as this one certainly is, should assume a sectional chi 
acter. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as a western man, identified with and represent 
ing in part that section, I cannot doubt but that what is claimed hy 
the South, the West, and the Middle States is right, is just, and is 
absolutely necessary for the prosperity of those sections, and the una 
nimity with which the Representatives from those sections support 
this demand for more enrrency is evidence of the justice of the de 
mand and the wisdom of the measure. 

I shall vote, Mr. Speaker, to strike out the last section of this bill, 
which provides for gradual contraction of the greenbacks, and with 
that section stricken out, as I doubt not it will be, [shall support the 
bill. 

As to that portionof the bill which fixesthe volumeof legal-tenders 
at $400,000,000, IT have already voted for that principle in the bill 
which has passed the House. 

The legal-tender note has all the elements of a good currency. If 
has the absolute confidence of the people; it has for its foundation 
the wealth, the power, and the eredit of the Government. If was 
good enough to carry us through the most terrible crisis that this or 
any nation has ever experienced, and it is good enough still. The 
people are satisfied with it ; the millions want it still. Menof wealth, 
capitalists, money-lenders, and bondholders are crying out against 
it; and from that class of people comes all the clamor against the 
greenbacks. They are the men who denounce the greenbacks as 
“printed lies.” Not the poor men, not the laboring men, not the farm 
ers, not the toiling millions; they are satisfied with the greenback 
currency and ask nothing better, if it must come through contraction. 

This bill fixes the amount at $400,000,000, the amount issued origi 
nally, the legality of which has been fully sustained by the Supreme 
Court. Under the foolish, and I may almost say criminal, policy of 
contraction by Secretary McCulloch, $44,000,000 were withdrawn 
from circulation, but Secretary BoUTWELL holding that he had the 
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power and legal right to reissue the same, $26,000,000 of it has been 
reissued, leaving $18,000,000 in the Treasury, which will be reissued 
if this bill passes. So that this bill provides for no expsnsion or in- 
crease of Jegal-tenders over and above the amount heretofore fixed 
by law, and which, as I have said, has been sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

1 am in favor of this bill so far as it abolishes the restriction upon 
banking, and thus.makes banking under the law free to all who com- 
ply with the law. Lam in favor of this feature of the law for two 
reasous: First, because the law as it stands, with the present restric- 
tion, is a monopoly created and sustained hy law, extending special 
privileges to a favored few which are denied to the many. 

I am opposed on principle—always have been, and always shall be— 
to the creation or the perpetuation of monopolies by law. It is con- 
trary to the spirit and genius of our Government, and as far as possible 
should be avoided. The bk ssings and privileges of government 
ought, under our political theory, to descend like the dews of heaven 
upon all alike. 

The privileges and the advantages of banking under the law are 
valuable to the citizen where he is in a condition to take advantage 
of them. That privilege is granted to a select few and denied to 
others. An odious distinction is thus created and perpetuated by the 
law among men equal probably in merit and in worth, and who ought 
to stand equal before the law. 

If the General Government did not, by a prohibitory tax upon 
State banks, entirely prohibit citizens from banking under State 
laws, this monopoly of national banks would not appear so odious 
and oppressive as it does. But when that fact is taken into consider- 
ation almost any one is impressed with the belief that so great a 
monopoly of special privileges ought not to be further continued, and 
that banking privileges ought to be open to all on equal terms; or 
that the system should be abolished entirely and the currency issued 
directly by the Government, which plan, I incline to think, would be 
more acceptable to the people; and yet [am satisfied that at the 
present time a law of that kind could not obtain the sanction of both 
Houses, and therefore Ido not desire to spend any time in discuss- 
ing what is not practical, or rather what cannot now be attained. 
Practical wisdom leads us to legislate in view of facts as we find 
them and as they are. 

In the second place, lam in favor of this bill, in so far as it increases 
the currency, because in my opinion the business of the country is 
suffering and all its industries paralyzed for want of a sufficient 
amount of curreney for the needs of business, trade, and commerce. 

The Government took inte its own hands the responsibility of sup- 
plying the people of the United States and of all the several States 
with currency, and abolished all the banks which had existed in the 
States under State laws by imposing upon them a prohibitory tax. 
Congress by law fixed the volume of currency at an arbitrary amount 
or limit, and that amount is all taken up and the limit reached. The 
distribution of that amount of currency among the States, which 
ought to have been upon some principle of justice, was actually made 
in disregard of any principle of equality or equity, and in such man- 
ner as that its statement 1s enough to bring a blush to the cheek of 
any honest American citizen, as the following facts and figures will 
show. ' 

The six New England States had a population, in 1870, according 
to the United States census, and have an area as follows: 
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Square 
| miles, | Population. 
Maine ...... pene eeVeenkbecthuthsek scbwueabbeseeeseuset cubed | 31, 776 | 626, 917 
BOT SEMEIND ok + 56 oie sen c60ssh co Ciceveawescadenbebooss 9, 280 318, 500 
a i ia i eel ae Cell hee Bh talc he eck } 12219 330, 551 
DEANE nsx Scivnsonccevasesucecs reLtaecunksasean | - 7,800 1, 457, 350 
ne a cic cb euenpekatah bel eak nos ses aseaeEE 4, 674 537, 154 
IS eee ee Sie tchadesuaseees 1, 306 237, 353 
I i lich Ni all tS i a i all ga 65, 048 3, 507,825 
The Southern and Southwestern States had in 1870: 
—— Population. 
PA ite ettien cibbienitnemensndineatdassabeenteie ont 40, 504 1, 225, 163 
ndocb cade ak oes wanes knab theaethsbuke ete abet 23, 000 442,014 
ee ery eee ee eee a ee ee eee 50, 704 1, 071, 361 
Sy ee ee ere ee ee ee 29, 385 705, 000 
I Eats din Retna niicenauns beth iahuentenmbendh 59, 268 187, 748 
CC knicks Atwres hdd nbsasaap ones en eseneh peeees nensnens<s 58, 000 1,184 109 
DIE Bh cocedahuatachekeccddebacdeatssckbate ks cavcbkbeuc 50, 722 996, 992 
EMINND icni sick dc a ch itwdbdctebutecsCbBtKl. tei ss ctevect 47, 156 827, 922 
Oe et ee ee 41, 346 726, 915 
IIE 0s wa owciiie indie dil ede aaiadieiaa dtl ecditnigleliamad 237, 504 818, 679 
i a ce eee ee ed ee 52, 198 484, 471 
SERN oon cncavcceckusatesandeeeeh ie btdn<chsteal beset lel 65, 350 1, 721, 295 
MURONUD. . o wcicccichencdbe cbt euetase wane cabowcsteiseest 45, 600 1, 258, 530 
i ee rere énwctbdes Sieh tdtleswonésustas 37, @0 1, 321, 011 
Re ae pere  T aip Bah 839, 000 12, 971, 210 


The Northwestern States had in 1870: 
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a la cian resale ai sic ili matinee pidweoephcedinceal 39,964 | 2 605, 169 
i ink ben teebaine thaws wadibn aekeheeenehehisaeienhena 33, 800 1, 600, 627 
I Se a cio e a le ee hoes hci eit a acca 55,410 | 2.539, gay 
nec o Sache camekt Ventas RL CNe he nseainuyeaeeenn 56, 451 1, 124 059 
Saint... « enuhs bivcknhabacketbasiebebs o4tchiuee 53, 624 1, 034. 670 
hinds bee in ee dat ahal dies DACRE CRERRe rele | 83, 531 139. ty 
I ee ee Te ee ee 75, 995 122. 999 
anda cha tt pahenbedmreiee bel eae nek snaeaee 81, 318 364. 399 
PLC anc gs case Wikbecesensenhecey rhe Rabne ksh ones 55, 045 1, 191, 792 
NE vn cb ni Sve o th's's (és tebhetanesdabanktéheeshedentbiens 535, 138 11, 103. 200 


Now take the sections and compare the area, population, and 
amount of banking circulation : 


Area. | Population. Bank ciren 





lation 
Six New England States ......................] 65, 000 3, 512, 825 S110. 489. 905 
Fourteen Southern States ................+.. |} 839,000 | 12, 971, 210 6, O30, 217 
Mime Wester Benbes q...- ciccccccces weeeeeeee-| 535,138 | 11, 103, 300 78, 785, 142 


Thus it appears that New England has, compared with the South 
ern States, one-thirteenth the amount of territory, one-fourth the 
population, and yet has abont three times as much banking ew 
rency. The Southern States have $2.20 per capita and New England 
has $31.40 per capita. And this taken, into qousideration with the 
fact that a given number of people upon a territory of large extent 
require more currency per capita for the same amount of business than 
the same number upon a small extent of territory, and the above 
comparison shows the gross injustice and inequality. 

The law as it now stands denies to the Southern States any addi- 
tional currency, and New England Representatives vote almost as a 
unit against any increase and at the same time refuse to give up any 
portion of their surplus to go to the States having a deficit. 

And thus we see thirteen million people spread over the vast ter- 
ritory of fourteen States compelled to carry on their business and 
all their industries with an amount of currency grossly deficient ; 
and the Government not only refuses them the privilege of more cur- 
rency, but it puts forth its iron arm and drives from existenee all 
State banks, and prohibits the State from giving that relief which 
the Federal Government denies and which the State governments 
could give were it not for the prohibitory tax imposed by Congress 
upon the issues of State banks. 

Now let us look at the Western States and make the same com- 
parison. The following are the figures for 1870: 
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Thus it appears that eleven million people in the great States of 
the Northwest, on an area of tive hundred and thirty-five thousand 
square miles, have $78,000,000 of currency, while three million five hun- 
dred thousand people of New England, on one-eighth of the extent 
of territory, have $110,000,000. 

The West has seven dollars per capita, while New England has thirty- 
one dollars per capita ; and yet New England men will neither vote 
to redistribute and give up a portion of surplus they have, nor will 
they vote to increase the amount, that the West may have her fair 
proportion. Nay, sir, even we who propose to vote for such matter 
of just relief are to be ostracised politically and wither beneath the 
political ban of New England politicians, chief among whom is the 
gentleman representing the Hartford district in the State of Connec- 
ticut. 

Suppose, sir, that we make a comparison between Connecticut and 
Iowa, the State I have the honor in part to represent ; and I take the 
United States census for 1870, which of course is less favorable for 
lowa than would be a census taken at the present time. 








Connecticut. Towa. 
| 





Ares, equare miles... .....2.....02-secceccceeseccees: 4, 769 | 55, 410 
IR bis ui bhabw akke ns Gkkhen chub ehe ses eebeneo nes 537, 454 1, 191, 742 
PRR RRR RE Se I eg = SR SORE Ae enknte | $774, 631, 000 | $717, 644, 000 
Ee CUED, bk sbi ve cones ccssscces® eae 2, 856, 275 3, 570, 010) 
SII RIED, cab kc dackhancSews ecvotscessees 6, 064, 000 9, 055, 000 
Amount of banking currency. ....--- cemacneninv esata’ 17, 904, 000 5, 674, 000 





Thus it appears that Iowa has an area twelve times as large us 
Connecticut, a population more than twice as large, about the same 
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amount of wealth, pays one-third taxes, and yet Jow a has 
@5,674,000 of banking currency, while Connecticut has $17,904,000 ; 
lowa has five dollars per capita, while ( onnecticut has thirty-three 
dollars per capita ; and one consideration W hich makes this inequality 
appear greater is, that the popnlation and the business of lowa is eX- 
tended over a territory twelve times that of Connecticut, and it neces- 
sarily requires more currency per capita to do the same amount of 
business spread over an extensive territory than it does in small areas, 
Where the people are thickly settled within a smail compass they are 
within reach of banks and exchange oftices, and checks take the 
place and perform the functions of currency. So that, in justice, 
lowa should have more currency per capita than Connecticut, but 
giving the same per capita it would give Lowa 337,000,000 instead of 
the amount she now has, $5,600,000 ; or, to reduce Connecticut to the 
same quota that Iowa has, it would give Connecticut $2,600,000 
instead of $17,900,000, the present amount. 

Now, sir, in the face of this gross inequality and injustice, and 
when we simply ask for justice and equality, the gentleman from 
Connecticut, the representative of banks and insurance companies, 
has the face to oppose any increase to the West; and opposes the 
measure with so much spirit that he declares that he shall, so far 
as he can, politically ostracise and destroy any man who shall have 
the audacity to favor the measure or any increase of currency, or 
who shall dare to disagree with him upon this question ! 
the gentleman’s words as I quote them from the RecorpD: 

There is no man so good that I will vote for him for any office, from President 
down to constable, if he is unsound upon this tinancial question; there is no man 
so dear to me that I will not fight him from the word “go,” until the election closes 
if he is unsound on this question. 


nba 


These are 


And when it is remembered that to be in favor of authorizing the 
addition of one dollar to the currency is according to that gentle- 
inan to be unsound, the coolness of the gentleman’s pesition becomes 
apparent in view of the thirty-three dollars per capita of his own 
State and the five dollars per capila of Lowa. 

[ doubt, Mr. Speaker, whether any person other than a Hartford 
man would have the face under such circumstances to make such a 
threat, and I must insist that it comes with a very bad grace from 
that quarter. 

The gentleman intimates that upon this question he will form a 
new political party. Sir, if it is thought to be profitable and prom- 
ising to the interests of eastern men to form such a party, we are 
ready to meet the issue. Let the gentleman organize his army of 
capitalists and money-lenders, and get up his organization to rob the 
producing and laboring masses of the country by contraction of eur- 
rency, and thus pour wealth into the coffers of the rich, and we will 
see where he will come out. 

The people of this country have never yet done injustice to capital- 
ists; they do not intend to. Neither do they intend that, through 
Federal legislation, they shall be crushed and ground by the money- 
power of the country, and at the same time be denied the right of 
obtaining from their own local governments the relief necessary to 
save their industries from ruin. 

Sir, there is an air and an assumption of superiority of wisdom 
and of honesty on the part of many of the advocates of contraction 
upon this floor which is, to use no stronger term, exceedingly un- 
pleasant to those of us who see fit to differ with them in their finan- 
cial theories. They seem to go on the presumption that all who differ 
with them in their Wall-street financial theories are cither fools or 
knaves., 

I respectfully suggest to those gentlemen that they may not know 
it all, and that wisdom may not die with them; that even in the 
rural districts of the West there may be some, perchance, who have 
made questions of finance a study, and who have some knowledge of 
the subject. 

But aside from that, sir; aside from all vaunted and unseemly as- 
suinptions of superiority, we meet here as equals, as peers, Represent- 
atives upon this floor of sovereign people: and with all due respect 
for the opinions and theories of the minority on this question, speak- 
ing for myself, and I believe I speak the sentiments of the large 
hody of Representatives from the West and the South, we propose 
to have such legislation as will secure justice to all sections of this 
great country. I am not here to carp at New England or to speak in 
aspirit of fault-finding or of criticism. Lama friend of New England; 
I admire her people, and as an American I am proud of her history. 
But I must be permitted, with all due and respectful deference, to 
suggest that outside of the boundaries of New England and connected 
with her in an indivisible union is a mighty empire of States, each 
aud all of equal sovereignty, equal dignity, and equal rights, and 
that true statesmanship should look beyond the lines which bound 
States and sections, and take within its generous vision the whole 
country, North and South, East and West. This broad and catholic 
spirit of legislation iswhat the whole country has a right to ex- 
pect, and is necessary for the prosperity and the harmony of the 
Republic. 

New England will not consent to give up any of the banking capi- 
tal she has over and above her fair quota; then let her Representa- 
tives, in a generous and just spirit, consent that the privilege shall 
be extended so that other States and sections shall have the same 
privileges and rights under the law that New England has. 

Ve propose to have this measure of justice; we would be glad to 
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have it with the aid of the East; but if not, then we will have it in 
spite of the East; for the star of empire has taken its course west- 
ward and rests over the Mississippi Valley; and sections and people 
that have been heretofore heard in weakness in these Halls, are here 
now in their proper strength; not to do any wrong, not to perpetrate 
any act of injustice, but to insist upon their rights, and to protect the 
interests of labor against the machinations and the power of capital. 

Much has been said here by the opponents of this bill of the danger 
to the prosperity of the country consequent upon the passage of the 
bill, and dire calamities and financial ruin are predicted as the result 
of the violation of their theories of finance by any expansion of the 
currency. 

This question has been discussed by many of those who favor con- 
traction from the stand-point of theory almost exclusively. They take 
certain general principles laid down in the books by writers of ac- 
knowledged ability, principles which, as a general rule, are correct in 
the abstract, and upon these abstract principles they establish their 
theories, oftentimes entirely ignoring other principles and laws equally 
well settled, which may come in to modify or counteract the force of 
the principles upon which they have founded their theories, 

The principles upon which these theories rest being in the abstract 
sound, if nothing comes in to control or modify their operation the 
theories built thereon would be found mostly to be sound; but un- 
fortunately often when such theories are put to the test they fall to 
the ground practically; not because the financial principles upon 
which they rest are unsound, but because by the force and influence 
of other principles or laws which are brought into contact with them 
they are modified to a greater or less extent. 

To illustrate: The proposition is considered a sound one that a 
solid bedy dropped from a point above the earth will descend in a 
straight line toward the center of the earth by force of the law 
of gravitation, and put to the test one day the theory is sustained 
by the result; and yet at another time some other law or force of 
nature may counteract the effect of the law of gravitation, and carry 
the descending body far from a perpendicular course. 

So with the laws of trade and finance. A theory may by the force 
of certain laws of trade work beautifully at one period and under 
certain cireumstances, and yet at some other period and under dif 
ferent circumstances the same theory may entirely fail in practice, 

I do not, sir, quarrel with theories or declare want of confidence 
in the great writers upon the questions under consideration. 

Ideny that the principles laid down by the great writers upon finance 
areas a rule in antagonism with the theories advocated by the frients 
and advocates of the expansion of currency. Those writers deal, as 
I have said, in general principles, and not in details of systems, 

Great financiers would regard it as unsafe to build a system of 
finance and shape it solely upon general theories. To dose and te 
insist upon carrying out such a system under all circumstances and 
in all countries and at all times might under some circumstances 
plunge a country into financial ruin and general bankruptcy. 

We live, Mr. Speaker, in a practical utilitarian age. Practical 
knowledge is valued more than theory. I make no particular claim 
for the men who happen to be selected as the Representatives of the 
people; but [speak generally of the people. I have great contidence 
inthe judgment and knowledge of the people, of the aggregated mind. 
L always think that all the people know more than any one man or 
any few men; and if some gentlemen I could refer to upon this floor 
would pay more deference and respect to the sentiments and judy 
ment of the mass of the people, if they would pay at least the same 
respect to that judgment as they do to the opinions of men of other 
and past generations, it would show more wisdom. 

Iam one of those who believe that the world is not only growing 
better, but is growing wiser by experience. Each generation is wiser 
than that which preceded it, and the questions of trade and of finance, 
intricate as they are, are better understood now than at any forme: 
period, 

You may take the papers upon finance coming to us every day in 
our mails—of which every member receives hundreds during the ses 
sion, written by the people in all stations and walks of life and all 
parts of the country; merchants, manufacturers, professional men, 
laborers, and scholars—and I do not hesitate to say that in them you 
will find more true practical intelligence and sound sense than you 
ean find in the musty volumes of the past, written by men of othe 
generations; at least more that is valuable to the legislation of the 
present day, and because it is the knowledge acquired by observa- 
tion and experience in practical life, and which has the advantage 
not only of what is good in the dead past, but also that which ts 
valuable in the living present, and which takes into view the pecu- 
liar circumstances which exist in this country and among this people ; 
a condition of cireumstances which has no exact parallel in the his 
tory of the world; and we should endeavor to take a practical view 
of the condition and wants of the country, and énact such measures 
as will secure the greatest good to the greatest number. Not to legis- 
late for any one class or any one interest, but for all. 

The country is suffering in its business interests for want of a suf- 
ficient amount of currency to meet the necessities and demands of 
trade and of business. Industries are paralyzed, and stagnation is 
uimost universal. It is confined to no section, but is felt inall. Hun 
dreds of manufactories that ought to be, and have been, busy with 
life are standing idle; improvements of the country have almost 
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entirely ceased; men of activity and energy are standing still; tens 
of thousands of laborers are out of employment, and with a gloomy 
prospect for work in the future; the wages of labor are rapidly de- 
creasing with the scarcity of the demand; the money formerly in cir- 
culation has been withdrawn from the channels of trade, and cannot 
be had for the demands of business. The prosperity of the country is 
palsied, and the mighty arm of industry is paralyzed. 

What is the result of this?) As might be expected the values of 
property have shrunk and will continue to shrink; the real-estate 
owner is becoming poorer every day, while the money-lender is daily 
augmenting his wealth; the debtor finds the debt he owes becoming 
more and more onerous day by day, in that it takes more property to 
pay it, while the creditors’ notes and bonds augment in value; the 
creditor class thus becoming richer and the debtor class and the 
inasses of the people becoming poorer. And this not by reason of 
ihe superior industry or energy of the creditor class, but by reason 
of the interference of the Government by law in favor of the cap- 
italists, by coftracting and limiting arbitrarily the volume of the 
currency, 80 that it cannot expand with the expansion of business, 
wealth, and population, as it ought to. 

During the war the volume of currency was largely increased from 
time to time, until at its close the amount in cireulation, includ- 
ing the seven-thirties and all the different issues which served the 
use of currency was about $1,700,000,000; and this amount had been, 
up to the close of the war, confined to the States not in rebellion. 
After the war the Southern States were opened up to business and 
the currency flowed into those States, and thus the territory, popula- 
tion, and business to be supplied by our volume of currency was 
largely increased. ‘This in itself worked a contraction of the currency 
and made it more searce in the Northern States. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this expansion of territory and population to be supplied—a 
state of facts which should have prevented any diminution of the 
amount of currency—the Government at once commenced to con- 
tract the amount, and pursued that course for years, until the dis- 
tress of the people became so great and the complaints so loud that 
the Government was forced to cease the contraction. The result 
of that course of contraction was that the amount of currency was 


rednueed to about $750,000,000, 1 believe the amount now in use is 
S707 000,000, 


The result of this contraction policy is deleterious, and if the pres- 


ent condition remains unchanged the business of the country will 
sutler materially, the evils enumerated will be greatly aggravated, 
the value of money will daily increase in comparison with the value 
of other property, and upon the supposition that the present condi- 
tion and course of things is to continue, a time will come before very 
long when property in comparison with money will bear but a nomi- 
nal value, and when the man who has money can buy property at his 
own figures, This being the natural course of things, the money of 
the country will be hoarded ; it will gradually leave the hands of the 
many and go into the hands of the few; it will be gathered into the 
coffers of the rich, and massed in the wealthy cities, as is now being 
done; and thus when the extreme is reached a crash will come, the 
result of which will be general bankruptey and ruin. The rich few 
will be made richer and the masses of the people poorer. 

This, Mr. Speaker, seems to be the gradual result in all countries ; 
but when this result is hastened and aggravated by the Government 
it is deplorable indeed. 

I have spoken of the East as having apparently a sectional interest 
in this question as opposed to the interests of the West, on account of 
the money and credits being held in the East. This is the case to a 
great extent, and the cause of it is obvious, and not all discreditable 
to the West; rather the reverse. 

The West has immense wealth, but its wealth is mostly in property. 
The people of the West have earned money rapidly, but they have ex- 
pended it in developing and building up a great and new country. In- 
stead of hoarding their money, or investing it on interest, they have 
generously spent it to build towns and cities, open and improve farms, 
and in transforming a wilderness into cultivated, wealthy, and highly 
improved States. Instead of hoarding money, they have been devel- 
oping the resources of anew country, and building up mighty States— 
borrowers of money for that purpose instead of loaners. As a conse- 
quence, they are poor in money but wealthy in property. While on 
the other hand the people of the Eastern States are money-lenders 
aud creditors ; their earnings not being needed to develop their coun- 
try, they have invested their surplus in loans to individuals or to the 
Giovernment, and as a consequence the difference in the two sections— 
the wealthof the one in money and credits, the wealth of the other in 
property. : 

Lam not here, sir, toclaim that the West, as a section, is poor. Her 
people are not paupers asking for favors from the East. It is a land 
of great wealth, of great resource, and of great power; and all that 
the people of that section are asking in this connection is, that the 
Government of the United States shall not discriminate by its laws 
against that section of the country, its interests and its property, 
by making laws the tendency and result of which shall be to add to 
the wealth of the East and detract from the wealth of the West. And 
they do rot propose to allow this if they can prevent it. 

The following tables, taken from the census of 1870, show the pop- 
ulation and the wealth of each State east of the Rocky Mountains 
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divided into four groups—the New England States, the Middle States, 
the Western States, and the Southern States: 






































States. Wealth. Population. 
WESTERN STATES. | 
| 
GRE Fi de ae ena ue ctansnsavneecdatsnskee Lenten tebe | $3, 235, 430, 000 2, G65, 260 
i ntkvdntueseannns At neatiometdent ah >aaneee ass Oe | 1, 268, 180, 000 1, G80, 637 
te id he eth il eh eb eoe eal deus eben eleehn? | &, 121, 680, 000 2, 539, 99] 
Se ee es Peed. eer eer ae | 719, 208,000 | 1, 184. a59 
EE. ..cc cae iusudouddasdusa ad beaks sddebecennae * 702,307,000 | = 1, 054. 67 
cu ccdhut wbsnedaanevkenhteustassdtey ceiiaes 222, 909, 000 439. 706 
I eS eRe ol oe a en oheaseeacee | 717, 644, 000 1, 191, W92 
i a el i ik ll | 69, 277, 000 | 122, 994 
I a wen os chit ccieloinie Ryo ct cette eal alicds a Manan w ae ee | 188, 892, 000 364. 3990 
Pa 6cdukseeudkes Labweneensetssesedkbbbaneekueveds 1, 284, 922,000 | = 1, 721, 295 
Da eae 
SD baat cask ethic dw cenimneelehet-anseedh wei | 10, 536, 449,000 | 12, 964, Gog 
| en — = 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. | 
a la teil ed aie 6G cheeks eae one e 349, 155, 000 626, 915 
PT SOD sc nine caveovannenedsatresevesdenwesepy 252, 624, 000 | 31S, 400 
a ee a sie alae ae eel 235, 349, 000 | 330, 551 
i, Wo. 2 Je ccc ah beeen becs ss skbabcenven aust |} 2.132,146,000 | = 1,457,351 
III St ii a ete eteunentieenil 774, 631, 000 | 217, 353 
ie ai il ee elias hina ene al an nanan 296, 965, 000 | 537, 454 
BE a6 be deo u ance anse Vee e eee caee new lae een we 4, 039, 870, 000 | 3, 387, 24 
MIDDLE STATES. | 
| 
DU... :cecccckebahddebews nboenntkestulbarade 6, 500, 841, 000 4, 382, 759 
Pennsylvania ......ccccce pusetsts gap redudadea Geis aie | 3, 808,340,000 | = 3, 521, 71 
ccna icandetishsoanbunckinhih paaenncenys 940, 976, 000 906, 096 
a ie ae 97, 180, 000 125, 015 
ae ek th awed 11, 347, 337, 000 8, 935, Gul 
SOUTHERN STATES. | 
DL: cceudpdccinanieuivaWae Chains steed nnsbitns sie 643, 748, 976 720, 84 
TR occ cunkus caenenhaseutns ivabiudaekaced earkte 409, 588, 133 1, 225, 163 
PERE, ccaah dona tdendnbedstvskabeendadeveddass 260, 757, 244 1, O71, 361 
iN 5 ss. codkbtrebeebs hinwhwasheeeawaadaeen 208, 146, 929 | 795, GG 
cl al a a le ie EE ee ee ele 44, 163, 555 187, 748 
A Ni diutsch ani bleh hikh bts enbatkesaayEh. Sanaa? 268, 169, 207 | 1, 184, 109 
i CC cweetie es sivas eet eee cna wh ee euoie tia was 201, 855, 841 | 
DE  ccviechucnbnskbuhwéneeehs asus ahaa neh Rekit 209, 192, 345 | 
a a dna dak 323, 125, 666 | 
ee ie oe awe kde Cee eee tec eho mek aed bina 159, 052, 542 RR, : 
Ra RE Fes SE RIE Deeg te SE a FEE LES, A BGS LE 156, 394, 691 4-4, 471 
EE icidn chink bneeabienh ye ie dine eerhsnseence es 604, 318, 552 1, 321, 011 
i ee ee ae 498, 237, 724 | 1, 258, 520 
IDS ish wnk a uidaadiede Rs acu ebacekeeauee 190, 651, 491 442,014 
Pe DinistUisi<dsacticdendeensenensaackanusereeeues 4, 177, 402, 956 | 12, 030, 905 


These tables show that the Western States, instead of being poor, 
are wealthy, and taken into consideration with the fact that this 
wealth is mainly in property shows the immense loss which neces- 
sarily falls upon that section by a contraction of the amount of cur- 
rency, its arbitrary limitation in amount, and the consequent with- 
drawal of it from the channels of legitimate business for the purpose 
of being hoarded to await the inevitable decline in value of property, 
a state of things I have already referred to, and which we see at all 
the money centers to-day. 

I have said that this hoarding process, now and for months past 
going on, is the natural result of the condition of things. And I say 
further that if there is no change by law, no means provided for ad- 
ditional currency, this hoarding of money will inevitably continue, 
with the results I have depicted. 

It is the duty of this Congress to pass such laws as shall avert the 
impending evil; either by taking off the prohibitory tax upon State 
banks, and thus permit the States, by local laws, to authorize and 
regulate the issue of bank currency, or to authorize the issue of suf- 
ficient currency under national laws. But in whatever manner it 
is provided for the people must have more currency, for this only 
can revive the languishing industries of the country. 

As was said by David Hume: 

In every kingdom into which money begins to flow in greater abundance than 
formerly everything takes a new face. Labor and industry gain life, the merchant 
becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and skillful, and the 
farmer follows the plow with more alacrity and attention. 

And this, sir, is true, as the experience of mankind will substantiate. 

Let the people be supplied with suflicient currency for their busi- 
ness, and energy and life will reanimate all the avenues of industry 
and all the channels of labor. For the Government to fail to do this 
would be a pitiful yielding to the influence and power of capitalists, 
and a crime against the laboring people of the country. 

Ido not desire, Mr. Speaker, to advocate any course which shall 
discriminate in favor of any class or any section. The people of the 
West are too generous for that; they do not need anything of the 
kind. They desire only protection to all interests. re see in con- 
traction great danger to the interests of the West and of labor in gen- 
eral. And they believe it a very poor road to specie resumption. 1t 
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« proetically on the old principle of throwing a poor debtor into jail 

1 locking him up there until he pays the debt, While locked up 
.« has no means or power to pay his debts. The more sensible way 
was to give him a chance by industry and work to make the money 
to pay the debt. : : 

So the paralyzing of the industries of the country and drying up 
“is channels of trade is a poor way to get to resumption and specie pay- 
Reason points fo another road. No more contraction of the 

arneney. Restore to the circulation what has by contraction already 
oon taken from it, and let the country have suflicient circulation for 
she legitimate business of the country. Let this be done and the lan- 
-sishing industries of the country will revive, trade will tlow with 
~-yewed Vigor in its wonted channels, the country will become pros- 
perous, and the energies of a great people will soon carry the Govern- 
ent through all its embarrassments. 

This, sir, Will be found the surest, the best, and the speediest road 
to specie resumption, as well as the surest and best guarantee of the 
public credit. 


nichts. 


State of Louisiana. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. S. MERRIMON, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


April 23 and 24, 1874. 


* 


Phe Senate having under consideration tho bill (S. No. 446) to restore the rights 
of the State of Louisiana— 


Mr. MERRIMON said : 

Mr. PresiDENT: I regret the spirit manifested by the honorable 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. HAMLIN.] It cannot be otherwise than 
somewhat embarrassing to one so young in this body as myself; and 
it seems to me that his objection to debate, and the purpose he man- 
ifests, are founded upon an improper ground. This discussion, con- 
sidering its importance, has as yet consumed not a great deal of time. 
lt is admitted by all that the measure under discussion presents more 
than one of the most important questions that have come before the 
senate during the present session, or that can possibly come before it; 
and yet the honorable Senator proposes to cut off debate. Sir, the 
Constitution provides, the rules of this body provide, the practice of 
this body allows, justice requires, that every Senator shall have rea- 
sonable opportunity to express his views upon the commonest ques- 
tion; and duty, it seems to me, demands that each shall express his 
opinions, if they shall or are likely to contribute to throw any light 
upon a subject of such vital importance as the one now under consid- 
eration is conceded to be. If the venerable gentleman shall persist 
in the course which he has suggested, and shall make the motion he 
proposes to make, I do trust that for the sake of justice to the peo- 
ple of Louisiana and to the country, whatever may be the views Sen- 
ators may entertain about the merits of the controversy, it will not 
he allowed to prevail. My honorable friend complains that each sue- 
cessive speaker reproduces something that has been brought before 
the Senate on a former occasion. Whi, sir, such reproduction of fact 
aud argument is none the worse for that. It is very essential in all 
(debates that the same matter should be presented in different ways, in 
various lights; and in that way great good is accomplished in pre- 
paring the minds of Senators to vote intelligently upon the question 
whieh may be under discussion. It is not only so here; it is so in all 
(deliberative bodies. In courts of justice, everywhere, the same prac- 
tice prevails, Notwithstanding the suggestion of the Senator, I trust 
that I shall have sufticient fortitude to proceed in my own way to sey 
what occurs to me as proper to be said in reference to the questions 
under diseussion. 

Mr. President, I feel a very deep and earnest interest in the meas- 
tires now under consideration. They concern specially, and materially, 
and under cireumstances of the most striking and painful character, 
a State in that section of the Union which I in part represent in this 
body. They affect a particular State specially, but the great funda- 
mental prineiples underlying the bill, and the proposed amendment 
to it, afleet not only that State but the whole Union, and go directly 
to the integrity of our system of government. In a matter of so 
niuch moment, if seems to me that every American citizen must or 
ought to feel a deep personal interest, andespecially ought this body, 
Who are charged in a great measure with the peculiar guardianship 
of the Constitution and our system of government developed by it, 
to take a very high and anxious interest in it when we are called 
pon to declare in what way these measures are to affect that State 
and the Union. 

I cannot conceive of a subject more interesting to the American 
people, collectively and severally, than that of their Government— 
(ts nature and character, and the manner of its administration. It 
is indeed a matter of supreme moment tothem. It affects their lives, 
their liberties, and their fortunes. These prosper and flourish on the 
one hand when it is well administered ; they languish and perish on 
the other hand when it is ill administered. 

rhe American people love and revere their system of government. 
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They have been educated to believe, and the great mass of them do 
believe, that their system is the best ever devised by the wit ef man, 
when it is properly and faithfully administered ; and an unexampled 
national experience and prosperity of nearly a century goes to attest 
how well-founded are such general popular convictions. 

There are times, Mr. President, when American Senators cannot 
attord to be mere political partisans. There are occasions of high 
moment affecting the integrity, the nature, the life of the Govern 
ment, when they should cast party considerations to the winds and 
allow their judgments and their actions to be governed only by the 
highest and purest patriotism. It is in that spirit that I desire to 
speak to-day. Ido not wish to be understood as speaking as a par 
tisan or in the interests of any party, er section, or faction. 1 desire 
to speak only in the interests of truth and my country accordingly 
as I understand those interests. 

It free government as embodied and defined in the Constitution 
of the Union and of the severai States composing it, is worth pre 
serving, then indeed must the present distressed and deplorable con 
dition of the State and people of Louisiana excite the profoundest 
sympathy and engage the most serious attention of the national 
Legislature. Our system of government is on trial, and in a matter 
that concerns it vitally. The facts show that the people of the State 
of Louisiana are to-day living under what I think may be justly 
called a military despotism. I propose to show on this occasion that 
the person who undertakes to exercise authority in that State as 
governor and his associates are mere usurpers, in defiance of the con 
stitution and laws of that State and the United States, and that 
they are sustained in such usurpation only by the military power otf 
the United States, prostituted to that illegal and unconstitutional 
purpose. If this view is correct, then is it not profoundly astonish- 
ing and alarming that so much indifference is manifested about the 
matter in this body? Such indifference is unjust, it is unwise, it is 
in the face of the best and dearest interests of the American people ; 
however honestly intended, it imperils the Constitution and our whole 
system of government, and is unfriendly toit. So far from wanting 
to run away from such an investigation so momentous, | say and in- 
sist that we ought not to stop until the matter is decided as it ought 
to be, according to truth and right. 

In order, Mr. President, to have a proper understanding of the con- 
dition of the State of Louisiana and to determine the measure of re- 
lief which Congress ought to grant in that behalf, it is necessary to 
have a correct notion of our system of government; and to that end 
I propose to examine in a very summary way the nature of that system. 

Anterior to the Declaration of Independence, what are commonly 
called the thirteen original States were colonies and belonged to the 
Crown of Great Britain. Those thirteen Colonies derived all their 
rights of government from the constitution and laws of Great 
Britain. They exercised political power by virtue of the charters and 
authority granted by the Crown in pursuance of the laws of that 
country. The legislation and practices of the mother-country in 
reference to the Colonies became oppressive and offensive to the peo 
ple. Those oppressions continued to be practiced in sneh a way and 
to such an extent as to become “ too intolerable to be borne.” They 
were practiced in some localities with more rigor than in others, but 
all the Colonies alike felt the effects of the unfriendly legislation of 
the mother-country, so that a common and unalterable purpose per- 
vaded the minds and hearts of the colonists to obtain redress for sach 
grievances. Their first aim was not independence of the mother- 
country, but to obtain redress of their wrongs under the coustita 
tion and laws of England. That redress was not granted; on the 
contrary, grievances were aggravated and increased, and the result 
was that as each colony was of itself unable to obtain redress by 
moral or forcible means, they made common cause, and accordingly 
they sent delegates to a Congress of the Colonies which assembled first 
in the city of Philadelphia on the 5th day of September, 1774. 

That Congress styled themselves “The delegates »ppointed by the 
good people of these Colonies.” When they had assembled and or 
ganized as a deliberative body, they did not take steps then inme- 
diately with a view to independence, nor did they desire to be under 
stood to be, nor were they, an entirely revolutionary body. Their 
purpose was organized remonstrance against the wrongs intlieted by 
the mother-country. They sat for a considerable length of time 
until the 26th of October next after the time of their assembling 
and devised remonstrances against the action of the mother-govern 
ment, but when they adjourned they recommended that another Con 
gress, to be appointed by the several Colonies, should assemble on the 
10th of May, 1775. Delegates to another Congress were appointed by 
the several Colonies, and they did assemble in Philadelphia on the 
10th of May. 1775. The redress which the first Congress had sought 
at the hands of the mother-government was not granted. Oh the 
contrary, the oppressions inflicted upon the Colonies continued to in- 
crease, and to these were added insult. The second Congress became 
at once a revolutionary body. There was open, flagrant war. There 
was then a revolution recognized and acknowledged. The mother 
country had taken steps by war measures to subvert the Colonies and 
to hold them in subjection and compel them to perform and discharge | 
the obligations which it had forced upon them by arbitrary legisla 
tion and practices. 

The contest thus inaugurated by the Colonies, at first not with a 
view to independence, continued until independence was secured, 
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That contest was not the contest of any individual Colony; it was the 
contest of all the Colonies co-operating together, and it was molded 
and directed mainly by the action of the Continental Congress, which 
had indeed become a revolutionary body. Pending the struggle thus 
inaugurated, the spirit of revolution pervaded the minds of the great 
mass of the colonists. In many localities they were ripe for independ- 
ence, and first in my own State, on the 20th day of May, 1775, at Char- 
lotte, alargenumberof people in mass convention declared themselves 
free and independent of the Crown of Great Britain, and took meas- 
ures to that end. The Congress having theretofore resolved that it 
Was necessary, With a view to preserve the liberties of the Colonies, 
to declare independence, and to make open war for that purpose, 
agreed upon the Declaration of Independence, and on the 4th dry of 
July, 1776, that immortal instrument of liberty was passed and signed 
by the Delegates in Congress. 

This declaration was not the separate act of any one of the Colonies; 
it was the act of all for all and for each, and a point which I wish 
to make here is this: that the Colonies were never separately inde- 
pendent. There was never in this country at any time separate 
independence on the part of the Colonies, or any of the States after 
they became States of the Union. They had a common cause, they 
had a common purpose, and they proposed to consummate that purpose 
by ¢ommou effort and thus secure a common destiny. The inde- 
pendence which they declared and asstuned before the face of the 
world was a joint independence, but for the benetit of each separate 
Colony as well as for all. As this isa point which Lregard as material 
as tending to show a necessity and purpose of nationality from the 
beginning, | beg to refer of one or two clauses in the Declaration of 
Independence confirmatory to this view. I have said the Colonies 
became independent as one people. That independence was for the 
benetit of each Colony ; but that independence was to be asserted and 
made good and consummated by the co-operation of all the Colonies ; 
and hence in drawing the Declaration it was said: 

When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
olve the political bonds which have connected them with another and to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 10 which the laws of 


nature andof nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 


It seems to me that it is manifest that they were not only acting 
collectively, but that they anderstood that they were acting collect- 
ively; that if was a joint Declaration of Independence, and war 
against the mother-country, and .that independence was asserted 
jointly, but for the benefit of each colony in its separate existence. 
Il cite the concluding paragraph of the Declaration of Independence 
in further confirmation of this view : 

We, therefore, the RerresenTatives of the UNtTED STATES OF AMERICA IN GEN- 
ERAL CONGRESS assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for the 


rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by the Authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly PUBLISH and DECLARE, that these United Colonies 


are, and of Right ought to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT STaTEs; that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; 
aud that, as FREK AND INDEPENDENT STATEs, they have full Power to levy war, con- 
clude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
Things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of rightdo. And, for the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor. 


By that instrument the Colonies, for their joint and several benefit, 
declared that they were sovereign and independent; but it was a 
simple declarationof independence, It will be seen and noted that they 
prescribed no rights or obligations as between themselves. They pre- 
scribed no specific means by which that independence which they as- 
serted by that instrnment should be maintained, and made good and 
elfective, There was thereby created no general government, not even 
a league, by and through which they might accomplish the purposes 
that they signified their intention to accomplish. But war was then 
lagrant; acommon interest drove them together, and impelled them to 
unityofaction, It seems tome a very remarkable illustration of their 
high patriotism that they adhered to their common interest so steadily, 
so successfully, without, literally without, a national government or a 
national head; they went on and maintained the war for seven years 
and asserted independence successfully. But even at the moment of 
the Declaration of Independence, I believe it was seen that a general 
government was absolutely essential in order to attain the great ends 
they had in view, and from time to time the statesmen of that day, 
often acting with those engaged in the military service, co-operated 
to organize something like a federal head, a government, or a league 
for the purpose of exercising power for the common benefit of all the 
Colonies. 

The Colonies were first called “ United States of America” in the 
Declaration of Independence. After that they were styled, in Con- 
gress and elsewhere, “The United States of America.” 

In pursuance of the purpose, however, in which they had embarked 
in the manner described, a national league, commonly called the 
Confederation, was agreed upon between the Colonies. 

The Articlesof Confederation did not provide a government; it was 
« league, a confederation; and the rights of the several Colonies, then 
called States, were reserved to themselves by express provision in the 
Articles of Confederation. The first article provided as follows: 

The style of this Confederacy shall be “ The United States of America.” 


It was called a “ Confederacy.” The second article shows the fixed 


jurisdiction, and right whichis not by thisConfederation expressly dclegate; 
United States in Congress assembled. 








purpose to retain the separate absolute sovereignty and independence 
of the several States. Article 2 provides: 


Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every pons r. 


to the 


These Articles of Confederation conferred upon Congress very lin. 


ited powers. Theyonly provided for a Congress ; there was no sepa- 
rate executive power provided ; nor was there any judicial power 
established by them. The whole power conferred by the States in the 
Confederation was lodged in Congress alone, and the powers conferred 
operated only upon the States as States; they did not operate upon 
the people atall. Even inthe matter of raising revenue the Congres, 
did not have power to levy taxes upon the people; if only had power 
to declare that certain amounts of money were required and to signify 
these wants in a proper way to the States, and it remained to the 
States to say whether they would supply the same or not. 


The Articles of Confederation, I repeat, simply established a league 


between the United States. It did not in fact assume or purport to 
be a government. It was a mere agency, and ill-contrived, to accor- 
‘plish the great purposes necessary to be effected by a national govern- 
ment ora government at all. It lacked many of the most essential ele- 
ments of government. I think, in fact, it was not contemplated that 
it should be a government, but that it should be an agency to answe1 
the then present purpose in the achievement of independence. But 
the great men of the country of that time saw and felt very sensih|) 
the want of a national Government with power, and capable of sup 


plying means, to develop a vast undeveloped country at home, to 
resist aggressions from abroad, and to maintain that independence 


and liberty which had been asserted successfully under adverse cir- 
cumstances and at the cost of many precious lives. 


After an experience of a,few years and after long discussion and 
great and complicated troubles, in and out of Congress, the Congress 
of the Confederation recommended to the several States the propriety 
of electing delegates to a convention to frame a constilutional govern- 
ment for the United States; and that their purpose was to create a 
government appears by what I shall read from their proceedings. It 
was provided by Congress in these words : 

Whereas there is provision in the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
fot making alterations therein, by the assent of a Congress of the United States 
and of the Legislatures of the several States; and whereas experience hath evinced 
that there are defects in the present Confederation, as a mean to remedy which 
several of the States, and particularly the State of New York, by express instruc 
tions to their Delegates in Congress, have suggested a convention for the purposes 
expressed in the following resolution; and such convention appearing to be th 
most probable mean of establishing in these States a firm NATIONAL GOVERN 
MENT: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of Congress, it isexpedient that. on tho second Mon- 
day in May next, a convention of Delegates, who shall have been appointed by 
the several States, be held at Philadelphia, for the sole and express purpose of 
revising the Articles of Confederation, and reporting to Congress, and the several 
Legislatures, such alterations and provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in 
Congress and contirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution adequate to 
the exigencies of government, and the preservation of the Union. 


It thus appears that the Congress of the Confederation at that time 
did not understand or appreciate the fact, for it did not ex st, that 
they represented a government at all. They saw and recognized tlic 
necessity for a national government, and the great desire wa that a 
national government should be established, and hence they say in 
the preamble to the resolution, “the most probable means of estab- 
lishing in these States a firm national government ;” and in the reso- 
lution itself, “to render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exi- 
gencies of Government and the preservation of the Union.” 

In pursuance of that resolution the several States appointed dele- 
gates to meet in such convention as that suggested, and a convention 
did meet in the city of Philadelphia for the purpose specified in the 
resolution just read. That convention when it assembled devised and 
submitted t6 the people of the several States of the Union the present 
Constitution of the United States, except the amendments thereto. 

Can any one doubt that at the time this convention assembled 
every State in the Union under the Confederation was absolutely 
sovereign and independent? I am sure there is no doubt about it. 
It is manifest they were. The Articles of Confederation purported 
to be a mere league, and they were bound to each other only by a 
pledge of faith. The articles provided obligations, provided rights; 
they declared the Union, but they provided no means for enforcing 
rights and obligations, nor did they provide any means for maintain- 
ing the Union, unless the several States should see fit to furnish the 
same, of whatsoever nature; there was nothing pledged to that en 
except merely their good faith, and the history of those times shows 
that frequently this was ill-kept. 

The Federal head, the Congress, by virtue of the powers with which 
it was invested by the Articles of Confederation, did not even claim 
to assert rights against the States, or to do anything except by the 
sanction of the States. I think it is clear beyond controversy th: 
by the Declaration of Independence and under the Articles of Confe«|- 
eration the States were absolutely sovereign and independent; bul 
this agency of the States—the Congress—and the several States them- 
selves, and the people, saw that there was an absolute and overruling 
necessity that they should have not merely a Federal league, but ® 
great national Government, clothed with all the essential powers an 
immunities of government. 

And let me here remark, Mr. President, the present Union was ot 
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the production of speculation and theory : it was not a system of gov- 
ernment devised by a political philosopher or a theorist. It had its 
originin the necessities that grew out of the contest for independence. 
It was the circumstances that surrounded the Colonies that forced the 
Union that established independence ; joint dependence gave rise to 
necessities, Wants, interests, and ties that resulted naturally wd logi- 
cally in the establishment of the Constitution, The Constitution and 
the Union was the logical sequence of independence. It was not the 
offspring of the brain of any of the great men ol that «lay ; if was not 
the offspring of the brain of a great statesman of this country or of 
any country; it was a great political necessity experienced by the 
people of every section of the Confederation, It grew out of the ne- 
cessities of the States as States and of people as persons; if was vir- 
tualiv devised, certainly ratilied, by the people ; it was the creature 
of the circumstances that surrounded the American people at that 
time; it was devised, established, and sanctioned by the American 
people as the shield and bulwark of their liberties. Llow precious it 
ought to be to them! 

The framers of the Constitution recognized the fact that, by virtue 
of the Declaration of Independence, each State was sovereign, and 
sovereign to all intents and purposes. North Carolina, for example, 
hy virtue of that Declaration, and especially after it was made good, 
Was as sovereign as Great Britain or France or Russia or any power ou 
earth. ‘The same remark applies to each of the thirteen States at that 
time. They were each absolutely sovereign and independent. dut, 
as Lsaid a moment ago, they saw the necessity of having a great na- 
tional Governinent to promote their common general interests. That 
such was their purpose appears manifest in the resolution which I 
have just read passed by the Congress of the confederation. They 
suggested that a national Government was necessary. In pursuance 
of that suggestion the people through their properly constituted au- 
thorities appointed delegates to a convention to frame a constitution 
fora national Government, and the convention assembled, and to that 
extent the people ratified the suggestion. 

What, then, did that convention do? What could it do? What could 
the people of the several States, after the convention had taken action, 
do by way of ratifying what it had framed and presented to them? 
They were absolutely sovereign, and they could do just what they 
pleased. Every State was as sovereign as any power could be politi- 
cally. Was it not competent for any State to surrender a part of its 
sovereignty for the purpose of creating another government for par- 
ticular purposes? And was it not competent for that State to say 
how much of that sovereign power it would delegate to and vest in 
another government for itsown benetit jointly with other sovereignties ? 
And if it was competent for one State to say so, was it not as compe- 
ient for another State to say the same thing; and did they not dothat 
very thing? The answer to these questions is manifest. The Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution saw the necessity, not only of hav- 
ing the co-operation of all the States for general purposes manifestly 
national, but saw too that it was necessary that that national gov- 
ernment shouldhave ample power to execute such purposes and to all 
these ends, certain absolute and sovereign powers, and hence it pro- 
vided then, Each one of the States was content to see a national 
government organized ; to see conferred upon that national govern- 
ent certain sovereign and absolute powers of government which 
tha! national government might exercise as thoroughly and completely 
as aby sovereign power onearthcould. But it was competent for the 
States to fix the measure of such delegated power and define the limit 
of national sovereignty, for the States were absolute in their power ; 
they could fix the limit and provide that it should never be departed 
from or passed over. 

What, then, did that convention de in this respect ? They provided 
a national governament—not a league, not a confederation merely—but 
a national government, a government absolutely sovereign within its 
sphere, which operated upon the States in some respects, and in other 
respects operated directly upon the people of the States as American 
people; and hence comes the expression “the American people,” a 
common people, one people in those national respects. That conven- 
tion also invested the General Government with certain powers which 
were common both to the State and General Government. 

I will make a simple reference to one or two of the powers conferred 
upon the General Government which operate upon the States as States, 
and others that operate directly upon the people, in order to give a 
clearer view of the nature of the General Government. 

There is a provision in the Constitution that each State should have 

certain representation in Congress, that each State should have two 
Senators, and thus the States as States make up the Senate of the 
United States. In that way it operated directly upon the States and 
recognized the State government as a State government. ‘There were 
certain other provisions which conferred upon Congress power to pass 
laws operating directly upon the people, as for example the provision 
which empowered Congress to levy taxes for the support of the Gov- 
ernment and to accomplish any purpose within the scope of the Con- 
stitution. 
' There were other concurrent powers, powers common to both the 
State aud Federal Government. The States by virtue of the Consti- 
tution might pass insolvent laws; Congress might by virtue of the 
Constitution pass a general bankrupt law, in which case the insolvent 
laws would be superseded. 

So then we see that the Constitution, framed by the convention 


which assembled in Philadelphia for the purpose, did what? Lt pro- 
vided that in certain respects the several States should retain their 
absolute and independent powers and sovereignty, and in reference to 
those powers they should be as absolute and sovereign as they were 
before the Constitution was framed, as they were on the day the Decla- 
ration of Independence was adopted; that as by certain other powers 
which were conferred upon the national Government by them, they 
created a national goverament, and in those respects the national 
Government was to become as absolute, as sovereign and independ 
ent, aud as powerfulas the States t hemselves in reference to the powers 
which were reserved tothem; and inreference tocertainother powers, 
that the States and the Federal Government 
concurrently. 

So it must be plain that the 
ment, 


should exercise them 


convention framed a mixed govern- 
The States reserved all power not conferred. That was so by 
plain construction: but the people of fle United States fearing that 
there might be some doubt about that, and that in time the General 
Government might become too powerful, provided in an amendment 
to the Constitution, as originally framed, that 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 


teem 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the peop 


x 
Then how does our system of govermnentoperate? Lt seems obvi 

ous that the State governments have in certain respects absolute soy 

ereignty,and powers accordingly, and with which the Federal Goyern 

inent has no power whatsoever to interfere. What are some of those 
rights? If the State government is republican in its nature, the peo 

ple may frame it as they will. They may previde how the chief 
executive shall be elected, how the Legislature shall be cleeted, how 
the judges shall be elected or appointed, how the counties in the State 
shall be laid off, how county officers shall be elected or appointed, 
and the Federal Government has no power whatever tointerfere. All 
these matters were reserved to the States,and in (hese and many other 
respects they were left absolutely sovereign, and Congress cannot 
interfere with them in any way or manner whatsvever. 

Then there were certain other powers which were conferred upon 
the Union. One was the power “to levy war.” Can there be any 
doubt that the Union is absolutely sovereign and possesses absolute 
power in the matter of levying war? 


Again, Congress has power 
“to coin money.” 


Is there any doubt that the Federal Government 
is absolutely sovereign inthe matter of coining money, that Congress 
has the power of regulating the manner of cleeting members to 
the lower branch of Congress, and the times of electing Senators 
by the State Legislatures, and that such power is absolute?’ In 
those and many other respects the Union is as absolutely sovereign 
and powerful as the States are sovereign in the respects that 1 have 
just mentioned as pertaining to them, and in all the powers reserved 
tothem. Thus we have a mixed government; we have a mixed sys- 
tem of government. The States are sovereign in their sphere; the 
Federal Government is sovereign in its sphere. Lach government 
isof the other and for the other; each government isin aid of the other. 
In certain respects they are absolutely distinct, distinct sovereiguties, 
and absolutely sovereign according to the prescribed distinctions; 
and in certain other respects, they are sovereign all together. [think 
our Government may be styled essentially a mixed government, It is 
essentially imperium in imperio; it is a government within a govern- 
ment. And it follows as a consequence that the allegiance of the 
citizen is double; itis in certain respects to the State; in certain 
respects to the Federal Government. This allegiance is in entire har- 
mony with this system of government. 

But these distinctions are essential to its very nature; they are 
essential to its existence. Suppose the States were stricken dowu so 
that local government should cease absolutely ; suppose all State lines 
and laws and power and sovereignty should be wiped out; is it the 
opinion of any sensible person that this Government could last a 
great while? Would it be possible for Congress to go on and leyis- 
late fur the State of North Carolina, for example, or that territory 
embraced by the State of North Carolina, regulate its counties, its 
county attairs, its cities and towns? There would be no end of legis- 
lation ; local and sectional interests and strifes and jealousies would 
spring up that would result in the early destruction of the nation. 
The truth is—and the more I thiuk of it the more Lam convinced 
of it—the State system of this Government is the great groundwork 
of our American system of government, and essential to the existence 
of freedom. Strike that down, the State governments and our system 
amd our liberties must perish. The sovereignty of the State within 
its sphere is as essential to the existence of our system of govern- 
ment as the existence of the Union itself. I do not believe that 
if the States were torn loose frou the Union they could exist and 
maintain their liberties for any considerable length of time; and, on 
the other hand, I do not believe that if the States were destroyed, 
either directly or by frittering their powers away, and we had a vast 
consolidation, the Union, as such consolidation, could exist or last for 
any considerable lengthof time. These distinetions of political right, 
these limitations upon the State governments and upon the Federal 
Government, are essential and vital features in our system. We are 
bound to preserve them if we are patriotic and desire to see our ip 
stitutions perpetuated. Then whosvever would break them down, 
destroy them, or impair their usefulness must be deemed unfriendly 
to our system of free government; they are false to patriotic duty, 
they are enemies to the people! 
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Now, Mr. President, to come a little nearer to the point before the 

Senate. I havesaid that in the formation of a State government the 
manner of electing the governor and the other officers commonly called 
the State officers, the Legislature, and the judiciary, is a matter that 
peculiarly belongs to the State government, Congress in the exercise 
of powers that refer to the States must then do what? They must 
recognize the officers of the State government, the governor and the 
other State officers and the Legislature and judiciary of the State, 
is those officers are ascertained to he according to the constitution 
and lawsofthe State. Congress has no power, in apy conceivable view, 
too into a State government to inquire whether so many fraudulent 
rnor and so many legal votes for 
other, or whether a certain member of thr Levislature waselected 
fraudulently or otherwise. Those are questions that pertain to the 
State alone, and which the proper State authority must determine. 
Congress must ascertain what governor was elected according to the 
constitution and laws of the State and by the proper lawful consti- 
tutional authorities of the State: but it cannot review, Ignore, or 
overrule the determinations of the State authority, and for the plain 
reason that touching these matters the State has absolute power and 
jurisdiction. In the same way it is essential that Congress shall as- 
certain what particular body is the Legislature of the State as ascer- 
tained to be the Legislature of the State by the constituted lawful 
authorities under the constitution and laws of the State; and when 
it becomes necessary to come in contact with the judiciary, as in a 
conecivable case it might be, Congress is not to recognize whom it 
pleases, but if must recognize that judge, if must recognize that 
court, which is ascertained to be such by the constitution and laws 
and authorities of the State government under that constitution and 
laws. 

Henee, in the election of a United States Senator, the Senate by 
virtue of the power conferred by the Constitution of the United 
States cannot goon to inquire whether a particular member of the 
Legislature was elected or whether he received so many fraudulent 
votes and so many votes that were not frandulent. It has nothing to 
do with that matter. All that the Senate in that case can do is to 
ascertain whether a particular person was ascertained by the Legis- 
lature to be elected a member of that body; and when that is ascer- 
tained, that is the end of it. So Congress has no power to inquire 
whether a person acting as governor of a State, recognized by the 
constitution and laws of the State as the governor, was elected by 
frandulent votes or otherwise. The question of how the election was 
held, whether fraud was practiced or foree was employed at the 
election, Congress cannot undertake to determine; these questions 
pertain to the State anthority alone; their decision is final, and for the 
reason stated. That is a matter which belongs particularly to the 
State authorities; and when they have determined it, whether they 
have determined it right or wrong, Congress is bound to recognize 
and act upon their determination, whether it please or does not please 
Congress. So, Lsay, in determining whether a Senator applying for 
admission into this body has been elected, the Senate cannot inquire 
into the validity of the election of the several members of the Legis- 
lature choosing him. It can only inquire whether that Legislature 
elected the Senator, sent him forward here as Senator according to 
the laws of the United States, and whether it was the Legislature of 
the State, as ascertained by the authoritiesof the State, according to its 
constitution and laws. It might possibly happen that the authorities 
of the State government are so corrupt that they would tolerate a 
Legislature under color of law which is false in fact; but Congress 
cannot control that; the Constitution and the law do not presume 
such a state of things, and if they did the proper State tribunals are 
supreme in such matters. 

Let me illustrate by my own case. Suppose when I applied for 
admission here it had been suggested that half of the members of 
my Legislature were elected by fraudulent means; could any one 
who understands the Constitution of this country pretend that the 
Senate would have a right to go back of what had been ascertained 
by the authorities of the State and see whether that was so? Surely 
no such proposition would be advocated seriously by any one. So 
that in reference to that matter the Congress of the United States is 
concluded by what the State authorities under the constitution and 
laws of the State have adjudged to be the facts. If the Legislature, 
for example, is charged with ascertaining who is elected governor at 
a particular election and his governorship should come into question 
in any way before the Federal authorities, or Congress particularly, 
Congress cannot go on to inquire whether he had received so many 
legal and so many illegal votes; Congress cannot go on to inquire 

hether so many men were driven away from the polls, or as to the 
fairness or unfairness of the election. That is a matter which per- 
tains exclusively to the State. It is one of those sovereign powers 
which are reserved to the State ; Congress has nothing to do with it; 
and when the authorities of the State, I repeat, under the constitu- 
tion and laws of the State, have ascertained a particular person to 
he governor, Congress is obliged to accept that fact. Whatever may 
be our opinions about the validity of the election, about the man- 
ner in which it was brought about, we have nothing in the world 
to do with that. All that Congress can inquire into is, was this par- 
tienlar person claiming to be governor ascertained by the constitution 
and laws of the State to be the governor of that State; and if that 
is ascertained, that is the end of it. 


votes were cast for a person for gos 
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There are some instances in which acts of Congress operate direct} y 
on the people, and where it becomes of very great importance for oye 
branch of Congress particularly to ascertain whether an election wy 
conducted honestly and fairly or otherwise. Whena memberiselectod 
to the other branch of Congress, he is elected in pursuance of t}, 
laws passed by Congress, unlessin the case of absence of laws passed })y 
Congress, unde? laws passed by the several States. In that case, whe), 
two or more persons present their credentials to the other House of 
Congress, it becomes competent and necessary under the Constity 
tion of the United States that the House should inquire into the fac; 
whether the election was fair and whether the votes cast were fraud 
ulent or otherwise. That is one of the cases where the Constitutioy 
operates directly upon the people. But in the case of a Senator, thi 
Constitution operates upon the State and it becomes necessary to 
ascertain the State government, the proper authorities of the State 
government, and when this is determined there is the end of power. 
And in this way alone are the State aut horities—oflicers—to be reco 
nized by the Federal Government for all purposes under our system 
of government. 

My purpose in thus referring at some length to the Constitution 
andthe theory and system of our Government, both State and Federa|, 
is to arouse thought upon the subject of our Government as well as to 
fix the ground work of what I desire to say in reference to the || 
under consideration. This country has been in a state of revolution 
for the last fourteen years. We have wandered far from constity 
tional limitations. The people have in a great measure lost sight o| 
the Constitution and the supreme importance of it; and what is worse, 
and if possible more alarming and dangerous than that, the guardians 
of their liberties seem to have grown wild, and when they want to 
accomplish an end they do not stop to inquire whether it is constitu- 
tional or otherwise; if they have the physical majority they go on and 
doit. I think the time has come when Senators particularly, in some 
measure the special guardians of the Constitution, in consideriny 
questions of the present kind, should cast aside party considerations, 
should remember that we are trying to free ourselves from the effects 
of a revolution, to get back to the landmarks of the Constitution, 
and to start anew upon that instrument, which I think is essential to 
our existence for any considerable time as anation of people. LT want 
the Senate to think about the Constitution ; how it bears upon this 
question and upon many other questions which affect particularly my 
section of the country at this time, and not set precedents that they and 
the country may regret in the future. Louisiana suffers to-day ; Arkan- 
sas suffers to-day ; South Carolina suffers to-day; Alabama and other 
States suffer to-day from flagrant violations of constitutional rights; 
but this day of suffering will pass away, I trust in God, by and by ; 
but the time will come when the other States of the Union may sutfer 
in the same or like manner or in a worse way, if we set dangerous 
precedents, as I think we are about to do in this case. 

Sir, it is the high duty of the Senate, it is the high duty of Congress, 
by every possible means to get the Government back to its old moor- 
ings under the Constitution, to let the Constitution operate once more 
so that it can be said, and not only said but that the people may fee), 
that they have a constitutional government and that it operates in 
fact and truth for the benefit of everybody, whether he was engaged 
lately in war or otherwise. Why, sir, we see a spirit of persecution 
manifested in many quarters against those people who fought in the 
South during the late war against the Union. I am sorry that there 
was any cause for fighting; L wish there had been no fight; I did not 
desire the war; I did all I could to avertit; but the circumstances of 
the country were such as to make the war almost inevitable; it was the 
natural consequence of an unhappy controversy that both the North as 
well as the South were responsible for. Why should the statesmen 
of the Union, now that the war is over and for years past, go wild 
over the fact that this country hada war? The war, terrible and 
bloody and disastrous as it was, especially to one section of the Union, 
was a great event it is true, but nothing uncommon in the life-time 
of acountry. It comes in the course of natural events. By and by 
it will be said that it was one of the wars in the life-time of the Ameti- 
can Republic. Thatis not the only warthiscountry willhave. W: 
shall see war after war in the great future which awaits the country. 
The war that we have passed through, will be spoken of as a mere 
event in the life-time of the nation, And what is our duty as American 
citizens and as sensible men and statesmen? It is to put the war behind 
us, to put its follies, its crimes behind us, and let us learn lessons of 
national virtue and patriotism from it, and endeavor to restore tlic 
Government to the firm hold under the Constitution that if had ou 
the American people anterior to the late war. It ought to be the 
policy of the Government, its statesmen, its people, to win back the 
affections of those who fought against theGovernment. They need the 
help and protection of the Government; the Government necds aud 
wants their help, and above that their affections. ’ 

If, then, our system of Government is such as I have endeavore: 
to show it to be, what isthe relation of Louisiana at this moment to 
the Union? Let us examine. 

Louisiana came into the Union years after it had anexistence. ‘The 
territory which is now embraced in the State of Louisiana belonged 
anterior to the 30th of April, 1803, to France. The United States 
acquired the territory of Louisiana by treaty, dated April 30, 1°05. 
And I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a particular pro- 
vision in that treaty, which goes te show that the United States are 
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under not only the common obligations to the people of Lousiana 
that they are to other States of the Union, but that there is an express, 
solemn treaty stipulation resting upon them, in addition to the obli- 
vations they owe to the other States of the I nion. I will read the 
clause of the treaty to which I refer. It was provided in the third 
article of the treaty that— 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into the Union of the 
United States and admitted a8 SOON as possible, according to the pi inciples of the 
Vederal Constitation, to the enjoyment of all the rights, alvantages, and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; and in the mean time they shall be maintained 
ind protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion 
which they profess. 

So that I say there is not only the common obligation resting upon 
the Union to protect the State of Louisiana when protection becomes 
necessary, that rests upon the Union to protect other States, but that 
obligation is intensified, if possible, by this express, solemn treaty 
stipulation; so that it is our business now to be anxious and to be as 
expeditious as the nature of the case will allow to re-establish that 
State in the Union and the people of it in all their rights under the 
Constitution and under this treaty. 

After the territory that is now embraced in the State of Louisiana 
(and a vast extent of territory besides was acquired by the treaty just 
mentioned) an act of Congress was passed, on the 20th of February, 
1811, by which it was provided that the inhabitants of a certain por- 
tion of that territory now embraced by the State of Louisiana might 
calla convention and form a constitution. The convention was re- 
quired by that act first to determine if they would form a constitu- 
tion and State government, and if so they were first to adopt the 
Constitution of the United States, and secondly to make a constitu- 
tion republican in its form and send the same to Congress. If Con- 
gress, at the next session after such action should be taken by the 
people of that territory, should not disapprove such constitution, in 
that case Congress pledged itself to admit the State of Louisiana into 
the Union as one of the States and upon an equal footing with the 
other States of the Union. A convention was called in the State of 
Louisiana in pursuance of the enabling act of Congress, and that 
convention complied in all respects with the act of Congress, and the 
constitution formed by it was presented to Congress, and by an act 
approved April 8, 1512, the State of Louisiana was admitted into the 
Union asa member thereof on an equal footing with the original 
States; and this act provided for representation in Congress, and 
made all such provisions as were necessary to enable the State of 
Louisiana to take every possible benetit of the Union. 

Thus if was determined by Congress at that time that Louisiana 
was a State; that it was a State with a government republican in its 
form, and admitted into the Union, and it has continued a member of 
the Union from that day to this; and it has always maintained a 
republican form of government. 

I wish here to call attention to an expression or a manner of ex- 
pression which, with all respect, L regard certainly as an impropriety ; 
it is certainly illogical. It seems to me that gentlemen generally in 
this debate have treated the officers of the State of Louisiana as the 
State government. Isubmit that that is not so. The government of 
Louisiana is embodied in the constitution of the State. That consti- 
tution, and the laws enacted in pursuance of it, provide for certain 
officers; but the officers do not make the government republican or 
otherwise in its form. They are the mere instruments by and through 
which the government and its affairs are administered; and they 
have nothing to do with the form of government. The form of goy- 
ernment is established and defined by the constitution itself; and 
the officers of the government are the mere instruments through and 
by which the constitution and laws operate. So that all that has 
been said about whether Louisiana has a republican form of govern- 
ment is beside the case. The constitution is there, the laws are there; 

and Congress has said repeatedly tliat it was and is republican in 
form; and in that respect harmonizes with the Constitution of the 
United States; and we need not waste one moment of time in dis- 
cussing whether it is republican or not. It is republican. That is 
not the controversy here. ‘The controversy is as to who lawfully ad- 
ministers this government, and who are its properly authorized ofticers 
und agents, and to be recognized as such. 

_Isaid a moment ago that Louisiana had remained in the Union ever 
since 1812 as one of the States composing it, and I meant all I said. 
It is true the people of Louisiana engaged in the late war, and they 
undertook to pass what they called an ordinance of secession. I need 
not tell a lawyer that that ordinance was absolutely null and void. 
It had no effeet in the world any more than if I were to sit down 
to-day and write an ordinance dissolving Congress; for neither by 
the constitution of the State of Louisiana nor by the Constitution of 
the Union was any such power reserved to that State or conferred in 
any way whatsoever. That ordinance was null, and at most only a 
revolutionary measure, and the State continued in the Union, and in 
the Union to all intents and purposes, and has continned so for all 
purposes from the 8th of April, 1312, until this moment. The mere 
fact that the people of Louisiana, or any considerable portion of them, 
engaged in war against the United States did not destroy the State 
government; did not destroy any right the people of Louisiana had 
under the Union or in the United States until they should be pro- 
ceeded against according to the Constitution and laws for offenses 


against the United States; and it did not destroy the official character | valid; and they are as valid and binding as the Constitution itsel! 









of the officers who filled the offices under the constitution and laws 
of Louisiana. Their acts as ofiicers during the whole war were good 
de jure as, well as de facto to all intents and purposes, so far as they 
harmonized with the constitution and laws of the State of Louisiana 
in harmony with the Constitution and the lawsof the United States ¢ 
and therefore (and I insist that this is good, sound law, and I chal 
lenge reasonable contradiction) every act done by the governor of 
Louisiana, done by the Legislature of Louisiana, by every judge ot 
Louisiana during the whole war not in aid of war and hostile to the 
Union, that was in harmony with the constitution and laws of Louisi 
ana and the Constitution and laws of the United States, was eood to 
all intents and purposes for the benefit of every human being in 
State of Louisiana, for the benetit of every human being in the Union, 
whenever those acts harmonized with the constitution and laws ¢ 
that State in harmony with the Constitution and laws of the Unit 
States. With all due respect to everybody, I challenge any one | 
point to any clause of the Constitution which in terms or by reasons 
ble construction confers upon the United States, or any power under 
them, the power to destroy a State government or suspend the constitn 
tion and laws of any State for one moment. The notion that such 
power exists contravenes the essential features of our system of go 
ernment ; it is destructive of them. So far from the truth of such 
proposition, the Government of the United States is bound perpetually 
to uphold the State governments under the Constitution and laws. 
Some one may ask, “Is it possible that you say a rebel officer could 
do a lawful act, that a man who had been guilty of treason against 
this Government could do a legal act?” Mr. President, Ido so insist, 
and confidently. I say that an official act done by an officer who has 
been guilty of treason while in office is just as good to all intents and 
purposes for the benefit of the Government and those who are to have 
benefit under it, as if it were done by him who had adhered to the 
Government all his life. Let me make that clearer by supposing a 
case. If it were possible, let me suppose that the Chief Justice of the 
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Supreme Court of the United States had done an act of treason one’ 


week ago. To-day he sits upon the bench and delivers an opinion in 
a case the most important that could come before that court. Next 
week he shall be tried and convicted of treason and exeented. Will 
anybody who knows pretend that such a decision of the Chief Justice 
would be invalid because he had been guilty of treason? 8 
idea is shocking to the legal mind! 

I say, therefore, that the State of Louisiana has never been out of 
the Union; and believing in the principles that L have advocated, I 
believe that every reconstruction act which was passed by Congress 
was absolutely null and void and in violation of the spirit and letter 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is yet, then, is it not? 

Mr. MERRIMON. My friend, I have no doubt, is ready to ask me 
is it possible that you say the acts of reconstruction are all void, and 
reconstruction must go to pieces and fail? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely asked the honorable Senator, if they were 
void then, are they not void yet? 

Mr. MERRIMON. No, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam happy to hear that. 

Mr. MERRIMON. They are not void; andit may be as well to state 
now the reason why they are not void. I have a good reason for 
saying they are not void. I say that the reconstruction acts at the 
time they were passed were unconstitutional and void. I say that 
neither the President nor the Congress of the United States had con 
stitutional authority to depose the officers of the several States of 
the South, for the States remained in the Union; and if every office: 
filling the offices of the several States was a traitor, his acts in har 
mony with the constitution and laws of the States and in harmony 
with the Constitution and laws of the United States were good to all 
intents and purposes. If they were guilty of treason they might be 
tried and convicted and executed, but still their acts as officers were 
good according to the Constitution and laws of this country and a¢ 
cording to all laws with which I am acquainted. 

But my friend asks, are those acts void yet? Isay no. Why do I 
say so? I say that reconstruction was revolutionary in its character, 
and I say that a revolution can be accomplished and made good in 
this country and under our system of laws as well as in any other 
country and under any systemof laws. The reconstruction acts were 
passed ; they were accepted by the people of the South—it is true 
they were forced upon them; they organized State governments under 
them, and they are estopped to say that they have not accepted these 
revolutionary acts and policy of reconstruction and are bound by 
them. The people of every State that adhered to the Union during 
the late war have accepted those acts and acted upen them, and so 
have the States, and they are estopped. Not only have the peopk 
of the whole Union in that way recognized these laws and acted upon 
them, but every department of the Government has recognized them. 
Congress passed them, and thus recognized them. Congress has re- 
peatedly recognizec’ them in sundry ways since their passage. The 
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Executive of the Government has recognized them, and all the officers 


of the executive department and the judiciary of the country have 
recognized them. The reconstruction measures have become are\ 
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tion accomplished, they have been successfully carried into effect and 
the American people submitted to them—accepted them—and they 


are bound by them, they are estopped now to say that they were not 
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until they shall in accordance with the Constitution be changed or 
modified, if this were possible at all. 

There is a high precedent in the history of the country from which 
we derive most of our laws and our notions of government for this 
opinion of mine. I refer to the revolution in England of 1685. In 
that case the whole government was changed. That was a peaceful 
revolution. A new Parliament was authorized and organized by the 
order of a foreign usurper, new judges were appointed, and without 
the spilling of blood a new government for England was inaugurated. 
The English people submitted to it, and accepted it, and made it 
yood ; aud the usurper became by the successful revolution as much 
and as thoroughly the King of England as any king that ever reigned, 
and that Parliament was as good and valid as any Parliament that 
ever sat in Great Britain. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If L do not interrupt my friend in a matter of 
history, thongh [ do not remember the circumstance myself as he 
may, | should like to ask him if on the restoration of King Charles 
If the Parliament of King Charles, instead of recognizing the revolu- 
tion, and validating it, did not on the contrary proceed on the idea 
that the times of Cromwell and the republic, if you eall it such, for 
a little while, had been utterly in violation of the constitution of 
Great Britain and of its government; and did they not take up the old 
laws as they stood before, and then grant their amnesties and special 
nets of restoration? 

Mr. MERRIMON,. I make no question as to the suggestion of my 
friend. Ihave no doubt there are many instances in history like 
the one the honorable Senator suggests; but that fact does notdestroy 
the force of the precedent L cite. [have no doubt that a revolution 
might take, place here to-day, indeed, | believe that a revolution is 
about to take place—has taken place—in the State of Louisiana, and 
that while this Congress may recognize it, another Congress may not. 
I believe, I undertake to say, that if this Congress shall go on and 
allow the Kellogg usurpation to remain in the State of Louisiana, up- 
held there by the military power of the United States, it will be an 
act of revolution in our Government. The people of Louisiana may 
be forced to submit to it; the people of the Union may be forced to 
submit to it temporarily; but another Congress will come, another 
Executive will come, and they may not recognize this usurpation ; 
they may not submit to it; they may overthrow it and make provis- 
ion for bringing the guilty parties to tardy justice. 

That is one of the very arguments I want to urge upon the Senate 
in favor of taking proper and legitimate constitutional action in this 
matter now. Because some revolutions are not recognized, because 
some revolutions are not acted upon, that is no reason why some 
other revolutions shall not be acted upon and accepted by the people 
as binding upon them. I have given an instance where in England 
the English people of all classes did submit to it and without the 
sword, and the action of the revolutionary government became the 
regular government of the country, and as well established as any 
government that ever prevailed in England. So after a great civil 
war inthiscountry revolutionary reconstruction has been accomplished 
and recognized and made effectual in the way and manner I have 
described. The invalid acts of Congress had the etfect to render the 
revolution orderly, if a revolution can in any proper sense be regarded 
as orderly, The revolution, I repeat, is valid, and for the reasons I 
have stated. 

In 1868 under these reconstruction laws the people of Louisiana 
formed a new constitution which was republican in its character and 
so recognized by Congress, and they elected officers under that con- 
stitution; a Mr. Warmoth was elected governor. Various other State 
officers were elected; a Legislature was elected; and a judiciary of 
the State was provided. These officers, or most of them except the 
Legislature, continued in office until 1872. In the mean time the 
Legislature had passed certain election laws. When the general State 
election of 1872 was held there were two candidates, a gentleman by the 
name of McEnery on one political party ticket, and a gentleman by the 
name of Kellogg upon the other like ticket, and there were two like 
tickets for State ofiicers and for members of the Legislature. 

The election was held. Immediately afterward, it was suggested 
that there had been fraud perpetrated in it. The votes were counted, 
as I insist and shall endeavor to show, by the proper legal anthor- 
ities of the State government; and according to the authorities and 
laws of that State it was ascertained that McEnery was elected gov- 
ernor and his associates on the same ticket were respectively elected 
to the State offices, anda majority of the Legislature on the same ticket, 
and they were all duly inaugurated in office, Kellogg, and those asso- 
ciated with him on his ticket,seeing that they were beaten, and know- 
ing and taking advantage of the disordered state of affairs in Louisi- 
ana and the South generally and the revolutionary state of feeling 
throughout the Union, declared and proclaimed his purpose not to yield 
to the ascertained result of the election. Thereupon he assumed to be 
governor of the State of Louisiana; he issued his proclamation to 
that effect, and he and his associates on his ticket were inaugurated 
by force as the officers of the State of Louisiana, and the Legislature 
which he insisted was elected upon his ticket was inaugurated as the 
lawful Legislature of that State. In effecting such usurpation he 
was upheld and sustained by the President, who sent United States 
troops to his aid, and as most manifestly appears without any an- 
thority, and, on the contrary, in violation of the Constitution and laws, 
whatever may have been his good intentions. 
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What I have thus stated is substantially true. Was Mr. Kellooe 
elected and inaugurated according to the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana? Were the other gentlemen on the State ticket on which 
he ran elected to be State officers, and inducted into office? Was the 
legislature known as the “McEnery legislature” elected by the people? 
And not only that, but were they ascertained to be elected according 
tothe constitution and laws of Louisiana? If so, then they are the lay. 
ful oliicers and Legislature of that State, and Congress is bound to 
recognize them, and they are entitled to be sustained under the Con- 
stitution. If, on the other hand, they were not ascertained to be so 
elected, then they are mere usurpers. 

I have heard lawyers here all the time say, that at all events the 
Kellogg government, whether regularly ascertained to be elected or 


not, was ade facto government. With all respect I deny it. I say, 


and shall endeavor to show, that Kellogg and his government are not 
de facto the governor and ofticers of the State of Lonisiana. Would any- 


body pretend that I was de facto governor of the District of Columbia 
if I were to go vefore a magistrate and take the oath prescribed for 


governor of this District, and taking afew hundred armed men at my 


back should proclaim myself governor and administer the government 


of the Districtof Columbia? Would any lawyer say in that case that 


I would bede facto the governor of the District of Columbia?) He would 
be regarded as insane if he maintained such a proposition. I should 
in that case be a mere usurper, and my acts would be absolutely nal! 


and void. And so, if Kellogg has not been ascertained by the coi- 
stitutional authorities of the State of Louisiana to be elected accord- 
ing to the constitution and laws of that State, he is not the governo; 
de facto; he is amere usurper; and those who purport to fill the other 
State offices are mere usurpers ; their legislature are mere usurpers, 
and their acts are absolutely null and void, and they will remain nul! 
and void forever, unless the proper constitutional authorities here- 
after shall see fit in the interest of the public good to contirin them. 


An ofticer de jure is one who comes into office according to the coy 


stitution and laws. An officer de facto is one who comes tnto an office 
under the color of law, but who upon inquiry is ascertained not to 
have been elected according to law. A usurper is not an officer d 
facto, and it is impossible that he should be. If one should go into 
the State Of Maryland to-day, take the oath prescribed by the con- 
stitution and laws of Maryland for the goveric. of Maryland, and 
should take an army at his back and proclaim hiaisclf governor and 
administer the constitution and laws of the State over so well, cVer so 


wholesomely for the people, he would not be a governor de facto; le 
would be a mere usurper, his acts absolutely void, and they woul 
remain void always, unless the properly constituted authorities of 
the State should, in the interest of the publie good, see proper in a 
legal way to ratify them; and I say the same of Kellogg, if I can 
show that Kellogg was not elected; and not only that, if [ can show 
that even if he were elected, if he even got a majority of the votes, 
that he was not ascertained to be elected by the constitutional author- 
ities of Louisiana, I shall have shown that he isa mere usurper, sus- 
tained by illegal force ; and he is there to-~lay not only a usurper, but 
forcing on the people of Louisiana a despotism by the armies of the 
United States. 

Now, sir, in order to see exactly how things stand in Louisiana it 
is very essential to refer to certain provisions of the constitution of 
that State, and I beg to do so even if I do it at the expense of being 
a Jittle tedious. By the constitution of Louisiana, that State has 
three co-ordinate branches of government—an executive branch, a 
legislative branch, and a judicial branch. The constitution provides, 
among others things, in reference to the executive branch in these 
words. I read article 48: 

The supreme executive power of the State shall be vested in a chief magistrate, 
who shall be styled the governor of the State of Louisiana. He shall hold his 
office during the term of four years, and, together with the lieutenant-governor, 
chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : 

What “follows” is very material. 

The qualitied electors for representatives shall vote for governor and lieutenant- 
governor at the time and place for voting for representatives. Thereturns of every 
election shall be sealed up and transmitted by the proper returning officer to the 
secretary of state. 

These are very material words, and I will read them again: 

The returns of every election shall be sealed up and transmitted by the proper 
returning officer to the secretary of state, who shall deliver them to the speaker of 


the house of representatives on the second day of the session of the General As- 
sembly then to be holden. 


And this is material also: 


The members of the General Assembly shall meet in the house of representa- 
tives to examine and count the votes. The person having the greatest number of 
votes for governor shail be declared duly elected; but in case of atie vote between 
two or more candidates, one of them shall immediately be chosen governor by 
joint vote of the members of the Géneral Assembly. 


Thus it will be seen that the constitution of Louisiana provides for 
&® governor; it prescribes the manner in which he shall be elected, 
and it prescribes the body that shall have jurisdiction to asceriain 
that he is elected. What is that body? The Legislature of the 
State—not the courts. That is a political question, and by express 
provision of the constitution does not and cannot belong to the judi- 
ciary—a fact necessary to be remembered and well considered in the 
present inquiry; but further, the Legislature is charged with the 
duty of ascertaining who was elected governor, and their decision 1s 
final. Sono proceeding could be instituted before any court of jus- 
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tice that could determine that question one way or another. 


The 
decision of the Legislature in that behalf is just as final and just as 
absolute as the decision of the supreme court of Louisiana in a mat- 
ter of which it had complete jurisdiction. There are other provisions 


that I wish to read. LI read now article 51: 

rhe governor shall enter on the discharge of his duties on the second Monday in 
January next ensuing his election, and shall continue in office until the Monday 
next succeeding the day that his successor shall be declared duly elected and shall 
have taken the oath or affirmation required by the constitution. 


I read now article 60: 


He shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the senate appoint, 
all oflicers: whose offices are established by the constitution, and whose appoiut- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for: Provided, however— 


And this is material— 


That the General Assembly shall have a right to prescribe the mode of appoint- 
ment to all other offices established by law. 


| read also article 61, which is material : 

‘The governor shall have power to fill vacancies that may happen during the recess 
of the senate by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of the next 
eeasion thereof, unless otherwise provided for in this constitution; buat no person 
who has been nominated for office and rejected by the senate shall be appointed to 
the same office during the recess of the senate. 

I read also article 60: 

Every bill which shall have passed both houses— 

Meaning both houses of the Legislature— : 
shall be presented to the governor; if he approve, he shall sign it; if he do not, 
he shall return it with his objections to the house in which it originated, which 
shall enter the objections at large upon its journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If, after such reconsideration two-thirds of all the members present in that house 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent with the objections to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered ; and if approved by two-thirds of the 
members present in that house it shall bea law. But in such cases the vote of 
both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of members vot- 
ing for or against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house respect- 
ively. If any bill shall not be returned by the governor within five days after it 
shall have been presented to him, it shall be a law in like manner as if he had 
sivned it; unless the General Assembly, by adjournment, prevent its return; in 
which ease the said bill shall be returned on the first day of the meeting of the 
General Assembly after the expiration of said five days, or be a law. 

These are the provisions in reference to the governor, material in 
the pending inquiry. I now read certain provisions of the constitu- 
tion in reference to the Legislature. I read article 15: 

The legislative power of the State shall be vested in two distinct branches ; the 
one to be styled the house of representatives, the other the senate, and both the 
General Assembly of the State of Louisiana. 

I also read articles 16 and 17: 

Art. 16. The members of the house of representatives shall continue in office 
for two years from the day of the closing of the general elections. 

Art. 17. aeprecenee renee be chosen on the first Monday in November every 
two years, and the election shall be completed in one day. The General Assembly 
shall meet annually on the first Monday in January, unless a different day be ap- 
pointed by law, and their sessions shall be held at the seat of government. 

I also read article 27: 

The members of the senate shall be elected for the term of four years; and when 


assembled, the senate shall have power to choose its own ollicers, except as herb- 
inafter provided. 


I also read articles 33 and 34: 
Art. 33. Not less than a majority of the members of each house of the General 


Assembly shall form a quorum te transact business; but a smaller number may 


adjourn from day to day, and shall have full power to compel the attendance of 
absent members. 


Arr. 34. Each house of the General Assembly shall judge of the qualifications, 
elections, and returns of its members: but acontested election shall be determined 
in such manner as may be prescribed by law. 

I read also article 46: 


teturns of all elections for members of the General Assembly shall be made to the 
secretary of state. 


I read also article 131: 


The seat of government shall be established at the city of New Orleans, and 


shall not be removed without the consent of two-thirds of the members of both 
houses of the General Assembly. 


I read also article 120: 

The General Assembly may determine the mode of filling vacancies in all offices 
for which provision is not made in this constitution. 

Mr. President, the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, under and 
by virtue of its constitution, was absolutely sovereign, except in so 
far as their powers were limited by the constitution of Louisiana and 
the Constitution of the United States. They had absolute power to 
make their election law as they would, so that it harmonized with 
the constitution of the State of Louisiana and the Constitution of 
the United States; and I maintain that for all material purposes the 
election laws which they passed, unwise as they were in some respects, 
were in harmony with the constitutions of that State and of the 
United States. In pursuance of their duties the Legislature of the 
State, about which there was no controversy, passed an election law, 
and it is material here inasmuch as so much has been suggested about 
the purpose of Governor Warmoth to control the election in 1872, so 
as to elect that ticket which he supported, to see when these laws 
were passed and under what auspices. 

The tirst election law, called the registration act, was passed March 
16,1870. On the same day the law regulating the manner of election 
was passed. These acts were passed by a sepuliioan Legislature; they 
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were passed more than twoandahalf years before the election of Novem- 
ber 4, 1872, washeld. The firstlaw was the registrationlaw. That was 
the law which provided the machinery for ascertaining who should 
vote. The voters of the State were required to register their names 
before the voting day came, so that they might have the evidence of 
their right to vote ready at the time the ballot-box was opened on the 
4th of November, 1872. Then the act called theelection law provided 
the way and manner by which the vote should be cast, by which the 
voters should go to a particular place and their votes should be re- 
ceived by a particular officer. Notwithstanding these election laws 
have been abused so much by the friends of the Kellogg usurpation, 
they were passed by a Legislature that was overwhelmingly republican ; 
they were passed during an administration that was overwhelmingly 
republican. The governor was republican; all the State officers were 
republican; the Legislature was republican ; the judges were republican 
at the time these acts were passed ; and the election in 1872 was held 
under and in pursuance of these acts. Notwithstanding they have been 
so much denounced, now that it turns out that somebody was elected 
who was distasteful to certain parties, [ undertake to say that these 
election laws provide with great precision and a degree of care by no 
means common for a free and fair election. The leading feature in 
it that I object to is that it authorizes the governor of the State, by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate, to appoint a registrar 
of voters. He might appoint an officer who was friendly to him, and 
that registrar might deny many persons the right to vote; but it 
‘cannot be taken that the law would operate in that way. Suppose, 
however, it would so operate, did the Legislature have the right to 
pass it? Nobody has controverted that it had. However objec- 
tionable that feature of the law may be, the Legislature had power 
to pass such a law; and it did pass it; and it was valid to all intents 
and purposes, however a dishonest and corrupt governor might pros- 
titute it; and if he should do so, that does not warrant Congress or 
any other power than a lawful power to ignore his act. 

But I repeat that, when I came to read this law, I was astonished, 
after what I had heard on the floor of the Senate, at the vast multi- 
plicity of provisions for the express purpose of providing an honest 
and fair election. The truth is. that republican Legislature did a 
great deal better than I had given them credit for. It was a fair 
law; it was a just law. It is true, a dishonest governor might prosti 
tute it; but so itis true that a dishonest judge may prostitute bis 
office ; a dishonest Senator may prostitute his office here; but thy 
Constitution and laws do not contemplate that he shall do it; nor 
did the constitution and laws of Louisiana contemplate that Gov- 
ernor Warmoth should prostitute his office in the exercise of that high 
power by appointing a dishonest man registrar of the voters of the 
State of Louisiana. 

But, then, it is said that this act was in conflict with the Constitu 
tion. The honorable Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CARPENTER] said 
so, and I will now advert to this view of the matter. I have great 
respect for the legal knowledge and ability of that Senator, and | 
heard and read his able speeches with great pleasure; but, with all 
respect to him, I dissent from his position to which I am now geing to 
make reference. He said that the constitution of Louisiana provided 
that the returns of all elections should be made to the secretary otf 
state. Thatis true. I have just read the clause of the constitution 
which so provides. Then he said this election act was void because 
it provided that the eleetion returns should be made to the governor 
of the State. I maintain that this provision of the act that the re- 
turns should be made to the governor is perfectly valid, and harmo 
nizes with the constitution. What is the provision? I will reread 
that article of the constitution so that we may look at it clearly all 
together. I read again article 46: 

Returns of all elections for members of the General Assembly shall be made to the 
secretary of state. 

Now I read section 54 of the election law : 


Beit further enacted, &c., That the governor, the lieutenant-governor, the secre- 
tary of state, and John Lynch, and T. C. Anderson, or a majority of them, shall be 
the returning ofticers for all elections in the State, a majority of whom shall consti 
tute a quorum, and have power to make the returns of all elections. In case of any 
vacancy by death, resignation, or otherwise by either of the board, then the vacancy 
shall be filled by the residue of the board of returning officers. The returning eth 
cers shall, after each election, before entering upon their duties, take and subscribe 
to the following oath before a judge of the supreme or any district court. 


That is all of theact material for the present purpose. [understood 
the honorable Senator to say that that provision was void becatse 1 
required that these returns should be made to the governor. It does 
require the returns to be made to the governor, but only for the pur- 
pose of transferring them to the proper authority to open and canvass 
them. This act constitutes the governor and certain other officers and 
persons the returning officers of the election, and L say that it was perfectly 
competent, however unwise, for the Legislature to make the governor 
the returning ofticer or to make him one of aboard of returning oflicers. 
Why not? Can anybedy point to any limitation in the constitution 
that prohibits it? I have looked in vain for any such provision. 

Mr. CARPENTER. AsIrecollect the provision of the constitution, 
it is that the returns shall be made to the secretary of state who 
shall lay them before the house on the convening of the Legislature, 
transferring them to the speaker of the house, and that the two 
houses shall count the votes for governor. That makes the secre- 
tary of state the custodian of the returns at first, and it is then his 
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duty to keep the returns until the Legislature meet and to hand them 
to the spe mo and then the Legislature count the votes for gover- 
nor. This law not only provides that they shall be sent to a different 
person, but provides that he shall do a totally different thing with 
them. Instead of sending them, as the secretary of state under the 
constitution must, to the Legislature, he must lay them before a can- 
vassing board, and they do the canvassing. It provides not only a 
different person to whom they shall be sent, but totally different 
machinery for canvassing the votes, as I recollect the constitution 
and the act. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The honorable Senator is mistaken about that. 
I concur with him that the constitution is plain that the returns 
are to be made to the secretary of state and the secretary of state is to 
send them to the Legislature; but the question between us is as to 
who is to send them to the secretary of state. Certainly the return- 
ing officers; but who are they? 

Mr. CARPENTER. They are to come up from the polls, 

Mr. MERRIMON. But who is the returning officer? This act pro- 
vides that the governor and the other persons named shall be the 
returning officers. There are a number of persons connected with 
the holding of elections: first, the registrar, then subordinate regis- 
trars; then there are the inspectors of election who hold the ballot- 
boxes and receive the votes. Then they are sealed and taken to 
another officer at the county seat, and then they are sent from the 
county seat to this board of officers composed of the governor and 
others, who by this very act are constituted the returning board. What 
do they do? The returning board canvass the vote. Having can- 
vassed it and made proper statements of it according to the provision 
of the law, what do they then do with the returns? They send them 
to the secretary of state just as they did in this case and as the consti- 
tution plainly requires? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Not at all. Under that law, as I understand, 
they do not send the returns which come to them at all. They send 
simply a statement of the result of their work; and in practice the 
Legislature did not have the returns, as I understand; they had this 
statement sent from the secretary of state. I speak of what was 
done by the Warmoth board. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I have had some experience in the matter of 
elections, and know something of the manner of holding elections. 
They are held substantially the same way in most of the States. 
There are first the inspectors of the election. They have the control 
of the ballot-box ; they receive the votes and put them into the ballot- 
box, and when the election is over they open the box and count the 
votes or seal the boxes and send them elsewhere to be counted. When 
the ballots are counted they are not sent to the county seat, but they 
send the statement of the vote—the calculation, list of voters, &c.—as 
officers have made the same up. In this case they did not pursue 
that course. In this case they sent votes and other papers all up to 
the returning ofticers—the returning board. They counted the votes, 
they opened all the papers sent up by the subordinates from the 
election places, they cast the vote up, and having ascertained the 
result to be in a particular way, they sent a properly certified copy 
of that result, as they ascertained it to be, to the secretary of state, 
and he sent that to the Legislature according to law. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Does the Senator understand that the ballots 
are sent up under that law ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not think they are. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The officers who conduct the election at the 
polls, as I understand, after the polls are closed, at the time fixed by 
law, are to open the boxes and to count the votes. Then they make 
out a certain statement showing how many persons have been voted 
for and how many votes they have each received. Then they send 
the poll-list &c., making up what they call their return. That goes 
under the constitution to the secretary of state, whose business 
it is to keep it close, sealed, I take it, until the convening of the 
Legislature, and then he lays those returns before the Legislature 
and they canvass them. Now, under the statute, they are not sent to 
the secretary of state; they are sent to the governor, and the gov- 
ernor does not keep them and lay them before the Legislature as the 
constitution requires, but he lays them before a board created by 
that act—a totally different method of ascertaining the result of the 
oleection. Then that board when they determine who has been 
elected send a certificate or statement of that fact to the Legisla- 
ture—a totally different process. 

Mr. MERRIMON. But the point I make is, that it was competent 
for the Legislature to pass an act providing that the governor and 
these other officers onl persons might constitute the returning board. 
They might make up that last body that was to ascertain how the 
vote was cast, immediately preceding the time when their work, 
completed in that way, was to be sent to the secretary of state to be 
sent by him to the Legislature. The constitution, when it says that 
the returns shall be sent to the seeretary of state, does not mean that 
the ballots shall be sent there. It does not necessarily mean that the 
scrawls kept of the voters should be sent. It means that when the 
vote cast has been ascertained in a particular way, the returning 
authorities provided by the statute shall send a cert#icate of their 
action to the secretary of state, and the secretary of state shall trans- 
fer that action thus ascertained to the Legislature, and under that 
they may ascertain who is elected governor. That is my construction, 
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and I think that is consistent with the statute and the statute with 
the constitution. 

I suppose that the honorable Senator put hisobjection possibly upon 
another ground, to wit,that the Legislature had undertaken to creas, 
this office and fill it. Suppose they did that. I say it was perfect}, 
competent for them under the constitution to do it. Why do I ga\ 
so? I say so for this reason: 

Io 

Meaning the governor—I read from article 60 of the constitutioy 
shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, appoint 9 
oflicers whose offices are established by the constitution— 

There is the limitation— 
appoint all officers whose offices are established by the constitution, and who 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for. 

Now see what follows: 


Provided, however, ‘That the General Assembly shall have aright to prescribe t}y, 
mode of appointment to all other oftices established by law. 


Mr. CARPENTER. “Prescribe the mode,’ not to make the ap- 
pointment itself. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I cannot so construe the words. At all events 
the words that I have quoted bear this construction, and it is not un- 
reasonable, for there is no question that the Legislature had powe 
to pass an act creating the office and by the same act prescribe the 
mode of appointment. The constitution does not say the governor 
shall appoint, for the power conferred upon him is to nominate to 
offices established by the constitution. Who, then, is to fill, accor|- 
ing to the mode prescribed by the constitution, State offices created 
by the Legislature? Isit the secretary of state? Is it ajudge? [| 
may be either, or, as I say, it may be themselves. That is nota 
strained construction. It is not a construction that is so unreason- 
able that it will not be tolerated. Itis not such a construction as 
warrants Congress in tolerating such a revolution and such a tyranny 
and despotism as we witness in the State of Louisiana, 

So, then, I say the act was valid in that respect. 

But there was another election act passed; and it is not material 
whether this act was valid in the respect just discussed or otherwise. 
Suppose I concede for argument’s sake that that provision is void, 
still it is not material. After the election was held, Kellogg and Wa: 
moth and McEnery engaged in legal controversies about it. They 
had various lawsuits, some in the State courts and some in the Fe- 
eral courts. Itisadmitted that the Federal court had no jurisdiction. 
Nobody claims that the Federal court had any jurisdiction whatso 
ever; and therefore I put all that it did out of the case. I shall noi 
waste a word upon that. The action of Judge Durell was extrajuii 
cial and absolutely void, and has nothing to do with ascertaining ‘| 
facts and the law in the matter now properly before the Senate. 

As I[havesaid, McEnery and Kellogg and others engaged in legal con 
troversies. They keptup litigation forsome days after the election, aid 
great complications prevailed about the vote; but it turns out that in 
the spring of 1872, before the elections, the Legislature of Louisiana 
passed a new election law. It was sent to the governor, but he did 
not see proper to approve it as he was bound by the constitution to 
do, as I have shown by one of the articles of the constitution which 
I have read to the Senate. He was required to approve the act before 
it became a law, or else it became a law by the lapse of time, unless 
he should receive it too late before the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture to return it within five days before such adjournment, in which 
case he might approve it at any time after adjournment. This elec- 
tion law passed in the spring of 1872, modifying and changing the 
election laws of 1870, was not approved by the governor immediately, 
but he kept it until he approved it under the circumstances I shall 
now mention. Finding that Kellogg and his friends were trying to 
take advantage of the result of the election by every possible means, 
lawful or otherwise, the governor approved the election law that was 
passed in the spring of 1872. It is not denied—I have not heard any- 
body deny it yet—that he had the right and the power as governor 
to approve that law at the time he did approve it. He did approve 
it on the 20th of November, 1872. That was a few days after the 
election had been held on the 4th of the same month. That law 
was in all respects valid; I have not heard it questioned; and on 
looking into the constitution, I do not believe it can be questione:!. 

What did that law empower Governor Warmoth to do? Let us sec. 
The controversy, as the Senate must sec, has been about the returh 
ing board ascertaining how the election was held and casting up tle 
votes. Now let us see what that law provided in that respect. It 
abolished the old returning board; that is, the board composed of tlic 
governor and other persons described in the statute which I hav: 
read, and provided as follows: 

That five persons, to be elected by the senate from all political parties, shal! bc 
the returning officers for all elections in the State, a majority of whom shall con 
atitute a quorum, and have power to make the returns of all elections. In case 0! 
any vacancy by death, resignation. or otherwise, by either of the board, then the 
vacancy shall be filled by the residue of the board of returning officers. The ' 
turning officers shall, after cach election, before entering on their duties, take anc 
subscribe to the following oath before a judge of the supreme or any district cour! 

That is as much of the section as is material for my purpose. This 
act was approved the 20th of November, 1872. It had been pa sed, 
however, in the spring before, and it was approved by the governor 
after the election had been held under the election law of 1870. As 
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the governor had not approved it during the sitting of the Legisla- 
ture, the senate did not proceed to clect the returning board so pro- 
vided in this statute. Then, according to the constitution and laws 
of the State, the governor, the senate not being in session, was bound to 
appoint the returning board so provided for. x 

Mr. WEST. If it will notinterrupt the Senator, as that point inter- 
ests ie very much, I should like to have his views as to the authority 
of the governor of the State of Louisiana under the law to appoint 
an officer to what may be called an original vacancy ; whether that 
applies to sitions that are created by statute and have never been 
filled? I do not wish to be understood as controverting the Senator's 
view, but I should like to lave his legal opinion on that subject. 

Mr. MERRIMON. It is manifest according to the constitution of 
the State of Louisiana that officers are to be appointed in two ways. 
The officers provided by the constitution are to be appointed by the 
vovernor, (unless otherwise provided in the constitution, ) who nomi- 
nates them to the senate, and the nomination is to be approved by 
the senate. Then there is an express provision that in casethere shall 
happen a vacancy at any time during the recess of the senate the 
vovernor shall have power to fill such vacancy, and there is no limit 
on this power. Then according to the language of the constitution, 
as well as according to its manifest policy, it does not contemplate 
that there shall be a vacancy in any contingency, and by construction 
and by the very necessity of the case in the absence of the Legisla- 
ture the governor must appoint, else an occasion would exist where 
there would be a vacancy and there would be no competent power to 
fill it. So I say, by the express terms of the constitution, as well as by 
all rules of constitutional construction and by the policy of the con- 
stitution of Louisiana, the governor is to fill the vacancy under the 
act in question. That is my view of it. The law being that way, 
now let us see what the governor had power to do, I will read arti- 
cle 61: 

The governor shall have power to fill vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the senate by granting commissions, which shall oxpire at the end of the 
next session thereof, unless otherwise provided for in this constitution ; but no per- 


son who has been nominated for office and rejected by tho senate shall be appointed 
to the same office during the recess of the senate. 


There is an express provision that where a vacancy shall occur in 
the absence of the senate the governor shall appoint. I ask any one 
to say Whether this vacancy did not occur during the recess of the 
senate? And is it not manifest that the governor had power to fill 
the vacancy? I think so. 

Mr. WEST. The language is “ happen.” 

Mr. MERRIMON. What is the ditference between the two words 
in this respect ? 

Mr. WEST. One is an accident; the other is an event. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I think I have shown that in every point of 
view it was competent for the governor to fill this vacancy that 
occurred in the very words of the act, in the recess of the senate. I 
have not known the power of the governor in this respect to be ques- 
tioned before in the Senate, and I believe the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin takes the view that it was perfectly competent for the gov- 
ernor to make such appointment, and the whole committee took that 
view, composed of Senators CARPENTER, LOGAN, ALCORN, ANTHONY, 
Trumbull, Morton, and Hill—all of them lawyers of great ability 
and great experience. The whole of them, as appears by the report 
itself, concur in the view that it ww competent for the governor to 
fill that vacancy. 

Then what did the governor do in the exercise of that power? On 
the 20th of November, 1872, in the exercise of the power to appoint; 
he appointed what is known in this discussion as the “De Feriet re- 
turning board.” As soon as that board could be organized they got 
possession of the returns of the election. Although it was suegested 
that there might have been some foul play with those returns, between 
the time they came into the hands of Warmoth and the time they 
passed into the hands of the De Feriet board, it is not contended seri- 
ously that any such fraud was shown. The election returns passed 
into the hands of this lawful board. It became the duty of that 
board by the constitution and laws of Louisiana to ascertain who 
was elected. 

And what did they ascertain upon counting the vote? They can- 
vassed the vote with great care and scrutiny, as appears by unqnes- 
tioned testimony, and ascertained according to law as I have shown, 
following the matter all the way along, that McEnery’s majority over 
Kellogg was 9,606 votes,and that the majority of the McEnery ticket 
both for State officers and for Legislature was upon an average 9,606. 
Having ascertained that, their return was made to the secretary of 
state, just as the constitution required, and they sent the return that 
they had agreed upon to the secretary of state, showing the fact that 
the McEnery legislature was elected by this majority, and proper 
commissions were issued as the law directed to be done. 

Those who received certificates of election in strict accordance with 
the constitution and laws of Louisiana desired to assemble in the 
capitol of the State and proceed aceording to the constitution and 
laws with the duties devolved upon them by the constitution. But 
when they went to the State-house they found it in the possession of 
United States soldiers, and they were placed thete by order of the 
President of the United States, and the members of the Legislature— 
those ascertained to be such by the constitution and laws of the State 
of Louisiana in the legal and lawful way, as I contend—were denied 


by this military power of the United States the authority to go inte 
the State-house and organize themselves in that particular place. 
They, however, went to another house in the same city and did organ 
ize themselves into a legislature. 
not competent for them to do that. I deny the truth of sueh a sue 
gestion. I deny it, because in one of the articles of the constitution 
which I have read it is provided—not that the State-house shall be 
particularly the place of meeting, but that the place of meeting of 
the Legislature of the State of Louisiana shall be the city of New 
Orleans, and they might meet in the State-house or they might meet 
in any other house that was convenient there for them to meet in, if 
for any reason they could not meet in the capitol. Suppose the capi 
tol had been burned down, will anybody be so silly as to say that in 
that case the Legislature could not go to another house in the city 
of New Orleans and sit? In this case the capitel was held by sili 
tary power, and they were as thoroughly excluded from assembling 
in it as they would have been if the house had been burned down, in 
which case no one would pretend that the Legislature might not sit 
elsewhere in the city. 

But the McEnery legislature, as it is called, did sit in the city of 
New Orleans. They organized according to the constitution and laws 
of the State of Louisiana. There was a quorum elected and duly as 
sembled accordingly, as is provided by the constitution in reference 
to the senate and house of representatives, and when they were as 
sembled there, the secretary of state sent the returns with which he was 
furnished by the De Feriet returning board to the Legislature, and the 
Legislature proceeded strictly according to the law, and ascertained 
that McEnery had received the majority which I have mentioned; 
and not only that, but it was ascertained who composed the Legisla 
ture of the State of Louisiana. 

It is suggested that some of the members of the Legislature there 
were elected by fraud. That does not appear; Dut suppose that was 
so, they were nevertheless ascertained by the lawful returning board 
to have been duly elected, and they were prima facie members of the 
Legislature, and they continued to be such until the Legislature, in 
pursuance of the law providing for contested cases, should ascertain 
that they were not elected. That the De Feriet board so ascertained, 
I refer the Senate to the report of the committee. It there appears 
that what I have stated took place, and that this majority was ascer 
tained in favor of McEnery and the McEnery legislature and the 
other State officers. This is my view of it. 

Now let us see how the matter stands with the committee. [have 
already called attention to the composition of the committee. The 
committee is composed of able Senators—men whose integrity, whose 
ability, whose veracity, cannot be questioned by anybody; and now 
let us see what they say about it. The committee say that the De 
Feriet board was the lawful board. I will read some extracts from 
their report. On page 26 the committee say: 


It has been suggested that it was 


One of two things is certain: The governor's approval of the new clection law on 
the 20th of November gave it effect on that day cr it did not. Assuming that tho 
approval on that day was regular, the new law absolutely repealed all the laws 
under which the Warmoth board and the Lynch board were pretending to act, an’ 
of course abolished both boards, without regard to the question which was the legal 
one. All that had been done in the election of November, 1872, in pursuance of U) 
old laws—that is, the registration, voting, and returns—was as valid after th 
of November 20 as before. If the canvass had been made by the proper board under 
the old law and in all things completed, the rights of parties based upon that can 
vass would not have been affected by the repeal of dclous. But tho actof Nove: 
ber 20, taking effect after the returns were made and before they were canvassc«! 
transferred the duty of canvassing to the new board created by the act. 


[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to a motion for an 
adjournment. ] 


FRIDAY, April 24, 1874, 


Mr. MERRIMON, (resuming.) When yesterday I yielded to a mo 
tion to adjourn, I was endeavoring to show that an election was held 
in the State of Louisiana on the 4th day of November, 1872, according 
to the constitution and laws of that State, and that in pursuance of an 
election act approved by Governor Warmoth on the 20th day of Novem 
ber, a few days after the election, he appointed what has been common! y 
called in this debate the De Feriet returning board, that that board 
according to law canvassed the vote polled at that election, and 
according to the canvass they ascertained in due form that the 
McEnery ticket, which embraced candidates for State offices and for 
the Legislature, was elected by a majority of nearly 10,000 votes. In 
support of that statement, 1 cited the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. In furthersupportof it lalso cited 
an extract from the report made by the committee in this case ; and 
I desire now to read further extracts from the report with the same 
view. I read an extract from the 27th page of the report. Tlie 
committee say : 

In the opinion of your committee there can be no doubt—conceding the validity 
of the actof November 20—that it transferred the duty of canvassing the returns 
of the last clection to the board to be elected under the provisions of the act. Th 
act provided for such election by the senate, and, taking offect in the vacation ot 
the Legislature, created offices to be filled thereafter by the senate. This is what is | 
styled in that State an original vacancy, which, happening in the vacation of (| 
Legislature, the governor is authorized to fill by appointment; and it is said that t 
courts of that State have repeatedly recognized the right of the governor to ma 
such appointments. 


So it appears by the clanse of the report which I now read that « 
committee composed of such lawyers as I directed attention to y: 
terday, have ascertained that according to the constitution and laws 
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of Louisiana. as well as according to their own opinion based upon 
the law and facts of the case, which is entitled to great weight, the 
De Feriet board was in all respects a legal one, and had the power 
und right to make the canvass of the vote which they did make. I 


also read an extract from the report on page M4: 


Your committe ire, therefore, led to the conclusion that if the election held in 
Novernb 1X72. be not absolutely void for frauds committed therein, MckEnery 
i his associates in State offices, and the persons certified i members of the Legis 
ture by the De Feriet board. ought to be reco nized as th legal government of 
Stats Considering all the facts established before your committee, there seems 


nv escape from the alternative that the McEnery government must be recognized 
Congress, or Congress must provide lor @ re-election. 


And again, on page 45, the committee say : 

If the Senate should be inclined not to go behind the official returns of the elec- 
tion, then the MeEnery government and legislatare must be recognized as the 
lawfal government of the State, and McMillen, if regularly elected by that legis 
lature, should be seated in the Senate in place of Kellogg. But your committee 
believe that this would be recognizing a government based upon fraud, in detiance 
ot ube wishes and intention of the voters of that State 


That is the view bearing upon this point of the committee consti- 
tuted as I have before described. 

I now wish to cite the opinion touching this point of another dis- 
tinguished member of that committee, distinguished not only as a Sena- 
tor and a member of that committee, but distinguished I believe 
throughout the nation as one of the ablest lawyers init. Lread from 
the minority report of Senator Trumbull. On pages 53 aud 54 he says: 


According to the oflicial returns, the fusion State ticket, headed by McEunery for 

overnor, reccived an average majority of about ten thousand votes, and a large 
iuajority of the persons elected to the Legislature were of the same party; and but 
for the illegal interference of the United States authorities, as is stated in the report 
of the majority, the MeEnery government would have been peacefully inaugurated. 

How skillfully the plan was laid to overthrow the legitimate State government, 
wt aside an election, aud inaugurate the Pinchback and Kellogg administrations 
and legislatures, and how well Judge Durell was supported in all these revolution- 
wy and illegal proceedings by other United States ollicials, will appear by reference 
to a few facts disclosed in the evidence. 


On page 63 he says: 


The credentials of William L. MeMillen are signed by Mr. McEnery, as gov- 
ernor of the State, with the seal of the State attached. He was elected by what is 
known as the MeEnery legislature, which, including senators holding over, con- 
sisted of a quorum in each branch of the persons clected according to the official 
returns ascanvassed by the De Feriet board. The result of that canvass was duly 
proclaimed by Governor Warmoth, together with the list of the names of the 
persons elected to the senate and house of representatives, certitied by Jack 
Wharton, who was at the time the acting secretary of state. The official returns 
also show that McEnery was elected governor by some 10,000 majority. These 
returns were before the committee, and their tabulation, showing the results above 
stated, were proven to be correct. Itis true the members of the McEnery legisla- 
ture did not meet at the time and place fixed in the governor's proclamation, and 
the facts show that it was out of their power to do so, for the reason that the 
Mechanics’ Institute, in which they were called to assemble, was then occupied by 
United States troops, acting under the orders of a United States marshal in the 
execution of a void order of a United States court, which prohibited their assem- 
bling andorganizing as a legislature in said building. The fact that when thus 
prevented from assembling in the Mechanics’ Institute, the members got together 
a8 800n as practicable in another building in the same city and proceeded to organ- 
ize, cannot vitiate their proccedings any more thanif the Mechanics’ Institute had 
burned down before the time for assembling had arrived. It is ditticult to conceive 
upon what principle Mc Millen is to be refused his seat, unless the election in Lou- 
isiana in November last be declared void, and Louisiana to be without a State 
government, propositions to which the undersigned cannot give his assent. He 
believes the De Feriet board had color of authority at least to make the canvass of 
the returns for the Legislature ; that Wharton was de facto secretary of state at the 
time, and the proper person to make out the list of members on which the Legisla- 
ture is organized according to the laws of the State; but whether this were so or 
not is not anaes material, because the official returns from the parishes were be- 
fore us, and we know that the results at which the De Feriet board arrived were 
substantially correct. It is the fact that certain persons received a majority of 
the votes cast; that is of the substance of the election. The canvass of the returns 
is but machinery, and whoever receives a majority of the votes polled at an election 


for an office ought not to be deprived of the benefit of it unless in obedience to 
some positive statute, 


Thus we have the opinion of this able committee, a committee 
that cannot be charged with having any political preference for 
MecEnery or his associates on his ticket, for on looking to the political 
status of the committee I find that every single member of it was a 
republican and whose integrity as a republican partisan cannot be 
questioned. Not only does it appear in a legal and official way by 
the action of the De Feriet board who were elected to be the ofticers 
of the Siate of Lonisiana at the election of November 4, 1872, ac- 
cording to the constitution and laws ofthe State, but after the Legis- 
lature had organized it proceeded to provide for another returning 
board commonly called in this debate the “Forman board.” That 
board took the same returns and examined them carefully, the whole 
of them, and came to the same conclusion that the De Feriet board 
had come to, and reported to the Legislature that the same parties 
were cleeted who had been ascertained to be elected bythe De Feriet 
board. I mention this fact with a view, if it were necessary, to 
strengthen the position that the MecEnery ticket was ascertained to 
be elected in every conceivable view of the case. 

But, sir, 1 now pass from the committee and come to the opinion of 
individuals whose views are entitled to very great weight. I take 
ip tirst the views expressed in his first speech on the pending bill of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. CARPENTER.] He said touching 
this subject, in his speech on the 29th and 30th of January, 1874, on 
page 42, as follows: 


We haal before us in the committee the original returns which were laid before 
the De Feriet board by Governor Warmoth. Of those returns there are two or 
three bushels, I suppose, and we had them in our committee. We sent a subpena 
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to Louisiana and they were brought here. Mr. Ray was before the committes. and 
Mr. McMillen was before the committee, and Mr. Pinchback was before the com. 
mittee conducting their respective sides of the case, and they all agreed that those 
were the returns, and agreed that those returns showed the result which had bec, 
arrived at by the De Feriet board; that McEnery had 9,606 majority. 


There was 
no contest about it. 


This is material, and it seems to me very strong in support of my 
views. 

That Senator, in his speech of March 4 on the same subject, says as 
follows: 

The returns, filling two or three large boxes, were produced before the commit. 
tee. Mr. Ray, Senator-elect and certified by the Kellogg government, and Mr. Me. 
Millen, Senator-elect and certified by the McEnery government, appeared before 
the committee and were permitted to act as counsel on their respective sides of thy 
controversy. Some suggestion was made in regard to the integrity of some of the 
returns. The committee directed them to be submitted to the inspection of Ray 
and MeMillen; and on a subsequent day, and after such inspection, Mr. Ray callei 
the attention of the committee to that point, and all that appears in the testimony 
is the following: , 


Mr. Ray, recalled as a witness, on page 1005 said : 

“The WitNEss. I desire to call the attention of the committee to a statement at 
a suggestion made by one member of the committee yesterday. I examined and 
found, and if the committee will act as experts they will find, that the commis 
sioners of elections in several cases in the parishes have their names forged to the 
aftidavits. For instance, there isone from Madison Parish, (exhibiting the papers 
and so in the parish of Grant also, and in the parish of Point Coupee, and the par 
ish of East Baton Rouge, which, if the committee will examine as experts, they 
will find it very evident in some cases that they were forged.” F 

The Senator continuing says: 

These four parishes, according to the official returns, gave Kellogg 213 majority 
over McEnery. Conceding these to be forgeries, all that any board canvassing tho 
returns under the laws of that State could do would be to reject them; in which 
case McEnery’s majority, as shown by the returns, would be 10,190. 

The MeEnery canvassing boards, as they were authorized to do by the statute, 
rejected the returns from five “emp on the ground of fraud. The Lynch board 
estimated that these five parishes gave Kellogg a majority of 3,326, and they esti- 
mated that the four parishes from which some of the returns were, in Mr. Ray's 
opinion, forged, gave Kellogg a majority of 3,969. Deducting the estimate of thy 
Lynch board of Kellogg’s majority in these four parishes, and in the tive parishes, 
the returns of which were rejected by the board which canvassed them, from 
McEnery’s majority, 9,906, and McEnery would still have a majority of 2,611. 

So it will be seen that it is impossible, if these returns are to be considered, to 
establish Kellogg's election. And the Lyneh board, which declared Kellogg to be 
elected, acted upon testimony wholly apart from these returns; testimony which 
the Senator from Indiana, in the report from which I have read, declares they had 
no right to take or consider. 

Thus, Mr. President, it seems to me indubitable that the State of 
Louisiana was a State in the Union, having a republican form of 
government; that it had all the officers required by its constitution 
and laws; that it had an election law which in all material respects 
harmonized with the constitution of that State; that in pursuance of 
that election law officers were appointed for the purpose of holding 
the election; that a peaceable and quiet election was held on the 4th 
day of November, 1872; and that afterwards a returning board, com- 
monly called the De Feriet board, organized according to law, ascer- 
tained by the vote polled at that time that the McEnery ticket, em- 
bracing all the State officers and the Legislature, was elected by the 
large majority of nearly 10,000 votes. How any one, looking at the 
facts, looking at the law, desiring to subserve the interests of that 
State, having a patriotic desire to uphold our system of government, 
both State and Federal, can come to any other conclusion than the 
one at which I have arrived in this respect, is something beyond my 
comprehension; and the fact that it is possible that another view 
could prevail in view of the facts proven, in the minds of respectable 
gentlemen is something, that shocks and alarms me. It really tends 
to produce the impression upon my mind that we are not only in the 
midst of revolution, but that revolutions, parties, and factions—am)bi- 
tious, designing, corrupt, and wicked men—are to take control of the 
State and Federal governments, and rule them in the future to suit 
their own purposes and interests. 

But, sir, it is said that this election was void on the one hand; it 
is said on the other hand that it was not void, but that the Kellogg 
ticket was elected. I think it worth while to examine these two po- 
sitions briefly and see if they can be even plausibly maintained. 

Why is it said, in the first place, that the election was void? It is 
insisted that it was void because there was glaring, manifest fraud. 
But I challenge any Senator to point to any fraud perpetrated in that 
election of which this body can take cognizance or which could m 
law vitiate an election in the State of Louisiana when that fraud 
should have been inquired into by the proper authorities of that State. 
The election laws of that State harmonized with the constitution. 
It is true they charged the governor with a very high power. They 
allowed the governor to appoint a registrar of the voters, and through 
him he appointed supervisors of the election all over the State in all 
the parishes. But can it bedenied that the constitution allowed that! 
If the constitution allowed it, and the act of the Legislature in pur, 
suance of the constitution charged the governor with that high power- 
is it to be said because he prostituted it merely with a view to politi- 
cal ends that that vitiated his act? Such a precedent as that never 
has been established in this country before, and such a position has 
never been seriously contended for before within my knowledge. I 
cannot say that I have seen anything in this vast volume of testi- 
mouy that warrants the inference that Warmoth did exercise that 
power in a way that was unusual for governors and persons intrusted 
with such power to exercise it. 

And then, again, this act was passed by a Legislature in 1870 hostile 
to the McEnery ticket, hostile to McEnery politically, and to all per- 
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sons who sympathized with him ; it was passed by a Legislature 
overwhelmingly republican; it was approved by a republican goy- 
ernor in harmony with the republican party throughout the nation ; 
so that it cannot be pretended that these laws were passed in the in- 
terest of those who it is alleged controlled this election, 

But, sir, What are the special grounds assigned for vitiating the 
election? First, it is said that Warmoth, being governor, exercised 
this high power and influence to control the result of the election. 
It seems to me that that suggestion does not deserve & passing con- 
sideration; it has no legal weight whatsover. Then it is said that W ar- 
moth was equal to 20,000 votes in the State of Louisiana by reason of 
his position as governor and by reason of his control of this office of 
supervisor of registration. Is an election to be declared void because 
the governor of a State sees proper to wield his personal and polit- 
ical influence to bring about a particular result in an election? He 
had the right to exert his influence to bring about that result. Do we 
not see such influenees employed and such practices prevailing inevery 
election that takes place in the Union, whether it be an election for 
President or for governor, or for any other officer? When a presi- 
dential election takes place, we all know that the power of the Exeo- 
utive in this country is used in various ways, very often illegally, for 
the purpose of controlling elections. We know, and some of us have 
felt, the power of a republican administration when a State election 
was to come off, which in the exercise of power and patronage con- 
trolled the votes by thousands in the States; but did anybody ever 
pretend that, because a republican President had seen proper to use 
his influence and his patronage with a view to bring about a result 
that he thought right and proper, therefore it vitiated the election? 

But then it is said that Warmoth joined the democrats; that he 
became what is commonly termed a “ liberal republican,” and that in 
connection with the Greeley movement in this country, just before 
the last presidential election, he formed an alliance with the demo- 
erats. The McEnery ticket was called by some the fusion ticket, and 
it is said that a fusion was formed between the political friends of 
McEnery and Warmoth, and by that fusion, and by these other means 
to which I have adverted, they controlled the election, and therefore 
the election is void. Is anybody so absurd as to say that a reason of 
that sort is to vitiate an election, upset a State government, inaugurate 
a military despotism, and warrant the Federal authorities in sustain- 
ing a downright usurpation there? I trust not. I trust that nosueh 
doctrine as that can prevail even in these revolutionary times. Sup- 
pose that Warmoth did do what is so charged, suppose that he and 
McEnery, if McEnery is a democrat—I do not know what his politics 
ave ; I suppose he is a democrat in politics; I never saw the gentle- 
man; I do not know him—suppose that MeEnery and vv. rmoth went 
into the executive office and there made a deliberate agreement, and, 
to use a common phrase, “joined teams” to carry the election, they 
had a perfect right to do it. Suppose that I saw proper as a demo- 
cratic Senator to join a portion of the republican Senators in this 
body to carry a measure through the Senate which I believed caleu- 
lated to promote the best interests of the American people, have I 
not aright to doit? If by that combination of democrats and repub- 
licans we should carry that measure and it should become a law, could 
anybody pretend that it was not a law because we had entered into 
such a combination? And yet it is contended that this election is 
void upon a ground like that! 

In order to show that I am correct in what I say as to the objec- 
tions set up in opposition to the election of McEnery, I beg to call 
the attention of the Senate to one or two extracts from the speech of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. CARPENTER.] In his speech on 
the 29th and 30th of January last, on page 45, he says: 

Now, Senators may ask me, and my colleague has in conversation two or three 
times asked me, to point out particularly the testimony that shows this. 


Shows what? That the election was carried by fraud and by force, 
and that it was void. It seems that the colleague of the Senator 
from Wisconsin had become anxious upon the subject, and the Sen- 
ator whose speech I am now quoting from having made the majority 
report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections touching this 
matter, he goes to him for information, and he asks him “What evi- 
dence did you have before you that led you to this strange conclusion, 
to take this important step, to declare there was no election in the 
State of Louisiana whereby that State is without officers?” This is 
what he says he said to him: 


_ Now, Senators may ask me, and my colleague has in conversation two or three 
times asked me, to point out particularly the testimony that shows this. Well, it 
is one of those facts which appear, I think, satisfactorily, from the whole case. It 
is not a fact which could in the nature of things be testified to positively by any 
one witness. The testimony does show, however, that all the men that had charge 
of the election were Warmoth and McEnery men. It shows that the polls were so 
established in the republican parishes that they were next to inaccessible ; and it 
shows, too, that every obstacle possible was thrown in the way of the registration 
ot republicans. In the nature of things, the extent of effect produced by any one 
of these causes can only be estimated ; it cannot be the subject of direct proof; and 


this is just the case which can be investigated only by leyislative, not by judicial 
methods. My belief is— 


And this is very important— 
thatif any judicial court to-day had jurisdiction of the questionin Louisiana, the result 
of that election, as held, that ts to say, the result of the ballots actually cast, would be 
shown to be that McEnery was elected; but I am equally well persuaded that the 
result misrepresents the will amd the intention of the people of that State on that 
election day, and that it was in consequence of these frauds and obstacles in the 
way of registration, and the fraudulent location of voting places, that Warmoth 


was able to carry that State by frem six to nine thousand majority in favor of Me- 
Enery. I believe thatif my colleague will take that testimony, and wade through 
it, and devote as many hours as I have davs to the examination of it, he will be thor 

oughly convinced, as I am, that such is the case, although he may not be able to 
point to any particular sentence in proof of it. F 


Mr. HOWE. 
nection ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I will, sir, with pleasure. 

Mr. HOWE. I did put that question to my colleague repeatedly 
before I had had time to examine the evidence laid before the Senate 
by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, Listening as Ww ell as I 
could to such discussion as came from the Senator from Indiana, and 
from my colleague, I really did come to entertain a very strong im- 
pression—I could hardly say it was a belief—that at the election in No- 
vember, 1872, Mr. McEnery did receive a majority of the votes; and that 
if law was enforced in Louisiana he ought to be declared the governor 
of that State; and that if this Congress had any responsibilityin the 
premises, it was not to order a new election, but to declare that Mr. 
McEnery had been elected, and to see that he was installed. Since 
that time, however, I have paid a great deal of attention to the re 
port and to the evidence accompanying that report submitted to the 
Senate by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and I feel 
bound to say to the Senater from North Carolina atid to the Senate, 
and to all persons concerned, that my conclusion from a very careful 
examination of that report is, that when the sun set on the 4th of 
November, 1872, a majority of the ballots in the boxes at the sev- 
eral voting precincts in that State were in faver of William P. Kellogg 
for governor. I say that is my conclusion from such evidence as we 
have. I am entirely satisfied—I have not arational doubt—but what 
if you add, as any court of law having jurisdiction of the subject-mat- 
ter would add, to the ballots in the boxes the ballots outside which 
were offered but were excluded unlawfully from the boxes, Mr. Kel- 
logg had a majority of very many thousands for governor of that 
State. Isay the evidence upon this point is not very conclusive, and 
for the very good reason that no effort was made by the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections to establish what was the actual result of 
the voting. Their attention was absorbed upon another inquiry, to 
wit, which of those two organizations was, prima facie, the right one. 

Mr. MERRIMON. After a like examination of the report, I do not 
see any ground upon which [can come to a like conclusion; and that 
is one thing which does alarm me about this case and the state of 
things in Louisiana. I wish that the honorable Senator from Wis 
consin who interrupted me a moment ago [ Mr. HOWE] had the oppor- 
tunity now to go on and tell the Senate what particular facts led 
him to his conelusion. I should be exceedingly pleased, I should be 
gratified, [should be intensely satistied if that honorable Senator could 
point me to any fact that would lead my mind to the conclusion at 
which he has arrived; for then I would see the propriety of the action 
of the Executive of the United States, and the necessity why Con 
gress should pass a joint resolution indorsing his conduct and putting 
this controversy to rest forever. 

Mr. HOWE. Well,Mr. President, [have not that opportunity now; 
I do not propose to take it at any time; but I can state to the Senator, 
if it will be a satisfaction to him, two or three little circumstances 
attending this report which have gone very far to establish the con- 
viction which I have just stated. 

Mr. MERRIMON. trust I shall have the pleasure of hearing the 
Senator on another occasion. 

Mr. HOWE. On another occasion ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOWE. I do not know whether I shall speak at all on the sub- 
ject; but I offer to answer that invitation. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I trust he will; for if he has that conviction I 
want to be convinced in a matter of this character. I have already 
disavowed all partisan feeling; I only look to the best interests ot 
Louisiana, to the best interests of the Union, and to the best interests 
of all the States composing the Union. I want to arrive at the truth, 
and I have examined this report anxiously with that view. 

Mr. HOWE. Right in that connection will my friend indulge me 
for a moment? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOWE. I have no doubt that is the case with the Senator 
and I believe I am equally exempt from any party bias. I know if I 
looked at the interest of the republican party, if I desired to pro- 
mote its ascendency especially, | would rather have a democratic 
administration in Louisiana to instruct the American people than to 
have a republican administration there, for I believe they would do 
more to make the people of the United States hate democracy than 
any republican administration is likely to make the people of the 
United States love republicanism. 

Mr. MERRIMON,. And I suppose the examples set by Mr. Kellogg 
and Mr. Warmoth in theiradministrations respectively areevidences of 
that fact—two administrations that have disgraced not only the State 
of Louisiana but the American people, so that Louisiana affairs have 
become a by-word and the langhing-stock of civilization; and yet 
their administrations are to show the fact that a democratic adminis- 
tration would go far to satisfy the American people that democracy 
was wrong and republicanism as illustrated by these administrations 
right! 

“But. sir. I was going on to point out the grounds on which it is said 
by some gentlemen that the election was void and by others that 


Will the Senator allow me to say a word in that con- 
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Kellogg was clected. I read fromthe minority report of the commit- 
tee, signed by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Morton.] On page 
7% le says: = 

Inthe report of the majority of the committee it is alleged that the election on 
the 4th of November was so grossly fraudulent as to make it void; that if it had 


hoon fair, Kellogg and the other candidates on the republican ticket would have 
been elected by a large majority. Without concurring in the opinion that the elec- 


tion was void, Lentertain no doubt that it was an organized fraud of the largest 
dimensions, and that a decided majority of the people of Louisiana sympathize with 
the Kellogg government and carnestly desire to see it maintained. 


There is this remarkable and striking fact in the reportof the com- 
mittes, in the minority report signed by the Senator from Indiana 
and also in the other minerity reports, that while this suggestion of 
fraud is made in the sated, ouend, and declamatory manner to which 
I have ealled attention, not a single Senator has noo to a fact 
showing fraud such as would vitiate a constable’s election, much less 
the eleetion of a governor and the State oflicers of a State whereby 
au State is to be disorganized and ruined, as the State of Lonisiana 1s 
likely to be by the result of the election of 1872. Let me refer again 
io the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. CARPENTER.) He 
wLVS 

Che testimony does show, however, that all the men that had charge of the elec- 
tion were Warmoth and McEnery men 


That is no evidence to show that the election was void for fraud or 
any other cause. Will anybody pretend that the fact that all the 
persons who were engaged in holding the election were republicans 
would vitiate it? It is puerile, with all respect, if seems to me, to 
inake such a suggestion. Suppose the officers who held the election 
were all “fusion men;” suppose they were all Warmoth men; unless 
you can show that they stuffed the ballot-boxes, that they refused to 


_ allow lawful voters to vote, that they did some other act which is 


recognized by the law as fraudulent and as caleulated to destroy the 
efficiency of the election, it- amounts to nothing. The law does not 
recognize partisans as such in directing how an election shall be held. 
The honorable Senator says further: 

lt shows that the polls were so established in the republican parishes that they 
were next to inaccessible; and it shows, too, that every obstacle possible was thrown 
in the way of the registration of republicans 

Where is the evidence of that? If they were going to rely on this 
point, it was very material to sustain it. It was material for them 
in making this charge to cite testimony to support it; and unless that 
is done it goes for nothing. As to the location of the polls, the law 
allowed it, and if the law allowed them to establish voting precinets 
twenty miles apart, and the Legislature in the exercise of 1ts power 
saw proper to do it, it had a right to do it; and if the Legislature 
appointed an officer to designate the voting places and he saw fit to 
tix them a long distance apart and he did so according to law, he had 
the right under the constitution of Louisiana to do it. But it is 
said it was inconvenient for the colored people in many places in that 
State to go to the polls. It was just as inconvenient for them as for 
the white people; and besides it is generally known all over the South 
that the colored people never fail to go to an election and will go any 
distance to get to it. 
anxious to vote than the white people; and they never fail to vote 
whether the distance to the voting place be long or short; whether 
it rains or shines they go; so that I apprehend the republican party 
lost nothing by any provision of that sort, in that election. He says 
further: 

In the nature of things the extent of effect produced by any one of these acts can 
only be estimated. 

And yet we are called upon to declare an election void, to overturn 
a State government, to provide nothing for that people, on the ground 
that it is estimated, that itis suggested, that itisinferred—estimated—that 
there was fraud in the election sutticient to vitiate it! The Senator 
from Indiana when he comes to this point, being an able lawyer, one 
capable in all respects of not only making a point and knowing its 
importance but how to sustain it, puts this short paragraph which I 
have read to the Senate as the ground upon which he says Kellogg 
was elected. Why did he fail to state facts to support that proposi- 
tion? Is it not strange, is it not remarkable that he failed to do so? 
And because he did not do so, is not the inference strong, irresistible, 
that he could not do so? On examination of the facts, l undertake to 
say that there was no fact which warranted any such declaration 
except the general fact that they say it was well known to the Ameri- 
can people that the republican party in Louisiana had twenty thou- 
sand majority if the votes had been cast fairly. Why, sir, do they 
undertake to say that the people in this country are not going to 
change from radical notions? I thank Heaven that I see very de- 
cided evidences of a change of opinion. The people are tired of 
revolution. They do not intend, in my opinion, to sustain a revolu- 
tionary party in this country for a long while yet to come; and we 
find this party going to pieces; it is in a state of disintegration; the 
people are falling off from it daily and weekly and monthly, and I 
trust that at the next general election it will be overthrown forever. 

The truth is, the republican party is over as a party of principle 
anyhow. It was founded upon opposition to negro slavery. Negro 
slavery has been abolished by the sword, and constitutional provis- 
ions securing that end have been incorporated in the Constitution. 
Congress has taken action in that behalf, and legislative measures 
have been passed which provided for carrying them iuto effect. This 


They are infinitely more ready and active and | 
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great party is at an end, therefore. It is over as a party of principle. 
It has no living principle to-day that does not appertain to any party 
in this country. It ought to be dissolved; it will be dissolved. Tt 
has done all the good it can do. I shall not say what other party 
may take its place, but its day is over! For my part, I am for the 
Constitution, and against any party that is against it. It is supreme 
with me, and above parties. 

Mr. WEST, (in his seat.) Amen! 

Mr. MERRIMON. I am glad to hear my friend say, “Amen.” | 
trust it will be as I wish. But, Mr. President, I say that it is not 
surprising that there was a change of public sentiment in Louisiana, 
Look at the Warmoth government. Why, sir, if I had time I would 
go into some details to show what effect it produced upon that State; 
what impoverishment, what humiliation, what disgrace that admin- 
istration brought there, until it was the langhing-stock of civilization, 
All the decent republicans wanted to get rid of it, and no wonder that 
they did. Was it surprising, therefore, when they had an opportu- 
nity to vote for a man of different principles making different pro- 
fessions, a man of good repute, that they should seek an opportunity 
to vote for him? Was it surprising when Warmoth with his powe: 
and influence as the governor of the State joined the democrats hy 
should be able to carry ten or fifteen thousand republicans with hin, 
whether they were colored or whether they were white? There js 
nothing astonishing in that; it would be surprising if it had been 
otherwise. If Warmoth desired to do it; if he had the motive to do 
it no matter what that motive was, he had the right under the con- 
stitution and laws of Louisiana to use his political and personal intlu- 
ence to secure the ascendency in that State of an honest administra- 
tion of the government. 

Now, sir, I wish to read to the Senate what the late Senator from 
Illinois said upon this subject. Senator Trumbull said this: 

It is, however, said by a majority of the committee thatthe election of November 
4 was ao tainted with fraud as to render it wholly void, and they recommend th« 
passage of a law for holding a new election under the anthority of Congress. 

If it were admitted, as it is not, that Congress has authority to inquire into the 
fairness and regularity of a State election, it is denied that there was any such 
frand in the late Louisiana clection as would justify setting it aside. It was con 
fessedly one of the most quiet and peaceful elections ever held in the State, and 
the evidence shows that it was substantially freo and fair. 

The vote polled— 


I should be glad to have my republican friends to hear this, as it 
comes from a republican— 

The vote polled was twenty thousand larger than ever before cast in the Stat: 
and against more than two-thirds of it no complaint of unfairness is even alleged 

Again he says: 

It has been said that the colored voters wero all republicans, that the colored 
wpulation of the State outnumbers the whites, and that therefore if the clection 
Pad been fair the republican ticket must have succoeded ; but the census of Lei 
shows that there were in the State one hundred and tifty-thres more white than 
colored males over twenty-one years of age; and it is also in evidence thal from 
eight to ten thousand colored persons voted the fusion ticket, while the number of 
whites who voted the republican ticket is not believed to have exceeded half that 
number. 

That is the report of a gentleman charged to investigate this mat- 
ter, one who devoted weeks to the investigation and consideration 
of this matter, a man whose integrity cannot be questioned, a man 
whose reputation for legal learning is known throughout the Union 
aud in foreign lands, a Senator of this body, and with all that a 
republican, who had no interest in making this report that should 
bring disgrace and dishonor on his party. 

Mr. WEST. I should like toask the Senator whether he quotes the 
testimony of Mr. Trumbull as giving the exact statement according 
to the census of the division of races in the State of Louisiana? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I certainly quote it just as he stated it; and | 
thought I could not cite a higher authority here than the finding of 
Judge Trumbull in a solemn report of this character. 

Mr. WEST. It has been demonstrated on this tloor that Mr. Tram- 
bull did not go far enough in his investigation of the censns; an<d if 
the Senator wants to quote the census on us let him produce the cen- 
sus here. 

Mr. MERRIMON. My friend has had the opportunity to do it. 

Mr. WEST. I did it; and it did not show what you say. 

Mr.MERRIMON. Ihavenot shownanythingaboutit myself. But, 
sir, here is the solemn report of one charged to this end, and I take 
it that the bare suggestion of my honorable friend is not to go against 
such a report and finding unless he produces his authority for saying 
that Judge Trumbull erred as to the census report, and he does not 
even suggest that if there was an error that it was at all a material 
one. 

But, Mr. President, what I want to put to the Senate, what I want 
to put to the country, what I want to put to every lover of free gov- 
ernment, wherever he may be, is, are the American people, is the 
American Congress, ready to overturn a State government upon such 
a flimsy pretense as this, and thus inaugurate revolution and thus 
sap the foutiations of our whole system of government? I trust 
not, Mr. President. I trast that the Senate will examine carefully 
and cautiously into this matter and come to a cofrect conclusion ; and 
if the Senate and Congress will not do it, then I propose that those 
who stand by the Constitution and right shall appeal to Caesar; we 
will appeal to the American people, and I have the strongest conti- 
denee that they will pronounce a just and patriotic judgment at the 
ballot-box, which will be, I know, a judgment of condemnation. 
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Then, Mr. President, it appears that there was no fraud which 
vitiated the election in the State of Louisiana. 
But to go back to the principle upon which I rest what I have said, 


suppose there was fraud there, what right has the Senate to inquire 
‘nto that fact; what right has Congress to inquire into that fact? I 
endeavored yesterday to show that Congress in its relation with the 
State as a State was bound to recognize the authorities of the State, 
_<eertained according to the constitution and laws of that State. I 
think I may appeal to the judgment of every disinterested person to 
cay whether I have not shown that, according to the constitution and 
j.ws of Louisiana, the McEnery ticket was elected, and therefore that 
McEnery is to-day the lawful governor of that State, and his asso- 
eiates on that ticket compose the other State officers, and that the 
McEnery legislature is the true and lawful Legislature. 

But, sir, there is another point to which I wish to advert. Upon 
what does the “Kellogg government,” so called, rest its right to ad- 
minister the government of Louisiana? Suppose I now concede for 
argument’s sake that he got a majority of the votes—though there is 
no evidence going to show it—was it ascertained by any lawful 
authority that he was elected? Was it ascertained in any way that 
he was elected? The Senator from Indiana [Mr. MORTON] admits 
his election and his right depend upon the action of what was called 
the “ Lyneh returning board.” But it is not pretended that it had any 
lawful existence or authority whatever. It had no semblance of 
authority whatsoever for any purpose. Nevertheless the Senator from 
Indiana, [Mr. MorTON, ] the only member of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections who sustained the right of the “Kellogg govern- 
ment” in any view, rests the right of Kellogg upon the action of the 
* Lynch board.” Let me refer to its formation and character briefly. 
In the first place, it was absolutely unlawful. It was not appointed 
by the governor or the Legislature, or by any statute or any lawful 
authority; it was self-constituted. Lynch himself belonged to a 
board of which there was never any quorum, and though he wae at 
one time of a board that did have authority, he was but one mem- 
ber of a board composed of five persons, and he was in no way 
charged with authority to appoint any one. The Senator from Indi- 
ana admits as muchin his speech. But let us see what the committee 
say in reference to that board on which the so-called “ Kellogg gov- 
ernment” rests its right. The committee in their report say: 


On the 6th of December, 1872, the Lynch board—Bovee, (who was then acting as 
secretary of state in place of Herron,) Lynch, Longstreet, and Hawkins—pre- 
iended to have canvassed the returns of the election, and certified to the secretary 
of state that Kellogg had been clected governor; Antoine, lieutenant-governor ; 
Clinton, auditor; Field, attorney-general; Brown, superintendent of education ; 
and Deslondes, secretary of state; and also certified a list of persons whom they 
had determined to be elected to the Legislature. 


Now notice what follows: 

There is nothing in all the comedy of blunders and frauds under consideration 
more indefensible than the pretended canvass of this board. 

The following are some of the objections to the validity of their proceedings 

1. The board had been abolished by the act of November 20. 


So it never had any existence. It was abolished. 
» 


2. The board was under valid and existing injunctions restraining it from acting 
atall, and an injunction in the Armstead case restraining if from making any can- 
vass not based upon the official returns of the election. 


3. Conceding the board was in existence, and had full authority to canvass the 
returns, it had no returns to canvass. 


The returns from the parishes had been made, under the law of 1870, to the gov- 
crnor, and not one of them was before the Lynch board. 


Could anything surpass the willful, wicked, and corrupt purpose 
and spirit of Bovee and Kellogg and their associates, manifested by 
what I now read from the report : 

It was testified before your committee by Mr. Bovee himself, who participated 
in this canvass by the Lynch board, that they were determined to have a republican 
legislature, and made their canvass to that end. The testimony abundantly estab- 
lishes the fraudulent character of their canvass. In some cases they had what 
were supposed to be copies of the original returns, in other cases they had nothing 
but newspaper statements, andin other cases, where they had nothing whatever to 
act upon, they made an estimate based upon their knowledge of the political com- 
jlexion of the parish of what the vote ought to have been. They also counted a 
arge number of affidavits purporting to be sworn to by votera who had been 
wrongfully denied registration or the right to vote, many of which affidavits they 
must have known to be forgeries. It was testified by one wituess that he forged 
over @ thousand affidavits and delivered them to the Lynch board while it was 
in session. It is quite unnecessary to waste time in considering this part of the 
the case ; for no person can examine the testimony ever 30 cursorily without seeing 
that this pretended canvass had no semblance of integrity 


So it appears the board which undertook to ascertain the so-called 
“Kellogg government” was elected, never had any lawful existence, 
any more than if half a dozen gentlemen in the gallery were to un- 
dertake to organize themselves into a board to count the vote this day. 
But, furthermore, it appears beyond question or contradiction—it 
has not been denied anywhere, it cannot be denied—that if the 
Lynch board were lawful, they had no votes or returns of votes to 
canvass—absolutely nothing recognized by the law. And yet we find 
gentlemen so far carried away by some cousideration, I cannot imag- 
ine what it is, that they are willing to dishonor and degrade and out- 
rage the State of Louisiana, and injure the people there and imperil our 
system of government, by holding in office a usurper whose rights are 
predicated upon such grounds. Sir, if Congress will not rebuke and 
overthrow such usurpation, I appeal to the American people to rebuke 
it. I trust in God they will rebuke and condemn it at the next election 
in 4 way that shall never be forgotten, and that they will put the seal 


of their condemnation pon those who now have it in their power to 
put it down and will not. 

But, Mr. President, in order to show where we stand, suppose I con- 
cede for argument’s sake that the election was void. I do not so 
believe; I have endeavored to show why I believe the election of 
McEnery was good and lawful. I think I have adduced reasons which 
show that it was at all events an election held under such cireum 
stances as that the United States are bound to recognize the MeEnery 
governinent. 

There is a fact that | was about to omit, and I will now advert to 
ita moment. It is intimated that there were fraud and force all over 
the State. The committee report that there was no such fraud or 
force. They say that a more peaceful election was never held; that 
it was exceedingly quiet; and, more than that, Marshal Packard had 
his forces all over the State guarding and watching every ballot-box 
to see that every republican voter voted. And the large vote polled— 
the largest ever cast in that State—at the election shows cunabiaitvabe 
that no considerable number failed to vote. 

Mr. WEST. Yes; bat how about the votes that came out? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Ido not know anything about that; it does not 
appear that any votes came out improperly. 

Mr. WEST. Nor anybody else. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Where is the evidence that they did come out ! 
There is no evidence here. There is no evidence in the report. And 
does my friend want his bare suggestion to carry away the judgment 
of the Senate and country, and thereby make people believe they 
were taken out when there is no evidence of the fact? But the votes 
cast out by the returning board only added to the majority of the 
McEnery ticket. The small number of fraudulent votes detected by 
the returning board were cast out at the expense of the Kellogg 
ticket, and no one has pretended that these votes were improperly 
cast out of the canvass. 

But, as I said, suppose the election was void, as some gentlemen 
here contend, what follows? That the Congress of the United States, 
that the arms of the United States, are to sustain a usurpation there, 
and thus overthrow the State of Louisiana, establish anarchy and 
despotism there, and jeopardize our system of government, State and 
Federal. , 

Never; never! I will not consent to it. It shall not be done with 
my vote. If it is done, it shall be done against my vote and my 
solemn protest in this high place. But what is the result if the elec- 
tion was void? Suppose that no election had been held there, what 
would have been the result ? Will it be said there is an interregnum? 
No such thing. The people of Louisiana in framing their constitution 
provided against that, and in a most effectual manner. Let me call 
the attention of the Senate to a provision in their State constitution, 
Article 51 of the constitution of Louisiana provides in these words: 

Arr. 51. The governor shall enter on the discharge of his duties on the second 
Monday in January next ensuing his clection, and shall continue in office until the 


Monday next succeeding the day that his successor shall be declared duly elected and 
shall have taken the oath or affirmation required by the constitution. 


So that by this provision of the constitution the governor holds 
over until his successor is duly inaugurated. 

I will read also article 122 of the constitution of that State, which 
provides in these words: 

Art. 122. All officers shall continue to disc harge the duties of their offices wntil 
their successors shall have been inducted into office, except in cases of impeachment 
or suspension. 

That being the constitution of Louisiana, if no election was held 
in 1872, as contended by the Senator from Wisconsin, what is the in 
evitableconsequence ? Manifestly that Warmoth, dishonored and dis 
graced as he is, much injury as he has done to the people of Louisiana, 
much disgrace as he has brought on the American name—Warmoth 
and his associates are to-day the lawful officers of the State of Louis- 
iana. So that there is no pretense for the position taken here that 
Louisiana is without a State organization. Warmoth lives; or if 
Warmoth does not live, Pinchback lives, and the other officers that 
were his associates in office live. The Legislature in existence betore 
1872 has expired ; but the absence of a Legislature doesnot necessarily 
disorganize the State government. 

Then those who insist that the election is void must fall back 
necessarily, logically, inevitably upon the ground that Warmoth to 
day is governor. I should regret to see the State cursed further with 
his administration ; but, evil and bad as it was, I would infinitely 
prefer seeing him reinstated as governor to seeing the Congress of 
the United States give its assent to a continuance of that outrageous 
usurpation which prevails in that State at this time. I shudder at 
the precedent which I fear is about to be set by Congress in uphold 
ing the Kellogg usurpation. It is monstrous and dangerous to thx 
last degree; it is revolution etfected by faction! Where is to be the 
end of it? If one faction may thus usurp the Government another 
and another may, until government shall give way to universal! 
anarchy ! 

It is said, however, that Warmoth was impeached. I deny it. If 
there was no election, then the “ Kellogg legislature,” as it is called, 
hal noexistence. The Assembly there which called itself a Legislature 
was no more the Legislature of Louisiana than if three or four hun- 
dred persons were to array themselves in this Hall and the other Hail 
of the Capitol and say they constituted the Congress. Their acts 
were beta void; they had no effect whatever. So that Wat 
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moth is there to-day, in the contingency I have mentioned, the law- 
fu ivernor of that State, and there is no escape from that conclu- 
yo if there was no election, 

[ have been astonished at the course of argumentation pursued by 
some honorable Senators here. The honorable Senator from Indiana 
{ Mr. Morton | the otherday startled me by talking about red-handed 
murderers in Louisiana striving to control the action of Congress and 
force themselves upon the people of Louisiana. He pointed to the 
occasion of a riot in the streets of New Orleans in which some of the 
McEnery authorities fired on certain parties and they were killed, 
and he said they were murderers, red-handed murderers. QO, sir, 
that was empty declamation. It did not frighten or alarm anybody, 
nor do I believe that it convinced anybody. A statement without 
facts to support it is absolutely nothing; it is worse than nothing. 
What were the facts? [have shown that McEnery was elected; I 
have shown that he was duly inaugurated governor; I have shown 
that the McEnery legislature was the lawful Legislature; and I say 
that he had the right, and it was his duty, to fire upon that mob and 
destroy it, if need be to the extent of taking the life of every man 
there. Suppose a man comes here to-lay into the city of Washington 
and takes the oath of office and proclaims himself governor, and is 
backed up by a mob on Pennsylvania avenue, will anybody deny that 
the lawful governor could bring ont the police, that he could summon 
every citizen and require the mob to disperse, and if they did not do 
it, shoot them? He would have the right, nay, it would be his duty, to 
shoot, destroy, such mob if they would not disperse, and to accomplish 
that purpose he might use arms of all sorts. He would have the 
right to use force, and to use it to the extent of taking life. I say 
MecEnery was the lawful governor of that State at that moment, and 
he had the right to disperse that mob; he had a right to take the 
State-house, and, if need be, take the life of every man who was re- 
sisting, and it was his duty to do it as governor in upholding the 
constitution and laws of Louisiana. What would be thought of the 
governor of New York if he would allow a usurper, claiming to be 
governor, backed by a mob, to take the State-house and occupy it to 
the exclusion of himself and the other State officers and the Legisla- 
ture? He would be false to his oath, to the constitution, to the peo- 
ple, and dishonored and disgraced forever if he should allow such 
usurpation. 

But, sir, a word more in reply to the Senator from Indiana. He 
talked about “ red-handed murderers.” Let us see about that. This 
usurper was there with a recognized State government, as he called 
it; he hakbarmed men around him; he had the Army of the United 
States at his back; he had the President with the whole Executive 
power of the Union sustaining him; he had judges and juries to do 
his pleasure. If there was the “red-handed murder” that the Sena- 
tor talked about, why did the “ Kellogg government” not indict these 
murderers, try, convict, and execute them for such murder? The an- 
swer is plain: they did not dare to attempt such prosecutions; they 
well knew and felt that their own acts were unlawful; that they them- 
selves were the guilty parties; and when they came to taking human 
life by solemn judicial proceeding their own acts, rights, and purposes 
would be scrutinized, and these could not stand the test of judicial 
scrutiny. Lrepeat, McEnery was warranted by the constitution and 
laws in dispersing that mob and taking the lives of the rioters when 
they refused to disperse at his command. And I go further, and say 
that Kellogg and his associates are usurpers and rioters, and are proba- 
bly guilty of treason against the State of Louisiana, and may be in- 
dicted and convicted for the same hereafter. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] made asuggestion the other 
day to the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD, ] when the latter was 
discussing this subject, that amazed and shocked me. He said in a 
tone of great seriousness and calmness—for awhile I wondered if he 
was jesting—is it a fact that six or eight members of the “McEnery 
legislature” deserted that legislature and went over to the Kellogg 
legislature? Ido not know how the fact was. I do not care how 
the fact was. If they did it, it only shows that they were faithless 
and ready te degrade and dishonor themselves. But suppose it was 
the fact, did that make the Kellogg legislature lawful? Suppose 
half of them had gone or the whole of them had gone and joined 
that usurpation, it could not legalize it for one moment. I am not 
willing to consent to usurpation. I will not consent to usurpation, 
whether it is usurpation by one party or another party. However it 
is done, it is the high duty of the Senate to condemn it by their votes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CARPENTER] who 
introduced the pending bill has labored earnestly in its support, and 
his ability and zeal command my cordial respect and admiration. But 
with all due respect for him, I cannot support his bill. Because, in the 
first place, as I have shown, McEnery is governor; because, in the 
second place, if, as he says and insists, there was no election in 1872, 
then Warmoth, by the express words of the constitution, is the gov- 
ernor ; and because, in the third place, even if there were no State au- 
thorities there, the bill goes a bow-shot, in providing for an election, 
beyond what 1 think Congress has power to do under the Constitution 
and our system of government. There is in my judgment no power 
in Congress arising by express provisions of the Constitution, by reason- 
able construction or by necessity, under our system of government, 
State and Federal, which authorizes it to pass the pending bill. 

And I wish I had time to enlarge eomewhat on this point. I am 
willing to concede that in one contingency Gongress may pass a law 


authorizing the people to reorganize a State. If by possibility (an 
there is such a possibility) a State government in the Union shoy\q 
be absolutely deprived of State ofticers so that the government of t}. 
State shall be left without officers to operate its government, j), 
that case L contend that Congress could grant the people relief. [}y; 
how? Simply by passing a law authorizing the people of the Sta}, 
to hold an election according to their own constitution and laws. That js 
all that Congress can do; it is all that Congress is bound to do; 2)).) 
it has that power by thetenor and spirit of the Constitution, not ly j;. 

express letter. The power arises by the tenor of the Constitution ay 

by the nature and theory of our Government; and I wish I had time. 

without trespassing too long on my friend from Minnesota, [ Mr. Wry. 

DOM, ] to enlarge on this idea. Lrepeat, in the contingency I have 

mentioned Congress could pass a law authorizing the people of a Stat, 

thus deprived of State officers to hold anelection in pursuance of their 

own constitution and laws, under the auspicesof their own local authoyi- 

ties, to supply officers to the State government until the next regular 

election. 

This bill, however, provides that an election shall be held under 
the auspicesof the United States, and provides in all respects an elec- 
tion law without reference to the laws of the State. It proposes to 
send a military governor into the State of Louisiana, and virtually 
to reconstruct the State of Louisiana after the manner of the recon- 
struction acts. I cannot subscribe to that doctrine, and [have many 
reasons why I cannot, upon which time will not allow me to enlarge 
now. 

I can support the proposition of the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware, [Mr. Bayarp.] I do not like that proposition as well as | 
might some others. In my judgment the proper course for Congress 
to take in this case is to pass a joint resolution declaring that accord- 
ing to the constitution and laws of the State of Louisiana MecEnery 
and his associates are the properly ascertained officers of the State 
of Louisiana, and recognizing them as such, and that it is the duty of 
all the authorities of the United States to uphold and sustain them 
according to the Constitution and laws of the United States. If 
Congress should pass such a resolution as that, I have no doubt the 
President would approve it and be governed by it. I do not suppose 
that he has any motive to keep Kellogg there longer than he can 
ascertain the will of Congress. If he withdraws the troops and 
McEnery is acknowledged to be governor, it will be easy for him to 
make a requisition on the President to prevent domestic violence, if 
need be, and the destruction of that State and the whole machinery 
of its government. If sucha resolution were passed the Louisiana 
troubles would be settled in twenty-four hours, constitutional goy- 
ernment would be restored and law and right would triumph over 
faction and usurpation. 

A word more, and I will not trespass longer. In the outset of my 
remarks I consumed a great deal of time in referring to the Constitu- 
tion and our system of government in this country. Idid so deliber- 
ately; I didit on purpose. I love and revere the Constitution ; I fec! 
interested forthe Constitution. Iam the more anxious about it because 
I see and know that it has been repeatedly and flagrantly violated; that 
to violate it has become common; that itis inconstant peril. It has 
been ignored from time to time in most material respects. Even now 
I fear a majority are about to commit a vital breach in it by sustain- 
ing the usurpation in Louisiana. We have been in a state of revolu- 
tion for fourteen years. The representatives.of the people have been 
drifting away fromit; the people have been drifting insensibly away 
from it. I desire to see the country come back toit. I would be glad 
if I could inspire a spirit of inquiry on this subject. I want to see 
the Constitution indeed the supreme law of the land, and observed and 
obeyed by those in authority and everybody else. We do not think 
enough about it. It is essential to our existence ; it is the sheet-anchor 
of our hopes as a free people. The State governments are essential to 
our liberty and oursystemof government. The Federal Government 
is as essential. Each is of and for the other; each is essential to the 
other; and both are essential to free government and civil liberty. 
Our whole system of government is essential to the preservation of 
American liberty. If we strike it down by sustaining this Louisi- 
ana usurpation, it may be stricken down in another respect and in 
another; and if one faction or party may do it, another may, and 
such revolutionary practices may continue until finally we shall have 
no Constitution and no Government, and the American people may 
pass into an absolute state of anarchy. Whatever may be the inter- 
ests of selfish and ambitious men,the highest earthly interest of the 
American people is to uphold and sustain their system of free govern- 
ment. To do this they must sustain their organic law—their Consti 
tution! The Constitution is the great bulwark of the people against 
unholy ambition, anarchy, and despotism. If the American people 
will preserve their liberties and transmit them to their posterity, they 
must first preserve their Constitution and their Government under it 
inviolate. 

Witness the force of theexample set by the usurpation in the State 
of Louisiana. Only afew months ago a defeated candidate in Texas 
undertook to assert his pretensions by arms. What was the first thing 
he did after he determined not to recognize the ascertained result ? 
He appealed to the President to give him the Army to aid him to estal- 
lish usurpation in Texas; just as Kellogg had and has done in Louis- 
iana. Look at the state of things in Arkansas. The governor there 
has been ousted by an armed force, and there is anarchy there to-day. 
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Look at Alabama, at the controversy now pending here touching that 
State disorganized and confused by factions. Look at other States 
in the South. If in the South you now set this dangerous precedent 
and its consequences, let Congress, let the country, be assured that the 
time will come when like calamity shall overtake States in other 
eetious of the Union. Revolution goes forward, and the longer it is 
tolerated the harder it is to suppress it. The spirit of revolution 
has become aggressive in this country; it ought to be checked; it can 
only be done successfully by a strict adherence to the Constitution. 
‘l he people ought to frown upon those who will trifle with or consent 
in any way to a breach of that sacred charter of American liberty. 

The Constitution—and by the constitution I mean the constitu- 
tions of the States and of the Federal Government all! acting in har- 
mony—constitutes the life and the hope of the American people, and 
all the hope they have for the perpetuity of their liberties. I do not 
want to see these sacrificed; I do not want to see them lost. I 
desire to see the States preserved in all their integrity and their sov- 
ereignty. I desire to see the Federal Government preserved in its 
integrity and sovereignty. I desire to see the Union founded upon 
and sustained by the constitutions, State and Federal; then we shall 
have that liberty, that purity of government, national and local pros- 
perity and happiness which our fathers intended that the American 
people and their posterity to latest generations should enjoy. There 
is no desirable Union, there is no true liberty, without the Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution and the Union are inseparable; cach will per- 
ish in the end without the other. 


Civil Rights. 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. M. NORWOOD, 
OF GEORGLA, 

IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 30 and May 4, 1874. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 1) supplementary to anact 
entitled ‘An act to protect all citizens of the United States in their civil rights, 
and to furnish the means for their vindication,” passed April 9, 1866, the pending 
question being on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN] to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, to strike out the second section— 

Mr. NORWOOD said: 

Mr. PresipENT: Believing in the “eternal fitness of things,” and 
thateverything should be done “decently and in order,” [ have always 
endeavored to adapt my speech to the solemnity of the occasion and 
the dignity of the subject to be considered. And though I shall faith- 
fully attempt to adhere to this salutary rule, it is with a painful con- 
sciousness thatit is impossible for me to rise to the grandeur of either 
the occasion or the subject. And nothing sustains me but the ambi- 
tion to share with the Senator from New Jersey the imperishable 
honor of bringing about the happy consummation foreshadowed by 
him on yesterday, when the white man and black, the mulatto and 
quadroon, the coolie and Digger Indian, shall be gathered together, 
a united family, in one unbroken circle, around one common soup- 
bowl and using the same spoon, while shielded by the Stars and 
Stripes and regaled by the martial measure and inspiring strain of— 

John Brown's soul is marching on. 


“When the morning stars first sang together for joy” it might have 
been worth some dollars to the American people and the balance of 
mankind, if there be any, had the republican party been present. And 
though a matter of minor consideration, perhaps, it might also have 
saved much blood. For whenthe Almighty said, “ Let us make man,” 
this Senate would have given its advice, and with equal certainty, 
wonld never have consented to man’s creation, except in accordance 
with the Declaration of Independence. That party would have cau- 
cused on the question and have resolved “ to fight it out on that line 
if it takes all summer.” The flowers of the field might vary in splen- 
dor and beauty; the lion might be made monarch among beasts; one 
star might differ from another star in glory; but absolute equality, 
moral, mental, physical, political, social, in churches, in theaters 
graveyards, every where in the world and out of it, must be ordained 
among men, women, and children. Differences in color, differences 
in form and capabilities, were and are all mistakes, and we are now 
engaged, with such decent respect for the opinion of the Author of 
these errors asthe necessity for votes next fall will allow, in making 
the necessary correction. 

A famous sculptor once left his studio in charge of his servant. 
The servant, conceiving his genius superior to that of his master, 
attempted an improvement in a favorite statue. The master returned 
to find his idol—the labor of years—converted into a torso. But skep- 
tical would he be, indeed; ignorant of the progressive strides made 
in this country in the decade past, must he be, who doubts the success 
of this small creative job. Kine yearsago four million slaves were 
set free; the next year, clothed with civil rights; the third, armed 
with the ballot, like blind Polyphemus with his club; the fourth, 
makers of laws, of governments, and rulers of men, their former mas- 
ters. Within this bricf time they were graduated in the school of 
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republican statesmanship, passing at a bound to the degree of doctor 
of their learned laws; and in ten States the whites were dismissed 
from otlice, and these learned republican doctors were set up on end 
like ten-pins, and put in charge. History furnishes no parallel to 
this triumph in the plastic art since Ged made man of clay. 

There is but one recorded instance which the boldest faney would 
dare suggest as a fit comparison, and that is, the rede mption of the 
Jews from Egyptian bondage in a single night. But in that one fact 
only is the comparison good; for though they were under the guid- 
ance and instruction of Omniscience for forty years, they did not make 
the advance in statesmanship which the “man and brother” attained 
under the new dispensation, in forty days. Of the six hundred 
thousand who went out from Egypt, but two were found worthy in forty 
years to give and administer law. The republican party manufac 
tured over six hundred thousand law-givers in forty minutes. The 
Jews were instructed by signs and wonders, by miracles, and in the 
Decalogue, and that by the Almighty himself. The negroes were 
regenerated without any instruction, and by the republican party. 
Moses was taken by divine appointment from his bulrush cradle, 
and educated for many years to fit him to be a ruler; but the “man 
and brother,” while standing in the corn-field, hoe in hand, and with- 
out any warning of the approaching calamity, was made a republican 
statesman by act of Congress. His superior wisdom was needed by 
the republican party to guide their councils, and they called him, 
like another Cincinnatus, from the plow, and placed him at the helm 
of State. How this wonderful change was wrought in these politi 
cal neophytes in the twinkling of an eye, making them masters of 
the science of republican statesmanship, whose tortuous ways and 
eccentricity have set at defiance all human learning and experience, 
it is impossible to conceive, except upon the supposition that a miracle 
was performed, or on the more reasonable hypothesis that Providence, 
foreseeing their inevitable destiny to become republican statesmen, 
benevolently prepared for their easy advent, by grading and leveling 
the dominant order of statesmanship to the full measure of thei 
natural capacity. But it is only just to say, before leaving this 
comparative view, that in the opinion of some exegetes, who are 
not republicans, if the redeemer of the Jews, instead of trying to 
elevate them in moral stature, instead of seeking to fit them for a 
high and great destiny, had only desired their votes to prolong His 
rule, the negroes might not have so far surpassed the Jews in intel 
lectuai growth and statesmanship. 

But while history fails to furnish a parallel to this transformation, 
fiction and fable are not so much at fault, and yet even they ean fu 
nish but few such instances. 

One not familiar with the achievement; who has not studied its 
exquisite tracery and stood in awe while contemplating its colossal 
grandeur; and remembering that out of the smoke, the din and roar 
of surging battle the negro sprang into the sunlight of freedom, would, 
without due reflection, suggest in comparison; the rising of the god 
dess of love and beauty trom the depths of ocean, more radiant in 
loveliness than her own bright chariot of pearl, or the springing of 
Minerva—the embodiment of wisdom—full-armed from the head of 
Jove, cleft by the forger of the thunderbolts of war. But in these 
we see only an illustration of the perfection of the new-born states- 
man, while the power and devotion of his creator are lost to view. 
To catch a glimpse of the burning passion of the republican party 
for their colored equal; and of the heavenly art displayed in his 
divine transformation; and to faintly realize the depth of darkness 
from which in an instant he was raised to the level of republican 
statesmanship, we must recur to the moment of transition, when the 
cold, dull, marble statue, at once the creation and the adoration of 
Pygmalion, transfused w ith the fervor of his passion, and rapturously 
quivering into life, gracefully glided into his amorous arms, match- 
less in form and moving, the paragon of beanty. 

There is much of resemblance also in the brief but touching biog- 
raphy of the noted Solomon Grundy : 

He was born on Monday, 

Christened on a Tuesday 

Married on Wednesday, 

Took ill on Thursday, 

Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 

Was buried on Sunday 
And the biographer, at this point, plaintively tells us that “ this was 
the end of Solomon Grundy.” [Laughter. ] 

These were the seven stages in the brief but eventful life of Sol 
omon Grundy, and our colored friends have with equal rpidity 
passed six stages, and the morning of the seventh is abont te lawn. 
One day, a slave; the next, a freeman; the next, invested with civil 
rights; the fourth, a voter; the fifth, a ruler; the sixth, a citizen—for 
let it be remembered that they were voters and ralers before they 
were citizens—and the seventh, to be placed on social equality. Surely 
these are glories enough even for the republican party. The world 
has watched its handiwork and marked with increasing wonder, the 
steady improvement so visible in each production of its magic power, 
even down to the unveiling of its chef d@auvre in the execution of 
Louisiana. 

This grand achievement lacks nothing but originality. The ori- 
ginal of this excruciating model, though inferior in the exeention, is 
superior in conception. It exhausted the combined 
three greatest sculptors of the city of Rhodes. 
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ocoén and his tender children slowly but surely meeting death under 
the contractile power of a serpent’s coil, and in the temple of his wor- 
hip, because he offended a jealous heathen god by giving warning 
of approaching danger, and striking in defense of home and country. 
The Greeks even of to-day proudly boast of the chryselephantine 
statue of Jupiter, the masterpiece of Phidias, himself the master of 
all masters in all ages of the world. And as long as under republican 
rule and interpretation, self-government means one-man power; as 
long as freedom means despotism ; the bayonet means the ballot; vice 
incans virtue, and ignorance statesmanship, the republican party 
can point despots and tyrants, with exultant air, to the satrapy of 
Louisiana as the pride and glory of republican civilization. 

But let us indulge the hope—as “it is pleasing to man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope,” however faint—that there is nothing omi- 
nons to the republican party, on either its white or colored side, in the 
sudden birth, therapid growth, and the speedy demise of the lamented 
Solomon Grundy. There is a terrible resemblance in their birth and 
growth; but we must remember that the lamented Grundy married 
early, Whereas this prodigal youth—the republican party—remains 
not only single, but is singularly unique, being unlike anything 
created or spontaneous; though for eight long years he has been co- 
quetting with and affianced to the American branch of the Ethiopian 
family, commonly known as the “ colored people.” Rather prodigal, I 
say, he has been, though he started in life on high moral ideas, and, 
like the brakeman on the East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad, he 
promised, in the beginning, to run his train “on high moral principles.” 
But he has fallen from grace. Between ventures in Credit Mobilier 
stock, Jayne contracts, Sanborn contracts and other moiety contracts, 
custom-house rings, District rings, railroad schemes, the business of 
manufacturing States and statesmen, robbing his southern neighbors, 
and other speculations and peculations, he has become diseased in 
reputation. Hlois reputed to be dividing his time and honors between 
philanthropy when it pays and public plunder as a trade. His Uncle 
Sam has lost confidence in his finances, his friends are falling off, cred- 
ifers are sweeping his estates, and his colored inamorata charges that 
he has trifled with her affections, and threatens to abandon him, unless 
he will call in the high priest (Congress) at once, and solemnize the 
lnarriage. 

And now, Mr. President, these “two high contracting parties” are 
before us for the sixth time to be made one political flesh; and as 
the iron tongueof Time has called the hour of twelve meridian on the 
first Monday in December of cach year for many weary years, we have 
seen this sorrowful bride, melancholy as Evangeline seeking for her 
long-lost Gabriel, enter this Chamber with slow and mournful step 
and head with modest droop, and thus march down you aisle and 
stand before that hymenial altar to fulfill her nuptial vow. From the 
sidereal precision with which she has annually swept within our view, 
one with poetic fancy might have imagined her a planet of the sun, 
if the close pursuit of her numerous bridesmaids, robed in white illu- 
sion, had not at once suggested the coming of a comet with its nucleus 
in total eclipse. Unpoetic as Tam, I have thought that astronomers 
are wrong, who say, the seventh of the weeping Pleiades is lost. She 
has not been lost. Her brightness was only obscured, and it was 
reserved for the telescopic cye of the republican party, eight years 
azo, while sweeping heaven and earth in search of votes, and turning 
heavenward, for tho first and it is thought the only time, to discover 
hor in right ascension and surpassing glory, and to fix itself in selfish 
wloration on her charms. 

If the entrancing power of one wandering Pleiad can thus move the 
greatest power of the globe, well might Job inquire, ‘“Canst thou 
set bounds to the sweet influences of Pleiades ?” 

Here, again, I have said, is this lonely pilgrim weeping and waiting 
for that tardy groom and that tardier nuptial joy. Ranged beside 
her again stand her ever-faithful bridesmaids clothed in white, sym- 
bolic that in this union, asin a ray of light, all color will be absorbed, 
and this dark bride shall be pure white. Foremost and first among 
them is one bearing over her serene bosom the general motto ‘‘ With- 
out distinction of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” Be- 
side her is another adorned with the motto “ Equal enjoyment of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, and privileges of cemeteries.” 
But time will not allow a notice of them all. My eyes, however, fall 
on one who is rather advanced in years, but bearing herself with all 
the innocence and playfulness of childhood. Her levity really is in 
pointed contrast with the sober, solemn bearing of all the rest. Upon 
the brow she wears a wreath of flowers, slightly faded, however, 
about like Atalanta’s after she stooped to take the golden apples. 
l’'rom her seeming familiarity with the bride it might be supposed she 
could say of her as the Teuton said when asked if he knew a certain 
member of the porcine family, “ We were raised together.” Her zeal 
to have the nuptials solemnized is shown by being adorned with two 
inottoes, cither most esthetic, appropriate, and suggestive, whether 
wlopted from “internal suggestion, or the bias of jurisprudence.” 
The one reads, “ Full and equal enjoyment for the bride in circuses and 
menageries, especially of the clown, for Motley’s the wear.’” The 
other, “ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

But tempting as is the loveliness of this scene to make me linger 
and dwell upon its ever-springing beauties, I must passon. I have 
risen as the friend of innocence to solemnly protest against these 
bans. This trusting Ethiopian for eight years of unrequited faith 
has been the victim of misplaced confidence. That scapo-grace has 





deceived her trusting heart from the beginning of their courtship, 
He has broken, time and again, the honeyed vows he has so often made 
to her. The first tender pledge by which he won her heart has noi 
been kept. He promised if she would obey, love, and honor him, and 
clevate al to offices of profit, he would give her “forty acres and 
mule.” 

This promise he has not only broken, but he has added deceit | 
pertidy. For strolling forth with her, hand in hand, in the Lan« . 
Flowers, under the glimpses of the moon, in the sweet spring time « 
nature and of reconstruction, among blossoming oranges, and feeling 
like Adam and Eve in paradise, but looking like a lovely brace ot 
Diana’s foresters, and carrying in his other hand all his worldly 
goods, his lares and penates—the immortal carpet-bag—after pass- 
ing out of sight, he tenderly pressed her hand and bid her pause, as 
he had come te set the boundaries of her land. Then gently placing 
that sacred depository of the reconstruction acts and his extra striped 
shirt upon the ground, and untying therefrom the cotton string 
which a few nights before he had borrowed from a colored friend 
while he was sleeping, and murmuring meanwhile his oft-repeated 
protestations of devotion to his fair betrothed, whose chuckle spoke, 
ets her great delight, he drew forth four streaked stakes, suc}; 
as Jacob used when he walked forth to swindle Laban out of his 
flocks, and measuring off a rood or two of land, stuck down the stakes 
and told her that was her domain. Then sadly lingering, as only 
lovers can when doubts arise, 


If e’er again should meet those mutual eyes, 


with touching tenderness they exchanged fit emblems of their mu- 
tual regard and trust. In token of her own she gave, at his request, 
* paper with emerald finish on the back and bearing on its face a 
printed promise of his Uncle Sam “never to pay five dollars to the 
bearer,” while he, determined that the family reputation for plighted 
faith and non-performance should never be dishonored at his hands, 
gave in return an autographic manuscript which breathed the depth 
of his devotion, and then * went his usual devious way in darkness 
to his den. That manuscript, upon interpretation to that bewildered 
baron, was found to read as follows: ‘‘As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, so have I lifted his last tive dollars out of poor old 
Joe.” (Laughter. ] 

The energy displayed by this prodigal] is the old courtship of Justice 
Shallow seeking to confer the honor of bis armigero and Cust-alorum on 
Mrs. Anne Page. That learned pundit did not discover the chamns, 
the graces, the social equality of Mrs. Anne until Sir Hugh Evans gen- 
erously suggested that she possessed the attractive virtue of seven 
hundred pounds. “Seven hundred pounds, and possibilities, is good 
gifts,” said that hymenial diplomat. Eight hundred thousand votes 
and possibilities are a mighty ally, says the republican Machiavelli. 
And here lies the secret of this billing and cooing. The eight hundred 
thousand votes cannot be had unless the owner of them be received on 
social equality. The doweragess must go with the dower. But whe: 
he takes her for better or for worse it remains to be seen whether |i 
will secure the gifts and possibilities. 

Let us suppose the wooing twain made one ; and the bride, blushing 
malestly, receives the congratulationsof exultantfriends. The friends 
retire, and the happy groom and bride are left alone; he to dream of 
glory, of power, of empire, through the dower and expected possi- 
bilities, she of equality at fétes and executive receptions and sen- 
atorial entertainments, and in hotels, theaters, circuses, churches, and 
cemeteries. Ecstatic over his matrimonial success, he revels in con 
templation of the triumphs by which his freedom a century ago wa: 
won; he regales her with an eloquent rehearsal of the heroic deeds 
done at Concord, Ticonderoga, Monmouth, Trenton, Savannah, and 
Yorktown. At the close of this patriotic rehearsal the bride yawns, 
and lovingly inquires when the next circus will come to town. Passing 
at a bound from the Revolution of ’76 to the war of 1861, he tells his 
beloved of the glorious triumphs in arms which were begun for and 
resulted in her liberation. He is eloquent in portraying the injustice 
of Providence in permitting her to be enslaved, and grows compla- 
cently grand in demonstrating that he, despite Providence, struck off 
her chains and set her free. Then, “turning to see the smile het 
cheeks put on,” as in trusting innocence she reclines on that fountain 
of philanthropy, his gushing bosom, he finds his beloved fast asleep 
sail sonorously snoring. 

Being a ruler and the head of innumerable money-coteries—vu! 
garly known as “rings”—whose gravitating center for twelve yeai 
past has been the pocket of his wealthy Uncle Sam, he has credit, 
of course, and establishes his respectability by taking a bridal tou! 
They visit their Long Branch—formerly known as Louisiana, bu‘ 
which has recently been let by him to a military commission consis! 
ing of the Federal Executive and judiciary to make experiments it) 
testing the relative merits of a despotism and a republic. True, thie 
enraptured tourists will not see the Executive there in person, but the 
brightness of his glory will gleam in his bristling bayonets. But they 
will be measurably compensated for this loss, in beholding his judi- 
cial lieutenant (Durell) playing the role of Bottom, the weaver, 
kindly attended by his prompter and keeper, (Kellogg,) who constantly 
coys his amiable cheeks. Jumping or kicking down all barriers set 
upon him, the creature strays at large, bearing in blazoned capitals 
between his ever-lengthening cars his advertisement, so comforting 
to this young man’s heart: “States made to order; despotisms guar- 
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anteed.” Visiting their Newport—South Carolina—they see Moses and 
his profits; not the Moses of old, nor the prophets of old, but Moses of 
the negro millennium and the profits of insatiable Mammon : not Moses 
of the Red Sea, but Moses in the dead sea—the sea of dead thrift, dead 
consciences, dead hopes, dead hearts, everything dead or dying except 
the crawling, squirming, slimy, icy worms that fatten on the body of 
this death. ; ; ; . 

Bat while our prodigal hero is treading this primrose path, his lease- 
hold estates are falling away. Judgments are rendered against him in 
Ohio, New Hampshire, and Connecticut by tribunals from which there 
isnoappeal, except by thenovel remedy insisted on by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, to poll the jury, set aside the verdict, and order a new trial 
by act of Congress. 

“The fall terms are approaching, other trials are pending, andif defeated 
he must vacate other and much larger premises. With true knightly 
chivalry he has hitherto refrained from calling on his bride for help, 
lest she might suspect the alliance was mercenary. But the time 
for delicate forbearance is past. His needs are inexorable. In ac- 
cents as tender as old Rip’s when stealing his bottle from Gretchen’s 
pocket, he confesses his bankruptcy unless she willredeem him. The 
Congress-maie statesman as tenderly replies that she intends, like 
other republican statesmen, to “place her votes where they will do 
the most good.” In vain does he invoke to his aid the tender mem- 
ories of the past, and portray in frightful colors his ruined condition 
should she desert him. The forty-minute statesman cruelly responds 
with the worldly philosophy of Mr. Pickwick, that she goes with the 
strongest side. Inspired by despair he rises “to the height of his great 
argument.” He recountsagain in fervid eloquence the gloriesof Ticon- 
deroga, of Brandywine, of Cowpens, and of Yorktown. The machine- 
made statesman unconsciously revealing her rich stores of historic 
knowledge, sharply retorts that brandy and wine have been his ruin, 
and apbraids him because he had never told her before that he owned 
any cow-pens. [Laughter.] Asa last hope, he strikes for the tenderest 
chord in a mother’s heart—the love of her offspring. He points to 
their dead—to Georgia, Virginia, and Texas, those dismal babes who 
were sown in corruption, but raised in incorruption. He points to 
their sick infants, Arkansas, North Carolina, and others, and finally, 
as “hope elevates and joy brightens his crest,” he reminds her of their 
beautiful, blooming, lovely, lively republican twins, Louisiana and 
South Carolina. 

The miracle-wrought statesman, asserting her rank of doctor of the 
learned laws rejoins in language at once characteristic and patho- 
logical, that she cares nothing for their dead; that their sick babes 
would soon die, and that the twins had crushed his spinal column 
while carrying them in his arms on offensive exhibition to the world. 

Mr. President, our hero is not happy. He determines on a divorce, 
and straightway rushes to his guardian senatorial uncle. The case is 
stated with all the indignant emphasis of one who feels he has been 
swindled, and he raves of his loss. The counselor perceiving the sit- 
uation, gives his opinion that the husband is entitled to the property 
of his wife—that he can hold her and all she possesses. The ward, 
aroused, appeals to know if a divorce be possible. The guardian, 
equal to the oceasion, pockets that opinion, draws forth another, and 
demonstrates that the wife at the time of the union was clearly non 
compos mentis, and that marriage being but a civil contract must be 
supported by a consideration. And as the consideration—the votes— 
for which he had conferred social equality and the blessings of “ full 
and equal enjoyment of menageries and cemeteries” had wholly 
failed, the contract is void. He advises the unhappy Jeremy Diddler 
to repair to Chicago, organize himself into a convention, and dissolve 
the bonds, 

Mr. President, let no one suppose from the illustrations I have 
given of the degree of intelligence possessed by the colored people 
that I mean to ridicule their ignorance. My purpose is far from that. 
No one deplores their benighted condition more than Ido. Were they 
intelligent, educated, they would not be the tools and dupes they are 
of wicked adventurers. They would spurn their serpent-like ap- 
proach with indignation and contempt. Education would be to 
them Ithuriel’s spear to unmask these ugly and venomous toads who 
carry not even that precious jewel in their heads. 

No, sir; I have thus spoken of the average intelligence of the negro 
race in the South—and which I might have illustrated in a thousand 
ways—to lay bare the folly, the wickedness, the crime of raising them 
from Egyptian darkness and semi-barbarism to the high, the responsi- 
ble, position imposing duties and intellectual effort to which the ge- 
nius and training of the Websters, Clays, Calhours, the Adainses, 
Hamiltons, and others not unworthy to be named with them, were 
only equal, and none superior. It was a crime against civilization 
and liberty which has no parallel in the course of time, and done 
solely to perpetuate party Soalaetion. 

_ But the democrats, and especially those from the South, are con- 
tinually charged by the republicans with prejudice against the 
negroes, If they mean to say that we are so far prejudiced as not to 
be willing to accord to them all the rights of citizenship which we 
claim for ourselves, it is not true. Butif it means that we are opposed 
to social equality, it is true of both democrats and republicans, and 
any profession of a republican that he is not opposed to social equal- 
ity with the negro race is sheer hypocrisy. 

When he spreads the feast, and beauty and wit are summoned to 
revel for a season in the luxury of intellectual foil, why is it that the 
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perfumed messenger of hospitality visits not, like pale Death, with 
equal pace the door of the noble black man? Is it because there are 
none eloquent and witty among this million of republican states- 
men? Verily, no! The eloquence of one now no more has so often 
rung in this Chamber in depicting the high oratory and intellectual 
power of the colored man, that its weird echo still lingers upon these 
walls. And whenever # democrat in the other wing of this Capito! 
thrusts his spear in the side of this hollow horse, the republicans 
stuff at once and set upon his legs some son of Ham to reply, and 
the republican press the following day regale the whole country with 
fall particulars of the native, cannibalistic art by which the democrat, 
in the space of five minutes, was torn in pieces, devoured, and digested 
by his voracious adversary. 

Is it because the colored man can boast no genealogy; or can dis 
play no family tree; or wears no coat of heraldry? Certainly not. 
It is the pride and boast of every true republican that he has no gen- 
calogy, and it requires a trip across the Atlantic, at the public expense, 
to subdue his contempt for all armorial distinction, 

Is it because there are none brave among them? The republican 
party has often assured us that in the late war “the colored treops 
fought nobly,” and the Senator from New Jersey repeated the decla 
ration in our hearing on yesterday. It is true, that interwoven with 
the dreadful realities of that struggle, there is much of fiction and 
romantic episode; many imaginary instances of inspiring heroism, 
displayed by the colored troops. Fact and fiction are lamentably 
mingled in inextricable confusion. But there is one exceptionable 
instance of daring and of death, and so notably established on the 
testimony of a single eye-witness, that the Senate must remember it, 
and it is worthy of recounting even in this august presence. I sex 
that the quick perception and historic learning ef this body have 
already anticipated my discovery, and I would even now forego the 
thrilling narration, but for the fear, that some future Munchansen 
might charge me with prejudice against the objects of the Judiciary 
Committee's special devotion, should I decline to furnish so valuable 
a contribution to his peculiar style and school of history. I refer, as 
you know, to the Balaklava charge made by the colored troops, at 
the witching hour of dawn, on empty stomachs—bayonets tixed, 
nipples uncovered—and under command of a general of renown, on 
the 29th of September, 1864, at New Market Heights. The historian— 
who was the general then commanding, and who seems to have been 
the only survivor of those colored troops—tells us the story with 
charming simplicity and with the eloquence of unbridled fancy. He 
says, that being himself in the rear, where he intended to remain, 
and wholly nucertain whether the charge would be feebly to the 
front or with frantic heroism to the rear, he ordered, as a precaution 
for personal security, the nipples of the guns to be uncapped, and 
oftering up the prayer of Falstaff, “‘ God, keep lead out of me,” he gave 
the order ‘‘Charge!” [Laughter.] He says that there fell, within a 
parallelogram just ten feet wide and three hundred yards in length, 
the exact number of tive hundred and forty-three of his colored asso- 
clates, orone man toevery twenty and three-tenths inches ; that assoon 
asthey fell, mounted on histiery Pegasus, like feathered, or “ Harry ” 
Mercury, he marched solitary and alone to one end of that slaughtered 
heap, and fixing one eye weepingly pendent over the dead and cock 
ing the other tiercely on the enemy—the one tearful as Niobe’s, the 
other glowing like fiery Mars’—he rode, with arms akimbo, through 
that parallelogram, over that hecatomb of his companions, to the 
farther end—his horse meanwhile dancing a minuet in the benevo- 
lent endeavor to find ground on which to plant its reverential feet. 

This was an exploit worthy of deification. Pity it is it had net 
heen performed in the pre-Homeric or Hesiodic age, as that genera- 
tion, so appreciative of horse gymnastics, would have deified and 
translated the heroic actor, and he would now be enjoying the beati- 
tude of hero-worship in the constellation of Aries or Taurus; or, 
happier still, he and that horse might now be a bright, particular con- 
stellation in themselves, under the proper name of Equus-anthropos, 
which lovers, at parting, would designate to gaze upon at the tender 
hour “when twilight dews are falling fast,” and renew their vows of 
devotion. 

But why that humane general should have ridden that tender-hearted 
horse over the dead bodies of his colored associates, instead of making 
a brilliant flank movement along that geometric holocaust, such ae 
only he can when moving on a custom-house, I have fatigued my imay 
ination in the vain endeavor to discover. Perhaps, like Mrs. Malaprop, 
he was trying to ascertain the “perpendiculars” of the lenaiter: 
perhaps it was to accommodate the angle of his vision; perhaps to 
test the sensibilities of that horse. But conjecture is all in vain. It 
was simply one of those direct forward movements over the bodies of 
one’s friends,so often witnessed in political strategy, and never known 
in military tactics, that it must remain a moral wonder until lapse of 
time and oft repeating shall consecrate it as a truth, or until some cruel 
(Edipus shall rise to solve the riddle and destroy its artful inventor. 

But gallant as was that fatal charge, and heroic and solemn as was 
that perilous equestrian exploit, they pale into paltriness in presence 
of the sublime sequel to this military evolution as given in the simple 
story of this historian. He says that having finished that horse cou- 
ranto—consisting of a coupee, then a high step, then a balance—he 
sounded a solemn halt, faced mournfully about, tixed his eyes again as 
already described, gave the order, “Attention, General!” and in chroni 
absence of the Bible, drew from his holster-case a pocketedition of tlie 
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Massachusetts Pilgrim’s Progress issued under the Maine liquor law, 
and kissing one end devoutly with his face turned upward, he adminis- 
tered to himself a solemn, corporal, and general oath, that so long as 
his surviving colored companions would vote to make him governor of 


Massachusetts or a Representative in Congress, he would spasmodi- | 


cally devote the idle moments of the remainder of his political and 
ofticial life, in a feeble effort to secure to them the great constitutional 
right to attend “ without distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 


tion of servitude” every theater, circus, and menagerie in the United | 


States of America and the Territories thereof. [ Laughter, and man- 
ifestations of applause in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order! Applanse is out of order. 
The Chair will remind those persons occupying the galleries that if 
the rules of the Senate are violated the galleries will be cleared. 

Mr. NORWOOD. He then sealed his oath by pressing his feverish 
lips once more to the bibulous end of that cherished volume, and ecall- 
ing in the eye which had meanwhile stood sentinel on the enemy, he 
dismissed himself from the parade. 

Such is a tame picture of the heroism displayed on that tearful 
day. 
But true in every essential, or false in every particular, as may be 
the grandiloquent deseription of that charge, if serves my purpose 
with equal foree. For I am not trying to sift the truth from history. 
I am arraigning the republican party for the manner in which they 
treat the colored freemen of America in refusing to recognize them in 
all the social relations of life, while endeavoring by national legisla- 
tion to force the poorer class of whites, who are their constituents, 
inte social equality with the blacks. For, sir, this is the true issue 
made by this bill, and they cannot blink it under the tlimsy pretext 
of securing civil rights. 

Do the republicans refuse social equality to the negroes because 
there are none among them intellectual or learned? Whi, sir, afew 
months ago a colored man delivered in the House of Representatives 
a dissertation on civilrights so full of classic lore, historic research, and 
illogical conclusions, that base envy has even hinted the name of 
more than one republican Senator as the anthor of that production. 
Besides, many of them fill eminent chairs of learning, professorships 
in colleges, and petty oflices by grace of executive patronage. In- 
deed, in every locality in the Southern States where it is necessary 
‘o gain the votes of the many through the intluence of a few retain- 
ers, a tub is thrown to the whale, and here and there, with a rarity 
that is chillingly exceptional, we see a colored man beguiled, through 
the gift of a petty office, into the flattering delusion that he is held 
in cordial regard by the republican party. 

And when the inaugural ball came off last year in that grand 
structure which “rose like an exhalation from the deep,” ‘as by the 
stroke of the enchanter’s wand,” when at night— 

The nation’s capital had gathered then, 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

‘The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men— 
what post of honor and distinction was there assigned to these 
dusky children of the sun who by their votes had raised their leader, 
that day inaugurated, to his toppling, dizzy height?) Why did we not 
then behold some of those fair jeweled arms, weary with the weight 
of their glittering wealth, also adorned by a few of these charcoal 
diamonds so much treasured at the polls by the pale masters of those 
ceremonies ? And of the thousands who on that night “‘chased the 
glowing hours with flying feet,” dancing, like Miriam, in joy at the 
nation’s redemption from the enemies of the colored race, why was it 
that there skulked and flitted here and there but a baker’s dozen of 
the nation’s wards, who came, too, in such “ questionable shape” and 
in such Caucasian disguise, that Nott and Gliddon, had they kept the 
door, would have resigned their posts from mortification and disgust 
in the desperate effort to determinine their ethnology? And yet these 
few, as they tloated and spun in sequestered knots among that white 
multitude, were, to their joy on that occasion, like a dead tly in the 
apothecary’s ointment. 

Were the managers of that festivity southern men and women ? 
Were they democrats? Were the invited guests southerners only ? 
Were there no republican fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, 
in that exclusive assemblage? Tickets were distributed to Senators 
and Representatives to be issued by them to their friends and con- 
stituents “without distinction of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” And which Senator here, with blandest suavity, or even 
by act perfunctory, solicited the pleasure and honor of the company 
ot his friend, Scipio Africanus, or of his sister, Miss Cleopatra Congo, 
or even of his distant relative, Miss Angelina Octoroon ? 

Why did not some enterprising statesman in the republican party, 
with eyes fixed upon the White House—if possibly there be one among 
them who has sunk so low—pluck the ripened opportunity so golden 
in promise and thus seal to himself a million voters ? 


Republican Senators wish to compel common carriers to open their 
cars and ships to all comers alike ; in other words, to force the whites 
to this intimate association and close contact, or to stay at home or 


provide their own conveyance. The poor are here to be the victims. 
‘The rich ean gather up their velvet trains and sweep contemptuously 
by the poor whites and negroes banked and huddled together, and 
take luxurious refuge in a palace car. Thus money is to establish 
class and caste. 


risked one and gained four—like another worm that retires and rests 
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Truly and wittily has it been said that history is his story! | 





The millionaire—the shoddyite who during the war 








| secure in its own cocoon, can fold himself with dignified reserve j), 


robes of silk, and with complacent smile wave, as with a golden 
wand, the black man to a respectful distance. 

Here in the shadow of this Capitol we see in miniature the workin« 
of this law. Here, too, we see how the honorable Senators who fayor 
this theoretical equality carry it out in practice. Two lines of street- 
cars come to the doors of this tempie where worship the devotees of 
social equality, hooded and consecrated under the name of “ equality 
before the law.” Over one the fare is five, over the other seven cents. 
Over one passes no dead-head; the car blazes with the warning, jn 
oifensive prominence, “* No one rides free over this line.” This is not 
only the anti-dead-head, but it is also the more expensive line. The 
other company not only charge but five cents for a single ride, but, 
moved by that vicious custom which has almost become a law, they 
issue to all Congressmen free passes for the year. Over this line ride 
the poor, both white and black, but where does—not the ungodly, but— 
the Congressman appear? When he has finished his sublime philippic 
against the tyrant, Prejudice, and folded his toga around his towering 
form and steps forth a walking advertisement of social equality, or, 
if he prefer, “equality before the law,” he moves of course, with log 
ical instinet, straight to the black man’s car, and demonstrates in prac 
tice all he has tanght by precept. Strange to say, his instinct—un 
mixed with prejudice of course—carries him the other way. This 
secs strange to the unsophisticated. No doubt it does to the black 
man, who is just beginning to discern the delicate shade of distinc- 


| tion drawn by his republican friends between himself and a ballot- 


box. He knows they stuff the box with ballots, but he is just begin- 
ning to realize, from his unsatistied appetite, that they have been 
stuffing his small capacity with soft sawder, or, in his own expressive 
language, with “soff sawdust.” 

But it would be grossly unjust to intima‘e that the honorable 
friends of the colored man avoid the avenue line because he is ever 
to be found aboard. There must be other reasons. No doubt they 
ride on the Metropolitan line because it is anti-dead-head. No Sena- 
tor ever rides as a dead-head. He would scorn himself: yes, scorn 
any man who would offer to pass him as a dead-head. He would as 
soon submit to have his salary increased as to be classed among the 
dead-heads. And I do not know a subject on which all Senators, ex- 
cept eight or ten, are sodesperately resolved and determined as in their 
opposition to an increase of salary. Nothing short of mandatory in 
structions from their constituents could overcome their heroism on 
this subject. He will not use the avenue line because he would be a 
dead-head. His money would remain in his pocket. ‘The love ot 
money is the root of all evil,’ and he resorts to this delicate device 
to drop his salary along the highways as a contribution to the poor- 
the railroad companies in the land. His refined sensibility is wounded 
at the thought that his traveling colored companion, who pays, should 
see him riding free, and he serupulously avoids giving offense to a 
brother. This is kind, it is noble, it is heroic and self-denying, it is 
the very essence of Christianity; and because it is the essence of 
Christianity, or a great moral idea, the advocates of social equality 
avoid the avenue line. 

Thus we see that the prejudice is not peculiar to the democrats. It 
belongs to us all. It is nature, it is instinet, it is reason. But I will 
go one step further in this direction and then turn to another branch 
of this subject. Let us suppose a case. And without doing violence 
to the hypothesis, we will suppose that after some champion of this 
bill to establish social equality has by his vote conferred upon his 
poor white constituents the honor of free association in schools with 
negroes, those constituents should meet in convention and resolve, 
that they have taxed his patriotism long enough and will not impose 
upon him the burden of serving them in Congress any longer, but 
will permit him to take rest in the bosom of his family and among 
his colored associates, even against his earnest protest that he is 
willing to sacrifice himself further in their behalf. Fortune mean- 
time deserts him and he becomes poor—for even a congressman, after 
his'term is ended, may become poor—and from necessity, has sent his 
daughter to a mixed school. When she attains sweet sixteen a young 
gentleman of African descent, of untainted blood, who can trace it 
back in its ethnological purity as far as Noah and the flood—educated 
and refined, exquisite in dress as Beau Brummell, as worthy to lead 
the fashion as Beau Nash, wealthy as a moiety contract, a custom- 
house ring or District ring can make him, and appreciating the ad 
vantages of civil rights, calls to ask of that ex-champion of socia! 
rights the honor of his daughter’s hand. Does any one doubt from 
which extremity of that ex-champion the instantreply would come 
whether from his head orhis heel? He would not reply categorically ; 
but with a few vigorous utterances, not strictly canonical, be would 
impinge on that astonished Adonis with both ends in action like a 
supple-jack and battering-ram combined. , 

But, turning, he finds his sweet sixteen in spasms, and on inquir) 
for the cause, he hears a tale that makes him ery with old Brabantio, 
“Who would be a father?” She tells that doting father, that civi! 


rights advocate, that political trader, who in trying to buy the negre 
vote cheap has sold his daughter dearly, that the ejected gentleman is 
her affianced lover; that she has doted on him from her youth up; 
that in the same school where her philanthropic father placed her a! 
ten, close at herside sat, day by day, for years, that idol of her heart ; 
that her first lessons in Peter Parley and Ovid’s Art of Love rippied 
in melodious aceent from his angelic lips— 
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O. it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing, and giving odor— 
that when to the theater and to church she went, the Apollo of her 
hosom followed and took a seat near by, and thus and thus he had 
wou her heart. ; he ; . 
And finaliy, in loeve’s rhapsody and with Cassandra 3 inspiration, 
.« forewarns him that her life, like his political party, must be a 
failure, and, like Ophelia’s, end in “ muddy death,” unless he will bless 
the bans, and after death lay herself and darling side by side in the 
ume grave-yard beneath a damask rose and a lovely black-jack— 
or quercus nigra—as emblems of their homogeneous union, and chosen 
by his poetic soul as the happiest type of civil rights. — [ Laughter. | 

Let us pause for a moment and consider whether this advocate for 

civil rights would thus act. If there be one who would not, let him 
avow the fact. If any white man would under any circumstances 


' 


adl 
consent to such an alliance by a member of his family, let him declare 
it and put himself in Coventry. If he would not, the conduct of the 
champion is true to nature. But would it be logical from his stand- 
point ? He denies that he has any prejudice to the negro race! I hen 
why not intermarry with them? He has no feeling of hostility! 
Then, all other things being equal, why oppose his marrying a rela- 
tive? The question admits of but one answer, and that is the answer 
that God has put in the mouth of every white man since he created 
man in his diversity. That answer is, it is repugnant; it is loath- 
some; itisunnatural. The feeling, the prejudice, the repugnance are 
universal. Such an alliance is unnatural; and what is unnatural is 
forbidden, and what is forbidden is unlawful. I say this prejudice 
is universal. Climes do not change it. Education does not subdue 
it. Christianity does not abate it. Civilization but intensifies it, 
and science has demonstrated its wisdom and its benetit to the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral power and greatness of the white race. 
It had its birth at creation, has survived the ages, the graves of eim- 
pires, the subjugation of races, and will ever live and perish only 
with the last expiring man. The question of ifs universal existence 
no more admits of doubt orargument than the proposition that black 
is not white, or that the races are distinct. 
But it is said, “‘ Admit it, then what of it? 
blacks and whites shall marry.” Well, if you do not, then be consist- 
ent, be logical. Let precept and example be in harmony. If you 
would not marry them, then coerce no conditions in life among the 
poor, who cannot protect themselves, by which you increase the dan- 
ver of such relation. You would not encourage marriage between the 
two races, but you compel them to associate in every social condition. 
You tell your child not to gamble, but that he must associate with 
gamblers. You tell him not to drink, but he must atiiliate with drunk- 


We do not mean that 


ards. You instruct him not to lie, but chain him neck to neck with 
liars. You caution him not to make companions of negroes—not to 


marry one—but you tie him side by side in the tenderest age of life 
with negroes. And thus you tell him the negro is as good as he. 
You make them playmates, partakers of common joys and sorrows, 
associates at school, associates in pleasure, associates in church, in 
public conveyances, at meals, when traveling, and lay them away to 
sleep their last sleep side by side. Every act is a declaration of social 
equality, and every word is a denial of your acts. 

How such a father shall at the lips of his own child escape the con- 
demnation pronounced against the hypecrite will turn on either his 
being a greater hypocrite or the preferable alternative of his being 
a natural fool. 

Woe be unto the political party which shall declare to the toiling 
yeoman, the honest laboring poor of this country, ‘‘ Your children 
are no better than a negro’s. If you think so, you shall not practice 
on thatopinion. Weare the rulers; you aretheservants! Weknow 
What is best for you and your children. We, the millionaires— 
we who are paid out of your pockets, will take your money and will 
send our children to select high schools, to foreign lands, where no 
negroes are; but you, you who are too poor to pay, shall send your 
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gved, huagry urchins to the common schools on such terms as we 
dictate, or keep them awsy to stray among the treacherous quick- 
sands and shoals of life; to wander on the streets and learn to sylla- 
ble the alphabet of vice and crime, or stay at home and, like blind 
Samson, in mental darkness, tramp, barefoot, the tread-mill of unceas- 
ing toil.” 

To constrain the traveling public to distasteful situations; to com- 
pel the pleasure-seeker to stay at home or submit to annoyance greater 
than the pleasure; to make a battle-ground of public schools, or drive 
the poor away from their doors—these iniquities are not enough for 
the republican party. They must take one step- more; they must 
torture the living by stepping into the graves and disturbing the rest 
of their cherished dead. They say to the poor man whose departed 
loved ones must be buried in the publie cemetery, and may be at the 
public cost, “ Bury your dead where we say, or throw them out in the 
potter’s field like dogs; bury your wife, your child, side by side with 
the negro, or any one we name.” And if in time the bloody scythe of 
Death has filled the ground until, in files, the sleeping soldiers of the 
Cross lie elbow touching elbow, and the files must be now doubled, you 
command the sexton to open the grave of the poor man’s wife or child 
and bury a negro there, though he died by the hangman’s rope for a 
crime that should debar him Christian burial, or he shall forfeit his 
money to the villain’s kin and waste in a prison cell. 


| Senator looked funereal. 
} and it is natural to some men to look funereal. 
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If IT have thus far treated this subjeet with too great solemnity, 
may I not indulge the hope that the Senate will extend to me its 
charity, at least until I may be heard? One less reverential 
deport himself in the presence of this dignified 
degree of levity. Far be that from me. But w 
the Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] solemnly rose 
and as solemnly announced that this interesting 

was temporarily postponed, because one was absé 


participate in the joy of the oceasion, I felt 


might 
question with some 
hen a few days age 
nuptial ceremony 
who desired to 
funereal, the 
men to feel funereal, 


And if I have thus 
felt and spoken on this momentous Occasion, were it deemed ne 
i 


essary or even conventionally appropriate to otler any sugyestion by 
way of extenuation, I could only point to a temperament somber 
enough indeed by nature, but greatly heightened in lugubrious tone 
by the colors of the dark and gloomy subject which has tor several 


years commanded and received our profoundest consideration and 
respect. ; 


it 
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For, sir, we are engaged in determining a question of the greatest 
moment to the American people. 

The great question is how we shall maintain “equality before the 
law,” or, expressed in equivalent terms, how the republican party ean 
vet the negro vote and thus be saved. pon the correct solution of 
this political conundrum may turn the destiny of this and all repub 
lies. Happily for this generation and the fate of unborn millions 
the genius of the republican party, hitherto equal to every undertak 
ing which could work disaster to the country, has not been found 
wanting in grand conception to lift from the gloomy future its Cim 
merian veil. Light breaks in upon us, and torturing shadows tlee 
away. The whole country breathed with freedom and delight on 
hearing if announced, through the report made by the Senator from 
New Jersey, that the Senate Judiciary Committee, after a laborious 
and anxious session extending over several months, had solved the 
most perplexing national embarrassment of this or any other awe, by 
the eminently wise and profound conclusion that the easiest, most 
digniiied, and patriotic measure which they can devise is, that Con 
gress shall enter, without delay, upon a general cemetery and hotel 
business. 

Sir, I shall not commit the folly of entering upon any extended 
argninent in the vain hope of adding anything in support of the able 
report of that committee; nor will L perform a work of supererogation 
by enumerating the inestimable blessings to flow in perennial stream 
to the American people, if the republican party, or even the dominant 
majority of the present Congress, should resolve on establishing a 
cemetery, even though, as with everything else within their reach in 
the United States, they should appropiate the advantages and enjoy- 
ment of that peaceful institution exclusively to their own use. Such 
an act would be so singularly patriotic, and so signalized as their only 
peaceful step, that it would be hailed with unanimous acelaim by an 
indignant but grateful people. 

It requires but a casual reference to the report of the committee to 
show that my encomium on that production is but too tame and 
feeble. The Judiciary Committee have discovered what Christians 
and pagaus in all ages have vainly sought to know. 


Their labor for 
months has not been in vain. 


They have penetrated the veil, have 
held converse with dwellers in the mystic land—but not with that 
host of republicans which no man can number, who are wandering on 
the Stygian shore without oboli, and unable to cross, because Charon 
refuses to take their irredeemable curreney—and have returned to 
earth with the joyful tidings that there is happiness in the grave. 
They tell us in their report that there is such a bliss as “ enjoyment 
of a cemetery,” and with a broad philanthropy never known to man 
before, they have declared their unseltish desire, most felicitously ex- 
pressed by themselves, (as I quote,) that “all persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States shall be entitled to the full and equal 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, and privileges 
ot cemeteries.” | Laughter. ] 

It may be that this discovery is not original with the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate. It may be that suicides, 
(and by this word | mean not to intimate the fate of the republican 
party,) finding no happiness in this life, are given a glimpse of the joy 
to be found in a cemetery, and philosophically rush to its embrace. 
But it is only just to the Judiciary Committee that I should state, 
they tell us there is joy only in a cemetery “supported by general 
taxation.” What joy there is in anything in this world, or out of it, 
that springs from general taxation, puzzled my understanding before 
I read the report of the Judiciary Committee. Had I been left to 
my unguided reason to learn why there is enjoyment in a public cem- 
etery and none in solitary burial, with the provisions and aims of this 
bill before me, I would have supposed it is, because in one we would 
have “the full and equal privilege” of colored society, while in te 
other we should lie “in cold obstruction” and in cheerless solitude. 

But, happy committee, who have made the comforting diseovery 


that there is one spot on this sad earth where general taxation brin 
joy to its inhabitants! And happier, still, should be the American 
people, as, under republican rule, they are enjoying more “ general 
taxation” than any people on the face of the globe. What joy } 
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not that party in reserve for us? They have given us the joy of 
reconstruction—the joy of Holden, of Seott, of “Bullock, of Reed, of 
Smith, of Ames, of Warmoth, aud Kellogg 


Sm? 


and, greater than all, of 
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Durell; the joy of ten States burdened with irredeemable debt; the 
joy of one State politically dead ; the joy of another under acknowl- 
edged despotism ; the joy of a third in the throes of internecine war ; 
the joy of an irredeemable paper currency; the joy of financial dis- 
aster; the joy of ceaseless investigation of their public officers; the 
joy of innumerable “rings” whose radii reach every nook in the land 
where a copper can be stolen; the joy of taxation by wholesale and 
by detail; the joy of negro dominion and white subjection ; and now 
they propose to honor us with “equal and full association” with ne- 
groes, and to give us asa final bequest, to be enjoyed after death, the 
‘enjoyment of a cemetery!” 

The history of the party itself is a demonstration that it needs a 
cemetery. Argument would but weaken the conclusion. The people 
see it, They have long felt it. A dozen or twenty States stand 
willing and eager to donate liberally their ground. Indeed, sir, the 
people themselves, in jee wee as they are zealous for the public 
good and have been watching the movements of that philanthropic 
party and school of statesmen in their concentric and eccentric “rings,” 
have been, in like degree, generously moved, themselves, toinaugurate 
this mortuary enterprise. They have determined, that these states- 
men, white and black, who have signalized themselves by such dis- 
tinguished service—a service, sir, in which they have made a voluntary 
sacrifice of everything except themselves—shall by the coming of the 
grand centennial celebration of our nation’s birth, find “free and 
equal accommodation” in the hospitable chambers of a retired sepul- 
chral home, “ without distinction of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude,” where they may “ rest from their labors,” and enjoy, in 
eternal seclusion, the carnest prayer of every patriot, that “ their 
works do follow them.” 

These republican statesmen have heard the sentence pronounced 
upon them by the people, the tribunal of last resort, and they know 
it will be carried into execution as surely as the day appointed shall 
come. But the Judiciary Committee, with that repugnance to being 
buried alive so natural to all politicians, have reported this cunningly 
devised measure for the purpose of avoiding the sentence. This bill, 
to bury negroes and whites together, is but an indirect and covert 
attempt to drive the people to adopt the system of cremation. The 
commitéee, however, need not be alarmed as to the method by which 
their party will be taken off. The people care little or nothing for 
the manner of their departure. All they desire is, that they will not 
“stand on the order of their going, but go at onee.” Whether they 
complete the work of suicide which they have been slowly commit- 
ting for nine years past, or whether they wait to be buried alive, or to 
take their first upward tendency and flight in the fumes and ashes 
of cremation, is with the people a matter of trifling moment. And I 
think I may safely say, speaking as one of the people, that on peti- 
tion to them by a delegation or two of the money-kings of Boston and 
New York, whose influence seems to be more potent with the Ameri- 
can throne of grace than the expressed will of the laboring masses, 
the people would kindly reduce the judgment passed to bury the 
republican party alive to that of incremation. 

The question is, how shall we save the republican party? But the 
answer to the question, I confess very frankly, passes my understand- 
ing. It involves too much erudition in surgery, therapeutics, anti- 
septics, and prophylactics, for my limited store of learning. When 
the President sinks back in despair before its impossible solution, the 
case may be considered without remedy. He was deeply and pain- 
fully impressed with the necessity for immediate and omnipotent help, 
and after most thoughtful deliberation concluded there was but one 
remedy, one hope—and that was by unloading. He commenced, but 
finding, even if he could finish the work within his natural life, that 
at the end there would be nothing left of his party but the cart, mule, 
and negro driver—the only innocent things he could find about it—he 
stopped, ordered up the tail-board, and is now driving heroically on 
to the chasm. 

An earthquake produced an abyss in the forum of Rome, which her 
citizens endeavored in vain to fill. A noble youth who had endeared 
himself to his country by many deeds of valor, hearing that the abyss, 
which threatened the destruction of Rome, could never be closed 
without a sacrifice of human life, clad himself in full armor, mounted 
his charger, and leaped into the chasm, which closed, and his country 
was saved. 

Between the two sections of this Union the thunderbolts of war 
have made a deep and bloody chasm. The good and true patriots 
have vainly tried, for ten years past, to close it up. The evil genius of 
the republican party has thwarted every attempt. But the country 
has found, at last, a Curtiusin the heroof the Northern Army. That 
leader has performed many martial acts for which he is cherished in 
the hearts of the majority of his countrymen. But his patriotism 
never shone with such effulgence as at this moment, when we behold 
him with closed eyes and clenched teeth, driving his cart loaded with 
his party and the bondholders recently mounted behind, full tilt into 
that bloody chasm to save his country from destruction. The desper- 
ation of the imminent leap would excite enthusiastic admiration, did 
we not know that the tragie performance is of necessity and not of 
choice. The blending in one red burial of party and cart, negro and 
mule, would make every patriot sad, but for the pleasing conscious- 
ness, that their loss will be their country’s gain. And when we remem- 
ber how luxuriously they have lived, reveling in purple and marble 
halls, and spending in lavish waste the profusion of a nation’s wealth, 
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our pity night be aroused that those, who have so much to make them 
cherish and cling to life, will so soon and forever pass out of view 
did we not know that they will go fall-handed, and will leave not},_ 
ing behind but a bankrupt estate, and creditors divided in fee}j),,- 
between indignation at the loss of their debts and joy at riddance oj 
the debtor. 

It is also equally clear that Congress should without delay enter 
upon the enterprise of keeping a hotel. The power of Congress ;, 
keep a hotel is plainly given in and by the words “to promote t},:. 
general welfare;” or may be drawn from the Declaration of Ind: 
pendence; or the preamble to the Constitution so often cited in sup- 
port of = equally as clear as this, by the honorable Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Peace and order are necessary to the general welfare. And without 
consuming time in demonstrating, exegetically or pathologically, tho 
far-reaching influence of gastronomic equilibrium, I may rest content 
in this enlightened presence, with a statement of the general proposi- 
tion, that no plan more philosophical, humane, and patriotic than tho 
one recommended by our Judiciary Committee, could possibly haye 
been devised forthe purpose of preventing sectional rebellion and ciyi] 
war. For history, which is but a panorama of arms and human gore, 
does not contain one single well-authenticated instance of a people 
rising from a full and hearty meal, and rushing, prior to digestion, 
into insurrection. 

But still more salutary will be this wise enactment, because with- 
out it absolute “equality before the law” cannot be maintained. 

The objective aim of this republican statesmanship is at the rehel- 
lious spirit of the keepers of hotels in all America. It is to guaranteo 
abdominal equality to all guests, black and white. To do this, Con- 
gress itself must act in carrying out the law. This is a body of dele- 
gated powers. Potestas delegata, non potest delegari. The power of 
Congress to keep a hotel being a special delegated power, we cannot 
delegate that power to another. It will be necessary, therefore, to or- 
ganize a special committee, which, without intending to infringe upon 
the prerogatives, which, in this great work, belong exclusively to tho 
Judiciary Committee, I, with all deference, suggest, might be called 
“The United States Grand Eclectic, Peripatetic, Special Commitices 
on Education, Grave-yards, and Hotels.” [Laughter.] From this grand 
committee a sub-committee can be appointed, to be called the dining- 
room couunittee, to be adorned with white aprons, white cravats, and 
roundabouts; to be armed with stomach-pumps ; and having their hair 
parted in the middle, to signify their high justiciary office and com- 
mission to make an equal victualary division to beth whites and 
blacks, and thus “to establish justice and insure domestic tranquil- 
lity.” They must superintend the seating of the guests; first a black, 
then a white, like spots on a checker-board, and take their stand as 
vestal virgins behind the chairs of the colored guests. And to insure 
“full and equal accommodation to all,” (in the felicitous language of 
the committee,) whenever Java coffee and loaf sugar, linen nap- 
kins, ivory-handled knives and silver forks, boned turkey, and hans, 
with champagne sauce, be given to the whites, this vigilant commit- 
tee must see to it, that bean coffee and brown sugar, cotton napkins, 
buck-handled knives and two-tine forks, bacon and greens, rancid 
butter and ancient eggs, are not given to the blacks. [Great laughter 
on the floor and in the galleries, with indications of ol 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Applause is out of order, and if it 
be repeated in the galleries the Chair will order them to be cleared. 

Mr. NORWOOD. And if at any time after the guests are seated, 
and the committee have inquired if all are ready, and the chairman 
has given the word “Go,” they should detect any voracious white 
rebel disregarding the will of the republican party and the majesty 
of this law, and attempting to evade its equitable and just intent by 
smuggling in more than his share, the sub-committee should promptly 
warn him of their high mission to enforce “equal and full accom- 
modation” in that hotel; and that unless he desist, “equality before 
the law” will be maintained by active and exhaustive use of a stoin- 
ach-pump, enforced, in case of resistance, by the posse comitatus of 
the Army and Navy of the United States. And while I would do 
nothing to arouse a feeling of jealousy growing out of personal am- 
bition for priority or precedence in the organization of this sub-com- 
mittee, I would merely suggest, that the Judiciary Committe, who 
have given the details of this intricate and delicate enterprise most 
careful consideration, and no doubt sent for persons and papers, 
should be presumed to possess more accurate knowledge on this gus- 
tatory service than any other members of the Senate. 

The Judiciary Committee have also wisely concluded that Congress 
shall keep a schoel, or rather many schools. The power of Congress 
to regulate the public schools is found in the grant of power to declare 
war. Thepower todeclare warisunlimited. Con can declare wat 
with or without cause. It may make war as well against friends «s 
toes. In support of this proposition I have only to cite its course 
foward the southern people for the past eight years. This being 
true, Congress can unquestionably declare war between white chil- 
dren and black children in the public schools. I maintain further 
that it can, thereafter, declare war among the parents, white and 
black, of those innocent, little children. LI advance a step still be 
yond. I maintain that as the power to make war necessarily carrics 
with it the power to destroy, Con can go furtherand even destroy 
the public schools! In support of these conchuahens I plant myself, with 
confidence, upon the report of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
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That Congress should go into the school business is even still more 

clear. No constitutional lawyer at least will hesitate to give his 
hearty assent. I am proud to say that on this one branch of the 
committee’s report the whole people of the United States are agreed 
with a unanimity never surpassed, and only equaled by the vote of the 
Pickwick club, that Mr. Pickwick might travel and pay his own ex- 
yenses. 
Yes, Mr. President ; let Congress establish and regulate at least one 
public school, and let it be opened in this high Chamber. Let the first 
text-book in the curriculum be the Constitution of our country. After 
that, let us study the mysteries of the volume of humanity. Its les- 
sons we can better learn by looking inward, for they are written on 
the tablets of our hearts, more enduring than stone, and as truthful 
and unchanging as the decalogue. We can next turn to history and 
learn the philosophy of its teachings. If its ponderous volume make 
us shrink from entering upon the labor of the search, we still can 
find extracted and in condensed form its richest treasures. Buckle, 
Mill, Comte, Huxley, ne, and a score of other masters, in the 
quiet of secladed life, far removed from the bias of party, the fever 
of political strife, from sectional hate, from selfishness, and the insid- 
ious motive to gain or retain power, have taught us the hygiene of 
government, Whose laws we can no more disregard than we can vio- 
late with impunity a law of physics. And if there be one law whose 
truth is demonstrated, it is that legislation, wise or unwise, in all free 
popular governments, is the reflex of social order, of social progress or 
decay; and that social order or public opinion never can be created or 
controlled by coercive legislation. 

Laws not founded on public will and favor either drop still-born, 
or being only irritating thorns, nature soon throws them off. No wise 
statesman ever runs counter to well-defined popular feeling or opin- 
ion. He does not attempt to overcome it by compression from with- 
out, or by prisons and dungeons. He applies his remedy within. He 
moveson the fountain head, and saves himself the mortification of 
certain failure in attempting to dam up a never-ceasing stream that 
swells and rises and gathers power from obstruction. So will the re- 
publican party do if it act wisely. It is entering on the dangerous 
experiment, one which tyrants in church and state have tried with- 
out success, of forcing a people to change opinions. And though the 
contemplated law, I regret to say, is intended to be sectional in its 
operation, to bear and grate upon the South, still it makes war upon 
a feeling common to the white race of our common country. The 
late Senator from Massachusetts declared in his place in this Chamber 
that it exists in Massachusetts as strongly, though not so widely, as 
elsewhere in the Union. 

Let us look for a moment at the existence and very gradual decline 
of this sentiment in the New England States. 

Connecticut made a blow at the slave trade as early as 1774; pa- 
trolled free negroes, as if they were slaves, as late as 1797, and pun- 
ished for educating “ persons, not inhabitants of the State, of the 
African race” as late as 1833. 

New Hampshire abolished slavery over eighty years ago. In 1815 
she forbade by law the enrollment of negroes among her militia; and 
this law was retained on her statute-book till 1455. 

Rhode Island abolished slavery in 1784, but as late as 1944 her peo- 
ple expressed their prejudice against the negro in terms not to be 
misunderstood. It was by solemn statute which forbade the joining 
in marriage any white person with any negro or mulatto, under pen- 
alty of $200, and making the children of such pretended marriage ille- 
gitimate. 

And the last I shall notice is Massachusetts. 

In 1705 Massachusetts forbade by statute the marriage of whites with 
negroes or mulattoes, punishing the ministers or officers officiating, 
by fine of $250, declaring the marriage null and void, and degrading 
the issue by fixing on them the stain of illegitimacy. The title to 
that act is singularly suggestive to us now. It read, “ An act for the 
a preventing of a spurious and mixed issue,” and contained these 
words : 


If any negro or mulatto shall presume to amite or strike any person of the Eng- 
lish or other Christain nation, such negro or mulatto shall be severely whipped, c. 
_ This law, in a careful revision of her code, was solemnly re-enacted 
in 1836. And Chancellor Kent assertathat, as late as 1845, in no part 
of the country except in Maine, did the African race, in point of fact, 
pare en equally with the whites in the exercise of civil and politi- 
eal ri . 

If New England with all her philosophy, with all her Christian 
charity, and with so very few of the black subjects on whom to bestow 
that abounding charity, and without any irritating obstruction, has 
not been able to overcome her prejudice in more than half a century, 
how does she expect us of the South, goaded and embittered as we 
have been by strife continually arou between whites and blacks 
by intermeddling « t-baggers and hostile congressional legisla- 
on ry subdue our life-long antipathy to social equality among the 

aces 

“Thou h rite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's 
eye.” Unless you do, “ your righteousness shall not exceed the right- 
cousness of the scribes and pharisees.” 

The injustice of this bill is manifest and gross. Owners and lessees 
of hotels, railroads, and so on, are to be punished only because they 
act in obedience to public sentiment; because they respect a feeling 





one way than in another. 
though supreme in the sphere of its operation. 
ments, the subjects upon which it operates are few in number. 


who advocate its passage. 
to the adoption of the last three amendments, had the power to enact 
such a law ; nor is it claimed that any bat the fourteenth amendment 
confers such power. 
ure rest the case. 


a State. 


is equally clear that between those ¢ 
immunities other than those conferred by and derived from citizen- 
ship of a State. 


entirety. 
one government. That government was his State. 
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common to republicans and democrats. Whether their guests bo 
black or white would not give hotel-keepers a moment's thought if 
public sentiment were different. But they know that no hotel could 
maintain itself, which should throw open its doors to blacks as well 
as whites. Yet these men who are guilty of no offense, but are merely 
carrying out the universal sentiment of the American white race, are 
to be made the victims and suffer, vicariously, for what the public 
do. This cruelty would be a refinement on that of the wolf, which 
devoured the lamb for what the wolf himself had done. For repub- 
licans and democrats both, by refusing to patronize hotels where ne- 
groes are received on equality, compel the proprietors to exclude the 
blacks, and now the republicans propose to punish such proprietors 
for complying with this general demand of the traveling public. 

I shall now consider this question in the light of the Constitution, 


and inquire whether such legislation be warranted by that once 
sacred instrument. 


Mr. Justice Swayne, in deciding a case which arose in Kentucky 
under the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, (reported in 1 


Abbott, Circuit Court Reports, page 44,) used the following words: 


What is unwarranted or forbidden by the Constitution can no more be done in 
The authority of the national Government is limited, 
As compared with the State qovern 
Its objects are all 


national. * whenever an act of that 


It is one wholly of delegated powers, and * * 


Government is challenged, a grant of power must be shown or the act is void. 


These words announce no new construction, but they are valuable 


as emanating from a judge generally believed to be latitudinal in 
his opinions of the extent of Federal power, and as one of the three 
justices who dissented from the opinion of the majority in the cases 
from Louisiana commonly called the Slaughter-house cases. 


The power of Congress to pass this bill must be shown by those 
It is not pretended that Congress, prior 


On this amendment the supporters of the meas 
It reads: 
All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to tho jurisdic 


tion thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they resid 
No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im 
munities of citizens of the United States 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


; hor shall any State deprive any person 


Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, tho 


provisions of this article. 


To determine this question it is necessary to understand clearly 
First. What are the privileges and immunities that belong to a 


citizen of a State, as such citizen? 


Second. What are the privileges and immunities of a citizen of 


the United States. as such citizen ? 


A correct analysis of these respective classes of privileges and 


immunities must show to which class the rights or privileges anid 
immunities to be enforced by this bill belong, and that result must 
necessarily determine the question as to whether they are the proper 
subject of congressional control. 


There was a time when there was no other citizenship than that of 
That time was between the 4th day of July, 1776, and the 
17th day of September, 1787. This proposition no one willdeny. It 

fates tien were no privileges and 


Before the Constitution was adopted citizenship of a State was an 
A citizen of New York, or Georgia, owed allegiance to Wut 
He could look to 
mt one power on earth for protection That power was his own 
State. From that State he derived and enjoyed every kind of priv- 
ilege and immunity which could belong to him as a citizen. But the 
privileges and immunities which he possessed were only such as were 
bestowed by the law of his State. Hence the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the citizens of the several thirteen States varied, and none 
were exactly alike unless their laws were the same. And this im- 
portant fact was wisely considered by our fathers in framing tho 
Federal Constitution. They foresaw that the full benefits had in 
view and to flow from the Union of the States could not be realized 
unless the advantages of citizenship in each State should be open to 
participation by the citizens of the other States. Hence they inserted 
the second section of the fourth article of the Constitution, that- 

The citizens of cach State— 

Not the citizens of the United States— 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several Statc« 


Now, what were and are the privileges and immunities referred to 
here? They are clearly such and only such as each State conld and 
might confer on her own citizens. And what were they? They were 
such as belonged to the citizen of each State before that State becany 
a member of the Union under the name of the United States. Th 
were such as the organic and statute law of that State allowed, ©: 
might afterward allow—no more, no less—and had Georgia not changed 
her constitution or her laws from 1747 to this time, the privileges and 
imununities of a citizen of that State would be to-day just what thc y 
were then, Toattempt to enumerate them would be worse than folly 
It would be an attempt to state every right which a citizen of a free 
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government enjoys. It would be to designate every benefit which is 
derived from Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the common law, and 
the statute law. 

Mr. Justice Washington, in Corfield vs. Coryell, 4 Washington’s 
Circuit Court Reports, answered the question, “ What are the privi- 
leves and immunities of a citizen of a State?” by a statement whose 

enerality shows that his mind shrank instinctively from the imprac- 
ticable labor of enumeration, but whose comprehensiveness is so just 
that from the day of its utterance to the delivery of the decision in 
the Slanghter-house cases, no court has attempted a correction, and all 
judges, who have had the question under consideration, have wlopted 
it as their own definition. He said: 

We feel no hesitation in confining these expressions to those privileges and im- 
munities which are, in their nature, fandamental; which belong of right to citizens 
of all free governments, and which have at all times been enjoyed by the citizens of 


the several States which compose the Union from the time of their becoming free, 
independent, and sovereign. What these fundamental principles are it would per- 


haps be more tedious than difficult to enumerate. They may, however, be all com- 
prebended under the following general heads: “ Protection by the government, 
the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the right to acquire and possess property of 
every kind, and to pursue and obtain happiness and safety; subject, neve rthele 8s, 
to stich restraints as the government may justly prescribe for the general good of 


the w hole , 


Such is his language, and the Supreme Court of the United States, 
including the three justices who dissent, approve t he definition, And just 
here I will make a remark that it will be well to bear in mind as we 
proceed, It is this: I take it as granted, without argument, that no 
one, lawyer or layman, will deny that every privilege named in this 
bill before the adoption of the fourteenth amendment, was derived by 
tliose who enjoyed them exclusively from the States of which they 
were citizens. To keep a public inn; to bury the dead; to construct 
and manage railroads and other modes of conveyance; to open and 
manage a theater, are privileges conferred by each State. They be- 
longed to the citizen of each State before the Union was formed; they 
have been granted by the States ever since the Union was formed. 
They have been regulated, moditied, enlarged, given, and taken away 
hy the States exclusively. 

Having advanced thus far, it may be assumed as incontrovertible 
that all the privileges and immunities enjoyed by citizens of a State 
at the time the Constitution was adopted, except as moditied by State 
statute, remain as his possession, or as the heritage of his children 
under the State, unless it can be shown affirmatively that they have 
been taken away or modified by the Federal Constitution. If the 
Federal Government claims that any of these rights have been sur- 
rendered to its control, the aflirmative must beshown by express grant 
in the Constitution. If it assumes control over any one of these 
privileges, on being “challenged,” in the language of Justice Swayne, 
it must give the pass-word—it must show written authority. 

Let us ascertain whether and to what extent, if any, the control 
or protection of the privileges and immunities of citizens of a State 
were transferred to the Federal Government. 

We have already seen that the citizenship of a State was not en- 
tirely changed, if at all, to that of the United States on the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. We have alsoseen that the great funda- 
mental privileges and immunities of citizens of the respective States 
remained under exclusive control of the States after the Union was 
formed, unless it shall appear that in express terms their control was 
transferred to the United States Government. 

I repeat, that citizenship is an entirety. No one can be a citizen of 
two independent governments which are absolutely sovereign. Citi- 
zenship necessarily implies allegiance and obedience, It necessarily 
implies protection, If the government be absolute and in every es- 
sential sovereign, the control over its citizens and subjects must be 
equally unlimited. But should the government be not absolute and 
sovereign, but limited and qualified, its control over its citizens and 
subjects must also be limited to its qualitied authority. If it be 
established to accomplish certain, special, designated objects and no 
others, its control over the life, liberty, and property of the citizen 
must be limited to a control which is necessary to accomplish those 
objects. And should there be any privileges and immunities, any 
rights or freedom of the citizen, whose control is not necessary to the 
accomplishment of those objects, the government thus limited can- 
not exercise control or jurisdiction over those rights and privileges. 
To illustrate: if the Federal Government had not power to declare 
war, levy taxes, or regulate commerce, it could not control the citi- 
zen’s person for the Army or Navy, nor his money, nor his produce; 
and these would clearly remain under State control. 

it would really seem unnecessary to go further than this to show 
the utter absurdity of the proposition contained in this bill. The 
objects of the Federal Government, says Mr. Justice Swayne, “ are 
all national.” “*The subjects upon which it operates are few in num- 
ber.” Is it a national object to regulate theaters, hotels, cemeteries ? 
Is it a national object to see that a negro shall sit in the same coach 
with a white man? Is it a national object to provide that a negro 
shall sit at the same table with a diplomat on a Potomac River steam- 
boat? Is it a national object to regulate manners or to control preju- 
dices ? 

But, again, Mr. Justice Swayne truly says that the subjects upon 
which this Government operates are few in number compared with 
those under State authority. If Congress shall regulate the manage- 
ment of theaters, cemeteries, hotels, pray tell me what is there on 








earth, within the States, that Congress cannot regulate? Where jg 
the limit? Can it not regulate fairs, cireuses, hippodromes, menace. 
ries, and organ-grinders? The Judiciary Committee must believe that 

Congress has this power, because they report in favor of regulating 

theaters and other places of public amusement. 

Without levity or jest I state it as a legal proposition, that if Con- 
gress can protect the citizens of the United States in the manner here 
proposed, it can protect them in the enjoyment of every general priy- 
ilege and immunity known to an American citizen, whether it be de- 
rived from citizenship in a State or of the General Government. Mor 
than this, Congress can punish for interference with any general priv- 
ilege or immunity of a citizen by any person, no matter whence that 
privilege or immunity be derived. And if this can be done, then this 
result logically and inevitably follows: that the assumption of juris- 
diction to protect these rights of a citizen necessarily ousts the juris- 
diction of every State over the same subject-matter. By the Federal 
Constitution, since the adoption of the fourteenth amendment it is one 
of the immunities of every American citizen that he should not twice be 
put in jeopardy of lifeand limb. And when the Federal Government 
assumes jurisdiction of any cause, civil or criminal, the State cannot 
act, and an offender once punished by a Federal court cannot, for the 
same offense, be punished by a State court. A power delegated to 
Congress is not reserved to any State. EF converso, every power is 
reserved except those expressly delegated. A State may exercise 
certain powers which are delegated to the General Government, but 
only so long as Congress declines or refuses to exercise the power, 
A State may establish rules of bankruptcy if Congress remain silent. 
But when Congress establishes a rule of bankruptcy, the State law 
is instantly made inoperative. But Congress has no jurisdiction over 
subjects such as these named in this bill, unless it can be shown that 
the privileges and immunities referred to by the fourteenth amend- 
ment include those general privileges and immunities whieh a citi- 
zen of a State possesses. 

But I will resume the direct line of argument I was pursuing. 

Whether the citizen of a State, before the fourteenth amendment, 
was also a citizen of the United States is not essential to a correct 
and clear solution of this question. For if a dual citizenship did exist, 
it is clear, from conclusions already arrived at, that neither could in 
the nature of things be an absolute entirety. As before remarked, 
no man can owe entire allegiance to two sovereigns. No American 
citizen could owe undivided obedience to, and claim every protection 
which belongs to a citizen or subject from, two distinct governments 
at one and the same time. If there is a dual citizenship, the obe- 
dience due to either, and the protection guaranteed in return by either 
government, must necessarily depend on the nature and extent of the 
respective governments. If the control of either government is re- 
stricted by limitations, the protection afforded to its citizens must 
necessarily be limited in like manner and to the same extent. If one 
be permitted to exercise only certain delegated powers, the control 
over the citizen by the other must be the complement of the whole 
power of the two. This brings us to a point at which we can sec 
the conclusion, which, it seems to me, is logically inevitable. And 
to arrive at it, it is only necessary to analyze the Constitution of the 
United States to find what rights are therein guaranteed, and thus 
determine the second inquiry, to wit: What are the privileges and 
immunities of a citizen of the United States as distinguished from 
those of a citizen of a State? 

To my mind they are as separate and distinct as is the government 
of a State from that of the United States. They are so well detined 
that a child can learn by rote and designate on its fingers the priv- 
ileges and immunities of a citizen of the United States. It seems to 
me, that no case can arise in which any man can be at a loss to tell in 
a moment whether redress for violation of any privilege or immunity 
must be sought in a State or a Federal court; for the conclusion to 
which I arrive is, that all the privileges and immunities of a citizen 
of the United States are designated and named in and derived exclu- 
sively from the Constitution of the United States. 

Before I proceed in further consideration of this proposition, let me 
briefly recapitulate 

The privileges and immunities of citizens of the original thirteen 
States were, prior to the Federal Union, such as they possessed under 
their own State, and were, therefore, subject to the exclusive contro! 
of the States respectively. When the Union was formed, the priv- 
ileges and immunities of the citizen remained the same, except that 
a few others were conferred by the formation of the Union. Those 
privileges and immunities (excepting the few thus added) still re- 
mained under State control, except a few which were confided to 
the General Government. But the regulation of any rights of the 
citizen by the General Government was restricted in proportion as 
that Government was itself limited in its authority. The authority 
given to the General Government was strictly and expressly limited ; 
and it could exercise no control over the life, liberty, or property of a 
citizen of any State, or of a citizen of the United States, (if such citi- 
zenship existed prior to the fourteenth amendment,) except for cer- 
tain enumerated purposes. E 

But to resume. I say the privileges and immunities of a citizen of 
the United States are distinctly designated in and derived from the 
Constitution. Let us examine this proposition closely—test 11s 
strength ; for on its soundness depends the safety of our dual, com- 
plex government and the existence and perpetuity of State-rights, 
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nnless the people of the States grow alarmed at the dangerons power 
vonferred by the fourteenth amendment and tear it from the Consti- 
tution. ? : ; : 

The Supreme Court, including the three dissenting justices, say in 
the Slaughter-house cases that the fourteenth amendment declares, if 
it does not create, a citizenship of the United States separate from 
that of a State. The necessary sequence to this proposition is, that 
there must be privileges and immunities of a citizen of the United 
States different from those which belong to a citizen of a State. For 
‘f there be two citizenships, there must be also two classes of duties 
and obligations imposed on the citizens of the respective governments. 
There must be also different laws under the two governments, as 
otherwise there would be two governments enforcing the same 
laws, to the same extent, for the same purposes, and against or for 
the benefit of the same persons; for the citizens of the States are now 
the same persons as citizens of the United States. This would evi- 
dently be not only an absurdity, but would, in efleet, make the two 
vovernments one. But the governments being separate and distinct, 
the objects of either being separate and different, the powers of one 
being the complement of the powers of the other, and these powers 
being different, it must also follow that the privileges and immuni- 
ties of a citizen of the State, which are but the result of the laws of 
the State, must be different from his privileges and immunities as a 
e‘tizen of the United States, which are the result of the Constitution 
and laws pursuant thereto. And it must also be true, that the protection 
of the privileges and immunities derived from citizenship must be given by 
the government from which they are derived; for it would be manifestly 
absurd to say, that the rights derived by a citizen from one government are 
under the protection of another. Toshow that this is true, we have only 
to ask, What are the privileges and immunities of a citizen of the 
United States who does not reside in any State? What are his rights 
as aresident in a Territory—in Colorado? It is clear that they are not 
those which a citizen of New York derives from citizenship in that 
State. Nor can he possess the privileges and immunities conferred by 
the local law of any State until he comes in person, or by interest, 
within the territorial jurisdiction of that State. He may avail himself 
of some of the privileges and immunities enjoyed by a citizen of a 
State, but this must be done within the limits of that State. The 
local law in New York which confers benefits on her own citizens does 
not extend to and protect and benefit him as a resident of Colorado. 

Again, a citizen of New York may enjoy certain privileges under 
her local law in that State which citizens of other States do not. 
New York may prohibit the traffic in spirituous liquors, while the citi- 
zens of New Jersey may sell them without restraint. New York might 
enact that the right to vote shall depend on a certain degree of edu- 
cation, while in the Territory suffrage might be unrestricted. Butthe 
resident of Colorado, if native or naturalized, is a citizen of the United 
States, and he has certain rights as acitizen. He cannot be said to 
possess the rights which flow from citizenship in any State, because 
he is not a citizen of any State. The rights referred to in the fourth 
article, second section, are not his. He has the right to go into any 
State and to have while there equal protection with every citizen of 
that State, but this right is only potential, to be exercised at will, 
and is but a single privilege at best. But he has other privileges 
and he has immunities which are something in possession, something 
he enjoys hourly, that go with him at every breath he draws. 
instance, one right is protection to life, liberty,and property. But 
no State affords him this protection. He looks to some other govern- 
ment, and as a citizen of that government is entitled to its protection. 

Now, it is clear that all citizens of the United States possess the 
same privileges and immeanities. In their relation as citizens of the 
Federal Government, are not the rights of all citizens precisely the 
same? No one can deny it. Then, as we have seen that the rights 
of a citizen of the United States residing in a Territory are not the 
same as the rights of a citizen of the United States residing ina State, 
whence does the difference arise? It arises from the difference be- 
tween citizenship of a State and citizenship of the United States. It 
comes from the difference between the two classes of rights which 
spring from those separate citizenships. The citizen of a Territory 
may have as many privileges and immunities as a citizen of a State, 
but he cannot derive them from, nor would they be under the control 
of, the same government. As a citizen of the United States residing 
in a Territory, Congress may confer on him very enlarged rights, but 
it would be done under the power of Congress to establish all needful 
rules and regulations for the government of the Territories. But 
these rights he would not possess as either a citizen of a State or of 
the United States. He would acquire and enjoy them as a resident 
of the Territory under the laws Congress might adopt for its regula- 
tion, but an alien resident there might enjoy the same rights. His 
rights as a citizen of the United States would remain the same, and 
such as even Congress cannot impair. His right to bear arms, to free- 
‘lom of religious opinion, freedom of speech, and all others enumer- 
ated in the Constitution would still remain indefeasibly his, whether 
he remained in the Territory or removed to a State. 

And these and certain others are the privileges and immunities 
which belong to him in common with every citizen of the United 
States, and which no State can take away or abridge, and they are 
given and protected by the Constitution. For the Constitution is the 
charter of the United States. It is the be-all and end-all of that Gov- 
ernment, and as all laws of the United States must be in conformity 


For 


to the Constitution, it is literally true that no citizen of the United 
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citizen of the United States. 
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States, as such, can possibly possess a single privilege or immunity 
which does-not flow directly from the Federal Constitution, 

And here the privileges and immunities of a citizen of a State, and 
his privileges and immunities asa citizen of the United States, divide. 
His rights as a citizen of aState are general, full, almost numberless. 
They embrace all that free republican government can confer, and 
they are limited only by State laws, organie and statute. Those be- 
longing to him as a citizen of the United States are special, few, 
and some of them are but a pert of what he possessed as a citizen of 
a State before the General Government was formed. The one are as 
the Atlantic, broad, expansive, generous, free, unrestrained except by 
its own bounds. The other is likethe Gulf Stream, originating in the 
Atlantic, tlowing through the Atlantic, and ending in the Atlantic, 
narrow in its scope, confined within fixed limits, and contracting or 


expanding only as the waters of its origiv and its home will allow. 


And now let us see what are these privileges and immunities of a 
A few of them were created by the forma 
tion of the Constitution ; some were transferred from the State to the 
United States for protection and control; and, if I am correct, some 
were secured by the fourteenth amendment. All these are, of course, 
protected by the operation of the Constitution. Perhaps all the 
privileges and immunities of a citizen of a State, which were created 
by the Constitution, are the following: 

Free transit through all the States; the right to reside in any State ; 
to carry his property to any State ; to acquire property in any State, 


and enjoy in any State all the privileges and immunities which the 


laws of that State confer on its own citizens; of access to the seat 
of the Federal Government; of access to all sea-ports and centers 


of trade; to have the benetit of the publie acts, records, and jucic tal 
proceedings of other States; riparian and littoral rights; immunity 


from ex post facto laws; from attainder; from laws impairing the 


obligation of contracts; from having anything but gold and silver 
coin made a tender in payment of debts by a State; from the laying 


by any State of imposts or duties on imports or exports except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; 
the laying of any duty on tonnage by a State. 

One of his privileges is protection from injury to person or prop- 


from 


erty on the high seas and in foreign lands, but this protection was 
simply transferred from the State to the General Government. It 


was not created by the Constitution. 
The following are most, if not all, the privileges and immunities of 


a citizen of the United States : 


The right to the writ of habeas corpus; of peacable assembly and 
of petition; to the free exercise of religions belief; to freedom ot 
speech; to a free press; to keep and bear arms; to life, lberty, 
and property until deprived thereof by due process of law; to trial 
in the State and district wherein the alleged crime shall have been 
committed; to a public and speedy trial; to be confronted with the 
Witnesses against him; to compulsory process for attendance of his 
own witnesses; to have counsel on his trial; to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation ; to trial by jury ; immunity from 
bill of attainder; from ex post facto laws; from capitation or other 
direct tax, unless in proportion to the census; from tax or duty 


on articles exported from a State; from preference to the ports of 


any State over those of another by regulation of commerce or reve 
nue; from paying duties on vessels bound to or from one State to 
another; from conviction of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court; from 
the establishment of any religion; from troops being quartered in 
his house in time of peace or in time of war, unless in a manner to 
be prescribed by law ; from unreasonable searches and seizures; from 
trial for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury; from being put twice in jeoparily of 
life or limb; from being compelled to testify against himself; from 
having his property taken for public use without just compensation ; 
from excessive bail; from excessive fines; from cruel and unusual 
punishment; from the condition of slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except asa punishment; from being deprived the right to vote on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

I do not assert that these are all the privileges and immunities of a 
citizen of the United States as distinguished from his rights asa citi- 
zen of a State, but I do say that any others, whether few or many, will 
be found enumerated in the Constitution of the United States. Before 
the fourteenth amendment was adopted the first class of privileges and 
immunities enumerated above belonged to citizens of the States by 
operation of the Federal Constitution. Some were permanently se- 
cured to him by inhibition on the State, as, for instance, immunity from 
attainder, ex post facto laws, and impairing the obligation of contracts, 
while some were conferred by the Constitution, as transit through and 
residence in other States, protection to person and property in other 
States. 

I wish to notice, at this point, the construction placed on the four- 
teenth amendment by the three dissenting justices in the Slanghter- 
house cases, and by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate in their 
report on the petition of Susan B. Anthony and others for the right 
of suffrage, submitted to the Senate January 25, 1572. 

On page 95,16 Wallace, Mr. Justice Field, delivering the dissen- 
tient opinion, says: 

The first clause of the fourteenth amendment changes this whole subject, and re 


moves it from the region of discussion and doubt. It recognizes in express terms, 
if it does not create, citizens of the United States, and it makes their citizenship 
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dependent upon the place of their birth, or the fact of their adoption, and not upon 
the constitution or lows of any State or the condition of their ancestry. <A citizen 
of a State is now only a citizen of the United States residing in that State. The 
fundamental rights, privileges, and immunities which belong to him as a free man 
and a free citizen now belong to him as a citizen of the United States, and are not 
dependent upon hia citizenship of any State. ‘The exercise of these rights and priv- 
jleges, and the degree of enjoyment received from such exercise, are always more 
or leas affected by the condition and the local institutions of the State, city, or town 
They are thns affected in a State by the wisdom of its laws the 
ability of its officers, the efficiency of its magistrates, the education and morals of its 
people, and by many other considerations. Thisis a result which follows from the 
constitution of society, and can never be avoided, but in no other way can they be 
ifected by the action of the State, or by the residence of the citizen therein. They 
e co not derive their existence irom its legislation, and cannot be destroyed by its 
power. * 

The amendment does not attempt to confer any new privileges or immunities upon 
citizens, or to enumerate or detine those already existing. It assumes that there 
are such privileges and immunities which belong of right to citizens as such, and 
ordains that they shall not be abridged by State legislation. If this inhibition has 
no reference to privileges and immunities of this character, but only refers, as held 
by the majority of the court, in their opinion, to such privileges and immunities as 

: were before its adoption specially designated in the Constitution, or necessarily im- 
plied as belonging to citizens of the United States, it wasa vain and idle enactment, 
which accomplished nothing, and most unnecessarily excited Congress and the 


were not thereby conferred, additional guarantees were. It matters 
not whether they were technically citizens of the United States before 
the adoption of the fourteenth article or were not. If they were 
which is the stronger view for the dissenting justices and the Judi. 
ciary Committee, still they did not have these guarantees which they 
now possess. The Federal Government could not legally inyad. 
them; but what of that, if the State could? A citizen of a State 
could not be deprived of his property without just compensation }y 
the Federal Government, but he could by another government, t) 
wit, his State. Asa citizen residing in Wisconsin he could not be 
made a witness against himself by the Federal Government, but by 
the State of Wisconsin he might. Even if there were citizens of the 
United States, in the proper sense of the word, citizens, before the 
fourteenth article, they did not have many, very many, immunities 
which that amendment has secured. 

The people of the United States thereby laid upon the States the 
same inhibition which they laid seventy years ago on the United 
States. They by that article declared, “ that we are henceforth citi- 
zens of the United States as well as of our respective States; We enjoy 
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; people on its passage. With privileges and immunities thus designated or implied | certain rights or privileges and immunities secured to usin and by the 
i no State couls over have interfered by its law yy a en gg nee en Constitution of the United States as against their power and interfer- 
; Ee rn minke = = TE atonal ee eet teeioiaiios of that | Chee; butsomeof them are at the mercy of the States by the law of the 
' ' barac t r. But if the ame ndment refers tothe natural and inalienablerights which | land, by the Constitution itself, and we therefore declare that these 
: belong to all citizens, the inhibition has a profound significance and consequence. | privileges and immunities shall not be taken away or abridged by any 
: The Judiciary Committee say: State.” And the instant the fourteenth amendment became a part of 
2 The clause of the fourteenth, “No State shall make or enforce any law which | the Constitution, every State was that moment disabled from making 
; shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States,” does | or enforcing any law which would deprive any citizen of a State of 
; not, in the opinion of the commnltt e, refer bo privileges and lnmenitios of citisens the benefits enjoyed by citizens of the United States under the first 
: riche at ae ee ee aa Pe eoiae a aiadeeee See eight amendments to the Federal Constitution. Andas the first eight 


amendments were a prohibition on the General Government as to the 


: itis believed, did not add to the privileges orimmunities before mentioned, but was ae . wl , , , : : 
privileges and immunities of the citizens of the States named in those 


deemed pecessary for their enforcement as an express limitation upon the States. 


It had been judicially determined that the first eight articles of amendment of the 
Constitution were not limitations on the powers of the States, and it was appre- 
hended that the same might be held of the provisions of the second section, fourth 
article. 

The dissenting justices say: 

The amendment (fourteenth) does not attempt to confer any new privileges and 
linmnunilies Upon Citizens. 

The committee say : 

Tho fourteenth amendment, it is believed, did not add to the privileges or immnu- 
nities before mentioned, (article 4, section 2,) but was deemed necessary for their 
cnuforcement as an express limitation upon the States. 

The justices and committee are in accord in holding that no new 
privileges and immunities were conferred by the fourteenth amend- 
ment, 

Is this opinion that no new rights were conferred strictly true? In 
one sense it is; in another itis not. No new rights are enumerated ; 
the amendment simply refers to existing rights, and in this sense no 
new privileges were conferred ; nor has it taken away any rights. It 
has declared, simply, that certain existing rights should not be 
abridged by States, and nothing more. 

But in another sense, and in the sense referred to by the dissenting 
justices and the committee, the fourteenth amendment, while not 
technically conferring new rights, has given additional protection to 
existing rights. And in this sense the fourteenth article is not only 
not “vain and idle,” but is comprehensive and eflicient, as I shall now 
endeavor to show. 

The Supreme Court, in an unbroken series of decisions, has held 
that the first eleven amendments to the Constitution were limitations 
on the powers of the Federal Government. And, without referring to 
all the many cases, I will quote a paragraph from the decision in 3 
Howard, (Permoli vs. First Municipality of New Orleans :) 

‘The Constitution makes no provision for protecting the citizens of the respective 
States in their religious liberties ; that is left to the State constitution and laws ; 
nor is there any inhibition imposed by the Constitution of the United States in this 
respect on the States. 

And so it has been held as to all of the first eight of those articles 
of amendment. Whether these decisions be a correct reading of the 
Constitution is not material; but one fact cannot be denied, which 
is, that these decisions were the law of the land. Being rendered by 
the Supreme Court, a supreme co-ordinate branch of the General Gov- 
ernment, no power on earth, except itself, could change the law fixed 
by those decisions without tirst changing the Constitution. 

In view of this law, how is it possible to maintain, that no new privi- 
leges or immunities were conferred by the fourteenth amendment ? Be- 
fore its adoption any State might have established a particular re- 
ligion, or restricted freedom of speech and of the press, or the right 




















amendments, so the fourteenth amendment was and is a prohibition 
on the States, forbidding them to abridge the same privileges and 
immuniies. 
reference to State lines or national boundary, are entitled to enjoy 
every privilege and immunity which is named in the Constitution. 


So that the citizens of the American Republic, without 


This construction makes the operation of the State and Federal 


Governments harmonious. No conflict of authority between the two 
governments can possibly occur with a pure and honest judiciary. 
It will be only necessary to look to the Constitution to determine if a 
privilege or immunity of a citizen of the United States is abridged 
by a State, and a tyro can answer the question. 


The dissenting justices say, (page 96, already quoted,) “ with the 


privileges and immunities thus designated or implied ”—i. ¢., in th 
Constitution— no State could ever have interfered \y its laws, and no 
new constitutional provision was required to inhibit such interference. The 
supremacy of the Constitution and the laws of the United States al- 
ways controlled any State legislation of that character.” 
therefore say, that if this was the object of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, “it wes a vain and idle enactment which accomplished nothing 
and most ui uecessarily excited Congress and the people on its pas- 
sage.” 


And they 


This opinion, as I have shown, is at variance in toto with repeated 


decisions of the Supreme Court, that every privilege and immunity 
named in the first eight amendments to the Constitution were under 
control of the States. 
rect, that the converse of their proposition is the acknowledged law. 
The States could have interfered. 
report referred to above recognize this law, and to that extent disa- 
gree with the dissenting justices. 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges and 


And their conclusion is so far from being cor- 
The Judiciary Committee in the 
And had the words “ and no State 


immunities of citizens of the United States” been omitted, While 
the amendment would not have been altogether “vain and idle,” 


still the privileges and immunities which I have enumerated above, 


as those secured by the first eight amendments to the Constitution, 
would have been left subject to abridgment and even abrogation by 


the States. 


I have said, that, if this be the true and correct construction of the 
fourteenth amendment, our complex system of governtment will still 
move on in harmony. But should the views of the dissenting jus- 
tices and of the Judiciary Committee, and of those who favor this bill, 
be right, let us look at some of the consequences which will inevita- 
bly tlow from that construction. 

The first I shall call attention to ismarked and startling. The jus- 
tices say: 


A citizen of a State is now only a citizen of the United States residing in that 


: Hh to bear arms, compelled a prisoner to testify against himself, imposed | State. The fundamental rights, privileges, and immunities which belong to him as 
es excessive fines and bail, inflicted unusual and cruel pupishment, and so | @ ae ee and a free citizen now belong to him as a citizen of the United States, 
ih on. A State could have deprived its citizens of any of the privileges | “"°°"° not dependent upon his citizenship of any State. 
iia and immunities contained in those eight articles, but the Federal Gov- The italics are my own. If this be true, what rights that are in 
Leia ernment could not, But can a State do sonow? If not, why? If | any sense those of a free man and a free citizen can a man derive 
if the fourteenth amendment did not confer new privileges and immuni- | from a State? Not one. What government must protect him in the 
1 ji ties on the citizens of the States as citizens of the United States, or, | enjoyment of every right, privilege, and immunity which he can possi- 
| ia what is virtually the same, did not give additional guarantee of exist- | bly have as a free man and a free citizen? But one. For it is clear 
s Bia ing rights, what prevents a State now from forbidding him to bear | that the government which confers entire, full citizenship, and confers 
1 Gh : arms, or from taking his property for public use without just com- | with it certain rights and privileges, must also be the power to pro- 
| ret pensation, or from doing any of the acts which the Federal Gov-| tect them. Therefore, every fundamental right of a cuizen of a 
1 ig ernment cannot do be *AUSe of the first eight amendments to the Con- State (who, it is said, is only a citizen of the United States residing 
Pas stitution ? The reason is, that the'citizens of the States have new guar- | in that State) is under the protection of the United States Govern- 
4 antees under the fourteenth amendment; and thoagh new privileges | ment. This is one of the inevitable consequences of the opinion of 
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the three dissenting justices. But this is not all; itisnot half. If this 
be law, then the fourteenth amendment has destroyed the government 
ofevery Stateinthis Union. It has struck down the legislative power, 
paralyzed theexecutive arm, and swept the State judiciary, in its appel- 
late authority, from the earth. Like Aaron’s rod, this one article has 
swallowed up all others. Every decision from every appellate State 
court under this construction is now subject to review by the Supreme 
Courtof the United States, wheneverany fundamental right of acitizen 
may beinvolved. Therighttolife isfundamental. Therightto liberty, 
to property, is fundamental. And when a citizen’s life is in danger 
he has the right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
When his liberty or property may be involved, the same right of ap- 
peal is his. The way is open from every piepoudre court of the hun- 
dred thousand in the States and Territories to this Capitol. More 
than this. If these rights are under Federal protection, whenever 
Congress sees fit to exercise the power for their protection, the au- 
thority of the State is forever gone. The exercise of jurisdiction by 
the Federal Government and by a State over the same subject-mat- 
ter at the same time cannot exist, and the State must, by the Con- 
stitution, yield. But I will not further enlarge. Illustrations innu- 
erable might be given of the unlimited power which Congress has 
to protect the fundamental rights of a citizen, if the opinion of the 
dissenting justices and the Judiciary Committee be the true coustrue- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment. 1 will give but one. 

Let me brietly state the premises. The fourteenth amendment, it 
is said, protects every fundamental right of a citizen of a State, and 
Congress has the power to enact any law which they may think ap- 
propriate to protect those rights and to punish the invader or offender. 
One of these fundamental rights is personal liberty and security 
from personal harm. The person of every citizen in the United States 
is, therefore, under the direct protection of Congress. Well, a man’s 
nose isa part of his person. It is a prominent part, and one which 
every American citizen cherishes with such devotion, that he follows 
it right or wrong, straight or turned awry, whether it leads him to 
his own business, or to intermeddle with the affairs of others. And I 
know of nopart of an American citizen which, on being invaded, he 
will defend quicker, or with greater indignation and to the last ex- 
tremity or the last ditch. Now, should any one with malice prepense 
pull the nose of a colored citizen of the United States, residing in the 
State of New Jersey, to what power should he apply to protect that 
nose? [always thought he must go to a State tribunal and proceed 
for “assault and battery.” But under the new reading of the Con- 
stitution by the minority of the Supreme Court and the Judiciary 
Committee, he must apply to Congress to throw their protecting arms 
around that nose and shield it from invasion. He reads the argu- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey, and being convinced thereby 
that his protection is within the power of Congress, he applies to 
that Senator to protect his nose. The honorable Senator introduces 
« bill,as in duty bound both by his logic and his obligation to his 
colored constituents, to be entitled “An act for the protection of the 
noses of American citizens from invasion and depredation,” and he 
rises to advocate its passage. 

If I misstate the line of argument he would follow, as I understand 
it, from his position, I beg to be corrected. His first premise would 
be, that the fourteenth amendment protects every fundamental priv- 
ilege and immunity of all citizens of the United States; second, that 
citizens of the States are but citizens of the United States; third, that 
personal security is a fundamental right; fourth, that pulling a 
man’s nose is a violation of his personal security, and, therefore, Con- 
gress has the power to protect his nose. But this of itself would be 
a very dry presentation of the case,and he could go further and dem- 
onstrate the necessity for action by Congress. The organ invaded 
is by all dearly treasured, and with very many it is a most prominent 
feature and anindex of character. Geographically speaking, it may be 
called a white man’s promontory and a colored man’s plateau. Many 
physiognomists contend that it is the organ and index of character. 
And hence the importance of protecting it in its normal state. For 
should it be pulled often, it would be elongated and destroy the man’s 
identity. His friends could not recognize him, and the detective 
police could not identify him. Besides, when the index to character 
is destroyed, the owner of the index loses hischaracter. His charac- 
ter is changed, and he thus sustains a double injury. And unless this 
foul invasion be stopped by act of Congress, the man’s nose, like that 
of Solomon’s beloved, would become “ as the tower of Lebanon that 
looketh toward Damascus.” And thus we see that Congress, if it 
should see proper, can pass “An act for the protection of the noses of 
American citizens from invasion.” If this be not a logical sequence, 
1 will thank any member of the Judiciary Committee to set me right. 

Surely the people of the States did not mean such results as this 
when they adopted that amendment. They meant something practi- 
cal, something sensible. They did not mean to lay the knife to the 
throat of each State in this sweeping, suicidal manner. They did 
not mean for Congress to swallow up the State Legislatures, for the 
President to be the ruler of the United States, and governor of each 
State besides; and for the Federal judiciary to supplant entirely and 
forever all State courts. They did not mean that every case of petit 
larceny should be drawn to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I am amazed when I see gentlemen confessedly learned in constitu- 
ional law prying into the fourteenth amendment to discover such 
infinitesimal power as this. I wou!d not be more surprised were I to 








walk forth some day after a long drought and see one of my honorable 
friends sitting and eagerly watching for the bob of his cork, while 
fishing in a dry well for minnows, and using as his hook an anchor 
of the Great Eastern baited with a copy of the Congressional Globe. 

A construction more dangerous to the existence of the States than 
this cannot be conceived. The most devoted federalist, the most ar 
dent advocate of absolute consolidation, could not go further in his 
wildest dreams and desire for one government, one power, complete 
unification. 

The minority of the Supreme Court were not unaware that their view 
of the fourteenth amendment excites alarm in the minds of constitu 
tional lawyers for the safety of the States; for Mr. Justice Bradley 
says, (page 123, 16 Wallace :) 

But great tears are expressed that this construction of the amendment will lead 
to enactments by Congress interfering with the internal atfairs of the States, and 
establishing therein civil and criminal codes of law for the government of the cit 
zens, and thus abolishing the State governments in everything but name; or els« 
that it will lead the Federal courts to draw to their cognizance the supervision of 
State tribunals on every subject of judicial inquiry, on the plea of ascertain 
whether the privileges and immunities of citizens have not been abridged. 

In my judgment no such practical inconveniences would arise. Very litth 
any, legislation on the part of Congress would be required to carry the amendmer 
into effect. Like the prohibition against pasging a law impairing the obligation 
a contract, it would execute itself. The point would be regularly raised in a 
at law, and settled by final reference to a Federal court As the privile 
immunities protected are only those fundamental ones which belong to ever 
zen, they would soon become so far detined as to cause but a slight accumu! 
of business in the Federal courtg. Besides, the recognized existence of the 
would prevent its frequent violation. But even it the business of the natior 
courts should be increased, Congress could easily supply the remedy by inerea 
their number and efliciency. 


The great question is, what is the true construction 
of the amendment? When once we tind that, we shall tind the means of giving it 
etfect. The argument from inconvenience ought not to havea a very controlling 
influence in questions of this sort. The national will and metional interest are ot 


far greater importance. 

It appears from this extract, that he does not deny the stretch of 
Federal power which must follow the opinion of the minority. He 
says, “ Great fears are expressed that this construction” will abolish 
the State governments in everything but name, &c., and without com 
bating this opinion, he says that in his judgment “no such practical 
inconveniences would arise.” He does not deny that Congress unde1 
the fourteenth amendment, as construed by him, can ‘interfere with 
the internal affairs of the States,” can establish therein “ civil and 
criminal codes of law for the government of the citizens,” can “con 
fer on the Federal courts power to draw to their cognizance the supe: 
vision of State tribunals on every subject of inquiry on the plea of 
ascertaining whether the privileges and immunities of citizens have 
not been abridged,” and can.thus * abolish the State governments in 
everything but name ;” but he meets the suggestion of these inevita 
ble consequences by saying, “ very liftleif any legislation on the part ot 
Congress would be required to carry the amendment into eflect.” I 
agree with him that “ very little legislation on the part of Congress 
would be required to carry the amendment into effect,” as that amend 
ment is construed by him. It would require but a single statute, estab 
lishing a civil and criminal code for all citizens of the United States, 
and giving the jurisdiction to the Federal courts. I agree with 
him, that “the point would be regularly raised in a suit at law and 
settled by final reference to a Federal court.” I agree with him, that 
“if the business of the national courts should be increased, Congress 
could easily supply the remedy by increasing their number and effi 
ciency.” But, sir, what a spectacle would allthis present. ‘The civil 
and criminal codes of the States swept away; the legislative power 
of the States abolished; the executive of each State a mere shadow; 
his approval of laws, civil and criminal, transferred to the Federal 
Executive ; his power to execute State laws given to the Federal Ex- 
ecutive; his pardoning power placed in the hands of the President ; 
the State courts left with their ermine, and not a case involving a 
fundamental right of any citizen left upon the docket, and sheriffs and 
constables supplanted by marshals and their deputies. But 1 desist, 
for the scene is sickening; for it presentsan army of Federal judges, 
backed by an army of Federal attorneys and Federal marshals and 
deputies, marching out from Washington into all the States, and 
followed, if need be, by the Army of the United States, to try every 
cause in which a fundamental right of any citizen might be involved. 

But I do not agree with Mr. Justice Bradley, that these fundamen- 
tal privileges and immunities “would soon become so far defined as 
to cause but aslight accumulation of business in the Federal courts.” 
I do not agree with him that “the recognized existence of the law 
would prevent its frequent violation.” Whiy, sir, are not the funda 
mental rights of every citizen already defined? Do we not know 
what they are? Does it remain foraFederal judge to teach an Ainer- 
ican citizen what his rights are? This is a political, not a judicial 
question. Judges are not appointed to define our political rights, our 
civil rights. They decide whether a right already existing has been 
forfeited, as the right to life, liberty, or property; they decide. 
whether A or B has the title to certain property; but God forbid that 
the determination of what are the fundamental civil and political 
rights of an American citizen shall ever depend on the dpinion or de- 
cision of a Federal court. 

But, again, does the recognized existence of any law prevent its 
frequent violation? Does the recognition of the fundamental right of 
A to his life, his liberty, his property, prevent B from violating that 
right? Does it prevent murder, arson, robbery, forgery, false impris 
onment, and a hundred other crimes, each one of which is a viola- 
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tion of a citizen’s fundamental rights? The reasons assigned by Mr. 
Justice Bradley to show that no such inconveniences would arise from 
his construction of the fourteenth amendment, may hold when the 
millennium shall come, when there shall be wars and rumors of wars 
no more; when the lion and lamb shall lie down together; when man 
shall no longer be man, but an angel. 

The next inquiry is, how is a citizen of the United States to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of his privileges and immunities. Is he to be 
protected by Congress? He may, but not primarily. The fourteenth 
article declares that “no State” shall abridge his rights as a citizen of 
the United States, and that Congress may enforce that article by ap- 
propriate legislation. But until a State shall attempt to abridge his 
rights, Congress has no power toact. But has he no protection under 
the fourteenth amendment except in a case where a State shall seek 
to abridge his rights? Clearly he has. His redress is in the courts. 
If a privilege which he enjoys as a citizen of the United States— 
that is, aright given and secured to him by the Constitation—be 

: invaded by any one, he has his remedy, asin any other case of inva- 
sion of any of his fundamental rights as a citizen of a State. And 

' his remedy does not stop with the State courts. For, by the Con- 
j stitution, the Federal judiciary has jurisdiction over all questions 
arising under the Constitutiow and the laws passed in pursuance 
; thereof. So that an appeal will lie from the State court to the Fed- 
eral court in any case where a right is involved whose existence de- 

pends on the Federal Constitution. And this again shows that, if the 

minority of the Supreme Court be correet, this clanse of the Federal 

Constitution is so broad that every case involving a fundamental right 

of a citizen would be subject to review in the Federal courts, and go 

by appeal or writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Constitution forbids any State to impair the obligation of con- 
tracts, and before the fourteenth article Congress had the power to 
enforce all its delegated powers by appropriate legislation. But did 
any lawyer ever dream that Congress had the power to pass a law 
punishing a State or an individual for impairing the obligations of a 
contract? And yet the inhibition on the States in that instance is 
precisely like the one imposed by the fourteenth amendment. Neither 
confers any power on Congress except to prevent a State from in- 
fringing by legislation or otherwise the rights of the citizen thereby 
secured. The remedy under the provision forbidding the State to 
impair the obligation of a contract or to pass any ex post facto law is 
just the same; and that is, as has been the practice under the Gov- 
ernment from its foundation, by appeal from a State court, where a 
law is songht to be enforced against a citizen which is in violation of 
any of these provisions of the Constitution, to the Federal courts, 
which have appellate jurisdiction of all questions arising under the 
Constitution of the United States or the laws of Congress passed in 
pursuance thereof, 

Thus, Mr. President, I have endeavored to trace what I believe to 
be the principle that underlies the fourteenth amendment. I will 
not stop to apply it to the various provisions of this bill. I believe 
that it is the correct reading of the fourteenth amendment. 

The question may be asked, Is it not dangerous to the States? My 
answer is, no; that it involves no danger to the States or to State 
rights. For what does it amount to under this construction? Simply 
this: that rights which the citizen of the United States enjoys under 
the Federal Constitution, and which the Federal Government cannot 
deprive him of, shall not be abridged by the State. In other words 
it is an extension of the guarantees of liberty and of the Bill of Rights 
that are laid down for the citizens of the United States in the first 
eight articles of the amendments to the Constitution, over all the 
citizens of the States, preventing the States themselves from depriving 
their citizens of those guarantees. In that view of the case, I can 
conceive of no evil that can arise to the States or to State rights by 

i! this construction. 

If it is not the true reading of that amendment, then that portion 
of it which I have been considering either means nothing, or it means 
much more than the people of the United States ever intended; for 
it is a transfer of the reserved rights of the States, of their legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial powers, to the Federal Government, to 
be exercised at the will of Congress. 
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American Citizenship. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. SCHUMAKER, 





H OF NEW YORK, 

. ! ; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

tt May 5, 1874, 

i On the bill (H.R. No. 2199) to carry into execution the provisions of the fourteenth 








amendment to the Constitution concerning citizenship, and to define certain 
rights of citizens of the United States in foreign countries and certain duties of 
; diplomatic and consular officers and for other purposes. 


Mr. SCHUMAKER, of New York, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my intention to unjustly criticise this bill, 
but I think it can be said in a spirit of fairness that its provisions 
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spicuously so when Attorney-General. 
soldier in our late war, who was arrested without any just cause jy 


dungeons. 
tions. 
not American citizens when cut of America. 
laws of this country we could not change our allegiance to Great Britain. 


no such power. 
grafted that power in the Constitution, and I hope it will never be 
changed. 
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will greatly embarrass and harass the adopted citizen for whose 
benefit it is pretended this bill is offered. The adopted citizens sys. 
pect and distrust the motives of this Administration and watch with 


a jealous eye all laws introduced in this body for their beneiit, 
They remember the attempt made in the Forty-first Congress ¢, 
amend the naturalization laws, when the party in power desired 


to pass a law whereby any adopted citizen, although a voter for half 


of a life-time, could have his rights annulled in the courts upon 


the application of any worthless vagabond. They also remem)er 
the manner in which the rights of Americans in Europe and Cuja 
have been guarded by this Administration, and the great number of 


Americans who have died in British and Spanish dungeons without 
the least interference on the part of this country for their release. 
They believe the Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, to be unfriendly ty 
them. 


They allege that the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr, 
Hoar,] who reported this bill, is unfriendly to them and was con- 
Colonel John Warren, a brave 


Ireland, in 1569, at a mass meeting of citizens at Tammany Hall, in 
the city of New York, June 17, 1870, held for the purpose of demand- 
ing from this Government immediate action for the release of persons 
imprisoned abroad, spoke of Secretary Fish and Attorney-General 
Hoar as follows: 

General Grant gave me a letter of introduction to Secretary Fish, and asked hin 
(Fish) to give me a hearing in relation to American citizens confined in British 

Mr. Fish received me very courteously, but fell back cpa legal qui 

The result of a long interview was that Secretary Fish held that we wer 
He attempted to prove that by the 


I had an interview with Attorney-General Hoar. He received me with dis. 


courtesy; he first asked me by what right I departed for Ireland, and what right | 
hal to go over there. 
or reason that induced me to go to Ireland, but hac 
the number and character of the men now in British dungeons, and I expected aj 
least to be courteously received. 
laws of naturalization could only be upheld by the voice of the people. 
me no encouragement. 


I told him I had not called — him to account forany right 

called upon him to testify as to 
He (the Attorney-General) further said that the 
He gave 
I left him. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if this speech be true, (and I have no reason to 


doubt that it is,) taken in connection with the fact that this bill was 
prepared by the State Department and presented by the late Attorney- 
General, [Mr. Hoar,] I think it should be carefully scrutinized and 
understood before it becomes a law. 


Mr. Speaker, Congress cannot make or unmake a citizen; we have 
The people of this country have very wisely in 


In article 14, section 1, of the Constitution of the United 
States, in plain words, the status of a citizen is defined, to wit: 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdi 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this provision cannot be altered or amended }y 
this body. But we can very much annoy or disturb any citizen who 
desires to reside or travel abroad by passing laws in relation to the 


jurisdiction of this country over its subjects, which this bill purports 


to do, and which is one of the mischievous objects of this bill. Is 
there any great public necessity for this measure? Is not our Goy- 
ernment wise enough and powerful enough to protect its citizens 
everywhere under the common law of nations? Has she not been 
able during the hundred years of her existence always to do so if the 
head of the nation so willed? Why change in any degree the law as 
now understood? Why startle the American public by any new legis- 
lation on this subject? Why define by statute the meaning of the 
words “jurisdiction,” “domicile,” and “ residence,” which this bil! 
proposes? Why not leave the definition of such words open to the 
widest range of argument and reason which any particular case in 
question may present? Such terms and their application have for 
ages baffled the greatest intellects, and have been, ever since the dawn 
of civilization, the subject of contention between the diplomats and 
statesmen of nations. 

The word “jurisdiction” has a wide and comprehensive meaning, 
derived from the Latin word “jurisdictio ;” from jus, right, juris, law, 
and “ dicare,” to pronounce. Its literal meaningis the power or right 
of exercising authority, as all legal writers have interpreted it. The 
leading nations of the world—most prominent among whom have been 
England, Germany, and the United States—have seen fit toclaim juris- 
diction over their citizens wherever they could reach them in any 
part of the globe; and been able by force to “ pronounce” the right 
or law for them, and have demanded redress for their wrongs ; and it 
is now generally conceded by nations that the jurisdiction of a nation 
over one or more of its own citizens extends to any ‘and every place 
where our representatives can be sent in time of peace, or wherever 
we are able in time of war to send our Army or Navy. 

Take the case of Minister Washburne during the late war in France. 
In the bloody days of the Commune in Paris, when blood like water 
washed its streets, the kind-hearted Washburne, our much-esteeme« 
representative at the French court, opened the doors of the embassy 
to all Americans left in that ill-fated city—the foul mob of Paris 
howled by the door but dared not enter, for our flag was there, which 

roclaimed the jurisdiction of the United States over that spot. 

ith this law upon our statute-books, he would have been compelled 
to have stood at the door with the regulations of Secretary Fish in 
his hands, asking the men, women, and children as they came flying 
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to him for protection, “ Are you registered? Show me you are regis- 
tered, or you cannot enter here.” : 5 , 

I will instance another recent case, which has also passed into his- 
tory: on the 27th of July last, when Contreras was at the head of the 
vovernment of Spain, and when the united naval forces of Great Brit- 
jin, Germany, and Italy in the Mediterranean threatened to bom- 
hard the city of Carthagena unless the rights of Englishmen, Germans, 
and Italians were respected in Spain; and of another case still more 
recent and fresh in our memory, when Sir Lambton Lorraine, com- 
mander of the British war frigate Niobe, trained his guns on the city 
of Santiago de Cuba and saved from butchery the crew of the Ameri- 
ean steamer Virginius. 

Contrast this noble conduct of Minister Washburne and the foreign 
powers mentioned with the late intelligence received from Vienna, 
that Mr. Jay, the United States minister there, in a civil dispute with 
the Austrian government invoked in his support his rights as an 
American, and has been censured for this act by President Grant and 
his Cabinet at the instance of Austria. In consequence of which he has 
left Austria, and will not return tohis post. If this Government will 
not guarantee to its ministers abroad the rights of an American citi- 
yen, What hope has a private individual domiciled abroad to expect 
protection from such a quarter? ; 

The settlement, however, by statute of the meaning of the words 
“domicile” and “ residence,” and absolutely and arbitrarily detining 
the jurisdiction of the United States, would very much relieve Sec- 
retary Fish of a great many troublesome questions and of much an- 
noyanee, and the once important office of Secretary of State would 
be so simplified by statute that its duties could be performed by any 
clerk capable of fillmg out an ordinary blank, so far as related to its 
own citizens abroad. 

The greatest objection to this bill is its registry provision, which puts 
restraints upon American citizens which no other country has ever 
attempted or suggested. Citizens of every civilized country on the 
globe have been always permitted to travel untrammeled. Norway 
and Sweden many years ago passed laws against actual emigration 
But treaties between these countries and the United States have caused 
such laws to be held in abeyance, and to-day emigration continues 
from Norway and Sweden to the United States unmolested. Germany 
has thrown obstacles in the way of emigration by increased fares on 
her railroads, but not by actual laws; no such law could pass the Ger- 
man Reichstag. The presence of American citizens abroad has always 
been looked upon by the officials of the crowned heads as pernicious 
and dangerous to the welfare of their sovereigns; and to-day all over 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain, Germany, and Austria, no polite- 
ness is shown an American by their officials, especially if he be an 
adopted citizen. In Great Britain an Irish-American citizen cannot 
land unless his tracks are followed by some English spy or detective, 
and all that he does or says is reported in full to the police authori- 
ties, and if a careless word escapes his lips that might be construed 
as derogatory to English rule in Ireland, he is either thrown in a 
British bastile or ordered to quit the country immediately. The pub- 
lic journals of the last few years have been fullof such cases. In Aus- 
tria the same espoinage exists. The police system of Austria is the most 
complete of any nation. It is considered by the best judges of such 
matters the most perfect ; and as an instance I will cite that no Ameri- 
can could cross its borders last summer, visiting their international 
exhibition, without having his movements known to the police ; and 
the most trifling conversation on the part of any of the American com- 
missioners to such exhibition was every day fully reported. And if 
this bill should become a law and two classes of American citizens be 
known to foreign powers, the registered and the unregistered, there 
is no telling what would be the annoyance of the unregistered. In 
every hotel, at every railroad station, on every steamer he would be 
stopped, his baggage searched, and he would oftentimes be detained, 
perhaps arrested ; and wherever he went he would be marked as a 
mischievous person who could not get registered, and at every step 
would have to call upon an American consul to show that by law he 
was not required to do so unless desiring to reside in the country over 
two years. The old passport system would be entirely revised in a new 
and more troublesome manner. 

A bill of this nature has for many years past been pressed upon 
the authorities here by the representatives of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Spain. But it found no favor with such distin- 
guished men as Lewis Cass, William L. Marcy, or William H. Seward, 
when they occupied the chair of Secretary of State; and it was not 
until General Grant became President that any attention was paid to 
such demands at all. But President Grant did in his first message, 
ail in every succeeding message to Congress, urge action in relation 
'o adopted citizens who returned to their own country to reside, after 
having become citizens here under our laws, and this bill, prepared 
by the State Department, takes within its provisions all citizens, both 
native and adopted. In that respect it is just. But President Grant 
has urged no such course; he desired only that uaturalized citizens 
should be denationalized and have their rights forfeited. 

Of the two classes residing abroad, and I assert this with sorrow 
and regret, the natives are entitled to less sympathy and protection 
of this Government than the adopted. A great number of the native- 
born here voluntarily expatriated themselves, and are hostile to our 
country and its institutions and never intend to return, and every one 
who has traveled abroad will bear me witness that such class of per- 
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sons every where, and to every person they meet or come in contact 
with, do to the utmost of their ability vilify and abuse the United 
States; while, on the other hand, the other class, the naturalized cit- 
izens, who generally have been successful men of business in America, 
having made large fortunes here, and who have the same invested 
here, but who have returned in their old age to the home of their 
childhood, speak always of our country in the highest praise. The 
latter class are those men who in the trying time of our country’s 
credit abroad stood up manfully and invested their last dollar in 
American five-twenty bonds. England and France stood aloof; even 
the Rothschilds refused to buy our bonds ; but the adopted citizens of 
Germany, scattered as they were in all the tinancial circles of that 
country, upheld our credit, and, while native-born Americans shouted 
repudiation, they stimulated and encouraged the German bankers to 
such an extent that at one time all bonds sold abroad were sent to 
Germany direct. 

To these naturalized citizens abroad this country owes a debt of 
gratitude, which is very illy repaid by the head of this nation when 
he annually tries to proseribe them and to deprive them of their citi 
zenship honestly attained under our Constitution, And the true in- 
tent and meaning of this act is that all persons who live abroad over 
two years without registering that “they intend toreturn” are denation 
alized and waifs among the nations of the earth, and that those who 
do “register” that they “intend to return,” and stay over two years 
in one country, are “ domiciled” beyond the jurisdiction of this coun 
try, and can receive no protection while so “ domiciled,” and will be 
informed by the Secretary of State that this law was passed only for 
the purpose of giving them their full rights to citizenship when they 
shall return. This, in a few words, is the whole object of this bill 
The other provisions are appendages, only confounding and confusing 
the long-established rules of the State Department years ago settled 
by a Cass, a Marcy, and a Seward, and fixed by common law and 
statute, As to the law of inheritance, the courts of this country have 
loug ago established just rules. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we are to have rules with other nations as to 
the conduct of our citizens while abroad, let it be done by treaty, as 
it has always been done heretofore. Let Great Britain. Germany, and 
Austria enjoin upon their citizens “domiciled” here the same re- 
straints, rules, and regulations they ask of us to put upon ours while 
“domiciled” with them, That would be at least fair and just. They 
should not ask for what they are not willing to give. Let it be recip 
rocal. Let all unnaturalized Englishmen and all unnaturalized Ger 
mans be registered here who desire to return to their country. It is 
already stipulated in treaty with Prussia that any of her citizens 
who remains here over two years is supposed to intend to reside here 
permanently. But not so with Englishmen. ‘Their country never 
gives up its claim to any of its citizens. 

sut can one conceive a greater nuisance in our community than 
many of the unnaturalized Englishmen are? They leave their coun- 
try to better their condition here, to make a competency here for them- 
selves and families, which they could not do in England, and all the 
time they are doing so they are abusing America and Americans, 
During our late war their conduct was alinost unbearable—rejoicing 
over every defeat of the Northern Army, glorifying in the slaughter 
of our troops, hoping for a dissolution of the Union, and talking 
treason on every street corner—but yet they were protected by the 
British flag. 

If we are to have registration, let all other nations have it. Let 
this registration be agreed upon by treaty; it is clearly within the 
meaning of the treaty-making power of the Constitution. Let all 
those countries who desire that our citizens should be “ placarded ” 
while abroad consent that their citizens who reside here should be 
also. Let “my lord,” or “my lord duke,” or the “earl” of this, and 
the “count” of that, or the “baron” of the other walk up to their 
different consulate offices here in this country and register; they are 
fond of doing it in all our “hotels” at our fashionable watering- 
places, where they dazzle the eyes of foolish old women and silly 
young girls. Let the Right Honorable Colonel ———, of Her Majes 
ty’s One hundredth Regiment Foot, register also; let all the pretended 
members of the royal navy register; and then we would have a 
chance to find out who was “ bogus,” and who the genuine among them. 

We in this country have more cause to complainof foreign nations 
sending criminals among us than any other people. We are in our 
cities constantly flooded with pauper barons, bogus lords, swindling 
earls, confidence men, escaped convicts, ticket-of-leave men, and espe- 
cially English thieves, pickpockets, and burglars, male and female. 
All nations have-emptied such sort of people among us in great num- 
bers, and Secretary Fish and President Grant know it; and yet the 
foreign powers ask us to “bell” our citizens when they go over there, 
and no reply is made to them to “bell” their own swindlers and vaga- 
bonds when they come over here so that our people may know where 
to go and find out the real character of the foreigners residing here 
who are not citizens. The Americans abroad, with a few exceptions, 
are generally gentlemen and ladies traveling for pleasure. In France 
and Germany a great many reside. But they reflect credit upon th: 
country from which they come. They will compare well with any 
unnaturalized body of men in this country claiming allegiance tu 
England or any other foreign government. 

I think this measure is gotten up in the interest of Great Britain, 
Austria, Germany, and Spain, and should be defeated. 
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ture purposes, and we would have an annual product of 3,900,000,000 
gallons of wine and 65,000,000 gallons of brandy. If the wine is put 
at twenty cents per gallon and the brandy at one dollar, the annua! 
increased wealth or income to the State of California and to the 
country would be $845,000,000. 

For twenty years past we have had but one failure of the vineyards. 
(in 1873,) while in France and Germany they have generally thre« 
poor vintages out of four. Besides this, the lands in Europe have {, 
a large extent been worn out and partially exhausted, as is shown })\ 
continued reports of diseases in European vineyards. 

The total annual wine crop of Germany (excluding Alsace and 
Lorraine) is about 50,000,000 gallons from 300,000 acres, or an averave 
of 166 gallons to the acre, while the annual wine crop of France in 
good wine year (1369) amounted to 2,000,000,000 gallons, or about 
330 gallons to the acre. The land cultivated with vines is about 
6,000,000 acres, and which before the war sustained 6,500,000 vine- 
growers, besides some 2,000,000 people as teamsters and business men, 
or about one-fifth of the entire population of France. 

I merely mention this in order to show but one of the many resources 
of California. For the last ten years we have produced enough wheat 
to supply the whole of Europe, independent of the home demand, 
Our hills and valleys are covered with the blades of wheat which 
have made my State famous. The product for this year is estimated 
at $60,000,000, and we have yet millions of acres which need but 
the hand of the husbandman to bring forth from the soil the staple 
product of the world. The State of California, sir, is rich in every- 
thing that God has created. 

When this grand celebration of our nation’s birth is opened, we will 
show, sir, golden nuggets, quartz, bars, and golden eagles, fresh from 
the finest mint in the Old World or the New. 

We willshow you, sir, oursilver bricks, our lead, our tin, our copper, 
our cinnabar, our borax, our sulphur, our rock salt, our moss agates, 
and our diamonds. 

We will compete with the Keystone State in our coal mines and our 
coal oil. We will exhibit the sparkling soda from our mountains, 
while Italy will not take from us the beauty of our marble, nor the 
Eastern States the solidity of our granite. 

We will exhibit wheat and corn, rye and oats, barley and maize, 
buckwheat and rice, and the finest grasses and clovers in the world. 
From the hills of the Golden State we will send, sir, horses, mules, 
and cattle of every breed, sheep, swine, and goats of the purest blood— 
the Angora goat with its downy fleece, while from the mountain fast- 
nesses will come the elk and the antelope, and the thousand and one 
four-footed inhabitants of our hills and plains. 

In mechanics we will vie with every State and every people, and 
send you productions from a toy to a locomotive. Our ship-building 
interests are second to none; our type founderies are noted through- 
out the world; while the implements for the working of our mines— 
such as stamp-mills, crushers, &c.—have been improved upon until 
they are almost perfect. Our locomotive shops, founderies, and manu- 
factories are seen in every city and every town. 

From these vast interests and manufactures we will send specimens 
of our work which will compete with any other State or nation. We 
will show to the world, sir, that in the State of California every man 
ean live; that no man need be idle; that our schools and colleges mark 
the progress of our people’s intelligence. 

I am proud of my State, proud of its people, proud of its interests; 
and on such an occasion as this the pride that glows in my heart is 
but the semblance of that pride which will actuate every Californian 
in doing his utmost to exhibit the resources which nature has lavishly 
bestowed upon us. 

Our vast water-falls and water privileges for driving machinery 
are unsurpassed, Woolen factories, cotton factories, and driving 
power of every description are needed to develop our industries. 
We want men of capital to invest in our enterprises, and in order to 
show that we have the country in which investment is both safe 
and profitable, this exhibition of our products and resources will 
afford an opportunity which the citizens of my State will hail asa 
boon of inestimable valne. The grangers of my State desire the op- 
portunity to show that California alone can supply the whole world 
with bread, and that millions of acres of land still wait the coming 
of honest, industrious emigrants from all climes, and that thousands 
of honest hearts will bid them welcome. 

We will send, sir, fabrics manufactured from the cotton, wool, flax, 
hemp, jute, ramie, and silk produced in our valleys. We will man- 
ufacture the silk flags to decorate the buildings, and will present 
them to you as a humble tribute of the pioneers and citizens of Cal- 
ifornia, of the love they bear for the place where liberty was first proclaime! 
to every inhabitant of the world, 

We will send wine and corn, oil and honey, fruit and sweet in- 
cense; the mellon, the pomegranate, the orange, the olive anil 
banana, the fig and the pine-apple, the lime, lemon, apple. pear, peach, 
cherry, plum, and the apricot. We will send you, sir, the raisin, 
which, for size, beauty, and delicious flavor, cannot be excelled. 

We will send you grapes (the representatives of every clime) from 
every vineyard in the Pacific slope. We will send you coffee and 
tea from Los Angeles, sugar and sirup that will challenge the finest 
Louisiana brands; cotton that will compete with the sunny South 
for strength, beauty, and the prize. 

We will send you the pure white juice of the grape to the svark- 


Centennial Celebration. 


YT , vy aa r Tron , 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN K. LUTTRELL, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 7, 1874, 

In the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill (IT. R. No. 2986) 
to appropriate $3,000,000 in aid of the centennial celebration and international 
exhibition of 1876. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to-day for the pur- 
pose of making an extended speech upon the merits or demerits of 
the proposed appropriation, but simply to present in a brief form what 
we of the Pacitic coast propose to exhibit as the products of our agri- 
cultural, mining, and manufacturing industries, upon the one hun- 
dredth birthday of the independence of our nation. 

‘To do this, to present to the world the spectacle of a nation yet 
in its infancy, which has risen step by step in its advancement in 
the arts and sciences, in its wonders and inventions which have revo- 
lutionized the world, and in the great and glorious results tlowing 
from the principles of free government, will be but a trifling cost to 
each individual. 

And what is this cost? From an estimate which I have carefully 
made I find that the inhabitants of these United States will pay 
about five or six cents per capita to aid in a celebration which will 
show the vast resources of a nation which in a hundred years has 
accomplished more good for mankind than all the imperial nations of 
the Old World. 

In my congressional district the cost will be about $5,000, or a little 
over six cents per head. Among those people I have lived since boy- 
hood, and J can say for them here that if it cost ten times as much, they 
would pay it cheerfully, manfully, womanly, to aid in showing to the world 
the grandeur, the skill, the enterprise, and the glory of the greatest nation on 
God's earth. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that rather than see this celebration 
fail for want of funds, rather than see the noble old State of Penn- 
svlvania taxed to exhibit the entire resources of a nation, rather than see 
our national honor disgraced, 1 will willingly subseribe my congres- 
sional salary of $5,000 (the quota of my district) toaid in its success- 
ful accomplishment. 

But, sir, 1 know my constituency. For nearly twenty-five years I 
have lived among them, and I know that the electric spark need but 
to tlash across the wires that $5,000 were needed to aid this enterprise, 
and in less than three hours that amount would be at my command. 

The wine-growers of Sonoma would alone subscribe that sum for 
the privilege of displaying to the world the products of the great 
vineyards of Sonoma County. 

Bidwell, Hill, Warfield, Suyder, Hood, Whitman, Goss, De Turk, 
and one hundred more would come with the hundred varieties of 
grape, Wine, and various fruits which decorate and make a paradise 
of the State of California. 

I shall vote for this bill because it is just and equitable ; because 
it comes from all the people alike; because it is the first tax of the 
kind for one hundred years, and will be the last for one hundred 
years to come. I want this celebration to be an assured success. I 
want it to show to the world what we have done in one hundred 
vears. I want it toshow what free government can do; and to show 
these grand results we must invite to our shores the representatives 
of every nation, and on the day of our grand centennial jubilee we 
will astonish the world with the vastness of our resources, and the 
progress we have made in art, science, literature, agriculture, me- 
chanics, and in those noble institutions of learning, the free schools, 
which send forth men who honor the nation in our courts, our Con- 
gress, our trades, and our professions. 

I want to show to these people that we have yet thousands of miles 
and millions of acres of land in California, Nevada, Oregon, Arizona, 
Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, and 
Idaho, which need but the enterprise and genius of man to develop 
the gold and silver and other metals which lie hidden within their 
hills; to bring from the soil the wheat and barley and other cereals 
which these States are by nature fitted to produce ; where every man 
is free; where the young men of our country and of all countries 
can with enterprise and determination build themselves a home and 
bring around them prosperity and contentment. 

We of California have had no opportunity to exhibit our vast 
resources. 

But twenty years ago we were admitted into the sisterhood of 
States. But when this grand celebration takes place we will show 
to the people of this land that within these twenty years we have 
produced everything that the earth produces or that the genius of 
man has invented or manufactured. 

In my State alone, sir, we have 120,947,840 acres of land, 10 per 
cent of which, or about 13,000,000 acres, is fit for agricultural pur- 
poses. One acre of this land will produce on an average 600 gallons 
of wine, and if the pomace and offal are saved and distilled, an addi- 
tional product of 10 gallons of brandy can be made. Now, sir, sup- 
posing that one-half of this 13,000,000 acres is devoted to vine-cul- 
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ling, laughing, dancing champagne, and the soothing sweetness of 
the Muscatelle. 5 : 

We will tell the Frenchman and the German thatin the State of Cali- 
fornia alone fourteen million acres of landnow lying idle are adapted 
to the growing of the grape, and that in but a few years more the 
wine-growing interests of the Pacilic will exceed those of France and 
Germany combined, 

We will send you tobacco that will cause old Virginia to look to 
her laurels, and cigars that will take the palm from Havana’s grasp. 

Nor is this all. From Bradley & Rudolfson’s art gallery we will 
cend you the finest landscape views of vine-clad valleys and snow- 
capped mountains, of falls and cascades, and forrests whose trees 
are evergreen, and the golden sunset with the lashings of the mighty 
Pacific upon our rock-bound shores; of our mighty cafions and cav- 
erns which the tides of nature have washed into temples and monu- 
ments of the grandeur of the mighty God. 

Nor is this all. We will send you a still greater prize, a prize that 
monarchs have never yet tasted ; we will send you the evidence of a 
free people—men and women of every clime dwelling together free, 
happy, contented, and prosperous ; each one a ruler within himself ; 
each one a republican sovereign; each one of whom would strike for 
the cause of liberty; each one of whom is an example of freedom’s 
vlorious beneficence, descendants, many of them, of those who in 
years agone proclaimed in Independence Hall that a new nation 
should be born, and it should be christened “ Liberty ;” each one of 
whom is willing to contribute the small sum of six cents to exhibit 
our products to the whole world that it. may behold American skill 
and enterprise, and the grand and glorious evidences of a free and 
enlightened people. 


Centennial Celebration. 
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SPEECH OF HON. G. BARRERE, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 7, 1874, 
On the bill (IL. R. No, 2986) to appropriate $3,000,000 in aid of the centennial cele 
bration and international exhibition of 1876. 

Mr. BARRERE. Mr. Chairman, the importance of the proper recog- 
nition and celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of this nation has been most forcibly and eloquently presented 
by distinguished gentlemen who have addressed this committee in 
behalf of the appropriation, and none I presume will take issue with 
them on that proposition. It will certainly be an important epoch 
in the history of this country, and must and will be observed with 
all the devotion and patriotism that a grateful people, such as we are, 
can lavish on it. It will be a point in time when we, as a nation, 
ought to pause and review the progress and advancements we have 
made in the arts, sciences, industries, and inventions of the age; our 
growth and progress in civil and religious liberty; our increase in 
population, wealth, intelligence, and refinement, and the material de- 
velopments of the vast resources of ‘our country. 

These together with a thousand other considerations will enter 
into the centennial celebration, and will make it a grand and glorious 
event. Philadelphia is proposed as the place where the centennial 
shall be held, and'‘where it shall be celebrated in such a manner as 
shall show our devotion-to our country. And in addition to the ordi- 
nary celebration it is proposed to have a grand and universal indus- 
trial and art exhibition in which the whole world are to be invited 
to participate. What place more fit and appropriate for such a cele- 
bration? The place proposed being where our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed and sent forth to the people, by which act our 
forefathers declared themselves a free and independent people, and 
it also being so prominently associated with all the important. his- 
torical events of the organization of our Government in the early 
struggles of the noble patriots of that time for freedom and inde- 
pendence, hence it is that the centennial celebration ought to be 
held there in preference to any other place on the continent, and 
when held should be equal in grandeur and magnificence to the 
inportance of the occasion and events commemorated thereby. 

Should this centennial celebration at Philadelphia attain the pro- 
portions and success that its friends hope and desire for it, it will do 
much good, and will be a place and an occasion where every citizen 
should, if possible, attend. The East, with all her wealth, arts, and 
inventions, will be there. The North, South, and West should meet 
on that occasion with our eastern friends in true adoration of our 
country, and all should rejoice together over the greatness and grand- 
cur of our free, happy, and reunited country. And not only this, bat 
there we will meet with the scientific, enterprising, and representative 
tien of all other nations. We will there have the opportunity of 
exhibiting to the world not only the unparalleled growth and advance- 
ment of our country in all the departments of industry, but of the 
wonderful productions and resources of our country.» For these every 
patriot is anxious that the Philadelphia centennial celebration shall 
be a glorious and stupendous success. 
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But the question for us to consider now is, who shall furnish the 
means to make this enterprise a success? Shall Congress make an ap 
propriation at this time of $3,000,000, and thereby assume the respon- 
sibilty of the success thereof? If we make this appropriation, the 
exhibition at once becomes the charge of the nation and the Govern 
ment will be held responsible for the future of it; and should this 
appropriation prove inadequate, more will have to be appropriated, as 
has been well said already. And as public funds are always lavishly 
used, if not squandered in such enterprises, we may reasonably sup 
pose that this is only the first installment of many millions that the 
Government will be called upon to donate to this celebration. Much, 
therefore, as we desire to see the centennial a success, we would not 
burden the country with taxes for the same, 

All such undertakings properly belong to individual enterprise, 
and when managed and carried on as individual and local projects, 
are more likely to be successful than when assumed by the Govern 
ment, conducted and carried on as governmental undertakings. 
This adventure, if suecessful, must be made so mainly by the efforts 
of the locality where situated. The immediate profits and all the 
glory of the centennial will be reaped by the citizens of Philadelphia, 
and hence they should assume the responsibility of the same. But 
what right or authority has Congress to make appropriations for a 
celebration or exhibition at this or any other place? If we can for 
this, then we can for any other; and therefore whenever any of tlie 
other cities of this country should hereafter call on the Government 
for like appropriations she would be bound to respond thereto, and 
there would be no end to these appropriations. The public funds 
are raised for far different purposes, and should not and cannot law 
fully be diverted therefrom. Appropriations like this are not right 
or just, and are most palpably a misuso and misapplication of the 
public funds. No warrant can be found for the same in the Consti- 
tution, or under any law by which the moneys of the Government are 
raised. 

It occurs to me that even if we have a clear legal and constitu- 
tional right to make this appropriation, that this is not the time to 
lavish the public money on entertainments of this kind while the 
people are embarrassed and are suffering so greatly from hard times, 
with taxes already too high, with thousands of men out of employ 
ment in all parts of the country, and suffering for the necessaries of 
life, and in many instances a state of starvation. Our western and 
southern people are burdened with high costs of their products to 
market to such a degree that their produce is almost worthless to 
them. These two sections of the country are without money, and 
are almost by law barred from establishing the necessary financial and 
moneyed institutions in their midst that will bring them money or re- 
lief. Hence we are, from the very necessity of the case, for rigid 
economy and retrenchment in all the expenditures of the Government, 
and must oppose all unnecessary apprepriation of every kind. Thx 
commerce of the South and West to-day and during the last year is 
and has been suffering the loss of millions upon millions of dollars, 
hecause the water-courses and communications are not sufficiently 
improved and protected, and because proper and necessary channels 
for cheap transportation are not furnished to them, as it is the duty 
of the Government to do. Our first duty, therefore, is to make these 
necessary appropriations and cut off all appropriations for shows, en- 
tertainments, and ornaments. For these and other reasons I shall 
oppose this and all other useless and unnecessary appropriations. 


Centennial Celebration. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPIL HL. SLOSS, 
OF ALABAMA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 7, 1874, 
On the bill (IL. R. No. 2986) to appropriate $3,000,000 in aid of the centennial cel 
bration and international exhibition of 1576. 

Mr. SLOSS. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great interest and 
respect to what has been said in this House upon the question of the 
centennial exposition; and I desire to add my voice to those in advo- 
eacy of liberal action on the part of Congress and the country. The 
public throughout the Union are catching the enthusiasm of the Penn 
sylvanians in the matter, and the disposition is everywhere mani- 
fest to aid them in making the exposition worthy the event it com- 
memorates. Already the fact has gone abroad, officially announced 
by the head of the Government and by the public press, and Con- 
gress by previous acts is committed to its success. 

The general features of the proposed exposition are to be similar to 
the world’s fair at London, the industrial exposition at Paris, and 
the more recent Vienna exposition; but in its scope and comprehen 
sion it will be grander than these, than all. It will be an event to 
mark a hundred years of progress in the history of a country, in the 
chronicles of the world, without a precedent. It does not become ns, 
sir, representing the people whose pride and glory this exhibition wil. 
commemorate, to stand here squabbling over a question of expense. 
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The results will be a thousand-fold in compensation. I believe I 
know the public sentiment when I say that the nation will meet it 
without asingle murmur of dissent. I represent in part, sir, a people 
far removed from the scene of the proposed exposition, but w ho feel 
a common interest and a common pride in all that pertains to the gen- 
eral interest and reputation of the country at large. Res 

This exposition, as I understand it, extends a cordial invitation and 
a welcome hand to the whole world to meet us here in honorable 
competition in all that the genius of America in the progress of a 
hundred years has produced. Then, sir, let it be one worthy of our 
people. The Old World will send us their artisans, their mechanics, 
their scientists, in every branch of inventive skill, and the results of 
their civilization of a thousand years or more, It is worth while that 
our people should see all this, and be brought in competition with the 
vlories of other and older nations. It will bring to our shores the 
people of every system of government, who in their turn may learn 
a lesson from the workings and the triumphs of our own model Re- 
public. 

While America will reap the immediate results the benefit will be 
universal, and mankind will be the debtor, 

It is no idle boast that we are a great people and a great country. 
Let us then seize this opportunity to make it known to the world, in 
the suecess of an international exposition representing from every 
State the inventive skill, the mechanic arts, the native products, the 
genius of the land. 
~ In London, in Paris, in Vienna the nations have met in a world’s 
fair, where treasures’were poured out to welcome, to interest, and to 
instruct the people. The international exposition in 1576 at Phila- 
delphia will do more than this. It will show, besides its wonderful 
mechanic arts and its prolific products, running through every lati- 
tude, a kindred spirit and acommon brotherhood in a people recently 
torn bythe bloodiest strife that history records, united under the folds 
of one flag and glorying together in a common heritage of freedom. 


Condition of the Country. 


SPEECH OF HON. DAVID A. NUNN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 7, 1874, 


On the several propositions in regard to finance, education, the centennial and on 
the general condition of the country. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. Chairman, the House will bear me witness that I 
have not consumed very much of the public time in discussing any 
question before Congress at this session. I have preferred rather to 
attend to the interests of my constituents in a quiet way, and vote 
on all questions in such a way as in my judgment would promote 
their interests and the best interests of the country. 

Lam glad to have this opportunity, while the House is in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, to speak of the great 
needs of the country, and the history of political parties particularly, 
as the action of parties has affected the country. If we have a heavy 
national debt upon us, a debt which is crippling our business interests 
and taxing our people, that debt and that taxation were bequeathed 
us by the democratic party. Democrats on this floor talk loudly 
about the burdens of taxation, and seek to show the country that 
the present embarrassed state of things in the United States has 
resulted from mismanagement of the affairs of the country by the 
republican party. These gentlemen seem at times to forget that 
almost the entire national debt is the result of the rebellion, and 
that the democratic party were responsible for the war. 

When good men throughout the country, in 1860 and 1861, were 
secking to avert the calamities of war, when old whigs in my own 
district and elsewhere in the country were opposing the bitter sec- 
tional views entertained and propositions made by democratic poli- 
ticians looking to secession, when men of this character who loved 
their country and its institutions and memories were insisting that 
the contest over the question of slavery ought to be fought out in 
the Union and under the national flag, the democratic party, in the 
South particularly, were almost unanimous in insisting upon a disso- 
lution of the Union. 

Every democratic United States Senator from the South, save one, 
left his seat in the Senate and went into the rebellion. Such repre- 
sentative men as William L. Yancey went through the South advocat- 
ing the policy of “firing the southern heart and precipitating the 
cotton States into a revolution.” 

Henry A. Wise, Isham G. Harris, and the other democratic gov- 
ernors in the Southern States, while the people of these States—thou- 
sands of them—were pursuing the arts of peace and opposed to war 
and its dread calamities, were plotting to carry the people into rebellion 
and war against theirown Government. The people of my own State, 
as late as February, 1861, and after the secession ordinance was passed 
by South Carolina, voted by a majority of sixty thousand against the 
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mad attempt to secede from the Union, and by a majority of over 
twenty thousand votes against calling a convention even to consi 
the question of secession. 

But the democracy of the South after they found that they con)q 
no longer control this Government in the interest of a narrow, x 
tional policy, were determined to rule or ruin the country. Levis}, 
tures were called by democratic governors in extraordinary sessivy - 
exciting and false newspaper reports and telegrams were circulate 
and by these and other means the process of “ firing the souther), 
heart” was carried out too successfully by the sectional democracy. 
The South, under such leadership, went into the war, a war, as thc, 
said, for independence—independence of the country, the nation tha: 
they ought to have been proud of; independence of the stirriy 
events in its history and of the grand memories which cluster aboy: 
its early and later history; independence of that bond of unio), 
which Washington had said in his Farewell Address had made us 
great people. 

The results of this war most of us know to our sorrow. Our peo- 
ple did not know what war meant until it came upon us with all its 
horrors and all of its dread realities. The property of the people 
was taken, their houses invaded, the young men of the country—th« 
very flower of the land, and the hope of the country—were carried 
into the confederate army, either by undue excitement or by force: 
thousands of them died in hospitals, prisons, and in battle, the dear- 
est and tenderest ties were severed, and darkness and gloom settled 
Over our once peaceful and happy land. 

The democratic party, in the iniluence that party exerted in bringiny 
on the war, have sins to answer for which that party in its life could 
not expiate, and, now that it is dying, ought to seek forgiveness fo; 
in sincere repentance and humble contrite admission of its sins. 

Its record of blood can never be etlaced from the histery of the 
country or the minds of reflecting men who have suffered by its sui- 
cidal and disastrous policy, and it ought to retire as gracefully as it 
can from the public notice, instead of still thrusting its dishonore«| 
front in the sight of an injured and despoiled people, claiming to be 
the exponent of principles which should control in the management 
of this great Government which that party sought to destroy but was 
powerless to shake. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, the democratic party not only bronght on the 
war, but through its leaders and public journals, after the war had 


commenced for the suppression of the rebellion, used every effort to 


weaken the Government in its struggle against the confederacy. 
That party, even in the North, opposed enlistments and the drat, 
predicted a failure of the attempt to suppress the rebellion, secretly 
gloried over the failure of the Union troops, and while there was au 
army of a half a million of Union soldiers in the field, who had left 
their homes and the dear ones at home to battle for the nation and 
the preservation of its integrity, in 1564 that party met in conven- 
tion, nominated a man they had no love for, because he had been a 
Union general, but whom they thought was available because he ha 
been a Union ofticer, and adopted a platform which looked to nothing 
less than the recognition of peaceable secession as an accomplished 
fact, and the practical success of the southern confederacy. 

The people of the United States rose in their majesty and might 
and pronounced a verdict against the democratic party, which ought 
forever to have silenced that party and consigned it to perpetual dis- 
grace and oblivion. But it was reserved to this party to complete its 
infamy, by seeking in 1868, after it had failed to destroy the Union, to 
destroy the credit of the nation, repudiate its debt, and embarrass in 
every possible way the adjustment of the questions which had grown 
out of the war. In that celebrated political contest of 1868 the demo- 
cratic party nominated Mr. Seymour, whe had never during the whole 
war uttered a single word in favor of the Union cause, on a platform 
that meant repudiation and nothing else. It nominated Frank Blair, 
who had taken strong ground in his celebrated Brodhead letter in 
favor of resistance to the laws of Congress on the subject of recon- 
struction in the Southern States, and practically made General 
Blair’s Brodhead letter a plank in the platform of the democratic 
party. The glaring inconsistency of the democratic party, which all 
of us know brought on the war upon the idea of preserving the insti- 
tution of slavery, is seen in the fact that they nominated Frank Blair, 
who was an original abolitionist and who followed General Shermai 
in his march to the sea. 

But the American people, as they did in 1864, pronounced an em- 
phatie verdict against the democratic party in 150, 

The republican party remained in power. It had adjusted most of 
the vexed and difficult questions which the war entailed. It had re- 
duced taxation, and the number of tax-gatherers and officers engage« 
in executing the laws; it had preserved the public credit and reduced, 
the rate of interest on the public debt; it had carried on great pul- 
lic improvements, including one of the grandest public works con- 
structed in this or any other country, in this or any other age, unitin 
the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi Valley with the great Wes! 
and the Pacific coast, and opening and stimulating trade with tlie 
rich markets of China, India, and Japan. The republican party had, 
by securing amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
and by Legislatures of the different Southern States, secured the rights 
of American citizens to millions of persons who under democratic 
rule “had no rights which a white man was bound to respect. 
Public order has been maintained, and a remarkable degree of pros 
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perity, considering the burdensome taxation which sectional democ- 
racy had entailed upon the country, has been secured. 

[he democratic party has opposed every measure which looked to 
the development of the country, the securing of rights to our colored 
fellow-eitizens, the maintenance of the national credit, and every 
measure of the republican party which was progressive and liberal. 
It has for years had no broad, comprehensive, national policy to 
present to the Ameriean people; but it has been content to oppose 
every measure of the republican party, and endeavored to show the 
people that what they called the “ radical party” was, by a course of 
extravagance and corruption, rushing the country into irremediable 
ruin. 

It felt that the country had lost confidence in the democratic lead- 
ers and in an organization that had brought on the rebellion; that 
had opposed the war for the suppression of the secession movement ; 
that had opposed enlistments; that had sought to destroy contidence 
in the success of our great experiment of self-government; that had 
sought to bring about peaceable secession, and the reduction of this 
ereat nation to a third-class power; that had, after the war, endeav- 
ored to destroy the public credit, and opposed at every step the set- 
tlement of questions which had to be settled before there could be 
peace, order, or stability in our affairs, and therefore partially sur- 


rendered its organization and its name in the presidential contest of 


1x72. That party in that year, however, voted for Mr. Greeley, a 
life-long abolitionist, and B. Gratz Brown, an abolition Senator from 
Missouri. The party was again overwhelmingly defeated. 

Its defeat in 1864, 1868, and 1872 ought to satisfy every intelligent 
man that the democratic party has ceased to maintain a hold upon 
the people as a national party; and there is in fact no reason why 
those who, like that noble set of men in my ownState, battled valiantly 
for years under the banner of Henry Clay for the principles of the 
whig party,should not now unite with the national republican party, 
and secure permanently the policy which the whig party contended 
for in its struggles with the democracy. The whig party contended 
for a national bank mainly with the view of securing a uniform cur- 
reney, a currency which should be good and reliable and should cir- 
culate freely and without discount throughout every portion of this 
widely extended country, to the exclusion of the issues of wild-cat 
banks, which were continually failing and entailing loss upon the 
people. 

The republican party has given to the country such a currency. 

The whig party fought valiantly for years to secure a well-pro- 
tected system of internal improvements by the General Government. 

The republican party, with its liberal, progressive ideas and policy, 
has given to the country the first great fruits of such a measure. 

What have internal improvements by the national Government in 
the last ten years accomplished? Mr. Chairman, we cannot estimate 
the results in dollars and cents. The policy has opened easy and cer- 
tain communication between the rich and enterprising East and the 
progressive West. It has accelerated the introduction of hundreds 
of thousands of population and millions of money now employed in 
adding wealth to the country and in peopling and building up the 
hitherto uninhabited empire in the West. Under the magic influences 
of this old whig policy the prophecy has been fulfilled that “ the wil- 
derness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; and the desert 
shall rejoice,-and blossom as the rose.” 

The old whig policy. of the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands has not been fully carried out, but the republican party has 
brought that great measure before Congress, and if the old whigs of 
the country will quit the ranks of the bogus democracy and act as 
they should do with the republican party, this great measure will be 
carried into effect, and we will have the proceeds of our magnificent 
and extensive public domain distributed among the States on a prin- 
ciple of equality, and dedicated to the great cause of the education 
of our children and children’s children to the latest generation. 

This, itseems to me, Mr. Chairman, would be particularly desirable 
to the people of my own State, who have been robbed by the old 
democratit party of the school fund invested as capital in the Bank 
of Tennessee. 

That fund amounted to a large sum. It had been set apart by the 
Legislature of my State as a sacred fund to be devoted exclusively 
to the education of the children in the State. It was derived from 
the proceeds of the sale of lands belonging to the State, the amount 
apportioned to the State of Tennessee by the United States in the 
distribution of the surplus proceeds of the funds in the Treasury of 
the United States, in 1836, from profits made by the Bank of Tennessee 
and from other sources. 

About the time of the victory of General Grant at Fort Donelson, 
the democratic Legislature and the democratic governor of Tennes- 
see, and the officers of the Bank of Tennessee, all of whom were dem- 
ocrats, removed the coin and other assets of the Bank of Tennessee 
to Chattanooga, and afterward to the State of Georgia; squandered 
these assets in paying democratic officers, in loans to leading demo- 
crats engaged in the confederate service, and in aiding the southern 
confederacy, so that when the Bank of Tennessee was captured by the 
United States forces and brought back to Tennessee, the school fund 
and all the assets of the bank, taken by these democratic managers 
of the institution who had run away with the bank, was all gone ex- 
cept a few hundred thousand dollars. Our school fund is gone, and 
we must look to the republican party to provide for the great cause 
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of popular education in Tennessee and othey States by a distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the State of Tennessee and the other 
Southern States have passed through a terrible ordeal during the last 
few years. The loss of property has amounted to millions of dollars. 
The loss of our school fund was & serious blow to us in Tennessee. 
The squandering of this fund by the democracy can never be atoned 
for. Our labor system has been deranged. The political situation, 
the unsettled condition of things, for a long time produced a feeling 
ot uncertainty—an instability, and even disorder, which materially re- 
tarded our progress and prosperity. The heavy national debt which 
democratic and secession leaders entailed upon us has imposed heavy 
taxes on an impoverished people. In addition to this, the democratic 
leaders and secession officials carried off into the southern confederacy 
millions of dollars’ worth of machinery and rolling-stock belonging to 
the railroads in Tennessee which the people had built. —" 

At the close of the war the Union party, finding the roads torn up, 
their bridges burned, and the engines and cars run olf to Dixie, were 
forced either to issue State bonds and increase the State debt and 
reconstruct these roads, or else let the people and the vast commercial 
interests in Tennessee be deprived of the benetits of these roads whieh 
had cost the people so many millions of dollars besides losing the 
heavy amount thus invested by the people. 

The Union party did not long hesitate as to this matter. That 
party, although violently opposed by the few democrats who had 
slipped back into Tennessee at that time, went forward promptly 
and reconstructed these roads, and in order to put them into success- 
ful operation had to largely increase the State bonded debt. The 
people are taxed heavily to pay the interest on the State debt. 

All these heavy burdens on the people have weighed them down. 
The present democratic administration of the State government 
Tennessee has not contributed to relieve them. Taxes are heavy. 
No measures of economy have been introduced and carried out by 
that party. The public debt has been increased by the funding 
measure. There is no reduction of the army of State officers or of 
their salaries. A slip-shod and senseless system of assessments is kept 
up which does not bring out all the property of the people of the 
State for taxation with anything like equality, and besides is annoy 
ing and inquisitorial in the highest degree. 

gut, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding all these evils, notwithstand 
ing these losses, notwithstanding heavy taxation and the searcity of 
money, our people with their industry, their thrift, and immense re 
cuperative energies will yet sueceed, aided by something like a gen 
erous fostering care by the national Government, and, in a short time, 
in attaining toa prosperous condition. Let Congress pass the bill, in 
troduced by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. G. 
F. Hoar, ] providing for the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands among the States for educational purposes; let a liberal and 
equalsystem of free banking, based on a deposit of Government bonds, 
be provided for, so that the national banks shall be no longer favored 
with privileges they now enjoy at the expense of the people, and so 
that the amount of currency in the eountry will be increased ; Jet the 
Government do us full justice in appropriations to public buildings, to 
the improvement of our rivers, and the opening of lines of water com 
munication, so that the products of the country will not be so heavily 
taxed on their way to market by railroad rings and railroad king 
and by combinations of monopolists ; let the laws be faithfully ex 
cuted, so that every citizen is protected in his life, liberty, ancl prop 
erty—protected in the enjoyment of his home, whetherit be a palace 
or a log-cabin, and our people, under the inspiriting influence of ow 
free institutions and of the principles and policy of the national re 
publican party, whose watch-word is “ Liberty, order, and progres 
will, by the grace of God and the American Constitution, achieve a 
prosperity which will astonish even themselves. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, one word more and Lhave done. It would 
afford me great pleasure to vote for the three millions asked for fon 
centennial purposes could I do so and act justly toward my section 
of the country. There is no one on the floor of this House who feels 
prouder of his own America than I do; none who has watched from 
boyhood up with greater interest and delight the developments of out 
highly favored land. With every kind of climate and soil, rich also 
in minerals, we are indeed a world within ourselves, and have no 
occasion to be dependent on any nation orclime to supply our want 
Yet, Mr. Chairman, at the present moment, with the wailsof thousands 
of drowning and starving people of my section of the country ringing 
in my ears, I should be recreant to my sacred duty to vote for-the 
appropriation of so vast asum as three millions—to help what? A big 
show. Charity begins at home, and so ought justice. Let us, then, go 
to work and appropriate what is wanted for the immediate relief of 
the southern people. Let us at once take action on and pass the 
appropriation asked for by the southern clainns commissioners. Let 
us take up and act at once on those private bills that have been ap 
proved in the committees and are now on the Calendar; and let us 
not forget the claims before us for pensions aud bounties promised, 
but not yet paid. Let not there come up a voice of accusation from 
the graves of our buried heroescomplaining that we neglect the wido 
and the orphan by the non-action of Congress in affording the neces- 
sary relief. I want to see the Fourth of July, 1876, a great and glori- 
ous day in the history of my country, but it will add greater luster 
to our country’s shield if we first deal justly. 
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SPERECH OF HON. JOSIAIL T. WALLS, 
ia OF FLORIDA, 
14 In THE Houst OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 7, 1874, 
0 i 1 (EL. BR. No. 2986) to appropriate $3,000,000 i lof the centennial celebra- 
tion and international exhibition of 176. 
Mr. WALLS. Mr. Speaker, from what I have seen of the wide dis- 


cussion of the proposed centennial exposition in the public press, and 
from the course of the debates upon the subject in these Halls, it 
coms to me that a misapprehension of the origin and character of 
the enterprise has from the beginning taken largely from the dignity 
of the disenssion, and has largely and without necessity added acri- 
mony and bitterness to the evident fecling attending it. 

The exposition has in the press, even of this capital, been sneer- 
ingly alluded “The Philadelphia job,” as though it were an 
evident attempt on the part of the people of Pennsylvania, and espe- 
cially of the city of Philadelphia, in an improper and unwarrantable 
manner, from motives of selfish greed, to foist upon an indifferent and 
an unwilling people a scheme foreign to their interests and in oppo- 
sition to their wishes, and all for the petty gains and notoriety that 
by the adoption of the proposed plan would inure to the local benefit 
of a particular section, 

It is only upon the supposition of the existence of some such 
opinion that I can account for an acerbity of feeling and a harsh- 
ness of language in the newspaper discussion of the centennial which 
to me seemed utterly uncalled for and unworthy of the theme. 

rom my recollection of the congressional action heretofore had, 
and in which I participated, the place of holding a proper national 
celebration of the one hundredth birthday of this Government and 
of this people, as a separate and independent nationality, was, pre- 
vious to the fixing of a deltinite location for its celebration, in no sense 
of the word considered as a job attempted to be put up by anybody. 
rom and indeed previous to any action whatever being had on the 
part of Congress, the whole subject had been widely agitated in all 
parts of the country; and congressional action was- proposed and 
vas had, not in advance of the popular wish and sentiment, but in 

wnse toa general popular demand, and in conformity with the 
popular wish of the whole people, as evinced in the numerous petitions 

ented to us. 
indeed, Lean but feel that the mere selection and designation of 
the city of Philadelphia as the place in which the exposition should 


} 


be held did more than anght else, 


to as 


! 
l 


or indeed all other considerations, 
to excite jealousy and create animosity before unexpressed and unfelt, 
but whieh would, in like manner and for the same causes in due time, 
have existed against any other locality which might have been named. 

But aside from all these minor and incidental considerations, the 
nid of Congress having already been granted to some extent to the 
centennial by such legislation as was asked; and more, its former 
assistance having been solicited in a proper manner by a very numer- 
ous and respectable portion of the people at large as well as by the 
centennial representatives selected and commissioned by the Govern- 
ment from every State and Territory of the Union, and certainly 
very plausible reasons having been offered for the grant of further 
national assistance, we have a plain duty before us. 

And accordingly it seems to me that, under all the cireumstances of 
the case and in view of the large share of public attention already 
excited toward the centennial, and partly in consequence of the very 
decided encouragement drawn to it from the congressional action 
already l, the very least that we can with propriety do is to give 
the whole matter full consideration, in justice to ourselves as well as 
toa matter appealing so directly to the patriotic sentiments of our 
tole people, and by a full and fair discussion endeavor to ascertain 
the actual merits of the place proposed, the probable success of the 
uudertaking, the benetits that may be expected to result from it both 
to ourselves and to the world, the propriety upon general principles 
of a grant of national aid, and whether or not the extension of such 
national aid is by our previous action already pledged. 

First, then, what are the real merits of the proposed international 
exposition ? 


\\ 


in reference to this point, the mere recital of the preface to the act 
Congress to which the centennial owes its corporate existence 
would seem to summarize the whole matter in its authoritative an- 
nouneement of “ Whereas it behooves the people of the United States 
to celebrate by appropriate ceremonies the centennial anniversary of 
this memorable and decisive event, which constituted the 4th day of 
July, A. D. 1775, the birthday of the nation,” &c. 
* From the very first, then, a dominant and not discreditable feature 
of the centennial seems to have been that it contemplated a public, 
emphatic, and comprehensive expression by a whole people, who for a 
i hundred years had enjoyed a more than usual share of the ordinary 
blessings of human life under the genial but powerful influences of 
an essentially popular government based upon the organic and para- 
mount doctrines of the Declaration ascribing to every man born of 
woman an entire and absolute equality of political rights, of their 
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gratitude for the blessings attending their lot, and their profouna 
appreciation of the adequacy of a free government to the protection 
of the social, political, and personal rights of all within its scope, 

Such recognition of advantages received from the practical opera- 
tion of existing systems of government have characterized the people 
of all the various known governments that have existed from tin,. 
immemorial, so much so as to have become a custom well-nigh w)j- 
versal. ' : 

Recognized thus as proper and becoming under monarchical and 
even despotic governments, will any say that it is any less proper ani 
becoming to the happy people who exult in the possession of the on|y 
literally free government upon the face of the broad earth? 

Indeed, there would seem to be a peculiar propriety in snch a na- 
tional exhibition to the nations of the world of our own satisfactioy 
with the capacities and excellencies of our own system of govery- 
ment, thus approved, tested, and favored, to be both suflicient and 
satisfactory, by the dangers and reverses as well as the sometimes more 
dangerous successes of a century of practical trial. 

It may all be very true that no absolutely new truth and no thereto 
unheard-of discovery in political science was announced in the Dec- 
laration as a novel and startling base upon which to found a govery- 
mental structure that should challenge the admiration of the nation. 
Such admitted fact in no whit derogates from the value or force of 
that noble document. Right there, in the very fact that in the Dee- 
laration was nothing intrinsically new, but that it simply gathered 
up and arranged in systematic order and for a practical purpose in 
the promotion of human happiness and progress those simple, forci- 
ble, and undoubted political truths which had long been acknow}- 
edged as true in the abstract, but never practically embodied in any 
actual and existing form of government, consists the real power of 
the Declaration. 

It was this very novelty of making practical application of what 
had previously been considered only abstract propositions for the dis- 
cussion of philosophers, and to serve as themes for sentimental preach- 
ers and visionary theorists, to the protection of every-day rights and 
privileges, and their incorporation into an actual system of govern- 
ment for living men, which aroused the sceptical curiosity, and 
awakened the incredulous but zealous attention of the political world. 

Thus proclaiming nothing actually new to philosophers and theo- 
rists the announced determination to base upon the truths of the 
Declaration an actual government of living men, and to place it iy 
competition with existing governments of a variously but total!: 
different character, startled and at first alarmed, the nations. 

Organically strange, and, in its application, of necessity essential] 
aggressive and practically threatening, the newly-organized Govern- 
ment met with but chary courtesy from other nations, and earl, 
excited an alarm and a proclivity to opposition which to this day 
has not entirely disappeared. 

While other nations thus so gladly welcome and celebrate those 
memorial days which remind them of the glorious deeds of their own 
noble and beloved ancestry, and delight to sound their praise, shall 
we, a happy and prosperous nation of forty millions, exulting in the 
possession of a Government by the people, for the people, of the peo- 
ple, entirely adequate to all our wants, and, however otherwise diiler- 
ing, united in common satisfaction without political heritage, decline 
upon an appropriate occasion to manifest our gratitude .to our fathers 
and our pride in the perfectness of their work ? 

What measure of success may be expected to attend an enterprise 
begun in the spirit and with the purposes alluded to, is a question 
with which in fact we have little to do, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, as to the propriety of lending our aid; and yet it is a ques- 
tion the discussion of which will be to help to influence the action of 
many in reference to it. 

No little weight, however, should attach to the evident trath, that 
our action upon the matter, whether favorable or the reverse, will be 
apt to exert a very strong, if not a conclusive influence upon the sue- 
cess or failure of the proposed undertaking. 

The commission, as an organized body, owes its existence as such 
to the action of Congress which gave the first effective impetus to its 
life, and in its every stage, so far, has been led on and encouraged by 
governmental co-operation and congressional legislation. 

The entire nationality of its character as indispensable to its prob- 
able success, even as a merely national exposition, was fully recog 
nized by the commission at their first convention, while they were 
soon convinced that to attempt an international exhibition withou' 
the open and emphatic countenance and assistance of the nation:! 
Government was, from the impossibility otherwise of any form:! 
communication with foreign governments, wholly absurd. 

Such countenance, which indeed was foreshadowed in the direction 

of the organic law that the exposition should be held “ under the 
auspices” of the United States Government, was sought in the peti- 
tion for the incorporation of “the centennial board of finance,” 
and was granted in the enactment of its charter. 
Thus led on, step by step in its gradual progress, and encourage! 
by the successive acts of participation by different branches of the 
national Government, it is scarcely too much to say that the ultimate 
success of the exposition, as of a full and complete national character, 
depends upon the determination which we shall reach as to the exten- 
sion of further national aid. 


And, as it seems to me, that consideration alone, that the success 
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of an enterprise which originated as an organized undertaking in 
-ongressional action, and has been in the same manner steadily en- 
couraged hitherto, will depend very largely upon our future action, 
and will be marred by our refusal of any further aid, should carry 
with us great weight. = ; ; 

Vith such aid as we are now solicited to grant, and which, in view 
of the many beneficial effects that may reasonably be expected to 
result from a successful exposition, is really of little account and 
nearly insignificant, the favorable progress and successful termina- 
tion of the exposition may safely be predicted. 

‘he general interests of the nation as a whole, as well as the par- 
ticular interests of each State and section, will be so surely and so 
largely promoted by the intimate intermingling of citizens from every 
corner and section of the vast extent of our own country, with an op- 
portunity for a prolonged association with the citizens of far-away 
regions Whose very existence has with thousands of our own people 
secured, from remoteness alone almost mythical, will create an excit- 
ing interest in the exposition which from the time of general assurance 
of its vigorous prosecution will increase day by day up to the close of 
the exposition. 

Located, as it is, in the midst of one of the most prosperous and 
densely populated regions of our country; in a city itself containing 
nearly one million people, and in the near vicinity of a half dozen 
others with an aggregate population of two millions more, the proba- 
ble attendance upon the exposition from a circle about its location of 
a radius of two hundred and fifty miles, or within a single day’s travel 
by rail, may safely be estimated at from two to three millions of our 
own people. 

The immensity of the mineral resources of this favored country, of 
which the simple and truthful report has amazed the world—our in- 
caleulable wealth of coal, iron, copper, silver, and gold, of which a 
thorough and exhaustive exposition will be given, will alone attract 
the attendance of many thousands from abroad. 

The admitted perfection in the cultivation of various of the me- 
chanie arts, the demonstrated excellence of mechanical skill, attained 
by our American workmen, as exhibited in the European expositions, 
with the immense extent and wide distribution of our manufacturing 
establishments, will be of special interest to many other thousands. 

The wide-spread and familiar use of steam and other machinery in 
the prosecution of all varieties of agricultural as well as merely me- 
chanical work will constitute a feature of the exposition that will add 
largely to its attractiveness in the eyes of thoughtful men from all 
sections. 

A full exhibition of the immense variety of the natural productions 
of the United States, stretching as it does from the tepid waters of 
the Gulf to the northern home of the glaciers, and reaching from the 
orange and grape of California, the banana, the cocoa-nut, and the 
pine-apple of Florida, to the dwarfed and stunted vegetation of the 
Polar cirele, will present at one glance so striking and palpable a 
view of the immense extent of our country with vast range of vege- 
table production, stretching not in distant colonies, but in what will 
ultimately and organically, and at no distant period, form a solid con- 
tinuation of coterminous States, as to sustain universal and irresisti- 
ble attention. 

Indeed, viewed in any probable light, a large attendance and par- 
ticipation from abroad may reasonably be expected to gather at the 
centennial, if only that atd which is subsequently necessary now in 
the time of its utmost need be extended, and that its inauguration 
and an auspicious beginning secured, for after that it can take care 
of itself. 

From some, among the many nations of the eastern world, our 
country has never met with any but the most cordial and kindly sup- 
port, and their good offices in our behalf have more than once been 
tendered; for however different in character and tendency may be 
their own governments, they have been wise enough to recognize the 
strength that may naturally be made to grow out of organic differ- 
ences. From all those nations warm sympathy and a large attendance 
may be counted on with certainty. 

And, in the case of nations to whom our own steady and progressive 
expansion and prosperity have been a matter of disappointment and 
regret, the very jealousies and even animosities that peradventure 
may exist, will all work together to enhance the curiosity that wil 
induce many to see with their own eyes the actual sources of weak- 
ness of the “ Republic of the North,” upon which in contemplation 
they have fed, perhaps, their grudges. 

On all these accounts, then, and in view of all these inducements 
and moving causes, I count with confidence upon an attendance upon 
the exposition that of itself will command its final success. 

I come next to the inquiry as to what, if any, results of any sub- 
stantial value may be anticipated from the centennial exposition, if 
a fair degree of success attend it. 

That benefits of the kind commonly considered as alone being sub- 
stantial, that is to say, of the kind that bear immediate and tangible 
fruit that within some short time makes itself perceptible to the 
senses, will of necessity be received from such an exposition as is 
contemplated, I can have no doubt. 

No more direct, nor any more effective agency in the promotion of 
national strength and growth, so far as is shown in the experience of 


this country as plainly written in its history, can be mentioned than 
that of immigration 
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The incredible extent of the current of humanity that, for the Isat 
half century, has been constantly drifting toward and tlooding this 
continent is even now, after all the attention that has been given to 
it, very little appreciated even by many of our most intelligent mei. 

I care not now to go into many of the ascertained facts in regard 


to that matter in detail, but in this connection will call attention to 
only one or two. 

Mr. Young, Chief of the Statistical Burean, in his report for 1870, says, 
that on averaging the increase to the population of the United States, 
caused by immigration, it is found that “during the entire period 
from 1820 to 1870 the increase of each year over the one immedi- 
ately~preceding, if uniform, would average alone 13 per cent.;” and 
in 1870 he estimates that “the total number of aliens who have been 
permanently added to our population by direct immigration since the 
formation of the Government will reach 7,803,863.” 

What may be the actual and reasonable valuation of such an inerease 
of population is a nice question, and one which I have no desire to pri 
tend to determine, but in regard to it I prefer once more to quote from 
Mr. Young, who on page 10 of his preliminary chapter of his report 
gives, after a fair calculation and comparison of the varying esti- 
mates of experts upon that peculiar branch of statistical knowledye, 
the following calm and cool but startling estimate of the money 
value of the annual and aggreg@te accretion by immigration to the 
population of this country within the preceding year and the pre 
ceding half-century : 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, the sum of £800 seems to be the full 
average capital value of each immigrant. At this rate those who landed upen out 
shores during the year just closed added upward of $285,000,000 to our national 
wealth, while during the last half-century the increment from that source exceeds 
$6, 243,880,800. 

And after this reasonable but astonishing conclusion he proceeds : 


It is impossible to make an intelligent estimate of the value to the country of 
those foreign-born citizens who brought their educated minds, their cultivated tast« 
their skill in the arts, and their inventive genius. 

In almost every walk of life their influence has been felt. Alike in the fearful 
ordeal of war and in the pursuits of peace, in our legislative halls and in the various 
learned professions, the adopted sons of America have attained eminence 

Among the many who rendered timely aid to our country during the late war, it 
may seem invidious to mention a single name except for the purpose of illustration 
In the year 1839 there arrived at the port of New York in the steamship British 
Queen, which sailed from the port of London, a Swedish emigrant, better known 
Captain John Ericsson. What was his value to the country 


as estimated on the (ih 
day of March, 1862? Was it $800, $800,000 or $8,000,000 ? 


And to the above admirable and forcible illustration by Mr. Young 
of the incalculable value to this country of immigration I desire to 
close this part of the discussion, by asking some bold man among my 
colleagues upon this floor to give here and now a cash valuation of 
the value of the life and services in one direction of such a man as 
Cari SCHURZ; and in another of such a one as Louis Agassiz; and 
in still another of such a man as Smithson, Girard, or Stewart. 

Tending, then, as it inevitably will, by showing the manifold 
chances for social, political, and material advancement that in this 
happy country were offered as free gifts to every son of man who 
chooses to apply in person for them and to demonstrate his sincerity 
by assuming the obligations of American citizenship, to add a powe1 
ful and continuing stimulus to a never-ending tide of valuable immi 
gration—for those reasons alone, were there absolutely none others 
offered, Iam in favor of substantial and direct aid to an enterprise 
so palpably capable of such valuable results, 

I will leave to others such comments as the certain improvement in 
mechanical and artistic skill, which may reasonably be expected to 
grow out of such a favorable opportunity for the examination and 
comparison of the master achievements of the trained and skilled 
workmanship of the world; for I know that this will be with many 
a favorite and fruitful subject of full discussion. 

But I will take the occasion to call attention to a less direet, but 
to my mind a no less important, effect that may be expected to result 
from a well-understood national and international exposition. Lallude 
to the tendency of such a gathering as will then occur to revive, 
invigorate, and stir to vigorous life that feeling of national patriot 
ism in our land which recent occurrences have somewhat weakened. 

I am well aware of the common inclination to consider patriotism 
as a sort of myth and a popular delusion, and to look upon any 
allusion to it as at least bordering upon the ridiculons. 

Long ago patriotism was said by an eminent English novelist to be 
‘¢ The love of office,” and politics ‘* The art of getting it;” and I am 
not ignorant of the common supposition that, in southern polities par- 
ticularly, the actual truth of old Fielding’s allegation is being con- 
tinually illustrated ; but coming fromthe South, as I do, I desire to 
say that the patriotic tendency of the centennial is not the least at 
tractive or least important feature of it in the estimation of southern 
men, “‘ without respect to previous condition.” 

In the face of the common drift of the modern general mind toward 
ridicule of anything in the way of sentiment in the discussion of im- 
portant questions, I am fully conscious that I am by no means alone 
in ascribing to a patriotic attachment to one’s own country, its peo 
ple, and its government, a powerful influence in adding to its strength 
and in increasing the stability of its institutions. 

This is proved to be true of all the nations of which history has pre 
served the records, and equally true of all, no matter what may have 
been the nature of their governments. 

This is true even of governments of a monarchical character, as is 
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proved in the history of yesterday as well as of a thonsand years ago; 
as is Witnessed to-day in the devotion of his adherents to Don Carlos, 

1 the warm affection of Frenchmen of prominence to the prince 

erial, and in the undying devotion of the enthusiastic Lrishman 
to the green banner of the Lreland of old. 

fustances innumerable in point could easily be adduced, extending 
through the whole reach of recorded and traditional history, from the 

oble Roman who knowingly gives himself to torture and death for 
, country’s sake to the equally noble American who in the very last 
tremity “only regretted that he had but one life to lose in the cause 
of liberty,” and within our own personal knowledge has been con- 

incingly exemplified in the unnoted deaths of thousands in our last 
vreat struggle, who died and gave no sign of the paramount strength 
of patriotic and unselfish sentiments and opinions, and sealed the evi- 
dence of their power and their sincerity as well in the oozing ebb of 
their life’s blood. 

The power of a mere sentiment, whether shown in the unchanging 
faith of the martyr or the constant and undying attachment of the 
patriot, has, in the shaping of the destinies of this world and the 
dignity lent to its history, worked greater miracles than any other 
than divine power. 

And i insist upon it that now, as it ever has been, whatever agency 
aids to the force or enhances the vitality of the considerate patriot- 
ism of a thonghtful and intelligent citizenship ministers directly to 
the permanent sources of the health and strength of the nation to 
which it belongs. 

Does any man suppose that the fathers of 76, with the halter 
dangling before their eyes, aflixed their signatures to the Declaration 
from deliberate conviction that pecuniary gain to them would there- 
from result? Was greed the animus of that ever-memorable political 
announcement of “ Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute ?” 

In tracing their course over the frozen ground of Valley Forge, did 
those who followed Washington, or lurking in the gloomy swamps of 
the Carolinas, did those who were “out” with Marion believe that 
patriotism was “the love of office?” 

So I believe that when from every corner of this broad land, from 
every State and Territory, thousands and millions of the free citizens 
of a free government shall assemble in the very cradle and place of 
the birth of all that politically they hold dear, and exchange with 
each other the mutual grasp and the meaning glances of a common 

izenship, there will be aroused in the bosoms of all a higher and 
purer sense of the honest and sincere attachment cherished by all in 

mmmon for those free institutions whose origin and beneficent sway 

icy are now to celebrate than they have ever before been permitted 
to feel, and which will strengthen all the bonds which can unite free- 
men to their native land, and kindle a blaze of patriotic feeling in 
whose dazzling light all questions of minor differences and all hurt- 
ful recollections of past disagreements will be blotted out. 

Recognizing fully the obligations of a large majority of those to 
whose suffrages | owe my oflicial presence in this Hall to the tardy 

but in the end the full and complete vindication of the sublime 
and sublimely simple announcements of the Declaration, I am will- 
ing that others should find amusement in contemplating the centen- 
nial as “an overgrown and spread-eagle Fourth of July;” while for 
myself and at least four millions of the new freemen of this land of 
liberty, [ will hope that, in the merey of God, my own life may be 
spared till, among the crowding thousands of exulting freemen, I 
may on the 4th of July, 1876, stand in the very shadow of Independ- 
ence Hall, and with glowing heart read the undying words of Webster : 
* When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun 
in heaven, may [ not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent; our land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, 
in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still fall high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, not 
wsingle star obscured, bearing for its motto no such miserable inter- 
rogatory as ‘What is all this worth?’ nor those other words of delu- 
sion and folly, * Liberty first and Union afterwards,’ but everywhere 
spread all over it in characters of living light, blazing on all its am- 
ple folds,as they float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart—Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable !” 

Entertaining such sentiments and cherishing the hope that the day 
of the termination of one hundred years from the birth of our Gov- 
ernment may by common consent and by universal adoption be fixed 
upon as the day of the definite and emphatic termination of all feel- 
ings of harshness and bitterness arising from our recent contentions, 
[shall not apologize for them, however unfashionable they may be 
held to be, but still continue to hold them, hoping for them a wider 
iwloption and a more commanding prevalence. 

Iu the presence of so many who are infinitely better versed in all 
matters of the legal and constitutional authority of Congress to make 
ut grant of pecuniary aid, I do not propose to occupy much time with 
that part of the discussion. 

If the centennial is right and proper in itself, as I think it is; if 
it will promote the general harmony, increase the fervor of the com- 
inon patriotism, and so strengthen the sources of national strength ; 
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if it will unite more closely together the now somewhat discordant 
and jarring interests of the North and the South; if it will tend +, 
discourage and extinguish all feelings of sectionalism ; if it will stiyyy. 
late that immigration, to which more than to all others except organi, 
agencies we owe our wonderful national growth ; if it will promote any 
advance our progress in the industrial arts, then I have faith to belicy,. 
that no specifically permissive power is constitutionally necessary, 

In acommon-sense way I look about for analogies, and I find tije 
spread around me on every hand. I find national banks establish. 
a circulating medium of paper money created, Pacific railroads }yj), 
the improvement of internal harbors and rivers effected, vast san 
tions of foreign territory purchased and incorporated with our own. 
a board of immigration established, provision at large expense for » 
periodical census, a national observatory established and supported, 
and all,so faras I can discover, without any specific permission give), 
in the Constitution, and I am satisfied that the good results expected 
and attained thereby give, in my opinion, sufficient warrant; and | 
am content to consent to an appropriation for the centennial on the 
same ground on which the picture of the Father of his Country was 
placed upon the walls of the Capitol in the city that took his name. 
And however others may feel at liberty to regard the previous action 
of Congress, and of the Executive in obedience to such action, as 
having been taken under a sort of duress of inconsideration, and as ty 
be construed in a sort of Pickwickian sense, I cannot so regard it. 

The commission was inaugurated by and took its organic life from 
the action of Congress in accordance with the wishes, expressed |) 
direct petition and through the press, of a large portion of the citi- 
zens. ‘The commissioners were under and by virtue of congression,| 
action selected by the executive of every State and Territory and 
were commissioned by the Executive of the nation. The centennial is 
to be held “under the auspices of the national Government.” Its 
officers are to report regularly to the national Government, and finally, 
when “all is made ready” for the festival, the Executive of the nation 
is to proclaim the fact to the nations, and to communicate the regu- 
lations that may be adopted for its control to the representatives of 
such nations. 

The construction which to me seems the only proper one of all 
these doings and sayings is, that in the ordinary significance of the 
words used they mean that the various nations of the earth are form- 
ally and officially informed of all these things. They were invited }y 
our representatives to be present and participate in this nation;| 
and international festival, and in an exhibition of natural resource 
the products of the shop and the mine, and the evidences of t)) 
advancement made in social, educational, scientific, and mechani: 
progress within the Republic of the western continent. And finally, 
I am constrained to a hearty support of the centennial from a cou- 
viction that, whether the effect of the exhibition be great or small, 
and whether it be entirely beneficial or not upon the Northern ani 
Eastern States, its results upon the Western, and particularly the 
Southern States, will be prolific in great and unmingled good. 

With a climate of unexampled mildness, and yet, with the excep- 
tion of extreme cold, existing in its various sections almost every 
conceivable grade of temperature between the mild temperate anil 
the tropical; with every known description of soil, the various kinds 
being intermingled in all desirable ways, and, in large proportion, o! 
a character for fertility equaling the best ; with a range of vegetable 
production, extending from the lime, the cocoa, and the coffee of the 
fervent climate of the tropic, to the green, the forage, and the fruit 
of the temperate zone, the South, as a distinct division of our com- 
mon country, is worthy of vastly more attention relatively than she 
has yet received. 

In no part of the world that has for an equal length of time been 
occupied by civilized men can be found so great a wealth of mineral 
resources that is so little known and has received so slight a compara- 
tive development. 

For more than a half century the South as a whole has been given 
so exclusively to agricnltural pursuits, and those of the ruder kinds 
alone, which were involved in the raising by unskilled labor the 
usual crops of corn, cane, and cotton, as now in the time of an entire 
revolution of her whole system of labor to find herself utterly desti 
tute of those higher agricultural and mechanical employments which 
have proved so lucrative in the North and West. 

Again, by the abolition of slavery, in which mainly by her own 
fault, but also partially through the consenting toleration of the 
North and West, the South was instantaneously deprived of an ineal- 
ewlable amount of capital actually invested, which has operated as 
a similar destruction of what stood for property and represente« 
capital would have operated elsewhere in the world, and has reduce: 
the whole section to comparative, and it may be said actual, poverty. 

With all her great variety of valuable productions and all her grea! 
wealth of mineral resources; with her abundance of cheap fuel fo! 
the operation of steam machinery and plenary water-power abundant 
through her whole extent, the South may be said to furnish a vast. 
rich field for profitable development of manufacturing industry, but 
as yet almost entirely unoccupied. 

These patent sources of untold wealth remain dormant, becansc 
first their existence is only known to a small proportion of the world, 
who never dream of the advantages there offered; and second, b«- 
cause of a widely prevalent notion that the introduction of capital 
would not be safe and immigration would not there be welcome. 





Knowing personally that in my own sunny State as fair and prom- 
ising fields for agricultural labor, mechanical skill, and manufactur- 
ing capital are ottered with as much of safety, as hearty a welcome, 
and as good a prospect of success as can be found anywhere in the 
North or West, or indeed in the world, and having reason to believe 
that in these respects, what is true of Florida is true of the South as 
whole, Lam anxious that she should be better known to our own 
reonle and to the nations of the world. a 

seeing, then, in the proposed centennial exposition an opportunity, 
rr likely soon to recur, to exhibit to the widest observation the mani- 
fold capacities and resources of the Southern States, and to make 
fully known to the sensible appreciation of the largest nyunber of dis- 
eriminating observers the thousand rare and valuable inducements 
to immigration, I have in addition to that general interest, so proper 
for all, an interest which is, as I trust, of a pardonably sectional char- 
acter, that my own State and her sisters of the South may have a 
chance to be more fully and more particularly known; for then I know 
they will be more highly considered. 

And now, almost reluctantly, I leave the subject with a closing re- 
mark. I desire to say, as of my own personal knowledge, that in my 
own State very much of the not inexplicable bitterness and hostility 
of feeling between the different classes of citizens which followed 
after the war, and not, as it strikes me, unnaturally so, has now for 
several years been gradually and rapidly disappearing, until now it 
would not be easy for a northern or western man to discover the fact 
of his being in a former slave State from any peculiarity of the treat- 
ment that he, as a stranger, would there receive—as rapid and as ex- 
tensive progress toward a homogenity of feeling and a unity of in- 
terest as could possibly have been anticipated by the most sanguine 
anti-slavery man of ten vears ago. 

From this, as a natural result, it has followed that very much more 
of a feeling of acceptation of the startling results of the late war is 
actually felt than is by any one publicly acknowledged. 

The sanctity of the Union is tacitly conceded ; the majesty of the 
inherent power of a free government is felt and known, so inuch so 
that ifin the future any strong tendency to increasing the power of 
the Government by concentration should ever be manifested it will, 
in my opinion, first develop itself in the Southern States. 

While something of remaining bitterness still rankles in the breasts 
of a small portion of the “irreconcilable,” it does not indicate the 
veneral feeling. With the many, and the best of the whole, the old 
Government and Constitution of the fathers has received an increased 
sanction from its baptism of blood. The streaming folds of the “ flag 
of the free” has received an increase of force and an added signiti- 
cance. Many, very many of those who once fought against that flag 
under the delusions of sectionalism are now more fully aware of the 
extent and folly of their wide political departure than any care in 
words to admit. But let once more the starry flag be unfurled in a 
national cause, whatever it be, to convince the world that the whole 
American continent is to be reserved for the gradual occupation of pop- 
ular governments, attaining to the stature of strength and national 
manhood by steady and normal growth and development; or whether 
it be displayed above a national centennial exposition, as unfurled to 
celebrate a common and patriotic exultation at the triumphant demon- 
stration by a hundred years of trial and practical use of the wisdom 
and forecast of our fathers as to the adequacy of popular government 
forthe political necessities of the races, and thespontaneous joy of a free 
people at their unbroken Union and the restored unity of that nation- 
wlity, and none will hail the glorious old banner with more joy than 
the men of the South. 


The Centennial Celebration and International Exhibition of 1876—Their 
Advantages, Duties, and Honors. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. HAWLEY, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 7, 1874. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. No, 2986) to appropriate $3,000,000 in aid of the centennial celebration 
and international exhibition of 1876— 

Mr. HAWLEY, of Connecticut, in closing the debate, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no speech to make, as the expression is popu- 
larly understood. But I think I never in my life was so anxious and 
ready to talk as Iam now. I never was so desirous to be heard ; and 
that not for my sake at all, for no man could possibly so feel his insig- 
luiticance, in the presence of what he considers a great national ques- 
tion, a8 Ido at this moment. Circumstances above and beyond my 
control, and not ‘of my making, have put me where I am. It is a 
habit of my life to follow my flag and i my duty; I wish I could do 
it better. But when I have done as well as I can, I shall in my con- 


science be acquitted, whatever becomes of the cause that may unfor- 
tunately have been committed to me. 
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of Congress, an act duly ap 
your laws. 
asked me if I would accept a place upon this commission. 
even read the act. 


pared, signed, and promulgated in the year 1776, inthe city of Philadelphia 
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THE CREATION OF THE COMMISSION. 


I find myself a member of a national commission, created by an act 

a proved by the President and published in 
Che governor of my Commonwealth sent for me and 
I had not 


I did not know of its passage. I considered the 


matter for a short time and consented to serve. I received my com- 


mission from the President of the United States and began to study 


my duties. There are ninety-three citizens of the United States in 
precisely my condition. And here is the act we are told to execute. 
I do not know what was said in the debate that preceded its passage. 
I have never read one word of that debate. I never took the trouble 
to take the Globe containing it from my shelf or to go to the Library 
to read it. So far as my duty is concerned, I do not care about it. 
Here are my orders, your orders, the orders of my country: 

An act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of American 
independence, by holding an international exhibition of arts, manufactures, and 
products of the soil and mine, in the city of Philadelphia, and State of Pennsy! 
vania, in the year 1876. 

The preamble recites : 

Whereas the Declaration of Independenceof the United States of America was pre 


ana 
whereas it behooves the people of the United States to celebrate, by appropriate c+ 
emonies, the centennial anniversary of this memorable and decisive event, which 
constituted the 4th day of July, A. D. 1776, the birthday of the nation; and whereas 
itis deemed fitting that the completion of the first century of our national existence 
shall be commemorated by an exhibition of the natural resources of the country 
and their development, and of its progress inthose arts which benefit mankind, in 
comparison with those of older nations; and whereas no place is so appropriate for 
such an exhibition as the city in which occurred the event it is designed to com 
memorate ; and whereas as the exhibition should be a national celebration 


Not a Pennsylvania and Philadelphia celebration, but “a national 
celebration,” as well as an international exhibition— 
in which the people of the whole country should participate, it should have the 
sanction of the Congress of the United States: Therefore, 

Scecrion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of R. presentatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, Vhat an exhibition— 

Of what? That a “celebration” merely shall be held on the 3% 
4th, and Sth of July of that week? Not that alone, but that— 
an exhibition of American and foreign arts, products, and manufactures shall be 
held— 

Not by us ninety-four private citizens, not by Daniel J. Morrell, or 
any other citizen of Pennsylvania alone; not by the corporation of 
the city of Philadelphia, but— 


L, 


under the auspices of the Government of the United States, in the city of Philadelphia 
in the year Ls76. 

Sec. 2. That a commission, to consist of not more than one delegate from each 
Staie and from each Territory of the United States, whose functions shall continu 
until the close of the exhibition, shall be constituted, whose duty it shall be to pre 
pare aud superintend the execution of a plan for holding the exhibition— 

The “international” exhibition described in the preamble 


and, after conference with the authorities of the city of Philadelphia, to fix upon 
a suitable site within the corporate limits of the said city, where the exhibition shat! 
be held. 

These commissioners, with an alternate from each State, are to be 
nominated by the governors of the States and Territories, and ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the President. We were told that the 
commission must— 


Report to Congress, at the first session after appointment, a suitable date for open 


ing and for closing the exhibition; a schedule of appropriate ceremonies for openin 
or dedicating the same; a plan or plans of the building; a complete plan for thy 
reception and classification of articles intended for exhibltion ; the requisite custom 
house regulations for the introduction into this country of articles from foreign 
countries intended for exhibition; and such other matters as in their judgment 
may be important. 

And by subsequent legislation we were commanded to report from 
time to time, and to make our regular reports to the President, and “in 
a final report present a full exhibit of the result of the centennial 
celebration and exhibition of 1876.” You authorized us, you created 
us, you ordered us to be commissioned by the President. You com 
manded us to report. You commanded us to devise plans for holding 
not a national celebration alone, but an international exbibition. We 
have obeyed you. We have made our plans. We have our plans for 
the reception and classification of articles. We have our plans fo: 
the admission of goods. We have our plans for building. We have 
our ground selected. 


We have everything realy but one thing. And 
we have reported to you from time to time. And now we come again 


to report, as you have commanded us to report. 

I do not come here, sir, to pretend that we have ever obtained any 
snap judgment upon the Government or upon the nation. I do not 
come here to pretend that you are bound by any law from which you 
vannot escape. I have come to tell you where we, your officers, com- 
missioned by your order, find ourselves to-day; and I come, gentle 
men, my friends, to ask you to tell us what we must do. 

As I see it, as we see it, the national honor is involved. As we see 
it, the national profit and advantage are involved in it; not alone 
“sentiment,” in which I believe from the bottom of my soul—for every 
“sentiment” [hold lam ready to offer my life at any time and place— 
not sentiment alone, but honor and profit, all that it becomes a nation 
or that it becomes you to consider. 

T come here in behalf of that commission to lay before my fellow- 
citizens and fellow-Representatives our situation, and to ask you 
whether this nation can possibly escape from the position in which 
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you have placed it. And my great anxiety is that we shall be ac- 
quitted of any censure in carrying out your orders. 

Well, we did organize this commission. Finding afterward that 
an auxiliary association would be valuable for the collection, holding, 
and disbursement of the funds, and that the work was too cumber- 
some for us alone, and might properly be divided with another corpo- 
ration, an act was submitted and passed here chartering the centennial 
board of finance. 

[donot know who drafted it, but upon the whole it was wisely 
drafted, and I believe was approved by our commission. It follows, 
in its general tenor and purpose, all that was provided in the previous 
acts. We were perfectly well aware that in the original act was this 
clause : 

The United States shall not be liable for any 
or by reason of the same. 


expenses attending such exhibition, 


We were perfectly well aware that we could incur no debt or obli- 
gation for which the Treasury of the United States could be made 
liable, and we never have tried todo it. But we have come here 
now to report to you the situation in which we find ourselves. The 
econd act, upon which one gentleman dwelt, does not, as he claimed, 
provide that “ under no circumstances shall Congress ever be called 
upon to appropriate to the enterprise.” Not at all. He said that 
precisely as if he were reading from the act. There was nothing 
in the original act but a declaration that the United States should 
not be liable for any of the expenses attending the exhibition, and the 
subsequent act was substantially in the same words. That wasa per- 
fectly proper provision, and we have honestly lived up to it. We 
have had no disguise of any sort or kind. 


PROCLAMATION AND CIRCULARS OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Now, what more has been done? In ene way and another the sum 


of $4,500,000 has been raised, of which [ will speak in due time. The 
President has issued a proclamation upon this subject, with which I 
suppose you are familiar. That proclamation was dated July 3, 1873, 
and in it, after citing the authority for so doing, he proceeds to say: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United 
States, in conformity with the provisions of the act of Congress aforesaid, do hereby 
declare and proclaim, that there will be held in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, an international exhibition of arts, manufactures, and prod- 
vets of the soil and mine, to be opened on the 19th day of April, 1876, and to be 
closed on the 19th of October, in the same year; and in the interest of peace, civil- 
ization, and domestic and international friendship and intercourse, I commend the 
celebration and exhibition to the people of the United States; and in behalf of this 
Giovernment and people [ cordially commend them to all nations who may be 
pleased to take part therein. 

And then, in simple exeention of his duty under the act, the Presi- 
dent proceeded to communicate to the diplomatic representatives of 
all nations copies of this proclamation, together with the regulations 
adopted by the commissioners, for publication in their respective coun- 
tries. The Secretary of State prepared a circular note to be given to 
every foreign representative at or near this seat of government. In 
it he said: 

[ have the honor to inclose, for the information of the government of a 
copy of the President's proclamation, announcing the time and place of holding an 
international exhibition of arts, manufactures, and products of the soil and mine, 
proposed to be held in the year 1876. 

lhe exhibition is designed to commemorate the declaration of the independence 
of the United States, on the one hundredth anniversary of that interesting and his- 
toric national event, and at the same time to present a fitting SppeenG for such 
(lisplay of the results of art and industry of all nations as will serve to illustrate 
the great advances attained and the successes achieved in the interestof progress 
and civilization during the century which will have then closed. 





liow could you use language more decisive than those words of 
our President and Secretary of State? Listen to this also, from Mr. 
lish’s cireular, 1 beg you: 

The President indulges the hope that the government of —— will be pleased 
to notice the sudiject, and may deem it proper to bring the exhibition and its objects to 
the attention of the people of thatcountry, and thus encourage their co-operation inthe 
proposed celebration, And he further hopes that the opportunity afforded by the exhi- 
bition for the interchange of national sentiment and friendly intercourse between the 
people of both nations may resultin new and still greater advantages to science and 
industry, and at the same time serve tostrengthen the bonds of peace and friendship 
which already happily subsist between the government and people of and 
those of the United States. 








Will you tell me in what words you could clothe any warmer or 
more cordial commendation and invitation to foreign governments to 
take part in this exhibition? But that is not all. The Secretary of 
State wrote another letter, which I had not seen until within a day 
or two. Ina circular, dated July 7, 1873, sent to all our representa- 
tives abroad, is this paragraph: 

_Itis desired that you willavail yourself of such opportunities as your official rela- 
tions with the government of will afford, to make known to the proper au- 
thoritfes, and through them to the people of that country, the scope and object of the 
exhibition, and thereby aid in securing their interest and co-operation in it. You 
will also ascertain, as early as may be practicable, whether or not it is the purpose 
of the government to create a commission to represent it at the exhibition, to have in 
special charge the interests of the citizens of that country which may take part in 
the proposed celebration. 





Ascertain whether they will appoint the usual commission or com- 
mittee to take charge of the interests of their people. These are the 
instructions to our foreign ministers, to have all this information made 
— to foreign governments and as far as possible to the people 
ahiso, 

And when the Secretary of State transmitted to all the represent- 
ntives of other nations here the proclamation of the President and 





























mapeener by fs arts, industries, progress, and development. 


Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] says. 
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the other documents in this case, he added also a copy of our genera) 
regulations, drawn up by the centennial commission, giving a geney.| 
idea of the management and scope of the exhibition; a genera] pre- 
liminary statement of ten regulations. This was asked for from yx 
and submitted by us to the Secretary of State. : 
foreign governments. We had no right to communicate with a sine), 
government—no right under the law. 


We did not send it 4, 


We have obeyed your ordejs. 
It has been done through your President and through the Secreta), 


of State and your ministers abroad. The third, fourth, and fifth ree. 
lations are as follows: 


Third. A cordial invitation is hereby extended to every nation of the earth to | 


in 


‘ourth. A formal acceptance of this invitation is requested previous to Marc) 


4, 1274. 


Fifth. Each nation accepting this invitation is requested to appoint a commissioy 


through which all matters pertaining to its own interest shall be conducted. py 
the purpose of convenient intercourse and satisfactory supervision, it is especia!|, 
desired that one member of each such commission be designated to reside at P}; 
delphia until the close of the exposition. 


ila 
Sixth. The privileges of exhibitors can be granted only to citizens of countri, 
whose governments have previously formally accepted the invitation to be represented 


and have appointed the aforementioned commission, and all communications 1) 


be made through the governmental commissions. 


The whole of the ten regulations provide the general regulations 
under which foreign exhibitors can come here. That was transmitted 
to every foreign government, not by us, but by your President and 
by your Secretary. You cannot tell us that we have departed from 
your original act, or “injected” anything, as the gentleman from 
I was sorry to hear him use that expres- 
sion, for I receive it as a reflection upon the ninety-three or ninety- 
four men of this commission. We have put nothing in the bill. ‘| 
know that gentleman’s heart, and I know it is not with his words, 
I know he borrowed his idea, and I was sorry to hear him repeat it. 
We have not changed a letter of that law; we have put nothing into 
the spirit of it that is not in the letter of it. 


INVITATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Your President and your Secretary of State have gone so far, 
How was their invitation received by other nations? You have 
heard, and [ willnotdwell upon it. I take it that Bismarck and th 
German Empire understood what an invitation meant. They had 
these documents before them. 

Germany sends us the following acceptance: 

I request you respectfully to communicate to the Secretary of State, Mr. Fis! 
that the German Empire accepts with sincerest thanks the invitation of the G: 
ernment of the United States of America to take part in the above-mentioned o> 
hibition. The appointment of a special commission for the exhibition, as also a 
plenipotentiary residing in Philadelphia will therefore be made in time. 


The Netherlands minister sends the foilowing acceptance: 


I have the honor to inform your excellency that the government of the Nethe: 
lands has received this international invitation with lively satisfaction, and inteuds 
to take part in the said exposition by contributing productions of the arts and i 
dustry of the Netherlands. 

To this effect a commission will be appointed in the Netherlands, and also a com 
mittee to direct and furnish information to exhibitors. 

As soon as it shall bein my power, I shall hasten to communicate to your excel- 
lency the names and quality of the persons who are to constitute this committe: 


From Spain we have the following : 


LEGATION OF SPAIN AT WASHINGTON, 
Washington, April 24, 1374. 

The undersigned, minister plenipotentiary of Spain, has the honor to address tho 
honorable Secretary of State of the United States, inclosing to him a copy of a 
dispatch, which he has received from the secretary-general of the ministry of 
state at Madrid, signifying Spain's acceptance of the invitation to take part in the 
international exhibition which is to be held at Philadelphia in the year 1876, by 
way of celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the independence of the United 
States. The undersigned is very happy to inclose this dispatch to the honoral! 
Secretary of State, since it contirms the telegrams announcing the acceptance of 
Spain which was received some time since by the undersigned, and which he on! 
communicated verbally to the honorable Secretary of State, having waited woti! 
the arrival of the dispatch which he now has the honor to inclose before doing so 
in writing. 

The undersigned will thank the honorable Secretary of State for all the informa 
tion which it may be possible to give in relation to the aforesaid exhibition that hi 
may transmit to his government, and he gladly avails himseif of this occasion to 
reiterate to the honorable Secretary of State the assurances of his most distin 


guished consideration. ; . . 
JOSE POLO DE BERNABE. 
The honorable SECRETARY OF STaTE of the United States, dc. 


From the Argentine Republic comes the following : 


Lhave the honorto inform your excellency that the Argentine government a 
cepts the invitation which that ot the United States has been pleased to extend to 
it through your excellency, to take part in the exhibition which is to be held at 
Philadelphia, and that a commission has been appointed for this purpose, cou 
posed of the gentlemen whose names are mentioned in the decree of which a cop 
is inclosed. 

The Argentine government returns its sincere thanks to the Republic of the 
North for this attention. 


Mr. Andrews, our minister to Sweden, writes under date of “ Stock- 
holm, March 21, 1874” 


The official journal of last evening announced the appointment, by the King, of 
the following committee with power to organize and supervise all that concerns 
Sweden's taking part in the Philadelphia exhibition, namely : 

The chief of the civil department, (Mr. P. A. Bergstiern,) as chairman ; 

Carl O. Troilius, director-general of the public railways ; 

F. L. von Dardel, president of the Aeahons of Fine Arts; also president of the 
Mechanic Arts Association ; 

Colonel C.G. Beyer; 








Dr. Charles Dickson, M. D., of Gothenburg ; 

Raron A. H. E. Fock ; 

F. W. Scholonder ; 

c. F. Lindstiom, manufacturer ; 

N. A. Elfwing, United States consul ; 

Professor Ss. Stenberg ; F s ; 

\. kt. Akerman, instructor in Technological Institute ; 

J. Bolinder, manufacturer ; 

J. Lenning, manufacturer ; 

pc Lundstrom, manufacturer ; and ' 
C. Juhlin Dannfelt, superinten:lent of the public experimental farm 

‘missioner for Sweden at the Vienna exposition, as secretary. — 
Five of the committee, namely Messrs. Bergstiern, Troilius, Dickson, Fock, and 
Lenuing, are members of the Diet. ee : 
“The committee are instructed to select for the exhibition those branches of in- 
dustry that are natural to and characteristic of Sweden, and that are specially 
ulapted to promote her commercial interests; also to accept only such objects of 
each class as are of distinguished merit. It is announced at the same time that 
so much of the fifty thousand Swedish dollars voted by the Diet will be applied to 
enable the committee to carry on their work as is requisite, and that free transpor- 
tation on all of the public railways will be granied for the committee and for the 
articles to be exhibited. . a. 

It may be assumed that in the department of statistics Sweden will make a 
fine showing. I have reason to believe that this country is going to work to gain 
1s much honor as possible at the exhibition. Undoubtedly able men from every 
in Europe will visit our country during the exhibition and make searching 
investigations of social affairs, especially in the South, and report the results. In 
the proposed centennial exhibition the United States have made a sortof challenge 
to the civilization of the world, and it seems to me the people of each of the States 
have no time to lose in preparing for the trial. 


z also late 


tate 
slat 


I do not care to read all of these. Fourteen or fifteen different gov- 
ernments have accepted in perfect innocence and sincerity the invi- 
tation which has been given them, and have sent word, not to us as a 
commission, mind you—keep clear of that idea—have sent word to 
your Secretary of State that they accept, not our invitation but your 
invitation, and that they intend to be here. Here is a list of those 
who have accepted: the German Empire, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Mexico, Ecuador, the Argentine Repub- 
lic, Brazil,* Chili, Liberia, Hayti, and the Sandwich Islands. 

The governments the citizens or subjects of which have manifested 
a special interest and desire to participate are Austria,t France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Italy, Persia, Turkey, Russia, Egypt, Japan, 
New Zealand, Tunis, Canada, Australia, China,t and Siam. 

Now have done with this talk of “entrapping,” with this charge 
upon us that we have perverted this act of incorporation. As a man 
of honor I will not submit in silence to it. Your Secretary of State, 
your President, your acts of Congress have done this. Foreign gov- 
ernments do not know me; they do not know my friend, Governor 
McCormick; they do not know Governor Straw; they do not know 
Mr. Corliss, nor any one of the ninety-four commissioners. They 
know Ulysses 8S. Grant, President, and Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State, and the Congress of the United States. They read their proc- 
lamation and their circulars and this law; they send word here to 
you that they accept your invitation. And your Secretary of State 
hands over these acceptances to us, with your command to go on 
with the exhibition. That is where we are. Now, again I say, have 
done with all this talk of “entrapping;” let no man charge that we 
have done anything beyond your orders. 


SECRETARY FISH'S CAUTIONARY LETTER. 

A Member. How about the second letter of the Secretary of State? 

Mr. HAWLEY, of Connecticut. Ah! the second letter of the See- 
retary of State. To that is due one-half, nay nine-tenths of the whole 
trouble. It is a letter which I hold he had no right to issue without 
full instructions and upon fuller consultation than I believe he ever 
had. I know too well what embarrassments that letter caused. 
While we were receiving communications from abroad, generous offers 
of hearty sympathy from all over the world, the Secretary of State 
privately, that isunknown to us of the commission, sends out this cir- 
cular. We did not know of it till months afterward, when we ob- 
tained it upon a special and formal request to be informed how he 
construed the law. For answer to that inquiry he sent to us this cir- 
cular, months after it had been sent out. I do not wish to complain. 
Ido not wish to censure a man who I believe has done his country 
the greatest possible service. But I hold that he was unnecessarily 
conservative in his construction, and that he should have dealt alittle 
more frankly with us. And even in a greater portion of this letter 
he commends the exhibition to the co-operation of all the world, and 
says that the President desired him to do so in the heartiest way. I 
shall refer in a moment to the language of this circular of Mr. Fish. 
[did not quite hear what the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES] said; but as I partially heard him, I understood him to say 
that there was some document from the Secretary of State which 
(lid not appear in our annual report, as if we had concealed something. 
I may do the gentleman from Massachusetts injustice; but that is the 
way I understood him. Sir, this document is a mattter belonging to 
the archives of the Secretary of State, a document which we obtained 








“The Emperor of Brazil has appointed his own son-in-law one of the commission- 
ers, and has made remarks from which we may infer that he thinks of visiting the 
cahibition himself. 

{It is not improper to note here the fact that Baron Schwarz-Senborn, who presided 
80 ably over the Vienna Exhibition has been appointed by his sovereign the Empe- 
ror, minister to the United States. We know his many cordial declarations and 
tus valuable suggestions how warm an interest he takes in the exhibition of 1876. 

- The Chinese prince in charge of foreign affairs has wade arrangements for a 


commission to eee China, and has caused full notices of the exhibition to be 
spread through the empire. 
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from him upon ourspecialentreaty. It is not any part of our doings 
that we were called upon to report. Here is the language of Mr. Fish; 
and it is to be noticed that this is not a letter to foreign powers; it 
is a private circular to our ministers: 


Tt will be observed that the President in his proclamation has extended no invi 
tation to foreign powers to participate in the exhibiuion. He was not authorized 
so to do, and while he desires to attract as much attention and interest as possibk 
thereto, he carefully contines himself to “commending” the celebration of t! 
centennial anniversary of American independence, and the exhibition which is te 
be held in connection therewith, to all nations who may be pleased to take part 
thereim. Itis presumed that you will not have failed to observe the euarded lan 
guage of the President's proclamation, and the ditference between itand that which 
would be used in extending an invitation to other powers, 

Has the Secretary of State sent this cireular to Bismarck? 
he sent it to the Netherlands? Has he sent it to Spain? 
it to the Argentine Confederation ? Has he sent it to Sweden? To 
whom has he communicated it? Has he said to Bismarck after the 
latter has signified his acceptance, “Ah! Herr Bismarck, you have not 
correctly read the document; the Yankee did not invite you.” “Ah! 
did he not? Why, your President said he commended the enterprise 
cordially to all nations, hoped they and their people would take past 
therein; and the Secretary of State said the same thing in his cir- 
cular; and they sent to us the general regulations, cordially inviting 
us, providing forthe appointment of foreign commissioners according 
to law; they sent us a copy of the law and said they hoped foreign 
governments, foreign commissioners, foreign manufacturers and ar 
tisans would be represented there, and they begged to have the enter 
prise commended to everybody. And then your distinguished citi 
zen, Mr. Bancroft, called on me and said that he wanted me to come ; 
and I said, yes.” 

But we are to retain an attorney from Maine who has discovered 
that the word “invitation ” is not in the statute. 
but the law says that— 


Tlas 


Has hesent 


Perhaps it is not ; 


The President shall through the Department of State make proclamation of the 
same, setting forth the time at which the exhibition will open, and the place at which 
it will be held, and he shall communicate to the diplomatic representatives of all 
nations copies of the same, together with such regulations as may be adopted by 
the commissioners for publication in their respective countries. 


And in that proclamation was the most cordial “commendation,” 
and in the regulations was the most cordial “ invitation.” 

And it is to be an “international exhibition.” But there is no invi 
tation; no, no! And Bismarck is to be solemnly informed that the 
word “invitation” is not distinctly there though he reads that the 
President has cordially commended the enterprise to all nations, and 
that the Secretary of State has said that it will be a fine opportunity 
to display the industry of all nations, and the President indulges the 
hope that every Government will notice the subject and bring it to 
the attention of the people and encourage their co-operation, and 
that the result will be an increase of friendly intercourse. 

Mr. TREMAIN. Does not the original statute also sav that the 
President shall send to foreign governments a copy of the regula 
tions ? 

Mr. HAWLEY, of Connecticut. O, yes. 

Mr. TREMAIN. And does not the Secretary of State in his eom- 
munication say that he therewith sends the regulations according to 
the statute? 

Mr. HAWLEY, of Connecticut. Yes, sir ; the law provides that he 
must send the presidential proclamation and that he must send also 
the regulations. We in all innocence drew these regulations and 
submitted them tothe Secretary of State. We did not send them 
ourselves. Whit is the form of those regulations ? 


GENERAL REGULATIONS, 


First. The international exhibition of 1876 will be heid in Fairmount Park, inthe 
city of Philadelphia, in the year 1876. 


Second. The date of opening of the exhibition will be April 19, 1876, and of clos- 
ing will be October 19, 1x76. 

Third. A cordial invitation is hereby extended to every nation of the earth to be 
— by its arts, industries, progress, and development 


fourth. A formal acceptance of this invitation is requested previous to March 
4, 1874. 

Fifth. Each nation accepting this invitation is requested to appoint a commis 
sion, through which all matters pertaining to its own interests shall be conducted. 
For the purpose of convenient intercourse and satisfactory supervision, itis esp: 
cially desired that one member of each such commission be designated to reside 


: it 
Philadelphia until the close of the exposition, &c. 


Now, sir, look at the attitude of your Government. Is it becoming, 
under the circumstances, that your attorney shoukl plead in abat« 
ment that the word “invitation” is not in your laws? What would 
any honorable gentleman the world over think should he come to 
your door on a supposed invitation to dinner and be there told, * Look 
at your card; the word ‘invitation’ is not there; you were ‘com 
mended’ to a good dinner to be held on a certain evening, but the 
word ‘invitation’ is not there.” Icongratulate the Secretary of State 
who will have this correspondence to close if you forbid this exhi- 
bition to go on. I would take a sardonic pleasure in looking over 
his shoulder to see how he will excuse the Yankee Congress for igno- 
miniously backing out. 

I want the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means to go 
to him and tell him how to do it—the man who says we are twenty- 
nine millions behind in our obligations, and that too while a Massa- 
chusetts man has been chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for years, and while a Massachusetts man has been Secretary 
of the Treasury for years—that we are twenty-nine millions | 
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hand; and yet he has not dared to come here to a powerful and gen- 
erous people, who will not be dishonest—he has not dared to come 
to them and bring in a tax bill to redeem what he says is the solemn 
obligation of the Government. 


THE BUGBEAR OF TAXATION, 


Mr. Chairman, I am weary—I am sick of this talk about a bank- 
rupt nation, a bankrupt Government. Willsomebody bring in a tax 
bill here and let us vote forit? If we owe $29,000,000 which we 
promised to pay, I dare vote for any bill which is needed to redeem 
the honor of my Government. Put it on what you may deem best, 
but do not stand here pointing—as he who represents the financial 
resources of this Government does—to what he says is a dishonora- 
i bie deficit; and yet—December, January, February, March, April, 
: May—in the sixth month of the session, and he has not yet dared 
, to offer a tax bill! I say, sir, he is false to his duties. Is the nation 

dishonored; has it become bankrupt? No, sir; whenever you owe, 
whenever you have an obligation, whenever you have an honorable 
' debt to discharge, present your bill, go and face your constituents, 
and tell them that the honor and majesty of this Government demand 
of youadditional taxation; and, unless you have had worse experience 
; than I ever discovered in traveling over this country, they will com- 
mend youfor it. The question will not be somuch what your taxes are, 
‘ as Whether you haveexpended your money for honorable and necessary 
purposes. That will be the question they will ask you. What is the 
; sum here; what is the bugbearof whichthey talk ? Three millions, 
to be paid before the last day of June, as the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer would have you believe. ‘To be paid in these seven weeks ? 
Vo, sir; but one-half next year and one-half the year after. You have 
two years in which to pay it, less than one-half of 1 per cent. a year 
of your gross revenues; a million and a half next year out of over 
three hundred millions of revenue, and a million and a half the year 
after. 

He talks about the apparent deficit during this current year. Two 
months of the tiseal year remain, and they will show a balance for 
the yearin favor of the Government—not what it ought to be, it is 
true, but every man here knows, every man in the country knows, 
that exceptional circumstances have for the time checked our reve- 
nues. Does not every man know that the revenues are reviving ? 
Whatever he may claim to be the distress of the country now, does 
not our chancellor of the exchequer and every member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means know that the existing taxation in any 
ordinary condition of prosperity willenable us to more than meet our 
obligations for the next year, if we reduce expenditures, as we ought 
todo, and have been doing—cutting down all unnecessary expendi- 
tures and rooting out dishonest ones? I say [ believe that existing 
taxation will provide for every possible obligation of the Government 

next year. But uf there be any doubt on the subject whatever I cati 
upon that son of old Massachusetts, a State which has always pro- 
fessed to be and always has been brave enough to do its duty, to tax 
the people, 
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ESTIMATES FOR THE EXUIBITION. 


Here are our estimates. We have gone on according to the best of 
our ability; we have been industrious; we have been honest. We 
have invited the best architects to prepare plans of buildings and 
vrounds. We have invited the most capable builders to give us their 
proposals for buildings. We have got all this. We are ready, if the 
funds can be guaranteed, or given, to begin, in thirty days or perhaps 
ten days, to put up these buildings. They ought to be commenced 
How much money have we got? Four and a half million dol- 
lars in round numbers; but I have an accurate statement by the officers 
of the commission and the board of finance, which ] will publish in 
detail. 

The following is the duly authorized financial summary of the offi- 
cers, architects, and engineer of the internationalexhibition, presented 
to the Senate committee, and published with its consent: 


Soon, 


Capital actually secured. 
. Subscription up to date of former statement, March 16, 1874........... $1, 574, 440 
Subscribed by citizens of Philadelphia since that date and up to 
; SER india den bese ip vikaGeet ahha kRaasices Jncnehapedastivandeheinneae 50, 000 
f Additional subscription since guaranteed by responsible citizens of 
i PE ini pins cena hehe eainiiebcodos bin indbiewemh dbtcubese 250, 000 
; State of Pennsylvania and city of Philadelphia for the art building. .. 500, 000 
; Appropriation by ordinance of Philadelphia, April 2, 1874............. 1, 000, 000 
f ee SPE sch Ncuees acvccksbuscasss vveceeennséaragstuehseneds 100, 000 


3, 574, 440 
3, 000, 000 


6, 574, 440 


; Proposed contribution by Congress 





Estimated resources. 
Additional subscriptions on a programme for Pennsylvania, exclusive 
of Philadelphia, $40,000 of which was subscribed before the beginning 
of the panic and not included in the above statement................ 


yeresr - TT wy 








; 150, 000 
t Additional subscriptions in city of Philadelphia. ............-.......... 150, 000 

a Subscriptions from New York, New England, the West, and other sec- 
; ; RE Sale Waist dak baw wee nde ten dp bebbO 85 565 db06e0cbseGheess ckeade 500, 000 
. | Estimated receipts from the exhibition. ..........................0e.0e- 2, 500, 000 
ni Rt: MICINEs. in snk nacinelnnsdinemesiienas ad inentsbectctuttiacedbiabien 500, 000 

ia 

a 4 NR Sc G7 oe ee. ih Cee seenaknbebiniasceken 10, 334, 440 
; PERE asicvddccds adeu leurs ch suman ecedtadetdedeboancaeus 8, 750, 000 






1, 574, 440 
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The above balance may be treated as guaranteeing creditable success. 
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Summary of expenditures. 
Bish BOTIEAR. 20s ccscccccsssaveses pisededshentiesenane avenoeeensncanesh 


4 3, 363, 000 
MaNeey Dal... ccicocassvccocscsvcnesewetonnvccsssneccetecsonsctensien 895, 000 
APACER BAT. «. .00ccccec sencsencccscenscsscossouassascaspare saeves $512. 000 
SPIED COR RRROIEE,.. 020 oor cdsnsensvankheapnwnesnabeennntaereen 200. 000 
Building for the fine arts, painting, statuary, &c....................... 500, 000 
Water, gas, grading, fencing, and railroad facilities .................... 1, 030. O00 
General administration............. eevee weet ne cee wees een cer es eee cence 500, 000 
Add 25 per cent. for errors in estimates and general contingencies... ... 1, 750, 000 

NE chiokncaindasskekeenagessnpaneedhetareschrnnboneted quai ennwee 8, 750. 000 


The building for the fine arts, above named, is to be erected by the State of Peny 
sylvania and the city of Philadelphia, and for that pernese $1,500,000 has been «> 
propriated. Itis to be under the exclusive control of the United States comm. 
sion, and is to remain as a museum for the State. It is placed in the estimate «; 
the cost of $500,000, because it will save the commission that amount of expendi 
ture. The remaining million will add to the imposing character of the exhibitioy 
buildings. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director General Centennial Commission. 


JOHN WELSH, 
President of the Centennial Board of Finance. 
VAUX & RADFORD, 
Architects, 
HENRY PETTIT, 
Consulting Engineer United States Centennial Commission. 

WASHINGTON, April 4, 1874. 

The estimated subscriptions from New York, New England, and the 
West, and other sections, if this prospers, as it will when Congress 
says go on, will beyond all question reach $500,000, Estimated re- 
ceipts from the exhibition, $2,500,000, That is the lowest figure any- 
body has given who has studied all the exhibitions. But put it 
lower if you wish. Sale of materials $500,000. We know what the 
remains will be worth very nearly, because the contractors are able 
to, and some of them do, make two bids, one conditioned on their 
having the remains of the materials; the other conditioned on their 
being left to be sold by the commission. So we can easily estimate 
what the remains will be worth when the exhibition closes. This 
makes a total of $10,324,000. The total expenditures are estimated 
at $3,750,000 ; so that there is an estimated surplus of $1,574,000. 

But mind you, while they have made this estimate—these able 
and experienced business men, and many of them leaders in some of 
the greatest enterprises in the country—while they have deliberate]) 
made and certified to this estimate, based as far as possible on the 
plans and proposals of architects and builders, they have put these 
expenditures very high. The main pavilion, $3,363,000. Now, we 
have wasted no money upon grand domes, merely ornamental struc- 
tures or superadded decoration. We have followed the advice of oui 
best friends abroad, and we propose to build plain, useful, and capa- 
cious buildings. 

General adiministration—what may be called working capital which 
the managers of great enterprises will perfectly well understand— 
what is necessary to pay the expenses up to the close of the exhibi- 
tion, for we must estimate them up to that period, $500,000. Add 25 
per cent. for errors in estimates and general contingencies, $1,750,000 ; 
which makes up our total expenditures $8,750,000. [hardly think it 
will be necessary to go up to that. But the estimate is made abun- 
dantly safe, through caution, as wise men know that some mistakes 
will surely be made in such a matter. 

Some gentlemen say that we will be here again asking for more 
money. Lask you to judge whether our experience here has been so 
pleasant that we should like the practice of coming here. But consider 
this: This bill provides foran appropriation of $3,000,000 by this Gov- 
ernment, of which forty dollars are to be paid out as we shall have ex- 
pended one hundred, and upon the certificate of a capable engineer 
officer named by the President, who shall watch our progress from 
day to day, and certify at the end of each month what we have ex- 
pended, and then repay us four-tenths of that amount. We cannot 
get the $3,000,000, under this bill, until we shall have expended 
34,500,000. This will make an aggregate expenditure of $7,500,000. 
Now, in justice to Philadelphia and Pennsyivania, I ought to make 
one explanation. The State gives $1,000,000 for a certain building, 
and the city $500,000; making together a million anda half. That 
building is to remain there, a permanent historic gallery and museuin, 
a memorial of the occasion. But we put that down in our estimates 
as only half a million; because that million and a half put into a per- 
manent building furnishes only the room we could get for $500,000, 
spent in our own way, in temporary buildings. Therefore the actual 
value to us is only half a million, and we so put it down. 


UNJUST CENSURE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Now, why are we here to-day and why do we not raise money by 
popular subscription? It has been said that some gentlemen when 
this bill was before Congress expressed their entire confidence that 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia would raise the money, that they 
would see the enterprise through, as it was supposed they were to 
have local benefit from it, and as they seemed to be the first to pre- 
sent it here. Now are you to drive a hard bargain with a people of a 
State who thought they could raise all that was needed, but have now 
found that they have not been able to do it? Are you going to an ex- 
hibition, or are you to ask the world to go to an international exhibi- 
tion, paid for wholly by Pennsylvania and Philadelphia? Would 
you not be ashamed to go there from Faneuil Hall and Concord and 
bring your wares ; to show the revolutionary swords and muskets and 








yaintings and all the relics of that era, to put them in that exhibition 
ne Fairmount Park, when you had made Pennsylvania and Philadel- 


phia pay for it all, because Daniel de Morrell and a few other enthu- 
siastic men thought Pennsylvania could do it alone? Has Pennsyl- 
vania done anything to deserve this treatment? siny t 
been in my knowledge of human nature a finer exhibition of unselfish 
patriotism than there has been on the part of these men. They have 
said, “ Let us stand back and out of sight—you carry on the work, 
putting us where you please, in the frontor in the rear; tell us merely 
what to give and what to do.” They have not sought to control it 
in any way. Notone Pennsylvanian is among the oflicers of the com- 
mission. The president of the commission is from Connecticut. The 
vice-presidents are from Ohio, New Jersey, Alabama, California, and 
Iowa. The secretary is from Indiana. And the whole control in the 
vacations of the commission, that is during most of the year, is in 
the hands of an executive committee of thirteen, only one of whom 
js a Pennsylvanian. 

The directors of the board of finance, which corporation may be 
called the treasurer, the auditing body, under whose charge the build- 
ing will be constructed, subject to the approval of the commission, 
has among its twenty-five directors a majority of Pennsylvanians, 
because four-fifths of the money was from Pennsylvania. We con- 
stituted this board of finance that they might hold the funds in trust 
and supervise the work. They are as honest and able men as Phila- 
delphia can furnish, and as honorable and pure-minded men as this 
country can furnish, and every dollar we have spent is there to be 
seen accounted for. Philadelphia gave $75,000 for preliminary ex- 
penses, as there was no fund out of which to pay them, Congress having 
launched us in a national work with the President’s commissions in 
our pockets and not a cent to pay even for railroad tickets. Phila- 
delphia paid all these preliminary expenses, and her citizens and those 
of the State have subscribed four-fifths of the money thus far sub- 
scribed. What mistake did Pennsylvania make? Did she under- 
estimate her own patriotism? No, sir; but she overestimated yours 
and mine. There is her mistake. How much more she would do if 
driven to it by pride, Ido not know. You may drive this bargain 
with Pennsylvania, and say that she shall pay the expense of this 
celebration herself, because of the unauthorized and unofficial but 
patriotic and enthusiastic declarations of one or two of her represent- 
atives. Drive your bargain with Pennsylvania. Exact the pound of 
flesh and brag of it. She said she would pay all the expenses ; let 
her do it, or let the whole thing go to the dogs and break down en- 
tirely. Reeall your international invitations because Pennsylvania 
has failed to do that which you would be ashamed to let her do. 

Sir, toargue here that Pennsylvania promised to pay the whole, and if 
she does not you will disgrace your country, istonuake a plea in abate- 
ment worthy of some country cross-roads horse case. It is dodging 
the merits of the question. 

WHY POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION FAILED. 

A word or two more as to why we did not succeed in raising all the 
money. We had made every arrangement, and had the machinery 
ready for operation last summer for a general and systematic appeal 
to the whole country in the autumn. I had in my own State made 
arrangements for meetings in all the principal cities. I had talked 
with many of our manufacturers. Three or four of us were to go 
roundcalling meetingsof manufacturers, of public-spirited gentlemen 
who had taken part in exhibitions abroad and knew all about thei, 
to organize in their respective localities and to form a State organiza- 
tion, and procure subscriptions. We had made similar arrangements 
for other States. The system was just starting into full operation 
when the financial disaster came down upon us like a cloud, and 
shortly after that it was discovered or alleged that there was some 
mysterious secret circular somewhere from the State Department 
which had spread distrust in certain foreign countries, and that they 
had delayed accepting the invitation to take part. And then the de- 
bate in Congress arose indicating doubts as to what might be done, 
and in view of all these circumstances subscriptions inevitably stop- 
ped. But for these checks we believe that we should have raised a 
miilion or two or three more than we have secured. We believed for 
a time, and we always hoped, that we should be able to avoid the 
necessity of an appeal to Congress, and that the enterprise would 
have been carried out by the generous subscriptions of the people ; 
and if you will now give us God-speed and grant us what is a small 
amount in comparison with the great benefits that must result to the 
country, the people of the nation will again accept this enterprise, as 
they did a year ago, with all their hearts and souls, and will make 
generous contributions to carry it out. It never met with an objec- 
tion worth speaking of until the debate began here in Congress. 

ABILITY TO MANAGE AN EXHIBITION. 

We are told by some gentlemen that we have no ability in this 
country to manage such an enterprise; that we cannot do it. I say 
that no nation in the world is so capable of conducting a great exhi- 
bition as this is. It is my doctrine that whatever is to be done by a 
whole people can better be done by a free people than by any other. 
I said my doctrine. Sir, it is the doctrine of the nation, it is the doe- 
trine of our form of government, that whatever is to be done by the 
whole nation can better be done by a free people than by any other. 
Now, I want to see us display our ability to conduct an exhibition. 
You say we cannot do it. Look at our seventy thousand miles of rail- 
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I say there has never 














ways. We have forty railroad companies in this country that have 
within their own organizations the men and the discipline that could 
carry out a great exhibition as easily as they can run an extra 
machine-shop. Look at Governor Straw, of New Hampshire, with 
forty acres of flooring in the Amoskeag Mills, more than perhaps 
we will need in this exhibition, aud with four thousand operatives. 
Governor Straw, one of our commissioners, a civil engineer by 
profession, sits there and drives that great establishment with its 
four thousand operatives, working up twenty-live thousand bales of 
cotton a year as easily as the Speaker presides over this House. We 
have not the capacity, eh? Look at the Sprague establishment, now 
under temporary clouds to be sure, with their six great cotton mills, 
(at one of them a room one thousand feet long,) working six thousand 
operatives, using forty thousand bales of cotton a year, and whirling 
out cotton that would run from the mill, if the sheets were in one, 
with the speed of a railroad train. 

We cannot manage this exhibition! Look at the Pacitic Railroad, 
where from either ocean the track was run as the unrolling a ribbon, 
the two companies competing to see which would go farthest before 
they united. Look at the operations of our late gigantie war; two 
and a quarter millions of men on one side and a million and more on 
the other side. Consider that twenty thousand, thirty thousand, fifty 
thousand men were taken up as it were in the arms of the quartet 
master and whirled a thousand miles in ten days and dashed against 
the enemy’s flanks. Look at General Meigs himself, sitting here at 
the head of the Quartermaster’s establishment and sending arms, 
clothes, food, ordnance stores, horses, cannon, tents, and all ponderous 
equipage for armies that sometimes numbered more than a million. 
We felt strong enough to have carried half a dozen of some little 
nations of Europe in our coat-tail pockets, not remembering their 
presence. And yet you tell us we do not know how to conduct a big 
business operation like this! 

We have a thousand factories, a hundred railroad schemes, mag- 
nificent operations and achievements, showing that genius never was 
developed in any nation for conducting great enterprises as it has 
been in this. Foreign people tell us—they told us at Vienna, where we 
had our commissioners—that we Americans seemed to have a way 
of conducting great enterprises that other people had not; that we 
always got out of a scrape better than anybody else; that they had 
abundant faith in our ability for condueting a “show,” as these gen- 
tlemen called it. I challenge the engineers and architects of the 
world to say whether our plan for the exhibition at Philadelphia is 
not superior to the one held at London or the one at Paris or the one 
at Vienna, inconvenience of location and arrangement, though not in 
mere splendor of architecture. 

EXCELLENCE OF OUR PLANS. 

We have a better arranged building, preserving the dual system of 
arrangement, geographical and scientific, a better system of rail- 
road tracks. At Vienna they dumped out their piles of merchandise 
sometimes far from the building, and the piles so augmented that 
a thousand carts could not move them in time. What have we 
planned? In that lordly Fairmount Park, right on the verge of the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad, in connection with every foot of rail- 
road in the country, we run a side track across our grounds, with 
parallel tracks, down through each of our long naves. We trundle 
our goods into the building, tumble them out on each side of the 
track, the cars are drawn out, and you can lay a plank six inches wide 
over the rails and nobody would know there was a railroad track in 
the building. You could load and unload the entire contents of the 
exhibition in three days. 

And will you tell me that a Yankee—and when I say a Yankee I 
mean an American—could not manage an enterprise of this kind? 
Why, sir, we will take a contract to pick up one of those little Euro- 
pean nations, and pack it in plant-pots, and bring it here and set it up 
for a show if you want it. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 

You tell me you have no constitutional power to grant this money; 
and the small constitutional lawyers run riot when they get hold of 
anything of this sort. They say you have no constitutional power to 
make this appropriation. Sir, where is your power to spend $10,000,000 
on public buildings? Tell me where you have the power to build one 
single post-office or one court-house. Point tothe clause. Lam not yo- 
ing to help you do it, but I know that you wheedle it out of the Consti- 
tution. You sayin one case that you find power to build court-houses 
under the power to provide inferior courts ; and if you have power to 
create a court you have power to build a shed to put itin. That is 
where your constitutional lawyers find it. 

Jefferson, a strict constructionist, could find no power in the Con- 
stitution for the purchase of Louisiana. But he took it, and let others 
hunt for the “power.” They have not found it yet. Where was 
your power to pay the expedition to the South Sea Islands in 1836, a 
costly affair for those days? Where was your power to appropriate 
money for the sufferers by the earthquake in Venezuela? Where was 
your power to appropriate money for the north pole expeditions ? 
Where was your power to appropriate a half million dollars and 
more for the several expositions that have been held in Europe? 
Where was your power to send a vessel to Ireland with food for her 
starving people? Where was your power to refit the bark Resolute 
which Sir John Franklin lost in the Arctic Seas, and whicha Yankee from 
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Connecticut found and brought home? Where was your power torefit 
it and send it over to England asa present—a generous act of interna- 
tional courtesy, for which a Virginia strict constructionist offered a 
resolution to give $40,000? Where is your power to spend tens of 
thousands of dollars on costly gold and silver medals commemorative 
of various enterprises and complimentary to various individuals? 
Where is your power to provide the statues that are scattered through 
your publie grounds and of which you will have more as you grow to 
a nobler culture? Where is your constitutional power to order your 
military authorities to issue rations to the suffering people of the over- 
flowed Mississippi Valley? Go to the Constitution, and telline if you 
can where you found your power to give three weeks ago ten cannon 
(worth $3,300 to-day at the arsenal) to the town of Concord for the 
centennial there next year—the centennial celebration of the first 
firing upon a British soldier! You have within the last three weeks 
settled this whole question. You have voted to give bronze cannon 
sufticient to brild a statue right where the first blood of the revolu- 
tionary conflict was shed. You have provided for giving $3,300—$1.30 
a piece for every inhabitant of Concord—to celebrate their centen- 
nial. And yettheconstitutional power overthisexhibition is doubted, 
and the gentleman representing Concord itself cries out, “ Where is 
the money to come from ?” 

Where is your power to bnild the monument you voted the other 
day to Admiral De Ternay, the gallant Frenchman who came to fight 
for us and died with us in the Revolution ? 

Where is your power to pay for observing the eclipse of the sun in 
1869, or the coming transit of Venus ? 

But | have not had time to search the whole statute-book. You 
will find that there is some elasticity and liberality in your Constitu- 
tion, by construction and practice at least, though some men may 
have tried to find in it an iron frame. And these things have been 
done not in the green tree, but in the dry; not by republicans or 
whigs alone, but by Calhoun strict constructionists, men of the North 
and the South, the East and the West, whosaid that we had a nation, 
and that UncleSam must be a man and a gentlemanamong the nations. 


THE FLAG AND THE EAGLE. 


Some gentlemen tell us that we may have a national celebration, 
but not in connection with an international exhibition; that there is 
some incongruity between the two; and as the celebration is national, 
the exhibition must be only and strictly national. I would like to be 
heard a few moments on that point. I believe in the Fourth of July 
in the popular acceptation of that term. I believe in the Fourth of 
July all over, from the crown of my head to the sole of my feet. As 
a boy and yeung man I fired my guns and had my good time. I like 
to see the boys do the same now. You may belong to a city council, 
and may pass volumes of ordinances against guns and fire-crackers ; 
you may send platoons of policemen to arrest the boys who violate 
your ordinances, but you still have within you a secret sympathy 
with the young rascals, and you like to be awakened on the morning 
of the Fourth by great bells and guns, even if you do swear a little 
about it. I believe in the Fourth of July; I believe in “ sentiment;” 
I believe in the Flag; and I honor the memory of Daniel Webster when 
I remember how he pointed up through yonder rotunda at the “ gor- 
geous ensign of the Republic,’ and trampled with magnificent scorn 
upon the poor, puny, contemptible spirit that dared to ask “ How 
much is all this worth?” God bless Daniel Webster for that one 
paragraph. 

I was zrieved, not angry—grieved in my very soul—when I heard 
men on this floor, of wealth and culture and honor and ability, sneer- 
ing at what they called “ sentiment,” and laughing at “ tears,” and 
when I heard a Massachusetts man from the very hills of Berkshire 
ridiculing the “eagle” and all that “cheap clap-trap.” God grant 
that the day may be far distant when what you call “ Fourth of July 
talk” shall be outof fashion. Letitalways bein fashion. Our millions 
of “ Boysin Blue” talked it from the cradle ; and while perhaps infidels 
to free government sneered at them, and ridiculed the “‘ cross-roads 
talk about the Fourth of July ” and “ the eagle,” those boys believed 
in it; five hundred thousand graves bear witness to their belief. 
God help the poor, narrow soul whose eyes never moisten at the sight 
of the Flag. 

THE EXHIBITION MUST BE INTERNATIONAL. 

Shall this exhibition be national alone, and not international also? 
First, we are thoroughly committed to the international idea by the 
act itself, by the proclamation of the President, by the circular of 
the Secretary of State communicating it to the diplomatic representa- 
tives, by his circular to our ministers abroad, and by the acceptances 
of many nations. Secondly, it is interwoven with the whole scheme— 
the classification, the policy, and the pledges. We are committed 
to it by personal presentation to foreign exhibitors, commissioners, 
jurors on the international jury, and others at the Vienna exposition ; 
by the publication of this proclamation and of this scheme in three 
foreign langnages in the pages of the Vienna catalogue. The Vienna 
people asked us to do it, They offered us pages for advertising our 
international exhibition. We observed the words of your act, and 
thus advertised all over Europe. We are committed to the interna- 
tional idea by the acceptance of donations from foreign commissions. 
Goods that were offered to us at Vienna by commissioners from for- 
eign states are already on the way or in store. We told them we 
would take the articles gladly. From various foreign citizens we 
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have accepted such contributions. Why, sir, the Marquis of Bute 
the descendant of the Bute who was in the famous Lord North min. 
istry that urged on George III to the long seven years’ war, pro- 
poses to furnish largely a room in that exhibition displaying the 
wonderful resources of his estate in Wales. Being instructed to con- 
duct an international exhibition, we have felt at liberty to accept 
these offers. 

International comity requires that our exhibition should have this 
character. We have as a nation taken part in three great exhjl)j- 
tions, while our citizens have participated in others. We had seyey 
hundred exhibitors at London, and nine hundred at Paris. We spent 
at least $240,000 on the Paris exposition, and full $200,000 at Vienna. 
We accepted these invitations, which were just like the invitations 
we want toextend. It is not the purpose of international exhibitions 


to invite foreign princes to come and junket at public expense. The 
invitation to each government is to appoint a commission. The 


people of a country will not come here without a commission ap- 
pointed by their government. Note this point. This is the essence 
of the international feature. The people from another country wil] 
not come without a commission appointed by their government. That 
government will not appoint a commission unless it receives a courte- 
ous invitation to do so, and that commission will take care of the 
exhibitors here, and will put us to no expense on their account be- 
yond providing room and protection for them. Whatever they choose 
to expend here we will be glad to see them spend. They will do it 
largely. For the exposition at Vienna the German Empire spent 
$750,000 ; France, $300,000; England, $100,000 ; Italy, $200,000; Turkey, 
$500,000; Egypt, $500,000; the United States, $200,000, (something 
was saved of that;) Belgium, $100,000, &c. About $3,000,000 were 
spent at Vienna by other governments. If they send commissioners 
here they will spend two, three, or four million dollars in taking care 
of their exhibitors and their people, as their commissioners are bound 
to do, and just as we did at Paris and Vienna. 

But there is another table here, which I do not turn to at this 
moment, showing a larger expenditure at the Paris exposition. [ 
know that England spent £120,000—$600,000, at that foreign exposi- 
tien. We do not invite them here at our expense cxcept as we pro- 
vide room in which to keep their goods secure from the rain. They 
will do the rest and take care of themselves. They will spend more 
money three times over, these foreign governments and commission- 
ers and exhibitors and travelers and purchasers, than you are asked 
to appropriate here; and yet we are told you cannot afford this! 

It will helpimmigration. Three thousand immigrants, worth $1,000 
apiece as all statisticians and economists say, and they would make 
$3,000,000 alone. Do you not believe it will add three thousand to 
your immigration ? 

International exhibitions advance the common sciences, the com- 
mon arts, the common progress of modern civilization. Common 
courtesy and good feeling require reciprocation. Reciprocation of 
effort for the advancement of civilization and human welfare is the 
graceful adjunct ofthe national festival, especially as we have drawn 
benetit from other exhibitions and are, as a people, made up of all 


peoples. Their usefulness is in geometrical proportion to their uni- 
versality. A well-balanced exhibition of the industries of the world 


commands the attention of the world. It makes exhibitors willing to 
come and spend money to extend the field of their enterprises. It 
draws more exhibitors and more visitors. Many important indus- 
tries—mark this, if you please—many important industries cannot 
be shown independently of foreign products, the basis of their manu- 
facture. You cannot have a purely national exhibition of really 
great value. The men who have studied this subject of exhibitions 
will tell you so. To exhibit industries without bringing in materials 
produced abroad is impossible. For example, tin-ware, dye-woods, 
precious stones, coffee, tea, foreign woods, foreign hides, furs, irons, 
steels, and partly manufactured articles of many kinds. 

Are you going to make a “know-nothing” exhibition of it, that 
you refuse to extend invitations to other peoples—we all the time 
professing above all other peoples to a generous and cosmopolitan 
spirit, willing to accept and embrace all peoples? Do you wish to 
make a little “ know-nothing ” exhibition of the affair? 

An abandonment of the international feature would operate to 
exclude very large classes of our own people—all who import and 
deal in articles of foreign production; would exclude all pictures, 
statues, and works of art, whenever or however they may have come 
into possession of Americans—all beautiful and useful machinery, 
furniture, woven goods, &c.; a multitude of articles just such as 
we wish to learn to produce. 

You say that it is a Fourth of July celebration. While I tell you I 
believe in cannon and trumpets, thunder and glory, orations, bontires, 
and bell-ringing, still I wish something more, further and higher— 
an exhibition which will mark our progress for one hundred years and 
exhibit the modern spirit of advancement and civilization character- 
izing the nineteenth century. Are not gentlemen aware that this ex- 
hibition is a bazaar at which for six months all the nations will as- 
semble to shake hands as brethren andas friends? You say they will 
not feel at home here. I tell you, men of Massachusetts, and Ohio, 
and Maine, who tell us to-day the people of other nations would not 
be welcomed here, that strangers would not feel at home here during 
this exhibition, you may learn a lesson from that “old tyrant,” as 
boys were taught to style him, George III. He had the manhood and 
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the kingly courtesy, despot as he was, to rise before his Parliament 
and acknowledge our independence and say what I will read: 
é 3 

“T lost no time in giving the necessary orders to prohibit the further prosecution 
of offensive war upon the continent of North America. Adopting, as my inclina- 
tion will always lead me to do, with decision and effect whatever I collect to be the 
sense of my Parliament and my people, I have pointed all my views and measures 
in Europe, as in North America, to an entire and cordial reconciliation with the 
Colonies. Finding it indispensable to the attainment of the object, I did not hesi- 


tate to go to the full length of the powers vested in me, and offer to declare them" — 


here he paused, and was in evident agitation; cither cmbarrassed in reading his 
speech by the darkness of the room or affected by a very natural emotion. Ina 
moment he resumed—“ and offer to declare them free and independent States. In 
thus admitting their separation from the crown of these kingdoms, I have sacri- 
ficed every consideration of my own to the wishes and opinions of my people. 1 
make it my humble and ardent prayer to Almighty God that Great Britain may not 
feel the evils which might result from so great a dismemberment of the empire, 
and that America may be free from the calamities which have formerly proved in 
the mother country how essential monarchy is to the enjoyment of constitutional 
liberty. Religios, language, interests, and affections may, and I hope will, yet prove 
a bond of permanent union between the two countries.” 

And wherever the English flag and American flag meet in foreign 
waters, there the Englishman salutes the Starsand Stripeson the Fourth 
of July. And when the Queen’s birthday comes around, the American 
salutes the Cross of Saint George. They exchange the salutes of guns 
and dipping of colors, as becomes gentlemen among the nations of the 
earth. And while I would fight John Bull to-morrow, and so would 
you, John Bull and we are friends to-day; we are blood relations, 
welcome here and welcome there. And in the great struggle which 
makes the glory of the nineteenth century, for pre-eminence in the 
application of science, to lift up the w sak and lowly and lighten the 
sorrows of labor, we are generous rivals, standing on a common plat- 
form. Wewelcome here the Englishman, the German, the French- 
man—all of them! While the kings of those European monarchies 
may not love the Declaration of Independence their people love it, 
and we want to invite their people here. We want their people to 
know the character and boundless magnitude of our resources, that 
they may come here in still greater numbers. Human ingenuity can- 
not devise a fairer way—to use the commercial expression—to adver- 
tise the American continent than by this exhibition. 

Comparison is vital to the success of any exposition. “ Compari- 
son” is expressly referred to in the act—an exhibition of our resources, 
development, and “ progress in the arts which benefit: mankind in 
comparison with those of older nations.” You can never discover 
your suecess or your failure without comparison. You cannot gauge 
your status without comparison with other nations. Comparison is 
essential to show fhe effects on the industries and the arts of climate, 
ef race, of geographical position, of raw materials, of social and polit- 
ical institutions. By having an international exhibition, the people 
of other countries bring us over what they produce, and show us how 
they produce it. In this way they will stimulate the establishment 
of many manufactures which we wish tosee growing up here. They 
will bring over what we do not make; and we can see what it is, 
how it is made, and how we could make it. We will thus make ad- 
vances where we are most deficient and have most need tolearn. Such 
an opportunity we could not have in a purely national exhibition, 

Iwish I had time to read passages to show what Englishmen 
learned through their exhibition of 1851. They learned some sore 
lessons there, and they acknowledged it like men. They say it is a 
part of the British character to manfully confess defeat. They saw 
that in some respects they were beaten, and the result was that they 
were stirred up to greater efforts, so that they should not be left be- 
hind in the race by some of the continental nations. The exhibition 
of 1851 changed the face of industry, in Great Britain. The expo- 
sition of Paris changed the industry of the French nation. Not 
one of those exhibitions worth mentioning has been held that has 
not been productive of important effects on everything relating to 
the economic and social condition and progress, the foreign and do- 
mestic trade, of the people among whom it was held. 

No country is so well situated for an international exhibition as 
ours is. We afford the best market for many countries, and are their 
best customers. Many nations sell more to us than to any other peo- 
ple. With importations of over $600,000,000 to our shores, every 
nationin Christendom is under the bonds, each of its own peculiar in- 
terest, to be here. And as there is no necessary land transportation 
in the way of reaching Philadelphia, it will eost less to send thither 
than to send to Vienna. The people of Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the West Indies, South America, 
Asia, and the larger part of Africa can more easily send to Philadel- 
phia than to Vienna. Unless you have a know-nothing exhibition it 
must be a success. 

As I have explained, the expense and the responsibility of foreign 
departments rest on the foreign governments themselves. We fur- 
nish the space and the protection, and the. foreign governments will 
spend largely to take care of and exhibit what they send. And I 
may state here that a very friendly feeling in reference to our pro- 
posed international exhibition exists abroad. At the meeting of the 
Jurors at the close of the Vienna exposition enthusiastic pledges 
Were given to meet next at Philadelphia. We had experienced men, 
skilled engineers, and others, all saying to us, “ You ought to have a 

and exhibition; you have a noble opportunity, which you ought 
to seize for the credit and glory of your nation.” The impression 
prevailed there that we could better manage an exhibition than any 
other people. 
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One great point 1s that we shall make a fair representation of the 
progress we have made during one hundred years of existenve, and 
that we shall show especially the comparative progress we have made. 

OUR SUCCESS ABROAD, 

How did we succeed at London in 1251? Why, sir, we had only six 
or seven hundred exhibitors there, and yet the London Times said that 
the American department was second in interest in the Crystal Palace. 
Where did we triumph? You may not think Colt’s revolver much of 
an affair; Europeans did. Sorhe might say that MeCormick’s reaper 
was not of very great importance, but it is one of the types of a large 
class of inventions which are blessing mankind and revolutionizing 
the laborof production. Inventive ingenuity applied to labor saving 
is a peculiar boast of the American. 

For twenty years there was an offer in the streets of London of 
two hundred guineas to any mechanic who would open one of Bra- 
mah’s locks. Hobbs, an American, opened it in two days and then 
opened and shut it at pleasure. There was asimilar challenge in the 
streets of London to any mechanic to open Chubb’s lock; Hobbs 
opened it in twenty-five minutes, 

Then, sir, Steers’s little schooner went over from this country. John 
Bull thought that if Britannia was queen anywhere it was upon the 
sea. But when the yachts came home in the race John Bull tele- 
graphed to London that the yacht America was ahead and the rest 
nowhere. Again, too, at the London exposition the English artists 
and critics dwelt with rapture on the work of an Ohio man, the beau- 
tiful statue of the Greek slave, the most nofable and best-remembered 
sculpture in that exhibition. Sir, we gained ten times our meed of 
honor in proportion to the number of exhibitors we had there. 


WHAT WE CAN SHOW. 


We can show something of sculpture, and we are not behind in the 
arts. As sculptors we have Powers, and Brown, and Ward, and Hos- 
mer, and Crawford; and in painting, we have Allston and Trumbull, 
Church and Kensett, and Bierstadt and Huntington—scores whom 
I cannot wait to name. We have in the fieldof mechanics produced 
the cotton-gin which revolutionized continents, for cotton employs 
forty million people in Europe, and it would not have employed two 
millions but for this cotton-gin. In mechanics we have the reaper, 
to which I have referred, and Blanchard’s turner of irregular sur- 
faces, the interchangeability of parts, the electric telegraph, .tho 
steamboat, the sewing-machine—a catalogue honorable and innumer 
able. These things are America’s glory, and the workers of no other 
nation have done more to uplift labor and glorify this century than 
our mechanics and inventors. And yet gentlemen put down “ senti- 
ment” with a laugh, and our claims to eminence in material develop- 
ment with a sneer, and say we have nothing to exhibit. 

Sir, Inever go into a great machine-shop without an impulse to 
take off my hat to my master. These exhibitions are democratic. 
Monarchs may march triumphantly to their doors, but within, the 
artists, mechanics, and manufacturers are kings. No nimble-tongued 
orator has a right to assume airs of superiority when he walks into a 
shop a thousand feet long, with a thousand operatives working ma- 
chinery of infinite accuracy, throwing out products of beauty for the 
farthest corners of the earth. My own door is within the hearing 
of mechanics, my neighbors, making for the Prussian government 
$1,100,000 worth of arms machinery, because it can be better done 
there than even in German arsenals. 

I have a right to be proud of American industry, of American art 
and science. In nine-tenths of the fields embraced in these exhibi- 
tions we may boldly challenge the competition of the world. I say 
that deliberately, and thereon put my all at stake. You will have no 
reason to be ashamed of this exhibition. True, we cannot produce a 
Titian, or a Raphael, or a Rubens, or a Praxiteles; but it took thou- 
sands of years to produce them, and we have done very well in one 
hundred. 

But that is not all. We have had a people to make in a hundred 
years ; and, the Lord be praised, we have made a people. Bitterly as 
we fought among ourselves, I think we have got to be one nation 
now and shall remain so. We have done a great work in one hun- 
dred years. Why should we not let the world see what it is? Why 
should not we stop to examine it ourselves? You do not know your 
country. You do not know what an exhibition .ve can make. Let 
us put in one hall the progress of education and its present condition; 
in another the progress of religious denominations—and several of 
them are already making their arrangements. In another, the varied 
and innumerable soils and their capacity; elsewhere the treasures 
of the mine. Why, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ware] told 
you last night that you could ride in his State, which we think of as 
a “cotton State,” one hundred miles over the very best iron ore, the’ 
bed fifteen feet deep and forty feet wide, and with the mountains 
full of it besides; and engineers say that there is coal enough in that 
State to supply the world for two thousand years. How many of 
you knew the resources of Alabama? Wecan beat Great Britain in 
coal and iron in that one State. We can preduce iron there at four- 
teen dollars per ton, the gentleman says; and others have told me the 
same. And my friend before me from Chattanooga [ Mr. CRUTCHFIELD } 
can give a similar account of the region around him. 

Look at your wheat-fields. We can furnish bread to the whole 
world and not miss it. Look at the wheat-growth on the Pacific 
coast. Ten yeams ago we did not know that wheat could be pro- 
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d ‘lt yw California is feeding nations. There are fields 
rea for wheat over h you cannot ride-in a week; where not 
only no plow has ever pa ea, but where the white man’s foot has | 
hard! t trod, in the boundless Saskatchewan Valley, yet to be 
inder cultivation. 
You have not tickled the surface of the great Mississippi Valley. 


You have gold and silver enough to keep your miners at work for 
your soil, black and rich, fifteen feet 
ileep, the deposit of centuries. Spread this information on maps, 
ind tabulated statements, on the walls of your exposition build- 


centuries; your coal, your iron: 


lie 
You wish the world to know it. 

Chere are men now making ready specimens of the the root, th« 
bark, the wood, the leaf, flower, and fruit of every tree from Maine 
to California—a collection ich as no other country in the world 
There will be an exhibition of the fishes to be gathered 
Galveston. on the Pacific coast, and in our inland 
ll be of interest to all the naturalists of the world. 
vr fire-arms. in which we beat the world; our clocks 
which we export « ery v he re: our ¢ dye tools, ili which we how beat 
Sheffield in her own markets, because the Yankee brain works through 

‘hat makes the tool, and we are quicker in that than 


been building locomotives and passenger-cars 


ean make. 
ro \I : . ‘ 
iPonl Mame te 

, such as v 


Then there a 


the machine 
John Bull. We have 
for Europe. Jobn Bull did not know how to go comfortably from 
London to Edinburgh till we sent him the other day some trains of 
Pullman cars. Then there are the cold fields of Maine, where they 
raise two hundred bushels of potatoes to the acre; and all the vari- 
ous soils and climates between that State and the sunny fields of San 
Dievo, in California, rich in oranges, limes, lemons, alinonds, all fruits 
of all climates, the sugar-cane of Lonisiana, the matchless cotton 
he sea islands, the grape culture, destined to an infinite devel- 
ment—everywhere productive capability immeasurable. — 

Let us devote a few weeks to arranging all these things in rooms 
and case ind then ask the world te come and see them. In both 
te, that of fraternity and that of profit also, I believe this enter- 
: legitimate and lawful. We will have scientific men and com- 
missioners, who will come bere and make their reports, published at 
home, and read and talked over by their people. The press of the 
world will sketch in words and pictures the wonders and uses we 
shall have, and the year after your immigration will be increased by 
thousands upon thousands. Your trade will be increased. New ships 
and flags will come to sell and buy. 


eane 
Aspe 


prise 


THE MORAL USES. 


How grand the opportunity to promote fraternity among the na- 
tions, whose representatives will there meet in the friendly competi- 
tions of a Christian civilization! 

One consideration more that lies near my heart. In that summer 
of 1876 we of these States will meet under one flag and one name, 
avowing one purpose and one destiny, looking back far beyond the 
fierce and bloody quarrels that have tortured our hearts and reddened 
Pass our amnesty bills, secure the civil rights of all, clear 
the ground, and shake hands. I look around and see men who would 
have shot each other at sight a few years ago. I have learned some- 
thing in this Hall, gained somewhat, I hope, of a kindlier feeling, just 
through these daily friendly greetings. We need such opportunity 
for all, as you, Mississippi, [looking at Mr. LAMAR, ] have said, that 
we may “know one another better, and love one another better.” 

Ve want the people called together in what I might call a good old- 
fashioned Methodist camp-meeting for six months. We cannot afford 
to throw away the opportunity. None such will come again in a 
hundred years. The moments hasten by; local jealousies, personal 
rivalries, false economy, no matter what folly, may let the time pass, 
and then historians for a hundred years will make your neglect the 
text for a shameful chapter. I pray for once clear away this smoth- 
ering atmosphere. Let us not place self-interest above all things else. 
Indeed self-interest and honor move together, as in the true sense 
they alwaysdo. Let the American people pay a tax of }of 1 per cent., 
half a million out of each one hundred millions of revenue, for two 
years. Iam not afraid of them on that point; but I am afraid of 
undertaking the réle of pettifogger in answer to the foreign govern- 
ments that have accepted our invitations, 


our fields. 


CONCLUBION, 


As one of the commissioners, and just now their president, I cannot 
dothis. You must relieve us from allthat. You ordered the invitation. 
In obedience to your laws the President and Secretary have notified 
the world. Get the gentleman from Maine, [ Mr. HALE, ] the chairman 
of Appropriations, [Mr. GARFIELD,] and the gentleman from New 
Jersey, [Mr. PHecps,] to prepare your statement thus, perhaps: 
“Whereas we sanctioned and ordered a celebration and an interna- 
tional exhibition for the honor and profit of the whole nation and to 
the glory of republican institutions only on condition that Pennsyl- 
vania would see the money raised ; and whereas though Pennsylvania 
has secured half what was needed, the financial crisis checked the 
work of the commission; and whereas we somewhat doubt our hav- 
ing anything worth looking at or anybody capable of arranging it; 
therefore resolved that we back out and tell all our friends among the 
nations that they need not come.” 

No; you will not let them write or offerthat. You will provide for 
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a festival of patriotism and af exhibition of resources and develop. 
ments worthy of a nation that claims a leadership in civilization and 
asserts the supreme beneficence of free institutions. 

{ Here the hammer fell. } 





APPENDIX: CONTAINING VARIOUS OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
REFERRED TO IN SAID SPEECH. 

ACTS OF CONGRESS RELATING TO CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 
Copy of act of Congress creating the commission, approved March 3, 1271. 
An act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of American 

independence, by holding an international exhibition or arts, manufactures, ay i 
products of the soil and mine, in the city of Philadelphia, and State of Pennsy|. 

vania, in the year 1876. , 

Whereas the Declaration of Independence of the United States of 
America was prepared, signed, and promulgated in the year 1776, jn 
the city of Philadelphia; and whereas it behooves the people of the 
United States to celebrate, by appropriate ceremonies, the centennial 
anniversary of this memorable and decisive event, which constituted 
the 4th day of July, A. D. 1776, the birthday of the nation: and 
whereas it is deemed fitting that the completion of the first cen- 
tury of our national existence shall be commemorated by an exhihi- 
tion of the natural resources of the country and their development, 
and of its progress in those arts which benefit mankind, in compari- 
son with those of older nations ; and whereas no place is so appro- 
priate for such an exhibition as the city in which oceurred the event 
it is designed to commemorate ; and whereas, as the exhibition should 
be a national celebration, in which the people of the whole country 
should participate, it should have the sanction of the Congress of 
the United States: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That an exhibition of American 
and foreign arts, products, and manufactures shall be held under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1876. 

Sec. 2. That a commission, to consist of not more than one delegate 
from each State and from each Territory of the United States, whose 
functions shall continue until the close of the exhibition, shall be 
constituted, whose duty it shall be to prepare and superintend the 
execution of a plan for holding the exhibition; and, after the con- 
ference with the authorities of the city of Philadelphia, to fix wpoen a 
suitable site within the corporate limits of the said city, where the 
exhibition shali be held. 

Sec, 3. The said commissioners shall be appointed within one year 
from the passage of this act, by the President of the United States, 
on the nomination of the governors of the States and Territories, 
respectively. 

Sec. 4. That in the same manner there shall be appointed one com- 
missioner from each State and Territory of the United States, who 
shall assume the place and perform the duties of such commissioner 
and commissioners as may be unable to attend the meetings of the 
commission. 

Src. 5. That the commission shall hold its meetings in the city of 
Philadelphia, and that a majority of its members shall have ful 
power to make all needful rules for its government. 

Src. 6. That the commission shall report to Congress, at the first 
session after its appointment, a suitable date for opening and for clos- 
ing the exhibition; a schedule of appropriate ceremonies for open- 
ing or dedicating the same; a plan or plans of the building; a com- 
plete plan for the reception and classification of articles intended for 
exhibition; the requisite custom-house regulations for the introduc- 
tion into this country of the articles from foreign countries intended 
for exhibition; and such other matters as in their judgment may be 
important. 

Src. 7. That no compensation for services shall be paid to the com- 
missioners or other officers provided by this act from the Treasury of 
the United States ; and the United States shall not be liable for any 
expenses attending such exhibition, or by reason of the same. 

Suc. 8. That whenever the President shall be informed by the gov- 
ernor of the State of Pennsylvania that provision has been made for 
the erection of suitable buildings for the purpose, and for the exclu- 
sive control by the commission herein provided for of the proposed 
exhibition, the President shall, through the Department of State, 
make proclamation of the same, setting forth the time at which the 
exhibition will open, and the place at which it will be held; and he 
shall communicate to the diplomatic representatives of all nations 
copies of the same, together with such regulations as may be adopted 
by the commissioners, for publication in their respective countries. 


OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 


President.—Hon. Joseph R. Hawley. 

Vice-presidents—Hons. Alfred T. Goshorn, Orestes Cleveland, W. 
M. Byrd, John D. Creigh, David Atwood, Thomas H. Coldwell. 

Director-general.—Hon. Alfred T. Goshorn, 

Secretary.—Hon. John L. Campbell. 

Counselor and solicitor—John L. Shoemaker, esq., 611 Vine street, 
Philadelphia. 

The supreme control of the business of the United States centen- 
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pial commission, except during its session, is vested in the executive 
committee composed of thirteen members, namely : ; 

Executive committee.—Daniel J. Morrell, Pennsylvania; Alfred T. 
Goshorn, Ohio; Walter W. Wood, Virginia; George B. Loring, Massa- 
chusetts; Charles H. Marshall, New York ; James T. Earle, Maryland ; 
George H. Corliss, Rhode Island ; John G. Stevens, New Jersey ; Alex- 
ander R. Boteler, West Virginia; Richard C. McCormick, Arizona ; 
William Henry Parsons, Texas; Lewis Waln Smith, Georgia; John 
Lyuch, Louisiana. 

MEMBERS. 


Alabama.—William M. Byrd, commissioner, Selma; James L. Coop- 
er, alternate, Huntsville. 

Arizona.—Richard C. McCormick, commissioner, Washington, D. 
C.; John Wasson, alternate, Tucson. 

Arkansas.—E. W. Gantt, commissioner, Little Rock; Alexander 
McDonald, alternate, Little Rock. 

California.—John Dunbar Creigh, commissioner, No. 714 Shotwell 
street, San Francisco ; , alternate, deceased. 

Colorado.—J. Marshall Paul, commissioner, Fair Play; N.C. Meeker, 
alternate, Greeley. 

Connecticut.—Joseph R. Hawley, commissioner, Hartford; William 
Phipps Blake, alternate, New Haven, 

Dakota.—George A. Batchelder, commissioner, Yankton; Solomon 
L. Spink, alternate, Yankton. 

Delaware.—Henry F. Askew, commissioner, Wilmington; Jobn H. 
Rodney, alternate, New Castle. 

District of Columbia.—James E. Dexter, commissioner, 
and-a-half street, northwest, Washington; Lawrence A. 
alternate, Washington. 

Florida.—John S. Adams, commissioner, Jacksonville ; J.T. Bernard, 
alternate, Tallahassee. 

Georgia.— —— , commissioner; Lewis Waln Smith, alter- 
nate, Phildelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Idaho.—Thomas Donaldson, commissioner, Boise City ; JamessS. Rey- 
nolds, alternate, Boise City. 

[llinois—Frederick L. Mathews, commissioner, Carlinville; Law- 
rence Weldon, alternate, Bloomington. 

Indiana.—Jobn L. Campbell, commissioner, Crawfordsville ; F. C. 
Johnson, alternate, New Albany. 

lowa.—Robert. Lowry, commissioner, Davenport; Coker F. Clark- 
son, alternate, Eldora, Hardin County. 

Kansas.—John A. Martin, commissioner, Atchison; George A. Craw- 
ford, alternate, Fort Scott. 

Kentucky.—Robert Mallory, commissioner, La Grange; Smith M. 
Hobbs, alternate, Mount Washington. 

Louisiana.—John Lynch, commissioner, lock box 980 New Orleans; 
Edward Penington, alternate, Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania. 

Maine.—Joshua Nye, commissioner, Augusta; Charles P. Kimball, 
alternate, Portland. 

Varyland.—James T. Earle, commissioner, Centreville, Queen Anne 
County; John W. Davis, alternate, 25 North Calvert street, Balti- 
more, 

Massachusetts.—George B. Loring, commissioner, Salem ; William B. 
Spooner, alternate, Boston. 

Michigan.—James Birney, commissioner, Bay City; Claudius B. 
Grant, alternate, Ann Arbor. 

Minnesota.—J. Fletcher Williams, commissioner, Saint Paul; W. W. 
Folwell, alternate, Saint Anthony. 

Mississippi.—O. C. French, commissioner, Jackson; 
alternate, ———. 

Missouri—John MeNeil, commissioner, Compton Hill, Saint Louis ; 
Samuel Hays, alternate, Saint Joseph. 

Montana.—William H. Clagett, commissioner, Deer Lodge City; 
Patrick A. Largey, alternate, Virginia City. 

Nebraska.—Henry 8S. Moody, commissioner, Omaha; R. W. Furnas, 
alternate, Brownville. 

Nevada.—William Wirt McCoy, commissioner, Eureka, Lander 
County; James W. Haines, alternate, Genoa. 

New Hampshire.—Ezekiel A. Straw, conimissioner, Manchester ; Asa 
P. Cate, alternate, Northfield. 

New Jersey.—Orestes Cleveland, commissioner, Jersey City ; John G. 
Stevens, alternate, Trenton. 

New Mexico.—Eldridge W. Little, commissioner, Santa Fé. 

New York.—N. M. Beckwith, commissioner, New York City ; Charles 
H. Marshall, alternate, New York City. 

North Carolina. — , commissioner, ———; Jonathan W. 
Albertson, alternate, Hertford, Perquimans County. 

Ohio.—Alfred T. Goshorn, commissioner, Cincinnati; Wilson W. 
Griffith, alternate, Toledo. 

Oregon.— James W. Virtue, commissioner, Baker City; Andrew J. 
Dufur, alternate, Portland. 

_Pennsylvania.—Daniel J. Morrell, commissioner, Johnstown; Asa 
Packer, alternate, Mauch Chunk. 

Rhode Island.—George H. Corliss, commissioner, Providence; Samuel 
Powel, alternate, Newport. 

South Carolina.—William Gurney, commissioner, Charleston, Archi- 
bald Cameron, alternate, Charleston. 

Tennessee.—Thomas H. Coldwell, commissioner, Shelbyville, Bedford 
County ; William F. Prosser, alternate, Nashville. 
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Texas.—William Henry Parsons, commissioner, New York City; 
John C, Chew, alternate, New York City. 

Utah.—John H. Wickizer, commissioner, Salt Lake City; Osear G. 
Sawyer, alternate, New York City. 

Vermont.—Middleton Goldsmith, commissioner, Rutland; 
Chase, alternate, Lyndon. 

Virginia.—Walter W. Wood, commissioner, Halifax Court-House ; 
Edward R. Bagwell, alternate, Onancock, Aecomack County. 

Washington Territory. — Elwood Evans, commissioner, Olympia; 
Alexander 8S. Abernethy, alternate, Cowlitz County. 

West Virginia.—Alexander R. Boteler, commissioner, Shepherdstown; 
Andrew J. Sweeney, alternate, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin.—David Atwood, commissioner, Madison ; 
Holton, alternate, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming.—Joseph M. Carey, commissioner, Cheyenne; 
Lamborn, alternate, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Henry 
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THE CETENNIAL BOARD OF FINANCE, 


This board was created and chartered by the act of Congress in the 
premises, approved June 1, 1872, as an auxiliary to the commissi 
The corporators named in the act represented every congressional 
district in the country. Provision was made for the annnal election 
ot twenty-five directors at which every stockholder is entitled to east 
a vote for each share of stock owned by him. These directors a 
charged with the financial administration of the exhibition. The 
measures necessary for promoting the procurement of the capital, by 
subscriptions to stock to the extent of one million shares at ten dol 
lars per share, were intrusted to those directors. Their duties in 
clude also the auditing and settlement of all accounts for the e: 
penses attending the erection of buildings, the expenses and the 
organization, completion, and closing up of the exhibition. They are 
to have charge of moneys received trom all sources of income to the 
exhibition, and to distribute at the close of it pro rata among the 
stockholders the surplus remaining in their hands of such amount as 
tnay have been received from admissions, rents, licences, and all other 
sources of income, including the proceeds of the sale of buildings and 
other property, after payment of all expenses properly pertaining to 
the exhibition. 

The following is a list of the board of 
officers : 


directors and of their 
OFFICERS OF THE CENTENNIATI 
President.—John Welsh, Philadelphia. 
Vice-presidents.—William Sellers, Philadelphia; John 8. 
Virginia. 
Directors.—Daniel M. Fox, Philadelphia ; 


BOARD OF FINANCE, 


Barbour, 
Samuel M. Felton, Pl 
delphia; Thomas Cochran, Philadelphia; Clement M. Biddle, 
delphia; N. Parker Shortridge, Philadelphia; Edward T, Steel, Phila 
delphia; James M. Robb, Philadelphia; John Wanamaker, Philadel! 
phia; John Price Wetherill, Philadelphia; Henry Winsor, Philadel 
phia; Thomas H. Dudley, New Jersey; Abram 8. Hewitt, New 
York; Charles W. Cooper, Pennsylvania; John Cummings, Boston, 
Massachusetts; William Bigler, Pennsylvania; Robert Patton, Ala- 
bana; John B. Drake, Illinois; George Bain, Missouri; Henry Lewis, 
Philadelphia; Amos R. Little, Philadelphia; (one vacaney.) 
Secretary and treasurer.—Frederick Fraley, Philadelphia. 


il 
il 
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By the President of the United States af America: 
A PROCLAMATION, 

Whereas by the act of Congress approved March 3, 1871, providing 
for a national celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
independence of the United States, by the holding of an interna- 
tional exhibition of arts, manufactures, and products of the soil and 
mine, in the city of Philadelphia, in the year 1876, it is provided as 
follows: 

That whenever the President shall be informed by the governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania that provision has been mace for the erection of suitable buildings 
for the purpose, and for the exclusive control by the commission horein provided 
for of the proposed exhibition, the President shall, through the Department of 
State, make proclamation of the same, setting forth the time atewhich the exhibi 
tion will open and the place at which it will be held; and he shall communicate to 
the diplomatic representatives of all nations copies of the same, together with such 


regulations as may be adopted by the commissioners, for publication in their re 
sper tive countries. 


And whereas his excellency the governor of the State of Pennsyi- 
vania did, on the 24th day of June, 1873, inform me that provision 
has been made for the erection of said buildings and for the exclusive 
control by the commission provided for in the said act of the proposed 
exhivition ; and whereas the president of the United States centen- 
nial commission has officially informed me of the dates fixed for the 
opening and closing of the said exhibition, and the place at which it 
is to be held: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Ulysses S. Grant, President 
of the United States, in conformity with the provisions of the act of 
Congress aforesaid, do hereby declare and proclaim that there will be 
held, at the city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, an 
international exhibition of arts, manufactures, and products of the 
soil and mine, to be opened on the 19th day of April, A. D. 1°76, and 
th day of October, in the same year 

And in the interest of pea 
national friendship and intercourse, I commend the celebration and 
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exhibition to the people of the United States; and, in behalf of this | March 3, 1871, and June 1, 1872, and were sent officially to foreign govern- 


Government and people, [ cordially commend them to all nations who 
may be pleased to take part therein. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 3d day of July, 1873, and of 
the Independence of the United States the ninety-seventh 

{i. 8.] U. 8. GRANT. 

By the President : 

HAMILTON FiIsH, 
Secretary of State. 


The foregoing proclamation was sent to foreign governments with 
the following form of note: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 5, 1873. 

Str: I have the honor to inclose, for the information of the govern- 
ment of , a copy of the President’s proclamation announcing 
ihe time and place of holding an international exhibition of arts, 
manufactures, and products of the soil and mine, proposed to be held 
in the year 1876, 

The exhibition is designed to commemorate the Declaration of the 
Independence of the United States, on the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of that interesting and historic national event, and at the same 
time to present a fitting opportunity for such display of the results of 
art and industry of all nations as will serve to illustrate the great 
advances attained and the successes achieved inthe interest of prog- 
ress and civilization during the century which will have then closed. 

In the law providing for the holding of the exhibition, Congress 
directed that copies of the proclamation of the President, setting 
forth the time of its opening and the place at which it was to be held, 
together with such regulations as might be adopted by the commis- 
sioners of the exhibition, should be communicated to the diplomatic 
representatives of all nations. Copies of those regulations are here- 
with transmitted. 

The President indulges the hope that the government of will 
be pleased to notice the subject, and may deem it proper to bring 
the exhibition and its objects to the attention of the people of that 
country, and thus encourage their co-operation in the proposed cel- 
ebration. And he further hopes that the opportunity afforded by the 
exhibition for the interchange of national sentiment and friendly in- 
tereourse between the people of both nations may result in new and 
still greater advantages to science and industry, and at the same 
time serve to strengthen the bonds of peace and friendship which 
already happily subsist between the government and people of 
and those of the United States. 

[have the honor to be, sir, with the highest consideration, your 
obedient servant, 














GENERAL REGULATIONS, 


First. The international exhibition of 1876 will be held in Fair- 
mount Park, in the city of Philadelphia, in the year 1876. 

Second. The date of opening of the exhibition will be April 19, 1876, 
and of closing will be October 19, 1876. 

Third. A cordial invitation is hereby extended to every nation of 
the earth to be represented by its arts, industries, progress, and devel- 
opment. 

Fourth. A formal acceptance of this invitation is requested previous 
to March 4, 1874. 

Fifth. Each nation accepting this invitation is requested to appoint 
a commission, through which all matters pertaining to its own inter- 
ests shall be conducted. For the purpose of convenient intercourse 
and satisfactory supervision, it is especially desired that one member 
of each such commission be designated to reside at Philadelphia until 
the close of the exposition, 

Sixth. The privileges of exhibitors can be granted only to citizens 
of countries whose governments have formally accepted the invita- 
tion to be represented, and have appointed the aforementioned com- 
mission, and all communications must be made through the govern- 
mental commissions. 

Seventh. Applications for space within the exposition buildings, or 
in the adjacent buildings and grounds under the control of the cen- 
tennial commission, must be made previous to March 4, 1875. 

Eighth. Full diagrams of the buildings and grounds will be fur- 
nished to the commissioners of the different nations which shall ac- 
cept the invitation to participate. 

Ninth. All articles intended for exhibition, in order to secure proper 
position and classification, must be in Philadelphia on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1876. 

Tenth. Acts of Congress pertaining to custom-house regulations, 
duties, &c., together with all special regulations adopted by the cen- 
tennial commission in reference to transportation, allotment of space, 
classification, motive-power, insurance, police rules, and other mat- 
ters necessary to the proper display and preservation of materials, 


will be promptly communicated to the accredited representatives of 


the several governments co-operating in the exposition. 
PHILADELPHIA, November, 1373. 


The above regi cations were adopted by the United States centennial com- 
mission by virtue of authority conferred by the acts of Congress approved 





ments with the same note which communicated the President's proclamation. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO AMERICAN MINISTERS, 


In a circular note dated July 7, 1873, addressed to all American 
ministers abroad by the State Department, Secretary Fish said: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 7, 1873. 

Sir: I transmit, herewith, a copy of the proclamation of the Presj- 
dent announcing, &c. . r P - ° . 

It is desired that you will avail yourself of such opportunities as 
your official relations with the government of will afford, to 
make known to the proper authorities, and through them to the peo- 
ple of that country, the object and scope of the exhibition, and there- 
by aid in securing their interest and co-operation in it. You will also 
ascertain, as early as may be practicable, whether or not it is the purpose of 
the government to create a commission to represent at 
the exhibition, and have in special charge the interests of citizens 
of that country who may take part in the proposed celebration. 
It is also desired that you will keep the Department advised of such 
information as you may become possessed of in relation to the sub- 








ject, and that you will, by imparting information to those who may 


inquire in relation to the objects and purposes of the exhibition, and 
by such other means as your judgment and experience may suggest, 
do all in your power to promote the interest and success of this inter- 
esting national celebration. 
7 * * * ” * * 
By the President of the United States. 
EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Whereas it has been brought to the notice of the President of the 
United States that, in the international exhibition of arts, manufac- 
tures, and products of the soil and mine, to be held in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the year 1876, for the purpose of celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the independence of the United States, it 
is desirable that, from the Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in which there may be articles suitable 
for the purpose intended, there should appear such articles and 
materials as will, when presented in a collective exhibition, illustrate 
the functions and administrative faculties of the Government in time 
of peace, and its resources as a war power, and thereby serve to dem- 
onstrate the nature of our institutions and their adaptations to the 
wants of the people: 

Now, for the purpose of securing a complete and harmonious ar- 
rangement of the articles and materials designed to be exhibited from 
the Executive Departments of the Government, it is ordered that a 
board, to be composed of one person, to be named by the head of 
sxach of the Executive Departments which may have articles and ma- 
terials to be exhibited, and also of one person to be named in behalf of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and one to be named in behalf of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, be charged with the preparation, arrange- 
ment, and safe-keeping of such articles and materials as the heads 
of the several Departments and the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
the Director of the Smithsonian Institution may respectively decide 
shall be embraced in the collection; that one of the persons thus 
named, to be designated by the President, shall be chairman of such 
board ; and that the board appoint from their own number such other 
officers as they may think necessary; and that the said board, when 
organized, be authorized, under the direction of the President, to con- 
fer with the executive officers of the centennial exhibition in relation 
to such matters connected with the subject as may pertain to the re- 
spective Departments having articles and materials on exhibition ; 
and that the names of the persons thus selected by the heads of the 
several Departments, the Commissioner of Agriculture, and the 
Director of the Smithsonian Institution, shall be submitted to the 
President for designation. 

By order of the President : 

HAMILTON FISH, 
Secretary of State. 
WASHINGTON, January 23, 1874. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 25, 1874. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that, in accordance with the 
order of the President of the 23d of January last, the following per- 
sons have been named by the heads of the several Departments, &c., 
mentioned in the order, having articles or materials to be exhibite« 
at the centeynial exhibition to be held in 1876, to compose the board 
directed to be created by the said order, namely : 

By the Secretary of the Treasury—Hon. F. A. Sawyer. 

By the Secretary of War—Colonel 8. C. Lyford, United States Army. 

By the Secretary of the Navy—Admiral T. A. Jenkins, United States 
Navy. 

By the Secretary of the Interior—John Eaton, esq. 

By the Postmaster-General—Dr. Charles F. McDonald. 

By the Department of Agriculture—William Saunders, esq. 

By the Smithsonian Institution—Professor 8. F. Baird. 

I have the honor further to inform you that the President has 
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designated Colonel &. C. Lyford, United States Army, to be the chair- 
man of such board. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
HAMILTON FISH. 
Hon. WiILL1AM W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 


The above and the executive order preceding if were embodied in 


General Orders of the War Department No. 2s, published to the Army. , 


SOME OF THE ACCEPTANCES RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 
Acceptance of the German Empire. 
[Extract from Prince Bismarck’s instructions to the German envoy at Washington.] 
BERLIN, January 2, 1874, 
* ” *” * 7 * ” 

I request you respectfully to communicate to the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Fish, that the German Empire accepts with sincerest thanks the 
invitation of the Government of the United States of America to take 
part in the above-mentioned exhibition. The appointment of a spe- 
cial commission for the exhibition, as also a plenipotentiary residing 
in Philadelphia, will therefore be made in time. * » " ° 

The chancellor of the Empire, 
BISMARCK. 
Acceptance by the Netherlands. 
[Mr. de Westenberg, the minister of the Netherlands, to Mr. Fish.] 

I have the honor to inform your excellency that the government of 
the Netherlands has received this international invitation with lively 
satisfaction, and intends to take part in the said exposition by con- 
tributing productions of the arts and industry of the Netherlands. 

To this effect a commission will be appointed in the Netherlands, 
and also a committee to direct and furnish information to exhibitors. 

As soon as it shall be in my power, I shall hasten to communicate 
to your excellency the names and quality of the persons who are to 

7 * 7: 


constitute this committee. ’ ¥ 
WESTENBERG. 
LEGATION OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
Acceptance by Switzerland. 

Our minister at Berne, under date of January 28, 1874, incloses to 
the Department of State a communication from the federal council, 
in which it is said : 

“In thanking Mr. Rublee for these overtures, and in requesting him 
to be pleased to convey to his government its grateful sentiments for 
the courteous invitation, which it accepts, the federal council assures 
him that it will use its best efforts to promote the enterprise, as it has 
done in the case of similar expositions in Europe, provided that the 
necessary credits are granted by the Federal Assembly.” 

Acceptance by Sweden. 

Our minister to Sweden in a communication to the Department of 
State, dated March 21, 1874, says: 

“The official journal of last evening announced the appointment, 
by the King, of the committee with power to organize and supervise 
all that concerns Sweden’s taking part in the Philadelphia exhibi- 
tion. * * * It is announced at the same time that so much of the 
fifty thousand Swedish dollars voted by the Diet will be applied to 
enable the committee to carry on their work as is requisite, and that 
free transportation on all of the public railways will be granted for 
the committee and for the articles to be exhibited. 

“It may be assumed that in the department of statistics Sweden 
will make a fine showing. Ihave reason to believe that this country 
is going to work to gain as much honor as possible at the exhibition. 

“Undoubtedly able men from every State in Europe will visit our 
country during the exhibition and make searching investigation of 
social affairs, especially in the South, and report the results.” 


Acceptance by Spain. 

The Spanish minister at Washington, writing to the Department 

of State, under date of April 24, 1874, incloses a communication from 
the secretary-general of the ministry of state, in which he says: 
_ “The government of the republic has been gratified to receive the 
invitation which has been extended to Spain through your excel- 
lency by the Secretary of State of the North American Republic, to 
take part in the international exhibition. * * * The Spanish 
government will adopt all necessary measures to the end that Spain 
may be represented in the best manner possible.” 


Acceptance by the Argentine Republic. 

The minister of foreign affairs, in a note to our minister to the 
Republic, dated January 22, 1874, says: 

* * * “The Argentine government accepts the invitation which 
that of the United States has been pleased to extend to it through 
your excellency, to take part in the exhibition which is to be held at 
Philadelphia, and a commission has been appointed for this purpose. 

* * + * ” 


“The Argentine government returns its sincere thanks to the Re- 
public of the North for this attention. . e : 


“C, TEJEDOR.” 
. The President of the Argentine Republic issued a decree on the 
“4th November, 1873, a copy of which was inclosed with the above 





note, in which arrangements were ordered and appropriations desig- 
nated for organizing commissions and forwarding articles from every 
province of the republic. 


TEXT OF HOUSE BILL NOW BEFORE THE SENATE. 


“Whereas at various international exhibitions which have been 
held in foreign countries the United States have been represented, in 
pursuance of invitations given by the governments of those countries 
and accepted by our own Government: Therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President be requested 
to extend, in the name of the United States, a respectful and cordial 
invitation to the governments of other nations, to be represented and 
take part in the international exhibition to be held at Philadelphia, 
under the auspices of the Government of the United States, in the 
year 1876.” 

This passed the House by a vote of 206 yeas to 41 nays. In the 
Senate, after much debate, it was refepred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


Compensation for Destruction of Property. 


SPEECH OF HON. FRANK HEREFORD, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 8, 1874, 


On the subject of the duty of the Government to make compensation for colleges 
and churches and other private property. destroyed by the United States Army 
during the late war. 

Mr. HEREFORD. Mr. Speaker, the principle upon which com- 
pensation may be justly claimed and awarded for private property 
when taken for public necessity in time of warfare is well stated by 
the late William Whiting in his treatise upon War Powers under 
the Constitution of the United States. Says Mr. Whiting: 

When individuals are called upon to give up whatis their own for the advantage 
of the community, justice requires that they shall be fairly compensated, otherwise 
public burdens would be shared unequally. * * * Public use does not require 
that the property taken shall be actually used; it may be disused, removed, or de 
streyed. And destruction of private property may be the best public use it can be 
putto. * * * Ifthe private property of loyal citizens, inhabitants of loyal States, 
is appropriated by our military forces for supplying our armies and to aid in prose- 
cuting hostilities against a public enemy, the Government is bound to give a reason 
able compensation thevefor to the owners.— Waiting on War Powers, pages 16 and 17. 


To the same effect concur the leading writers on military law and the 
law of nations. The distiiguished publicist, Grotius, in his treatise on 
The Rights of War and Peace, uses the following language: 

The state has an eminent right of property over the goods of the subjects, so 
that the state or those that represent it may make use of them and even destroy 
them, notonly in extreme necessity, but for the public benetit; to which we must 


add that the state is obliged to repair the damages suffered by any subject on that 
account out of the public stock. 


In volume 3, page 348, of Vattel’s celebrated treatise on The Law of 
Nations the following principle is laid down: 

Damages sustained in war are of two kinds: those done by the state itself or the 
sovereign, and those done by the enemy. Of the first kind some are done deliber- 
ately and by way of precaution, as when a field, a house, a garden, belonging to a 
private person, is taken for the purpose of erectMyg on the spot a rampart or any 
other fortification, or when his standing corn or his store-houses are destroyed to 
prevent their being ofuseto the enemy. Such damages are to be made good to the 
individual, who should bear only his quotaof the loss. 


These principles, thus announced by eminent publicists, have been 
confirmed by the practice of all civilized nations in the case of dam- 
ages by their own military operations to the property ef loyal sub- 
jects or citizens. In fact, most of these nations have gone further, 
and have recognized the right of their citizens to compensation for 
damages sustained in war not only through the troops of their own 
country, but also by those of the enemy. A conspicuous instance of 
this is to be found in the treatment of the claims of the British loy- 
alists in the war of the American Revolution by the government of 
Great Britain. These adherents to the cause of the mother-country 
(or tories as they were called among us) petitioned Parliament for 
payment for the losses sustained, not at the hands of the British army 
in America, but at the hands of the American forces or ‘“ rebels.” 

These claims long formed the subject of consideration in Parlia- 
ment, where it was admitted that the loyalists were as perfectly sub- 
jects of the British state as any man in London or Middlesex. Emi- 
nent parliamentary leaders declared that the nation was bound as 
well by the fundamental laws of society as by the eternal principles 
of natural justice to make them a compensation. The King, in his 
speech from the throne, alluded to these American sufferers, and 
trusted that generous attention would be shown tothem. Both polit- 
ical parties in Parliament asseuted to this suggestion. Commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into the circumstances of the loyalists 
“reduced to distress by the late unhappy dissensions in America.” 
This measure was passed without opposition. Phecommissioners were 
to inquire into the loyalty and conduct of the claimants, who were 
required to state in proper form every species of loss which they had 
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enffered. The total number of claimants was five thousand and 
seventy-two, and the commissioners were engaged in examining their 
claims from March, 174, to April, 1788. The whole amount of losses 
claimed was £3,026,045, of which the sum of £3,292,452 was allowed 
nd paid by act of Parliament. The claims thus allowed included 
not only those who had lost property, but those who had lost life 
estate in property by confiscation, and those who had lost income. 

A few received their whole demands without any deduction, while 
others received much less than the claims they had preferred; but 
the handsome sum of $16,000,000, divided among the loyalists by the 
Government of Great Britain, proves that these adherents to the royal 
cause were well cared for by a greateful country. (Sabine’s Loyalists 
of the American Revolution, volume 1, pages 104-112.) 

The precedents in our own military history for awarding compen- 
sation to the sufferers by damage or destruction of property during 
war by our military authorities are numerous and conclusive. Thus 
we find Congress passing an act as early as 1792 providing indemni- 
lication to the trustees of a public grammar school and academy at 
Wilmington, Delaware, for the use and occupation of the said school 
and for damages done to the same by the troops of the United States 
during the revolutionary war. (6 United States Statutes, page &.) 

Again, on the 16th of April, 1800, Congress directed the accounting 
oflicers of the Treasury to liquidate and settle the claim of Rhode 
Island College, for compensation forthe use and occupation of its edi- 
fice and for injury done to the same in the years 1776 to 1720, by the 
troops of the United States. (6 United States Statutes, page 40.) 

A case of the destruction of property during the revolutionary 
war closely analogous to the one now presented to Congress will be 
found in the American State Papers, (class 9—claims,) on page 522. 
The report of the committee in this case sets forth that it was the 
object of the petitioner, Sarah Dewees, to obtain indemnity for build- 
ings, the property of her late husband, destroyed by the public enemy 
while occupied under the authority of the Quartermaster-General of 
the United States as a place of regular military deposit at Valley 
Forge, in the year 1777. The committee quote the report of a former 
select committee made to the House in 1794, which sets forth— 


American citizens whose houses and property were destroyed or 
injured through the exigencies of warfare in the last war with Great 
Britain, of 181215. By the act of March 3, 1815, Congress directed 
the Secretary of War to audit and settle the claims of James Sayave 
and twenty-one others fer damages on account of the destruction of 
their houses and property by order of Major-General Macomb, }y 
ascertaining the value of the said property at the time of its destruc. 
tion, and paying for it, “upon such terms as may appear reasonable 
and just,” out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Again, on the 26th of April, 1816, Congress directed the auditing 
and settlement of the claim of the supervisors of the county of 
Clinton, in the State of New York, for the destruction of the court- 
house of the said county by order of General Alexander Macomb), 
commander of troops of the United States, by ascertaining the value 
thereof and paying it over to said supervisors for the benefit of the 
county of Clinton, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. This, be it observed, was a case of the destruction of 
a public building to prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The Committee on Claims of the House of Representatives, in Novem- 
ber, 1814, reported in favor of the payment to John Chalmers, jr., of 
a claim for the destruction of the petitioner’s rope-walks at Baltimore 
by a military order of General Forman, commanding the Maryland 
militia at that place. The facts were these: Claimant was manu- 
facturing cordage for the Navy Department, and had a large quantity 
ready to deliver, when on the approach of the enemy toward Balti- 
more the rope-walks were set on fire and destroyed to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the British army. In accordance with the 
report of the committee the accounting officers of the Navy were 
directed by act of Congress to allow John Chalmers the whole sum 
due for actual disbursements made by him on the rope-walks thus 
destroyed. A similar act was passed to indemnify the owners of 
other rope-walks near Baltimore destroyed at the same time in front 
of the lines of the American Army. 

But we tind another case precisely similar in the main cireumstances 
to that of the claim now before this body for indemnity. This was 
the claim of William Henry Washington, for a house destroyed by 
military order during the year 1814. The Committee on Claims of 
the House of Representatives thus reported upon this case December 
9, 1814: 

That the eres owned a small house, situated in Alexandria County, near the 
western end of the Potomac bridge; that on the 24th of August last a quantity of 
public stores was removed from Greenleaf’s Point by order of Colonel Wadsworth, 
and deposited in the house for safe-keeping. A corporal and five men were sta- 
tioned at the house to protect the public stores and to prevent them from falling 
into the possession of the enemy. The command of the stores was given to Lieu- 
tenant Baden, who directed the corporal, in case of attack by the enemy, to blow 
up the stores and retire from the place. 


That the facts alleged in the said petition are satisfactorily established ; that it 
appears the property was taken for public use, contrary to the wishes and remon- 
strances of the petitioner; that the chief part of his buildings were occupied as a 
deposit for military stores, where a part continued until the approach of the 
enemy; that, on the arrival of the enemy, he consumed the stores with the build- 
ings; that the destruction of the said property is to be ascribed wholly to the cir- 
cumstance of the military stores being there deposited, as none of the buildings in 
the vicinity suffered in like manner; and that the claim of the petitioner is not 
barred by any act of limitation. 


The Committee on Claims of the House, in their report recommend- 
ing the payment of this claim of Sarah Dewees, February 5, 1817, use 


the following language: 


The petitioner represents her case as coming entirely within the scope of an act 
passed at the last session of Congress, authorizing the payment for buildings de- 
stroyed by the enemy while occupied as a military deposit. The force of this sug- 
gestion the committee are compelled to admit in all its extent. 

The committee believe the destruction of Colonel Dewees’s buildings was clearly 
sanctioned by the usages of civilized warfare, and that the obligation on the Gov- 
ernment to make compensation for the loss of property thus taken for public use is 
unequivocal. In the lapse of time for which indemnity has been withheld, the 
committee see nothing to weaken this obligation. The facts were established to 
the satisfaction of the House of Representatives as early as 1794. From a diligent 
examination of the records of the House of Representatives, the committee are in- 
duced confidently to believe no claim similar in character has ever been made on the 
justice of Congress since the establishment of the present Government, 

They therefore respectfully recommend the payment of the claim of Sarah De- 
wees, and report a bill making the necessary appropriation. 


The act referred to in the above-cited report was approved April 9, 
1816. It was entitled “An act to authorize the payment for property 
lost, captured, or destroyed by the enemy while in the military service 
of the United States.” The fifth section of this act provided as fol- 
lows: 


And be it further enacted, That where any property has been impressed or taken 
by public authority for the use or subsistence of the Army during the late war, 
and the same shall have been destroyed, lost, or consumed, the owner of such prop- 
erty shall be paid the value thereof, deducting therefrom the amount which has 
been paid, or may be claimed, for the use and risk for the same, while in the service 
aforesaid. 


The ninth section of the act also contained the following provision : 


And be it further enacted, That any person who in the time aforesaid has sus- 
tained damage by the destruction of his or her house or building by the enemy, 
while the same was occupied as a military deposit under the authority of an officer 
or agent of the United States, shall be allowed and paid the amount of such dam- 
ave: Provided, Tt shall appear that such occupation was the cause of its destruc- 
tion. (3 United States Statutes, 263.) 


Further sections of the act provide that the value of such destroyed 


property should be ascertained by the best evidence which the na-~ 


ture of the case would admit of; and that a commissioner should be 
appointed by the President and Senate whose duty it should be to 
decide cases arising under the act, and, when the judgment of said 
commissioner should be in favor of the claim, it should entitle the 
claimant to payment of the amount thereof at the Treasury of the 
United States. Congress recognized the justice of this claim of the 
widow, Sarah Dewees, by passing an act, approved April 11, 1818, 
awarding her and the heirs of her late husband the sum of $8,000 for 
the loss of property owing to its being taken for public use. (6 United 
States Statutes, 207.) 

In like manner, we find numerous cases of compensation paid to 
















It appears from the affidavitof the corporal, hereto attached, that he apprehended 


an attack by the enemy, and, under thatimpression, blew up the stores'and destroyed 
the house. The petitioner claims the value of his house. 


Whether the destruction of the house was necessary to prevent the public stores 


from falling into the hands of the enemy is a matter of opinion, to be formed by 
the facts submitted to the House. The committee are of opinion that, inasmuch 
as the oflicer to whose care the public stores were committed thought it prudent and 
proper to destroy the house and stores to prevent the latter coming to the posses- 
sion of the enemy, the petitioner should be paid the value of hishouse. They there- 
fore report by bill.—American State Papers, Claims, page 446. 


The recommendation of the Committee on Claims in this case (in 


which, be it observed, the committee did not declare that the destruc- 
tion of the house was found necessary to prevent the public stores 


falling into the hands of the enemy) was nevertheless carried into 


effect by Congress. 


By an act approved March 1, 1815, (6 United States Statutes, 151,) 
the accounting officers of the War Department were directed to as- 
certain the value of the house belonging to William H. Washington, 
situated near the west end of the Potomac bridge, and which was 
destroyed by order of an officer of the United States; “which valua- 
tion,” says the act, “shall be made in such manner and upon such 
terms as may embrace the justice of his case.” The second section 
of the act appropriated the money to pay the claim of the said Wash- 
ington upon his releasing to the United States all claim on account 
of the destruction of the aforesaid house. 

By an act of March 3, 1817, Peter Caslard was awarded damages 
to the full value of such injury as he might satisfactorily show he had 
sustained by the destruction of his saw-mill and property by order of 
General David B. Morgan, of the Army of the United States. (6 
United States Statutes, 188.) 

Again, by the act approved March 15, 1815, the Eastern Branch 
Bridge Company were indemnified on account of injury done their 
bridge by an order from the Navy Department during the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities in the vicinity of Washington. The bridge, as we 
learn from contemporary history, was partly burned and partly blown 
up, in a panic, during the advance of the British army upon Wash- 
ington. (6 United States Statutes, 152.) 

Again, on the 3d of March, 1817, Congress passed an act for the re- 
lief of Joseph I. Green, for the damage done to his house in Platts- 
burgh, New York, under the orders of General Macomb, in September, 
1814, during the prosecution of hostilities. 

Caleb Nichols was awarded damages for injury done to his house 
and store in Plattsburgh, New York, under the orders of General 
Macomb, in September, 1514. 

On the same day Congress passed an act reimbursing James H. 
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oisgervais for the destraction of his saw-mill and property, by order 

of General David B. Morgan; and also to settle his claim for the use 
of his wood and fencing by the American troops for fuel, while sta- 
tioned below New Orleans. 

William Oliver was also paid the full value of his houses, destroyed 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana, by order of the ofiicer who commanded there 
in the year 1812. 

The number of claims which have been recognized and paid by 
Congress on account of damages done to property in the last war with 
Great Britain has been very large. Many of them were for property 
seized or destroyed under orders of Major-General Andrew Jackson. 
Of this elass was the claim of Madam Montreuil, of Louisiana, who, 
as appears from a report in the case, owned a plantation below New 
Orleans which was occupied by the American Army, and upon which 
public works for the defense of the country were erected. The com- 
mittee reported a bill for her relief, her plantation having received 
considerable injury by these public works, and Congress passed an 
act accordingly. (American State Papers, Claims, page 521.) 

Another case of perhaps greater hardship, and more closely analo- 
gous to the one now presented to Congress for relief, was that of An- 
toine Bienvenu, of Louisiana. The report of the Committee on 
Claims in this ease set forth that the claimant was owner of an ele- 
vant house situated below New Orleans, and between the positions 
ocenpied by the American and British armies in January, 1815. In 
consequence of this situation of the house and the two armies, it af- 
forded a shelter to the British army; and was by General Jackson 
ordered to be fired on with hot shot for its destruction. In conse- 
gnence of the destruction of the house and furniture the petitioner 
sustained considerable injury, and the committee, being of opinion 
that he was entitled to relief, reported a bill for that purpose. (Amer- 
ican State Papers, Claims, page 521.) 

A similar claim for indemnity for the erection of a battery in front 
of the house of John De Castanado by order of the commanding offi- 
cer of the United States Army, in consequence of which the house 
received much injury from the British artillery, was favorably re- 
ported at the same session by the House Committee on Claims. 

Another case closely analogous to the one now presented was the 
claim of the firm of Miller & Baker, of New York, which was paid 
by Congress in 1818. They had rented to the Quartermaster-General 
of the United States Army a house in Greenwich, Long Island, for 
the use and occupation of the troops of the United States, “ which 
said house,” (as is stated in the act of indemnity,) “used and occupied 
at the risk of the United States, was substantially burned down on the 
{th of March, 1813, while used and occupied as aforesaid.” The act 
appropriated the sum of 33,500 in full payment of the loss. (6 United 
States Statutes, 209.) 

Congress directed to be paid the sum of $3,367.66 to settle the 
claim of Samuel F. Hooker, of Sackett’s Harbor, for property taken 
and occupied for public use during the late war, and for a house and 
barn rented for barracks which were destroyed by the enemy. (6 
United States Statutes, 211.) 

Congress further paid by successive appropriations the following 
among other claims for the occupation of buildings and destruction 
of property by the troops of the United States during the invasion of 
New Orleans by the British : 
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Congress has likewise recognized in the fullest manner the obliga 
tion of the Government to pay for stores taken and property destroyed 
in the possession of loyal citizens during the war of the rebellion. Dy 
an act approved January 31, 1867, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
required to pay to Josiah O. Armes the sum of $9,500 for damages sus 
tained by him in consequence of the burning of his buildings aud the 
destruction of his property at Anandale, Fairfax County, Virginia, by 
the United States troops. (14 United States Statutes, 617.) 

And in the case of the Kentucky University, an institution of learn 
ing whose claim rests certainly upon no higher ground than that of 
a religious organization, for similar destruction of property by United 
States authority, Congress awarded the sum of $25,000 in full com 
pensation for the occupation of its buildings at Lexington, Kentucky, 
as a general hospital for United States soldiers during the war, This 
payment to the Kentucky University for the use of its buildings for 
purely military purposes was made in pursuance of an act approved 
as late as January 17, 1871, and recorded in the United States Statutes 
at Large, volume 16, page 678. 

In the creation also of the board known as the southern claims 
commissioners Congress has solemnly admitted the obligation of (| 
Government to pay for all stores, supplies, fences, and other simi! 


i 
bl 
property taken for the use of the United States Army from loyal citi 
zens during the entire war. Does the obligation to pay for such 
property, taken and used directly by the Army, rest upon any highes 
ground than that of payment for property destroyed by order of the 
commanding officer of the Union Army to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy ? 

It may be added, that in the still later instances of the Franco 
Prussian war of 1870-’71, the French Republic, although stagyering 
under the weight of an immediate war debt much greater than oul 
own, provided by statute for the payment to its loyal citizens of dam 
ages sustained by the French army as well as for the repayment of 
exactions levied by the German authorities. The sum of 100,000,000 
francs was appropriated to be at once supplied to these sufferers, be 
sides an additional sum of 6,000,000 franes to be distributed among 
those who suffered most in the operations attending the attack made 
by the French army to gain entrance into Paris. 

I have introduced this session two bills; one to pay the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, at Charleston, West Virginia, for the de 
struction of theirchurch building, and the other for the destruction of 
the building of the Baptist church in Greenbrier County, West Vir 
ginia. The evidence shows clearly that each of these cases falls 
within the law and precedents heretofore cited, and I contidently rely 
upon this Congress to reimburse the parties injured in each case. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. M. ROBBINS, 
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dent's annual message—- 

Mr. ROBBINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER ** When Louis Napoleon, twenty-two years ago, struck 
down the liberties of France by his celebrated coup @état and erected 
his throne on the ruins, he scarcely possessed more effective agencies 
for the accomplishment of his purposes than are now in the hands of 
the President of the United States. He had perhaps a more subsery- 
ient army, though unfortunately ours has often recently proved 
itself a convenient instrument for the perpetration of very gross out 
rages and invasions of popular rights. But if we look at other means 
and other tools for seizing and maintaining supreme autocratic power, 
we find our soldier President as well provided with them as was the 
prince President of 1851. Napoleon contrived to draw into alliance 
with him the money power, the monopolies, the soulless corporations 
of France—all, in short, who loved wealth more than liberty, and 
who wished for an energetic government to protect them in their un- 
just exactions, and against the complaints of the down-trodden masses. 
In like manner we have seen our President all through his administra 
tion court the support and the favor of the money lords to the neglect. 
of the interests of the toiling millions; and by his latest act, his veto 
of the bill for the expansion of the currency, he has thrown himself 
into the arms of the bankers, the monopolists, and the money- 
changers—the entire creditor class—and they are now singing pweans 


Besides many other cases, too numerous to be here quoted. 

Another instance of a building used for public purposes paid for by 
act of Congress will be found on page 711 of the sixth volume of the 
United States Statutes at Large. The sum of $3,000 was thereby appro- 
priated in full satisfaction for the destruction of the court-house of 
Calvert County, in the State of Maryland, during the late war with 
Great Britain, while the same was in the military occupancy of the 
United States, and in consequence thereof destroyed by fire. 

_Nor are the cases of indemnity for property destroyed by the neces- 
sities of warfare by any means confined to the war of the Revolution 
or to that with Great Britain in 1812~15. By the act of March 1, 
1843, William G. Saunders was paid for his store-house and dwelling- 
house, destroyed January 21, 1836, by order of Captain Pelton, United 
States Army, commander at Fort Brooke, Florida, to destroy the cover 
of the enemy in approaching the fort, so as to prevent the buildings 
being occupied and burned by the hostile Indians. This was during 
the Seminole war. 

_ The principle upon which nearly all the cases of indemnity for mil- 
itary losses have been paid by Congress is thus admirably set forth. 
In a report of the Committee on Military Affairs to the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1816, that principle is thus expressed: 

Whether it becomes the magnanimity of a government whose only object should 
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in his praise, while he turns his back upon the struggling debtors and 
toiling agriculturists of the West and South and leaves them to 
perish, crushed by a mountain of accumulated burdens. Even Napo- 
leon sought how he might favor the agriculturists. Grant utterly 
deserts them. 

To run out the parallel, however: Napoleon had his multitudes of 
deputies and prefects in all the provinces and a his crea- 
tures and tools, who owed their official being to his individual will, 
and were ready at a word from their nfaster to shape public opinion, 
and by cajolery, intimidation, or frand to carry elections 2s might 
he dictated by the central power, the silent sphinx, at Paris. The 
people were ingeniously deceived by the establishment of “ universal 
suffrage,” and led into the belief that they were the all-powerful 
arbiters of their own destiny, while this machine of “ universal suf- 
frage,” being manipulated by the interested agents of despotism, 
recorded not the will of the majority but the will of one man. And 
here we have the same “universal suflrage” and prostituted ballot, 
and a like multitude of officials and placemen dependent on one man 
for their positions and equally active in doing the bidding of their 
master at Washington, intimidating and corrupting the voters, con- 
trolling conventions, oppressing freemen, cheating the ignorant, 
manipulating ballot-boxes, enyineering clections, perpetrating frauds, 
and finally, when all else fails, committing the foulest usurpations 
in the contident and often well-founded hope that the master and 
the party they serve will uphold them in their daring outrages upon 
liberty, law, even decency. 

Such seems to me the parallel between the circumstances of the 
prince President and the soldier President—the situation of France 
in 1851-52 and America in 1974. In the one case we know the résult: 
usurpation, despotism, the empire, universal corruption like a worm 
eating out the heart of national virtue, and at length a collapse 
which astounded the world. In the other case what will be the 
event we must wait to see. 

I am frank to say, nevertheless, that I have small fear that Grant 
will try to play the role of Napoleon. I do not believe he is un- 
patriotic enough to do that. Far be it from ime todo him injustice 
by charging him with studied designs against the liberties of his 
country. But is it not a humiliating situation for us that we should 
owe our liberties to the forbearance of ®ne man? Moreover, among 
those who are to come after him, are we sure that there may not soon 
arise some one whose domineering and arbitrary spirit, brilliant fac- 
ulties, and consuming ambition may prompt him to put in exercise 
the mighty enginery which Grant forbears to use in its full force, and 
make us all his subjects ? 

Among the many reasons, some of which I shall endeavor to specify, 
why the present internal-revenue system ought at once to be totally 
abolished, is its tendency to centralization and the absorption of all 
power in the Federal Government and ultimately in the hands of one 
man. It works toward this result in many ways, as by introducing 
the constant surveillance of Federal officials into the daily employ- 
ments and most intimate affairs of the people, by augmenting the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts, and especially by adding so exten- 
sively to the patronage of the Executive. 

Before the introduction of this system the people truly felt that 
they governed themselves, and lightly did their own self-imposed 
yoke rest upon them; but now they painfully realize that they are 
governed—governed by strangers or by the sycophants of power, and 
grinding is the burden. On aman’sown land grow his own fruit trees 
planted by his own hand and laden with luscious fruits ripened by 
the bountiful sunlight of heaven. He feels that he onght to have 
the right to do what he pleases with that which is so truly his own. 
What he ought to do with it neither you nor I have a right to say; 
perhaps we might not think as he does about that. In the exercise 
of his indisputable privilege he chooses to convert his fruits into 
brandy, for the purpose of putting them into a form less perishable 
and more available for market, or for uses of various sorts in his own 
family or business. But in setting about this simple matter of util- 
izing the products of his own little orchard he finds himself at once 
under the prying supervision of some revenue underling, whose com- 
plex instructions and vexatious requirements must be duly complied 
with before it is lawful to start the fire under the still. And when 
at last the juice of the apple begins to trickle out in the form of 
brandy, your store-keeper or your mousing detective must be around 
to note and watch the operation and guard the spirits till the gauger 
comes to measure and stamp them. Nowhere in all these proceecd- 
ings are the honor and honesty of the citizen relied upon or appealed 
to. Atevery stage vou watch him and treat him as a suspected rogue. 
No wonder that under such a system he thinks it but fair te cheat 
you whenever he can. And if in an honest endeavor to comply with 
the laws he should commit an innocent mistake and thus involve 
himself in a technical difficulty, the Federal officials too often take 
alvantage of such an occasion to black-mail him heavily before they 
release him from the net in which sometimes they have designedly 
entangled him by confused instructions. Candid men may judge 
how great a tendency this daily interference of Federal agents in the 
most ordinary affairs of the people has to impress upon the popular 
mind the idea that power now resides only in the General Govern- 
ment; and such an impression insensibly induces acquiescence in all 
assuuptions of power by the Federal head. 

By the same system the jurisdiction and importance of the Federal 
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courts is vastly increased, insomuch that they are rapidly overshadow- 
ing the State courts. A few years ago the United States courts were 
practically unknown in North Carolina, their proceedings being coy- 
fined almost entirely to the adjudication of an occasional admiralty 
case, of which searcely one man in a thousand ever heard meutioy 
made, Now asession of the Federal court is a great event, and brings 
together throngs of citizens as jurors, parties litigant, or witnesses. 
from the most remote parts of the State,entailing great expenses, loss 
of time, and many inconveniences to the people. No single feature 
of the great revolution which has recently occurred in this country is 
more notable than the sudden growth which has taken place in the 
assumed powers and prerogatives of the Federal judiciary. I cannot 
now digress from the subject in hand to enter upon a full discussion 
of this matter; I may recur to it at some other time, and enlarge upon 
the manner in which the local administration of justice is being super- 
seded by your Federal courts. When the laws of North Carolina are 
violated it would seem but proper that the trial and punishment of 
the offender should be left to North Carolina tribunals. But under 
your legislation it is not so. The murderer, the robber, the ravisher 
indicted in the State courts has only to swear that he believes he 
cannot have justice done him in those courts, and it is contended 
under your recent laws that he is entitled to have his case removed 
to the United States courts for trial. In the jail at Raleigh there is 
to-day confined a man who committed a cold-blooded murder in Char- 
lotte four years ago; but the State whose law he thus violated is in- 
hibited from trying and punishing him unless your Supreme Court, to 
which the case has gone, shall decide that she has the right to do so, 
If he had been a white man and not a negro, doubtless death and the 
devil would have claimed him for their own long since. But I can- 
not now stop to give full and fitting notice, as I hope to do hereafter, 
to the ominous encroachments of the Federal tribunals upon the 
proper jurisdiction of the State courts. The subject is one of vast 
importance. There may be those who, in their overweening desire to 
see the power and prestige of the Federal Government augmented, 
may not deem it an evil to have the prerogatives of the Federal ju- 
diciary thus extended. But thoughtful patriots, in view of recent 
events, among which we have seen a State government overturhed 
by the decree of a Federal district judge, will perceive in the new 
assumptions of power on the part of the Federal judiciary the most 
imminent danger to that fundamental principle of liberty, local self- 
government. 

One of the greatest evils of the internal-revenue system and one 
which most tends to the centralization of power is the increased pat- 
ronage which it gives to the President. I do not know, nobody does 
know, precisely the number of officials, high and low, which the Ex- 
ecutive has by law the right to appoint, or nominate, which is usually 
the same as appointing them. Cabinet officers, judges, postmasters, 
customs officers, Indian agents, internal-revenue officials of every 
grade—all these are the actual or virtual appointees of the President, 
and a large portion of them belong to the internal-revenue service. 
Being the appointees of the President, most of them belong to his 
party and are personally and politically his supple tools and blind 
apologists and supporters. Justthinkofit! In a country possessing 
a republican form of government, wherein the people are said to have 
the right to elect their own rulers and officers, in a country where 
the idea of universal suffrage prevails, more than half of all the 
officers are elected by one man! What sort of republican govern- 
ment is this? Away with such republicanism ! 

In North Carolina, from the governor down to the clerk and constable 
of a township, our officials are chosen by the people. Whyshould it not 
be so in the case of the collectors and other principal officers of the inter- 
nal-revenue service? These officers, in the discharge of their duties, 
come into daily contact with the people, andthe mannerin which they 
perform their functions is of vital importance to the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people. Why not then allow them to beelected by the peo- 
ple whose most intimate concerns they are to oversee and pry into? If 
we were allowed to elect our own officers in this department we could 
no doubt find some North Carolinian to fill every placein ourState. As 
it now is we have a man from the State of Maine filling the office of 
supervisor of internal revenue for the States of North and South Caro- 
lina, from which I suppose we are to infer that the President thought 
he could not find in those two States, in either party, amy man who, in 
his opinion, was suitable for the position. Inthe name of the people of 
North and South Carolina I protest against such injustice. In either 
State and in either party can be found many men far more suitable 
and more worthy to be our supervisor of internal revenue than the 
man from Maine whom the Executive has placed over us. 

Give the people the privilege of choosing their own officers. If the 
internal-revenue system is not to be abolished forthwith, as it should 
be, at least grant the people the right to elect the collectors and all 
the other principal officials of that service in the respective districts. 
I demand this in the interest of the constituency I have the honor to 
represent. It is full time such a policy were adopted in vindication 
of popular liberty against the encroachments of the one-man power. 
There is no more propriety in depriving the people of the right to 
choose their collectors of internal revenue, for instance, than there 
would be in refusing them the privilege of electing their sheritis, 
solicitors, clerks, or Congressmen. 

As it is now, one man appoints all the myriads of revenne officers 
of every rank, whose duties ramify into every neighborhood and 
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bring them into daily contact with nearly every citizen throughout 
this broad land. Was there ever contrived in any country so vast 
and mighty an engine for the promotion of the v iews and schemes of 
the Chief Executive should he choose to put it to work? If he 
desired a re-election for a third or a fourth term, or even for life, how 
many thousands of these, his creatures and underlings all over the 
country, would throw up their hats for him and go to plotting in his 
interest - for an extension of his official term means an extension of 
theirown. Even now these multitudes of subordinate officials are 
not so much the servants of the public as they are the political 
avents of the President, through whom he seeks to shape the polities 
and control the elections in States and districts. We heard the angry 
protest of Massachusetts on this subject last year. If you have 
heard nothing of this sort from North Carolina, where such abuses 
are rampant, it is because the people there are so used to the inso- 
lent interference of Federal officials in their affairs that they have 
come to look upon it as one of the inevitables. Why, sir, in a dele- 
vation of six men, whom I chanced to see on their way to the con- 
vention Which nominated my opponent for Congress, five were officers 
of the United States Government. And in the canvass which fol- 
lowed for the seat I now hold here, great as was the ability and 
energy of my worthy competitor, his opposition was as a drop in the 
bucket to that which I had to encounter in the phalanx of revenue 
oflicials and placemen, many of whom were appointed to positions 
with no duty to perform except to draw their pay of $150 a month 
and ride day and night among the people electioneering for their 
candidates. It is inconceivable what activity they displayed and 
what expedients they resorted to, intimidating some of the voters 
by threats of prosecution, corrupting others by promises to wink at 
their evasions of the law, cajoling, bullying, browbeating; even 
going so far on one occasion as to present fire-arms at myself while 
on the platform making a speech, because I dared to denounce, in as 
jitting terms as I could, the infinitude of their villainy. 

If such things are to go on till they become chronic and invet- 
erate, how long willit be before the freedom of elections will entirely 
vanish and the ballot-box be nothing more than a machine for regis- 
tering the decrees of the man at the White House ? 

Another reason for abolishing the internal-revenue system is the 
demoralizing influence it exerts both upon its own oflicials and upon 
the people. It affords extraordinary facilities for peculation. Ido 
not wish by any means to make reckless and indiscriminate charges 
against those who are engaged in this service, many of whom are 
no doubt honest and upright men. But it is undeniable that for- 
tunes have been made by some of them very disproportionate to their 
lawful salaries; and it is well known that in many instances these 
oflicials use their positions to black-mail citizens by entrapping them 
into violations of the law and receiving money to quash proceedings 
or to wink at irregularities. But the system is still more demoral- 
izing in its influence upon many of the people. 

I have mentioned the mannér in which the people are watched by 
spies and informers in their daily employments, as if they were des- 
titute of honor and not to be trusted in their dealings with the Goy- 
ernment. Nothing can be more humiliating and degrading to the 
spirit of American freemen than this espionage. If possible it will 
make cheats and swindlers out of honest men. By the way you watch 
them you clearly intimate that they are expected to cheat you and run 
the blockade when they can; and they take care not to disappoint your 
expectations. If you would only trust the integrity of the people 
they would not fail you. But you pursue them with spies, and they 
dodge them. You seek to bind them with oaths and pledges, until 
oaths become a by-word and lose all sanctity. Inthe South since the 
war you have required us to swear so often that we have got to swear- 
ing when not required. Instead of this degrading process, if you 
must continue your internal taxation, why not adopt asimple and 
straightforward plan for ascertaining the amount of the taxables, 
like the State of North Carolina does? The State simply requires 
each citizen to give in the list of his taxable property himself, and 
takes his word for it except in unusual cases. In like manner, why 
cannot the United States allow every man to give in the amount of 
spirits he makes or tobacco he raises or manufactures? In my opinion 
you would thus come nearer getting a correct account of these things 
than by your present.plan; and by simplifying and cheapening your 
method of collecting the tax a much larger amount of it would reach 
the Treasury. 

_ But the revenue system is further demoralizing by the great mul- 
titude and variety of offices it creates, which, it is no secret, are con- 
sidered in North Carolina, and perhaps elsewhere, principally as baits 
with which to cateh hungry democratic gudgeons and land them safe in 
the radical party. The rank and file of that party in the South consists 
mainly of the negroes, with whom are united a small number of plain, 
honest men who entertained Union sentiments during the wars and 
were induced to become republicans through their prejudices. The 
leaders of the party are almost all men once bitter democrats who 
have gone over to the radicals in the hope of securing office or mak- 
ing money; and I know of no instance where a previously respect- 
able man goes over to them except in anticipation of receiving some 
appointment as the price of his tergiversation. 

This occasional metamorphosis of an impecunious democrat into an 
office-holding radical is a process extremely curious to watch. Most 
likely the individual has been blatant and extreme in his professions 
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of democracy ; perhaps a bloody secessionist. But the tirst thing you 
know the active partisan grows strangely silent and reserved; he 
mopes around like a chicken with the gapes, with feathers frowzled ; 
he avoids as far as he can the company of former comrades, is sheep- 
ish and downeast, cannot look a man in the face, but looks ashamed, 
like he felt mean and was about to do a mean thing. When you see 
these signs the poor fellow is near his end—the end, I mean, of his 
honorable and self-respecting existence, Very soon he isin some Fed- 
eral office, and professes to have found out the mistakes in his former 
opinions and accordingly changed them! So much for the corrupting 
and demoralizing tendencies of the internal-revenue system. 

The system ought also to be abolished on account of the inequality 
of the burdens it imposes upon different sections of the Union, and 
particularly because it oppresses the agricultural interest. The larger 
portion of this revenue is raised on spirits and tobaceo, both of which 
are products of the husbandman. ‘The tillage of the soil is the foun- 
dation of all other employments and the true key to national wealth 
in acountry possessing asoil and climate like ours. Taxation, there- 
fore, which lays its heaviest burdens upon this most essential calling 
must be unwise and mischievous. Here isa point to which the gran 
gers would do well to direct special attention. It is sometimes. said 
that tobacco and spirits are luxuries, and that it is all right to tax 
them as such. But they are no luxuries to him who produces them. 
The labor which it takes to produce them is as hard as any other, and 
is entitled to its reward without unjust and unequal taxes being levied 
upon it. We are also told that the tax falls not upon the producer, 
but the consumer, by making him pay an enhanced price. But plain 
common sense, as well as the simplest principles of political economy 
teach that if the demand for these articles is such that consumers will 
pay the high prices for them, they would buy them at the same or 
nearly the same high prices if the tax were taken off, which would 
thus be a clear gain to the producer. Whoever buys tobacco from 
the farmer to mannfacture and sell again will of course pay the 
farmer a less price for it when he knows he has to pay another price 
forit in the shapeof atax. These principles seem to me self-evident, 
and clearly prove the fallacy of the doctrine that the producer loses 
nothing by the tax on what he produces. 

But these taxes bear unequally upon certain sections and States. 
Nearly all the tobacco is grown in seven or eight of the thirty-seven 
States. The tobacco belt is as well defined as the cotton region, and 
includes Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It is a 
southern and western interest. By taxing it you impose a dispropor 
tionate burden on these already depressed communities, and allow 
the rich States of the Northeast to escape their just share of revenue 
exactions; this; too, while they have plenty of money themselves, 
and persistently refuse to allow any expansion of the currency so that 
the West and South could command the means to pay the heavy taxes 
thus levied on them. 

For all the reasons mentioned, and others which I must pass over, 
this whole system of internal taxation ought to be uprooted and 
other means for raising the necessary revenue devised. I know we 
have a large debt to pay growing out of the war, and the current ex- 
penses of the Government must be met. But I am sure these latter 
expenses might be retrenched greatly. It is incredible that a govern- 
ment which cost but seventy-five millions annually fifteen years 
since, under what was then denounced as an extravagant administra- 
tion, should now cost one hundred and seventy-five or two hundred 
millions, if proper economy prevailed, Then, as to the debt, we should 
only aim to keep the interest paid and a very small annual amount 
on the principal to show that we mean to pay it, and postpone the 
payment of the main debt till the next generation, when this country 
will be one of the richest and most populous on earth and can pay off 
this debt without feeling it. If this plan be adopted we can so cur- 
tail the amount of money required that a moderate increase of duties 
on imports will provide for all our wants; and however we may re- 
gret to see the tariff increased, it will certainly be less objectionable 
than the present system of internal revenue, which could thus be dis- 
pensed with. Both the old whig and democratic ae always 
agreed that a tariff for necessary revenue was good policy; they only 
differed in those days as to the propriety of going further than this. 

If, however, the internal-revenue system is to be continued, amend- 
ments ought to be made which would ameliorate its evils and bur- 
dens. I have already suggested some of these amendments in the 
course of my remarks, among which are the election of the chief 
revenue officers, (practicable by altering the Constitution, if not by 
congressional enactinent, and essential, if the system is to be per- 
petuated,) and allowing the amount of tobacco raised, or spwits 
made, to be given in by the producer, as the States now require taxa- 
bles to be listed, and without the surveillance of informers and spies. 
Besides these, many other amendments should be made. The tax on 
brandy should be abolished ; for it brings into the Treasury a com- 
paratively small revenue, while it seriously harasses a large number 
of citizens. Store-keepers at small distilleries ought to be dispensed 
with. In my district many distilleries do not average a product of 
more than ten gallons of spirits daily, on which the tax is seven dol- 
lars; and yet at each one of these distilleries a store-keeper is re- 
quired, whose pay is four dollars a day. This and other expenses 
}make the cost of collection in such cases greater than the amount 
| collected. Surely the people can be trusted far enough to allow them 
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to give in their own statement of spirits made at these little distil- 
leries, such for instance as do not exceed a capacity of twenty-five 
yallons aday. I have introduced a bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, providing that in these cases the 
distiller shall report his monthly product of spirits to the collector, 
store-keepers to be dispensed with. The bill also contains a sec- 
tion reducing the tax on brandy to fifty cents per gallon. I hope this 
bill may receive favorable consideration in this House. 

Another very great injustice is done by the law to the producers of 
tobaceo. It is the provision which forbids the tobacco-grower from 
sclling to anybody except to a licensed dealer, a manufacturer, or an 
agent buying for exportation. This limits the purchasers to a small 
number of men, and of course reduces the price. So extraordinary a 
law ought not to exist a day longer. Why refuse to the grower of 
tobacco the privilege of a free and open market? Why not let him 
sell to whoever will pay him the most for his commodity? Everybody 
else can do this. Why discriminate against him in this unjust man- 
ner? 

There are many other points in connection with this subject which 
I should be glad totouch did time permit. But I see my hour is run- 
ning out and I must close. If what I have said shall induce the House 
to take this matter into consideration and either abolish the internal- 
revenue system, or at least reform its most tlagrant evils and abuses, 
I shall be well repaid for the trouble of making these remarks. 

I thank the House for the patience and attention with which it has 
heard me. 


Improvement of the Flint, Chattahoochee, and Apalachicola Rivers, 


SPEECH OF ITON. R. H. WHITELEY, 


OF GEORGLA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May De 127 i, 


The Tlouse being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. No. 1025) to provide for the improvement of the Flint and Chatta- 
hoochee Rivers in the State of Georgia— 


Mr. WHITELEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whatever differences of opinion may have existed 
in the past as to the power of Congress to devise and carry out a sys- 
tem of internal improvements, it may be assumed at the present day 
as beyond serious debate. The continuous exercise of the power so 
to do, illustrated in every section of the Union and indorsed by re- 
peated verdicts of the people, forbids the practical statesman to hesi- 
tate or doubt. Nor can the policy of such an exercise of power be 
doubted when we look at the magnificent results of the workings of 
the system, as evidenced in every locality where the watchfui eye 
of the nation has discovered the need of and furnished the necessary 
aid, 

What are some of these results? Look at the development of the 
great West and the increased vitality of her industries. Look at the 
wilderness redeemed and made productive ; at the cities and villages 
which have an existence from and through internal improvements 
alone; at the miles of dreary waste made from the same causes to 
blossom and become auxiliary to the wealth of the nation, and you 
will see some of its beneficent results. 

With a view to the increased development of the section I have the 
honor in part to represent, I moved during the first session of the 
Forty-second Congress for a survey of the bay and harbor of Apa- 
lachicola, and also for the survey of the Chattahoochee River, one of 
the tributaries of the Apalachicola, which surveys were allowed and 
provided for in the act of July 11, 1870. The surveys being incom- 
plete at the opening of the second session of the Forty-second Con- 
gress, | again moved for their continuation, and for the survey in 
«midition thereto of the Apalachicola and Flint Rivers; which was 
allowed and provided for in the act of June 10, 1872. 

The surveys being incomplete during the Forty-second Congress, 
no application for an appropriation to carry on the work of improve- 
ments was made. On the 7th of January, 1874, a bill was introduced 
into the House, being that which we are now considering, appropri- 
ating the sum of $100,000 for the improvement of the Flint and Chat- 
tahoochee Rivers. To the locality and character of these streams I 
invite your attention. 


APALACHICOLA, FLINT, AND CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVERS. 


The Apalachicola River is formed by a union of the Flint and 
Chattahoochee Rivers at or about the southwest corner of the State 
of Georgia, and runs about due south through the State of Florida, 
emptying into the Atlantic Ocean through the bay of Apalachicola. 

The Chattahoochee River rises in Northeastern Georgia, runs south- 
west until it reaches the line of Alabama and Georgia, at or near 
West Point; and thence south, being the dividing line between the 
States of Georgia and Alabama, from near West Point to where it 
strikes the northern boundary of the State of Florida; and thence 
to its junction with the Flint, being the boundary line between 
Georgia and Florida. 
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The Flint rises in the Blue Ridge Mountains in Northwestern Geor- 
gia, and runs nearly due south until it intersects with the Chatta- 
hoochee and forms the Apalachicola River. 

The navigable length of these rivers is as follows: 


Miles 
The Apalachicola from its mouth to the junction of the Flint and Chattahoo. ; 
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We find in Executive Document No. 241, of the second session of 
the Forty-second Congress, page 7, the following information as to the 
immediate surrounding of these rivers. 

On the Chattahoochee River are the flourishing cities of Columbus and Eufaula, 
six towns, seven warchouses, and ninety-one other landings. 

On the Apalachicola River are the city of Apalachicola, the towns of Bristol and 
Chattahoochee, two warehouses, and thirteen other landings. 

On the Flint, Bainbridge, two warehouses, and ten other landings. 


While the following railroad connections are shown in the above 
report to connect with this line of water navigation : 

Centering at Columbus, are— 

1. The Georgia Central, through Macon to Savannah, with a branch from Macon 
to Atlanta. 

2. Mobile and Girard, through Union Springs, where it crosses the Montgomery 
and Eufaula, to Girard, its present terminus. : 

3. Columbus and West Point, (Georgia.) 

4. (Under construction.) Bainbridge, Cuthbert and Columbus. 

5. (Under construction.) North and South, from Columbus to Rome. 

Centering at Eufaula, are— 

1. Eufaula and Montgomery. 

2. Southwestern Railroad, (from Eufaula to Macon.) 

3. (Under construction.) Vicksburgh and Brunswick, (built as far as Troy.) 

At Fort Gaines— 

A branch of the Southwestern. 

At Chattahoochee— 

Jacksonville and Pensacola, (running from Jacksonville to Chattahoochee.) 


North, east, and west do these lines of railroad, in addition to the 
vater transportation furnished by the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
connecting therewith by steamers from New Orleans to Apalachicola, 
carry to and from this line of four hundred and fifty miles of water 
navigation the productions of the several States bordering thereon, 
and in addition bring to be borne thereon the grain and bacon of the 
great West, which yearly is shipped in large quantities to mect the 
demands of the cotton-planters of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 

I now ask your attention to the character of the obstructions in 
the rivers being considered, and to the necessity of the improvement 
of the same. 

APALACHICOLA RIVER. 


The principal obstruction to the safe navigation of the Apalachi- 
cola River is at a point known as the “ Moccasin Slough or Bryan's 
Cut-off.” In regard to this point A. N. Damrell, captain of engineers, 
in Executive Document No. 65, first session Forty-third Congress, says 
of Mack’s survey of this river: 

He reports a sufficient depth of water all along the river, exeept at Moccasin 
Slough or Bryan’s Cut-off, where the river, obstructed by piles driven by the con- 
federate authorities during the war, and by an accumulation of drift-logs since, 
has forced a narrow and very crooked channel through its bank into the river 
Styx. 

The straightening and widening of this channel and the removal of the snags in 
the river are considered all that is necessary to insure a depth of water of six 
feet and sufliciently good navigation at all seasons, and $80,333 is estimated as the 
cost of these improvements. 

An appropriation of $30,000 is recommended for the prosecution of these works 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875. 


Assistant Engineer Mack, who in person made the survey of the 
Apalachicola River, says in the same document, page 9, in regard to 
this obstruction : 


The most serious difficulty to be met with ou the river occurs thirty-seven miles 
above Apalachicola, and commonly known 2s Moccasin Slough. (See sheet No. 2.) 
During the late war the confederate authorities caused obstructions, consisting of 
— logs, &c., to be placed near this point, for the pure of preventing the 

Tnited States vessels from ascending the river. These obstructions were the means 
of stopping the descending trees, drift, &c., till after a time a complete dam was 
imet The water, prevented from following its natural course, forced a passag: 
at about one and a half miles above the obstructions through to the river Styx, a 
distance of 3.100 feet, and, following the Styx for about three-quarters of a mile 
reached the Apalachicola again. The passage from where it leaves the Apalachii 
cola to where it strikes the Styx is called Moccasin Slough. On the sketch mack 
by Mr. C. F. Trill, accompanying this report, and marked A, it is designated as 
Bryan's Cut-off. 

n descending the river, the entrance to the slough is very difficult, caused by its 
running a short distance parallet with the river, but in an opposite direction. [tis 
only from eighty to one hundred feet wide, and is also very crooked. The current 
is over five miles per hour, due to a fall of 2.8 feet, for itis to be borne in mind that 
the distance via the slough and Styx is from twoto three miles shorter than by way 
of the old channel, which accounts for the heavy fall and strong current. It has, 
however, from ten to twenty-six feet of water throughout. 

I would strongly recommend the widening and straightening of the slough, as 
indicated in heavy red dotted lines on sheet No. 2, as the cheapest means of obtain- 
ing a good channel through this difficult place. 

he only objection that can be urged against it is that the current produced by 
the rapid fall is too great, but this is of slight moment, particularly as the improve 
ment will enable the steamers to pass with a full head of steam, while the cost of 
removing the obstructions would be enormous in comparison with the benelits to 
be derived from it. 


These statements, both as to the existence and nature of the 
obstructions on the Apalachicola River, as well as the necessity lor 
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and cost of their removal, will I hope be sufficient to satisfy the House 


as to the real condition of that river, and the justice of making an 
appropriation for its improvement. 
CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER. 

Walter Griswold, assistant engineer in charge of the survey of this 
river, says in his report of the survey, to be found in Executive Doc- 
nment No..65, first session Forty-third Congress, that— 

rhe Chattahooche River is a navigable stream from Columbus, Georgia, to the 
junction with Flint River, a little above Chattahoochee, Florida, a distance of one 


were surveyed in the year 1871, under the direction of General Simpson. 

The country along the river for nearly its whole length consists of extensive 
Jlantations having plenty of timber and water, but at the present time sadly neg- 
ected, yet capable of the highest state of cultivation. Its banks are composed of 
limestone and sand, and are protected by a thick growth of trees of different kinds. 
At Eufaula they rise to a height of 50 feet, and gradually diminish till they become 
only 10 feet at its junction with the Flint. The fall per mile at Lufaula is 8 inches, 
at Gordon 5 inches, and at its mouth 9 inches, while the width at the former place 
is 200 fect, and at the latter 500 feet. 

Freshets occur annually in January, February, or March. The highest known 
eccurred in 1831, 1841, and 1872; that in 1872 raised 70 feet above ordinary low 
water at Eufaula, and 20 feet at the mouth of tho river, overflowing the country 
fora great distance. The usual rise docs not exceed 435 feet at Eufaula. The 








souadings have been reduced to the low water of 1872. 

There are at present engaged on this river, as well as on the Apalachicola and 
Flint, five stern-wheel steamers, owned and controlled by the Georgia Central and 
Southwestern Railroad Company. ‘These vessels draw from three to five feet of 
water, depending upon the weight of their cargoes. The citizens of Eufaula, and 
others equally interested in the commerce of the rivers, are discussing the propricty 
of establishing another line of boats, and are anxiously awaiting the action of the 
Government in relation to their improvement. 


And Captain Damrell, in his report based upon that of the assistant 
engineer in charge of the survey, says: 

Although I am convinced that a more careful examination of the obstructions to 
navigation on this river would reduce the figures in estimate No. 3 considerably, 
and that at some future time it may become necessary to increase the depth of the 
channel, I consider the improvements included in estimates Nos. 1 and 2 sufficient 
for the present requirements of navigation, and would recommend an appropri- 
ation of $50,000, to be expended in removing snags, wrecks, and loose rocks from 
the present channel, during the fiscal year cnding June 30, 1875. 

‘ FLINT RIVER. 

Henry K. Hodges, assistant engineer in charge of the survey of this 
river, in the report of the survey made by him, and to be found in Ex- 
ecutive Document No. 65, says: 


Flint River traverses a bed of lime-rock pretty much all the way down, and is con- 
stantly fed by subterranean streams. The duration of tloods in this river is short, 
scldom lasting over seven or eight days, occurring after heavy rains, taking about 
seven days to reach the maximum height after the downfall. After reaching th 
maximum height it luctuates for a fow days and then falls rapidly. It has been 
known to keep ten or twelve feet above low water for two months at a time, but it 

only kept at this stage by frequent rains. ‘The stage of the river at the time we 
commenced the survey seemed to be its normal condition, to wit, about two feet 

ove the extreme low-water elevation of 1855, a well-known low-water year all 
over the southern country. 

rhe highest water known occurred in 1841, lasting from the 11th of March tothe 
ih, and is called the Harrison freshet. It reached an elevation of twelve feet, 
iigher than any previous freshet within the recollection of the present generation. 
ib 1852 it cee a greater height than it had reached since 1641, and in 1862 and 
72 it was again very high, being within two feet of the height of the Harrison 
roshet. 

‘The character of the obstructions are very similar, and I might almost say a 
repetition of the other, being composed almost entirely of small loose rock, a soft 
friabic fossil limestone, which henlene on exposure to the air, casy of access from 
tle shore, but In some instances will requite the assistance of a snag-boat to re- 
move the larger rocks. 

And Captain Damrell, in his report, based upon that of Assistant 
Engineer Hodges, says: 

The principal obstructions to the navigation of Flint River are its rock shoals 
formed chieily of loose rocks of various sizes, which become more frequent as we 
ascend the river from its junction with the Chattahoochee. 

Lhe rocky nature of the river-bed, although somewhat increasing the cost, will 
insure greater permanency to the works necessary for its improvement. 

Mr. Hodges makes his estimate on a basis of a three-foot channel at extreme low 
water, giving at the ordinary stage of the river a depth of from four to five feet, 
which for the class of boats usually navigating these waters I consider quite sutti- 
cient. 

The cost of obtaining this depth of channel, one hundred feet wide, is estimated 
as follows: From Chattahoochee to Newton, seventy-one and three-fourths miles, 
the estimated cost is $118,105, and from Newton to Albany, a distance of thirty- 
three and one-quarter miles, $66,757, making a total of $184,862, or an average of 
$1,760 per mile. 

Lrecommend on appropriation of $50,000 for the improvement of this river for 
tho fiscal year ending June 30, 1875. 


_ Having given the judgment of the engineer officers in regard to the 
rivers named and the amounts that should be appropriated to improve 
the same for the next fiscal year, I will now present the evidence of 
the absolute necessity for at least a partial performance of the work 
at once. 


Walter Griswold, the assistant engineer who made the survey of the 
Apalachicola and Chattahoochee Rivers, says, in his report of the 
survey to be found at page 15,in Executive Document No. 65, before 
referred to: 


The following partial list of steamers wreckedon snags on the Chattahoochee and 
Apalachicola Rivers will forcibly impress the necessity of their removal as one of 
the first steps toward the establishment of a safe navigation, viz: 

Steamer Mary, near Gilbert's Landing. 

Steamer Eagle, several persons drowned. 

Steamer Charleston. 

Steamer Mist, above Rock Island. 

Steamer Harriet, at Live Oak Bend. 

Steamer Alice, at Ricos. 

Steamer Syrene, at mouth of Flint River. 

Steamer Music, at Moccasin Slough. 


Steamer Floridian. 
Steamer Virginia. 
Steamer Augusta. 
Steamer Van Buren, at Blountstown. 
Steamer Palmetto, at ILurricane, a little above Apalachicola. 
Steamer Magnolia, at Hurricane, a little above Apalachicola. 
Steamer Falcon, at Bloody Blulf. 
The sunken steamers in turn become obstructions, and one instanee {3 given when 
the steamer Laura was lost on the wreck of the J. C. Calhoun. at Bristol. 


This statement applied to such streams, and admitted to be only a 
partial list of the steamers wrecked on two of the three rivers we 
seek to improve, will convey to the House the reasons which impel 
us to appeal to Congress for aid in their improvement. 

Protection to life and property on the navigable waters of the 
Union have at all times been regarded as the highest motive that 
could impel the national Legislature to action, and if we do not make 
a case which shows that both are imperiled, then we ask what evi 
dence will sufiice ? 

But not only does Congress recognize its duty to protect life and 
property on the navigable rivers of the United States, but it stands 
pledged by a long series of legislative acts to make the navigation 
of such rivers both easy and safe. In this we have a double assur- 
ance for the aid we so much need. 

We are aware it is urged that now is an unpropitious hour to enter 
upon the work of improvement. 

We answer, no hour is unpropitious for a great and paternal Goy 
ernment to commence to make secure the life and property of het 
citizens, nor can any demands of retrenchment and economy absolve 
her from that obligation. 

In recognition of the condition of the country we have not and will 
not urge an bnmediate commencement of the real improvements con- 
templated in the survey. All we ask is that such sumbe appropri 
ated as will remove the obstructions that actually endanger life and 
property, and forbid the investment of capital in attempts to stock 
our rivers with steamers suited to our wants. 


Taxation of Railroad Lands. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. W. KENDALL, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 11, 1274, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 3281) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend an set to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River 
to the Pacitic Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,” approved July 2, 1864—[previding for the 
taxation of lands granted to the Union Pacitice and Central Pacitic Railroads. | 
Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, very often the simplest statement is 

the best argument. It is so in this case. A few plain facts are more 

convincing than elaborate declamation, more eloquent than any 
rhetoric. 

The bill provides for the local taxation within the States and Ter 
ritories of the vast tracts of land granted by the act of July 2, 1864, 
to aid in the construction of the Pacific Railroads. These lands have 
been withdrawn from market, and severed from the public domain ; 
they are not open to pre-emption or homestead entry; they are, to 
all intents and purposes, the property of the companies to which they 
have been granted; they are mortgaged by these companies and 
enormous revennes derived therefrom ; yet only in insignificant degree 
are they subject to local taxation. 

Consider the extent of these land grants. That we may see this at 
a glance, I refer to a report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office made to this House January 10, 1872. From this report 
(Executive Document No. 43, Forty-second Congress) it appears that 
the Pacific Railroads are entitled to receive by virtue of their grants 
133,910,000 acres ; but have received patents for only 1,686,442 acres. 
This amount only is subject to local taxation. And to come nearer 
to the interest of the people whom I have the honor to represent, I 
add this statement derived from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office: 

The estimated quantity of land within the State of Nevada that will inure to the 
Central Pacific Railroad under its grant is 5,500,000 acres. 

Of fhis vast amount not one acre has yet been patented to the com- 
pany, consequently not a dollar of revenve from all these lands has 
ever been derived to the State. It maybe asked, what is the quality 
or character of these lands? Why, sir, they are among the best and 
most valuable in the State of Nevada. They embrace the bottom 
lands along the valleys of the Humboldt and Truckee Rivers, In 
the Sierras they include some of the finest forests in the world. There 
they are of immense value, but valuable only for the forests which 
are being rapidly swept away. These gone—as they will be very 
soon—the soil, the land itself, is worthless for any purpose. Sir, the 
settler in my State on the alternate seciions contiguous to these rail- 
road lands, struggling against the adverse forces of nature to rear 

his humble cabin, to reclaim the wilderness, and to make a hoine, itn- 
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mediately is confronted by the tax-gatherer and, in default of pay- 
ment, his land is sold, and by law of the State sold without redemp- 
tion 

Do you wonder that we have felt very keenly this unequal condi- 
tion of affairs, this unjust distribution of the burdens of our State 
and local governments? Do you wonder that this feeling has found 
expression in a solemn memorial of the Legislature at its last session— 
a memorial that sets forth so well and so earnestly this great griev- 
ance that I reproduce it here, with a copy of the record of the vote 
thereon, and make it a part of my remarks: 


Whereas by the fourth section of an act of the Congress of the United States, 
approved July 1, 1862, and the sixth section of an act of the Congress of the United 
States, approved July 2, 1864, it is provided that whenever the Central Pacific Rail 
road Company shall have completed and equipped twenty consecutive miles of 
railroad and telegraph line, and it shall so appear to the President of the United 
States by the reports of the commissioners for that purpose appointed, patents 
shall issae conveying to said company the right and title to the lands granted in 
aid of the constraction of said railroad and telegraph line; and whereas said rail- 
rol and telegraph line have long since been reported and certitied complete 
throughout the entire line and route by the commissioners thereunto appointed ; 
and whereas, in consequence of restrictive and embarrassing orders issued by the 
honorable Seeretary of the Interior, said railroad company has neglected to apply 
for or receive patents for said lands lying within the bounds of the State of Ne- 
vada, and has consequently been unable to return said lands for taxation, thereby 
depriving the State of taxes on the same ; and whereas a large portion of said land 
is valuable only for the timber growing upon it, and is being stripped by trespass- 
ers of the timber and rendered valueless to the State, the Goneral Government, and 
said railroad company; and whereas it has been represented that the railroad com- 
pany has been refused patents for their lands by the rulings of the honorable Sec 
retary Of the Interier: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the senate, (the assembly concurring,) That our Senators be, and they 
are hereby, instracted, and our member of Congress be, and he is hereby, requested, 
to use all honorable endeavors to secure the passage of a law setting aside the or- 
ders of the honorable Secretary of the Interior which prevent said railroad soupeng 
from making application for patents for said lands, and requiring said railroad 
company to make application for said lands, and also requiring the honorable Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue patents for said lands at the earliest day practicable. 

Resolved, That each of our Senators and our member of Congress be, and they are 
hereby, requested to transmit, at an early day, to his excellency the governor, any 
information they may have relative to railroad lands in the State of Nevada. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be, and he is hereby, requested to 
transmit cople aof these resolutions to each of our Senators and our Representative 
in Conzress, to the Seeretary of the Interior, and to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Ollice. 

ISRAEL CRAWFORD, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
CHAS. F. BICKNELL, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
JOHN BOWMAN, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
A. WHITFORD, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 

(On which is the following indorsement :) 

Senate concurrent resolution No. 47: Resolution relative to Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company obtaining patents to lands. Introduced February 12, 1873, in the 
senate; February 21, 1873, passed by the following vote: Yeas 21, nays 0. 

T. A. WATERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Reeeived February 24, 1873, in the assembly; March 3, 1873, passed by the fol- 
owing vote: Yeas 38, nays 2. 
A. WHITFORD, Clerk. 


STaTeE OF NEVADA, Secre tary’s Office, as: 


I, J. D. Minor, secretary of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true, full, and correct copy of the original concurrent resolution 
“relative to Central Pacific Railroad Company obtaining patents to lands,” as the 
same remains now on file in my office 

in witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State 

Done at office in Carson City, Nevada, this 14th day of — A. D. 1874. 

[SEAL.] . D. MINOR, 

Secretary of State. 


These companies either own the lands that have been granted in 
aid of their reads or they do not own them. If they own these lands, 
they should py taxes upon them as upon their property, in like man- 
ner as the natural person or the individual citizen is compelled to 
pay taxes upon his property. If they do not own them, let them re- 
vert to the Government and to the people—be open to occupation by 
those who will improve them and make them a source of State and 
national revenue and of individual wealth. 


As to the value of these lands, notice what one of these companies 
says through an oflicial report—the report of G. M. Dodge, chief en- 
gineer of the Union Pacific: 


Our lands may be considered as divided into two classes—those that are avail able 
for settlement now and those that need continual water, or irrigation, to render 
them susceptible of cultivation. Of the first class we can count all the lands for 
two hundred miles west of Omaha, nearly 2,000,000 acres. Of the second class we 
have all the lands in the Platte from near Fort Kearney to Julesburgh, one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, of which we can say that 1,152,000 acres can be made im- 
mediately available without mach expense to the company, asthe Platte River rans 
centrally through this number of acres, aud it could all be irrigated by simple ace- 
quias, or ditches, taken out by any one and at any point. To make the 1,152,000 
acres between these two points available, the canals, ditches, or acequias would 
have to be carried back onto the bluifs ; and until the Platte Valley proper is settled 
and farmed the benetit to the company would not justify the cost. At the eastern 
base of the mountains there are about 600,000 acros that could be irrigated. In the 
Laramie plains, from the Black Hills to the Bitter Creek plains, there are about 
1,000,000 acres that could be readily and cheaply irrigated, either by the purchaser 
and farmer, or the company, as flowing at suitable distances through these lands, 
at right angles to their length, are the Big and Little Laramie Rivers, Cooper's 
Croek, Rock Creek, the Medicine Bow River, and the North Fork of the Platie, all 
tigwing sutlicient water to irrigate every acre. 
eee Green River to Salt Lake Valley there are about 2,000,000 acres in the val- 
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leys of Green River, Henry's, Black's, and Ham's Forks, the Muddies, Bear River, 
Weber River, and in the valley of Great Salt Lake proper. All these lands can ba 
readily — with water from the above-named streams, not only for irrigating 


purposes, but these streams all furnish fine mill privileges, and flow plenty of 
water the year round for both purposes, so that we might answer that to-day the 
company have lands to the amount of 6,752,000 acres that could be placed in the 
market as fit for present settlement, and susceptible of immediate cultivation 
without any more cost or delay to the settler than the farmers of Colorado, Utah! 
and California have suffered in opening up their farms. ° * * 

The company and the country have labored under a misapprehension as to the 
timber along or in the vicinity of the road. The fact that for the entire length of 
the road very little timber is growing immediately upon the line has created the 
belief that there is very little in that country. Assuming that there is only sufi 
cient for the purpose of fuel east of the Black Hills, we can safely estimate and 
fully demonstrate that from that point west the pineries are so extensive that they 
will supply all that country with lumber, the road with ties, &c. P 

The at of timber, commencing in the Black Hills, follows parallel to the line 
on the south, covering the slopes and filling the cafions of the Rocky Mountains 
that form the southern view of the Laramie Plains, the Medicine Bow Mountains. 
the Elk, and all the numerous spurs jutting out from the main range, while the 
heads of the Laramie, the Medicine Bow, the North Fork of the Platte, &c., rise jy 
these pineries, and furnish by their waters cheap transportation for their prodi: 
tions to our lines, less than thirty miles away. 

Passing ‘the North Fork of the Platte, the pineries south of Sage Creek. at 
Bridger’s Pass, Black Butte, and bordering Current Creek, will all be made avai! 
able some day. No stream flows from them toward our line, but from points on 
the line they may all be reached by twenty or thirty miles’ travel. West of Green 
River the slopes of the Uintah and Wahsatch, and the immense caiions of that 
bold range, are covered and filled with fine timber. The heads of Henry's Fork. 
Black's Fork, Bear and Weber Rivers, are in immense timber groves and readily 
accessible to the line. 

On the north we find the tributaries of Green River, New Fork, &c., heading in 
the finest pine, hemlock, and sprnce forests anywhere east of the great basin, and 
all the forests on the castern slopes of the Bear River, Snake River, and Green 
River ranges of mountains are available to us, as their productions can be carried 
to Green River and floated to our crossing. I hold, and am confident, that time 
will justify the opinion that the road will receive an immense revenue from this 
source as soon as the demand is such as to justify the development of this invalua- 
ble source of wealth. 


The report from which the above paragraphs are quoted was made 
January 1, 1868, and certainly the lands are not less valuable now ; 
and if the timber since then has been utilized by the company, so 
much has been gained by it, as in the case of the Central Pacitic Com- 
pany above referred to, in the evasion of taxation upon what only 
has given these lands any value. 

I have thus in the briefest and simplest manner possible to me 
called the attention of the House to this great and manifest injustice. 


In the name of good government, let the remedy be applied as this 
bill provides. 





Centennial Celebration. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN COBURN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 8, 1874, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2986) to appropriate $3,000,000 in aid of the centennial cele- 
bration and international exhibition of 1876. 

Mr. COBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am and have been opposed to this 
appropriation of $3,000,000 for the centennial celebration of 1876. 
I oppose it because we cannot afford it. That amount is more than 
we can apply now to such a purpose. But this sum, if any is granted, 
must be followed by other and larger appropriations. ‘Ten millions 
will be required to carry out the work respectably, and perhaps 
a much larger sum. This will be less than has been expended at 
Vienna on such an occasion, and our people cannot well afford to do 
less than Austria has done for an international exhibition. We can 
now barely pay expenses and the interest on the debt; good sense 
requires us to discharge these obligations first. At present the difli- 
culties in the way of business, the stringency of the times, and the 
losses and hardships of the people seem to me an insurmountable 
obstacle to the necessary appropriations. These considerations govern 
me and are paramount to all others. 

I hope to see a grand jubilee of all our people on the Fourth of July, 
1876. I believe we will have one. I believe it can be accomplished 
without very great expenditures. That will be a season such as. na- 
tions rarely see, and, in my judgment, should be celebrated in another 
way than by an internationalexhibition. No patriot can look to the 
centennial of our national birth without a glow of pride and emotions 
of intense interest. All good citizens glory in the approach of that 
day. All unite in the earnest desire that it may receive a fitting na- 
tional celebration. Let that be done by our people everywhere. Let 
it be done especially in the great city of Philadelphia, where our Dec- 
laration of Independence was made. While I oppose this appropria- 
tion I will in all proper ways encourage and promote the grandest 
possible celebration of that glorious day. At some future period more 
auspicious I hope to witness an international exhibition outrivaling 
everything the world hasseen. This is not the day for such a display. 
This is our family gathering; this is our own season “ for exultation, 
for gratitude, and joy” over the birth of our liberties, and not a mere 
exposition of our resources. 
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Pre-emption and Homestead Entries. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES W. McDILL, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 11, 1874, 


On the bill (H. R, No. 3250) entitled “ An act toconfirm pre-emption and homestead 
entries of public lands within the limits of railroad grants in cases where such 
eutries have been made under the regulations of the land department.” 


Mr. McDILL, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, early in the session I intro- 
duced House bill No. 964, which under the rules was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. It provided in substance thatwhere the 
officers and agents intrusted by the United States Government with 
the management and sale of the public lands offered lands for sale, 
declared them to be subject to homestead and pre-emption entry, 
and induced actual settlement, and persons so settling in good faith 
made valuable improvements thereon, in such cases the Government 
should protect such persons in the enjoyment of lands so held by them, 
even though by subsequent decision of the proper oflicers the lands 
were held, by virtue of a legislative grant or concession, to inure to the 
benefit of some railroad ‘company or other corporation. It further 
provided that nothing in the bill should be construed or held to inter- 
fere with the right of the grantee or concessee of the Government to 
obtain land serip in lieu of the lands taken from it by the provisions 
of the bill. Very many other bills introduced by gentlemen residing 
in districts containing the public lands, and having the same general 
object in view, were referred to the same committee. I thought that 
I proposed equal and exact justice to all by the action mapped out 
by the bill which I introduced, and, I doubt not so thought each gen- 
tleman introducing a similar bill. While I certainly should have 
been proud to have had the identical bill which I introduced reported 
by the committee, yet, after all, this is a mere matter of personal pref- 
erence, and [can and do give my hearty support to the bill reported by 
the excellent and learned gentlemen composing the Committee on the 
Public Lands, and which is intended to accomplish the object sought 
after by the various bills referred to that committee. 

Mr. Speaker, a terrible mischief exists in that portion of our country 
in which the public lands are situated. No better proof of this can 
be given than the fact that so many bills have been introduced with 
one common object by gentlemen from so many different parts of the 
country. With reference to the mischief of which I,have spoken, it 
is our plain duty to provide a remedy, aud it should be as ample, as 
adequate, and as complete as the mischief has been wide-spread, de- 
moralizing,and ruinous. I hope the House will therefore bear with 
me while I call up from the past certain public acts out of which, or 
in the train of which, the evils have sprung and the mischief has fol- 
lowed. 

On the 20th day of September, A. D. 1850, Congress by act granted 
to the State of Illinois, “for the purpose of aiding in making a rail- 
road from the southern terminus of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
to a point at or near the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi River, 
and two branches, one to Chicago and one to Dubuque,” 2,595,053 
acres of land. The same act granted to the States of Alabama and 
Mississippi 737,130 acres of land for a continuation of the same rail- 
road from the mouth of the Ohio to the city of Mobile. 

Grants of land were again made by Congress in aid of railroads or 
wagon-roads in A. D, 1852, in A. D. 1853, in A. D. 1856, in A. D. 1857, 
in A. D. 1862, in A. D. 1864, in A. D. 1866, in A. D. 1867, in A. D. 1869, 
in A. D. 1870, in A. D. 1871, and again in A. D. 1872. There are upon 
our statute-books one hundred and six acts granting lands in aid of 
railroads and nine acts granting lands in aid of wagon-roads. The 
total number of acres thus granted are 183,432,273.72 acres. 

We can poorly comprehend the vast area thus granted, an area 
larger than France, larger than the German Empire, larger than Aus- 
tria and Hungary, twice as large as Great Britain and Ireland, and 
twenty-five times larger than Belgium. Divided into farms of one 
hundred acres each, this vast grant would make 1,834,322 farms, which, 
allowing five persons to the farm, would support 9,171,600 persons, 
or near one-fourth the present population of the United States. It 
may well be suggested that the generosity which prompted such 
grants was lavish and prodigal, but we are not here so much to criti- 
cise what has been done in the past as to legislate wisely and justly 
in the present. Doubtless a popular demand for aid in building rail- 
roads, which do so much to develop countries, led to the action of 
former Congresses in thus granting away so much of the public 
domain. 

These grants have usually been of alternate sections of the public 
lands along the proposed line of the roads and for a given distance 
on each side, with a provision that the alternate reserved sections 
shall be sold at $2.50 per acre, or twice the usual price, so that in 
fact the purchasers of the land not granted have been required to 
make up the loss to the Treasury by reason of the lands granted. 
Each act that I have been able to examine has reserved the right of 


actual settlers up to the time of the definite fixing of the lines of the. 


road. Thus, by reason of the ownership of the alternate sections re- 








served and retained by the Government, and the reservation of the 
right of sale of the lands granted until the line of the road grantee 
should be detinitely tixed, the actual settler has been invited to make 
his home in the very midst of these grants. Finding abandoned 
homesteads and relying upon the decision of the proper land oflicers 
that such homesteads reverted to the Government, he has settled 
upon such lands, and now by change of views on the part of such 
otticers, or oftener still by a new officer, a new decision is made which 
deprives the settler of his home. 

Again, going into these regions he finds that the public lands hav- 
ing never been withdrawn from market are offered for sale. Relying 
upon these tangible facts he begins his home-building, but wheu his 
household gods have been erected and the tendrils of his heart have 
twined around the home of his choice, he learns for the first time that, 
by some inscrutable act of Congress, the terms and scope and mean- 
ing of which had not dawned upon the minds of the land officers 
themselves, his home is to be taken from him. The bill reported by 
the committee and now under consideration proposes relief for such 
men, and it is a noble work. Whileit is no doubt true that the Gev- 
ernment cannot apd ought not to be held to all the results of ageney 
as applied to individuals, yet it does seem right to say that when, pos- 
sessed of a great public domain, she intrusts the sale and disposition 
of her public lands to just and honorable men, who are, or at least 
ought to be, learned in the law, they mistake the true meaning of the 
law and loss ensues, the loss should fall on the Government, and not 
upon the unfortunate man who has been misled by the action of the 
appointees of the Government. 

Probably no one can be found who would dispute this proposition 
in a question solely between the Government and an individual; but 
in the cases under consideration a third party, claiming to be the donee 
of the Government, appears. The railroad companies organized to 
to receive the grants claim that they have vested rights in the set- 
tler’s home, and that though the Government seek to do justice and 
right, they will interfere and hold if they can the settler’s cottage. 
Owners of empires, princes by landed right, these lordly grantees are 
willing to take the poor man’s home, and if permitted will turn him 
out of if without merey. The greed grown by the great grants which 
have fed it seems to know no limit. In their view the empire of grand 
dimensions already given must not be lessened even by the few acres 
upon which stands the settler’s humble cottage. And it must be ad- 
mitted that this bald, bare, and bloodless claim cannot be hastily 
dismissed even when contrasted with the humane and living equities 
of the settler’s claim. Sorrowful as the heart may be in view of the 
painful duty, the tongue of the just must give even to Shylock his 
pound of flesh, if so nominated in the bond; but we may be excused 
if while doing so we long for a Portia who shall find in this disgust- 
ing flesh the crimson blood which may be the basis of that nobler and 
better decree which shall save to the settler his hearth-stone and 
home. 

And to the question of right I here with trembling heart turn my 
thoughts. From what I have formerly asserted I think it may be in- 
disputably claimed that the spirit of the legislative grants reserves 
and protects the right of the actual settler. I now go further, and 
claim that the letter of the grants so reserves and protects bis rights ; 
that the acts actually contemplated and invited actual entry and 
settlement upon the very tracts contained within the limits of the 
grant. I here quote the almost unvarying words of the legislative 


grants: 


But in case it shall appear that the United States have, when the line or route of 
said road and branches is definitely fixed by the authority aforesaid, sold any part 
of any section hereby granted, or that the right of pre-emption has attached to the same, 
then it shall be lawful for any agent or agents appointed by the governor of said 
State to select other lands, &c. 


From this language and the general text of these grants nothing 
can be clearer than that Congress intended to protect the rights of 
actual settlers up to that moment of time when the last act should 
be consummated by the grantee necessary to vest a title, and that act 
the grants themselves declare to be the detinite fixing of the line of 
theroad. These grants are clearly, from the language used, not grants 
in presenti, but ave in the nature of a float. The question as to the 
nature of these acts was early presented. On the 19th day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1356, Hon. Caleb Cushing, then Attorney-General of the 
United States, decided that the grants were in the nature of a floai. 
The question was directly presented with regard to the grant to the 
State of Lowa for railroad purposes. This opinion will be found on 
pages 512 and 513 of Lester’s Land Laws. From this very able opin- 
ion I desire here to quote a passage which I think has a bearing upon 
phases of the cases provided for by the bill under consideration. Mr. 
Cushing says: 

I think all the precedents in the action of the Government as applied to previous 
grants in the same or similar terms tend to confirm this conclusion, for in the anaf- 
ogous cases the contingent strips of public domain subject tosuch future railroad loca 
tion were withdrawn from private entry by proclamation of the President, thus imply 


ing that without such withdrawal private entries would go on as usual ; and the power 
of the President to make such withdrawal the means, and the only means, ef pre 


venting anticipatory private appropriations in the case of railroad grants has been 
recognized by a recent act of Congress. 


The act cited by Mr. Cushing is the 
provides— 
That every settler on public lands which ave been or may be withdrawn from 


act of March 27, 1854, which 
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market in consequence of proposed railroads, and who had settled thereon prior 0 Freedman’s Savings-Bank. 
; i wh withdrawal, shall be entitled to pre-emption, at the ordinary mininum, to the ’ 
Fine land settled and cultivated by them: Provided, They shall prove up the od gre —_ 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Sec retary of the nterior { YING 7 T 7 1 a . 
i and pay for the same before theday that may be fixed by the President's proclama- SPEECH Ok HON ? I P G. BROMBE XC | 
1? tion for the restoration of said lands to market. (United States Statates at Large, Ay 
114) volume 10, page 269.) OF ALABAMA, 
Phis act clear ly ju stifies the inferenc e mace therefrom by Mr. Cush- IN THE HLOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
' ing. If Lam right in concluding that no right vests in the railroad 
; coinpanies till the line of the road is detinitely fixed, and that the May 14, 1874. 
lands can be granted, sold, and pre-empted until 7 ithdrawn from The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3265) amending the char. 
market, enough has been established to justify my declaration now | ter of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company— 
made that no vested right on the part of the railroads interferes with : ; 
the relief proposed by sections 1 and 2 of the bill under consideration. Mr. BROMBERG said : oh ; 

Section L provides that when lands have not been withdrawn from Mr. SPEAKER : I shail oe © vane different policy from that of 
market, or after restoration to market, entries or settlements made | the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Dt RHAM } in the manner in which 
in wood faith are confirmed. I shall lay this question before the House. The gentleman from Key- 

Section 2 provides that when at the time of the withdrawal lands tucky has‘contined himself to glittering generalities and vague state- 


were held by valid existing homestead or pre-emption claimants, and 
afterward abandoned and re-entered by other claimants, such entries 
shall be deemed valid. : 

Section 3 provides for entries made in good faith where the grantees 
wore in defanlt in the performance of the conditions of the grant. 
Such entries are declared valid. 

lt scarcely requires an argument to show that a person who is to 
receive property on the performance of conditions has no vested right 
in the property till the conditions are performed. These grants are 
almost all made to the States, and for a purpose, namely, to aid in 
building railroads. The State is a trustee. The acts of Congress 
contemplate regrants to railroad corporations, and upon such condi- 
tions as shall insure the faithful performance of the trust. Hencea 
failure to perform conditions which by their very nature must be 
conditions precedent leaves the grantee of the State without any 
richt to the land, and hence no vested right interferes with the per- 
formance of the noble act of justice and humanity proposed by this 
bill, Lecall attention to the fact that this bill only seeks to confirm 
the title of settlers in good faith under the circumstances above set 
forth. 

| wish, Mr. Speaker, I had time and ability to amplify and paint in 
all its beautiful and touching colors all that is implied in those sweet 
words, “Good faith.” The good faith here spoken of is faith in the 
best and most beneficent government—a government founded upon 
the very basis of the protection of the sacred rights of the people. 
All our glory as a nation, sir, has been achieved by upholding and 
sustaining the rights of the people. All our shame, if we have ever 
suffered any, has been from forgetting or failing to protect the rights 
of the people. The only discord that has ever marred the sweet 
sounds of the grand anthem of liberty which has been sounding 
over this land since 1776 has been the groans of individual men, 
our brothers, whose sacred rights were forgotten or denied. Our 
rapid progress, our wonderful intellectual and material growth, 
our free discussions, our ready accord, as a rule, of the least right 
to the humblest citizen, have led our people to a faith in this Goy- 
ernment which reaches sublimity, and nothing is needed to prove 
this grand faith except to point to that grand rally at the nation’s 
call in 1861. 

Sir, it was with such a faith, so begotten, that the rough and honest 
yeomen of the West, with their families, went upon your public lands 
to build their humble homes. There they have dwelt for many years, 
and at each setting sun laid their weary bodies down to rest in their 
homely cottages with a confidence in their Government only excelled 
by their confidence in their God, to whom they looked for protection 
while they slept and light with the returning day. So it was with 
these brave-hearted, trusting people for five long years—no doubts, 
no lack of faith; but each returning day brought buoyant hope and 
bright prospects for the future. At last the day comes for the recep- 
tion of the title, which shall make the little spot, now so dear by all 
the hallowed associations of time and toil, the family home in per- 
petuity. Then for the first time the settler learns that a princely, 
soulless corporation claims his home, and he is liable to be driven out 
at any time. 

Mr. Speaker, if we could be present at the time when the honest 
settler, returning to his cabin with the light of hope dimmed in his 
eyes, gathers his family around him and with faltering lips tells his 
dear wife and loving children what he fears, and could hear how 
they cling to the thought ‘that the United States will protect them, 
conscious as they are of the good faith of all their acts, we might 
then better realize than in any other way what a glorious privilege 
the people esteem their citizenship to be; and it might teach us 
how terrible a crime we would commit if by any act of ours the peo- 


ments. I intend to lay before the House the official reports which 
have been denied to the House and the country by the committee : 
which have been smothered or attempted to be smothered by that eom- 
mittee ; and I will show to the House that every statement made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky is controverted by the official figures 
of the examiners ; and first, I will send to the Clerk’s desk to be read 
a resolution which was introduced by myself and adopted by the House. 

Mr. MERRIAM. Not adopted, but referred to the committee. 

Mr. BROMBERG. Very well; referred to the committee. The 
House can see how far the committee has complied with the intention 
of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency be, and is hereby, in. 
structed to inquire into the management and condition of the National Freedman’'s 
Savings and Trust Company; and whether said company has violated its charter, 
and to report, by bill or otherwise, such measures as shall best protect the interests 
of the class for whom said bank was chartered. 

Mr. BROMBERG. That resolution was introduced on the 3d of 
February. The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company was organ- 
ized, as stated by the gentleman from Kentucky, in 1865. In the fall 
of that year agents of the company came down to the city of Mobile 
for the purpose of establishing a branch. I was the only white citi- 
zen of Mobile who gave them any countenance. I lent the aid of my 
name to their advisory board, to give it character before our people— 
it may seem egotism for me to say it—a name respected and honored 
for nearly forty years in South Alabama as a synonym for integrity. 
Ever since I have stood by that bank. Why? Because it met anecd 
of the South, because the act passed by the Congress established a 
board of trustees, comprising some of the most honored names in 
this country, who seemed to me a guarantee that the professions of 
the incorporators would be faithfully made good, and that the institu- 
tion would be worthy of my support. In addition to that, I found in 
the charter a clanse which seemed to completely protect depositors 
and place them beyond the reach of individual frailty or corruption 
by restricting rigidly the investment of every dollar of deposits to 
United States securities ; not a dollar was authorized to be invested 
in any other way. This was the law until 1870. In that year there 
was passed through this body an amendment to the charter, an 
amendment which came not from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, but from the Committee on the District of Columbia of 
this House, although the provision was designed to affect the whole 
country, inasmuch as the bank had then branches in half of the States 
of the Union. That amendment allowed investments in other securi- 
ties than those of the United States. It reads as follows: 

That the fifth section of the act entitled “ An act to incorporate the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company,” approved March 3, 1865, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto at the end thereof the words following: “And to the 
extent of one-half in bonds or notes secured by mortgage on real estate in double 
the value of the loan; and the corporation is also authorized hereby to hold and 
improve the real estate now owned by it in the city of Washington, to wit, the 
west half of lot No. 3, all of lots 4, 5. 6, 7, and the south half of lot No. 8, in square 
No. 221, as laid out and recorded in the original plats or plan of said city : Provided, 


That said corporation shall not use the principal of any deposits made with it for 
the purpose of such improvement.” 


This was the only additional authority given with regard to the 
form of investments. Isaw no danger in this amendment, if honestly 
executed, because I knew nothing at the time of the circumstances of 
its passage. I continued my countenance to the bank, giving it all 
the assistance in my power. Last September, during the panic, when 
the institution suspended payment as other banks did, and an injured 
depositor resorted to legal proceedings, obtained an attachment, put 
the sheriff in possession of the branch at Mobile, and locked it up for 
more than one day, I was one of the two sureties to procure its release 
from the hands of the officers of the law, that it might go forward in 


ye ple were brought to lessen their estimation of this citizenship. its work, and did my best to stay the panic among the colored people. 
i Sir, in view of seenes like this, which are real and not painted, as | I think that after this record no man can stand upon this floor and 
i every western man can testify, the ery of vested rights coming from | charge me with being unfriendly to the institution. 

nf the railroad companies strikes my ear like the hoarse croaking of This institution, however, goes out before the country under a char- 
: cven or the ery of the jackal of the desert. 





WY 


With others be the task of looking out and protecting these pre- 
tended vested rights of grasping corporations. It will be my pride 
aud boast, sir, if at the end of my legislative career, be it long or 
short, [shall be able to say that no word or act or vote of mine ever 
impaired or limited the vested rights of the people. 


ter which does not provide a single particle of machinery for making 
public its accounts. It has gone on enticing from the laboring man o! 
the South his hard-earned pittance and his last cent of savings, and 
yet denied him any scrutiny into its affairs. I therefore offered in 
this House the resolution which, upon my motion, was referred to a 
committee I thought would act fully upon it, so that if there were 
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any wrong in the management of the bank, the facts would be laid 
by it before the country and the people who have a right to know 
them. That committee has deliberately nullified the purpose of the 
resolution, and smothered the evidence which it was the object of the 
resolution to elicit. , 

Mr. MERRIAM. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman more 
than a moment; but he should do us the justice to say that this Con- 
gress authorized the Comptroller of the Currency last year to put an 
examiner into that bank, which was done, ler ; 

Mr. BROMBERG. And the result was embodied in public docu- 
ments which ought to have gone broadcast through the country, show- 
ing that this company wasimproperly managed andin a bad condition. 
However, I knew nothing of that at the time I introduced the resolu- 
tion, (February 3.) That was called forth by facts which incidentally 
came to my knowledge. I heard, indirectly, that at Montgomery every 
dollar of the deposits, instead of being forwarded to Washington, as 
was done at Mobile, had been used upon the spot in worthless or inse- 
cure investment ; the examiner of the bank has since confirmed that 
information, and admits in his official report that there is a loss there 
of over $5,000, Inasmuch as every dollar that was deposited at Mobile 
was rigidly sent to Washington upon the demand of the anthorities 
here, because, as they said, the law commanded it, it was with 
astonishment that I heard that in Montgomery the practice had been 
exactly opposite. As soon as I reached here last fall I consulted with 
the gentleman representing the district in which Montgomery lies 
as to the proper means to remedy the wrongs if any had been com- 
mitted. Finally it was agreed not to push an investigation by aselect 
committee, but rather to let a standing committee examine the mat- 
ter, lest we might create a panic and possibly do damage to innocent 

arties. For myself, I thought that possibly at Montgomery there 
fad been nothing worse than a little favoritism. The cashier at that 
lace had been a paymaster in the Freedman’s Bureau. The president 
es was a former member of the American Missionary Association ; 
and it seemed probable that on account of past relations there had 
possibly been a little leeway in the management of affairs allowed 
by the one to the other. 

“Therefore, as the result has shown, with misplaced kindness, in- 
stead of pushing for a select committee, I referred the resolution of 
inquiry to one of our standipg committees, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Knowing that the majority of that committee 
represented the party which has made colored men special objects 
of protection, I thought that class would find full protection at their 
hands. My confidence was misplaced. 

I will proceed now, Mr. Speaker, as promised, to the testimony, 
and first simply call attention to the fact that I tried to get that tes- 
timony printed, but was met by opposition so intemperate in its zeal 
as to be more fitting to a paid attorney of some powerful criminal, 
caught in the meshes of the law, than a Representative standing 
here in behalf of the people of the United States. 

I will first call into court the examiner, Mr. Meigs, and ask the 
Clerk to read the —— made by him on the general condition of 
this Freedman’s Bank. 

Before, however, the Clerk reads, I will say that that report of the 
examiner unmistakably aims to give a favorable coloring to the con- 
duct of the officers of the banks, and to smooth over their illegal 
proceedings. He is clearly a friendly witness, and although he may 
not have intentionally suppressed facts, yet his assertions and con- 
clusions are culpably inaccurate, and founded on imperfect data. I 
will state to the gentleman from Kentucky, {Mr. DURHAM, ] in denial 
of the statement made by him, that so far from having gone over 
and examining the branches, the examiner, when he made his report, 
did not have a single report of a branch before him, except those of 
New York, Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, and Washington, twenty- 
nine having been as yet not heard from. In addition to the bad and 
doubtful debts, amounting to two hundred and seventeen thousand and 
odd dollars admitted by him, there are reported by the sunb-examiners 
of the branches $300,000 of bad and doubtful debts which Mr. Meigs 
knew nothing of, and nevertheless makes an official report intended 
to have the effect of an exhibit of all the facts in the case. I now 
ask the Clerk to read the report, and for order in the House that 
members may hear it. It is an important document, and, carefully 
studied, shows that this bank is absolutely insolvent. It damns 
while struggling to save its managers. 

The report is as follows: 


Wasninaton, D. C., March 10, 1874. 

Str: In aecordance with your instructions, I have just completed an examination 
of the affairs of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company, Washington City, 
and sagpnetselly report as follows: 

The figures are of January 24, 1874. Referring to my report upon this institution 
of February 5, 1873, I would remark that I find no material change in the general 
character of the loans and investments, as the financial disturbances of the past 
year have resulted in a reduction of the deposits and other liabilities of more than 
$1,100,000, and as a natural consequence the work of the year has been mainly in the 
direction of eming liabilities and but few new loans have been made. 

The panic which has just passed over the land has had much to do with this large 
reduction of deposits, and has occasioned sacrifices and losses in the effort to sus- 


— the institution under such an extraordinary drain upon its resources. Ata 


ate day of the recent panic they availed themselves of the usual custom of savings- 
swnks to demand sixty days’ notice previous to payment of any considerable sum, 
andi all such notices have been either paid in full: 

The resources and liabili 
follows: 


or the notice withdrawn. 
ilities of the institution, as shown by the records, are as 


ISA 





such heavy expenses in allowing 6 
managers, in the hope of realizing 
more to projit than to safety of the principal sum. 





My trial balance of the deposit ledgers shows the amount 
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} 
Resources. | Liabilitios. 


Cash, loans, and investments, as per schedule herewith | $3, 227, 510 
Loss bad and doubtful debts 


CEUE CDG. 002.2 cnn e nese cccececsccccce | 106, 500 | ope 
PE NINN nos cndn écnewctsenniclecsedccuneene Sasa ----| $8, 298, 569 21 
Be I III 6 oo inc x cen tedcccncseccuceece. cs Sori wae 31. 026 04 
Cash borrowed upon collateral...................2.... pipes iia 9, 300 00 
NINE clk Wie th i eat rl das tte ka lg | 3, 121, 010 %, 338, 896 15 





Showing a deficiency of $217,896.15, or in other words, the depositors are secured 


to the extent of about ninty-three cents on the dollar. 


The causes which have led to this deficiency appear to be as follows : 
1. The large oxpenses attendant upon the erection and maintenance of branches 


which have been established upon the basis of a business beyond what has resulted 
in the way of deposits received at said branches. 


2. Hopes arising from the authority originally given to the cashiera of the 


branches to make loans and to enter into mercantile transactions for: ign to the 
business of a legitimate savings-bank. 


This authority was withdrawn some two years since, and no loans are now made 


except under the sanction of the trustees of the homo ofiice. 


3. The effort to follow the example of other savings-banks, who were not liable to 
or cent. interest on deposits, has induced the 
arge rates of interest, to make loans looking 


I consider this practice of allowing high rates of interest upon savings deposits 


as wholly and entirely wrong, as attention is thereby diverted from the safety of 
the deposits, which should be the governing motive in handling the savings of the 
poor. 


4. Sacrifices made to raise money during the late panic and shrinkage in inyest- 


ments. 


There is discrepancy in the amount due depositors as between the deposit ledgers 


and the general ledger of about $40,000; but from a careful examination of these 
ledgers 


am inclined to the opinion that this is merely the result of careless- 


ness in carrying accounts forward and in opening duplicate accounts, and as the 
general ledger amount is made up from the aggregate amount of the daily receipta 


and disbursements, Lincline to the opinion that the general ledger is the most 
likely to be correct. 


I find it to be the opinion of the officers that there is an amount of deposits which 


is not likely ever to be claimed of from 100,000 to $200,000, and measures are 
being taken to get a clear idea of what amount is so situated, as this is a very 
material —- in getting at the liabilities of the institution. 


I would respectfully request that the managers be required to adhere more 


strictly, in tho future, to the requirements of the act of incorporation, and particu- 
larly to sections 3 and 5, which refer to the manner of making and character of 
investments, which will result in greater security to the depositors. 


The by-laws were so amended in June, 1873, as to read “‘after January 1, 1874, 


such interest only shall be allowed to depositors in the future as shall be warranted 
by the “aoe of the institution,” and notice given to the depositors. 
ors Wl 


) n : If the deposit- 
1 exercise reasonable forbearance for six to twelve months under this regu- 


lation, it will give the institution time to re cuperate from the misfortunes of the 
past, and add largely to the safety of the depositors 


I would suggest that all of the unprofitable branches be closed up as soon as possi- 


ble in order to reduce expenses, and in fact measures are now in progress to this 
end. 


In conclusion, I beg to repeat the recommendations contained in my last report,* 


and to ask the fostering care and forbearance of Congress for an institution that 


has done and may continue to do great good to the freedmen, in inducing habits of 
industry and frugality in the care of their earnings. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES A. MEIGS, 


National Bank Lxamines. 
JOHN J. Knox, 


Oomptroller of the Currency. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1874. 
Dear Str: A careful examination of the Washington branch of the Freedman's 


Savings and Trust Company has developed the following results: 


The amount due depositors at this branch on the morning of the 29th January, 1874, 


as per the gencral ledger, was.....................-- $324, 099 00 


due depositors to be...............- els ahi ca hindi $450, 753 97 
dee emdadanmansiakdewns 20, 859 290 





429, 894 68 





Excess of balances over general ledger 45, 795 68 


The above eens I believe to be entirely the result of gross carelessness in 
the keeping of the ledgers. Many of the accounts are undoubtedly duplicated, hav- 
ing been transferred to other ledgers without being closed out in the original ac- 
count. Thus, in taking off balances, two or more accounts would appear to be open, 
and one depositor would be represented by two or three balances on the balance- 
sheet. There has been an entire omission to secure the correctness of debit and 
credit entries by checking off with the respective books when posting. And I find 
that deposits and drafts have been made by dealers, and the amounts not posted to 
their accounts in the ledgers until several months afterward, and the errors only 
discovered on the presentation of pass-books. Under such a system it is impossible 
to prove the books, save by checking back all the entries to the opening of the 
branch or calling in the pass-books. Either would be a labor of months, but one 
or the other should be done. In some instances debits have been posted ps credits, 
and credits as debits. With the assistance of the clerk who was deenfed most com- 
pe to discover and reject duplicated accounts, I very carefully reviseal the 

salance-sheet, and was thus enabled to reduce the difference sheet about $7,000. 

There appear to be nearly six thousand accounts, running through eleven ledgers, 

and no ordinary memory could pick out more than a few of the duplicates. The 

overdrafts were mostly temporary, excepting some old ones, dating back for several 

tS 000 Mr. Stickney says that the actual loss upon the overdrafts will not exceed 
5,000. 

I would repeat most emphatically my suggestions of last year, that all the ac 
counts be transferred from the old ledgers and prop¢ rly indexed, which, with a 
proper system of checking the ledger entries, rigidly enforced, and trial balances 





* Report of the Comptrolier of the Currency upon the condition of the savings- 
banks of the District of Columbia, Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 88, Forty- 
second Congress, third session. 
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taken off at least quarterly, would enable them to steer clear of such discrepancies 
in the future and make a less discreditable showing 

[cannot tind any improvement, so far as the branch book-keeping is concerned, 
the result showing a diiference in balances twice that of one year ago. Iappenda 
statement of the condition of the branch on the morning of January 29. The ite m 

Principal office stands to the credit of the branch on the books of that office. 
Also a statement of the cash on hand, same date, which appears to be over $27.55. 
Very respec tiully, yours, 


A. M. SCRIBA, 
Assistant Bank Lxaminer. 


Cuanies A. Mreics, Eaq., 
National Bank Examiner, Washington, D. C. 


. 


Statement. 


| 
Resources. | Liabilities. 





Principal office* a ls ar A a 
Cash jebeeeuhe suckers sue i oiehe 33,033 423 1...... 
To depositors....... 


384, 099 00 


TEL; pnwhin sind duWnehbins sonsde webORS 0655b0 e0bnen e080 324, 099 00 
Statement of cash on hand 
i Pe eine bb eae eRik ee seb ornhebss Wien sbuwes -. $13,217 00 
Gold certilicates ie hinidneséce sidteiatnavedeues petkuéieaned 300 00 
Gold coin ccs ke i vahhPeraseves ork 107 00 
Silver ‘ secure : vatess ; eds ea ie 41 95 
| ae hee 6 bbb jonas bs ebb Waxes en 12 84 
Fractional currency wevbebenevs Savnaneeorsuusslabanenn sdecesndeee 76 80 
Checks on other banks. .........-.-. sé tae meh thane’ 5 6,540 09 
Cash items, consisting of temporary loans, checks against salaries, and 
items to be charged to expense account ; panes 2,764 29 


All good, Mr. Stickney says, except note of P. M. Brown, dated 
July 1, 1873, for oe chewy $300 00 
Aud two small loans, 610 each.................-...- see bceubbes 20 00 





paint 320 00 
23, 059 97 
Cash over in comparison with goneral ledger..........-...-...-. Swocuen 27 55 


23, 032 42 


Amount of deposits at the various branches of the Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company. 


E,W cn cuvnnwnabemeshecevnusennuhenees scabhectavonne $21, 584 
i SE i 2 ato dt abc en eet es bhebe'eilbbbebebeababee wh 25, 404 
I he 2 ae Rubee enese ee abasudbbiiakeneee 96, B22 
Neen ee a le 303, 947 
a es shes cad eechoe becmbdaneas <is 65, 592 
oo i ek ee eek Lae haere beohbeusdae uk 255, 345 
Columbus, Mississippi.........-. aes ph $06 bdee 6dbaeGeesenddkhescunnee 18, 857 
TE DNNOD i wosdnenvnusdebewsese pie keuk oeeneebb whale cn ceaes 19, 823 
Huntsville, Alabama......... sachs’ <caeeceanl (enn itinds obhcbebaks ate 35, 963 
ed ae ee 8 os eee ean ebuke> ikea Guta ae 22, 022 
i i sai dinnins cred nC etenenbishes soewiesesipasevegwes 34, 993 
ne enna ie Obtatbedaehenbabadoae 17, 728 
Louisville, Kentucky.... Psd aae sada nertenrsesanereasieesbenasiaaae $137, 094 
Lynchburgh, Virginia.......... sebandcheiee nent awend bade wens 19, 967 
ie i od heh eae nmin al ee meeaeiaeid Gach ideniee 54, 342 
Memphis, Tennessee. .............-. ith NESE Keb odERERRSSKS Leawee chaos 96, 755 
NN oe a eepeninesaed vues 95, 144 
cine nk Wine bh nt 65s bee ensabecadabeesnnanue 29, 743 
ee EC vad kG hak chanaescesenengubnGtnks 5000s seebEx beteed 22, 195 


Nashville, Tenneasee................ pie DSARSEMEREE Nb tebeESebebsstoube 738 


, 925 


I a a 40, 621 
Cs a eee Ee 240, 006 
New York, New York....... ic weal Sanbunee nt ban needs Gheeedaenheelen cies 344, 071 
Norfolk, Virginia...... Ti eb eb inieidies SR ee a ens aa ae ae em 126, 337 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.............. de ieseesanies enenh ses¥oeeueoih #4, 657 
I a ee lbime uidadaowwn ui 26, 703 
Ne a a 166, 000 
I a a te 153, 425 
ss anh a Heed ea a Siem ed ese RO. Musial ade ee 30, 312 
I ee saibidieidiigeiaiidiaits anos atieestem 58, 397 
ee .  ebaaanuunasioaon ieee Meielion masecer ethene 40, 207 
ins ilu contoured ntbnnahohebes ebetas ceces 104, 348 
Washington, District of Columbian... ......cc- cccccccce cccccccccccccs 384, 789 
ee ns on oe pemmnbubenesephbadansuaman 45, 223 





3, 299, 201 


Mr. BROMBERG. The examiner hopes that Congress will extend 
its fostering care to this bank. He is unmistakably a friendly wit- 
ness. Now I ask the House to mark the date of that report. It is 
March 10, 

Mr. MERRIAM. What year? 

Mr. BROMBERG. Mareh 10, 1874. 

Accompanying that report, as furnished by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, are certain schedules. I hold in my hand copies of twenty- 
two ofticial reports made by the various national-bank examiners of 
the different branches, every one of them, with four exceptions, of 
a — than that under which the chief examiner writes, March 

0, 1874. 
[ present herewith to the House the reports by the sub-examiners: 





“There is a discrepancy here. The principal office has $872.58 less to the credit 
of the branch. The explanation is that the difference is previous short cash, not 
yet charged to profit and loss. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





New York, March 4, 1874. 





- onion 
| Resources. | Liabilities 
! 














Cash in American Exchange National Bank, New York. | $12, 084 05 |....... 
Legal-tenders and national-bank bills and fractional cur- oS 
COTE, © oe Sob ne cet iteevencndssientewensnasceseen ee | 4,646 25 |......... 
ee er ee | eee... 
TE vcnkn vdsncoe censcescecutsersanbsannegunsensbeess cece De Nhiininenven. 
a ad De ee ie eats | 18,075 00 |........ 
Checks on country banks and short sight-drafts received PS 

from other branches and deposited in American Ex- 

change National Bank for collection ................... | 6, 764 50 a 
Ditto, with out-of-town agents ............. wugite cana tae | eet 
Loan on bonds and mortgages on improved property in | | oda st 

Orange, New Jersey, valued at $6,000 or more.......... BO BD Noes nce... 
Loan on $500 railroad bond. ....... seal ili ir alan hon aa Se 
#500 first-mortgage bond, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Pa 

Ot SIKEY COMID ..2..ccccccsccccccccces seccepoesccccceses 300 00 BIEN 0) 
Amount due depositors ............------0. pusththad che bdlindeeb tees | $322, 316 96 

Te | 31,089 34 | 322, 316 26 





essentialist aia tet ad inti 
Of the amount due depositors, about $50,000 is what may be called business de. 
posits, and the balance savings deposits. 

Number of open accounts on books, 3,555. 

About three-fourths of the depositors are colored people. 


DS CREE HRIS BOO 6 ovine wosneccweeswceccteseocescnenadbnes $3, 559, 298 09 
Amount drawn out..........-....... sees sos eS hee We kee ie 3, 236. 981 76 
Total annual expense for 1873, (rent $2,000).................-..2.2008 12,721 00 


The habit of this branch, as well as all the others, has been to remit all surplus 
deposits beyond a working cash balance to the parent bank, Washington, and the 
loans on hand were authorized there. 

A steady diminution of their deposits has been going on for some time past in 
this as well as at many other branches, and Manager Harris manifests considera. 
ble anxiety as to the working of things at the parent office. 

CHARLES A. MEIGS, 
National Bank Examiner. 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON City, February 18, 1874. 
The business of this branch appears to be confined entirely to the receipt of de- 
posits, the payment of drafts against the same, and the remittance to the parent 


institution at Washington of all sums deposited over and above a working balance 
of cash of $5,000 to $10,000. 


The total amount due depositors this day appears to be................ $303, 716 27 
i i CPE 5) ciccek cco k ue eeas Che SERei Cee Kes dendalecdebebusaus 4, 428 2 
De SORTER GR BONE BRUITIYD « 3 oo. eiasin sesessccesteweessdctews ese 1, 423 61 


The total number of open accounts is 3, 500, and the great majority of the depos. 
itors are colored people. 

Current expenses about $4,700 in all. 

The books and accounts are well and clearly kept, and the last trial balance of 
liabilities show a discrepancy of fourteen dollars only. 

The banking-house owned by the bank consists of a plain three-story brick buiid 
ing, No. 80 West Baltimore street, and I should think worth considerably more than 
the cost (316,600) at which it appears on the books of the bank. 

The deposits are mainly of a savings character, and the receipts and disburse- 
ments vary from $500 to $2,000 per day each way. 

CHARLES A. MEIGS, 
National Bank Examiner. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, February 24, 1874. 


The only business transacted at this branch consists of receiving deposits and 
making payments upon the same, and remitting to the parent bank all moneys on 
hand over and above a cash balance of $5,000 to $8,000, retained to meet drafts. 

The cashier's assistant has been sick for some time, and the books are only writ- 
ten up to February 1, 1874. 


Amount due depositors........... isiee buitesddeencachie imate paieugs $128, 637 08 
Amount of cash on hand....... witennisnne cuewe eiwnweOhdsiat hteemibnain ate 7, 738 97 
Number of open accounts. ............-.-. ee " 2, 577 


Expenses, say $2,810 per annum in all. 
CHARLES A. MEIGS, 
National Bank Examiner. 





SatnT Louts, Missourt, March 13, 1874—9 a. m. 

















Resources. Liabilities. 
| 

United States bonds and securities. ....................-- ST) eer 
nL: | 56 adaunerhebunsebpepbeans ahead en 496 15 |...--------- 
i i. cccchupehninikhstabanbuameedennen BS 
REG. ccnitnnetgesanakenes svakseatnusécewisaun a) Ss 
ee ipiniihnensehnabeaaheaws Sk 2 eee 
Bills of national banks... .. Sieihthhkehsaeedheontadéatnt @ GED GD foc cccccsceee 
Fractional currency......... ECan eakwevans sdebesveusnet BP Dive wussnnece 
DPOUEG oc carcesdscceiapeccee ccoocccees petcestnddssestenetes BOP GE Wid eweseccse 
Sh a OEEOD, dcectncconescescsucsnicinbase cela 56;G1S 66 |.....-..---- 
I cncinsdhneinemsbinséotnnnstanigichniedl Berar $58, 613 66 
DE NORINE ia i on cs cndkedss ews cawlstickvcws’ Ri naeeke Fe eee 6, O71 98 
RUUD sacdeicai iced ctcmwsndinniiotecenieativaini’ | 64,685 64 | 64,685 64 


W. D. W. BARNARD. 


Ricumonp, Vircinia, February 21, 1874. 


The business of this branch is confined to the receipt of deposits, payments on 
the same, and the remittance to the parent bank of all moneys on hand over and 
above a moderate working balance of cash to meet the daily demands of depositors. 
Amount on deposit at this date...........-.-.... ps cERNADESSoc de cediees $168, 331 00 
Amount of cash on hand ........... pit Gatre ebied idtvawebtaee ceebbacaees 800 17 








——— 


Number of open accounts of depositors is 3,850; amount of overdrafts is $51.15, 


mostly considered good. _ 
The force employed consists of— 


Cashier, (white man,) salary...--..-------- os cecccccceccccce cececcccccsecces $1, » 
Clerk, (colored,) BALATY « 22 nee eee nee cece ee erence ecw een e cence seer encenees pond 
Rent of panking-house. ...-- --------+--0- eee e eee eee eee ee eee eee e ee ee eee at 


The great majority of the depositors are colored people, and the average amount 
each depositor is less than forty-five dollars. 
du each deg CHARLES A. MEIGS, 


National Bank Examiner. 





MEMPHIs TENNESSEE, March 26, 1874—9 a. m. 

















Resources. | Liabilities. 
————— : i 
Notes and bills discounted..... pcaieeiate ueweiis imaneiawee #55, = = ial taeta oun 
verdrafts. .-.- Sanh iia aati stcrereereseeeees en scecese 2, 211 48 |...-..---+-- 
Principal office, Washington, District of Columbia. ...... 17, 698 55 ai ini arbors 
Due from branches of same. ....-.-- eaaeanaee AanO oahaat 5, 308 00 D aeupmatAa 
Due from other national banks. ...... iankeaeenner wa aenie 17 23 |..-.-+++-+-- 
Current expenses from commencement here.......-..---. 16, 155 97 |......-++++- 
Checks and other cash items. .... pisaees aan 385 45 |....- peewens 
Bills of other national banks............-...-----++ Se aang 2, 381 00 [ieeeee recess 
Fractional currency, including nickels..............----. = - | hast at tanacatinis 
VOT . cccce ccccececccescccerccessseesseesesseessecsceeces wow @ Ieasececasene 
rae ca ticesarsanctnscens Ecce cus $4, 918 91 
Individual deposits .........-. ce ccccccccccencecsecessecess | seeeceresess 105, 4 98 
Cash OVP ...- 0+ ---0c0 eee ere ee ee eneee a peseeoene Gen ceusas pemwMra cuemee | 222 33 
ee i cnet ceacaas | 110, 396 37 | 110, 396 37 

\ 





This is one of the few branches of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company 
where the cashier is allowed to loan the deposits on such securities as he deems safe. 

He has loaned to E. R. Knight, of Forest City, Saint Francis County, Arkansas, 
a large land-holder, $38,257.09, and holds as collateral: First, 100 M staves at New 
Orleans, held by the cashier of their branch there and worth $100 per M, or $10 per 
1,000 at forced sale ; second, a mortgage on Knight's homestead at Forest City, worth 
he catimates $30,000, mortgage $10,000; third, two trust deeds for $10,000 and $5,000 
and fourth, notes which I listed, amounting to 214,436.07; total, $49,436.09. He 
assures me the sureties are ample. 

Another loan of $10,000 to W. L. Marsh, secured by two trust deeds on property 
estimated at $14,000. He thinks$10,000 could be realized if payment were pressed. 
He holds besides good land notes amounting to $5,150 as further collateral on Marsh's 
loan of 310,000. The remainder of the $55,573 loaned is in sums from $2,000 secured 
by trust deeds, down to $25, with various collaterals, and he assures me every dollar 
is good. 

ihe 312,211.48 of overdrafts are also loans on collateral, except a few small ones 
allowed on the credit of the drawer, all, he says, good, except $841.41, which was 
abstracted by a dishonest colored clerk, some one or two years ago or more. Of 
this the principal office is cognizant. 

THOMAS WILLIAMS, Examiner. 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, March 9, 1874—5 p. m. 








! 
Resources. | Liabilities. 





| 

The principal office at Washington, District of Columbia..| RR GUE OF Vescescxcncas 
Due from Citizens’ Bank. ......... eascndstiinnseachdlaretacniah nae ET vvcnrpceneees 
CONG CIN oo i nccnds caddeuscntnces 5 daek oe te reek PE UE hc reccensend 
Checks and other cash items.......... ohcneke acamaatworadivs Ss nonncenees 
Bills of other national banks... .....<.. cece scccce scccce Re ts nacnnenkens 
Fractional currency ...... Dea eloaiie 1x65 3 Grip teat eer keen doo _ ree 
SE: chokes susd anes Ra Sts we Re ew ewes canes euéUieeakanees BOY tx accecasuean 
Profit and loss... .. Seite de hodahw soda anceletasecsaeh wba s ckas awe! $878 30 
Individual deposits............. mish ahewsinss one aw sola ac eesti whe 136, 996 68 

oe iteus aeennan wiesndeveun . 137, 874 98 137, 874 98 


eececccscccos sees 


The system adopted by the home institution is simple, and it is easy with proper 
care to keep balances straight. 

Commenced examination by making a full list of depositors, amounting to 
$132,697.90, being $1,701.22 more than the general ledger balance shows. Of these, 
$3,973.47 have stood over five years without change. They are fifty-eight in number, 
and the cashier has little or no knowledge of the parties. 

The home office do not allow of any loans being made here, nor do they leave the 
funds here beyond about the amount reported at this time, so that when depositors 
draw their cash (except in small sums) they are paid by draft on the home ollice 
or one of its branches. 





THOMAS WILLIAMS, Examiner. 








LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, March 12, 1874—9 a. m. 

| Resources. | Liabilities. 
ee een eS 
Principal office, Washington, Districtof Columbia. ......| $27,790 49 |  bucanieased ie 


Due from other banks...... 65 67 
Due from State banks ...... 








Jue from State banks ................ sivesiaenin cotdiccael “ME Edeckoncceeus 
Current expenses ................. phidwaekssnkddas sphaioiea 4,184 30 |............ 
Bills of other national banks. ..............-..------+---- | 2, G00 GO )}... 0c cccces 
Fractional currency. .... eee fe rr eG Liteuaces SO SB Foe ccc gecses 
Coin ...... Ra aisle Sk CBu bmi onc cedoiba BG atinctntiwsn 
ait canis 5 sae xeinahodtnunersesdddioavesvusin $126 41 
Individual deposits ..... pak knha we mneals énabseradsiscoagaabeas tebisaden 34, 872 48 

En eee hiatins Battaslaiccat aad pentévosme 34, 998 89 | 34, 998 89 


I cannot say as much of his success in banking, although I have no doubt of his 
integrity. I find he cannot make his individual deposit edger agree with his gen- 
eral ledger by $1,305.84; it is so much short, and I think it must be that this sum is 
entered on the pass-books of depositors while it has not been placed to their indi- 
vidual accounts. 

I think a sharp hint from the Comptroller that his individual ledger should be 
made to prove by the general ledger would do him good. 

THOMAS WILLIAMS, Examiner. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


2,923.77 short. 









LittLé Rock, ARKANSAS, March 31, 1874—4 p. m. 


} 
| Resources. | Liabilities. 





+ 





Overdrafts ....-. ee ee wei atiaiit tae Oh OO OT gs kei’ 
Principal office, Washington, District of Columbia....... <b. Y ees 
Memphis branch ..... Es UNGER ASUN neue ceseeeneyecnnbucesél 1,100 00 | sccucceneces 
Current expenses ............ AEE p aban eke Gahnenihs B, TO OS Brencaxnccets 
Bills of other national banks, fractional currency, &c ....) 3,926 15 |...... 0.0... 
NNN, («1.05 toe cemceNCi NEE ehe Eee aweke i debe anenkesinh Rc ninttnedicea ae $931 08 
Individual deposits .....-.--------- Se ee gate aoc | 90,748 47 
alates | casginiaiaaiaigiahde 
IE ss sin on cis a anomie i eae a eesiik pews 21, 679 55 21, 679 55 

| 





Of overdrafts $904.66 is by arrangements and is secured. Cashier holds himself 
responsible for the remainder which is on these accounts. Thetesting of individual 
ledger came out within $15 of the general ledger on amount due depositors. 

THOMAS WILLIA MS. Examiner. 





WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA, March 13, 1874—9 a. m. 




















| Resources. | Liabilities. 
= - oa . — a a — | aa yee 

Ne NED IDNs cncta ccadnn dnseaseensnaad omeneey G53, CBF SE fo ceccncecens 
UN ais sac. ccnncgdeuswavecesdduevessenes taanth 9, 428 82 hie ihdidineew 
SE ch te tiihalededetncccecabihahaakhhpheknndkogiesce Bee Ek Maiweedascave 
EY dp ultwed ies ketdenewe ne ssede Bekebeeawkesessaasies Bi Y > ene. 
tc ie eee cea cnaiekpyan wehWolend ond ook iince «al ‘SP ee Winccons ts 
NS a. oo tkke cad en etaneaieddee senenseaserses [a wearndtaeneaeinn $49, 504 6x 
ROM, <cscunseudvaauenecashgauscatanspewnenss | ansecevidaews 871 03 

amin 

TNS ia mands hnctuclehinaae piensa meee ns emienea tesa 


50, 466 61 | 50, 466 61 


This branch was organized in October, 1868, and now has 2,542 accounts with de- 
positors, five of the largest amounting to $8,791. The system of book-keeping is 
very loose. Much more so underthe administration of the former cashier than the 
present one. 

Mr. John A. Smyth, the present cashier, entered upon his duties December 19, 
1872, and no balance of the books was taken at that time, although some of the ac 
counts were overdrawn, the largest one being the account of the retiring cashier, 
and that account now stands overdrawn $2,016.99, and isincluded in “ overdrafts, 
$2,850.40." The cashier informed me that he attempted at one time to balance the 
books, but they varied two or three thousand dolinm, and he had not found it, 
and since that time bad made no attempt. I took off a trial balance and found 
This branch has made no loans, and owns no real estate. The ad 
visory committee number nineteen, and as the branch makes no loans, but sends the 
money to the parent bank as fast as it is deposited, there is really nothing for 
them todo. The last minute on the records was in May, 1873, and was in refer- 
ence to a change of office. 

J. A. TALMADGE, 
National Bank Examiner. 


CHARLESTON, SoutH CaRoOumna, March 16, 1874—9 a. m. 





| Resources. Liabilities. 
| 








Due from parent bank ............ /pabiacdeanbinanavses | eee 
NT. ccuchcpanchivsen wide cadoieeceesedoues @ 3 eee 
ar hale tatdss che cebabaind teat iepews ddanad GP acon sednses 
i ID So cchicetise bunt keddeduatdd tae deuaadeds |oseeeeeeeeees $253, 168 56 
CG daknaenhiawakiches chaddsadndkessbied@heceenucds sykun dads 3, 336 18 
ya iit telanesticonnseeiervarieseesdant 256, 504 74 | 256, 504 74 

| 





This branch was organized in December, 1865, and now has 5,295 depositors. 

The books of this branch balanced within cighty-cight dollars, after making al- 
lowance for an error which existed previous to Mr. Ritter’s administration, and is 
regularly entered on the records of the branch by the inspector for the parent 
bank; amount, $3,700. This branch have made no loans. The parent bank owns 
the banking oflice, and it is valued at $6,000, but could not be sold for that sum at 
present. 

All the branches are required to send to the home bank daily statements. The 
amount and its expenses and exchange are the totals since the branches were first 
organized. 

J. A. TALMADGE, 
National Bank Examiner. 


BEAUFORT, SoutH CAROLINA, March 21, 1874—9 a. m. 





Resources. | Liabilities. 
| 

















ee ee ee pishesehwedcbathasaneniokelun ok FO 
eee inion’ Ghani hale iad iene Se lewsiawanewae 
See ea ENON TENINNE 5 cs obi cvabhs<dsicccbeueuakacws | 2368 98 |....... 
Profit and loss... .. sit. gis i Waseda tabi Wet Whale sae te RT Soi S 20: 060 £0) dsdce ccs 
I os crus darn anak & wide ih aide ak apace sia aa ad Se eee 
PN DUQUE oad. adder sei nesUdesdsnddgdscarasessasces + ROS is ss3n0- 
Due to depositors. ........ hepblstuakunbbevecetaniet cada idrainbrem weds | $77,216 79 
POE GROOUT Bia acess oc0cnans cctecensne ineaddenndecdh Lie sain tabi 15, 485 28 
Due parent bank............. i eeabenre rane cenit essprcsnceecsena | 71,638 34 
LRG bu snvdcatnencdbaldeseduansbbecetsseeves:ubenaran ook SORE Givnsisiecsa- 
BD touched ebddhbadseddadisevimeddccdeegeerh end 164, 340 41 164, 340 41 
te CE CON iis cbbnkobbonecedetanieceentetaes Ritted beet #58, 402 31 
SE EE ER Teer ore rr ore tT ee oe 37, 000 00 
Beaufort County, South Carolina, scrip, par....... oteteiGtedvadetbenes 30, 764 48 
ite eI. . ep dae mete Cannan ndssieemiaeaaeiudedws 126, 166 G1 
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The loans I have divided into classes as the y are all overdue: AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, April 3, 1874—9 a.m, 








Loans considered rood <a newt cite abEadse Basthsreenheede e6eenseveens $22 670 v9 a . 
Second ClASB ..---++--+-205++- ere er ne eee — + : 3 | Resources, : Liabilitix a. 
Third clase eee Sib Eee tah seee be DOOR FO OSHGRS 400s FED ERED ORO REESE ~ mis | 
Taxes paid on real ostate psxbsrawes Ceebptehebnhs $6666050e0 00008 wee 380 “~ a namic ae 
Leaufort County scrip, par... ....--.-----.--0 eee ee cen eee eee ee eee eerees 30, 764 48 | Duo from parent bank............-- oe a ae $89, 632 19 onl 
Sera EE « .74.- eB cein oc vache nate ae matenheamnteimiet tee a 
Total... ..2--00--2erercccececereccsnecrececees Pepe Seheersperrenenne 126, 166 61 | National Bank of ie are cae piece anna ata 2175 75 Races ire 
I am unable to arrive at any market value of the real estate on which money has Cash Pesce PROMS OOOSSS SSHTIS NSODSS SEATED SSEEETESEDO LOSE SEF 4, 689 66 Ieee eesesecs 
been loaned, but schedule is based upon statements made by the present cashier. Expense ACCOUDL. . ..- 22+ - 2 eee e eee e ewe e eee ee ne ence eeeee- BO OE iisccnwc cc. 
Profit and loss account, debtor, $10,963.10, and overdrafts, $4,924.11, were made by the P rotit and loss . SCP peesepeceesens= SIP eenrens cep sEeonennes | 19 07 iether casens 
former cashier Mr. Scovel, and the company have sued on his bond of $6,000, and Sundry errors in cash. ........------+++--e+---2+2- ee eee ee ene 
trial set for 6th of April. s Amount due depositors .....--.-----+++++20eeeeereeeeeee | pesisehanesen $107, 432 99 
The amount $2,065.25 “short” has been accumulating — = ae ae Exchange. .-..-- Soe nereneeereneenerecece ween eee eee e een) ween ew eeene 1, 603 96 
started. There are twelve hundred depositors with this branch. jue accoun ——_—__——— = 
‘ thea Ph ters'-account” hasa< rodit of $11,564.58, which is money deposited by sol- Total ........-- Peete nem ew ewe e an reweeneenaneesaaseans 109, 036 88 | 109, 036 8s 
diers and has never been called for. ss oe ee ae | 





The parent bank own the building occupied by this branch, and it ts valued at 
about $6,000, 


The books of this branch are well kept and in good order. 
The bank owns no real estate, but rent a banking office. This branch has made no 
loans. Number of depositors, 3,373; the two largest depositors arc treasurers of 
Aiken County, South Carolina, $10,209.98 and $5,400; these are the only ones over 
$2,000; all money sent to Washington for investment. ‘The branch was organized 
in March, 1866. 


J. A. TALMADGE, 
National Bank Examiner. 


‘ON, GEORG April 10, 1874—3 p. m. 
Macon, Grorora, Apri - p.m J. A. TALMADGE, 
































es National Bank Examiner. 
Resources. | Liabilitios. 
aS cease —- --- JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, March 28, 1874—9 a. m. 
i Bs se ienh yehninesaneitebeN ere 68 9B } .crescecess coe reese ———_——————<—— 
Panett ROOK. <n cnn cevccesenscesenscisees paaneoserouens | 42,¢ 12 S2 |... eee eee Resources. | Liabiliti: az 
NS Tg Oe peeeeveuns 1 Pee teveouseunnoed J — 
Expense account. ......-----.----- 00 eee e eee eeee seve 5 (99 4:3 eeccecccece * a ee 
Bxchammse AOCOANE..0.. on ccsccccccccsccccccccccoss ese FO DG | ccccccccces i tN le at el $91, 824 34 |. 
National Currency. ........000.e2steccceneccces coer cwceeel 613 00 |..........4. A a a a nate re al ioe 
Fractional currency. ..........-..---- eoccneseccoenes ces-| 154 14 |.....--cceee NN Ng a ee — 
COUN . .- -- no ewan een een ne nene renee eereens sarees peeerner 162 OO |... .0eeeees Profit and loss............-. eagiébubbbebh pibUeanns Weis cute a 
Books do not balance. ................-- p cenpeecevecsoss U2 |.----------- | Pe nenge .....cececee EEE TEER GAN 1 ARS MET ED SET” | 16,941 92)..." 
Duo depositors... .....-- 20. eee eeeeccce cceeseceencecceee Jee ee eee c eee $52, 837 33 RS SR at Ne le a ee ek A a 11, 429 87 ei aero et 
Steet angie dae Ass oe a> 2 IN ds ink cciotntites wides cobbors eee ntnyonebortinine cree $60, 399 41 
Potal. 2... 2.22 20-220 e ence ence eee e eee n ee eee eeee eee . 52, 837 33 2, SIT 33 DMD.) wathbicd spud udeeiedalecedeeuiee tb owadtmeetibbbekndied 30,970 44 
entrttneenes 1 ARO PANO BABE. ..ccccccses vccenseccesscnsncscounee évecdesescdsacsce 67, 200 80 
a 
There are 1,549 acconnts : ey gee 
The last trial balance of ledger varied eighteen dollars. No loans made at this Total. ......--++- ee eee Cae ear ee ee ee 158, 570 65 | 158, 570 65 
branch. _ - a tia 
J. A _ DM ADGE, Loans are overdue, but interest is paid regularly on $13,066.06. 
i esl National Bank Examiner. i Robie tk Nounn he cde iiiaea eee hawaudie baile ue come $13, 032 18 
OS BOO 6 vn occ oss e cee tntccacsbuenccccoccévcce ee as 38. 278 0G 
SAVANNAH, GeorGiA, March 2, 1°74—9 a. m. Largest loan to any ONC Pa@rty......-..----eee---e-eeee ee fea eewnweecees 21, 343 46 
a —— ~s —- $$$ This loan was made to Allen & Farrar, and their affairs are in the hands of a 
. inn’ We ceeis receiver and the bank have got judgment against him and have allowed the receiver 
Resources. | Liabilities. to overdraw his account $34,567.98, and try and work out the indebtedness by run- 
—_—__—_———_} — ning the saw-mill, and on this account allowed tho overdraft. : 
os mt be : Ces Sine Soe ae $133,100 49 |........-..- Loans considered good......---------- ewewwecwe: crenewcccveccces sieve: 910,058 43 
ow parent bank ..... beers tener Se ee County and State scrip, market value.... ..... ei pane a Ee Sa 3,°73 42 
Le renege CON percroconprsrseeasssete ave) ————— 47 @ 
ee ere erent eee ae °" | Third-class paper......... eo lochapeiadenbatihamindicstat eideeil 43, 882 66 
 cecswe SEU Redd ce bebuadeb alta kode eacaeeeuiniad 157, 347,25 | 157,347 25 92,606 72 
- a nS ee, = uta = These loans were made by the former cashier. The present cashier, Mr. J. W. 








Swain, informs me that he considers none of this worthless at the pres@nt time, but 
it will be a long time before it is all paid, and it is on his statements I have made 
this classification. The books of this branch are kept in a very loose way, and it 
took nearly all day to get a balance. This bank kept a general ledger at one time, 
but it has not been posted since September 1, 1873, and the cash-book is not written 
up since the 13th of this month. The bank keeps some merchant accounts and pays 
no interest on them, The amount of non-interest deposits is about $5,000. There 
are cighteen hundred and fifty depositors with this branch. The parent bank 
own the building occupied by this branch, which is valued at $40,000. They have 
a fine oflice-vault and safe, and the building also contains two stores and largo hall 
and six offices, which are rented. 


This branch was organized in January, 1866, and now numbers 4,244 depositors, 
Mr. Isaac W. Brinckerhoff, cashior, and he has held the ofliee from the time the 
branch first started. Io keeps no general ledger, but the depositors’ ledger is in 
very good order, and balances within 822.27. No loans are made at this branch. The 
building this bank occupies is not owned, but rented at an annual rent of $1,200. 
This branch has a clear record from the start. 

J. A. TALMADGE, 
National Bank Examiner. 


J.A. TALMADGE, 


ATLANTA, Gronaia, April 8, 1874—9 a. m. 
; National Bank Examiner. 
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Gis clliiialisssiedibaieiecliical a s esiiideiie Statement of the Mobile branch of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Com- 
DORR veut: csnines desnees ethan tate bleak niet aae One WD ec: is. pany. 
ney ONY ORUEIY ORIEL, otiitias viineee sececsuccssvetus cceel SE ORO Gveweiwcsvick Most.k, ALABAMA, April 25, 1874—3 p. m. 
Due from national banks. ............. ee eye 200 OO |........ eee cinicecald Rites atilactinadiatena - 
i cis ichecdadtendpesdsseebeusavenaeeds ORES OF fon sessascues | AEs 
SRR: Sekt: Sat Ae ida a'vs dmsvicsestsshos eaneheseesus Re 4 ccchueneee Resources. Liabilities. 
I MNO aS ea wn 6 OOS cd Shawevendes 7 eae bi in - ‘ 
Fractional CR 6 ncceeebestesésé scbcneensccepeccus SP Evie mise toh . 7 ; e 
TE Sh duets Songs oottindn cbeoustht nt aks osseuuueedshduhecs kf eee SE siccin spitentinaenivkinee Séneieeceeaneneses | Se ee 
AOR 0aws ven her's S608 Ges Css 65's eoe eb bc cacuiree 28 82 |..... evécvas rit RONEN er its, eeninctsainle au ieltnue elas abil I ee 
Short. Phe cih is hin eekhee ees ubieeenenknedek dn RIOD Sis cascantenwn eo dk athe cenit iinaiees ameaibiih sdpiianasiiteaell SESE ID Boivccc were . 
I a ee ee Ee Se eG a icin cpa taseeanehs bunbenkseeesel  ¢ | —— 
NN csi acest edirhienieneh ine sta db tiie tinned liam eosin Wiaiailnindbintaeaierais OFS 00S DRO GIDE Save des ceeds ccctckcivaiiccme Bevel Se Sakabe cate $29, 212 62 
$$} —___ ae  SDODRINNO. swine deccecences (chitninemdnbiaedinnumed | need Sse 2, 149 Os 
ee 29,548 93 | 20, 548 93 —}——_—_ 
a ee ee RN ection tebatniciaibbiaectiasiblient seoseee 91,361 70 | 91,361 70 
Cash items, $5,883.21, are memoranda left by Philip Cory, the former cashier. a 








Overdrafts, $161.90, considered not good. 
Short, $1,939.67, reported by Philip Cory as stolen February, 1873. 
February, 1, 1874, Philip Cory was arrested as adefaulter. 
‘This work (calling in the books) is not finished as yet, and full amount of defal- 
ation by Cory is not known. 5 
Che amount at present is $8,000. 
Phis branch has made some leans and all the papers relating to them sent to the 
pan t bunk, and no record of them appears upon any book of the bank. All the 
ans Wore huxde withont the advico or consent of the advisory committee, so I am 
informed; and ne record of the mectings of the committee are to be found. 
The branch ownno real estate, but rent an oflice at a monthly rent of twenty dol- 
ara, 


Philip Cory gave a bond in the sum of $6,000. 


Number of depositors 2,650. No depositor to an amount of over $2,000. Amount 
due white persons, $1,000. No loans made at this office, and no collection business 
done. Meetings of advisory committee not well attended. ; 

The cashier, C. A. Woodward, was removed April 16, 1874, on account of having 
taken funds to the amount of $3,375, which he claims as services rendered the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. This amount Woodward charged to the parent-bank account 
onexchange account. The parent bank would not allow the claim, and removed the 
cashier; and the parent-bank inspector, Mr. A. M. Sperry, is in charge of the otfice 

The Freedman’s Savings and Trast Company have commenced suit on Mr. W 00 
ward's bonds of $10,000 for the recovery of the money. The office now occupied by 
this branch is the old Bank of Mobile building, and they pay at the rate of $1,000 
a year rent. 
‘The books appear in fair shape. Present business small 

J. A. TALMADGE, 
National Bank Examuer. 


J. A. TALMADGE, 
National Bank Examiner. 











MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, April 15, 1874. 


xe. In accordance with your instructions, I have this day made an examination 
he affairs of the Montgomery branch ‘of the Freedman s Savings and Trust 
nany, Montgomery, Alabama. It appears that Mr. E. Beecher, the cashier, 
1 aon Joans Without the advice or consent of the advisory board of the parent 


ofiice, the probable loss on which will be about $5,000 or more. rhe result of this 
ransaction is that the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company entered into a con 
tract with E. Beecher & Co. on the 23d of February, 1874, whereby the EF reedman’s 
<ayings and Trust Company agree to close their Montgomery branch and it rans 
for their business and assets at this branch to E. Beecher & Co., E. Beecher & 
Co. to earry on the business and assume the amount duc to the parent bank and 
depositors, and gave the ¥ reedman 8 Savings and Trust ¢ ompany a bond of $60,000 
for the fulfillment of their part of the contract. The Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company are now liable to the depositors at this branch to the amount of 
210,810.24, and E. Beecher & Co. now owe the — bank $23,380.79. oe 

* The statement of the branch at the time of transfer to E. Beecher & Co. is as 
follows: 

a 


Resources. | Liabilities. 


ee eee 


— EEE ' -_ 

Amount due depositors... ...-.. ..-.. ---+--0+ +--+ 20+ eee sc andi wes 2, 048 39 

{mount due parent bank........--. alienate ind aaa nace ete Js 2eeeereees | 19,569 62 

Exchange ee eee Or eeereeees eeeweeseseeeas = snanae 4,254 97 

Expense ACCOUNE. . ~- 22+ +00 eee eee cence es eens eee eee e neces: 83, 139 Rk sierdion in 

Cash, including loans. .... .....0+.cesssesseseees ee sceneees | 7, R63 00 crete: 
lil aii adetigneneniet Sucbedeiauseatnemantioneds 51,852 98 51, 852 98 


When depositors present their books at the bank for deposit or draft, E. soccher 

& Co. take up the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company's book and issue their 

own instead, if the depositor will agree to the transfer. E. Beecher & Co. have two 

vears from the Ist of January, 1874, to make these payments or transfers, and if 

any amounts remain due by the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company to depos- 

itors at the expiration of the two years, E. soecher & Co. agree, to pay the amount 

tothe Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company, and the depositors must look to 
the parent oflice for it. a eA 
J. A. TALMADGE, 

National Bank Examiner. 


Statement of the ITuntsville branch of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust 
Company. 
TIUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, April, 23, 1874—1 p. m. 


| Resources. | Liabilities. 





| 
5 eee Sagi wisi caclanmmeesiii 

Principal office, Washington, District of Columbia. ....-.. owe wt... 
ue from State banks and bankers.......... i acieielie aan | eo ween ee 
Current CXPOMNSES «2020-222 cccccs coccccccccccccescceccess I Ni ois oon nec wes 
iia Or NE I as 5 is cdcgs maendcenw ches ak eseeweees | Met MR Bc aéceukhun’ 
Fractional CUITOMOY . --.- - 20.20. ccccceccccceccescoccescces PE Wy tndtanncennes 
OOME o cuncd denne seccdtedhetennengus doqsennese tenant ccoens | MEE IDL Mia Sctks. ie @-eeshak 
IN at at hs igs cteieed abn svegauestshhwadwmes a ree $520 05 
ink IN oad Ai inntensbee suse ae vesked smetedeneees Sv emagdienes eet 34, U61 HS 
The indi vidual-deposit ledger shows more duo depositors 

than the general ledger shows reported to the principal | 

CENND OF onc ccatcceseessnnccsecesucenvessesesescccenscscs | MES a awh aeketks 
Caan GROG ui dcceannveccbcwesncqesetoudssenen< onedonnsecene | BSA xe ncnaie qrsinin's 


| 35,481 91 | 35, 481 91 


Cashier Robinson seems to be a clever fellow, andis much moro astonished at the 
result of listing the balance due depositors than I was, notwithstanding he read 
them off to me himself. 

ile says the inspectors from the principal office never list them, nor’ require him 
to do it. 

The following morning, as I was about taking leave, Robinson came to the hotel 
and called my attention to the sum of 3259.98 paid depositors yesterday that should 
have been deducted from amount duc depositors. 

After I left, when reflecting how it should be that these branches are all in the 
same kind of discrepancy, I called to mind no one of them had shown me any ac- 
count for interest credited and paid on deposits, and I doubt whether the account 
is kept, as there is no such item printed on their blanks. The very next visit to 
one of these branches I will look after this item. 

THOMAS WILLIAMS, Examiner. 

















” oe itl -- | i nsanihes 
EL a eee Te en setaetuaeesens $31 55 SS 
Exchango in balance to debtor... .- i aoe bin at tele ial I iS ht ci 
Principal office at Washington, District of Columbia. ......  @2 355 Ge i..<... 
ee NR: Siobhan trebnns<0x0nedee sanemedeas ap Bey Mt ee tenn tascaene 
nine ee a ck SME Me wudeecacc cn 
Inlividual ledger deposit list in excess of what is shown | 
and sepeutedl from: CT 5a cunuwenancenene sae! | 4) aa 
Shortcash, Cary says, was shown up to the last inspection 
BN Ic civbans wandascettnoss aasvacn sa cess cu 26 96 }...... aa sd 
Individual Rt idatndandt nt gabead = angnmeagrebdl+inansvesens $77, 620 86 
| 77,620 86 77, 620 86 





Cashier Cary isa quiet, clever colored man. He, like most whom I have met in 
these branches, fails of the necessary care to prove up his books and keep his two 
lodgers in balance. He is long on his deposits andshort on his cash. Of the latter, 
hosays the inspector who last visited him from the principal office found it so; but 
I have not learned from him or others, that the inspector had taken pains to list 
aud prove up their ledger, or required them to do so. 

The system adopted by the principal office in daily reports of all deposits, drafts 


and checks is good, and if faithfully carried out, and proved monthly, would be ad 
Visable, 
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_ The principal office made ® poor investment here at Nashville in a building. 
Cary says it and lot cost $27,000. Tle estimates that they reeeive $1,250 rent, be- 
sides their banking-office room. This is a very small income on the rent 


THOMAS WILLIAMS, Azaminer. 

The House will see that the reports from those branches which bear 
most heavily upon the status of the bank, those at which the grossest 
irregularities and most dishonest proceedings have been practiced, 
were not before Mr. Meigs when he wrote his statement; and yet, 
without them, he has had the assurance to inform the Comptroller 
that the bad and doubtful debts of the Freedman’s Bank were only 
$106,500, and that the bank was within seven cents on the dollar of 
solvency. 

The reports of eleven branches, including New Orleans and Vicks- 
burgh, are not yet even in the hands of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney, and those from Mobile, Tuscumbia, Huntsville, and Mont- 
gomery, and Nashville and Columbia, Tennessee, have come in so re- 
cently that they still lie upon the table of the Speaker. 

it is clear, therefore, that to arrive at any well-founded conclusions 
respecting the bank we must examine the official figures and sched- 
ules for ourselves. So much for the examiner's sins of omiasion, 
whose exact amount I shall diseuss somewhat later, I shall now pro- 
ceed to show further inaccuracies upon the part of the examiner, and 
these will be sins of commission. I hold copies of two schedules fur- 
nished by him as a part of his report, and which I lay before the 
House. 

Schedule of loans of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington City, January 26, 1874, on real estate. ; 
Henry Wells, June 3, 1870, on square No, 597; interest paid to August 


22, 1872 


Kethwietiwet es : bow Sobers Sabie aanene Lewes 2, 000 00 
J. 5S. Howard, May 26, 1870, on sub-lot 35, square 369, improved ; interest 

paid to November 26, 1873...............-. ites Te sue 650 00 
Thomas L. Hume, December 21, 1869, on east one-half of lot 2, square 408, 

improved ; interest paid to May 1, 1873........... pageoneets . 8, 000 00 
General R. Williams, January 3, 1870, on lot 6, square 560; interest paid 

IP Ni Siang died ad A eit re lies niiedawainsee ..... 6,500 00 


R. P. Dodge, January 24, 1470, on Georgetown property, Congress street, 
“Huntington heuse ;" interest paid to Jannary 24, 1872... ere 
L. F. Borlend, June 6, 1870, on lot 52, square 511, improved ; interest paid 

to December 2, 1273 wha Gi inlty a eere sey VUbb ends deeeD bi wen kes . 1,475 00 
George Savage, June 7, 1870, on lot 1, square 342, improved ; interest paid 

to December 7, 1873... .... icushe Cindy kb rdbabens dokabethambion 10, 000 00 
D. B. Nichols, June &, 

to March 11, 1873 aes aceean cade ; abeiwekars ‘ 250 00 
Joseph Casey, June 11, 1870, on lots 1 to 17, Hall & Evans’ subdivision 

Meridian Hill; part interest paid to Angust, L871 elehaenioen 
Robert Clarkson, June 15, 1870, lot 14, square 431, improved ; interest paid 

to December 8, 1873 ................ nab ee sie mierddert ieee wis eet a doa 
Charles Dyson, June 14, 1870, lot 25, square 870 ......... ae . 396 74 
C. Cammack, jr., June 23, 1870, lot 3, square 224; interest paid to June 

22, 1873... amin idiniunedetsaameaseraennna “oeKan eid aaa 1, 500 00 
Benjamin C. Wright, June 24, 1870, lot 24, square 516, improved ; interest 

2 SS ee SS errs eerie a iatea 
8. P. Brown & Son, June 27, 1870, lota 7, 8, 10, 53, 48, 49, 41, 74. 60. 61 66, 


13, 786 50 


3, 130 00 


1, 500 00 


67, 73, 21, 22, 75, at Mount Pleasant; interest paid to June 21, 1872 10, 000 00 
Martin Buell, June 28, 1270, lots 3, 4, 5, square 572, improved; interest 


paid to June 24, 1873........... Gua cktngeareséeres Gieeaeateeenaeed . 3,000 00 
C. M. Alexander, June 30, 1870, farm on Bladensburgh turnpike, opposite 

Mount Olivet comctery, improved ; interest paid to December 29, 1873. 6, 500 00 
William Porter, Juno 39, 1870, lot 6, section 3, Barry farm fund; inter. 

est paid to June 30, 1473 adhe telehas Rekatnnatd me 200 00 
J. Johnson, July 1, 1870, lot 

December 30, 1873...-..- aid ge kb ireniauunmenind sina tuned atanmaes P 268 86 
Samuel Fudge, July 1, 1870, west half of lot 20, square 158; interest paid 

to December 22, 1873 


(wee riOwwodwetutahbnée scutes ac¢neneeae a 300 00 
W. W. Rapley, July 5, 1870, house and lot, G street, near Twenty-first 

street, square 203, west side Fourteenth street, cast side Fifteenth 

street, containing 51 lots; lots 9, 10, square 79; interest paid to July 5, 

I nadiicncdy cb cuunaystaddae uve de Cutha deat aieaaaittued teudtd aia -... 10,000 00 


improved, 5 four-story brick houses; interest paid to January 2, 1874, on 

Indiana avenne, south side, between Third and Fourth streets west... 25, 000 00 
David Miller, July 7, 1870, farm 60 acres, in Washington County, Mary- 

lena; intevess pate te Camuary G6; BOTS «200... cece cc ese ceccvetens ..... 2,500 00 
M. Gately, July 9, 1870, lots 10, 11, square 745, improved; interest paid to 

RT TE DOU. ive scan tdabhvs bendenetens musteesvengun dpdeudsusadbadsl 800 00 
Levi Prince, July 11, 1870, part lot 6, square 920, improved; interest paid 

to January 11, 1474 vive est avwnan ee jueewaaies ‘ 300 00 
C. Adams, August 4, 1870, lot 35, square 545, improved; interest paid to 

August 16, 1873, (balance) oes ips epgelde Jee 
H. Lancaster, August 9, 1870; lot 10, square 558, improved; interest paid 

OE EDS 6 ck cet cdMeeecay bur behshnk cddeeaiweteceusbenaebenint 400 00 
§. Bach, September 10, 77 

to September 9, 1873 


30 00 


esece due bulb etouerdewesscssnabsceceassesbannag “Ree 
C. 5. Ford, September 13, 1870, lot 7, square 763, improved; interest paid 

to September 9, 1473 ai eens ; sebscdccesauduvewsvedeses 3, 000 00 
C. M. Barnard, September 3, 1870, lots 7,10, and 19, square 369, improved ; 

interest paid to September fb SR att BE Te ee ee ee 500 00 


Joseph L. Savage, September 22, 1870, lota 115, 116, Bentloy & Hawkins's 

addition, Georgetown; interest paid to June 24, 1874 ni cacets ‘anne 
James Cooper, September 24, 1870, part lota 74 and 75, old Georgetown. -. 650 OO 
John Hl. Mason, Octobe: 1, 1870, ar 12, square 140, improved; interest 


taubdinaitiaeiade i Sodus sie aie er 250 00 
MeGill & Withorow, October 5, 1870, lot 2, square 321, improved ; interest 

paid to September 40, 1873 cialis . ea Seles . 8,418 25 
W. B. ‘Todd, jr., (trustee,) October 5, 1870, lot 14, square 309, improved ; 

interest paid to October 4. 1873 seein - _ we pesotves 165 05 
William J. Murtagh, October 6, 1870, east half lot 7, square D, improved ; 

interest paid to December 20, 1s72............ we ae sitceseen (Rae 
D. C. Formey, October 30, 1470, lot 92, in Gilbert's sub. of part of square 

375, improved ; interest prid to October 14, Is72.......-.-..- .-- 3,750 00 
R. B. Mohun, October 20, 1870, lot 6, Daley's sub. of lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, 

square 215, improved ; interest paid to October 30, 1873............. 1,316 71 


Thomas W. Chase, October 29, 1970, part lot 1, square 335, improved ; in- 

terest paid to Oetober m, 1°73 ° . . ‘ ose . 
William F. Crane, Qetober 31, 1 lot & square 39°, improved; interest 
paid to April 30, is72 aided he de 3 250 00 


3.006 00 
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James C. Kennedy, November 1, 1870, west 25 feet of lots 1 and 18, square 
200, improved ; interest paid to November 1, 173 ; 

Noah L. Jeilries, November 4, 1470, lot 14 square 199; Interest paid to 
April 16, 1°73...... - ; pe ke sepene 

Jobn I. Halley, November 10, 1870, lot 46, square 302; interest paid to 
November 10, L#73 

J. i. A. Shurreman November 11, 1570, half lot 24 aquare 728 improved ; 
interest paid to July 21,1872 ......... ....- nan 509 kone 

F. Frazier, November 14, 1570, lot 13, # juare 331 ; - interest “paid to Novem- 
ber 14, 1873, (balance) ‘ he oe. 

Richard Waters, November 15, 1470, part lot 24, #¢ quare 528; interest paid 
to November 12, 1873 ... ; sas - ep 

A. H. Parry, November 1s, _— part lot 2, sijuare 82, ‘improved; interest 
paid to November 11, 1873 ..........-.-.--e+e 

A. Bouldin, November 15, 1870, part lot 11 square 516, improved ; interest 
paid to November 14, 1873 

J. 0. Hogan, November 19, 1870, lot. co square 974, improved ; inter rt st ‘paid 
. September 27, 1873... 

R Martin, November 16, 1870, lots 7 and 16, square 65, improved ; 
te “4 paid to November 16, 1873 ...... .....---0e- cece eee nee tere enone 

T. Roessle & Son, November 22, 1870, chattel mortage on fnrniture and 
xtures in the Arlington House; interest paid to November 24, 1872 

F. P. Staaton, November 22, 1870, lot 21 east half of lot 20, square 688 ; 206 
acres in Montgomery County, Maryland; interest — to November 
30, 1873 pees wowe . bbb oe aeeenenesenreesasene 

H. R. Searle, November 28, 1870, lota 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, square 368, im- 
a interest paid to November 23, 1473. .........-+. 
DuBois, December 6, 1470, lots P and Q, square 273; interest paid to 
A rebe ‘nary 10, 1873, (balance)...........-..-.++. iiss Ja tee a lean 

L. W. Ross, December 1, 1870, improved property in ‘Baltimore; interest 
Ob Dla BE BGT, GOOEED yc ccc sche cnccecesescccveseresosprecscercuses 

E. K. Allen, Dessmbest 7, 1870, lots 67, 68, 69, 71, and 72, en 274, improved ; 
interest to May 30, 1871...........----...---- 

John W. Rogers, December 16, 1870, lot 20, — 367, imj proved ; interest 
i oe esa deeb beehinedateduad 6dnb eb ee ee anemce 

A. M. Humphries, December 17, 1870, lot 2 ), square 396; interest to June 
17, 1873 o* . “* . ese esee °° 

M. V. Brown, ‘Dece mber r 20, 1270, part of a tract of land called the “ Rock 


of Dumbarton” or “Pretty Prospect,” improved; interest to June 19, 
1873 


John W. Bailey vy, , December 21, ‘1870, lot 49, square 122, improved ; interest 
to June 3, 1873... 
M. L. & W.G. Crawford, ‘December 24, 1870, lots 5, 6, 7, and 8, Beal's addi- 
tion to Georgetown ; interest to June 12, 1872 .......--.-- + ween ee --- eee 
L. Dean, December 20, 1470, part lot 16, square 551, ‘improved ; interest to 
ND Fe, ORB wccdes o008s 6:0:95.0565600960404454000) 40600 :euRee sEARee 
Robert L. Flemin; g. January 6, 1871, east half lot 23, aquare 209, im rroved. 
W. Coggins and others, Jannary 7, 1871, deed of trust note 6 on and in 


Norfolk and Portsmouth, Virginia; interest to De combe r 22, 187: 3 —e 
W. E. Moreland, January 12, f71, one hundred acres, ‘ The ¥ Tale; ” inter- 
- fo ROUGE TD, B18 is oasis + nscctwnce Hitant tis inkgsetekdeades 
Ww. - Davidge, January 16, 1271, lots 5, 6, 7 | 18, and 19, * Metropolis 
wh ie er: Sy BS DOES OB. FIG E os asikinns da sduncvicbeseend- ovcdcuncen 


S. L. Loomis, January 18, 1871, lets B and C, ‘square ‘85, lots 21 and 22, 
square 107, lots 16, 17, and 19, square 652; interest to April 16, 1873. ... 
Samuel Jackson, January 21, 1871, ss of —_— 309, improved; interest 
to January 21, 1874 ........-.-. 
William Vordray, January 24, 1871, ‘lot 9, ‘square 478; interest to July 21, 
EPURs coscosnsscesteesecesese 
Thomas Brown, Fe bruary 3, i871, part lot 13, square 214; ‘interest to Au- 
I Th, SGD i ote oi b ete obi ne ch ete 06 65800 de 6 be Seeeeds we eObe sone KeERbe 
Charles Dyson, February 6, 1371, east 14 feet of lot 21, square 870, im- 
proven; tuterest te August 4, 1673... .. .....c008.000- ccc. csecssces 
Marshall Brown, February 7, 1871, part lot : 2, square 309, improved 
i i cis cb inddnn cdhenonkas seh bakes ooeenkedee 
H. G. Treat, February 8, 1871 parts lots 19 and 20, square 250; ‘interest to 
i 6c ccucbhan SA ehedbedbenel ands SdeKes 6edRN RANA EREewS 
John N. Tooke, February, 8, 1871, lot T, nynaee: 464, improved ; interest to 
POROREy TB, BST no n0- eee ccvcscoceseness wean 
Jerome Brown, ir., February 10, 1871, lots 5, 6, z 
improved ; interest to August 8, 1873 .........0. .200---see-ccecs-nseee 
W. D. C. Murdock, February 10, 1871, part let 3, square 90, improved ; no 
AS GRIIED : «6 bstace iesee in vi sntbbstabvennsesbssngnesegnunsisene 
Charles H. Holden, Fe brnary 16, ‘1871, lots A, B, and C, Scovil’s subdi- 
vision of lot 23, square 725, improved ; interest to January 17, 1872 .... 
Charles H. Holden, February 17, 1871, samo property, (paid) ............ 
Charles H. Holden, February 17, 1871, same property, (paid) .... —— 
W. P. Drew, February 18, 1871, indorsement of O. O. Howard ; interest 
00 BE Be EE oak he nce nkds entekbube p46 350sseehOrin hs Alen eh theses 
John Waters, February 21, 1871, south half of lot 23, lot 29, square 69, im- 
proved; interest 60 Wobraary 6, 1678. .......0. 6000 .ccccsnesvsccossesscss 
James W. Day, February 24, 1871, parts of lots 5 and 6,  agneEe 214; in 
terest to February 24, 1874 iknabihnstipane as cbeebisisber reese legeeh oe 
Joseph McIntosh, February 28, 1871, lots 50, 51, 52, 53, section 8, Barry 
farm, improved ; interest to August 25, 1873 ..............20.-ce-cceee 
L. J. Bryant, March 3, 1871, lots 62 and 63, square 134; interest to Sep- 
SE Ee dnktcnncaesiwebs bn Shuneien din dukdunsceheeeteneen ess xee 
H. Harrod, March 6, 1871, lot 26, square 1061, improved; interest to 
ee ee ee eee 
J. R. Baddy, March 8, 1871, lot 37, Barry farm; interest to September 8, 
NN ii ck inp binkwos austnk vextobee onesie tee rabatatatiadted 
Harriet Lacy, March 11, 1871, “part of lot 1, in square 71; interest to Sep- 
SE BOD int. ne oss nit bssnsonendvencemisabesseseteauinceenes 
James H. Harris, March 13, 1871, Raleigh, North Carolina, south half lot 
2i and one lot adjoining, improved ; interest to September 1, 1873 .... .. 
George Walker, March 14, 1871, part lot 6, square 525, improved ; interest 
OO SONNE a, Bese a sn 06s -cecnnenscckcng sbi ckkhs cbbakesdnescnacsene 
John L. Ashley, March 20, 1871, cast half lot 3, square 174; interest to 
hanes a are 
Duelany heirs, March 21, 1871, lots 37 and 38, square 389, improved; in 
SE Ob SNE TE, BORD 055500 xs sae pen sneenn senkbsnedheiieaae 
John Holland, March 21, 1871, parts lots 78 and 79, Mount Pleasant Plains, 
improved; interest to Septembe PHB, BAGS. 2.000 05>--+ 0. cevene-csese 
‘Thomas Donoho, March 24, 187 1, lot 91, Mount Pleasant Plains, improv ed; 
interest to Se ptomber Wi SEEN nckbtb ecacnanwedhhidcdubuesmsaenns sekeseen 
John Keane, March 27, 1871, lots A and F, square 567, improved; interest 
SPINE Te, BRO . p.vnissincacnettdekis dbabdakhbcdeindnmesstiinh diene 
John Merril, March 27 27, 1871, lot 38, square 616; interest paid to Septem- 
SEE Ol, Sey SRE: cha Ghakk oi96.55640dkne aibbiene tenn ~newbinienl «sah 


Isaiah Stewart, March 28, 1871, part lot 7, square 332, improved ; interest 
SPIT UE MN 6 cn0a vchcRiubncaitnune nahsbaeeeiteRaamah ea ans 


James Dent, March 28, 1871, lot 34, and north half of lot 35, square 69, im- 
proved; interest to March 28, 1872 
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#10, 000 00 
566 02 
259 00 

1, 200 00 
35 00 
125 00 


471 40 


— 


000 00 
1, 000 00 
160 00 


28, 000 00 


4,500 00 
3, 700 00 
150 00 
2 500 00 
R00 00 


200 00 


21, 000 00 
600 00 
1, 000 00 


875 00 
8,010 00 


1, 300 00 
1, 500 00 
4, 000 00 
1, 000 00 
550 00 
200 00 


700 00 


30 00 
300 00 
1, 500 00 
500 00 


270 00 


— 


000 00 
800 00 
700 00 
600 00 

70 00 





Nelson Hall, March 28, 1871, south three-quarters of lot 36, square 69; i 
- est to March 28, 1873 5 coimint a tinalitel’ wise ciated inmates dere S177 

J.J. Hinds, March 30, 1871, west half of lot 5, reservation A, improved; 
coca to Se ptemb or 27, 1373, balance. ... 

Thomas L. Hume, March 30, 1571, parts lots 168, 169, 174, and 175, in Be atty 
& yo - kins’ addition to Georgetown, improved; interest to Se = mber 


2a, TIN neticiial te i's Satthsaici tions lab einen ee nak ie nO Wn le 10. 000 


est to Mareh 29, “E73. 


veeenenees wenn 200 
George M. Lanckton, April 3, 1871, part of D. J. Fe nwick’s. farm calle d 
‘Youngsboro’,” re ar of Mount Olivet cemetery ; interest to April 1, 
Ne ale ais tee een nea coe ie eh ae ood ent a ee ah - 7000 
Sarah L. P arkhurst, April 3, 1871, part lot 2, square 219, improved ; inter- 
est to April 3, 1873 wR eee meer ewww meee ee ree eee rane ee ewennerneees 1, 300 
Lemuel Bursley, April 4, 1871, west part of lot 2, square 818, improved ; 
interest paid to i hn sna snahcnaichbhh apeesw aks bint oxime wine <6 2 985 
Robert Kopp, April 4, 1871, north quarter lot 29, square 140, improved ; 
i Op EE IE, BUG 66 666 ok cesnennesen 100nwn to6n6Sear eB eK ns 750) 
H. 1. Nichols, April 5, 1871, part lot 5, square 370, improved; interest to 
ES BR eatn abe rons carensc nc mevenebe nb antss o5% seeenynnsesescoss as 600 
James T. Sothron, April 5, 1871, lot 33, square 107, improved ; interest to 
a ee IO 0 ka eeSkd Taxol CO dareneeweeeruydasenenenGesies. 2n0 
Analostan Boat Club, April 5, 1871, prope rty G street wharf, improved ; 
Sabereny G0 THGGSROE SD. BBIS oon on ccccocesesseccesses aa tea ean 400 
M. M. Rohrer, April 6, 1871, lot 154, square 623, improved ; ‘interest to 
Neen Ne ede peak, pee owink& -. 3,000 
William Harris, April 7 7, 1871, ‘part of lot 44, square 69, improved ; inter- 
est to September 30, 1873 ..........-- +--+ -00- cece ee eee cee e es 140 
John Harris, April 7, 1271, south quarter of lot 37, north-half of lot 38, 
square 69; interest to September 30, 1873...........-..-.-...--.. 166 
Tsaac Baxley, April 7, 1871, lot 23, square 69, improved; interest to Se p- 
a ree eee Sak en Lola's ah wk winhisies ak haicee 290 


John Jackson, April 7, 1871, north three- -quarters of lot 37, asst 69, im- 
proved: interest to ‘March 31, 1873, balance ..... 179 





00 


00 


00 


17 

William Kennedy, April 7, 1871; part lot 12, lot 13, square 395; interest 
I I ee eer e cee ae CO aais 600 00 

Elizabeth Preuss, April 7 7, 1871, lot 35, square 435, improve d; interest to 
I i ee eed ee 1, 070 00 

Beverly Horton, April 8, 1871, lot (2, square 182; interest to October 6, 
ne ae I a ae cub ue ve ace e a tae 70 00 

Isaac Dorsey, April 8, 1871, east half of lot 8, square 514; intere st to Oc- 
ee a rn sh ceucethccckesisinel ekekhskn uae «02 086e0 699 47 

C. W. Havenner, April 10, 1871; lot D, square 133, improved ; interest to 
Ape I a lia he a ila ee ke eee peek oe lec, 2 1, 200 00 

C. W. Havenner, April 10, 1871, lot 13, square 131, improved ; interest to 
— DID cit Ua 6 © dine clyatice moxie a ee Rana bu we baud oa ke ew oe oa 1, 200 00 

Cc I[avenner, April 10, 1871, lot A, square 133, improved ; interest to 
April 7 tk Se oie aie bie aie ee ih team atin ka dame whee 1, 200 00 


Eliza H. Fulton, April 11, 1871, lot 8, square 334, improved ; interest to 
ccc baeicnceess coblineverenn Nnveesnesdetr nase 250 
C. W. Havenner, April 17, 1871, part of square 90, improved ; interest to 


SL PT i tihes daeehinecd dees celene deen enenmad. can beenendhe 1, 200 00 
Havenner, April 17, 1871, part of square 90, improved ; interest to 

“Apri TE  cigtht :densaiackt ethene snee. , ERR reehEe eas stems 1, 200 00 
Havenner, April 17, 1871, part of square 90, improved; interest 

me to 4 DW MERD: <iwnk ceases nokbhe nn toheGOhsoknyeeens nn 1, 200 00 
Charles H. Burgess, April 18, 1871, west half lot 3, square 174; interest to 

SE SEED nknn cesses sunneess bees ssbovhskbsnvOecnBbatness bodsceess 300 00 


0. O. Howard, vice- pre: ssident, H. D. Cooke, treasurer, April 18, 1871; 
lots 34, and part lot 5, square 407, improved; Young Men’s C hristian 
Association; interest to October 12, 1873, 10,654 square feet of laud, im- 
SNE ccc kusnnssy Shick bene SRSRa cones pamn hind &be ss ReRehSa wel 965s a> 3, 300 
Jacob D. Hutton, April 22, 1871, lot 8, square 467; interest to October 19, 


00 


Bn o5< keh ebeevene + shncedh>abes reeChees eceunse <aneeesesune 2, 650 00 
Josephine Stew art, ‘April 21, 1871, east part lot 5, square 992, improved ; 

eee ere ee rere 100 00 
H.N. Barlow, April 22, 1871, 15 shares $100 each, ” Potomac mills ; inter- 

est to October eae naa acne Sie aie ih aici ke a Resa bones tie bunie 1, 700 00 
Caroline Kaiser, April 22, 1871, north half lot 14, lot 13, square 347, im- 

proved ; interest to October 17, 1873. ....--..--+2.- +20 --0+-- eens eeeees 12, 000 00 
R. V. Harrison, April 24, 1871, part lot 19, square 553, improved ; interest 

ONS eS ee a ey 565 00 
George H. Phillips, April 25, 1871, lot 2, square 117; interest to October 25, 

Dt cctctrichihh inchs et aeehtaaks CARs then aen shhh awihinkencee been es 150 00 
Walter Evans, April 25, 1871, part lot 12, square 877, improved ; interest 

Ee Se ED alain ance kucdeu seeped > henastsecastbes ene vars 1, 750 00 
Joseph Casey, April 26, 1871, lots 519, 22, 23, 24, in Hull & Elvans’s sub- 

division of Meridian Hill; interest to October 21, 1873................. 2,700 60 
Martha E. Borland, April 23, 1871, lot 51, square 511, improved ; interest 

to October 26, 1873, eee ee eee ts ee a 500 00 
Hannah Kaiser, April 23, 1871, lot 12, square 480; interest to October 28 

DED \<nbubSenSeSieeemmtaneetebenn apabewe sess ené cortege deenee sek uh . 400 00 
E. T. Power, May 1, 1871, east part lot 11, square 819, improved ; interest 

to November 1, 187: Rk ncnckedeNee cwebncadesegenskbnaxenenheas 1, 200 00 
Dennis Burns, May 2, 1871, part lot 1, square 4; lot 15, square 1; interest 

i os eee iees Co ak ind nhenh cone ene eeeeanirahaeeh ees 2, 000 00 
U. H. Hutchins, May 2, 1871, tract of land called Fortune, Washington 

County; interest to October ¢ Es Lab ineh canes Rnighe nek da nee ani 2, 350 00 
C. W. Havenner & Co., May 2, 1871, lots 31 and 32, square 5 71; no inter- 

a a2 hon oa in enterwayuvuniabreaeereasuse 2, 053 51 
Frank W. Pratt, trustee, May 3, 1871, lot L, square 313; interest to Octo- 

iia stink eietiveraue ehsah eeaeesusthedaunn cnicubs ahune® 4,500 00 


William J. Cooke, May 3, 1871, lot 6, square 761, improv ed; interest paid to 
Re TL, cata rahaad >obnhness Tn bdewavpavhens Gor sabebabewnk’s -s0s8s 
Robert A. Phillips, May 5, 1871, lots 12 and part of lot 14, square 439, im- 


4,500 00 


proved; interest paid to Nov I Oe a 1, 000 00 
Henson Davis, May 5, i871, part lot 19, square 540, improved; interest to 

EE cela ton ncn P cenccae enn cbier tunes on ee eit en bait aed teas | ks 200 00 
James Freeman, May 6, 1871, lot 4, section 2, Barry farm; interest paid to 

SN ah ok dle cn rere catae ul aaa uTeen tore ce aeieea cer sae 50 00 
John Williams, May 6, 1871, lots 3, 4, and 5, square 1085; interest paid to 

EE aden aistie tala leeeke shulbenseien sexver Co Sinneesnakeiess= hs 250 00 


George W. Goodall, May ‘8, 1871, lot 23 and part lot 30, square 327, and 
part lot 6, square 492, improv ed; interest paid to November 6, 1873, bal- 
ance, 


Samuel W. Jones, May 9, 1871, part lot 2, square 813; interest paid to No- 


BL EE at RIS NEE LLL ROT 18 PREP BES REPRE Soe 3, 700 00 


ee a Se ne ee eee eee otk 100 00 


William Baven, May 9, 1871, lot 1, square 529, improved; interest paid to 


NIL cencchnen nena nnnas inaeebehcens santhaesbonht sanenen sain >* 2, 800 00 
John B. Keith, May 12, 1871, lot 3, square 566, improved; interest paid to yi 
I a ee ena ane 250 00 


R. M. Johnson, May 12, 1871, south a lot 12, square 403, improved ; 


SES Se PEE ECON, Sane nccaccanccocanktccmeccentenersbmeccss << 2, 000 00 
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H. T. Taggart, G. B. Vaughan, trustees, May 13, 1871, lots 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, 

square north of square 334, improved ; interest paid to Nove aad ), 1873. $1,500 00 
George Willis, May 13, 1871, lots 5 and 18, square 65, improved ; interest 

paid to Nove ee wal ivten onnate 300 00 
John MecDermot, May 13, 1871, lot 14, square 33, improved ............-. 500 00 
Mrs. Frances A. Johnson, May 17, 1871, lot 66, section 8, Barry farm, 


C. H. Holden, August 10, 1871, part lots 12 and 1 
interest paid to Auguet 8, 1873... 

Alfred Barry, August 10, 1871, part lot 13, sq juare 819, improved; interest 
paid to August 10, 1873.... 750 00 

John Barry, August 17, 1871, — ‘lot 5 
paid to August 21, a 







































t, aquare 74, improved 
=1, 500 00 


square 512, improved ; interest 


2 1, 500 00 
improved ; interest paid to April 27, 1873, balance. wnt teeeeeeeee weeeeees 180 00 | Eliza Tyrrell, August 17, 1871, part of lot 16, squi are, 620; interest paid 
Emeline Sherriff, May 18, 1871, part lot 9, square 470, improved ; interest to August 12, 1873... .. 150 00 
paid to November i6, BEE wwlercbpeSbhbui su aascteen seus sausscbenaccecye 500 00 | John B. Stephenson, At 1eust 17, 1871, property in U niontow n, improved; 
Joseph Williams, May 19, 1871, lot 67, Mount Pleasant Plains, improved ; interest paid to November 11, 1873 1, 000 00 
interest paid to November 11, 1873 mente cee e ee ene ee eee e eee e nets eens 1,500 00 | Gurdon Snowden and others, August 18, 1871 “whole of square 273; in- 
Mary A. Ciements, May 20, 1871, lot V , square 492, er ed; interest terest paid to January 20, 1874............ cy es ene ceteesetheial 5, 000 00 
paid to Nove Se er ee ee eee . 900 00 | Stutford & King, August 149, 1871, part of lot 16, meee 551, improved ; 
Albert Gleason, May 20, 1871, lot 14, square 421, lot ‘15, ‘square 364, im- interest paid to August 17, 1873, balance. 600 00 
proved ; interest paid to November 20 SE a 2,995 0&8 | Thomas L. Berry, August 18, 1871, part of lot 15, squi ire 70; interest paid 
Adeline E. Lathrop, May 22, 1871, lot 33, square 395, improved; interest to February 4, 1873, balance Bos Se 5 ae , E 81 55 
pai id to Mary 5, PG iiittnen te chk eaSaleddwhbahes¢ sendedenchued 600 00 | Ralph Taylor, August 21, 1871, lov 23, square 163, improved ; interest paid 
Sallie A. Er: ood, May 24, 1871, lot A, square 336, improved ; interest ‘paid to August 18, 1873 . 200 00 
to November 22, RNR os ee eee eee 640 00 | J.T. H. Hall, August 21, 1871, two acres, northwest. of intersection of 
c. C. Caruthers, May 24, 1871, Jot 1, block 2, John A. Smith's farm, in- Washingtonand Rockville turnpike; Rock Creek church bonds ; inter- 
proved ; interest »aid to November 18, e Cralll Dre aGiniarmdatetae whe eho e 1,000 00 est pi ae Dr Pema OE TNS. 5 vg cn ddina scuncocens 1, 500 00 
Luther E. Sleigh, May 24, 1871, lots 14, 15, and part lot 1, section 1 Barry Henry Wells, August 22, 1871, lot 6 square 599, and part of lot 4, square 
farm, improved ; interest paid to November 25, 1673... .......00.c00- 1, 000 00 593; interest paid to February 15, 1873 .......... ...2.e..-ees- 500 00 
William H. Pope, May 26, 1871, part lot 3, nate 451, maEPOres; interest Benjamin F. Jacobs, Angust 22, 1871, lot K, squi are 6: 20, improved ; inter. 
paid to May 24, SEE ee ee ee epee fe ences oes est paid to August 17, 1873 tx in os os Reh ccitat Mike a ce eae is we 400 00 
William H. Powell, May 27, 1871, part lot 12, ‘square 5 557, improved ; inter- Jeremiah Sweeney, August 24, 1871, lot 39, section | 3, Barry farm ; inter 
est paid to Novembe r2 2. ‘1873, chet ocnkiesresie \ tees nar 960 00 est paid to August 24, 1873. ... . 60 00 
Cc. W. Havenner, June 1, 1871, part of square 90, improved ; interest paid William H. Hunter, August 24, 1871, part of lots 19 and 20, square 582, 
to May 31, 1872. .......-- 22200 sec cee see c ee coe ce cee e nee c ees eeece- ee: 1, 200 00 improved ; interest paid to February 24, 1874 aes 600 00 
_H. Holden, June 1, 1871, part lot 5, square 763, improved ; interest paid William R. Arnold, August 24, 1871, lot 1, section +‘ Jarry farm, im- 
to December 1, Ne iiaiee a rteeee Socitn nb caddis a amrshcr'e 2,500 00 wroved; interest paid to August 24, 1873...................... 1 ke 550 00 
Henry Moore, June 1, 1871, lot R, square 211, improved; interest paid to ale Xe ander Stewart, August 26, 1871, lot 9, sec stion 1, Barry farm ; interest 
i 6k di cdi tinh bia.s seh eis ataehh aeeedW a ceabew ieee obs Saw as 3, 000 00 paid to August 26, 1873; balanc e 83 00 
John W. Van Hook, June 8, 1871, 9} acres in Uniontown, interest paid to Ann E. Boyle and others, August 24, 1871, yy urt of lots 19 and 20, square 
i i) i .ckgi de dehtseb decetes Ghbhe Ce0cenh os hecn sees euess 6, 000 00 79, improved; interest paid to July 27, 1873 6, 687 50 
John F. Lee, June 8, 1871, lot 59, Holmead’s addition to Georgetown, im- Walferd & Shilberg, August 30, 1871, lot 37, oe 435, improved ; inter- 
reeds MOONE DRAG OO PUNO 7, BOTS. 2.006 ccccccsccsecsscceesss 700 00 est paid to August 30, 1873... 4,000 00 
silas L. Loomis, June 8, 1871, lots C, D, E, F,S, and T, square 874, im- Hugh McGinnis, September 1, i871, part of lot 3, square 449, improved ; 
proved ; interest paid to June 8 , 1873 (hea even ane pevenerccaceustace 6, 000 00 terest paid to September 1, 1873 4.500 00 
Samuel Strong, June 10, 1871, part square 726, improved ; interest paid 


1 1 Joseph Brooks, September 13, 1871, part of lot 4. section 1. Barry farm ; 
to December 10, 1872 


cepa RbeRE DESAY SHG WeRSEMRNeMS poe ew EH) wen se eens 2, 000 00 ae paid to September 16, 1873. ... 250 00 
Wallace St. C. Redman, June 14, 1871, lot 51, square 364, improved ; Mary A. Grady, guardian, September 13, ASiL, “part of lot 3, square 580, 
terest paid to December 14, 1873, balance............. 2,000 00 improved; interest paid to September 1872 350 00 
Jose ph Daniels, June 19, 1871, land called * June Last Shift,” land called Daniel Sheahan, September 15, 1871, part of lot 4, square 784, improved ; 
‘Barnaby,’ 200 acres in all; interest paid to December 17, 1873........ 8,000 00 interest pair d to September 6, 1872... 600 00 
Joseph Be asley, June 19, 1871, east half lot 2, square 459, improved ; Samuel Grittin, September 20, 1871, art of lot 17, squi are 309, improved ; 
interest paid to De cember DS ccna dl tiavce awakwerdined ss 7,000 00 terest paid toSeptember 19, 1873, balance. ...-. 207 75 
Maria A. toaiee June 20, 1271, parts lots 76, 77, Mount Ple asant, im- Daniel Malone, September 20, 1871, lot 4, square 773; interest paid to 
proved; inte rest paid t» Dee ember {), 1873... -.......2-.--- 800 00 CORN I, WOON eas ins win et scala een dvesn oteutsxveans ee ae 300 00 
D. J. O'Connell, August 18, 1871, lot 25, square 338, lot 20, square 465, im- B. Milbarn, September 23, 1871, “part of lot 14, square D; lot 15, square 
proved ; no interest collected OC ee PROERES Kens vonewousweeesyeeeaseve 4, 600 00 530, improved ; interest paid to September 16, 1873, balance 3, 000 00 
Elizabeth Barrett, June 22, 1871, west part lot 20, square. 728, improved ; Littleton W. Curtis, September 29, 1871, part of lot 13, square 620; in- 
interest paid to Dece aie PE Mina wi cind pana verre cecsnoce suneterssacee 1,500 00 terest paid to September29, 1873 ...... Sere 500 00 
Joseph H. Jackson, June 24, 1871, parts lots 34, 35, square 99, improved ; William Becket, September 30, 1871, lot 12, square 183; interest paid to 
i rn oe Seen i See. . onneas soevonnenseesaneesessouse 1,125 00 September 27, 1872 .......... , 500 00 
Susan K. Johnson, June 12, 1871, lot B, square 427 ; no interest collected ; Leonidas Scott, October 4, 1871, part of lot 24, square 728, improved ; in 
DOMMNOE:. Kanne snnee8 kane een ns w6i 60nd dieses ne de etespyseeecotcéuacee« 280 00 terest paid to October 4, 1872... .. a 1, 000 00 
Henry Himber, June 20, 1871, lots 16, 17, square 70, improved ; interest Hiram F. Trimble, October 4, 1871, lot 34, square ‘140; interest paid to 
paid to ec ne dd eiaiaxeses 1, 600 00 ee eae NPs chews vadax weiln asain ia 1, 200 00 
Margaret A. Giles, July 3, 1871, lot 9, Holmead’s addition to Georgetown, Helen M. B. Upson, Oc tober 4, 1871, note secured by deed of trust, 
improved; interest paid to December 29, 1873............2--.---++ 450 00 balance ..... hed ehdkenens 1, 200 00 
Sibly Baker, July 6, 1871, part lot 23, square 1047, improved ; inte rest Samuel Scott, October 9, 1N71, lot 8, square 132; interest paid to October 
ee eae F an oi ce sabe sities ; 500 00 S 1673, Dales. .1.2. 2555 ccccce 90 00 
John W. Diggs, July 6, 1871, land in Holmead’s addition to George town Benjamin F. Gilbert, October 9, 1871, lots &, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, ‘and 15, square 
improved ; interest paid to January 6, 1874, balance.................. 217 75 778, improved ; interest paid to January 9, 1874, balance 3, 200 90 
Helen M. B. Upson, deed of trust notes, improved prope rty; interest _ W. B. Shaw, October 11, 1871; lot 56, Carpenter's subdivision of grounds 
NN oie ccngne -onvcnnacoabaseees 79 36 Columbian College, improve dd; interest paid to October 14, 1873, balance. 500 00 
Laura Barnard, July 7, 1871, deed of trust notes, interest paid to July § 2, Laura Barnard, October 4, 1871, notes secured by deed of trust...... « 1,400 00 
Nee tc venamandneinesviatee 556 36 | Charity A. Marshall, October 14. 1871, parts lots 12 and 13, square 818; 
Saris Sewell, July 8, 1871, land in Holmead’s addition to Georgetown, im- interest paid to August 12, 1573, balance ... 100 00 
proved; interest paid to January 6, 1873.........................--0-- 500 00 | William Williams, October 14, 1871, lot B, square e 725 improved; interest 
H. McIntyre, treasurer, July 8, 1871, part lot 2, square 556, improved ; paid to October 10, 1873... ...- 3, 500 00 
interest paid to December 1, 1873...............2. 2020+ -eeceeseeeee 500 00 | Francis F. Lee, October 16, 1871, parts lots 183 and 185, Beale’s addition 
James Plant, July 8, 1871, lot 4, square 968; interest paid to December to Georgetown, improved ; interest paid to April 12,1873 ........ 3, 650 00 
aire c nis clus onus khacanehs mane news os ehh nde cena ee 307 50 | Wm. G. Finney, October 17, 1871, lite insurance policy, $2,000, in New 
Joseph A. Simms, July 12, 1871, lot 6, square 309, improved; interest paid England Mutual ; inte ay - aid to February 24, Is72 .. 
to July 12, 1874, osetia a ae ie wre ok wk . 700 00 | Henry Matthews, October 19, 1871, lot 3, section 5, Barry farm ; interest 
William’ Johnson, July 17, 1871, lot 40 and 41, square 180, improved ; paid to October 16, 1873. Paseo iba dtibObaahiles déetk- in bade ssbaen 100 00 
i Cn. idiot rinmaweemiee nese eh cas ets sadene 1,500 00 | Elizabeth Preuss, October 19, 1871, deeds of ‘trust ; interest paid to 
William Johnson, July 17 1871, west half of lot 4, block 20, Howard Uni- POU TE BOND iii oo bank cddsdsesassevacas pau cutewpaseagere ten 300 00 
versity division of Effingham place, improved ; interest paid to July Caroline i<aiser, October 25, 1871, north half lot 14, square 347, im- 
a eee esa ZL Ul sais a deb-viee ses soucwicvew sce de «' 200 00 proved; interest paid to October 25, 1873.................---++-- 400 00 
E. W. W. Griffin, July 18, 1871, part of lot 12, square 373, (paid) ..-...... -.-.---. John F. King, October 27, 1871, mee lot F, square 559; interest paid to 
Barthol Oertley, July 19, 1871, land on Rock Creek, West street, George- April 14, } Bi3 pea sebeek sdb RedbdeedesdicschdsdaseusbdeWeudsvaounney 225 00 
town, improved ; interest paid to January 6, 1874, balance..........--.- 700 00 | John Straining, October 31, 1871, part lot 7, square 403 ; interest yan to 
Ann C. Thomas, July 21, 1871, lot 15, square 58, interest paid to January October 31, 1273 : 1, 200 00 
21, 1874, ee ee 255 00 | Fifteenth-street Pre ssbyte srianchurch, Nove ibe or 4, 187 1, lot 9, squi ire 218, 
Frederick Strausberger, July 25, 1871, lot F, square 903, improve “di; interest improved; interest paid to October 31, 1873... .....-.....----- 10, 000 00 
paid ain nn chet amen inmn neat. v ere dace nae 3,500 00 | Nelson Barry, November 8, 1871, lot 2, teotian 1, Barry ‘farm ; interest 
Samuel Ford, var 27, 1871, lot C, square 725, improved ; interest paid to eS ee rr ore ree rr 100 00 
ee ek. bel ea beeennbneesaesehiokad wt 3,500 00 | John C. Wright, November 11, 1871, part aque are 309, improved ; interest 
William P. Wood, July 28, 1871, lots 1, 3, 4, reservation D, improved ; in- wah be Ceeewer WG; 1OTE, DOMED isos o 5 nec icc sees sscccee vanscnepes 250 00 
terest paid to July sie Gas ee wa aneae st aacbens errs 5,000 00 | Henry Hopp, Nove mber 18, 1871, deed of trust ; ‘interest paid to February, 
Albert A. Ash, oar 28, 1871, part of lot 1, square 163, improved ; inte rest 23, 1873...... Reesit see ep iaehs Ceecdacche tev akeies . 
paid to July 27, 1873, ee eee ee 270 00 | Philp & Solomon, November 18, 1871, block 13, and lots 1, 1 12 
Juan Boyle, agen 1, 1871, lot 5, square 634; interest paid to July 26, 13, 14, 15, and 16, in block 21, Meridian Hill; interest paid S ‘Nove ber 
i a ahbeaBaboneereaate 2,500 00 Oe. BM He As bon dada ds sassacuss Geaenee cae .. 6,000 00 
John J. Calvert, August 2, 1871, lots 29, 30, square 236, improved ; inter- A. H. Voss, November 1871, notes on deed of trust . 
est paid to August 4, 1873, I codicuk.co che Whe be eh nts4hubes eces oo 439 60 | F. O. Bowie, Nyve wnt r 25, 1871, paid October 11, 1872, lot 66, square 366, 
Thomas J. Staly, August 2, 1871, lot 39, square 511, improved; interest improved ; interest paid to May 16, 1872....-.- i o-s00 
ec ee ta aauesdinanspudsaueer 1,600 00 | John W. Wright, December 2, 1871, part of lot 4, ‘square 315; intere st 
Lawrence A. Tuell, August 4, 1871, lot 37, square 878, improved ; interest paid to June 1, 1873 ........... a sanoang 4, 500 00 
paid to August 1, 1873 ee A ee ee ee es ee 1,000 00 | F. C. Stringer, Dece mber 2 1871, deed of trust note ; paid January 5, 
W. A. Ballard, August 5, 1875, lot E, ee 694, improved ; interest paid DROE. woc'wheseibhh vactae> eoes vee 
ll ccc eek nchaswesthetbhabbawadbass tebese aes 2,000 00 | Washington Club, J. G. Barrett, pre “sident, December 2, 1871, on elub- 
W. A. Ballard, August 5, 1871, lot H, square 694, improved ; interest paid house, New York aver nue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, 
to January 2, tit. .sLidusducecuanebhsdatasntpuactesctabs savectnn insured ; interest paid to June 1, 1873.........--------4----00 cose eee- 28,500 00 
George Mattingly, August 7, 1871, lot 4, south half lot 5, square 406, im- Henry Harper, Decembe sr 13, 1871, lot 36, section 3, Barry farm ; interest 
proved ; interest paid to August 7, 1873............-.--.-------000---- . 15, 000 00 paid to December 13, 1873, balance .......-...--------2++-+-++e0: esece 60 00 
William Babbington, August 8, 1871, 10 acres, called “ Long Meadow ; William Chunning, December 13, 1871, lot 9, section 3, Barry farm ; inter- 
interest paid to August 5 iG Metin Sed ohare ke ben es bade eéehenes bee 4, 000 00 est paid to June 13, 1873... .... 2... 2c cccccccccceccesccssceces ; 50 00 
Sandy Bruce, jr., August 8, 1871, part lot 20, square 624, improved ; Adeline Thomas, December 14, 1871, southwest half of lot 40, Pleasant 
terest paid to August 7, 1873 


Plains; interest paid to December 14, 1873 .........-.--2------2-eeeeee 100 00 
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at Charles Butler, December 14, 1871, lot 30, section 31, Barry farm ; interest 
a paid to December 13, 1873 ....-- eee pe pceurensonwn £100 00 
ae Ann E. Boyle and others, December 14 L871. parts of lots 19 and 20, 
: aquary 79, improved ; interest paid to July OEE woe. 6, 090 00 
; Pet er Williamson, December 21, 1871, lot 3 and parts sof lots 1 and 2, section 
Barry farm goers “1; interest paid to December 20, 1#73.... 200 00 
a George Lee, December22, 1871, partof lot 37 -_ are 209, im proved ; interest 
i: to December 22, 1873 ‘chen dhicn eneniinetntedente 700 00 
} Margaret Litzell, December 29, 1871, ‘lots 1, 2,3, 4, and 5 square 630; inter- 
} ont paid SO EE. ccatinvnkenen sucubeosbuviwihietnreekberecpes 3, 000 00 
: Collins Crusor, January 2 1#72, yart of lot 121, Beale ‘sg addition to Ge orge- 
: town ; intere m" paid fo December 21, ISTS. . - eae ea nne en owaeeecrea es 300 00 
7 J. Edgar Lug, January 3, 1472, lots 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, and 62 square 
: 361; interest paid to SEE, c ccnuwnadédeisndttanbntnaednivee 3, 000 00 
] Alexander Bruce, January 3, 1872 , parts of k ts 19 and 20, square 624, im- 
; proved ; interest paid to January 2, 1874, balance ° 25 00 
surrell Nixon, January 4, 1872, art of lot 20 square 116 improved ; inter- 
est paid to December 24, 1873, balance os 840 00 
Louisa Washington, January 5, 1872 part of lot 23, ‘square “126, im- 
wroved; interest paid to January 5, 1#74, balance. . ose ceessecsccece 244 50 
John R. Ergood, January 12, 1872 fot 21, square 335; interest paid to July 
IS, GG: ocidan pred’ Scene durt<dewas vrounéevesnswesssesustses usubeennosse 325 00 
; Randolph Lobriger, January A 1872, part of lot 3, 8 quare S791, improved ; . 
interest paid to July 12, 1+ juvvtindsgustbebuevabenternswenwes 3, 000 00 
A. Woodward, jr., January 13 1872, i par of lots 11 and 12, square 743, 
hi improved ; interest paid to November 14, 1875 .....-..--.--+------ . 600 00 
; Samuel G. Itunter, January 16, 1472, lot #0 and part of lot 81, square 132, 
i interest paid to July 15, 1872, (paid) ..........-.-.---.2ee---cecerecece coeccees 
i; Charles Syphax, January 16, 1872, part of lot 56, square 196; interest 
paid to July | See desabiatees siuia-qus semis e 200 00 
John Webb, January 16, 1872, lot 26, square 471; interest paid ‘to July 4, 
BED sw ov dnveccevecenGentevonsnesetsonervessoesese . 150 00 
©. P..« ‘ulver, guardian, January 18, 1872, part of lot 5, square "352; inter- 
eat paid to July 14, 1874...... “+ + seevecve 600 00 
Hager Randall, January 18, 1872, ‘part ‘of lot 7, square 419, improved ; 1 
herent pals be Cebewed SL, 1GTB «oo 00 6c cccnvcc ce co cees scescuseccuncseses 250 00 
Edmund Height, January 19, 1872, lot 13, section 2, Barry farm; inter- 
eat paid to January 19, 1874, balance ee ae 38 00 
James T. Pike, January 19, 1872, lot 25 square 312, ‘improved ; interest 
Sa Go Duly BD, 1673... ncccccccccccccccccccsccccescceccccscencess 3, 500 00 
Tucker and Charles R. Sherman, January 20, 1872, lot F sq are 
"dik haan vod; interest paid to January 19, 1873..... . --- 1,950 00 
Sarah A. Lander, January 19, 1872, lot 2 epee north of ‘square 242, im- 
proved; intere st paid to January 18, 1874. .........cccsccccsescoccssses 1, 300 00 
Juan A. Pizzini, January 22, 1872, lots 7 and 8, in a tract called Greevale; 
interest paid to September 1, 1873... Penge bi eine thedsenwaasiin - 2,500 00 
Juan W. Hunter and others, January 29, 187, ‘lot u ‘and part of lot 12, 
square 118, improved; interest paid to January 18, 1874........-....- 14, 000 00 
William Ruthe rherd, January 22, 1872, part of lot 9, square 290; interest 
ST Sh I al sk he REA aee re eRe ien een 1,000 00 
William E. Brooks, January 23, 187: 2, part of lots 2, square 525, improved ; 
interest paid * July 23, 1873, bals ance = 123 00 
G. Alfred Hall, January 24, 1872, lots 30, < 31, 3, 36, square ‘07; 
interest paid to January 24, 1874 i ene ebmnehe sin eee wis esewee nt seKeewe 1, 425 75 
William H. Wheeler, January 27, 1872, parts lots 11 and 12, square 199, im- 
proved ; interest _ to January 26, 1874, balanee..........-......-.-- 400 00 
George W. Duvall, January 31, 1272, — tract of land called “Chiches- 
ter,”’ Washington County, improved ; interest paid to July 1, 1s73..... 9,140 12 
Charles W. King, January 31, 1872, lots 15, 16, and 17 ite tlt improved ; 
interest maid to Janus ary 30, Inv: Baie aris Sena girtnints ie ckedienmase 2, 400 00 
dames H. Payne, January 31, 1872, lot 36, ‘square 158, improved ; interest 
RG DO: SONIET BRE. c niene. snes setceeseesde nnn onsienee opsecedtensene 585 00 
James S. Lonsby, February 1, 1872, squa are north of 8 quare 697; interest 
wl at oe EE TE Ris a hada chee wninetsk wwee eobaepsebeeeseonsseens 3, 000 00 
Pumphrey, February 10, 187 2, part square 366, improved; inter- 
we paid to July ee eT ee 3,000 00 
W. R. Murphy, February 2, 1873, part lot 32, ‘Pleasant Plains, improved ; 
interest paid OD EE DUE sive 2 aan coe eeu vniunwedés de teeniens anand s 1, 756 00 
James Carter, February 2, 1872, part lot 9, square 81; interest ‘paid to 
TEE, TD nd 66%0 weenidsneseaneaonnaeenteshithecatvapeeie bivtaebteel 269 00 
William J. Crooke, February 3, 1872, part tract land called “ Rawlings 
Rest,"’ Montgomery County, Maryland, 56 acres; interest paid toJuly 
a ee ee 2,700 00 
Perry Goodin, February 5, 1872, part lot 19, square 197; interest paid to 
August 5, 1873, oo Se owews ais ReOheTes Cuses Sense s8es eneSreHeeweneE 80 00 
James W. Terrell, gated 6, 1872, part of lot 2, square 317; interest 
EE Db INES B.D anicne thet shonpcuwshodssnndonsauhiees suns wens 500 00 
Juan Boyle, Fe bruary 6, 1872, 38 acres in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
part of Rawlings Rest; no interest collected ......-......52....-2 222225 ceeeeeee 
J - Boyle, February 6, 1872, lot 6, square 761; interest paid to August 
STII cts ketenes rsh slicstis thin. cnads scanner ack srababinaiarndhe mtkiia noun aieniabentiieaatddmieaiers «~~ eatneeae 
} c came s Leman, jr., Fe ‘bruary 6, 1872, lot M, square 446; interest paid to 
: IE Ci ne cshbbudelb akan condrydeiddss tate stawes eaeemendts 2,500 00 
: Emma Johnson, February 7, 1872, lot 35, square 140; interest paid to An- 
; gust 7 7, 1873, balane Doc ccc nsec cece ee. cose resesscecces coseesseesoscsoe 65 00 
4 Ellen Levi, February 7, 1872, lot 1, square 265, interest paid to August 6, 
; SEOOs pnvise suey superbe nhnans bedégpnons tthe sé runeqn chntapuibinkensedws 200 00 
Timothy O'Sullivan, February 8, 1872, part of lot 43, squam 448, im- 
; proved; interest paid to February 1, 1873..............-.eecccccccccece 350 00 
Jane E. Welch, February 9, 1872, lots 1 and 2, square 1000; interest paid 
BA to July 23, 187: LLL IER NL VOLE, 96 97 
F. W. Osborn, February 10, 1872, 93 acros, Escambia C oynty, Florida, 
known as Oakfield, improved ; interest paid to February 6, 1873 ...... 2,500 00 
Edward E. Thomas, February 10, 1872, cast part of lot 20, square 77; in- 
SD IIIT OL TED... 0...:s connpan debecsenansekbeemaubenlio’ 630 00 
William A. Wells, February 10, 1872, lot 14, square 223; interest paid to 
; August ELE DELIE EE ILE ELLA IES 165 40 
i} J. ©. Sima and J. T, H. Hall, February 10, 1572, lots 162 and 163, square 
I 365, improved; interest paid to August 8, 1373 mk sé tebeds reneves pewbos 2, 495 00 
4 Willis Horndon, February 13, 1872, cast part of lot 4, square 154; interest 
ce | ne SO I NOD aks isn nuts a sili an able Avbneieewein<tainl 9%) 00 
i i William Alexander, February 15, 1872, north half of lot 5, section 1, Barry 
i ' farm; interest paid to July 3, 1873, “balance pens alent i's weakening Senate 53 75 
7 William H. Lee, ‘ebruary i5, 1872, lot B in Beale’s addition to George- 
i . town, improved ; interest paid to October 21, 1873..................-- - 1,000 00 
ui Nos sh Robinson, February 17, 1872, lot 25, square 309; interest paid to 
i} - SIT SI TNO a 0 ib 5 aw wns sik vi stew 0th shies &epoepintie lees leleseiibatedaieamehiia 500 00 
i Irwin B. W right, February 17, 1872, south half of lot 3, square 429, inter- 
\ ent. paid te Wobrunry 14, 164S............000.ccccseccdacs sctececnccess 5, 000 00 
%) Elizabeth Mead, February 17, 1872, lote 1, 33, and 34, square 468, improved; 
Ai no intoreat colle MA Akiinakon ska actiheihesmiel waltaibaleduisienies Pakaeeiintes 2, 200 00 
Timothy Costello, February 1872, West Sixtoenth stre« t, part of lot 14, 
square 624, improved ; interest paid to August 19, 1873................. 1, 000 00 
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GB, BBRD.... cknn cavitiveckondwis dns xosvcevadevd cesnesuaesee vubeedsveanesseus 
Robert Johnson, February 23, 1872, lot 13, square 336; inte rest paid to 
Atigust 21, 1&7: 3. pO S2 000 0b ESS 0000655 280508 006SSESSESSS VEDtbbOsseCCCSSCCS 


Thomas J. Staley, February 24, 1872, lot 39, square 511; inte rest paid to 
Angust 24, 1873, naarnee 
W. Wall, February 27 
yroved; interest aid SR TID ices dtran cddee vec nteleunainen, 
John 5. Brown, February 27, "1872, south half of lots 4 and 5 
Plains, improved; interest paid oe Amgust SA, 1073... .. .vccedcoscces 
Leonids as Scott, Febraary 28, — lot 7, and south half of lot 8, square 
759; interest paid to August 27, 1873.............--..----seeeseccceceee 
George W. Smith, February 25, ‘i872, east part of lot 6, square 717, im- 
yroved ; interest paid to August 2s, BE: wisduereiewsetesstedttouerties 
Edmund B. Coolidge, February 29, 1872, lot 4, and parts of lots 2, 3, and 9, 
square 325; interest paid to August BSED cannes cibenuibicelaitiendes 
Robert Lewis, March 1, 1872, lot 30, section 2, Barry farm ; interest paid 
Op TOR Di Binks whens cctdecindarrcccereessé ences cg vervdvuns 
Simon J. Groot, March 3, 1872, lot 23, square 373, improved ; interest paid 
to Se ite CE De DR entaresedelthntdeet aetendushéee > adcedewes been stent 
James T. Pike, March 6, 1872, part of lots 7 and 8, square 724, improved ; 
interest paid to Se ptember 2, PE bidee nccnedvinicen «58 neeswerssVonanew ee 


James T. Pike, March 6, 1872, part of lot 8, square 724, improved ; interest 
EE GP ONE Oh BN a 68 phe ai ine dun schadeus coupes cereus seskenestncs 
James Rey nold ls, March 7, 1872, part of lot 2, square 477; ; interest paid to 
NN) BEI ise ork erence Hnliny Rokueces <ankhs de ide xcnuacien Westen x 


R. 5. Parks, March 11, 1872, lot 19, square 623 ; interest paid to September 
GC, BF ccwtbietstenecnrpendkessunege + ses 1008s000e 6 occovscusededscotene 


J. L. Kernand, Mare h 12, 1872, lot 17, and part of lot 16, square 86; 
AS RE I I aie nnicd ddd dutinnbnies ambience Donen wks 
Mary Nolan, March 12, 1872, part of lot 6, square 945, improved ; interest 
paid to September 11, anata oils ee tek kcal a cet ee 
James Carter, March 13, 1872, lot 55, square 465, improved; interest paid 
to September ay ME, SND 3 5 iomesintdsnwrr soicedes vessetocidesn ade 
Louisa Washington, March 15, 1872, part of lot 23, square 126, improved; 
interest paid to ~~ mber 15, 187. SR SIE SE OR AB AB a 
John Thomas Lee, March 15, 1872, lot C, Beale’s addition, to George- 
— n; also part of lot 5, square 304, improv ed ; interest paid to Septem. 
er 12, cia tetas british isis oa Gs elas ial tees asks Scere we Bk oth anne ealeieee aerad lence iit wees 
Eliza B. Ingle, March 15, 1872, lots 14 and 15, part of tract called Gran- 
by, improve xl; no interest collected................scssscccceccsecse eee 
W. Robinson, March 16, 1872, part of lot 31, square 556, interest paid to 
NRE Sis ED Rg oi cin cncien enbetandeds en nim dainkesaent we 
Richard L. Berry, March 16, 1872, lot 1, section 2, Barry farm, improved ; 
Seborest paie Go Hemeeeber BE, RBIS... .. . crccnmscccne -ceccuscescscccencscs 
Wesley Frv, March 18, 1872, lot 27, section 8, Barry farm, improved ; 
terest paid to Se I I i 2 cs nh ict eae anatigts <inalld asin rerielvia/aina 
Thomas Lowe, March 18, 1872, part of lot 4, square 752, improved ; interest 
0 EE CEN s 6k on ninnsedcadeey arb ensntiietnedkbiaedewwess 
George Savage, March 19, 1872, lot 85, square 623, improved ; interest paid 
to Septe mber as Shiiihs tab abetinen diciamen ab ne ncaa mane eee eau 
Caroline A. Sherman, March 20, 1872, lot 20, squaro 79, improved; no in- 
QORORS PONE. on cece cer sccces cpecsnscccscones cemeectesee ocsouscteeseeseewes 
D.C. Peres sy, March 21, 1872, lot 92, square 375; interest paid to Septem- 
DO <cncu hyde sh kee eR ihe enab sem aasen ein wam cied aadiede ke wand iaadees 


Addison Smith, March 21, 1872, lot 25, section 7, Barry farm ; interest paid 
to September 21, 1873, balance 


1872, west parts of lots 3 and 9, square 379, im. 


H. J. Williams, March 22, 1872, lot 8, square 209; interest paid to Septem- 
Re he tee 
Catharine Folk, Mareh 23, 1872, lot on square 2 75, improved ; interest paid 
to September 7, 1873 
Mary Ann Davis, March 25, 1872, west part of lot 22, square 514, improved ; 
interest paid to September 16, BED 0 cccnsdunnténensnvssescdnckensseeee 
Hanson Brooks, March 28, 1872, part lot 21, square 538, improved; interest 
Oe Re See GH, BS, POND «6 ong oon keen andanntesoccheuneeanenae 
William Obold, March 29, 1872, lots G and J, square 916, improved; in- 
terest paid to Se ptembe Fy BEEN snastveconinepersnstivsccswovacowveeus 
Amanda E. French, April 4, 1872, lot 6, square 182, improved............ 
W. B. McPherson, March 30, 1872, lots 14 and 15, square 65; interest paid 
Ob Ce SS ND sii ons ci ste cin neccd a dennsets wicked secine 


Jane Scott, agen A 1872, lot 21, square 616 ; interest paid to September 28, 
BOE vsndeas HdSC Ames sec kd Mice babe eb¥se cabinets escde< 040s cde deaeees aée 


Thomas Lewis, April 1, 1872, partof lot 16, square 374, improved ; interest 
paid to September 1, SD cc iabethuihsaed dh atubscs te beakers coteasantbleaee 
Benjamin Sunning, April 3, 1872, part of lot 3, in a tract of land known as 
Padworth ; interest paid to October 5, 1873...............--.-....--4-- 
Samuel G. Jones, April 4, 1872, lot 60, section 8, Barry fann ; interest paid 
OO CR Ana eAi a a ornitiain 900s aed aca sete ene benemny tsvoewinda tae 
Francis F. Brown, April 5, 1872, lot 7, square 319, improved.............. 


Lewis M.Smith, April 6, 1872, lot 69, square 180, improved; interest paid 
to October 3, 1873 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


Lafayette Jeffries, April 6, 1872, parts of lots 20 and 21, square 569, im- 


proved ; ee re er 
Ann Cook, April 8, 1872, lot 14, square 198; ‘interest paid to October 8, 
SE atbbs vt s0009s5sSRdekesanh eee ndehOtedsennehecdapeehendueunceeseene 
Jane S. Douglass, April 9, 1872, lot 3, square 567 ; interest paid to October 
8, 1873 


Robert A. Phillips, April 11, 1872, lots 12 and 5; part lot 14, square 439; 
RS Oe ee cB nck nen ptonncneknh sanseneneieunestecdue 
Walter Evans, April 11, 1872, lot 12, square 877, improved ; interest paid 
I as fuck eb bveBbncd eahocneseniannnbiinewnasaubennn wees 
James Gleason, April 12, 1872, lot 2, square 616, improved; interest paid 
Cee en aetna ane heee 
Lewis Marshall, April 12, 1872, part of square 12, Georgetown; interest 
paid to ¢ Teen eee nn nnn ceesnnen taille 
Peter Fanner, April 18, 1872, lot 17, seetion 6; interest paid to April 18, 
Dinth Chelan bblebedibhédehstnbed ene vieesiassekensedeen wendaiadtenens 
Harvey V. Catlin, April 20, 1872, lot 30, square 623, improved; interest 
i A a cal 555 ck ce anh asthe 06 keen duane dbaeaaaibinibe 
Isaac J. Prindell, April 22, 1872, lot 10, section 2, Barry farm ; interest 
OO A BE rs sik b ono 0005 tule ines 646s cancureedisetanauriegee 
Sarah C. Fo len April 23, 1872, lot 42, and part lot 44, square 571, im- 
proved ; interest paid to October 20, 1873..........22.--+--+-- 222-2020 
Otto Korsuch, April 23, 1872, part of lot 11, square 377, improved ; inter- 
Oe ey SOc bse oes kon hn0dctsncene viene connnecsunse duncan 
James H. A. Schurreman, April 17, 1872, part lot 24, square 728, improved; 
interest paid to October 24, 1872 
W. R. Arnold, April 29, 1872, lot 6, section 9, Barry farm ; interest paid 
to October 27, 1873, balance bnbied seh editenths adh biel steantitenddeqensssie 
Ephraim Burnett, April 2, 1872, lot 24, section 9, Barry farm; interest 
paid to October 27, 1873, balance 


A. Se huremaa, ‘April 17, 1872, part lot 24, square 728, improved ; 
interest paid to April 24, 1873...... bide OSD LORS yEERDUReEOVEESaeebeewabe 


John Barton, February 21, 1872, lot 34, square 336; interest paid to August 


10, 000 





$175 00 
650 00 


640 00 


10, 000 00 


2, 000 00 
1, 000 00 
1, 000 00 
1, 400 00 

1080 00 
3, 000 00 
5, 000 00 
4, 000 00 
5, 000 00 
1, 800 00 
1,100 00 

700 00 

250 00 


250 00 


2, 000 00 
600 00 
o OW 
200 00 
150 00 
550 0) 
4, 000 00 


3, 500 00 


1, 000 00 


57 25 
52 50 
350 00 
1, 200 00 


443 75 


410 00 
600 00 


75 00 
00 
00 
3, 000 00 


100 
100 


00 
00 


1, 060 00 
600 00 
300 00 
300 00 
900 00 

1, 750 00 
350 00 

2, 000 00 
150 00 

3, 000 00 
100 00 

1, 375 00 

3, 100 00 

1, 400 00 
065 60 
721 00 
200 OC 
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Branch Colored Agricultural and Mechanical Association, 


Nashville 


March 2, 1872, seven acres in Davidson County, Tennessee, improved ; 


interest paid to August BR, UBTS .. ncnccccccccccesccccccccccccvescccerecs 
Jane Scott, April 30, 1872, part lot 21, square 616, improved ; interest paid 
to October 26, 1873, balance chee chedhie BYcehen thes pewnd scpnuseraeenne 
Richard Comins, ae 1, 1872, lot 2, square 816, improved ; interest paid to 
November 1, 1873...---.--+----20- +20 ee cece een e ee tree ee teen ee ee eeee eee 


Ella Piatt, May 4, 4 1873, lot A, square 169, arenes interest ee to Octo- 
ber 1, 1873 
— Giles, May 4. 1872, lot 7 


ee ee eee ee ER ERR RR REE ERR Re RE RRR eRe EEE EEE Eee ee 


a Sovembas 3, STZ ..----------- +--+ 2 eens octets ttt rseescesereeecees 
A. Lemore, May - 1872, part lot 3, square 791; interest paid to October 
“s LUBTB . 2. 2 nw enn eee ene ene eet eee eee eee nnn went ewe e enn enn nennns 
John Straining, May 9, 1872, part lot 7, square 403; interest paid to No- 
~mber 7, teat echs hae 66s hbORENED OREN CES OTE res ReSSEOOEeS Cd cdensaRD 
Thomas Commodore, May 16, 1872, lot 16, section 1, Barry farm ; interest 
eores PS es e eeaeaa ae 
Michael McCormick, May 17, 1872, west half of lot 3, square 870, im- 


sroved; interest paid to IEEE, BUD. < ocewensnecccaccocssconacs 
Jain Burns, May 18, 1872, part of lot 2s, square 117, improved; interest 
paid to Te ae ls, ds an cmaamsaanmas 
Il. H. McPherson, May 20, 1872, lot F, square 427 ; interest paid to April 
GD. SBIR BRIO on owe cnc ces ccmcwar ences cccewnessesecnsesvevesdnencecs 
E. C. Weaver, May 25, 1872, lot 6, square 333 ; interest paid to November 
1, UBTB. .cccccccccegccccccsecccescess secs cccccccces cc sceesseccecccercsce 


Samuel R. Bond, May 20, 1872, part of square 366 ; ‘interest paid to May 
8 SOUR MI < cnc onan tivcs6ns sc cntimcecntsee neacersiesisceesnnesecues 
James L. Thomas, May 20, 1872, west half of lot 18, square 106, improved ; 
interest paid to October 15, 1873 . ........-220.--e-e eee nes erceecccccene 
William O'Donnel, May 22, 1872, east half of lots 11 and 12, square 563, 
improved ; interest paid to November GS ae 
John Seiler, May 25, 1872, lots 17 and 138, ‘plock 16, a University 
division of Barry farm; interest paid to November 25, 1873..........-. 
William Holmead, May 25, 1872, lot 1, in Pleasant Plains ; “interest paid 
ia, A sian Cnc cunen apnd bd doanae-vesaks sponte 
John H. McCutchen, May 25, 1872, lot 37, Phredkelar’ s addition to George- 
town; interest paid to November 25, 1873 .......-....-..---------+---- 
W. M. Pumphrey, May 25, 1872; part of lots 30, 31, and 32, square 366; 
interest paid to March 23, 1873, balance 


Walter Stewart, May 28, 1873, part of lot 16, square 15, improved ; inter- 
est paid to ee a ceetaimal pens ens 
L. F. Randolph, May 31, 1872, part of lot 13, square 307, improved ; deed 


ey IE Sc fel Gen duecnebans SosnenguchVsdhssudwnwedueyinass 
H. H. Parmenter, May 31, 1872, parts of lots 12 and 13, square 307, im- 
proved ; deed trust nn ss oak cmcnennanaes 
Sharrington Bache, June 1, 1872, lot 78, square 180, improved ; interest 
Se OO Fe i Ns 6 wk ne bre nctecantnsowcncsoncey scons onencenn seccce 
Elizabeth | Blue, June 4, 1872, lot 5, section 3, Barry farm ; interest paid 
to May * EA nn a ee ee ee ee 
Joseph Taber Johnson, June 6, 1873, part of lot 12, square 372, improved ; 
interest paid to ea a ies A aR i a NOE 
Riehard Jones, June 6, 1872, lot 31, section 8, Barry farm ; interest to 
November 24, 1873, CTT eee ee emnkn 
Mavy Costello, ‘June 6, 1872, part of lot 19, square 564, improved ; interest 
paid to isnt ean 
B. M. Barker, June 7, 1872, six and a half acres near Brightwood, im- 
proved; interest paid to TE a da hcnentehen en 
John F. Stewart, June 7, 1872, lot 79, section 8, Barry farm; interest paid 
to December 7, 1873, balance 
W. 0. Dennison and T.N. Whitne y, June 8, 1872, lot 30, Metropolis View 
interest paid to December 8, 1873, balance.................----++----+- 
Alice A. M. Plant, June 8, 1872, part of lot 5, square 378, improved; in- 
Se ee Ne, BO on cand cedesaneihetssbaxseetotwenes'sene 
Ww — and Albert Barnes, June 10, 1872, lot 32, square 867; improved, 
balance 


Phebe W. Ross, a ee ee 
Stephen Hartbricht, June 12, 1872, part of lot 12 , squi we 449; interest 
Ne le PI, INS inn dn etneie Veo n ben vedsncteeingucesccess 
C. C. Nelson, June 14, 1873, lot 18, square 366; interest paid to November 
See ee eee eh Kea e be eak Ge ohe gabenee wk ehedaudsveneetnece 
W. W. Goddard, June 14, 1872, part of lot 20, square 157, improved; in 
terest paid to December 10, Ee ee 
Allen C. Geaman, June 14, 1872, east half of lot 10, square 876, improved; 
interest paid to December 11, 1873. .....-..-.--.-+-.--+-+2----+----+- ; 
Bernard Waters, June 14, 1872, east part of lot 19, square 870, improved ; 
interest paid to December 14, PE Erctnvicnetevskcmnincrnss0ee 
John W. Meyer, June 15, 1872, part of lot 7, square 516; interest paid to 
ee een pins cesuensnseuusucess 
James H. Magraudy, June 19, 1872, lot 59, square 182, improved ; 
Ls on emu pnaireneranans 
John Vandenburgh, June 26, 1872, lot 1, square 123; interest paid to De- 
ee ea Sn a ian mip anarembicemnbann es aoxsare> 
Margaret Frithian, June 26, 1872, part of tract called “ Forest,” Prince 
2 ao 8 County, Mary land, improved ; interest paid to December 25, 
Thompson B. Caldwell, June 26, 1872, lot 20, square 208; part of lot 2, 
square 959, improved ; interest paid to December 21, 1873, balance... .: 
Charles H. Fischbaugh, Juno 28, 1872, east part of lots 1 and 31, square 
358; interest paid to December 28, 1873. ............-2..----- eee ee eee 
Smith Tuyman, — 22, 1872, part of lot 1, square 8; interest paid to 
eg eon oa Sent nacht ancadasekovensctes «es 


Susan Collins, ‘June 29, 1872, west half of lot 28, square 878 ; interest paid 
to December 29, 1872 


Robert Gilmer, June 29, 1872, east half lot 42, square 24; 
Tene Tn enn cu neous guamwe Cancue 
Clem Smith, July 2, 1872, lot 71, section 8, Barry farm; interest paid to 
Ji anuary 2, oR 
cas F. Suit, July 2, 1872, four handred and fifty acres, Prince George's 
County, Maryland, called the ‘Home Place;” interest paid to Decem- 
7 Ral a AR eh I Aa A A TE 
John C. Ricks, July 5, 1872, lot 35, square 336, improved ; inte rest paid to 
ceca paameenie 

Griflin 8. Reed, July 6, 1872, 


lot 9, square 309, improved ; interest paid to 
ON 0 Cate wendcdivwccnsonensvanace 


Randolph Lobsign, July 8, 1872, part lots 2 and 3, square 791, eee 
no interest 

Edwin King, oy 
eee cineccsncahsceunctivetnesvani¢uecescvave 

Philip Wallack, Sal 10, 1872, lot 6, square 573; trust note, balance. ..... 

— Jefferson, Ju y 13, 1872, lot P, square 152; interest paid to July 12 
Se 


TORE RO RR REE 


9, 1872, lot 2, block 17, Meridian Hill ; 


100 00 
4, 000 00 
300 00 
225 00 
142 00 

1, 300 00 
1, 300 00 
1, 500 00 
500 00 
1, 600 00 
750 00 
2,353 47 
750 00 
175 00 
125 00 
1,500 00 
100 00 
3, 550 00 
65 00 
400 00 
2,985 80 
50 00 
761 91 
600 00 


2,500 00 
200 00 
450 00 


interest * 


500 00 


6, 000 00 


1,500 00 
920 00 
800 00 

21 50 
500 00 
62 00 
100 00 


24, 000 00 
340 00 
880 00 

1,550 00 


500 00 
900 00 


175 00 


; interest 


interest 


Augustus Jordan, July 13, 1872, lot 160, square 623, improved 
paid to December 25, 1873 
Anderson Richardson, July 13, 1872, lot 27, section 9, Barry farm ; 
paid to December 5, 1873, balance......) 2... ....2cce+ seeseeee ena cecuee 
Gorham P. Hopkins, July 16, 1872, part lot 2, square 315, improved ; inter- 
est paid to December 13, 1873, balance. .... nunc cucuccccdkeugeequene 
Douglass Institute, Baltimore, Maryland, J nly ‘17 1872 . property on Lex- 
ington and Gay streets, B altimoro ; ; interest paid to J anuary 12, 1874... 
Peter Lowery, July 17, 1872, two lots in Davidson County and three parcels 
in Rutherford C ounty, Tennessee ; interest paid to November 7, 1873. . 
John Skinning, July 17, 1872, lot 35, square 989, improved ; interest paid 
en re SI IN 2 nn inch palin 0 0: dd eenn in ap lide deidbdaatal 
Walter Evans, July 18, 1872, part of lot 10, square 867, improved ; 
OE al I iis einer adintatubavellinaieciaddiwnnvinnes 
George Martin, July 18, 1872, part of lot 6, square 525; interest paid to 
UNS SL ROUEL CIN the stare ct pinciindddtinks dd<0nsuedemisedaes . 
Eliza S. VanWyck, July 18, 1872, lot A, square 127, lot 17, te 165, im- 
proved; interest paid to January 3, 1874, balance 
Thomas Bang, July 19, 1872, lot 93, interest 
owt ee ee EE a ee ee 
John G. Waters, July 19, 1872, lot Z3, square 620, improved ; interest paid 
to January 18, 1874. 
Clarence Compton, July 19, 187 
ee I as dita nt iu ene dn bsatiedninGantenescuonsenene 4 
Stephen Glasscoe, July 20, 1872, property on McEldery street, near r Gist 
street, Baltimore ; interest paid to February 24, 1873 
John James, July 22, 1872, lot 24, section 8, Barry farm ; 
EE Sk Miia nes nc itnve ti enaed pn sdaeadinnanch unaided wilde qubteti 
John T. McAnaley, July 22, 1872, lots 1 and 2, square 716, improved, in- 
terest paid to January 18, 1874, balance olga gheses sa ehaachsiaad aeenGaai Siar 
Ben M. Plumb, June 22, 187 2, lot 15, aquare 870; no interest paid. 


George Page, July 23, 1872, west part lot 4, square 158 ; interest — to 
January 23, 1874, balance RARER nhSSR NEE Shp aRNs Vedi enembebeed 


interest 


Mount Ple asant, improv ed; 


72, lot 14, 


“section 9, Barry farm ; interest 


interest paid to 


farm, improved ; no inte rest “ha nin sinian wail 


Robert S. Kearney, July 24, 1872, forty acres in Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia; interest paid to January 22, 1874............ 
John Wilkes, July 24, 1872, lots 28, 29, 30, 31, ‘ 
square 634; interest paid to March 16, 187: hans ycascenoneatecaledinetes 
John Bache, July 26, 1872, north quarter of lot 40, Mount Pleasant Plains; 
te a er 


George H. Williams, July 26, 1872, block 2, Meridian Hill; interest paid. 
to January a ng EE ee ee 
Thornton ‘Taylor, July 26, 1872, part of lot 30, square 140, improved; in- 
terest paid to January 26, 1874; EE ALE LL! ERO RA GAS 
W. W. Vanghan, July 29, 1872 » lot 6, equare 636, deed trust note ; balance 
Mary Ann C Soyle and others, July 30, 1472, west half of lot 4, square 34s, 
improved ; interest paid to January DUIS dcathciodbunamenhhecabesa 
Evan Lyons, July 31, 1873, sixty-five acres near Boundary street, portions 
ot four tracts, ¢ alled Pretty P rospect, Rock of Dumbarton, Be ale ‘s lot, 
and Widow’s Mite, now known as ‘ Lyons mill-seat,” improved; no in- 
SN I seca sist ernie enminiaene tae © Cain aban kW dbialcan wnlslali natn 


Edward Gallini, July 31, 1872, lot 26, section 7, Barry farm ; interest paid 
i ey Sy Ia 50 cams nahn crtiawrensesieccosuaneIetuesend 


Thomas Barton, August 5, 1872, lot 29, section 2, Barry farm ; interest 
EP inain a véniasnn Mie kein eceaineddessdduleahes 
Elizabeth A. Smith, August 5 2, lot 9, section 8, Barry farm ; 
paid to August 16, 1873 
J. V. W. Vandenburgh, 
August 2, 187: 
Edwin King, 


32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, in 


interest 
sa ‘ "1872, ot 16, square 732; interest paid to 


August 8, 1872, lot 2 


block 7, Meridian Hill; interest paid 
We NE Ee BEES vache ddcsdnencdicenisinnviekqqiduduemntedvawks tan outenwe 


George F, Adams, August 9, 1872, part of square 583, improved ; interest 
ps uid to Au; os De EE: anuictnehnntnsee ch adddneouh ein neiieniniemeninaaes 
Henry H. Lacy, August 12, 1872, lot 33 and part of lot 15, square 197, im 
proved ; interest paid to August Be SE i. tetedionnscivanethomnin wetesas 
B. Mackall, August 12, 1872, lot 7 , Square 252, improved; interest p: aid 
CU RUSUON BR, BOte ireddunadanencnnnadndend ascesvesucsiecomweniginnees 
Daniel Genau, Au; gust 12, 1872, lot B, square 578, also lot 371, Mount Pleas- 
ant; interest p: uid to ee PD, TGts, DRROD sk. 6-5 cna vinsdnnminamnse 
Henry H. Tilghman, August 13, 1872, part of lot 9, square 401 ; improved, 
interest paid a Recah cela demnpenenier bein 
James Webster and others, August 13, 1872, Odd-fellows’ Hall, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, improved; interest paid to hae st 8, 1873.... 
Nathaniel S. Wright, August 16, 1872, four acres in Ale sandria, Vir; rginia, 
improved ; interest p: rid to Angust 14, 1873....... ; 
Robert A. Phillips, August 17, 1472, part of lot 9, square 497, improved ; 
ATONE SUE UO EOS BO BORG oa cccciwcevncacadscbiacccenss 
W — Hewlett, August 20, 1872, lot 171, Mount Ple sasant ; 
| Pere rrerrrrTerT Terr TT atrrTrt ri rirrrrrril ee re TTL 
Thornton Hodge, August 22, 1872, lot 23, block 18, Howard University; 
SIGE NE BO DIURE Dy BOG <b0sae cusdus céiwenrcesds iudeconneoquanl 
J. B. Osgood, August 23, 1872, parts of lots 13 and 14, square 762; inter- 
COR ke OF ORO IET BO, Bia 0.65 6 ok en tbawsenteritennes nevenghamndbee 
Ralph H. Darby, August 23, 1872, lots 717 and 333 inclusive, in Union. 
town, improved ; interest paid to August 23, 1873 . 
Alonzo J. Dunning, August 23, 1872, forty-six acres, Fairfax € ounty, Vir- 
ginia, improved; interest paid to August 22, 1873...... 
John Bacho, August 26, 1872, part of lot 40, Mount Pleasant ; 
ee ere i 
B. F. Englin, August 26, 1872, part of lot 110, Beale’s addition to Ge orge- 
town; interest paid to August 22, 1873 . 
Jobn Johnson, of Bryant, August 27, 18 72, lot 7 7, square 516; interest 
NE Bi Ni acd 6x dare ccere vin asinsed chen thvendar oedvenka 
William Muirhead, August 23, 1872, 
paid to August 22, 1873 
E. L. Schmidt, August 30, 1872, part of lot 8, square 757, part of lot 25, 


block 18, John A. Smith far, improved; interest paid to August “4, 
1873, balance 


no interest 


‘interest 


A. Woodward, jr., 


August 31, 1872, ssi of lots 11 and 12, square 743; in- 
terest paid to August 30, 1873. ...... 22.20 -s0200--- : 
Clarence Compton, Se ptembe r 2, 1872, lot 4, section 9, Barry farm ; Inter 
eat paid to September 2, 1873. .... 2.0.2 ccccccssecccescccsescscenccose 
William H. Gray, Septe mber 3, 1872, lot 53, ae. 140, anguanens inter- 


est paid to August 28, 1873 . uaneniie 
William T. Benjamin, September 5, 1872, lot zi, 

interest paid to September 5, 1873... .-- 
Vestry Rock Creek chareh, Se pte ember 5, 

interest paid to September 2, 1873. ..---- 


eres cerseeee 


.¢ “church land called ‘ 


( cowndl 


Ann Wallan, September 6, 1872, part of lots 11 and 12, square 289 ; inter- 
est paid to September 6, 1673... . 2c cn cccvcwsnccccevenswccstenpecasesone 

Joseph Williams, September 6, 1472, lot 67, Mount Pleasant; interest 
paid to Auguat 16, 1873... ........ccce-ce 


$4, 200 00 
70 75 

3, 000 00 
10, 000 00 
3, 000 00 
480 00 
2,500 00 
600 00 

8, 709 00 
1,250 00 
4, 000 00 
100 00 
400 00 
100 00 


500 00 
450 00 


120 00 
5, 000 00 
1, 800 00 
10, 000 00 
300 00 
15, 000 00 


530 00 
176 00 


25, 000 90 


37, 952 5O 
75 00 
75 00 
100 00 


5, 600 00 


s 


500 00 
5, 000 00 
S71 74 
600 00 
1, 000 00 
1, 500 00 
1, 000 00 
300 00 
220 00 
2, 000 00 
2,000 00 
2, 000 00 
15 00 
150 00 

1, 000 00 


i, 00 00 


8 00 


4 60 


200 00 
3, 000 00 


1,000 00 


350 00 
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het OO hed 

George I Adan Septem ber 7, 1272 part ot square 5&3; interest P l 
la pr li ‘ l ‘ . : . 

lv Milburn, November #, 1472, part of lots 1 and 2, square 518, im- 
pr i and estate notes for $4,000; interest paid to December 1, 175, 
ba ul ‘ . -* > 

Charles Dyson, September 10, 1#72, lots 22 and 24, square 870; Interest 


paid to September 7, 1#73, balance ; 

Trustees Fifth Baptist church, September 10, 1572 lots 26, 27, and 22, 
i improved; interest paid to An gust 30, LHT3 

Trustees Fifth Baptist church, May 22, 1273 “lots 26, 27, 


proved; interest paid to November 21, 1#73 


, 79 
puiare Jaa 


and 28, s ui are 277, 


George Mattingly, September 10, 1572, lot 7, square 760, improved ; inter- 
paid to February 9, 1x73 as . ; 

W. M. Pomphrey, September 10, 1872, lot 34, square 508, improved ; inter- 
t paid to December 2, nT cosecesese 
Elizabeth Barrett, September 10, 1872; interest paid to July 2, 1873. . 
I’. LU. Green, September 11, 1#72, lot 9, Pleasant Plains, maguerans inter- 
est paid to ptember I os one te erin en eine & itn ee Oe ° : » 
Rachel P. Lumsden, September 12, 1572, parts of lots 159 and 167, Beale’s 


addition to Georgetown, improved ; interest paid to September 15, 1873, 
balanes emai 

C. Robinson, September 18, 1872, improved property, Alexandria, Vir- 
vinia: mterest paid toSepts mber 12. 1273 

Mary ©. Young, September 19, 1572, part of lot 2, 
nomterest praid 

Il. Isabella Mitehell, Sept 
tion.’ Seventh street, improved ; interest pai 

William H. Stevenson, September 19, 1#72, lot 
terest paid to Mareh 19, 1e73 

Charles Williams, September 20, 1872, lots 14 
paid to September Ih, 1473 


square 971, 120 by 77 feet; 
res called *‘Girls’ Por- 
to September 14,1#73 

109 Vermont avenue; in- 


mber 19, 1872, nineteen ac 


balances 


‘and 15, square 99; interest 


John H. Lewis, September 20, 1872, part of lot 8, square 737, improved; 
interest paid to January 17, 1574 >s : wan 
George H. Stowell, September 22, 1872, lot 25, square 420; interest paid to 
September 19, Ie73 . -* 
Isabel Langman, September 21, 1874, lot 17, square 86; interest paid to 


in74 
obarn 


balance 
September 25, 1#72, lot 


January 3 
Creorge Ti. 
August 30, 1k73 aticira 
John Keating, September 27, 1872, parts of lots 23 and 24, square 616; in- 
terest panl to March 25, 1573 ‘ 
P. Cutler, September 28, 1872, part of lot 23, 
paid to September 25, 1873 
Aaron Pindle, October 1, ls72 
e738 . 
Marian Goodall, Or tober 1, 1872, lots 295 and 206, 
interest paid to September 24, 173 
David W. Brown, October 7, 
to September 30, 1873...-... 
Kdward Swann, October 7 1872, 
paid ie I SN ROR Siig seicdckeoncctesvsceusandoasne 
H. Keller, October 8, 1272, lots 11 and 12, square 616, improved ; interest 
pe aid to October 5. 1273 Sek OSSSeSG RS come eaen ee 
“—_ Gately, October 9, 1872, part of lot 9, square 419, improved ; 
at paid to October &, 1273 


2, square 527; interest paid to 


John square 126; interest 


lot 16, square 336; intere st p rid to Octo 
ber Qo 


Uniontow1 n, improve “dd ; 


1X72, lots 9 and 10, square 192; interest paid 


west h: lf of lot 15, square 490 ; inter st 


‘inte r- 


He ory Gwin, October 9, 1872, lot 16, section 2, Barry farm ; interest paid 
to October, 1873, balance Gant sei tiasandia hy chai ira abt tae iia ane 
James liarper, October 10, 1872, lot 35, section 3, Barry farm ; interest 


paid to October 9, 1273 
Thomas Craig, October 10, 18 72, lot 32, 
paid to October 7, 1873 te 
Samuel Henson, October 10, 1872, lot 


sarry farm ; 


section 4, interest 


sarry farm ; 


55, section &, interest 


PE ck bac USES Ou bia ak naws > eaktbGh ade akan bend baeepaten 
Samuel P. Gaines, loan on lots in Barry farm ; interest paid to October 
DE «np ieOe be UsR oes KEUN UREA Ssh NG h espns Keen eepe shen naadbusesthesnnapace 
William Nelson, loan on lots in Barry farm ; interest paid to Oc tober, 
1x73 


‘interest paid to October, 1873. . 
Barry farm; interest paid to October, 


Henry Nabe, loan on lots in Barry farm; 
Thomas P. Digyes, loan on lot in 

1x7: j ; ' aie ais a a 
Dennis Ruden, loan on lots in Barry farm ; 
George Davis, loan on lots in Barry farm ; 


interest paid to Oc tober, 187: 73 
interest paid to October, 187: . 


Harriet Magruder, loan on lots in Barry farm; interest paid to October, 
ts sankdd kt Date Iceoeenhache AGAdh Rade dat eeekeuakonusememeneas 
Mack McKenzie, loan on lots in . Barry farm; interest paid to October, 


1873 
Amos Hill, October ‘i, 
to October 7, 1X73 
James P. McElfresh, October 14, 1872 
i rr nO. nc cs idenianbenss skins soebds hapaeins au 
Eliza Meredith, October 17. 1872, lot ‘10, square 558, improved ; interest 
eee eee ior antl 
John Lane, October 17, 1872, parts lots 128 and 129 , Beatty, (subdivision, ) 
Georgetown, im wroved ; a interest paid = 
John Patch, October 18, 1872, trust-deed notes, ‘improved property ; in- 
terest ps rid to October a1 1873, balance 
Wille y Evans, October 
17, 1873 
Ellen Dorsey, 
SEs ico wiradtn lin bss wine ns SOR ah 
M. W. Evans, October 23, 1872, lot 20, 
paid to October 7, 1873 
James T. Pike, October 23, 1872, parts lots 4 
no interest paid 
John A. Green, October 24, 187: » lot 
paid to October 23, 1873, bale ance 
Horace J. Gray, October 24, 1872, lot 1, block 6, 
joining lot, improved ; trust-deed notes — 
P. and A. Page, October 24, 1872, lot 2, aes 182; i 
wer GR BOIS. « cccekas 
Henry D. Payton, October 
Wai i Ss dais Sogo an cvs vas 0cdscnandeccaneies ccusen 
Albert Gaines, October 26, 1872, part of lot 12, 8 juare 170, trust-deed note. 
Addison Triplet, one city lot, interest paid to October 23, 1873, balance. . 
Henry Brown, one city lot, interest paid to October 23, 1873, balance... 
Joseph B. Williamson, October 28, 1872, lot 22, square 342, inet “dl ; 
terest paid to October 28, 1873, balance ipaadeed 
Howard University, Oc tober 29, 1872 property known as college reserva- 
tion, 20 acres ; also property known as the P ark, 11 acres; also lots 7, 8, 
9, and part of 6, square 640; also whole of square 1054; also lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 
square 1055, improved; interest paid to October 22, 1873... .. 
J. N. Dickson, October 30, 1872, lot 60, square 180, improved ; 
paid to October 30, 1873 7 


1873, lot 9. ‘section 2 Barry farm; i 


2, lots 61 and 62, square 827 


23, 1872, lot 6, oynaee 337; interest paid to ‘April 


, lot 8 square 553 ; 


October 23, 1872 interest paid to October 


sarry farm; 


section 2, interest 


‘and &, square 871, improved; 


19, section &, ‘Barry farm ; 


interest 


Meridi: in 


Hill, also ad- 


26, 1872, lot A, square 68, improved ; interest 


interest 





7, 000 
4, 000 
15, 000 


650 
Luo 


70 


5, 000 


3, 000 


500 
1, 100 
4, 000 
1, 000 
1, 150 
300 
150 
300 
1, 000 
1, 800 
5, 000 
700 


1, 000 


49 7 
59 £ 


ene 
vb 


ov 

Ro 
540 

35 
104 
150 
150 
600 


800 


39 


500 
870 


200 


75, 000 


1, 000 


00 


20 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


70 
00 
00 


00 


7 92 
00 
Ov 


00 


00 


00 


' 
j 


| 
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es 


J. and M. Dant, 
paid to October 


October 30, 
2A, 1873... ine aks utes oes Keane eRe GREE aha eeehncwen 
Griffen S. Reed, November 1, 1&72, k it 40, sq are 336, improved interest 
paid to October 29, 1873. ....... HFK RSCROREE§ One BMS CHS whieh edie 
J. Sweeny, Barry farm, interest ‘pac d to Nove mber 2, 1873, balance. __ i 
Jost ph Middleton, November 2, 18% 12, lot A, square W91; ; interest paid to 
November 2, 1573. ... RC Ee aS: 
Christiana Hines, November 2, 1872, west half lot 2, square 105; interest 
paid to October 30, 1873 
John H. McChesney, November 
interest paid co Coteher 1s 
Clara B. Hall, November 5 
eld Go THOVCMMROE S, BETS. «00200 csasene conesns ccc 020: aescccenes 
Thomas Payne, Nove aan 5, 1872, lot 14, square 198, improved ; 
pair A I eee 
Lewis Roester, November 5, 1872, lot 12, square 620 ; 
nn ro tae ow A sR trae 0 eeerinaee eee ee 
F. & S. Brooks, November 5, 1872, south 100 feet of lot 43, square 69, im- 
proved; interest paid to November 6, 1873. ......--.-..-.--.. 
Emily H. Reed, November 7, 1872, lot 4, square 814 ; 
—— EEE in iis i lee Sil cht ute i eek init ng a een ena dali fica atlas tae 
Seth A Terry, ae 8, 1872, lot 6, square 511, improved; interest 
paid to April ee ee ee en ae 
Robert A. McMurray, . November 14, 1872, lot 36, square 571, EP: 
interest paid to F ebrui > Re > eT ee eee 
hk. A. MeMurray, November M, 1872, lot 37, square 511 ; 
IS Ss Ts nn 6 Ohh eae K 66S EOEN. 5 tener tht 6e an <e ees 00460 4s%<0Kenbe 
Lawson W. Brooks, November 16, 1872, improved property in Alexandria, 
Virginia; interest paid to ee mbe Pi: <5 ie-enk age waadaeuminn hak 
Maupray Green, November 21, 1872, south half of lot9, square 635; inter- 
est paid to November 21, 1873, bi ee ee 
Annetta Jordan, November 23, 1872, lots 7, 8, block 16, Effingham Place, 
Howard University reservation, improved; no interest paid 
Catharine Snyder, November 23, 1872, lot 100, Mount Pleasant ; 
paid a en eed ania orien 
William H. Gray, November 27, 1872, lot 53, square 140; interest paid to 
May 26, 1873. ....- 2.22 cccne ccccccececwccccncccccescsesacsccccccccsece 
Eliza Holliday, on Barry farm; no interest paid to November 27, 1873, 
DE, ccinccghitnds cuutebae suns bo Rese de seinink Vise meee aan aah 
John H. Bond, lot 11, ‘square 86; interest paid to November 
PTICO, . 2 we ce ee ee ee me er eee OOOH EEE ERE OEE Hewes eweesesaese 
M: varies J. Young » Dec ember 3, 1872, property in Georgetown; interest 
paid to Novembe: PU, BEE nck wes thc n odtabmwEhneta ns cehdandesdsibesins & 
Mary Taylor, Dece ake 10, 1872 
is DONNA ED os onc nes spenohscsnanenvernknacheasiaee 
Benjamin N. Weeds, December 14, 1872, lots 3, 4, 5 5, square 951 ; interest 
ES a rr rere ny yee 
Robert M. Douglas, December 17, 1872, Douglas plantation, Rocking- 
ingham County, North ¢ Seas ‘interest paid to October 12, 1873 
Frank Quarles, December 
no interest Dp xniSushn nub nas sehen ae teknisanntnhes RS penenksains 
Virginia Williams ‘and Thomas W. Cardoze, January 3, 1873, 2,000 trust- 
deed notes on property in Vicksburgh, Mississippi.................... 
John A. Gray, January 4, 1873, lot 17, square 199; no interest paid....... 
W. M. Pumphrey, January 10, 1873, trust-deed notes, improved penperiy. y, 
ND. « subanou kc cedhaesed Gave asks nau eSetekabarss send saaens sons 
Jackson Parker, January 21, 1873, interest paid to September 21, 187: cc 
Joseph C asey, January 24, 1873, lots 7 to 12, block 8, lots 27 and 30, block 
6, lots 1, 2, 3, block 20, Meridian Hill, interest paid to November 11, 1873 
Benjamin ay January 24, 1874, lots F, G, U, and V, lots 2, 3, in square 
638, improved ; interest paid to June 1, rte ees 
Sophia Holme »s, January 30, 1873, lot 25, square 338, trust-deed_ notes. ... 
Simon J. Groot, February 4, 1873, lot 23, square 373, improved; interest 
paid to September 2, 1873. ..... ....-2--- 220222 ee eee e eee eee ee eee eter ees 
Saint John’s chapel, Norfolk, Vi irginia, February 10, 1873, on the church 
property, inte rest paid to Se ptembe PT nsktnkenckhctespadeee ints 
Frank Quarles, Febraary 19, 1873, property in Atlanta, Georgia ; interest 
vaid to Mi Oe, ak hingakn ab6een mand: ob tentin > ctenuegindntevabies 
sil: is L. Loomis, trustee, February 27, 1873, lots 16, 17, and 19, square 652; 
interest paid to April 16, 1873 
William J. Sterling, March 31, 1873, deed trust note....................- 
George P. Goff, April 2, 1873, deed trust note ; interest paid to October 1, 


1872, lot 15, square 829, improved; interest 





Bia ios to ws osm 0c ta Reh Sth bat te wo ae de aera ean aa co 
, 1872, lot 20, block 17, Meridian Hill, interest 


interest 
interest paid to No- 


interest paid to No- 


“interest 


21, 1872, property in Fulton County, Florida; 


SE cvacerscvonsgucesspacsanenst Fogg Kennison nd enateowbhdenewe ntdasheasio’ 
William H. Gray, April 4, 1873, lot 53, square 140; interest paid to Octo- 
OE EE: an sebbterscdddineshees utine 4s eons onbeketenauhendsees se vkebas 
Lucy Ann Reed, April DS ee IS OND. os atin sas se aws odecinn 


George W. Mason, jr., April 8, 1873, New Berne, North Carolina, deed trust 
ee ee eee TTT ee PT Tee 
Joseph Panaley, April 18, 1873, deed trust note; interest paid to January 
ey es ND « nines bn encceckndssaesh tan~eeed Oi eess Kb sdeeies mierenereeD 
Benjamin H. Warren, real-estate notes ; interest paid to October 21, 1873. 
Thomas Ewing, jr., April 23, 1873, tractof land near cone Kansas ; in- 
dorsed real-estate notes, due March, 1874 and 1875, by Pomeroy 


Patsey Smallwood, April 24, 1873, lot K, square 183; interest paid to Ucto- 
ber 21, 1873 


J.P. Woe xiland, April 30 1873, property in Georgetown..............--- 

J. W. Babe and J. A. Rice, May 6, 1873, part lot 21, square 516.... ...... 

E. E. Schmidt, May 6, 1873, part lot 2, square 821; interest paid to October 
26, 1873 


James A. Somers, March 8, 1873, west one-third of lot 23, east 26 feet of lot 
22, square 568; interest paid to November 6, 1873, (paid) 
William McGuire, May 19, 1873, lot 1, square 421; 
i Mn cc iwed dacs tenure pidubennbag headin een ent ns ahhne ce bekans 
William F. Slater, June 7, 1873, lot A, square 331 ; inter« st paid to Decem- 
ber Oa a a al a a is a a 
Mary A. Shanahan, June 9, 1873, deed trust note ; interest paid to Decem- 
ber i Ds Sees ehawatiads nbanschsgusestbbehnetiass 6hesaksadnebiGasbe tek 
A. C. Bradley, Tune 16, 1873, part lot 4, sqaare 377, improved ponetebias se 
James M. Latta, trustee, June 23, 1873, real-estate note, due 1875. ....... 
Alexander Sutherland, June 23, 1873, part of square 309, improved; in- 
terest paid to December 20, 1873 
A. iaedion, July 11, 1873, real-estate notes, due 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878 
and 1879; interest paid to December 1, 1873 
D. W. Bram, July 14, 1873, real-estate note, due February 9, 1875......... 
A. ©. Brannan, July 14, 1873, lot 2, square 57, and lots 48 and 49, square 
179; interest paid December 9, 1873, balance..............+ss0+0-.se0e+ 
Albert Gaines, July 15, 1873, real-estate notes, due 1875 
John E. Kendall, July 18, 1873, lots 16 and 17, square 900................ 
George Pimper, July 18, 1873, lots 140 and 141, Beale's addition to George- 
OVER ..00.nnes2d onc mnnaer caheners enh AESERRAb ES e SORES TE dhSs CS. 0eKeebeCeoes 
Hiram Pitts, July 19, 1873, lots 702 and 703, Uniontown, due 1875..-.-...-... 
Saint Luke’s Me thodist church, Norfolk, July 23, 1872, church ond land ; 
ES OO ee OU, BP. oo ot. dnucds cansWencscconstienncespecesus 


interest paid to Octo- 


$600 00 


1, 500 00 
36 30 


530 30 
1,2°0 00 
1, 000 00 

350 00 

300 00 

200 00 

400 00 

500 00 
1, 500 00 
2 000 00 
2, 500 00 

300 00 

212 50 


9, 000 00 


500 00 
72 3 
110 00 
750 00 
240 00 
1, 500 00 
3, 500 00 
1, 000 00 


2,000 00 
5, 000 00 


1, 186 40 
6, 257 00 


Z 816 65 


1, 100 00 
2, 620 00 


900 00 
2,500 00 
1, 000 00 


2 400 00 
520 00 


2,500 00 


200 00 
54d OW 


1, 210 58 


100 00 
1, 359 35 


5, 890 78 
100 09 
100 00 
2, 400 00 
200 00 
3, 000 00 
3, 300 00 

380 00 
1, 350 00 

17, 000 00 

3, 500 00 
200 00 


25, 500 00 
500 00 
1,175 00 
926 00 

2, 162 50 


fod 54 
3, 000 00 


1, 000 00 
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Jane Rollins, July 18, 1873, lot 11, square 132, lot 14, square 247.......... $200 
Dp. A. Straker, July 26, 1573, part of lot 17, block 7, Effingham Place. .... 166 
Elizabeth Neil, August 2, 1873, a ee settesteee 200 
Daniel L. Eaton, April 19, 1867, Jots 2 and 3, square 120. due 1875, note... 1, 000 
ht. M. Hall, August 6, 1873, Girl’s Industrial Home. real-estate notes, due aii 

‘ FU CE, cou cenpendapeesdanasehraenhns aeeedceetepacseeteccencesssces , 65 
Sophie Stewart, August 8, 1873, lot A, square 68 ....-...-..---...---++--- 200 
Jacob Frank, August 12, 1873, lot 38, square 180, improved eee eee 1, 500 
\mistead Walker, August 15, 1873, lot 16, block 16, Effingham Place. ... 175 
Cornelius Jenkins, land, Fulton County, OE Pe 100 
B. H. Thomely, Atlanta, Georgia. .........-- ------- +2222 eee seer ee eee eee 318 
Smith Woodward, Atlanta, Georgia...............--- Seeker pnaressinnenes 200 
R. 8. Egleston, August 15, 1873, lots in Atlanta, 0 ESS ee 500 
Jerry Jones, on land in Atlanta, Georgia................2. --2-e-ceee eres 100 
J. A. Wood, on land in Atlanta, Georgia. ...........--..-.--2--2---+- 749 
A. Dela Matta, on land in Atlanta, Georgia. ...............--. wee nanan 115 
George G. Cornish, August 16, 1873, part lot 14, square 733; interest to 

September ccc. Mie ctethe le Sch vbh deepak keaseieehaerakesskee 3, 000 
Mrs. M. J. Hunt, August 16, 1873, real-estate note. ...............--.--. 1, 000 
James Johnson, August 16, 1873, lot 13, section 3, Barry farm........-.. 180 
Mrs. M. J. Hunt, August 20, 1873, real-estate notes, due 1875, 1876. ..... 2, 000 
Bartholomew Foley, August 21, 1873, part lot 8, square 558; improved. ... 700 
James D. Burke, August 22, 1873, real-estate note. ............---....--- 300 
Thomas M. Healey. August 28, 1873, dwelling, Vermont avenne, near H. 

street: insured $5,000........-... SEER LS 2 TE 2, 700 
Oliver L. White, August 30, 1873, deed....... ............-...-- msi teocs 250 
John Patch, September 5, 1873, dwelling No. 1525 Tenth street; insured 

$4,000 ...-- eR SRO gna ee bar hi aae )5 unc Ken Sas Reem e ade ke 5 a 
William H. Phillip, September 6, 1873, dwelling S. W. corner Seventeenth 

and K streets; insured $5,000 ............ Eanes teKeeuer ss 9, 000 
Charles Russell, September 18, 1873, lot 28, square 468... .. . 100 


G. H. Ashchenbach , September 9, 1873, lot 52, square 296; interest to De- 
PERS 3 ASR eee arr 


Margaret A. Randall, real-estate note O70) 


Joseph T. Johnson, September 15, 1873, part lot 12, square 372........... 500 
Samuel Strong, September 15, 1673. south part of lot 34, square 732...... 1, 267 
C. LH. Underwood, November 1, 1873, real-estate notes, improved prop- 

OE IIE LES EE A PEE OR OT RE ree 1, 100 
J. E. Zug. November 6, 1873, real-estate notes. ..............-...--.00-0-. 1, 370 
John B. Bloss, November 10, 1873, real-estate notes..................--.. 600 
George Angerman, November 10, 1873, real-estate notes...............-. 250 
J. W. Barber, November 10, 1873, real-estate notes....................--- 150 
J. H. O'Connel. November 10, 1873, real-estate notes. ...........-..-...-- 475 
Charles B. Beall, November 10, 1873, real-estate notes. ................... 450 
Mary J. Warner, November 10, 1273, real-estate notes .................-.- 1, 170 
Aaron Johns, November 10, 1873, real-estate notes..................--..- 600 
H. G. Jacobs, November 10, 1873, real-estate notes.......................- 300 
F. B. Loftus, November 10, 1873, real-estate notes -..... eR Oty he 150 
George R. Price, November 10, 1873, lotC, square 725; improved real-estate 

Ne a te ale ait biadian Mdlane bid a ase & inten @ik-b ah - nisi sa ieitaria te 4, 250 
W. M. Pumphrey, November 13, 1973, lot 18, square 334; improved.....-. 900 
William Pumphrey, November 13, 1873, lot —, square 334, improved... .. 900 
Samuel E. Smoot, November 14, 1273, real-estate notes.................-. 2, 600 
Robert H. Ward, November 14, 1873, real-estate notes. ................-. , 700 
George T. Arms, November 18,1873, real-estate notes... -- pe ete s coo ee 
Saint James's Parish, December 4, 1873, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, square 915.. 1, 166 
Mariah Hunter, December 17, 1873, lot 9, square’234............ ......-. 1, 250 
Jos. D. Harris, December 22, 1873, part of lot 37, Mount Pleasant, im- 

IR co apa eke ask mare e nes nn eens ss sent wn des waskadtere teases encene 1, 000 
George H. Simonds, January 7, 1874, real-estate note...... ........-. --- 1,000 
Robert L. Fleming, January 12, 1874, oldloan, one hundred thirty shares 

Young Men’s Christian Association remodeled, $3,250 par; approved 

bills against Trustees Colored Schools, $22,011.92; real-estate notes, 

Rn ee a es es ems een neakh duane 26, 000 
Robert I. Fleming, January 12, 1874, old loan, part of lots 96 and 97, 

a tah adnan hs ddw eda genes kmane Rex ciis KhéEe aanekeache iene 2, 000 
Robert I. Fleming, January 12, 1874, old loan, dwelling corner Massa- 

chusetts avenue and Fourteenth street, insured for $10,000............ 20, 000 
Ortway Nichols, January 7, 1874, real-estate notes. ....................... 1,475 
John B. Claggett, January 20, 1874, lot A, 108 acres, Washington County, 

Claggett farm, on Washington and Rockville turnpike ..............-.. 5, 500 
Clement Morgan, January 20, 1874, real-estate notes..................-.. 350 
Charles R. Douglass, January 26, 1874, deed trust ..............-.-...... 1, 800 
Ann E. Boyle and others, August 24, 1871, lots 1 and 2, square 634....... 8, 000 
Malvina Folsom, January 29, 1872, west half lot 28, square 878; no in- 

RE A a el el ate 6k oats «lke da matcaiee hikes o> 500 
Amelia ‘Talbot, October 22, 1872, lot 31, west half lot 32, square 158; in- 

terest paid to September 18, 1873 .......... ...........--- REPRE 600 
James M. Latta, trustee, January 30, 1873, real-estate notes $3,500; inter- 

est paid to June 1, 1873.............. Saleh een edt Cease ee waters eats Rend 3, 500 
J. B. Sawyer, June 30, 1870, lot 4, square 196; interest paid to December 

en ee tee ee LE Las, cand weahinniennne teen ntaeemen 500 
Loan at Lexington, Kentucky, branch, November 3, 1871, on improved 

ie wg is ain din eae od autho woe 6.000% Taaetas ..-- 4,600 
E. R. Knight, at Memphis branch, May 6, 1872, on Arkansas scrip; inter- 

COW PONG BP RUG B BBTO. «oon cw cece sccecicsexcs Re ee ae ee 1, 700 
Dallas-street church at Baltimore, April 9, 1873, on church property... --. 2, 500 
R. Sobsique, January 7. 1874, on lot 3, square 791 ..............--....-.-- 1, 300 
D. A. Conolly, January 13, 1874, on lot 4, square 575...................--- 2, 000 

RECAPITULATION. 
Total amount of loans on real estate.................20.-2-2-eseceeee 1, 468, 976 
MB setinckatentiinsattids eaeies aries hab nd Ws de eealeel ons SeRdddi~ Veen anetine She weS 4, 250 
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1, 473, 226 
CHARLES A. MEIGS, 
JANUARY 24, 1874. 
, SUNDRY. 


Do 


National Bank Examiner. 


Schedule of loans on sundry securities made by the Freedman’s Savings and 


Trust Company. 


Thomas M. Plowman, his note indorsed S. P. Brown & Son, due October 
9, 1870, protested and contested 


ieee Tacs enh ke te coca metas sn ess ence ee 
Horatio Nater, August 18, 1870, on $3,000 life-insurance policy in New Eng- 

land Mutual Life Insurance Company ; interest to July, 1871..... mae 250 
A. B. Mullett, August 31, 1870, loan on ‘one hundred shares Morris Mining 

Com any, Colorado, $100 each ; interest to November 1, 1871..........-. 1,400 
E. R. Knight, October 11, 1871, balance of loan $600 on Arkansas State 

ON oS ad wannebaenncvseosressmnades 310 
C. W. Havenner & Co., March 24, 1871, balance loan $1,200 on real-estate 

notes $1,105; interest paid to July 31, 1871................2..ceecececeee 400 
i i eR Re A i 192 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


| 
| 


| 
00 | C. W. Havenner & Co., March 27, 1871, on real-estate notes $3,050 ; interest 


paid to July 31, 1871... ini 7 7 ehtihwdwaeSiey oss 
Daniel Welch, his note indorsed D. L. Eaton, due April 28, 1871; pro- 

tested . es ae shen . 
J.M. Spicer, May 2, 1871, chattel note on furniture St. James Hotel; 

no interest paid. .. 
C. W. Havenner & Co., 


Frank Leigg, May 20, 1871, balance loan $500 on $1,000 Virginia State 
bond, bond sold and this balance outstanding 7 ¥ 
Joseph B. Stewart, loan March 14, 1871, en $5,000 Union Pacific Railroad 

bonds in hands of H. G. Fant; bonds in suitas to ownership ; 
J. & W. Vandenburgh, June 13, 1871, balance of $5,000 on claim for work 
Washington Aqueduct SvAeninnes <écn' gx Kanppiewes Mew adicn sas 
C. W. Havenner & Co., July 25, 1871, real-estate notes................... 
Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company, balance of their note. 
$175,000, of August 17, 1871, secured by contracts of sale of portions of 
the Kickapoo reserve lands, Kansas, (lands are sold on one to ten years’ 
credit, about 100,000 acres,) bond of A. S. Barnes, hk M. Pomeroy, and 
E. H. Nichols; interest paid to December 12, 1872, last payment on ac- 
count May 19, 1873, $7,500...... ipa aaa sarin avin’ ccaegoocas bait ais 
Daniel Welch & Co., September 14, 1871, balance of loan, $250, on deed 
trust note; interest paid to December 27, 1873 lea 
Michael Green, September 19, 1871, bond to trustees Barry farm, lot 15; 
interest paid to September 20, 1873.......... ibe cs ne NE le ‘ 
Charles F. Peck and W. FE. Chandler, balance of $1,100, September 20, 1871, 
on theirnote indorsed William L. Huntington ; interest paid to October 
25, 1871, last payment February 29, 1872... .. Suara gb iaeawn tak Ceiba 
C. W. Hayden, September 29, 1871, balance of $3,500 on real-estate notes 
$3,233.33 ; interest paid to March 29, 1879...... 2.2... cc cece c cc cece ees 
Charles N. Thomas, October 9, 1871, on bond of the Howard University 
for sale of lot 1, block 22...... a's Mawnan ams = aac i Seta 
Maria J. Stoddard, October 23, 1871, for note indorsed G. W. Stickney, 
one year; no interest paid ; 
Mrs. Serena McCarthy, November 
Barker .. ae enr ean ceschsinnewcens : on act sie ada 
George W. Dyer, December 19, 1871, 8550 ; June 17, 1872, $350; October 9, 
1872, $1,000; on $2,000 Philadelphia city stock ; interest paid to Novem- 
"a pee abta cnih ds Te Sadist toed winnaar stints 
Alexander W. Randall, December 29, 1871, balance of loan $1,212.02; 
his note, no security...... 
John L. Kidwell, December 21, 
notes; interest paid to December 21, 1873_ . 16a ne shell haere 
John Spicer, note, December 23, 1871, no security; no interest paid 
S. 5. Stearns, January 13, 1872, on real-estate notes ; interest to February 
MEI oat ti wan aseienk uowae & ; 
John W. Wright, January 23, 1872. 
claim against United States for rent of building corner of Eighth and 
G streets ; no interest paid......... mat iiaade da ecmeeensbe =, ine hia 
Hallet Kilbourn and John O. Evans, January 2, 1872, on $75,000 second- 
mortgage bonds Maryland Mining and Manufacturing Company...... 
S..S. Stearns, February 6, 1872, balance loan $400 on real-estate notes ; 
interest to August 7, 1873.... coke wel idle lista as lh coach — 
John 8. Cook, assumed by Edward §S. Fowler, February 7, 1872, on real- 
estate notes, balance of $13,000; interest paid to February 9, 1874... 
Whittield Jackson, February 15, 1872, balance of $237 on $250 United 
States five-twenty bonds ...... 
Robert I. Fleming, March 7, 1872, 
2 BO 
J. M. Brown, March 20, 1872 


in, 


; interest paid to July 15, 1873... 
Eugene 8. Calvert, March 28, 1872, on real-estate notes, $19,331; no inter- 
erie ia weaned dcesiinibesaa hentia caine Raa ade anon 
James C. Kennedy, March 29, 1872, on $20,000 Maryland Mining and Mannu- 
facturing Company's bonds, on demand ; no interest paid a dees se 
D. M. Davis and R. M. Balloch, April 5, 1872, balance $2,000 on $1,800 
stock Fitchburgh Railroad Company ; interest to January 8, 1873...... 
I’. H. Gassaway, March 30, 1872, Teles $5,300 loan on $7,000 stock of 
American Seal Lock Com 
ES | ORCI MUN ss casindnsasactanctuchisink datdeekosantabiaens 
John W. Vandenburgh, April 6, 1872, balance $600 note.... ............. 
William R. Hooper, April 10, 1872, three life-insurance policies for $6,500; 
interest paid to October 30, 1873 
Henry Brown, April 19, 1872 


in, 


; interest paid to September 28, 1872.......... 
P. H. Croney, June 5, 1872, balance $650 on $5,000 life-insurance policy; 
interest paid to November 13, 1873.. sca innthdly tblan akan ; 
Caroline A. Sherman, June 22, 1872, balance $2,000 on twenty-two shares 

East Capitol Building Association; three shares First Corporation 
Building Association; four shares Count River Railroad Company. ... 
F. Burlingame, July 10, 1872, note indorsed J. B. Sawyer, (paid). . .: 
Holtzclaw & Bruff, July 13, 1872, balance $3,000 on forty shares Capitol 
Hill Building Association on $2,000 real-estate notes..:............ oa 
D. C. Morrison, jr., July 25, 1472, balance $1,200, real-estate notes, $1,000; 
interest paid to April 25, 1873... ..... 
N. J. Hillman, August 1, 1872, balance 
est paid to August 6, 1873... ... ethica tik olesond:isasat ok aati, Waid ie 
Edward Johnson, August 9, 1872, on $700 stock Young Men's Christian 
Association; interest paid Saeeiew Dee De. on. cone atcuane vise A 
Franklin Sherman, August 22, 1872, on Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
bonds, $1,000; interest paid to February 1, 1873 dats make Aidaed tad 
B. H. Warner, August 27, 1872, tive hundred real-estate notes; interest 
paid to December 12, 1873 . bh onsen 54dbee Car awes Vee deannmead 
B. R. Plumley, August 31, 1872, Bond lot 10, Smith's farm; balance $120; 
interest paid to January 28, 1874 
Norman & Middleton, August 31, 1 
no interest paid ........ odas cendeoeessctdstasessetcbadhes 
Daniel A. Connelly, September 3, 1872, balance $5,000, and gold balance ; 
no security es btbasbboaes 
Benjamin D. Whitney, September 9, 1872, balance $2,100 ; $3,500 real-estate 
notes; interest paid to September 12, 1873. ............ nhihaad da 
C. W. Havenner & Co., September 11, 1872, $1,500 real-estate notes: no 
interest paid 


21,250 on real-estate notes; inter- 
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September 21, 1872, certified vill for work on Vir- 
no interest paid 
- ytom ber 21, 187: 


Vandent mat gh 
ginia avenue 
ap )proved bill for county ’ work, £3,000 ; 

no inter at pair 
R.M ie all, Se pt mber 23 17 on real- state note a, & 0) no inte re at paid 
September 24, 1#72, on real-ostat« - 
w aan September 25, 1872, » board of public 
no interest paid Koma _ 
.W right, August 2, 1872, on $5,000 real-estate note ; 
R! ii! lume nberg, ‘October 3, 1872, on Te al-eatate not ; 

tober 6, 1473 


interest paid. to Oc- 
balances ot $1, 135, ' indorsed R. 
interest t paid to Ox tals r9, 1#73 .. 
& Newman, October 12, 1:72, cantante board of public 
; no interest paid . ” 
A. DD. Newbold, October 19, 1872, ou $100 U nited States five-twe nty bond ; 
no interest paid. . 
'. Wortley, Oc tober 21, 1872, balance 8500, approved bill §558 40, medi- 
interest ey to January 26, 1673 
on real-estate 


den, October 25, 187 notes #4, 100 ; 


W.V ande nburgh, Oct tobe: r 26. 2, 2.550 cert ificates of the board of 


no interest paid 


public works; . oe eanened 
Addison Clayton, , approved bill $982, trustees colored 
+: no interest ‘paid. 
S00 on 3,450 First Con- 


G. ( ‘ornish, Oct tober 30, 1872, $100 real-ost. ik note ; 
Nove inber r21 


H. 'T. White, 

pies Society bonds ; 

; is, November 4, 1#72, on rea 

vem ber 4 1273 
. Vanden burgh, 

vas of public works ; 

Tilden, November 12, 1872, on 8200 United States five tw ve enty bond; 

no int re at paid 

Nove mbe r 21, 


72, balance 33 
yaid to May 1, 
-es late notes; 


erates bir 4 RaseeOeR. ene 


interest paid ‘to No- 


November 9, 
no interest paid ; 


- 


on 2,550 certificates of the 
indorsed D. L 


‘1872, demand... ‘ 
April 26, 1873, 36,000 on real-estate notes ; no o interest paid. , 
November 3, 1873, Sas vill, work on Fort W hipple, 


’ Semen or 23, 1872; 


$500 on $1. 000 stock Young 
Me n's a wn 


; ints rest paid May 15, 1873.... 
ditnsetitie “l bill $116.66, Fort W Whipple ; 

interest Maid ; ‘ 

f Vande nburgh, 

board pnablic works; 

Decem! ver 10, 18 

#200; approved bill, work on Fort W hipple | . 

2, #200, on 8#4.75 

Abbott Paving C ompany, 


no inte re st vail 


p annell, Decem vor 14, 1x7 


irgh, treasurer “December c 


ag eeeas J anuary 24, 187 a 
Vandenburgh, 
Tandenburgh, 


re Vanile nbur, zh, 


at et a Se le ee ee ee Se ee 


Pebreats 21, 
ny 26, 187: 


re: vo uly irgh, 
Vande nburgh, } 
Vandenburgh, 
’. Vandenburgh, 


ae’ 16, 1873. baakenis 
November 13, 1873 
rh, December 10, 1872 
V. Vandenburgh, 
’. Vandenburgh, 

Vandenburgh, 
. Vandenburgh, 


di anuary 20, — illest 


et eg Sat et ey ee 


wd 16, 1873 Keenan 
July 16, 1873, accepted by J. A. 


| SAAAASASASASAA AAS 


August PEMD titres indniasaomegaiiaéwiks 
August 15, 1873 
September 13, 1873 
September 13, 1873, accepted by - 


’. Vandenbargh, 
Vandenburgh, 
Vandenburgh, 
Vandenburgh, 





Total loans to Vandenburgh 

Not yet credited loan account: 
Less per interest coupon collected - , 7 
Less per $39,658 8 por cent. bonds sold......................-.- 30, 225 


se 


Total loans outstanding 
Secured by— 
District of Columbia, 8 per cent. bonds 
Auditor's certiticates 








pa SAHTESSDEROS Se SOE ES Tees ceeneteee 156, 5 





Hl. Gassaw ay, December 18, 
*o ‘ompany, $2,000 Capital Publishing C ompany ; 
2,250 re nal © at ate note 


Rudulf I absque, 


on $2,000 stoc k Ame ‘rican Seal Lock 


interest paid to March 


2, on real-estate notes 8; paid, no inter- 


James B. C ‘arter, December: 31, 1872, on real. estate note sl, 000; 


2. 1873, on 81, 00 Northe rn Pacific Railroad bond ; 
val aNoe $58; interest paid to October 31, 1870. . 


, January 30, 1873, no security ; 


+ eet ve 


Ja ames LB. ¢ ‘aie sr, February 11, 
James B. Carter, on $400 real- eats ate note 
es A. P hillips, February 18, 1873, on ‘el, 924 real-ostates notes ; no im 


no intorest paid 


w ‘Vande nburgh, February 2% 


_tional Bank; no interest paid 


_W. Hav enner & Co., 


ks 


February 27, 1873, on $1,500 regl-esiate notes ; 


vagihuntict tos ieee 


Hallett Kilbourn, March 1, 1873, on note National dunc tion Railroad Com. 

pany, $2,950 and interest, H. Kilbourn, president, past due ; no interest 
500 stock International Steamship and 
no interest paid 


’, Brooks, April 18, 1873, on 62. 
"Raflroad Supply Company ; 


Sou 


etihademtntinees le 


F. oes Brooks, April 18, 1873, on $10,000 stock International Steamship 
ompany; no interest paid, value 10 per cent., $1,250 for one hundred 
a POPP REIIUD 0.5 60s ccnse rece cssesckewenesedss subs ee bawenn’ 
Plato P. Lee, April 19, 1873, on $324 certified bill against District of Colum. 
hin: 0 DNRRIINE BOER: <5 corn wnssnvusens se0sduescewtcnskses200sseenecen 
| G.P. Hopkins, April 23, 1873, on 3,000 Northern Pacific Railroad bonds ; 
feaberans $0 SORE BE, OIG. «occ ecg s seercwsnvscasasccsesscesszscotccs 
James T. Pike, April 30, 1873, on $5,000 note James Pike, protested ; 
$2,000 real-estate notes; balance, 86,500; no interest WEdtetetecechxns 
R. A. Marsh, May 1, 1873, on $350 approved bill against board of health; 
RNESS AINNS B, BERR 08 kine iewesv ces secccusqedesecsvonsscerscanives 
Robert 8S. Hatcher, May 5, 1873, on salary order; balance............... 
S.J. Draper, May 7, 1873, balance $300 on seven ‘shares Franklin Co-oper- 
ative Building € empany; interest Angust, 1873 ...............2c0--e0- 
James T. Benedict, May 7, 1873, on $2,000 real-estate notes; no interest 
Ec vintinr chai ne cadehdieheh ait ehwheenes KSEE NRES Ulises whanemennne 
Frederic *k Douglass, jr., May 22, 1873, on 8246 approved bills against city 
ne ee ee en ee 
Charles N. Thomas, June 2, 1873, balance $140 on $150 certificates, C. R. 
Douglass, treasurer ; interest December 15, 1873...................-.. 
R. H. Marsh, June 3, 1873, order on board of health for $118.50; interest 
pO ae ee ee ee Pee ane 
Lewis H. Douglass, June 9, 1873, on $171 approved bill city government ; 
ih DI EE ocaiviic pct vaewcasasecsde si \Raxwbeckadscodsessbananione’ 
James R. Green, June 9, 1873, balance $900 on $999 real-estate notes ; in- 
te rest to December 9, Te a Le 
Frederick Douglass, jr., June 16, 1873, on $164 approved bill against Dis- 
OE OF GHSERNN s TO MINOTONE OIE 5 oon sono cntexcdisnssceessodace 
Frederick Douglass, jr., June 30, 1873, on $315 approved bill against te r- 
ritorial government; no interest paid ... -......---------2+--+-2e00---- 
John W. Carson, July 6, 1873, on 31,000 life-insurance policy, National 
Life Insurance C ompany of the United States; interest paid to January 
Gs okbbbbcnevrbuswenyseesensanGneckereerebechintnk bans enbenetees cos 
Frederick Douglass, jr.. July 7, 1873, on $194, approved bills against ter- 
ritorial council; no interest paid ELS Nauhnilanwabhnnshoen abu Sih ce thins 


Boughton & Moore, July 11, 1873, on 86,480, real-estate notes; no interest 
SE onc Csaen a AIR GNs ehRCE e SkReT ws eee aoi oe b eins ee kennuscbchebee'ess 
Charle s LB. Bailey, treasurer, July 15, 1873, on $12,500 stock of Young 
Men's Christian Association, balance DE psa bksxncsnceunlshotencecs 
Perry H. Carson, July 15, 1873, real-estate notos....................-.... 
Hi. J. White, treasurer, July 18, 1872, on 33,000 of First Congregational 
Society bonds ; interest paid BE OEE cnn rtencieeseseacascen 
Thomas H. Talbot, July 23, 1873, on $5,000, real-estate OE ie eescues 
W. J. Dochstader, July 28, 1873, on $100 United States five-twenties..... 
George W. Dwyer, August 9, 1873, on $4,661, real-estate notes, interest 
paid to Jannary 9, 1574, balamod OF£1,006.. «... 000. ccosnccccesnccccccecccn 
G. G. Cornish, August 16, 1873, on $1,100 real-estate notes; interest paid 
to January 22, 1874 
George Simms, August 18, 1873, on $350, city 8 per cent. certificates...... 
White Brothers, paid August 22, 1873, on $3,650, stock of Columbia Rail- 
road Company; interest paid to January 31, 1874, balance $700........ 
S. A. Safford, jr., treasurer, September 4, 1873, on $500, stock of Capital 
URINIINIIN, 5, « .'s. va silted dod ni dubnahaneaekans<s4nss'ekiaibereco’ 
W. Bowen, September 13, 1873, on $2,428, billagainst District of Columbia 
NN vs Ck when Hike dew kciwste Pages noah Ga as eA beds Gaede heahek asus 
Walker Lewis, September 24, 1873, on 8300 United States five- -twenty 
 vsickss cde Ah Rhee nbhddhthesine sheen chess bisubiad eins via baanniss 


J. M. Brown, October 9, 1873, on $533 of certificates of board of public 
SN aah st ubheu ene kas oie Ohare hate ihn bee eh etre whale sek es nee 
H. R. Harburd, October 23, 1873, on $2,300 note of W. W. Me tealf, due 
October, 1875; interest paid to January 21, 1874 ................--..6-- 
Michael Nash, November 17, 1873; balance $120 on twenty-six shares of 
the Fireman's Insurance Company, W: ashin; SE dctordnnceantbennncehe 
Henrietta Wilbur, Deeember 1, 1873, on $300 of stock of the Columbia 
SON CNN vance. uh binsmionusiebWWhedidcheebntnntsesen sian cesne 
Hf. C. Ross, December 5, 1873, on 100 city 8 pe r cent. bonds; interest paid 
OG PN MES Gdn dct vce senntnkxeudabivsseétene=<ehdoscnsseenbane 
W. J. Purman, December 20, 1873, on $10,000 of Florida 7 per cent. bonds. 
William Russell, December 13, 1873, on two shares of the Franklin Co- 
operative Building Association ; interest paid to January 15, 1874 
Daniel Breed, December 22, 1873, on $200 United States sixes of 1881 . 
— Mackall, December 24, 1873, on $100 United States five-twenty 
POTRGS . 0. ee cnc ccc nese cccccccscccccs cree ccwcec cess ccesccscesceesccece 
Henry R. Searle, December 27, 1873, on certificates of one-sixth of prop- 
erty of Washington Building Se SPN svn occ swcchwssdscbencans 
Steelford & King, July 3, 1872; paid September 12, 1872; note 
Newman & Middleton, July G, 1872; due August 6, 1872. ................ 
Newman & Middleton, July 24, 1872; due August 15, 1872, on certificates 
of the board of public , eg Ssh MATRA e eek sus shee'es Cas rt eehe knwbed 
Newman & Middleton, July 27, 1872, due August 29, 1872, certificate 
board of public a a ae dias aac 6 nc gad acta 
Newman & Middleton, August 3, 1872, due September 5, 1872; certifi- 
cate board of public works ice hKecnbbiatnadssknShss6s dpeaedetaseune ss 
J. H. Stevens, August 30, 1872, due September 30, 1872; in pay vouchers 
J.D). Hatton, August 31, 1272 in pay vouchers, balance.................. 
L. Deane, September 6, 1872, balance due November 9, 1872, on $500 Saint 
Louis and Denver City Railroad bond.....................-.- keteene ° 
ag is Bryant, September 13, 1872, due July 11, 1873; note eee 
HI. Newman, September 26, 1872, demand note, indorsed G. D. Johnson 
aor man & Middleton, September 30, 1872, due October 31, 1872, note... 
A. P. Fardon, October 11, 1872, due November 14, 1872, note..........-. 
David Hill, October 14, 1872, balance duc January 17, 1873; note indorsed 
EET <dsnah Ca lecbends cateuhssa4abtseedsd cskbehesabanesantee 
Ne Ww — & Middleton, October 26, 1872, demand certificate board of public 
WOT oc ces cos cee cesece Sec ccwpecccecncccccccccsccveece coccecoeeceecces 
A. W. Ballard, October 29, 1872, due November 30, 1872, in pay vouchers. 
os Ks Wormley, October 31, 1872, due December 23, 1372, note 
Williams & Becket, November 2, 1872, demand note.................---.. 
gi utius Bond, November 14, 1872, due January 15, 1873, note...........- 
Timberlake, November 14, 1872, due December 15, 1872, in pay vouchers 
Sophia Holmes, November 16, 1872, due December 3, 1872, note.......... 
Thomas N. Chase, November 16, 1872, due December 3, 1872, note 
Addison Clayton, November 19, 1872, due December 2, 1272, note 
J. G. Martin, November 30, 1872, due December 26, 1872, note 
A. Pannell, November 23, 1872, demand note 
Evelyn D. Shaw, November 25, 1872, duo January 28, 1873, note 
A. Pannell, November 27, 1872, demand note ...............--+.-.-00++- 
J. W. Hayden, president, November 29, 1872, due January 31, ‘1873, note, 
Seneca Freestone Company........-.......-..-.+-+--+- ecccceacecesecece 
=e man & Middleton, November 30, 1272, demand note.........-..----- 
L. Moore, November 30, 1872, due December 4, 1872, note indorsed by 
y+ Boughton, (paid) 


K. V. Jennings, December 2, 1872, due December 31, 1872, in pay vouchers 
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4. Pannell, December 10, 1872, demand note... ..--------.-------------+- 
Newman & Middleton, December 16, 1872, due January 23, 1873, note in- 
~ doreed by FR. W. Tompkins. .........00cc-ece scence cocccescccoceee aKeuh 
\. Pannell, December 18, 1872, demand _ notes........ heel nWasccece 
Thomas W. Chase, December 18, 1872, due December 31, 1272, note 
w. T. Parker, December 21, 1872, due January 31, 1872, note 
J. F. Wormley, January 11, 1873, due January 29, 1873, note 


S S. Stevens, January 18, 1873, due February 20, 1873, on real-estate 


GBs: cs casaueeo Pca dike scene Said aida eaadien eseeens A RES 
N 5 wae & Middleton, January 29, 1873, demand certificates of board of 
public ee ie ee 6 ee wat aaa a wa dieikweninnd sein 6 


Williams & Becket, January 31, 1873, demand note 
Sophia Holmes, January 31, 1873, demand note.....,...... eececeenscace 
Hi. T. White, treasurer, February 3, 1873, duw May 4, 1873; note ex- 
wee ee Te hee Sistine we weleeeas nec ccessess 
Ilenry Lacey, Febraary 4, 1873, due April 16, 1873, note indorsed C, 
Clark .cccccccccccccccccccccces ees cccccccccs: cescewcseccococcesssceses 
n. x Moore, February 13, 1873, due March 7, 1873, note................ 
Daniel Welch, February 13, 1873, due March 17, 1873, note. .......-. cad 
James E. Dexter, February 21, 1873, due March 17, 1873, note indorsed 
a a ee Ne oe os Salsa nite wink see <0 oewess 
James T. Pike, February 20, 1373, due February 14, 1873, note 
E. J. Calvert, February 24, 1873, demand note.................-.-..----- 
N. Dillard, February 24, 1873, on demand note, (paid) 
A. R. Fowler, February 24, 1573, on demand note. ...................-..- 
Charies D. Sloan, February 26, 1873, due March 31, 1873, on pay voucher 
David Miller, February 28, 1873, due March 15, 1873, on school voucher. . 
Charles R. Douglass, February 28, 1873, demand on school voucher. ..... 
J. R. Johnson, March 1, 1873, demand note indorsed by D. L. Eaton, paid 
Wokemary FS, IG7S....w. oc ccccccscsencccocccvsncsonccesescccsscccoccccsces 
W. B. More, March 1, 1873, demand note indorsed by J. G. Bigelow... .-.. 
Horace Bonghton, March 1, 1873, due April 25, 1873, note indorsed by 
FE. A. Kinney 
William Ellis, March 3, 1873, due May 6, 1873, note..............-.-..--- 
Henry Lacy, March 8, 1873, due May 16, 1873, note indorsed by H. A. 
URE 2. sents MeN ENE CAES ARENT Gh sha bhenae habs Jere cueves cesws.es 
DD. Miller, March 19, 1873, on school-pay voucher......- sidan dese hae eiieigats 
G. I. Newman, March 18, 1873, due April 1, 1873, note................ 
S. P. Brown & Son, March 19, 1873, due June 19, 1873, note indorsed by 
a ee Oe a ere re eT ere 
George W. Van Hook, March 25, 1873, due December 22, 1873, note 
J. W. Bishop, March 25, 1873, due December 10, 1873, note ..........--.- 
Lew. Alden, April 3, 1873, due May 15, 1873, on pay voucher .........-..- 
W. H. Hl. Bates, balance $40, April 3, 1873, pay vouchers..............-. 
A. R. Fowler, April 17, 1873, due June 21, 1573, note 
George H. Newman, April 22, 1873, demand note. ............-...-.....-- 
A. R. Fowler, April 23, 1873, due May 22, 1873, note 
J. Smolinsky, April 28, 1873, due July 18, 1873 
Note indorsed G. W. Stickney, balance $400........................-.--- 
tobert Hutton, April 29, 1873, due May 29, 1873, note ................... 
Mary L. Smith, May 5, 1873, due May 31, 1873, on pay vouchers.......... 
Mary T. Benjamin, May 5, 1873, on school voucher............-....------ 
Alexander Saury, May 5, 1873, due October 26, 1873, note 
Newman & Middleton, May 8, 1873, demand note. ................--...---. 
O. O. Howard, May 10, 1873, due August 11, 1873, note ...............-... 
A. R. Fowler, May 17, 1873, due May 30, 1873, note 
LB. Frazier, May 19, 1873, due June 19, 1873, note ..........-..----.-----+ 
Newman & Middleton, June 14, 1873, demand certificate board of public 
WN bith cetinenhseanGccnsecenss : 
W. F. Williams, June 16, 1873, due July 15, 1873, on pay voucher........ 
Newman & Middleton, Juno 28, 1873, demand certificate board of public 
works : 
George Burgess, January 3, 1873, demand, on real-estate notes 
J. T. Wormley, July 7, 1873, demand note. ....................000--eeeee 
E. C. Ingersoll, July 8, 1873, due September 28, 1873, note indorsed J. W. 
tt Aeterna dkaudk punsdee (ie bnanedehet sesene camaee bodies 


Addison Clayton, July 10, 1873, due August 12, 1873, note indorsed John 
T. Johnson 


Perry Carson, July 10, 1873, due Angust 11, 1873, note 
Daniel Welch, July 10, 1873, demand... .............-.ecceecece-eccecccece 
soma & Middleton, July 14, 1873, demand certificate board ef public 

WE oieene la etait ad a cat ees nil ah essecaieenabacsl 
John E. Clarke, July 15, 1873, demand note................-.seceee---ene 
Boughton & Morse, July 21, 1873, due January 16, 1874, note..........-.- 
John O. Evans, July 26, 1873, due September 27, 1873, on accountof James 

Dies RT 6 et ch edie ein dbnedsinv enw rudewe i eene 
Ii. T. White, treasurer, August 4, 1873, due October 4, 1873, note 
J. R. Elliot, August 6, 1873, due September es IN as atalis tviinowncaee 


T. J, Latham, August 6, 1873, dae November 5, 1873, note indorsed Samuel 
5. Smoot 


J.W. Wright, August 8, 1873, due October 10, 1873, note by real estate... 


Newman & Middleton, August 18, 1873, demand certificate, board of 
publie works 


Smolinski & Lyle, August 20, 1873, due November 1 873, certificate 
DORI ENS WOE x6 onc on hnccenenencscceccssves ouie “rane kck nan 
J. H. Richardson, August 21, 1873, due October 20, 1873, note indorsed R. 
Wis SE ancenccewens ae ele ale cian bids ankace oe ae eWed aie 
Jobn E. Clarke, August 25, 1873, demand noto.............-..-+.---+--+: 
Zachary Taylor, August 25, 1873, due September 28, 1873, note indorsed 
eI goes ons ei doh cache as viene ésoeuakessesne 


Newman & Middleton, August 25, 1873, due October 25, 1873, certificate 
board of public works 


Ree ee eee eee eee eee eae eee weet este et eseseenee 


George Burgess, August 30, 1873, duo October 2, 1873, real-estate notes 
Newman & Middleton, August 30, 1873, due October 3, 1873, certificate 
ee RT ot ene adinieinndeaint ae 


Tones Lucas, August 30, 1873, duc November 1, 1873, noteindorsed John 
4 LOX 


J. E. Lacy, September 1, 1873, due December 1, 1873, note 

M. A. McCulloch, September 2, 1873, duo September 30, 1873, pay vouchers 
K. F. Kune, Septem er 2, 1873, due September 30, 1873, on pay vouchers. . 
I. Townsend, September 2, 1873, due September 30, 1873, on pay vouchers 
J. Hi. Richardson, September 4, 1873, due November 11, 1873, note........ 
John R. Brooks, September 4, 1873, due September 30, 1873, on pay vouchers 


Jackson & Brummagin, September 5, 1873, due October 7, 1873, of board 
of public works 


J. Jackson, September &, 1873, due October 11, 1873... .- 
Newman & Middleton, September 8, 1873, due Novembe 
public works 


r 8, 1873, board $f 
N. Dillard, September 9, 1873, demand of board public of works.---..--- 
E. R. Haight, September 12, 1873, demand 


W. Bowen, September 12, 1873, demand note...........---.--+---------+- 
George Simms, September 15, 1873, due October 16, 1873, note.........-.. 
Goorge Burgess, September 15, 1873, due October 18, 1873, note..... an Sad 





























$481 25 | Herman Middleton, September 15, 1873, demand ...... sl es Se 
Joseph A. Wilson, September 15, 1873, demand note indorsed Thomas W, 
800 00 ON Da tains pam nie Renae debs inichistniiecp i Gena a abaicamesn ama eon orcccamaeels sila 
297 63 | Moses Orr, September 16, 1873, due November 18, 1873. note indorsed 
han souks SK IIIS ih was niniees dshcncieioeendegeudne wonatena a6 ; <aenae 
65 00 | Boughton & Moore, October 2, 1873, due December 31, 1873, note indorsed 
50 00 I I cate vicconiituattiies cy ahaldailgheialia inc Baath Sol dc ald teleiditstdy alice 
George W. Dyer, October 9, 1873, due December 10, 1873, note. ......... 
400 00 ~— opt October 10, 1873, due January 8, 1874, note indorsed W. 
Pe iia at nanrn. Gale witll ana ds egelhaen nie ete G spiaicndaeie ebalguaniee eee 
100 00 | Noah Dillan, October 14, 1873, due November 20, 1873, note..........._.. 
200 00 | R. W. Waters, October 14, 1873, due November 20, 1873, note........._.. 
20 00 | G. H. Newman, October 24, 1873, due November 20, 1873, note.......... 
George Burgess, October 30, 1873, due Novefiber 22, 1873, note indorsed 
362 50 Be es) tn chico ntcn ninieient new ahitade dh ite adele pre bapen os 
Charles R. Douglass, October 31, 1873, due January 2, 1874, note. ........ 
20 00 | R. Lobsiger, November 1, 1873, due November 9, 1873, note feats 
30 00 | J. W. Smith, November 1, 1873, due February 1, 1874; note indorsed D. 
50 00 I iv ccuniweyaedxncuesansnacands nahh bein che kokh als Aawawan 
C. E. Cross, November 1, 1873, due November 30, 1873, on pay vouchers 
400 00 | H. E. Ruger, November 1, 1873, due November 30, 1873, note.... aa 
110 00 | Thomas H. Willey, November 8, 1873, due December 8, 1873, note in- 
300) 00 dorsed Joseph Willey..........-...- cia tehdaen in hdicaldbttaks wih Seales ine cel 
aie William H. West, November, 8, 1873, due December 15, 1873, note indorsed 
20 60 i oe as oa ata maa cubit dus xvid nte wan eked oe 
120 00 | Smolinski & Lyle, November 10, 1873, due December 11, 1873, note and 
75 00 ES SEE RELATOR SE SEATTLE GAME IEOLTO TL AT 
50 00 | W. H. Gunnison, November 11, 1873, due May 10, 1874, note. ............ 
L. O. Bowis, November 14, 1873, due November 30, 1873, on pay vouchers 
300 00 | E. H. Stanton, November 15, 1873, due February 15, 1874, on pay vouchers 
tienes John A. Gray, November 18, 1873, due December 2, 1873, note indorsed 
RES Se A OE EE ee a Ee FS 
sbotaies Edward M. Canby, November 20, 1873, due December 22, 1873, note ..... 
15 00 | J. 7 November 22, 1873, due December 24, 1873, note indorsed 
Os re i aakee ae nel A ee eT) Le pee 
20 00 | E. C. Brannon, November 26, 1873, due February 27, 1874, note indorsed 
75 00 Re eee anne sean oi a 10h fe a cine nme dhag este 
100 00 | A. Wright, November 28, 1873, due December 31, 1873, on pay vouchers. . 
Luke C. Dillon, December 1, 1874, due February 1, 1374, note indorsed 
125 00 ON CT ne a. 
144 12 | M. A. Baker, December 2, 1273, due December 31, 1873, on pay vouchers 
400 00 | A. E. Upham, December 2, 1873, due December 31, 1873, on pay vouchers 
er James T. Pike, December 2, 1873, due December 31, 1873, on pay vouchers 
10 00 | George H. Newman, December 2, 1873, demand note ......... Acie eae 
184 00 | Charles R. Douglass, December 3, 1873, due December 15, 1873, on pay 
50 00 I ian. cine $sgn sidearm na eer ahd «kinks geauicaneinae i 
120 00 | M. B. Cushman, balance December 3, 1873, due January 3, 1874, note ..-. 
271 55 | Keith Smith, December 5, 1873, due January 15, 1874, note indorsed W. 
wenduieiinnta I c's bese W aninur sca brea ineieelbn alae alte na tebe tacne Cada 
peevmmins Thomas I. Gardner, December 6, 1873, due February 3, 1874, note in- 
silicates ee NS I 5 6 ax cc vkecn venus veuses Gaiatamkantieimadinee ania 
50 00 | Susan Semmes, December 10, 1873, demand note indorsed Juan Boyle & 
560 27 adenine a eniainnis inating 60.8 5.60 ae edi tieinaesele ica ibis einibidredpaiateianiaiima tabi 
100 CO | C. 8S. Schermerhorn, December 9, 1873, due March 9, 1874, note .......... 
800 60 | Thomas Gilk, December 9, 1873, due March 9, 1874, nete indorsed E. 8. 
SOL 00 Re ick peta w ees 6b a wk aad eRe ae ae ea aeaane Ge ee seeténademene 
85 50 Joseph Brooks, December 16, 1873, due February 14, 1874, note ........-.. 
J. W. Douglass, December 18, 1873, due January, February, March 8, 
800 00 SE ROE cacnsncdece la 6 NN Aa Se WO is wee hahaa ik Daca tet dialen 
50 00 | S. J. Carsen, December 20, 1873, due January 31, 1874, pay voucher ..... 
J. H. Weirick, December 22, 1873, due March 22, 1874, note .............. 
600 00 | M. H. Sikken, December 26, 1873, due January 31, 1874, pay voucher .... 
2,000 30 | Robert Hatton, December 26, 1873, due January 29, 1874................. 
20 00 | B. H. Warner, December 27, 1873, due February 22, 1874, notes.......... 
B. B. Warner, December 23, 1873, due February 23, 1874, notes.......... 
400 00 | R. M. Hall, December 29, due February 25, 1874, note indorsed D. P. Hol- 
ee a oe guketeghabanucavebunecoanhd 
50 00 | W.C. Ruppert, December 31, due January 31, 1874, pay voncher. ....... 
25 00 | Edward S. Jones, January 3, 1874, due January 31, 1474, pay vouchers .. 
30 00 | R. A. Hall, December 31, due March 4, 1874, note iadnaeel J. M. Brown.. 
W. A. Widney, January 3, due February 6, 1874, note indorsed FE. S. Jones 
500 00 | Charles R. Douglass, Jannary 5, dae January 18, 1874, note indorsed W. 
124 09 PN nc cede citedhincataduenudslaneeiins smuncudineliaieiid cewkanck 
300 00 | L. L. Crounse, January 6, due February 10, 1844 ........................ 
La ds. Copmnae, denmary 6 Gue April 16, 1874 ........2..<ccecncncesncccesce 
9, 000 00 | Charles White, January 6, due January 14, 1874, note indorsed W. J. 
220 00 SRN Gav wc avebehesbettasaimbaaneiinssdeubatendsts oes ccseneees — 
100 00 | A. Y. Leech, Jannary 6, due January 22, 1874, note indorsed W. J. Cooke. 
E. F. M. Faehtz, January 6, due March 3, 1874, note indorsed W. J. 
1, 800 00 rae (dss Reee RA RA aah n ease kak whee adameimedstia ’ 
1,800 00 | Emma Arthur, January 6, due January 21, 1274, pay voucher ........... 
Maggie Ouram, January 6, due January 31, 1874, pay voucher. .......... 
300 00 } J. T. Corlin, January 6, 1474, due February 4, 1274, note indorsed T. A. 
ae Jas cectiieuain tabpetlan Vibes sis aeden cece widhie 
1,000 00 | George W. Smith, January 6, 1874, due March 5, 1874, note indorsed W. 
gS Ee eee eer a as a Se cor icident oni 
50 00 | William E. Mathews, January 7, 1874, due Jannary 21, 1874, note........ 
150 00 | Sallic Harrison, on pay voucher, due January 31, 1874................... 
F. W. Moffat, on pay voucher, due January 14, 1874....................-6 
25 00 | A. C. Adamson, ¢ H. Marston, February 11, 1874...........-..ccceesces 
erg Sen ae SEE IE BE, BOO. dcontcematcnapansvuactsacens 
ee ee ee ee ee OE Gs vicar ateeescocasesessenscccucssesceceae 
1,000 00 | Albert McIntosh, G. Brooks, W. Chase, February 11, 1874............... 
ee ee eae 
re a ee Se NE BE, NSS ot hc cerren sno een tenes ends tabieecns canes ten 
ne ee EE Moon aden, pa atahneed dan eaehanktesatns eet 
1,000 00 | M. Haynes, pay voucher, February 15, 1874. ............2.. 20200 sceeeees 
300 00 | J. A. Gray, George Tyler, February 17, 1874. ............-..-cscccccccccce 
50 00 | E. L. Lambie, T. L. Lamb, February 17, 1874. ...........ccece-cecceccces 
55 00 | J. W. Cole, W. E. Augusta, February 17, 1874. ..............--csceesees 
75 00 | Joseph Wyman, H. 8S. Wyman, Febroary 3, 1474.........-....---+..2-+- 
128 00 | Mary Ss. Smith, pay voucher, OUR BE, TBI on. os cece ccwnvees consncut 
20 00 | Arthur Simmons, February 17, 1874 .............-.-20--2-cnenneeneeceees 
Ee GE, Be NO clare cnc' 00 dace cccnicnnnsceenasitaeuser 
CP OP 0 RAGE He, Be, SOOO arden ec cesc cess cenameccecncegawonesenes 
60 00 | Joseph Brooks, February 16, 1874 ...-. ‘ (ehvnegh oop nanaioengnnee 
John H. Simpson, pay voucher, February 15, 1874.......-......-....-+..- 
500 00 | Joseph W. Brooks, T. W. Chase, April 20, 1574...........0----ceeees ses 
1,117 53 | William E. Mathews, paid, due, February 4, 1874 ..............20.. eens 
ee ee, Ce Oe, SE DOOR n cv snccecnsgndecehrasecnonneyanestes 
20 00 | W. H. Milstead, W. J. Cooke, Mareh 21, 1874. .... 2. cc ccccccccccccccccccs 
150 00 | W. J. Purman, 1,000 Florida sixes, February 20, 1874. .................... 
200 00 | George IT. Langley, C. A. Langley, April 24, 1874 
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286 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





Cian WE Chan, Wels BOR ion cicccccsccectetesctsvcccetcesess $50 00 
(tifford Anich, January 4, 1#72, on real-estate notes.......-.-..-- ; 3, 000 00 
I. H. Warner, March 13, 1872, real-estate notes , : craceiasiaatevel 50 00 
Newman & Middleton, July 8, 1#72, certificate board public works 227 79 | 


Wash. I. Iume, November 5, 1072, note, 500 Capital publishing company 


atock . ; i 200 00 
J. i. Crosby, January 2, 1873, on $1,000 Northern Pacific Railroad bond 600 00 
W. A. Fithian, February 18, 1273 real eatate aoe Se a ae 200 00 
W.N.J. Sterling, March 31, 1#73, real-estate notes c i 520 00 
F.S. Laimson, April 12, 1473, note indorsed nas i. acini odoacaiee 400 00 
Ii. 1. White, treasurer, July #, 1873, on Congregational church bond ; 200 OO 
J. V. W. Vandenburgh July 26, 1873, certificate board of public works... 3,000 00 
George Taylor, Jannary 12, 1874, note indorsed R. J. Fleming. ...--. ... 3,000 00 


Sundry small notes, balances of noteadue o. Secor cnewncccossewsscccs 1, 602 37 
W.S. Huntington, February 21, 1872, on seventy shares American Seal 

Lock Company, (worthless)... .-. a “te 3, 600 00 
RECAPITULATION 


Total amount of loans on sundry securities..........-..------------- .. 535, 160 56 


National Bank Examiner. 

JANUARY 24, 1874. 

One ie a schedule of loans on “sundry securities” made by the 
Freedman’s Savingsand Trust Company, covering twenty-seven pages 
of legal cap. Another is a schedule of loans by the Freedman’s Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Washington, January 26, 1°74, purporting 
to be made on “real” property, and covering fifty-nine pages of legal 
cap. Inthatlistof “real-estate securities,” amounting to$1,473,226.55, 
he has classed as real estate the following, (I hope the House will 
mark his inaccurate classification :) 

“Sundry” securities listed as “real estate” by the eraminer, 
T. Roessle & Son, November 22, 1870, page 6, real-estate schedule; 
chattel mortgage on furniture and fixtures in the Arlington house 
W. P. Drew, received rent of O. O. Howard, February 1s, ls71, page 


$28, 000 00 


9, real-estate achedule.................. oe canal taka ao ita i 400 00 
Elizabeth Barrett, September 10, 1872, page 46. .........-..---+------ 800 00 
Mrs. M. J. Hunt, notes, August 20, 1473, page 56.. ...-...-..-.-..--- 1, 000 00 
Mrs. M. J. Hunt, notes, August 16, 1873, page 56..........--...-.... 2,000 00 
James D. Burke, notes, August 28, 1873, page 56...............-. ak 300 00 
C. H. Underwood, notes, November 1, 1#73, page 57........... .-.--. 1, 100 00 
J. E. Zuig, notes, November 10, 1873, page 57. ....-.-..- 22.20. eeeee 1,370 70 
John B. Bloss, notes, November 10, 1873, page 57...... .----..-.-.--. 600 00 
George Angermann, notes, November 10, 1473, page 57...... ied del 250 00 
J. W. Barker, notes, November 10, 1873, page 57........---..---- — 150 00 
J. H. O. Carmel, notes, November 10, 1873, page 57...... ..----...... 475 00 
Charles B. Beall, notes, November 10, 1873, page 57.......--.--.----- 450 00 
Mary J. Warner, notes, November 10, 1873, page 57..........--..---- 1,170 00 
Aaron Jones, notes, November 10, 1873, page 57.........-..-.-.-+-..-- 600 00 
H. G. Jacobs, notes, November 10, 1873, page 57................. ed 300 00 
F. D. Loftus, notea, November 10, 1873, page 57.... ..........-...-.-. 150 00 
Samuel E. Smoot, notes, November 14, 1873, page 58..............--. 2 600 00 
Robert H. West, notes, November 14, 1873, page RA ae 1, 700 00 
George T. Armes, notes, November 18, 1873, page 58.........-....... 1, 960 00 
George H. Simonds, notes, December 22, 1873, page 58.........-...-. 1,000 09 
Robert T. Fleming, sundry, January 12, 1874, page 58................ 26, 000 00 
Clement Morgan, notes, January 20, 1874, page 50................... 350 00 
James M. Latta, trustees’ notes, $3,500, January 30, 1873, page 59 .... 3,500 00 
KE. R. Knight, Memphis branch, Arkansas scrip, May 6, 1872, page 59. 1, 700 00 

Total “ sundries” listed as “real,’’. - . i aa aaa ca 77, 866 70 
These subtracted from total “real,” as given by Meigs.............. 1, 473, 226 55 
TO COTE RN IE oi 6 osvas ene chs ccc cceccncensinseces $e: ec 1, 389, 269 41 


These “sundry securities,” which are admitted to be totally illegal, 
without a shadow of law to warrant them, amount by the statement 
of the examiner to $535,560.56. If the House desires closer acquaint- 
ance with the character of some of those loans, let the members 
peruse the list which was presented in the earliar part of the argu- 
ment. The total loans, for instance, to Vandenburgh, one of the promi- 
nent contractors for District improvements, whose name is well known 
to those acquainted with District affairs, are $144,164.83. The col- 
laterals in this case consist of District of Columbia 8 per cent. bonds, 
$95,250, face value; auditor’s certificates, $61,262.94, face value; and 
acceptances of Magruder, the treasurer, $6,500; total, $163,012.94. 

Now, if we take the figures given by Inspector Meigs, and these 
schedules of real investments and sundries, we have this total: for 
real estate, as given by him, $1,473,226.55; loans erroneously entered 
sundries,” $77,866.70; real total, $1,395,359.85. The total sundries 
given by Meigs are $535,560.56, less American Seal Lock Company’s 
stock, $1,289.50. Meigs’s total of sundries in illegal securities, then, 
is $534,271.06. Add to that what he erroneously classes as real estate, 
$77,866.70, and we have as the amount of illegal assets held by that 
bank $612,137.76, out of a total of assets of but a little over $3,000,000. 

And now come the errors of omission to which I call the attention 
of the House. Meigs makes in his report a deficiency of $217,866.15, 
having before him but four reports of branches. I recall to the at- 
tention of the House the reports of the branch examiners before set 
forth. There will be found in them the following statements. At 
Memphis, Tennessee, discounts and overdrafts, $67,931.99. At Little 
Rock, Arkansas, overdrafts, $1,022.58. At Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, there are reported short and overdrafts, $5,774.17. At Beaufort, 
South Carolina, aiak loans and overdrafts, $141,423.c2. I call especial 
attention tothe character of the transactions at this point. At Atlanta, 
Georgia, overdrafts, $161.90. At Jacksonville, Florida, loans and over- 
drafts, $128,891.84. At Montgomery, Alabama, $28,330.79. At Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, $3,155. Total at twenty-two branches, loans, short, 
and overdrafts, $373,621.64, not included in Meigs’s statement of loans 
furnished to this House, but included in the reports of the branch 
examiners Which have been sent in from time to time by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, which I sought to have printed, but which 
members ef the Committee on Banking and Currency prevented from 








being printed. The debts at the branches reported estimated to lye 
bad and doubtful by the examiners. are $302,669.05. Out of the tota] 
amount of $373,621.64, there are claimed as good and first-class deh;s 
only $42,571.80. We have now the following data, furnished by the 
various examiners, from which to deduce the report that should haye 
heen made by Mr. Meigs. Total resources, $3,227,510; bad and dou)t- 
ful debts admitted by Meigs in his report, $106,500; bad and doubtfy| 
debts at the branches according to the sub-reports, $302,669.05; add 
claim of C., A. Woodward, cashier, at Mobile, Alabama, $3,375. 
These give a total of $412,544.05 of bad and doubtful debts, making 
the net resources $2,214,965.95. The liabilities, according to the ex. 
aminer, are $3,338,296.15; the deduction is a deficiency, not of 
$215,000, but of $523,930.20, out of the three millions of reported re- 
sources. But the bad debts as given by the examiners are only $106,500, 
I ask the House to look for a moment at this list of sundry securi- 
ties and see how near the truth he came. I find, to begin with, on 
page 2 a loan of $3,250 to Joseph B. Stewart, loaned March 14, 1271, 
on $5,000 Union Pacific bonds in the hands of H. G. Fant; bonds in 
suit as to ownership. I find on the same page $74,000.91 to the Cen- 
tral Branch of the Union Pacifie Railway, balance of their note of 
$175,000 of August 17, 1571, secured by contract for sale of portion of 
the Kickapoo reserve lands, Kansas. Bonds of A. 8. Barner, R. M, 
Pomeroy, and E, H. Nichols, interest paid to December 12, 1372, last 
payment on account May 19, 1873, $7,500; lands sold on one to ten 
years’ credit, about one hundred thousand acres. On page 31 find 
850,000 to Hallett Kilbourn and John O. Evans, January 2, 1872, on 
$75,000 second-mortgage bonds of Maryland Mining and Mannufactur- 
ing Company, that I am told are not worth a cent at this date. Here 
are two items alone of $124,000. And yet the examiner comes in here 
with his statement that the amount is $106,500, 

I find further, on the next page, James C. Kennedy, March 29, 1272, 
on $20,000 Maryland Mining and Manufacturing Company's bonds on 
demand, no interest paid, $12,000. 1 find on page 4 $1,229.50 loaned 
on $7,000 stock of American Seal Lock Company, a corporation which 
has no existence at all, and on $5,000 Metropolis Paving Company, 
also defunct. I find on page 10, F. W. Brooks, April 18, 1873, $5,500 
loaned on $12,500 stock of International Steamship and Railroad Sup- 
ply Company, no interest paid and not worth a cent. Page 7, $3,000 
toS. C. Pomeroy on demand. Page 10, March 1, 1873, “$3,000 to Hal- 
lett Kilbourn, on note National Junction Railroad Company, $2,950 
and interest, H. Kilbourn, president, past due, no interest paid,” and 
other similar items. 

So far from Meigs being correct in his estimate of $106,000 for had 
loans in Washington, he should have made the amount at least 
$165,540.41 by his own reports. 

The account therefore is: 





Total resources, (examiner's figures)... ... shiavhaiaadetaabinn in binete kane ieee $3, 227, 510 00 
Bad and doubtful debts at Washington.................. $165, 040 41 
Bad and doubtful debts at branches. ....... aikscseunase 302, 669 05 
Claim of C. A. Woodward, cashier at Mobile, Alabama. . 3, 375 00 
EE EE I , . coc ucneddntednsiwuts Suxviasstonsentndas 471, O84 46 
Sr i cesta e ba rota shes eeeeeednashenrsewees 2,756, 425 54 
RAR EERE GEREN CE BONOUG ons 0 xt cees cnsesccces sctncsvnescccesesse ee Is 
DORI oc conn nn odd ecnnencsensecncccseccsssoscrecetesessaceses 582, 470 G1 


Or one dollar out of six. 

But in arriving at the present condition of the bank, account must 
be had of the resources not wholly bad, but totally unavailable to 
meet emergencies : 

UNAVAILABLE. 


Arlington House furniture, page 6, real-estate schedule. ..............-. $28, 000 00 
Rock Creek Church bonds, page 23, real-estate schedule. ...........-..- 1, 500 00 
Fifteenth street Baptist Church, page 26, real-estate schedule. ......... 10, 000 00 
Vestry Rock Creek Church, page 46, real-estate schedule. ... .......... 3, 000 00 
Trustees Fifth Baptist Church, page 46, real-estate schedule. ..... ..... 7,000 00 
Howard University, poge 50, real-estate schedule....................... 75, 000 00 

130 shares Young iter stan Association, approved bills against 

colored-school trustees, Wd 4,055 real-estate notes, page 58, real-estate 
in nd nd ein Rana Aan thee Wek anhinsheanenchen’ 26, 000 00 
a: 5 ack ch cotatngdis ATRIA nny ah fa ei Sache sak hs ca dared abee pelle nia inin bd ead 150, 500 00 


To this must be added the difference between the total loan to Vanden- 
burgh, contractor, of $147,164.83 and the present value of $166,012.94 
collaterals, estimating District of Columbia 8 per cent. bonds at eighty 
cents and public-work certificates at 334 per cent. Making a total of 








“unavailable” to-day of......... ith tramtyvaibusdsthebtekadkeaunaee 197, 877 59 
SUMMARY. 

Net resources, as previously stated ..................c.eeee a anerenieale 2, 756, 425 54 

asked cnasvipesssdeaeGsh ostunSees uuscucceesdnes kein seneecu’ 197, 877 59 

Db cnidsen ce ecnannanaipesens eae aalihacte ih oi nak hn etnale 2, 558, 547 95 

CS tchane wns cb eah ss eaneeesateesaedk séhenabenedennibeencasne 3, 338, 896 15 

SOON un cs... becedanccte ausushelntsdeeGadéusts snchoescapenes 780, 348 20 


Or nearly 25 per cent. 

In arriving at the above result, no account has been taken of such 
investments reported by Examiner Meigs, appearing on the books ip 
Washington, as for instance: 


F. W. Osborn, Florida, page 31, real-estate schedule ..............------- $2, 500 00 
Nashville Branch Colored Agricultural Mechanical Association, Tennes- 

Si, I ON bce kak a as a eats 61 rnnsebanterensarnesonss 4,000 00 
Samuel Suit, Prince George's County, Maryland, page 41.............--- 24, 000 06 
Douglass Institute, Baltimore, Maryland, page 41..........-...-.-.----+. 10, 000 00 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall, Alexandria, Virginia, page 44. ............-........-- 1, 000 00 
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st. John’s Chapel, Alexandria, Virginia, page 52...... eee eeseerecceens 2,500 00 
George W. Mason, New Berne, North ¢ arolina, PE Ctks cnnkeneeas --++ 1,250 58 
Thomas Ewing, jr., Topeka, Kansas, page 93..-.----.--------- i aiaae 5, 890 78 
E.R. Knight, Memphis, Arkansas scrip, page 59...-..... «---+--++------ 1, 700 00 
prank Quarles, Fulton County, Florida .......-..-----+++--++++--++---- 1, 000 00 

OR ckd ee dee heaeaphain £9090, cuppereser an 53,41 36 


Nor has there been opportunity to examine the appraisements upon 
which loans have been made, many of which a cursory examination 
of the descriptions shows to have been excessive and far beyond the 
market value. This excess ought to have been taken into account 
by the committee in making an exhibit of the actual present condi- 
tion of the company, and is alluded to to show how far the estimated 
unavailable and deticiency—$7c0,348.20—must fall short of the actual 
amounts. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] ; ; 

Having disposed of the questions involving the accuracy of the 
examiners estimate of the present condition of the bank, I pass to 
that of the bank in the matters of cash and United States securities, 
and will show a deficiency in those items from the amounts required 
by the law to be held of more than $1,200,000, 


March 10, 1874. Meigs’s total real securities, (my correction). ....... 


#1, 389, 269 41 
Meige’s total sundry securities, (my correction). -.. 


618, 228 20 





2, 007, 497 61 
... $165, 374 38 
313, 218 26 


Real estate. Value of branch banking-houses. ........ 
Real estate. Value of Washington banking-house. ...... 


478, 592 64 








Total securities and real estate. ..........--..-.------ ieee a has 
Loans, short and overdraft, at twenty-one branches, not included in 
examiner's statement 


2, 486, 090 25 
373, 621 64 


Total loans, short andoverdraft, and real estate counted asassets. 2, 859, 711 89 








~, 


Total assets of bank examiner's report : . 3.227.510 00 
Yotal cash, parent office and branches, and United States securities. . 367, 798 11 
Eleven branches to be heard from. 


Cash on hand at various branches, as per statements of the examiners. 
Washington, District of Columbia, February 14, 1874 


féuseeushene teens $23, 032 42 
ee 18,075 00 
Baltimore, Maryland, February 18, 1874. ..... .........c0.ces-eeeceneee 4, 488 22 
ee, Cane, MIRED Ul,  BOUG, c cc cccececccassccenescccssnccce 800 17 


Norfolk, Virginia, February 24, 1874 7 


KeSRSwe Wercescesaae Socseressonrscce 7, 738 07 
Roles Tene, Deeeeeen, SUMO Bay BETES oo on wc cncwcawincscncscerccscenes 2,940 03 
Momonibie, Temmeesee, BAGTOR DE, 1678.6... on sc cect cece ccsnsceseceosceses 3, § 


CET DE OEE Be DOUG. vctsacsnnedncen cova tcccvesscnesces 
Lexington, Kentucky, March 12, 1874 
Little Rock, Arkansas, March 31, 1874 


Wilmington, North Carolina, March 13, 74. ..............cccccccccccccs 2,176 11 
Charleston, South Carolina, March 16, 1874............................ 9,531 17 
Beaufort, South Carolina, March 21, 1874........ ccc ccccccccccccccccces 3, 603 24 
PE ES, oo cecnschassacccvacnuesénvet vewsstugenss 949 14 


SAVAGE TAOONTEE, BEOEOM BO, BOtGi occ c ccccccencetssecssecsecevecvess 3, 873 27 
Augusta, Georgia, April 3, 1874 








Stk dbLeRMee tiene ds bakiobs Cass KenkotEas 4, 629 66 
A I oc nerd ch ci cen cbaveiade ph eeneotenwes dues 1,012 28 
Sacweomvine, Paeriee, Maron 1G, 1874. .. ..ccccccccccccctccccsccesescee 11, 429 87 
i Se i MN on sacs ciakvyc kde cUubacsduseecensehede 10, 327 38 
Montgomery, Alabama, February 23, 1874, (closed) ................--..  .+.--- ; 
PER TO, SANE BER a iw awinnceacvennnccasshacceccevese 880 66 
eT I NE OE DIU ocak 6 eck cu eesiarcersenden savesonies 1, 328 88 
CTU GErs ohivaacheacdinie ue kbbdkeban sede ss adnnesweds ticeedas's 119, 214 65 


Twelve branches to hear from, including New Orleans; Alexandria, 
Virginia; Columbus, Mississippi; Columbia, Tennessee; Lynchburgh, 
Virginia; Natchez, Mississippi; New Berne, North Carolina; Phila- 
delphia; Raleigh, North Carolina; Shreveport, Louisiana; Tallahas- 
see, Florida; Vicksburgh, Mississippi. 


These twelve at date of examiner's report had deposits amounting to 


$650, 423 00 
Out of a total of 


MSc aebehhahaeebees Fesubwack west cckeeseouccoeneteud 3, 299, 201 00 
If cash were held by them in the same proportion as in the other ¥ 

twenty-two, the amount would be, (estimated) ..................-. 29, 273 00 
Which added to reported in twenty-two cases ............-......---. 119, 214 65 
Would GVO CUOEE GUN OE DORMONON oon ccc cob ccc ccecccuhOl.cccccccs 148, 487 65 
eT ee eee 367, 798 11 
And there remains, as the maximum possible, of United States secur- 

ities and cash held by the parent bank ...................--------- 219, 310 46 
According to the law there should be...................-..--.eeeeee 1, 669, 448 07 


_ These flagrant violations of law were made with deliberation and 
in the face of the warnings of the watchful Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

On the 23d of February, 1873, (Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 
88, Forty-second Congress, third session, page 2,) ia his report, that 
officer uses the following decided language : 


From this statement it will be seen that the total amount of deposits at that 
date was $4,008,642.34. The bills payable were $460,000. The bank holds $718,050 
of United States bonds, a portion of which have been pledged as collateral security 
for its bills payable. The bank also holds Washington City securities and claims 
against the board of public works amounting to $54,175.63. Its loans upon real 
estate, chiefly in the city of Washington, amount to $1,794,478.05. Loans have also 
been made upon vouchers of the board of public works amounting to $189,000; 
upon chattel mortgage, $37,000; and upon other collateral and personal security to 
the amount of $250,653.40. The security for loans upon real estate is generally 
estimated to be good for the amount of the loan; but a large portion of these loans 
pare Beets made upon security not equal to twice the value of the loan, as required 

It is claimed that the loans upon vouchers of the board of public works, upon 
chattel mortgage, and upon personal security are authorized by section 6 of the act 
above quoted. Many of the securities upon which these loans are made are be- 
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lieved to be worth the amount of the loan. The value of other securities is not 
known, and other additional loans seem to have been made upon the security of 
promissory notes rather than upon the collateral security held by the bank. — 
Only a small portion of these investments can be considered “ available” for the 
purpose of raising money in the market to meet the unexpected calls of depositors, 
and it is believed that it was not the intention of the act of incorporation to anther 
ize investments of this character. The oflicersand trustees of the institution have 
violated the act under which it was organized by establishing branches in the 
different cities of the Union, by purchasing real estate and erecting buildings 
by loaning money upon real estate of less than one-half of the value of the loan, 
by loaning ‘noney upon collateral security not immediately available for the pay 
ment of de posits, and by borrewing money. ; 
The rate of interest offered to depositers for some time past has been 6 per cent., 
and it is believed that the undesirable loans held by the bank have been made, toa 
large extent, from the desire of the trustees to invest as speedily as possible the 
funds of depositors at high rates of interest. Section 6 of the act ander which the 
bank was organized should be amended so as to prevent investments being made 
except upon securities of well-known marketable values. The branches of the bank, 
if they are to be continued, should also beauthorized by act of Congress, and the rate 
of interest te be offered to depositors should also be limitedby law, and the bank re 
quired toaccumulate a surplus to provide against future losses. ‘The act under which 
the institution was organized was evidently drawn without sufticient consideration, 
and it is suggested that a new organization act be passed and the present law re 
pealed. With proper legislation and necessary restrictions the bank would be 
able to correct the mistakes already made, to retrieve its present and prospective 
losses, and be enabled to continue a business of great usefulness to the class of de 
positors for whose benefit the institution was organized. 
Examiner Meigs, in his report February 5, 1873, 


which forms part 
of the document, (page 9,) says: 


The question of the improvement of their lands in Washington City seems to be 
clearly a violation of their charter, and is submitted without further comment. 

The funds of the institution are loaned in sums of tifty to fifty thousand dollars, 
and these loans are widely spread as to location and diversified as to character 
The majority of the security for the loans upon real estate is located in the District 
of Columbia. 


Many of the loans are of a character that should not appear upon the records of 
a savings-bank, and will finally result in some loss to the institution; but the proba 
ble amount of such ultimate loss it is very diflicult to determine at this time. 

A more full inquiry as to values in certain cases is now in process, the result of 
which will be communicated in due course, 

The executive officers are, in my opinion, men of the most undoubted integrity 
of character, devoted to the best interests of the institution, working for small com- 
pensations, and have educated themselves to the practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness of a savings-bank to a degree that promises a prosperous future for the insti. 
tution. 


I would respectfully suggest the repeal of all the present laws under which sav 
ings-banks of the District of Columbia are now doing business, and which admit 
by inference, if not directly, of such wide departures from the line of safety in the 
pursuit of undue profit in the use of the sacred funds committed to their charge as 
have passed under my observation in my present examination of all the savings 
banks of the city of Washington. 

Notwithstanding such decided official warnings, these officers of 
“undoubted integrity of character,” who had * educated themselves 
to the practical knowledge of the business of a savings-bank to a 
degree that promises a prosperous future for the institution,” “in the 
use of the sacred funds committed to their charge,” deliberately con- 
tinned in a policy publicly branded as illegal and dangerous. 

Of the total loans to Vandenburgh, the contractor, amounting to 
$124,929.62, $92,127.21 were made after the date of the above report, 
February 5, 1873, and of the list of twenty-seven pages of loans on“ sun- 
dry securities,” eighteen pages, or two-thirds, are of that class made 
after the same date. I leave to men who believe in strict adherence 
to law and safety in the management of a“ sacred trust,” involving 
the scanty earnings of the classes who toil with their hands for daily 
bread, and to all men who think that faith should be kept, even with 
a poor negro, in the promises made to him to induce him to put his 
savings into others’ keeping for use, how far the managers of this 
bank deserve the apologies made for them by the gentleman in charge 
of the bill. 

So far as security to depositors is concerned, the bill provides for 
nothing that was not already fully covered by the old laws, except 
the single clause limiting the amount of any one loan to $10,000. The 
section copied from the national-bank act elaborating vengeance for 
the petty clerk or branch cashier does not guard against the real dan- 
ger tothe depositor. As usual, the net is spread only for the little fishes. 

The insolvent condition of the bank to-day is the result not of pil- 
ferings and embezzlements by petty clerks, but of investments and 
management of funds made in the teeth of the present law, by gen- 
tlemen higher up in thescale than thecommittee’s billreaches. There 
is in the new bill not an additional safeguard against a willful viola- 
tion of law. There is no machinery for punishing it*; there is no pro 
vision, as in the case of national banks, enabling the sworn oflicer of 
the Government on behalf of fhe people to step in and protect the 
interests of the people; there is no contrivance by which depositors 
can ever attain knowledge of the condition of affairs of the bank. 
The Comptroller may examine and report; but he has no power to 
act, and his reports are never to see the light. And, finally, when the 
affairs of the concern are clearly desperate, instead of placing them, 
as in the case of other banks called into life by acts of Congress, in 
the hands of the Comptroller of the Currency, the representative of 
the power of the people, they are given without check or restraint 
for final disposition to the very men who have already been proved 
false to their trusts, and already have squandered a half a million of 
poor men’s savings upon “rings” and “ favorites.” Verily, the kind 
ness of the friends of the managers of this bank for the poor negro 
is akin to that for the wolf as against the lamb. 

I desired to make an argument against the constitutionality of the 
clauses recognizing and legalizing branches, but I have only time to 
indicate it. 
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It has been clearly decided in McCulloch rs. State of Maryland 
(4 Wheaton) that the United States has no general power to charter 
a corporation, but can charter one only so far as it is a means toward 
executing one of the declared powers of the Constitution and sub- 
serves some purpose of the Government. This decision is in accord- 
ance with the reasonings of the leader of the federalists, Mr. Hamil- 
tow that of Judge Story in his Commentaries, and has been adhered 
to in all anbsequent decisions. This bank is acharitable institution, 
subserving no purpose of any expressed power of the Government, 
and having no relationship to the national-banksystem. So much of 
the act, therefore, legalizing operations outside of the District, 
within the limits of sovereign States, is clearly beyond the pale of 
the Constitution, and void. I can only express my surprise that a 
prominent member of the party, professing jealousy of State rights 


almost as a religion, should have consented to assume the responsi- 


bility for such attempts upon State rights as is made in this bill. 

In conclusion, I maintain that this bank cannot be propped up 
by ariy legislation. It is an edifice with crumbling walls and under- 
mined foundations. A prolongation of its existence is not kindness 
but ernelty to the present depositors and the colored — in gen- 
eral. The longer the day of its dissolution is put off the larger will 
be the number buried under its ruins when the inevitable crash shall 
come, 

The fact that, since the resolution of inquiry introduced by me, 
and referred by the House, at my request, to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, a great change has been made in the personnel 
of the officers of this bank, only appeals more strongly to my sym- 
pathy and makes me redouble my efforts. These new men, inexperi- 
enced in matters of finance, knowing nothing of and unknown to the 
moneyed world, have been put in charge of a ship, with timbers eaten 
through by worms, and canvas rotten with the mildew. In the first 
rough sea their craft will go down, bearing with it their reputations 
and the precious freight, the “sacred fund,” of the poor people of the 
South. 

I await with calmness and confidence the judgment of that day to 
decide between myself and the supporters of this bill, as to who was 
the true friend of the colored man. 


Cheap Transportation. 


‘ Vs r N T VAT" 

SPEECH OF HON. GEO. W. HENDEE, 

OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 19, 1874. 

The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
President's annual messago— 
Mr. HENDEE said : 

Mr. Speaker: Very much has been said during this session by emi- 
nent gentlemen upon this floor on the question of cheap transporta- 
tion, but it seems to me that the snbject has not yet been exhansted 
or been considered in its most important relations. And it is not my 
present purpose to discuss the question so fully as its importance war- 
rants, but I shall do so at some future time, when the subject is before 
us in a more definite form. To my mind the proposition which has 
brought out so many able, earnest, and instructive, speeches, is not 
the one which can bring that substantial and permanent relief now 
demanded by the producing and other commercial interests of the 
country. I believe we should be very cautious about embarking in 
any project which can bring about only temporary and partial aid. 

Our country is broad and possesses unlimited wealth. Our Gov- 
ernment is substantial ; the people are intelligent, united,and liberal, 
and as their representatives they cannot afford to have nor do they 
expect us to take narrow views or adopt insnflicient and doubtful 
measures upon subjects of such national importance. This great 
question settled as it should be is settled for all time. No half-way 
measures that shall be adopted by us can or will satisfy the people, 
and such means must fall far short of meeting the demands of the 
producers of the West and the consumers and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the East. The consumer must have his brea:'stuffs at reason- 
able prices, and the producer must in order to continue his work re- 
ceive ample profits. Our country is a live, progressive country. It 
is not vigorous and healthy to-day and dead or dangerously diseased 
to-morrow. 

Enterprise has no stand-still, but is continually moving and 
demanding more room. The great West does not one year produce a 
given amount of cereals and the next year a less quantity, but since 
settlements commenced in that land of harvests productions have 
annually increased, and must for all time to come. At the same time 
the demands of the eastern consumer and those of foreign countries 
will still exist, and will increase in proportion. The West must feed 
the East from ‘its fields, and the East in turn must clothe the West 
from its manufactories, and furnish her with her groceries and luxu- 
ries from its markets, and each with profit to itself. Legitimate 
wealth and not poverty should be the result of these sectional yet 
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national industries, and to this great end the two sections should 
be bronght as near together commercially as possible. The granaries 
of the West and the markets of the East must be mace accessi})|o 
each to the other. 


Mr. Speaker, this country is yet in its youth; has hardly attained 


its manhood, and now in my judgment is the time and the occasion ty 
provide for its proper development and full age. 
day it will take no harm, panics will be unknown, and the cry for 


Then in its wet 


more currency never uttered. 
Sir, I fear the people, especially those of New England and the At- 


lantic States have not yet stopped to consider this great question. They 
do not seem to realize its importance or the magnitude of the benefits 


which must result from its favorable solution. 

The West has for many years been talking, working, and holding 
conventions in the interest of cheap transportation, while the East 
has been comparatively unmoved. I say the West is awake, and so 


she is; and yet thus far this session all she has offered on this floor js 


the so-called MeCrary bill. To me this is but an apology. Its relief 
is too weak, too doubtful, and too short-lived ; al if here I should 
wobably have voted for the bill, because if, as its friends believe, it 
is to be a benefit to the prodneers of the West it must be of value to 
the people of the East. If it will reduce freight charges from tho 
West to the Atlantic, it must do the same from Vermont to her mar- 
kets. But that it is to answer the demands of the country I do not 
believe. That it is to be the great panacea for all the troubles and 
complaints of the farmers of the West it seems to me cannot be true, 
and for these reasons: 

First. The board of commissioners created by the bill must be a 
political board, and you at once bring the railroads and producers 
into a war with each other on the question of who shall control the 
appointing power. 

Second. If the railroads are not allowed by the board of commis- 
sioners what they believe to be reasonable rates, or are allowed more 
than the shippers think reasonable, appeals will be taken to the 
courts, and we have the whole matter tied up in litigation by suits 
at law, bills in equity, and injunctions for years. This will oceur first 
in one State and then in another, and before the questions can 
be settled and the law brought into full power it will have lost its 
force and will fail in its purpose. 

Third. The natural tendency will be, as I have said, to bring on a 
war as to which party shall eontrol the appointing power, and the 
contest will not stop there, but will go back into the elections of 
Legislatures, judges, and other officers of the law, and while this is 
going on the law will furnish no relief. And such strifes I fully be- 
lieve would be injurious to the best interests of the railroads, and to 
the producers as well, and put off too long the day of permanent 
cheap transportation. 

Again, suppose the McCrary bill, if it should become a law, did furnish 
all the relief its friends have promised, still it will come far short of 
the requirements of this growing country. And why? It is admit- 
ted that the railroads are transporting the productions of the West 
and the merchandise of the East between the great distributing points, 
Chicago and Saint Louis and the Atlantic, at nearly as low rates as they 
can afford to; and yet it cost to ship a bushel of wheat from Chicago 
to Boston by rail in 1873 about forty cents and at this price there is 
but little profit to the producer, and this of course is the cause of his 
complaint. 

Now, sir, the McCrary bill will not remedy this, becanse no com- 
mission would compel the railroads to carry freight at less than cost or 
without a profit. If they did it would kill the railroads, and when 
you do this you ruin the producer. In my judgment neither can exist 
without the other. 

Abuses should be corrected, monopolies broken up, combinations 
and unjust discriminations prevented, and differences adjusted ; and 
to this end the McCrary bill may have some utility if it can be justly 
executed. But the question is, will it cheapen transportation where 
most needed, between competing cities in the West and the Atlantic? 
I think not. 

But it may be said the bill will regulate railroad freights between 
Chicago and points West and South, and between Saint Louis and 
ints West, and between local points in different States that do not 
oe the benefit of healthy competition ; and this I think should be 
the extent of the claim of its friends. : 

But, sir, the producers of the West cannot afford to wait until their 
war growing out of this bill, if it should become a law, is ended. 
They should seek another remedy with all consistent speed. And 
whatis that remedy? I answer, one or more great wager-routes from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic. 

On the 16th of December, 1872, the Senate of the United States 
adopted the following preamble and resolution : 


Whereas the productions of our country have increased much more rapidly than 
the means of transportation, and the growth of population and products will in the 
near future demand additional facilities and cheaper ones to reach tide-water; 
and whereas in his recent message the President of the United States invites the 
attention of Congress to the fact that “ it will be called upon at its present session 
to consider various enterprises for the more certain and cheaper transportation of 
the constantly increasing western and southern products to the Atlantic sea-board, 
and further says “the subject is one that will force itself upon the legislative 
branch of the Government sooner or later, and I suggest therefore that imme 
diate ateps be taken to gain all available information to insure equitable and just 
legislation; * * * I would therefore suggest cither a committee or a commission 
to be authorized to consider this whole question. and to report to Congress atsome 








future day for its better guidance in legislating on this important subject :" There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, to whom shall be referred 
that pant of the President's message relating to transportation routes to the sea- 
board. 

And on the 26th day of March, 1872, the following resolution was 
passed by the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on Transportation Routes to the Sea-board 
be authorized to sit at such places as they may designate during the recess, and to 
investigate and report upon the subject of transportation between the interior and 
the sea-board; that they have power to employ a clerk and stenographer, and to 
send for persons and papers; and that the actual and necessary expenses attending 
such investigation be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of said committee. 

This committee was appointed and Senator WINDoM, of Minnesota, 
made chairman. The other members of the committee are Senators 
SHERMAN, of Ohio; CONKLING, of New York; West, of Louisiana; 
Conover, of Florida; MITCHELL, of Oregon; Norwoon, of Georgia; 
Davis, of West Virginia, and JOHNSTON, of Virginia. 

This committee occupied quite a portion of last summer and fall 
traveling through the country examining the different routes, and in 
taking testimony upon the subject they had in charge. That com- 
mittee reported to the Senate but a few days since. Their report is 
printed and contains over eleven hundred pages, including the evi- 
dence upon which it is based. I have examined it with much care 
and interest, and take this opportunity to say that it is a valuable doc- 
ument, prepared with great study, and evidently with great caution 
that it should be reliable. It should be in the hands of every true 
friend of cheap transportation. To it Iam indebted for very much 
of the statistical information I shall before I close bring to the atten- 
tion of this House. I most earnestly bespeak for the report that 
consideration which the magnitude and importance of the subject of 
which it treats demand. 

This report brings to us a proposition for the construction of 
four water channels from the grain-growing fields of the western 
world to the Atlantie and to the markets and consumers of the East. 
They are designated as the “ Mississippi route,” the “ northern 
route,” the “central route,” and the “ southern route,” and the im- 
provements suggested by the committee are set out in these words: 

The improvements necessary on the Mississippi route are: 1. The opening of the 
mouth of the river so as to permit the free passage of vessels drawing twenty-eight 
feet ; estimated cost $10,000,000. 2. The construction of reservoirs at the sources of 
the river, (if upon a careful survey they shall be deemed practicable ;) estimated cost 
#114000. 3. Improvements upon a system to be provided by the War Department, 
at all intermediate points, so as te give from three to five feet navigation above the 
Falls of Saint Anthony, from four and a half to six feet from that point to Saint 
Louis, and from eight to ten feet from Saint Louis to New Orleans, at the lowest 
stages of water; estimated cost 35,000,000. 


Ihe total cost of the Mississippi improvements may, we think, be safely esti- 
mated at $16,000,000. 


THE NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The improvements suggested on this route are— 

1. The Fox and Wisconsin Rivers improvement, by which five feet of naviga- 
tion will be secured during the entire season from the Mississippi River to Green 
Lay, thereby affording the shortest and cheapest connection between the centers 
of wheat production and the eastern markets, and acontinuous water channel from 
all pointson the Mississippi River and its tributaries to the Atlantic Ocean. Esti- 
mated cost, $3,000,000. 

2. The construction of the Hennepin Canal (sixty-five miles long) from a point 
on the Mississippi River, near Rock Island, tothe Illinois River at Hennepin, thereby 
affording the shortest and cheapest route from the largest areas of greatest corn 
wroduction to the East, and a connection by water between the river system of the 

Vest, the northern lakes, and the Atlantic Ocean. Estimated cost, $4,000,000. 

3. The enlargement and improvement, with the concurrence of the State of New 
York, of one or more of the three water-routes from the lakes to New York City, 
namely: The Erie Canal, from Buffalo te Albany; the Oneida Lake Canal, from 
Oswego to Albany; orthe Champlain Canal, from Lake Champlain to deep water on 
the Hudson River, including such connection as may be effected between Lake 
Champlain and the Saint Lawrence River, with the co-operation of the British 
Provinces. Estimated cost, $12,000,000. 


‘ Total cost of northern route from the Mississippi River to New York City, 
19,000,000. 


The enlargement of the Welland Canal, now in progress, with the construction of 


the Canghnawaga Canal, and the proposed enlargement of the Champlain Canal, 


will enable vessels of 1,000 tons to pass from western lake ports to ports in Vermont 
The Erie Canal, enlarged as proposed, will pass vessels of 


and to New York City. 
about 700 tons. 
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give six to seven feet of navigation at low water. 


to give six feet of navigation at all seasons. 
$3,000,000. 


three feet of navigation at lowest stages of water. 


route to the Atlantic Ocean. 
dred and thirty miles long; 


$30,000,000. 
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THE CENTRAL ROUTE. 
The plan of improvement for this route contemplates— 
1. The radical improvement of the Ohio River from Cairo to Pittsburgh, so as to 


1 Estimated cost, $22,000,000, 
2. The improvement of the Kanawha River from its mouth to Great Falls, so aa 


Estimated cost, including reservoirs, 


3. A connection by canal or by a freight-railway from the Ohio River or Kan- 


awha River, near Charlestown, by the shortest and most practicable route, through 


West Virginia, to tide-water in Virginia; the question as between the canal and 


freight railway to be decided after the a of careful surveys and estimates 


If by canal and slack-water, the estimated cost is $55,000,000; if by a freight rail 
way, the cost would probabiy not exceed $25,000,000. 

The total expenditure necessary for the improvement of the Ohio and Kanawha 
Rivers is estimated at $25,000,000. The amount necessary to complete the connec 


tion with tide-water depends upon the nature of the improvement, as above stated 


THE SOUTHERN ROUTE. 


The plan suggested by the committee for the southern route contemplates, 1. 


The improvement of the Tennessee River from its mouth to Knoxville, seas to give 


Estimated cost $5,000,000, 2. 
A communication by canal, or freight railway, from some convenient point on the 
Tennessee River, in Alabama or ‘Tennessee, by the shortest and most practicable 

The railway, if constructed, will be about four hun 
the question as between the canal and railway to be 
decided after a careful survey and estimate of both shall have been completed. It 
by canal, the cost will be about $35,000,000. If by railway, probably about 

Large portions of all of the above routes have been surveyed, and 
careful estimates prepared by the War Department. It is recommended that ap 
propriations be made at the present session of Congress for completing the su 
veys of the entire system of Improvements eens in order to determine accu- 
rately the cost of each route, and to enable the Goverfiment to enter at once upon 
the work, if the same shall be deemed practicable and expedient, after such sur 
veys shall have been completed. 

Now, while I concede the importance of all these routes and shall 
not antagonize either, I shall contine myself for a short time to the 
consideration of the northern route. This route I shall maintain is 
the most important, can be completed at the earliest day, and for the 
smallest expenditure by the Government. I assume from the facts 
found by the committee that it will furnish the relief sought for to 
the greatest number and to the largest commerce. 

This route has two branches from the Mississippi River to Lake 
Michigan, and then is common to the entrance of the Welland Canal 
on Lake Erie. From that point to Troy, New York, it has three routes, 
and from Troy to the Atlantic it becomes common again, that is down 
the Hudson River to New York City. 

Before I proceed to a consideration of this route I wish to show, 
first, 


THE NECESSITY FOR ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


I have said the consumer must have cheap bread, and the producer 
must at the same time receive a fair profit for his labor. 

Years ago, when we had no inhabited West, New England and the 
Northern Atlantic States were compelled and did raise their own 
breadstuffs, and it had only to be transported from the field to the 
granary, which added nothing to its cost. At a later day and as the 
West began to be settled and to produce, the New England farmer 
found he could not compete in the raising of grain, and turned his at- 
tention to the raising of cattle, horses, sheep, and hay, and the making 
of butter and cheese for market, and to-day New England is one grand 
field of pure grasses and rich pasturage, covered with fine horses and 
innumerable herds of cattle and sheep, with streams noisy with mov- 
ing machinery and cities active in commerce. 

The population of New England is now over three and one-half mil- 
lions of people, and they are dependent on the fields of the Northwest 
and lake regions for their daily bread. The grain shipped into New 
England for consumption last year was over forty million bushels. 

What I have said of this section will apply to New York and other 
Atlantic States. New York alone consumed in 1873 of grain raised 
outside her borders, near forty-five million bushels. c. 

Again I ask your attention to statistics which are authentic and re- 
liable, and which of themselves are a sufficient argument in support 
of my first proposition. These figures not only show the amount of 
cereals raised, but the increase from 1840 to 1870. 


Statement showing grain produced in the ten States that will be directly accommodated by this great northern wat r-wag for the years 1840, 1850, 
1360, and 1870. 










































































1840. | 1250 

States. Fcitheansidecsnbi ae sathiiapeslammicaaaiilincs 

Wheat. Wheat. | Corn. | Rye | Oats. Barley. 

- oukataaaibea ans eels Neteticietecnennientimemataliia 

. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Rushels. | Bushels. 
OhI0 . 2.22. srseeeeeeeeesceeeececseeceeees -| 16, 571, 661 | 33, 66%, 144 814, 205 | 14, 393, 103 212, 440 | 14, 487,351 | 59,078,695 | 425, 918 | 13, 472, 742 | 354, 358 
INIA scdnccunbaneneenasien ugbemee wieeees 2, 157,108 | 2, 277, 039 34, 236 | 2,114, 051 127, 802 | 4,925, 889 | 5, 641, 420 105,871 | 2, 866, 056 | 75, 249 
Indiana.............0.-+-eeeeerenee ereeeee- 4, 049, 375 | 28, 155, 887 129, 621 | 5, 981, 605 28,015} 6,214, 458 | 52, 964, 363 | 78,792 | 5,655, 014 | 45, 483 
Hot tian Rill inten cain heeneunnnins 3, 335, 393 | 22, 634, 211 88,197 | 4, 988, 008 £2,251] 9, 414,575 | 57,646,954 | 83, 364 | 10,087,241 | 110, 795 
Wisconsin ......4....+0++++0- teeteeeeeeeees 212, 116 379, 359 1, 965 406, 514 11,062 | 4,286,131 | 1,988, 979 21.23 | 3.414, 672 | 209, 692 
lowa......... ttt teceeeeeeceees seeeerccccees 154, 693 | 1, 406, 241 3, 792 216, 385 723 | 1,530,581 | 8, 656, 799 19,916 | 1,524, 345 | 25, 093 
MiNNeSOtA .........00-e0eesere renee seereeee | bench disinctel 1, 401 16, 725 125 | | 30,582 1, 216 
Kansas cae” ae eee SOOS SOOO SSOS SOOO SS OSSD OSISHOS SP SSIO SSIS SHOT SSOS SS SIS SHH OPSOSSS Ole SHOsesececccloseesesseess lessee ceseceselecoccccscossisecessecs Te Peer eee eee eee eee eee 
IAAT SeiIE SEE Binal cenhensscidlsisnnmeenndaorenodamtetlininteiedt ic c.:. is we saare {" laa ae 
Tt eteeeewereeeererensrcsssecaseenss 1, 037, 386 | 17, 332, 524 68,608 | 2, 234, 947 | 9,801 | 2, 961, 652 | 36, 214, 537 44,268 | 5,278, 079 9, 631 
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Statement showing grain produced in the ten States that will be directly accommodated by this great northern water-way, §¢e.—Continued. 


1260, 1#70. 
States. ee oa - " T " — - —— T - ————_———___. 

Wheat Corn. Rye. Oats. | Barley. | Wheat. | Corn. Rye. Oats. | Barley. 

Bushels Bushels Bushels. Bushela. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Rushel 
Ohio wittinetetientsedhwdadees - ..| 15,119, 047 | 73, 543, 190 683, 626 | 15, 409, 234 1, 663, 868 | 27, 8&2, 159 | 67, 501, 144 246, X90 | 25, 347, 549 1, 715, 2 
Michigan ‘inndanwesse taensetdnscakel) Ge) eee 514, 129 4, 036, O80 307, 868 | 16,265, 773 | 14, ORG, 232 144,508 | 8 954, 466 R34 5. 
OT onehedeehbasndenindns oie weee| 16, 848, 267 | 71, S88, 919 403, 495 5, 317, 831 382, 245 | 22, 747, 222 | 51, 094, 538 457, 468 | 8,590, 409 356, 209 
Illinois eevwbetbenteaanede Satie tial 23, R37, 023 (115, 174, 777 951, 221 | 15, 220, 029 1, 036, 338 | 30,128,405 (129, 921, 395 2 456, 578 | 42, TRO, R51 2. 450. 400 
Wisconsin sks deibienindaicaamnatas ---| 15, 657, 458 7, 517, 300 Ree, 544 | 11, 059, 260 707, 307 | 25, 606, 344 | 15, 033, 992 1, 325, 294 | 20, 180, 016 1, 645. 019 
lowa ; eet ; aa tended % 449, 403 | 42, 410, 646 1x3, O22 5, B87, 645 467,103 | 29, 435, G92 68, 935, 065 505, 807 | 21, 005, 142 1, 960. 779 
Minnesota ..........-.-. es eve ’ 2,186,993 | 2,941, 952 121, 411 2, 176, 002 109, 668 | 18,866,073 | 4,743, 117 78, O88 | 10, 678, 261 1, 032, 024 
Kansa cahatieidiblicatatiaariva arc tons winieball 194,173 6, 150, 727 3, 233 RR, 325 4, 716 2,391,198 | 17, 025, 525 85, 207 4, 097, 925 98. 405 
Nebraska pletbensbetedovessses 147, 267 1, 482, ORO 2, 495 74, SOR 1,108 | 2,125,086 | 4,736, 710 13,532 | 1, 477, 562 Q16, 4x1 
SRE < ccncddtied window ss 4, 227, 586 | 72, 892, 157 203, 262 3, 6X0, 870 222 502 14,315,926 66, 034, 075 559, 5382 | 16, 578, 318 269. 940) 


What I will now c: 


the same States in 15 


raised in the New Eng 


your attention to shows the amount raised in 
; and I willalso give in comparison the amount 
and States in the same year: 


ill 
rl 





Divisions and States W heat Corn Rye. Oats. Barley. 
I ri 
Bushels Bushels Bushels. Bushels Bushels. 

Ohio I=. 2908 000) 99 351 000 414. O00 27. 429, 000 L, 752, 000 
Mi 13. 936. 000 | 16. O87. 000 Dos OO 9 248, OOO 594, 000 
Indiana 10 361. 000. &5. 541. 000 110. O00 13. 020, 000 323, 000 
Illine 4.711, 000 217, 625, 000 2 211, 000 3.122.000) 2. 073, 000 
Wisconsin »” 307, OOO 21. 120, 000 (1, 193, 000 16, 546, 000 1, 46, 000 
Minnesota +3. 200. 000 7, ORs, 000 75, OOO 9, 459, 000 979, 000 
lowa . » O80. 000 101. 989. 000 533, 000 | 19.934, 000 | 2, 194, 000 
Missouri eae 7, 695, 000 105, 741, 000 106, 000 | 16, 850, 000 251, 000 
Ka is a 2 155.000 > 20. 631. 000 HL, O00 6, 0R4, OOO 111, 000 
Nobraska. ...<cecec 2 560. 000 7, 529, 000 12, 300 1, 667, OOO 309, 000 

Total ie 156, 228, 000 693, 625, 000 5, 563, 300 (163, 479, 000 10, 092, 000 

BI YD DIVISION 
Maine eee 298 O00 1, 212, 000 30. 600 1, 741, 000 526, 000 
Now Itamp sire ee OOO 1. 374. 000 3. 500 1, 127, 000 93, 000 
Vermont : 302. 000 1 821. 000 62. 100 3. 500. 000 100, 000 
Massachusetts ; 32. 000 1, 461, 000 255, 000 716, 000 Lik, 000 
Rhode Island ast ee Eel 205, 000 19, 300 163, 000 20, 300 
Connecticut 3 ais 37. 100 1, 705, 000 SLL, 000 1, 063, 000 23, 000 

Total ste tildes 936, 100 7, 974, 000 FOL, 500 8, 319, 000 eed, 300 


[linois alone raised more than twenty-four times as much wheat as 
all New England, and nearly thirty times the amount of corn pro- 
duced by the six Eastern States, 

Iti may not be outof place to give in this connection the population 
of these ten Western States in 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, and 1870: 





Population. 
states 
1230 1840. 1850, 1260. 1870. 

- ' 
Ohio ana 937, 9038 1, 519, 467 1, 980, 329 2 339, 911 | 2 665, 260 
Michigan...........4 31, 639 212, 267 397, 654 749,113 | 1,184,059 
Indiana....... ieee 343, 031 625, 866 OR8, 416 1,350,422 | 1, 680, 637 
gt ree 157, 445 476, 123 R51, 470 1,711,951 | 2,539, 891 
SN 30, 945 305, 391 775, 821 | 1, 054, 670 
MINE coon d eyed cecccedveenclascawe ai 6, 077 172, 023 | 439, 706 
SEE eS) ee 43, 112 192, 214 674,913 | 1,194, 020 
i A a a I ai a a a 107, 206 | 364, 399 
Nebraska sila oie igehaiaed ieee leek tari Acs ihe 28, 841 | 122, 993 
Missouri 140, 455 | 383, 702 | 682,044 | 1,182,012 1, 721, 295 
PE siseawates 1, 610, £73 3, 351, 542 5, 397, 518 9, OO1, 879 12, 926, 930 


Now, sir, these figures show that the increase in productions and 
population have kept pace with each other. Of course this increase 
will continue, and as new farms are taken up and the Territories be- 
come settled it will be more rapid than heretofore. In my judgment 
it has no bounds, and no probable or anticipated circumstances, how- 
ever adverse to progression, can give any limit or interfere with its 
onward step. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will attempt to show how much of this grain 
was transported beyond the territory that produced it, because this 
must be one and perhaps the main fact relied upon in determining the 
demand, yes, the absolute necessity, for securing to the people at an 
early day cheap transportation. For my present purpose I shall only 
give the amount which would naturally have been floated through 
this northern route had it been in existence. 

In 1872 there were transported into the New England States for 
their consumption 41,132,225 bushels of grain from the West. During 


the same year New York consumed over 45,000,000 bushels of western 
cereals. In the same year the number of bushels of wheat, including 
flour at 44 bushels per barrel exported from the United States, was 
37,732,487, and of corn the amount was 35,726,990 bushels; total, 
73,465,477 bushels. In 1873 the exports from the United States were 
93,080,400 bushels, an increase of several millions over 1872. 

Now, sir, of the 73,465,477 bushels of wheat and corn exported in 
1872, 43,718,445 bushels were exported from the ports of Portland, 
Boston, and New York. In the same year there were exported of wheat 
and corn from Montreal raised in the United States 15,113,029, bushels, 
making a total of 144,963,699 bushels of grain, nearly all of which 
would have been carried through this route, or parts of it. In addi 
tion to this I wish to give the statistics which I find in Senator 
WINDoOM’s report relative to the amount of grain and other articles 
shipped from Chicago east by rail, and also by the lakes, in the year 
12873, and first by rail: 











Articles. Quantities. Tons. 

DE idons bivechsteeseeok Niban same’ tucaeul barrels. . 1, 773, 467 177, 34 
CIN teh cis eaten oh a ced ee dieu ond wilt bushels. . 8, 149, 209 | 424, 476 
[i kiahGpinkbabhebsdeeseh SiWhees arenkh soueete ie ee 2, 194, 56 G1, 447.7 
PO eae Dur eee ee eeu teed beta mens ih agen 152, 954 
Dt. chee cha aKRedeSRA SSN Kheeehe oe sh kbeekehad ae 6,791 
ki is cGnccimhs oh rtinnnnrahess behceunane aces 53, 417 
DE nth io eivs led cee ke sidduaaehwnadenanhe awe do... x() 
SEE COninco uns scant neve bie penseenhsaeiebe pounds. . 9,175.4 
i OE. ac dante abaeriendwsenaeel me. zs 1k, 595, 
PU ERNE bn cacnescsseebssusceaapesarees do... 8, 865.1 
Di tte tckth econ Geek akbakhbenbasdunebenied barrels. . 4, 774.9 
I ee ena meen ea hae ae.. 164, 362.7 
Tc a see ee yarrels. . 21, 240. 
OO ee ee ee ee pounds. . 42, 101.9 
DT 14th. 656 chabhaaabhaneseaakaakwdnnatiel do... | 5, 574.5 
te eee ee ak alee wie eed alee walle ess 1, 822, 674 | M113 
DD Rxicckvapdetsntachcdscnpadephndsnbaeewe esa 695, 068 | 347.5 
ak a a Ee a do....! 352, 772 176.3 
a ee do... 11, 919, 283 5, 959. 6 
I ns ccGengcnnchsnbhdunchanaiiaten number.. 193, 225 11, 322.5 
a ey ae eh Re eee ee do.... 2,179, 439 196, 199, 5 
Re ee ran ie a ee ena do... 511, 052 316, 631.2 
 Hikcuhan uc adiesheeenetantensheteninenant do... 105, 212 4, 47 
eR i aenaiinee eeu menheneel do... 17, 715 7, 881.7 
I i ig ee i pounie.. 22, 539, 201 14, 2669. 
High-wines, liquors, ale, and beer.........-.- parrels. . 104, 642 18, 80) 
DE <i> pduceatersnbeennns thekandank wear ie. «a 20, 408 3, 673 
ee ie onl eee tons.. 3, 755 3, 755 
DANA bhubhady es Vict ke Senne bandassuasenen pounds. . 2, 465, 662 1, 232.8 
a i a re ee OR i 8, 211, 955 4,105.9 
i cvudwisecadnbhakceskes de vennieewsenchan ic. < 3, 618, 000 1, 809 
a ee cubic yards.. 3, 357 | 6, 797.5 
ON as caewaaveeneinneaicns barrels. . . 1, 456 236. 6 
0 hlieticanpubeeatasihetiined pounds. .| 5, 292, 939 | 7, 646.4 
ns oo chadanin cien peblasbea he aetee do... 23, 123, 691 | 11, 561.8 
Re ee de Oe Oh eiiwtkne dcawet do....| 32,506,743 16, 253. 3 
EE ee TT EE a 4, 995, 015 ) 
a I i bushels. .! 177, 252 ) 
pists bbcchs daaeanachtvuneiebesdin seiwas a 3, 333 
DE Rebkat sadbetandheseeene ss <ondensbonacs pounds. .| 452, 348 I 
ST MEER const vdeesnctnnbevsesctevensy number. .| 15, 016 i 
EG SUOWNs sun bddSehe Se cbeLwessnscnsssaducaws barrels. .| 3, 740 
a i si all ile Sid lila tive paleminalal packages. .| 7, 851 6 
DE S6cnccbchdinkininknepekunkwhdn wab imahwdasel do... 45, 994 i 
NE vounds..| 13, 198, 426 | 2 
tlt te Ci cee od adie ee ec ekebh iaeb wad Sarreis..| 8, 796 | 2 
EP dabheotatitssescensbnenes esi pounds. . 313, 849 ) 
ee a ke ep an tinea eh canis 4, 334, 132 | 
Machinery and wagons........... ie biel hahaa ee 1, 136, 445 | 2 
Green and dried fruits.................... packages... 1, 034 | 
i ie. ccteduas de biedbae ened do... 5, 053 | 
NUS uhonvdenhendeganyssestnbuspsonecnecad pounds. . 1, 572, 649 | 3 
SR bhnvesksauiseitne tp naciastetctekennen ave do.... 21, 310 | 6 
DL cctinceubae eee dé) is SONeeedb enn acedeee do....| 11, 736, 490 | 5, 868. 2 
DL. .5<c thie ak bh inaes cudbiiastadesuh bes she feet..| 52, 823, 000 | 66, 103.7 
I inaicd bak iibyneess Ged eudsescuwe en number..| 34, 299, 000 6, 002.3 
DE Dkabntanvich Gadu ddan die tabenn ae heiakewiree ane Obs. 7, 780, 000 Tis 
WOE OR DORTIRIB . 4 6iccwensenvescwensevcces: ae 23, 000 | 57.9 
Merchandise and sundries................-- pounds..| 318, 549, 153 | 159, 274. 9 

BE CUR « cain ig nn xiao odes ens vasccesans cess ee ee fee 2, O54, 416.7 
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Table showing amount of grain and other articles shipped in the year 1573 through the lakes from Chicago east. 











a oe | | ane y eg Ree aE ne en 
F | ¢ ig | 
| Ps os = 33 = . An 

Articles. | @ x = : = g ; 

| z | E be 3 3 oS i 

s 5 } oo < Be o 7, a YT @ 
FIOUr .ccccccsccccccecccccce bbls. | Smt Sanita | 80 | 1, 275 69, 330 | 69, 585 | 69. 270 66, 367 56, 663 54. 330 41. 327 75 4228 221 
Wheat ...------ee0-e-eeeee- bush. .|...... Cameas tis em atate 192, O84 | 1,823,310 | 1, 184, 248 | 1,119, 941 | 2,092, 460 | 4, 205, 776 | 3, 263, 902 | 1, 647, 263 ..| 15, 528, 984 
COPD. ceccocccccscccceseescces een Se acee mamas 200 | 1,295, 327 | 4,082,589 | 4, 566, 847 | 5, 600,516 | 6,213, 981 | 3, 641,045 | 6, 420,158 | 2, 664, 542 2.000 | 34. 487 205 
(Wats .. ccc cccecescececcccces do. ..| cwcece|qccace 1, 269 7, 407 771, 664 1, 367, 452 | 1, 088, 278 GO9, 223 | 201, 164 | 1, 507, 004 428, 403 4. 000 5, ORD, O14 
ee Pee ee venus Pee eS atta a, Baia wl eater 68,435 | 179,913] 47, 644 101,338 | 128,227 | 103, 443 61,009 |. 22... 690, 009 
Ridin) S22 oto cee napmen nid do...| cc emeen Seakiaats SGaeselineckennhes 300 | 12, 032 | 4, 1538 bon saccccsst BEC]. eae 128 653 |...... 768. 769 
mae: 2 2c isptcsasanes NG dl svandel«nbnas 1, 120 3, 300 | 5, 090 1, 649 | 2,055 1, 843 | 473 . seb... 16, 663 
Comm OOO nocccséenccescons bags..|..---- (eawkelsaneces iP eees neces 968 — BOS | 630 | 124 | 723 | 360 GB tio ksecc | 4. 3900 
WaOdl<vcancccsccescenssssonsces a Bea ksi omernere 214 520 7, 009 | 8,195 | 5, 399 7, 287 7, 862 | 12, O58 10. 4764....... 50. GR 
‘onde... cccccuevunsecescoeeses Ibs..|.. . |. 26, 240 276, 830 49, 060 | 65, 430 587,185 | 1,981, 295 | 1,149, 010 727, 350 |....... | 4. 862. 400 
room-COIMm. ...+----+--++++- RN Boe Se aa aa | Ho 43 4 247 214 12 855 R66 | 260 roe 3 211 
Book ..ccccesccsccesssesccees bbls.. | 2) 56 153 5L5 | 309 et 124 1, 271 | 1. 241 | 25 4 100 
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I give this by months for the purpose of showing the time during 
the year when the lakes were open to navigation, though this ques- 
tion I treat further on. It will be seen by these figures or tables that 
over 15,000,000 bushels of wheat were transported by water against a 
little over 8,000,000 by rail; and that of corn there was shipped from 
Chicago by water over 34,000,000 bushels as against only a little over 
2,000,000 by rail. Now, if you add to the wheat and corn shipments 
ihe tonnage of the other articles named in the tables I have given, 
I have no doubt that the traflie through this northern route from 
West to East will exeeed 6,000,000 tons annually. 

The return tonnage of course is not nearly as large, but is annually 
on the increase. Reliable information will bear me out in this state- 
ment that shipments west from the Eastern and Atlantic States, in- 
cluding imports, are full one-half in tonnage of the shipments from 
West to East. If this is correct the freight passing through this route 
when completed would not be less than 10,000,000 tons annually. 

Mr. Speaker, another essential element which should enter into the 
discussion of the question of necessity is the subject of cost of trans- 
portation by the existing means and by the proposed means. And 
lirst, [assume that it will be admitted that the cost of transporting 
grain and other merchandise has much and in many instances all to 
do with the question whether the commodity can be produced at all 
or not; and again, that distance from market, and the facilities with 
which producers of competing nations can reach these markets must be 
and are matters that should be considered in this connection ; and for 
the purpose of my remarks at this time I will only refer to the effect of 
these conditions on the production of wheat and corn in the United 
States. . 

From 1860 to 1872 inclusive the United States exported into the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 257,852,380 bushels of wheat, and 
Russia exported during the same period into the same territory 
224,025,760 bushels, and Germany 154,761,283 bushels. From this it 
will be seen that the United States has two formidable competitors, 
Russia and Germany, in wheat-raising for exportation. 

Our competitor in the shipping of corn to the United Kingdom is 
Turkey ; we having exported in the same years, 1860 to 1872 inclusive, 
123,273,007 bushels, and Turkey 107,581,577 bushels. 

In the matter of wheat exportation Russia has been rapidly gaining 
ground, as will be shown by these facts: From 1860 to 1764 inclusive, 
live years, Russia exported to the United Kingdon 47,376,809 bushels, 
and the United States 127,047,126 bushels. From 1868 to 1872 inclu- 
sive, five years, the same country received from Russia 117,967,022 
bushels, and from the United States 116,462,380. An increase from 
Russia of over 70,000,000 bushels, and a decrease from the United 
States of over 10,000,000. Now, why is this, and to what can it be 
attributed? It is not because Russia, Germany, and Turkey can 
produce at any less cost, but because they are nearer the British mar- 
kets and thejr facilities for transportation more favorable and hence 
the cost less, 


If our western farmers had no competitors the question of distance 
and means of transportation would be of little importance, because 
Europe must be fed, cost what it may; but the competition exists and 
our western producers must be put on an equal footing with those of 
Russia, Turkey, and Germany. It is stated by the report of the com- 
mittee “that the value of American wheat in the British market is 
about 7 cents per bushel over the average from all other countries, 
and about 5 cents per bushel above that imported from Russia.” 
Now, unless this difference is overcome in some way, we shall in a few 
years be driven from the markets of Europe and shall only be known 
there when the crops of Russia, Germany, and Turkey are a failure. 

In order to keep this trade, which is the life of the West, we must 
furnish the producers cheap transportation. To my mind this solves 
the whole question. Bring the wheat and corn fields commercially as 
near to the consumers of foreign countries as is in our power and within 
reasonable expenditures, and we shall retain and strengthen our posi- 
tion in the British markets, and shall become permanently the food- 
producing country for the entire United Kingdom, France, and many 
other of the foreign countries. 

I will now speak of the cost of transport of wheat and corn by pres- 
ent means between the West and the Atlantic. 

In 1872 the average rate between Chicago and New York through 
the year on wheat on all-rail lines was 334 cents per bushel; by the 
lakes, Erie Canal, and Hudson River, 26.6 cents; by lake to Buffalo 
and thence by rail, 22.8 cents. The charges from the Mississippi 
River to New York the same year were an average of 164 cents per 
bushel more than from Chicago. That is, the rate from the river to 
Chicago was 164 cents per bushel; the cost per bushel from Chicago 
to Boston and other competing points in New England was 37 cents 
per bushel; and a little over 50 cents from the Mississippi River by 
the way of Chicago or Milwaukee. 

I now ask your attention for a few moments to the probable rates 
for the moving of wheat and corn by this northern route. This class 
of freight can be moved by water for about one-third the cost by rail, 
and I think many good and experienced men put it at less. I have 
but little knowledge upon this subject, and must rely somewhat upon 
statistics and the opinion of others. 

Careful estimates have been made as to the cost of moving grain 
through this northern water-way from Chicago and other lake ports 
in the West to the Atlantic and to points in New England, as well as 
from the Mississippi River to the same destination. 

The cost or rate for the carrying of wheat from the Mississippi 
River to New York will be about 28 cents per bushel, and to Boston 
about 30 cents per bushel. The cost from Chicago to New York -will 
be about 15 cents, and to Boston a trifle more. As I have shown, the 
present rates are about 18 cents per bushel larger; a saving well worth 
contending for. To say that the saving will be 15 cents upon every 


bushel of grain transported is perfectly safe. The saving will depend 
Upon this question 1 will 


somewhat upon the kind of vessel used. 
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quote from Hon. John Young, of Montreal. Ina communication to 
Mr. WinpoM, as chairman of the Cheap Transportation Committee, he 
Suys: 
The cost per ton from Chicago to New York by sailing ve ssels would be $3.76, or 
about 11 cents per bushel; and by steam vessels $6.21, or $15.6 cents per bushel. 


I will here read an extract from his communication upon this point 
in which he compares the cost by the three routes to New York: that 
is, by Buffalo and Erie Canal,and Hudson River; by Oswego and canal 
to Troy, and Hudson River; and by the Saint Lawrence and Caugh- 
nawaga Canal, Lake Champlain, and Hudson River. 

He says: 


The Champlain route thus improved will have the further advantage of the more 
economic use of vessels of the largest class proceeding from any port on the lakes, 
without breaking bulk. direct to New York, and also the diminished length of canal 
navigation by that route. Theconstraction of the Caughnawaga Canal will enable 
such vessels to land and receive cargo at Burlington and Whitehall, from whence 
western freights can be carried toand from Boston by railways cheaper than by any 
other route to that euly. * 

This Caughnawaga Canal into Lake Champlain would thus open a large portion 
of New England to this route, and add largely to the revenues of the W elland and 
Saint Law rence Canals. and give value to the railways of Western New England, 
which terminate at Lake Champlain. The Caughnawaga Canal built, the State of 
New York would not long hesitate in the enlargement of the Champlain Canal, so 
as to allow the vessel of 550 tons to sail from the interior lakes to New York direct 
without breaking bulk. : 

The following table of the cost of transport by the several routes is made up from 
Chicago, as a starting point common to all, from which vessels of 850 tons will per- 
form the duty as far eastward as they can be navigated on each route. The routes 
through the Erie Canal, both by the way of Buffalo and of Oswego, will require the 
voyage of the large vessels to terminate at these ports, and the cargo to be trans- 
ferred into canal-boats of 250 tons. 


TABLE. 


First. From Chicago to New York by the way of the lake to Buffalo, the Erie 
Canal, and the Hudson River to New York: 


| alk | 
| By sailing- 3y steam- 
Route 4 : 
. vessels. vessels. 


From chico to Buffalo, 914 miles lake navigation, at 2 
and 3) mille per ton por tile. ....02 ..cccescewssesscccss | $1 63 | $3 20 
From Buffalo to West Troy, 353 miles canal navigation, | 


at 8 mills ....... Sa aibhehbiis a keke eh anbiwslasnbbaaind 2 82 2 82 
From West Troy to New York, 151 miles river naviga- 

ee OE EEE 5 ow ixcnecehnukekspauaseasweeravecn> 45 76 
Transferring cargo at Buffalo. ...........--. <bbaarckenes 20 20 
A, 408 wnllom, Wer GOR «20.00 ccsccscescesccccsncceyesececne= 5 30 | 6 98 


Second. From Chicago to New York, by the way of the lakes and Welland Canal 
to Oswego, and thence by the Oswego and Erie Canals and the Hudson River to 
New York: 


ea 
| By sailing-| By steam- 








vessels, vessels. 

" : | 
From Chicago to Oswego, 1,057 miles lake navigation, at 

| ee is $2 11 | $3 70 
Additional expenseson Welland Canal, 28 miles, at 3 mills OR | 08 
Oswego to Troy, 202 miles canal navigation, at 8 mills. ... 1 62 1 62 
West Troy to New York, 151 miles river navigation, at 3 | 

i a j 45 | 76 
Transferring cargo at Oswego.........-.. iminehensheeenan 20 | 20 





LAO BEES « cccnncsccncpcesesccosd weesenenctanvcssesvicnss 4 46 6 36 


Third. From Chicago to New York, by the way of the lakes, Welland Canal, 
Saint Lawrence, Caughnawaga, and Champlain Canals, and Hudson River to New 
York. 


Route. By sailing-| By steam 








vessels. vessels. 

= name —-——— | 
From Chicago to New York, 1,632 miles, at 2 and 34 mills | 

BONED: .ctnnviscdes ve sem irks wre enter ieatenvsoaenase’ §3 26 | §5 71 
Additional expenses on the Saint Lawrence, Welland, | 

Caughnawaga, and Champlain Canals, 167 miles, at 3 

RD dbatdeNckes Waskusssrbasathews Veubastckeay kaaveneuke 50 | 50 
RR onda nhnenkenteiepbewidehstnaenéinennenesaan 3 76 6 21 


This is the statement of a very prominent engineer, Mr. McAlpine, 
and Mr. Young corroborates it, and so does Mr. Kirkwood and Mr. 
Child, two other noted engineers who have thoroughly investigated 
the subject. 

If we can rely upon the judgment of these gentlemen, and cer- 
tainly I find no reason to question their statement, the saving on each 
bushel of wheat or corn will be from 15 to 20 cents. 

And upon this point the committee use this significant language: 


From all points on the Mississippi River between Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
Quincy, Illinois, the average railway rate to lake ports in 1872 was 17 cents per 
bushel of sixty pounds. om Chicago to New York, by rail, the average charge 
during that year was 33} cents per bushel, and the average rate by water was 26.6 
cents per bushel, making the all-rail charges through from the Mississippi to New 
York 504 conts, and the rail and water charges, exclusive of all terminals, 43.6 cents 
per bushel. In the section of this report devoted to the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers 
















improvement and the Hennepin Canal, we have shown that an average saving can 
be eflected through their agency of at least 10 cents per bushel on all the cerea), 
transported from points west of the Mississippi River and north of the souther, 
line of lowa. 

It is believed by those who have studied the subject that the enlargement of 
the New York canals, so as to pass boats of six hundred to one thousand tons, wi}| 
reduce the cost of transportation on that part of the line 50 percent. The estab 
lishment of reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, which shaj) 
induce the construction of the Caughnawaga Canal, (if such an arrangement cay 
be made,) and which will encourage Canadian ship-masters to compete for the ear 
rying trade on the lakes, will also materially cheapen the cost of transport to New 
England. ‘The evidence taken by your committee fully justifies the opinion that 
by the enlargement of the New York canals, the construction of the Caughnawaga 
Canal, and the use of the enlarged Canadian canals, the cost of transport froy 
Chicago to Burlington, Vermont, and to New York City will not exceed from j2 
to 15 cents per bushel, making the entire cost from the Mississippi River to Bur- 
lington, Vermont, or to New York, not more than 22 cents per bushel, against the 
present cost of 43.6 cents by water and 503 cents by rail. We may, therefore. 
reasonably estimate that by the proposed improvements upon this route a saving 
can be effected of 20 cents per bushel, or $6.70 per ton, on all the east tonnage moved 
between that river and the East. 


During the year 1872 the average cost for transporting a bushel of 
grain from Chicago to the New England States was 37 cents. The 
average cost for the last five years has been 39 cents. Now, if it can 
be transported by this northern route for the prices named at a say- 
ing at least of 15 cents per bushel, the amount of benefit to the con- 
sumers of New England alone would be annually, taking the ship- 
ments of 1872 as a basis, $6,169,834. If you say this ought to be 
divided between the producer and the consumer, the saving to each 
would be $3,084,917. If the improvements between the Mississippi 
River and Lake Michgan proposed by the committee are made, a further 
saving of at least 5 cents per bushel would be realized, which would 
amount to $2,056,605 more, or $8,226,439 in all. 

Thus far I have been laboring to show the existing necessity for 
the immediate construction of this great northern water-line, and | 
will close this part of my remarks by calling your attention to the 
opinions of others bearing upon this same point. 

Sir Morton Peto, in his very interesting work on the Resources and 
Prospects of American Agriculture anc Commerce, makes the follow- 
ing truthful observations: 


How far is the amount of tonnage employed in inland intercourse in America 
adequate to the wants of the country? In considering this point we have to regard 
the very great length over which traffic has to be carried, and, looking at those 
distances, no reasonable doubt can be entertained that the inland navigation of 
America is very inadequate to the wants of the people. It has not, in fact, kept 
pace with the population and progress of the country. * * * A vast mass of 
produce is yearly destroyed from the inability of the carriers to forward it. The 
owners are ruined, and parties in the Eastern States who advance money on this 
produce must charge excessive rates to cover the risks of delay. The grain 
producers of the Western States are quite unable to find sufficient means of con 
veyance for their products, because the railroads from West to East are choked 
with traflic. * * * The produce of the Western States has, in fact, increased 
faster than the means of transport, and additional facilities for the conveyance 
thereof are urgently needed. * * * The prosperity of the West, the value of its 
produce, the value of its land, and the extent of land cultivated, indeed, all the 
material interests of the country therefore depend upon increased facilities for the 
conveyance of its products to market. 


These are but a few and very brief extracts from the observations 
of that very astute and keen-sighted Englishman on this subject 
of “cheap transportation” between the East and West which he has 
recorded in his book. These observations were made more than ten 
years ago. Since then our agricultural products have vastly increased, 
while the means and facilities for transporting them to an eastern 
and European market have not been enlarged at all, and while the 
costs of transit on most articles have been nearly doubled. 

The Chicago Tribune, in speaking upon this same subject, more 
than two years ago, stated that “the West is even now at the end of 
its transit ability. Not another ton of freight can be moved from 
the West to the East with the present means and facilities of trans- 
portation, immense as they confessedly are.” 

Governor Merrill,of Iowa, in a letter to Colonel L. A. Thomas, dated 
October 4, 1871, in commenting upon this statement, says : 


If this was true at that time, (and I have not the slightest doubt of it,) how much 
more emphatically is it the case at the present day ; the facilities of transportation 
thus fully occupied then, have not beén increased, yet the population of the West 
in that period of time has been augmented by nearly, if not quite, a million of peo- 
ple, nine-tenths of whom are agriculturists, who by their industry and energy are 
adding immensely to her agricultural products, even while the fruits of their labor 
yield them little more than a bare living. And no amount of probable increase of 
railroad facilities will be adequate to the demand. 


I now quote from the proceedings of different conventions, boards 
of trade, and legislatures in the West that have taken action upon 
this subject. 


The commercial convention, held in ths city of Dubuque, in May, 1864, by dele- 
gates from nearly all the Northwestern States, in their resolutions to Congress 
say: “ The increasing developmentof the vast agricultural, mineral, and commer- 
cial resources of the Northwest, and more especially of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, require and demand the opening, at the earliest possible periods, of a water 
communication between the eastern sea-board and the Mississippi River, by the 
nearest, cheapest, most expeditious, and most practicable route.’ 

A commercial convention of the people of Glee, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, held at the same place, on the 14th and 15th days of February, 1866, 
in theirreport and memorial toCongress say: ‘ Many of the great staples are nearly 
valueless ; and never before, in the history of the country, did the fruit of the la- 
borer produce so little comfort. Corn, in many places, is used for fuel ; oats in the 
stack rot unthrashed ; barley and rye ieenak be moved, and wheat, except of the 
first quality, leaves no margin to the shipper. If animal products form an excep- 
tion, it is only because of the scarcity war has produced, and their price will soon 
reach the low level of the cereals. In all this there is a great want, a sore need ; 
and if no remedy can be found, production in this region must diminish, and the 
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strongest arm of the nation must wither. 


Bat one means of relief can be afforded, 
which is to provide cheaper trans ortation to the markets of the world for our 


heavy products. * * * The good results to flow from the successful accomplish- 
ment of this great purpose can hardly be enumerated. They are as multiplied as 
the industries of the nation, and vast as its wonderful resources.” Kalan 
The commercial convention of delegates from all the States of the Mississippi 
Valley, held at Keokuk on the 7th day of September, 1867, in their proceedings 
«av: “Uninterrupted water transportation from the Mississippi Valley to the At 
lantic Ocean is indis snsable, and an imperative necessity.” ji 
In a memorial to Congress, extensively signed by the people in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and forwarded to their respective representatives in 1866, 1867, and 
1268, they say: “The experience of the whole country for the last few years has 
most abundantly proven that new, cheaper, and more direct commercial communi- 
cations must be speedily opened up between the East and the West, or the expan- 
sion and continued prosperity of the latter must very soon reach a limit beyond 
which it cannot pass. Railroads are entirely inadequate to supply that need. We 
confidently aftirm that nothing but a continued water communication between 
the eastern sea-board and the Mississippi can, by any poe, obviate this difli- 
culty.” These memorialsfurther say: “ This region (the Upper Mississippi Valley) 
will raise and send to market this year (1868) about seventy million bushels of 
wheat, or two million tons. There will also be imported hither at least one million 
tons of merchandise and other freight, making in all three million tons, besides 
beef, pork, and other agricultural products which must seek an eastern market. 
The eity councilof the city and the board of supervisors of the county of Dubuque, 
in a memorial to Congress on this subject, say: ‘ That upon the speedy completion 
of the great national thoroughfare from the Mississippi by way of the Wisconsin 
and Fox Rivers, the great lakes, the River Saint Lawrence, and Lake Champlain, 
to the tide-waters of the Atlantic at New York City, depends in a very great 
measure the future development and continued prosperity of the entire North- 
west. 
; The twelfth General Assembly of the State of Iowa, in a memorial to Congress in 
relation to this question, say: ‘That the great want of our State is cheap trans- 
portation for our heavy products to the markets of the world. Thatthe most fea 
sible plan to secure this end is to provide a direct and continuous line of water com- 
munication between the Mississippi River and the Atlantic sea-board. 


The executive committee of the commercial convention held at 
Detroit in 1871 passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the business men in all parts of the country interested in cheap 
transportation between the West and East be invited and requested to mect in con- 
vention at Detroit, in the State of Michigan, some time this autumn, to devise ways 
and means of opening up, at the earliest practicable period. a continuous water and 
steam navigation route, of maximum capacity, from the Mississippi Valley, around 
the Falls of Njagra on the American side; thence by the way of Lake Ontario and 
River Saint Lawrence, Lake Champlain, and Hudson River, to the Atlantic Ocean 
by the nearest, cheapest, and best route; also to petition Congress to assist in the 
consummation of this great continental as well as national enterprise, by making 
an appropriation adequate to the construction of the works at Niagara Falls. 


The following is a petition presented to the Legislature of Iowa in 
1869 : 

To the honorable the General Assembly of the State of Towa: 

The undersigned, citizens of Iowa, would state that the people of the entire coun- 
try, and more especially of the Northwest, have become deeply interested in the 
question of uninterrupted water communication between the Mississippi Valley 
and the Atlantic sea-board, and more particularly in relation to the route by the 
way of the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers, the great lakes, the River Saint Lawrence, 
and Lake Champlain, to New York City. Although this great transcontinental 
work must be mainly carried out (if at all) by individual enterprise and capital, 
the interposition and assistance of the General Government will be indispensable 
to its final success. We would therefore respectfully request the [acta to 
memorialize Congress for such legislation and material aid as may be necessary to 
secure a speedy consummation. Also, to invite the co-operation of the Legislatures 
and people of the country, and more especially of the Western and Northern States, 
in this work. And also to suggest some plan of operation whereby the influence, 
energy, and capital of the whole country can be successfully concentrated upon 
this great national and continental enterprise. 


This was signed by Lewis A. Thomas and many other leading citi- 
zens and business men of that State. 

In 1872 the Legislatures of lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio, each memoralized Congress in behalf of this national 
water-way and I think all but one described the route by the way of 
the great lakes, Saint Lawrence River, Lake Champlain, and the Hud- 
son River. 

It seems to me that further words and opinions upon the point are 
unnecessary. 

I will now answer one or two objections that are made against the 
northern line. It has been urged by some, and I fear in a spirit of 
selfishness, as an objection to this route that it will be closed with ice 
so long each year as to seriously affect its value. In answer to this 
objection I will call attention to a statement which is official in char- 
acter and prepared by Henry Orvis, deputy collector at Rouse’s Point, 
New York; it is dated October 13, 1873: 

Statement showing date of the opening and closing of navigation on Lake 
Champlain, at Rouse’s Point, from 1859 to 1873 inclusive. 
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Year. | Opened. | Closed. a~ i Year. Opened. | Closed. a~ 
15s | Be 

| | AS Ao 
1859 ......... April 5 | Dec. 2| 242 || 1867........ | April 21 | Dec. 1 225 
1860 ......... April16 | Dec. 5 | 234 || 1868 ........ April 7 | Dee. 2] 240 
BEOD ttttin' nia April 3 | Nov. 29 241 || 1869........ | April23 | Dee. 3 225 
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Another fact I may be allowed to state here is that the Saint Law- 
rence route is open and free to navigation several days longer each 





year than the Erie Canal, a line that has for years been doing an im- 
mense business and is now largely relied upon as the New York and 
Boston water line for western produce. 

This question is settled by this statement of facts, found in the re- 
port of Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Commerce, on the De- 
troit commercial convention memorial, made to this House during the 
Forty-second Congress. That document says: 

These tables demonstrate that for fifty-three years prior to 1867 the average time 
of actual navigation dewn the Saint Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean was W772 daya. 
On the Erie Canal for forty years prior to 1864 the average time was 232 days, or 40 
days less than down the Saint Lawrence. On the Hudson River the average time 


of navigation was 270 days, or 2 days less, and on the lakes 280 days, or 8 days more 
than down the Saint Lawrence. 


ACTUAL TIME OF SUSPENSION OF NAVIGATION, 

The average time of actual suspension of navigation for fifty-three years prior 
to 1367 on the Saint Lawrence was only 93 days; on the Hudson, 95 days; on 
the Erie Canal, 133 days: and on the lakes, 85 days in each year. Actual suspen 
sion of navigation for about the same period from Saint Paul (or Fort Snelling, a 
few miles above,) to Saint Louis on the Mississippi, 130 days. 


From 1848 to 12868 the Welland Canal was open to navigation an 
average of twenty-one days each year longer than the Erie Canal. 

I have already shown that the transportation of wheat and corn 
in 1873 from Chicago East by water was about five bushels to one 
shipped by rail, and that the heavy traftic in these articles on the 
lakes was in the months of April to November inclusive ; a period 
when this northern line will always be open for navigation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in fact in this objection. 

It is said also that this is longer than either of the other routes. 
In distance it is, but in time it is not;- and in cost of maintaining 
and operating it it has the advantage of either the Erie or Oswego 
routes. 

In 1858 Mr. McAlpine said to the Montreal harbor commissioners 
that— 


By way of Oswego a transshipment must be made from the lake vessel to canal 
boats, and the extra cost of canal transport and tolls must be added to that route ; 
while by way of Lake Champlain to New York notransshipment is required. And 
again, the Champlain route thus improved will have the further advantage of 
the more economic use of vessels of the largest class, proceeding fromyany port on 
the lakes directly to New York without breaking bulk, and also thé diminished 
length of canal navigation by that route. On the whole, the economy of time and 
transport by the Lake Champlain route could not fail to attract to it a very large 
share of the trade between the Western States, New England, and New York. 


In this statement he was fully sustained by both Kirkwood and 
Child. 

I wish now to quote from the able speech of Hon. Smith M. Weed, 
delivered in the New York Assembly April 15, 1°73. In speaking of 
the relative merits of these routes, he said: 

Distinguished engineers have demonstrated that with the Champlain Canal 
enlarged to a capacity for boats of a little over five hundred tons, and the Cangh- 
nawaga Canal constructed as proposed, a ton of freight could bé transported by 
the Champlain route at from 40 to 60 per cent. less than by the Erie or Oswego 


route. ‘This, it will be remembered, is with a canal capable of passing boats of 
five hundred tons. 


On the question of time, Mr. WINDOM says in his report this: 

Assuming the speed of boats on canals, of the dimensions proposed, to be four 
miles per hour when propelled by steam, and the speed of propellers on the lakes 
and rivers to be eight miles per hour, and adding ten hours to the time by the Os- 
wego and Buffalo route for the transshipment from lake-vessels into canal-boats, we 


find the time required to move grain from Chicago to New York by the three 
routes to be as follows: 

By Caughnawaga route, 234 hours, or 9} days. 

By Oswego route, 222 hours, or 9} days. 

By Buttalo route, 237 hours, or 9% days. 


In practical business operations the time by each route may be considered to be 
ten days. 


The committee do not, of course, present this as a precise statement of the actual 
comparative merits of the three routes, but simply as an estimate, based upon data 
which appear to be approximately correct. 

It is stated by Hon. John Young, of Montreal, that on the eastward trip by the 
Caughnawaga route vessels can avoid twenty-two locks, of 162 feet lockage, by 
passing down the rapids. In that case the time of the eastward voyage by the 
Caughnawaga route will be reduced to about 94 days. This would not, however, 
affect the general statement just made. Vessels, in making the westward passage 
on the Caughnawaga route, would of course be obliged to pass through all the Saint 
Lawrence canals, and the time, as before stated, would be 93 days. 

Now, sir, the main reason why it is as short in time and the least 
expensive line to operate, is because it has more open free lake and 
river navigation and much less canal, fewer locks and less lockage. 
By this route there is no transshipment, while there must be on both 
the other routes; on one at Buffalo, and on the other at Oswego. 

I will go no further on this point, as it is my purpose at another 
time to discuss more fully the relative merits of these different routes. 

I come now to the consideration of the route; what is being done 
and what is contemplated, and the cost. 

The route has two branches from the Mississippi River to Lake 
Michigan. One from a point on ths Mississippi River, near the mouth 
of the Missouri River, and thence by the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, now constructed, or by the Hennepin Canal, proposed to be 
constructed, and the Illinois River. The other by the Wisconsin and 
Fox Rivers, connecting the Mississippi River with Green Bay, an arm 
of Lake Michigan, a distance of 275 miles. From these points the 


route is through Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Erie to the Welland Ca- 
nal; by that canal into Lake Ontario, and through that lake into and. 
down the Saint Lawrence River to the village of Caughnawaga, a few 
miles above Montreal; thence by the proposed Caughnawaga Canal, 
29 miles, to the Richelieu River at Saint John’s; thence into Lake 
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Champlain, and through the same to Whitehall; and thence by the 
Champlain Canal and Hudson River to New York City. 

Now what is being done, The State of Illinois is improving the 
first-named branch from the Mississippi River to Lake Michigan, and 
has recently appropriated $400,000 toward that work. The other 
branch, Wisconsin and Fox Rivers, is being improved and its com- 
mercial facilities enlarged by the General Government. This House 
has already passed the river and harbor bill, which appropriates a 
large sum for that purpose, | think $300,000, 

The Canadian Government is now enlarging the Welland Canal, so 
that vesselsof one thousand tons’ burden can pass between Lakes Erie 
and Outario. This work will soon be completed, and will obviate for 
many years, if not for all time, all uecessity for the construction of the 
Niayara Ship-canal. 

Phe rapids on the Saint Lawrence are being improved, so that ves- 
sels on the downward trip willavoid the use of the canals. A charter, 
liberal in its terms, for the Canghnawaga Canal has been granted by 
the Dominion Parliament, and a portion of the stock already sub- 
scribed, 


Champlain among the consumers of New England and for trangs}, 
ment to foreign countries? I answer most emphatically yes, 

With this line completed Lake Champlain would become one gray) 
harbor and the City of Burlington the great central distribyti). 
point, Saint Albans and Swanton are also accessible points, and fry), 
all these railroads will be running in all directions, reaching neay) 
every town in New England. Upon the point whether the Caug});. 
waga Canal will be built and whether we have the facilities for qj, 
tribution through New England, I will read from the speech of My. 
Weed, to which I before referred. He said: 


Let us, Mr. Chairman, look at this question of building the Caughnawaga (,),.) 
in another aspect. There can be no question but that it will be built, and that. t,,, 
speedily. And I desire to call your attention to the important fact that it wit) }, 
built by the capital of New England, and built by that capital for the purpose «¥ 
diverting the western trade down the Saint Lawrence, and through this canal jy1,, 
Lake Champlain, to seek tide-water at eastern ports by the numerous lines of ya)! 
roads now built and in process of construction. 

The eastern ports—Portland and Boston—have built and are now not only pr 
jecting but building new railroad lines to intercept the western commerce over {}), 
Canadian canals at Lake Champlain, and it is under the auspices of these two j; 
wrtant cities, and similar New England interests, that the Canghnawaga canal jx 
ae advanced to bring vessels of large tonnage upon the lake unbroken, and from 
thence to transport the cargo by their railroads to the sea-board, : 

A glance at the history of the enterprise of New England capital will show you 
that it is unlimited, and that what it undertakes to do it willaccomplish. 


The New York Legislature, which has recently adjourned, appropri- 
ated $500,000 for the improvement of the Champlain Canal. It will 
be seen from this short statement that large sums of money are being 
expended on the entire line. It is really being constructed, and many 
of these improvements will be completed within comparatively a few 


months. 


It is not expected that the United States Government will expend 
money in the construction of the Caughnawaga Canal; but if this 
Government will continue its expenditures upon the Wisconsin and 
ox Rivers, and do what New York shall fail to do in the enlarge- 
ment of the Champlain Canal and improvement of the Hudson River 
above Troy, the Caughnawaga Canal will be built at once. This isa 
work of vital importance to the through line, and of comparatively 
small cost. This letter which I read is the estimate of an engineer 
who has given this matter his study and time. It is addressed to 


llon. Levi Underwood, of Burlington, Vermont: 


PEEKSKILL, May 14, 1870. 


Sin: Your favor of the 12th is at hand. You suggest that the estimate of the 
cost of the Caughnawaga Canal be so moditied as to contemplate the same to be 
one hundred and fifty feet wide, (which I conclude is the width of the surface of 


the water, the canal being full) which will require thirty feet additional width at 


bottom: also to increase the length of the locks one hundred feet, making the same 
three hundred feet in length. 


I have made an approximate estimate of said modifications, and present them in 
bulk form, excluding details. My estimate of the cost of said canal, made twenty- 


two years ago, was $1,414,408; the canal to be eighty feet wide at bottom, and the 
locks to be two hundred feet-in length. 


The enlargement of the prism of the canal, as suggested, will cost $211,200, and 
the lengthening of the locks will cost 120,000, 


Then we have— 


Former estimate ........ sietiveaiiie sa : iis tenes a Scaahlsalin tol cliecaiadrios $1, 814, 408 00 
Knlargement of prism aan sista oh ol Wich an hc imine 211, 200 00 
Lengthening of locks 120, 000 00 


eeccsces eee (kedebesbbegbees bas kbbscodsbnseen OUR 


Making 


In view of the present state of things, in a financial point of view, as_distin- 
cuished from the state of the same twenty-two years ago, I conclude there should 
bea certain percentage added to the estimate of the cost of the canal to make the 
sane better conform tothe present state of the affairsinthe country. This is simply 
a financial question, of which you can judge as well as I. But I think we ought to 
uld at least 20 per cent. to the estimate as above, which will be $429,121, making 
the whole estimated cost $2,574,729; which I think will perform the work. Such 
a canal and locks as you suggest will well accommodate a vessel of one thousand 
tons, cargo, and in accordance with all estimates of the progress, advancement, and 
increase of the business of the country she will have enough to do. 

L remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


J. B. MILLS. 
Hon. Levit UNDERWOOD. 

Again I remark, if the United States Government will do its share, 
simply what is demanded of it by the commerce of the country, 
Canadian and New England capital will build this connecting link 
between the waters of the Saint Lawrence and Lake Champlain. 
And even if the Government should withhold its aid and New York 
should fail to carry on its work between Whitehall and Troy, yet I 
have no doubt the Canghnawaga Canal will be built; and why? 
Because New England demands it. | : 

With this canal built and the Welland Canal improvement com- 
pleted, vessels of one thousand tons’ capacity could pass from Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Du Luth, and all other lake ports to the harbors of Bur- 
lington, Saint Albans, and Swanton, on Lake Champlain, without 
breaking bulk. The time used in the trip from Chicago would not 
exceed seven days; and the cost of shipping a bushel of grain from 
Chicago to Burlington would not exceed 15 cents. The saving to 
New England alone in one year would pay the entire expenditure 
in building the Caughnawaga Canal. 

So far as New England is concerned the building of this canal is all 
that is required to bring her the relief now so much needed. And 
the producers who have reasonable facilities for reaching the lakes 
would be benefited proportionately. The Caughnawaga Canal built 
aud the first great step in the advance toward permanent cheap trans- 
portion is taken. Let the Government and New York take the next, 
and the great prize, the northern water-line suggested by the com- 
mittee, is secured. Will the Caughnawaya Canal be built and have 
we the facilities for distributing the productions and freights coming 
from Chicago and other lake ports through this water-way into Lake 








From Burlington there are now two roads running to tide-water: 
The Central Vermont, by the way of Concord and Lowell, to Boston : 
the Rutland and Burlington, by the way of Rutland and Fitchburg}, 
to Boston, with a line south from Bellows Falls to New London, 
Springfield, and New Haven. The distance from Burlington to Bostoy, 
by the Central Vermont Railroad is two hundred and forty-five miles 
only, and by the Rutland and Burlington two hundred and thirty- 
four miles. Still another and independent railroad is being built be- 
tween tide-water at the city of Portland, Maine, and Lake Cham- 
plain, touching it at two points, Burlington and Swanton. This is 
known as the Portland and Ogdensburgh Railroad. By this ling the 
distance from Burlington to tide-water at Portland isonly two hundred 
and twenty-five miles, and the distance from Swanton Ffarbor is the 
same. This road has most desirable connections by contract with, 
roads running to Boston and roads running through the States of New 
Hampshire and Maine, and also with the marginal railway at th 
city of Portland. 

All these lines are first-class, well and substantially built, and wil] 
have all the equipment necessary for any business that may come 
upon them. The harbors at Burlington, Saint Albans, and Swanton 
are each large, safe, and with ample depth of water for the largest 
vessels. There isno better point from which to distribute the pro- 
duce and other property destined for New England than Burlington. 
Not only this, but in my judgment vast quantities of the cereals 
raised in the Northwest for export will seek this line as the cheapest, 
quickest, and safest, and will be taken by these New England trunk 
lines from Lake Champlain to the harbors at Boston and Portland 
for transshipment. 

With this contemplated water-way open, the vast and increasing com- 
merece between New England and the West, and a great portion of thie 
export and import trade between Europe and the northwest and lake 
regions, would pass through Lake Champlain. And,as the committe 
has said, ‘ store-houses or depots of supplies could be established at 
Burlington, and the produce of the West could be brought to these 
depots during the season of open navigation and stored for fall and 
winter distribution by the railroads” which I have referred to. 
Already the city of Burlington is one of the most extensive lumber 
markets in the East, second only to Albany. Millions of feet of pine 
lumber are annually shipped from the forests on the great lakes ani 
the Ottawa country through the Saint Lawrence and Richelieu Rivers 
into Lake Champlain, resting at Burlington long enough for manufac- 
ture and sale, and then is distributed to all parts of the country. 

Mr. CONGER says in his report to the last Congress, to which [have 
referred, that “there are probably nearly five thousand million feet 
of pine lumber annually moving on the upper lakes, a very large pro- 
portion of which goes east to supply the markets of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and the New England States. This water line 
open,” the amount of lumber entering Lake Champlain would be 
double what it now is, and this isa very important argument in favor 
of the route I now advocate. 

Now a few words as to cost. 

It has been thought by a great many of the people of the North- 
west and also by many in the East that in order to secure this water- 
route it would be necessary to construct the Niagara Ship-canal. 
My friend from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] so thought, and some of the 
western legislatures have so resolved; but this idea is now nearly ¢x- 
ploded. The cost of such a canal is estimated at $12,000,000. 1 
think I can safely state and easily maintain that if the necessity ever 
did exist for this canal, it has passed away and the country is saved 
the $12,000,000 for the present at least. The present capacity of the 
Welland Canal is sufficient for the passage of about tive million tons an- 
nually, and when the improvements now being made are completed 
it will be ample for all the business of this great northern route. 

Will the members on this floor from the great Northwest listen to 
the fact just stated? Your conventions, commercial and political, 
your Legislatures, and your producers and traders have time and agaill 
memorialized Congress to construct the Niagara Ship-canal. They 
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helieved it necessary, and were in earnest. They have been made to 
helieve that this northern route was valueless without it. I now ask 
vou and your people to pause and examine the facts. ‘This $12,000,000, 
as I have said, can be saved, and still this great water-line secured, 

Take, sir, the $12,000,000 and expend it on the Wisconsin and Fox 
Rivers, Hennepin Canal, and on the Champlain Canal and Hudson 
iver, and your line is complete. ; 

The committee on cheap transportation admit there is no necessity 
for this expenditure, but think it may be required in the future, 

Pheir language is this: 

‘The enterprise of Canada, by the enlargement of the Welland Canal, a work now 
in progress, has preceded action in this country. By means of this enlargement a 
jurge proportion of the vessels of the upper lakes will be able to pass from Lake 
Erie into Lake Ontario. While there does not appear to be an immediate necessity 
for the construction of an additional canal on the American side of the Niagara 
River, in view of the fact that American vessels are accorded by the Dominion 
vovernment the same privileges as Canadian vessels in passing through the Wel- 
jand Canal, yet the committee are of the opinion that the shorter distance between 
the navigable waters of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the more favorable topograph- 
ical features of the country on the American side, point to the necessity for the 
construction of an American Niagara Ship-canal at no distant period, in order to 
meet the demands of the rapidly increasing commerce between the East and the 
West. 

Build only what is needed, and then await events that shall call for 
the Niagara Canal. 

| have already called your attention to the statement or estimate 
of the committee of the cost of each of these routes. Now, sir, lmain- 
tain that to secure the business which will come over this route from 
the States I have named, except Missouri and Kansas, all that is neces- 
sary west of Lake Michigan isthe expenditure of $3,000,000 on the Wis- 
cousin and Fox Rivers, and the expenditures in the State of New 
York, estimated by Mr. Weed in his speech to the New York Assem- 
bly at about $8,000,000, Twelve million dollars at the outside is all 
that is required of the Government. The total cost of the Mississippi 
improvements is estimated at $16,000,000, 

The cost of the central route is estimated at $50,000,000, and that 
of the southern route $40,000,000, 

Now this northern route is as important to the United States as 
any of the proposed lines, and if it can be built for $4,000,000 less 
than either of the others, it should be the first to receive the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

With this line completed, the western producer can compete suc- 
cessfully in the markets of Great Britain, and his surplus grain would 
all be ealled for, the granaries and store-houses of Chieago and the 
Northwest would not be, as they are now, full and the producer short 
of money, nor would the farther West farmer be burning corn for 
fuel. 

Give the country cheap transportation and her industries will start. 
It would be the best currency bill you could pass. Had you placed 
in the hands of the West one or more of these water lines five years 
ago, you would never have heard of a farmers’ war on your railroads, 
What they want and must have is a free, open water-way to the 
Atlantic, one that will allow the vessels of one country or company 
the same rights through it as any other country or company. Open 
it to all competitors and you have secured competition and its result— 
cheap transportation. 

Let me say to the members here from the great Northwest that New 
England and New York propose to take your people by the hand in 
this matter, and I believe they cannot attord to refuse the proposi- 
tion. This route built, its benefits would reach every farmer, every 
mechanic, every laborer, yes, every hamlet in all New England, and 
at the same time enrich the western producer and give new life to all 
the industries of our great country. 


Admission of New Mexico, 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. B. ELKINS, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 21, 1874. 


The House, according to order, proceeded to consider the bill (1. R. No. 2418) 
to enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State government, 


and for the admission of the said State into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States— 


Mr. ELKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to urge the passage of the bill now pending 
before the House, providing for the admission of New Mexico as a 
State into the Union, on the following grounds and for the following 
reasons, in the presentation of which I beg the patience and indulg- 
ence of this House: 

_First. Because she is entitled to such admission as a matter of 
right, having the requisite population prescribed by law and the 
capacity to support a State government. 

Second. She is entitled to admission into the Union by reason of 
the promises and assurances made by our Government to her people 
previous to the ratification of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by 















































which she was ceded to the United States, as also by the terms and 
stipulations of the treaty itself. . 
POPULATION 

In 1850 the population of New Mexico was 61,547, 
93,516; showing an increase in ten years of about 32,000, or about 50 
per cent. In 1570, according to the cersus—which was necessarily 
imperfect owing to remote settlements and Indian hostilities—the 
population was 91,871, showing an apparent decrease from L860 to 1870, 
This is owing to the fact that during that time the Territory of Ari 
zona was organized out of New Mexico, taking 9,000 of her people, 
and there was annexed to Colorado the northern tier of counties. con- 
taining a population of about 15,000—making in all taken from New 
Mexico during this period 23,000 people. If a correct census could 
have been taken in 1870, it is believed it would have shown a popula 
tion of about 110,000 inhabitants, not including the Pueblo Indians, r¢ 
cently decided by the supreme court of New Mexico to be citizens of 
the United States. Taking, however, the census of 1870, and eonsid- 
ering the 23,000 given to Arizona and Colorado Territories, it will show 
the increase in the population of New Mexico from 1860 to 1870 to 
have been about 35 per cent., notwithstanding during most all this 
period the Territory was cursed by sanguinary Indian wars, her peo- 
ple killed, and her property stolen; her mining, stock-raising, and 
other industrial enterprises paralyzed, and the nearest railway a thou 
sand miles from her borders. 

The average increase of twenty or more of the older States during 
that time was only about 20 per cent., and the actual increase proper 
of New Mexico has been about 10 per cent. greater in the last ten 
years than that of Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Arkansas, Dela 
ware, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missis 
sippi, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Tennessee, 

The present population is estimated to be about 135,000. The south 
ern, northern, and eastern portions of the Territory are rapidly set 
tling, and have been since 1870, with a very substantial class of 
inhabitants, devoted as they are for the most part to stoek-raising and 
farming. This increased impetus given to immigration to the por 
tions of the Territory just named is owing to the fact that for the last 
three years New Mexico has been free from Indian hostilities, for 
which reason also, since 1870, in those portions large mining districts 
have been opened and oceupied. 

In the memorial to Congress unanimously adopted at the last ses- 
sion of the territorial Legislature, asking and praying for the passage 
of an enabling act, the following language 1s used: 


and in 1860, 


» 


Your memorialists, the council and house of representatives of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, would most respectfully represent, that 
the Territory of New Mexico at this time, we believe, has a population of 135,000, 
aside from the Pueblos or Village Indians, who from time immemorial have been 
agriculturists and among the best citizens of our Territory, and who now number 
little short of 10,000, making a total population of over 140,000 people, mostly a quiet 
pastoral people, and as truly loyal to the Government under which they live as any 
people under the sun ; that at the time of taking the last census there were in this Ter 
ritory at least 10,000 people, living in the many various mining districts, remote from 
the mass of the settlements, and residing on the extreme borders of this Territory, who 
could not be reached by the census officers without great dangerand risk, and were for 
that reason not included in the census; and that since said census was taken a very 
large immigration has come into this Territory from the States and European coun 
tries, amounting to at least 20,000, who have settled permanently in our Territory, 
bringing with them — and means; that this new population is dispersed very 
generally throughout the Territory, but will be found mostly in the mining regions 
which are fast becoming developed. We believe that outside of the native Mexi 
can population of this Territory, there are at least 40.000 people of American and 
European descent among us, who are permanent residents. 

Fifteen States have been admitted into the Union with a less pop- 
ulation than New Mexico had even in 1870, as shown by the follow- 
ing table: 


Date 


of admis- | Popula- 
tion. 

| sion, | 

} | 
DORE, kccncacaneddusddadestedenesace sdéebcoeneesnnssudouns 1791 85, 339 
DOMED 0060s crantdancavedcecnetedacadwicddensens césenncan 1792 73, O77 
TN ee ke RRS RMNEeSReNSaeeanaheee os 1706 77, We 
CE vc odaee CeedsbscddecedbendesgeSsebedcscescactedusocucososetl 12x02 41,015 
Louisiana, largely foreign... ccccc cccccccccccvceccesnccess } 1812 76, 556 
Ne ie eth el ee ibaee kee Rnehen Git Sabin | «6 1R16 63, 805 
Mississippi ....... ccc cecccccccccccncccs cecccccseces secscccces 1817 75, 512 
te goo ee ee at oa eae eee EREM EN gee eet kas 1818 34, 620 
DN 5 dcicaund deteawueude deeteeecudieatcudecdsscebases 121 66, 586 
EE bs cc cvesebdendadeawmeniee piKndsdd aman steedeaeh wadys 1836 | 52, 240 
5 cnctaniaehieCRRNencenk ddkeGennienductpakendepen 1S45 5A, 447 
he SR Eta a a Seas <i Serene eae 1-46 £1, 120 
CG ccpateesecedan conedseeu ees s intbdsmivaadadéseenaaeases | 1849 52, 405 
RG icc ecdwadkeusbasadseuanhsudGaewatstechessenenedues= 1-04 40, 000 
NN sia ciate eben aawaekbdesicerebndwnunebi 1660 | 60, 000 


And it is asked, “If fifteen of the twenty-four States admitted since 
the original thirteen have been so admitted on an average popula- 
tion of less than sixty-three thousand, shall not New Mexico, with an 
admitted population of sixty or seventy thousand in excess of this 
average, be allowed this long-denied right?” And, in addition to 
this, two States are now in the Union with a less population than 
New Mexico, and two with about the same. The ratio of representa- 
tion entitling a State to admission into the Union has been as follows: 
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¢) At first it was 30,000; in 1793 it was 33,000; in 1813 it was 35,000; EDUCATION, foi, 
; in 1823 it was 40,000; in 1833 it was 47,700; in 1543 it was ,600; Althongh education has been much neglected in New Mexico. | 
; in 1256 it was 93,420. No less than four States have been itted | have pleasure in stating that the people have become aroused to 
a without the required ratio, as follows: its transcendent importance, and in 171 the Legislature passed a), 
'§ a a ac cee cee ipeemeiaiconashermiamia iain act e&tablishing a common-school system throughout the Territory, 
) . | Date | Popula- | #nd provided for the support thereof that there should be set apart 
it of admis-| “tion. not only the poll-tax and one-fourth of all other taxes, but a certajy 
7 ae Ae ____ | surplus in the various county treasuries. This act has been in opera- 
ihe Se ee es ee etl al | tion about three years, and according to the report of the secretary of 
i: FUOTIAD ..cccccccecscseneececesecs oeteeeeees caeeeereees = oA a4 the Territory there are now established and in full operation one hun- 
4 OTEGOR. «20n000000° ppaeeepenrererer eoueesoree nw 40 009 | dred and thirty-three public schools. From this it will be seen tha: 
\ aon eorabaaS Ce eh leas iae gual a 60,000 | New Mexico Sepinactione 6 Menene share of her taxes for the support 
' ee <a a of her public schools than any other State or Territory in the Unio. 
H SS : coke eee silat and as yet she has had no help from any source whatever for schoo! 
‘i - New Mexico having more population than cither of these States at | purposes, In addition to the public schools there are a number of 
} the date of their admission. . colleges and high schools in the Territory. 
ti ’ The ability of New Mexico to support a State government 18 not It is often asked why Territories seek so zealously to become States 
"a doubted by those acquainted with her condition and resources. She | To those who have lived in Territories no answer to this interroga- 
fe will start on her new career as a State with virtually no debt, the tory is needed, but to those who have not enjoyed this experience I 
aa sum being now only about $75,000, with a sure prospect of being liqui- | desire to say, that the interests of a Territory to the General Goy- 
ES dated in a year or two at furthest. Not a county in the Territory has | ernment are necessarily secondary. The Territories have no vote and 
i . e ereated a debt of any kind for any purpose. The warrants in most | no nower, and are therefore not heard. The long arm of the Govern- 
a of the counties are worth one hundred cents on the dollar, The peo- ment cannot reach to distant and remote sections and jealously 
i ple favor the cash system. They are wisely conservative in all mone- guard the rights of the people, anticipate their wants, and build up 
t tary affairs, and are averse to creating either a territorial or county | their interests. In trying to do so the Government is attempting too 
i debt, and their conservatism has been greatly strengthened by the | much, and what was never contemplated. The Territories want local 
if fact that they see in other portions of the country the inhabitants are self-government, because they can better build up their own interests 
HH i rroaning beneath town, city, county, and State debts, often recklessly | aq insure their own prosperity as States. The history of the whole 
ny incurred. New Mexico being an old country, her improvements and country attests that States flourish and increase more rapidly than 
ao wealth are substantial, the result of twocenturies. Her people have Territories. The following table will show these facts: : 
y been censured for want of enterprise and public — Bi that Tennessee admitted in os Ben in 1790, 35,791 ; in 1800, 105,602. 
i they owe comparatively nothing, and there is no necessity for any Ohio admitted in 1802; population in 1800, 45,365; in 1810, 230,760." 
‘ increased taxation, the Territory becomes peculiarly inviting to those Louisiana admitted in Isl2; po ulation in 1810, 76,996 ; in 1820, 153,407, 
i seeking homes. While New Mexico is but little known throughout Naan en tted fn Lait” population iw 1610; 40,852; im 1600 ta 148. 
Al the country generally, her merchants have been long and most favora- Illinois PP nitted in 1818; population in 1810, 12,282, in 1620, 55,200. 
i bly known to the commercial world in the cities of New York, Phila- Missouri admitted in 1821; population in 1820, 66,586; in 1830, 140,455. 
i delphia, Chicago, Baltimore, and Saint Louis, Arkansas admitted in 1836; population in 1830, 43,388; in 1840, 97,574. 
The resources of New Mexico are not surpassed by those of any State ae j cea og Feta RP mg yy all 
; or Territory inthe Union. She always has produced and always will Wisconsin edmitted in 1648; population in 1840, 30,495 ; in 1850, 305,391. 
i ‘produce enough to support her population. For the last ten years she Iowa admitted in 1848; population in 1840, 43,112; in 1850, 192,214. 
+t has done this, and with the surplus supplied the Army and the Indians | California admitted in 1850; population in 1850, 92,597. aie 
‘| now on reservations in the Territory. Her beautiial and fertile val- eerreenpe 4 Se ue a pepeeaten Se MSS, 607% a eo 
74 leys yield an abundant return to the farmer for his labor, and as a Nevada admitted in 1064; population in 1860, 6,857 ; in 1870, 42,491. 
wheat-producing country she is certainly surpassed by none and Nebraska admitted in 1867; population in 1860, 28,241; in 1870, 122,993. 
equaled by but few of the States and Territories. | The idea of a Territory to the people of the East suggests want of 
Her boundless plains and plateaus, covered with the most natri- law, want of protection to property and life, want of society; indeed, 
tious grasses known, make her take rank pre-eminently as a stock- | the word is a synonym for disorder and lawlessness, for which reason 
i growing region. This branch of industry is now encouraged by emigration and capital find their way so slowly into the Territories: 
; accessions to her stock-growers from all parts of the country. The but, on the contrary, a State carries with it the idea of law, order, 
H receipts for wool and hides shipped to Saint Louis, Philadelphia, and strength, and dignity, and has invariably attracted immigration and 
i New York amount annually to about $2,000,000, and the cattle sent promoted prosperity. 
i to the eastern markets, toget her with beef supplied tothe Indians | " Rut, in addition to all this, the keeping and holding large bodies of 
i! and the Army, amount to near $2,000,000. — people in remote localities in territorial bondage and subjection; 
| _ The Territory abounds in minerals of all kinds, principally coal, | poverning them by laws they have no part in enacting; taxing them 
iron, lead, copper, silver, and gold, and in inexhaustible quantities, | \ithout representation; denying them the right to elect their own 
ff but little developed and worked for want of machinery and railway officers ; appointing to the highest places among them entire strangers 
i connections, It is estimated that her mines yield annually, of gold, | i, have no interest in the country, who sometimes prove to be ae 
i, silver, and copper, about $2,000,000. The observations of all scientists | )o)itical adventurers, is not only unjust and unrepublican, but hostile 
i and a a ho ae V isited os a ap oe rae — to our ideas of true government. a 
H ae ; ~ aie =  aeae iie a 1 eee , Se - Y - anna It is often said you have a Legislature and a Delegate in Congress. 
; only by those of the State of Pennsylvania and being almost equal to | ‘yy ig is worse than no answer. The first is a farce, a political hybrid, 
fj hers in extent and quality. 


without sovereignty; the second only a beggar at the doors of the 
Executive and Congress, without power. ‘Then, to escape from this 
vassalage, subserviency, and injustice, where there is no growth, no 
encouragment, but where everything is dwarfed and limited, we 
ask to be admitted as a State. 

Mr. Cass, in his great speech on territorial governments in the 
Senate in 1850, said: 


It is estimated by one of the best authorities in the whole country 
that in the completion of either the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
or the Kansas Pacific Railway to Cimarron, New Mexico, there will 
grow up in a short time a coal trade of three thousand tons per day 
to supply the six hundred miles of country reaching from the base 
of the Rocky Mountains down the valley of the Arkansas River far 
into the neighboring State of Kansas. This coal must be supplied 
from New Mexico; it can come from no other quarter; and this will 
be only the beginning of the coal trade, not to speak of the copper, 
lead, iron, and precious ores that will be shipped for reduction. 

New Mexico must become a manufacturing country. She has all 
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A great principle is involved in this controversy—the inseparable connection 
between legislation and representation. And what paramount necessity calls for 
its violation? Are not the people of the Territories competent to manage their own 
internal affairs? Are they not of us and with us; bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh? The same people, with the same views, habits, and intelligence; all, indeed, 




































. , . which constitute national identity -, Si d exhibiting by rery act of 
p i the elements necessary to this end. I nskilled labor and the neceS- | emigration a opirit - eutenprine Vind LeSetente eng yh hy pha Renal 
i i, sarles of life are cheaper in New Mexico than in the Atlantic States Cannot such a people administer their own government safely and wisely? Expe- 
mB and in the Mississippi Valley, and when it is considered that New | rience says they can. They have in every instance proved their capacity for self- 
i f Mexico has in the greatest abundance coal, iron, lead, copper, and government.—Appendis Congressional Globe, volume 22, page 59. : 
il : silver, also wool and hides, the time is certainly not far distant when New Mexico has been in her pupilage about twenty-six years. She 
; F she will have manufactures of all kinds, and instead of paying high has had her Delegates during that period on this floor, who like other 
' t freight for cloths, carpets, shoes, machinery, farming utensils, and Delegates, in season and out of season, have implored and importuned 
} 8 railroad iron, she will not only from her own manufactures supply the 


the General Government for attention to the wants of the people,show- 
ing that their necessities were great; but for the most part Congress, 
I learn, has been deaf to their entreaties. 

The Constitution has vested this power of admission in the discre- 
tion of Congress: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union. 

Mr. Sumner said in his speech on Kansas: 


New States may be admitted; out of that little word may comes the power, 
broadly and fully, without any limitation founded on population. 





wants of her people, but compete with the manufactories of the East 
in supplying less favored sections. 

Five lines of railway are under construction, and pointing to New 
Mexico: The Texas and Pacific, Atlantic and Pacific, Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé, Kansas Pacific, and Denver and Rio Grande; 
three are within ninety miles of her borders, with a fair prospect of 
being rapidly extended, and three will terminate within the heart of 
New Mexico, and two it is supposed will become transcontinental. 
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\s to the proper exercise of this discretion Congress should exercise 
it wisely, fairly, and impartially. She has the power to refuse any 


. . 2 ’ » ~ > Tarim r ’ * 
Territory admission, but not the right when such Territory comes 


properly prepared. On this point Mr. Holmes, a member from Massa- 
chusetts, speaking on the admission of Missouri, said : 


What would be a fair construction of this? Surely not that Congress might hold 
Territory in a colonial condxion as long as they choose, nor that they might admit 


. new State with less political rights than another, but that the admission should de 


ns soon as the people needed, and were capable of supporting a State government.—Ap 
»endia Congressional Globe, volume 22, page 251. 
é 


Mr. Barbour, then a Senator from Virginia, in speaking on the same 
subject, said: 

{nd even this power is subject to control. Whenever a Territory is sufficiently large 
and its population su 


becomes tmperious that you forthwith admit; for I hold that, according to the spirit 
of the Constitution, the people thus circumstanced are entitled to the privileges of self- 
jovernment.—I bidem. 


Mr. Hardin, from Kentucky, in speaking on the same subject and 
the exercise of this discretion, uses the following language: 

The manner in which that discretion has been exercised has been so uniform and 
invariable that it amounts toalaw. It is, Mr. Chairman, a proclamation to the in- 
habitants of all the Territories, that whenever their numbers approach to fifty or 
sixty thousand they shall be at liberty to burst from around them the bonds and 
chains of territorial servitude and vassalage, and assune and exercise the rights of 
self-government—the inalienable rights of mankind. 


And again, in langnage stronger than I can command, a high 
authority has declared: 

The Territories of the United States are rightfully held in pupilage as long as 
their infancy untits them for self-government or admission into the Union, but un- 
justly detained in bondage whenever their maturity arrives. At that period they 
‘ave a right to demand admittance into the political family as equals, or the enjoy- 
ment of liberty as independent States. Power may enslave them longer, but the 
laws of nature and of justice, the genius of our political institutions and our own 
example, proclaim their title to break their bonds and assert their freedom.—A ppen- 
dix to Congressional Globe, volume 22, page 251. 

By applying for admission, New Mexico testifies her willingness to 
relieve you of the expense of continuing in existence a territorial 
government, and enables you to reduce your annual appropriations at 
atime when economy and retrenchment is the popular demand. She 
has shown herself amply able to support a State government and keep 
her credit ; and above and beyond all, she has shown her devotion to 
our institutions and her fitness to become a member of the Union by 
viving up the lives of some of her noblest sons to maintain the one 
and preserve the other. 

Unlike many of our own people, more fortunate, who had been born 
and educated under our flag, the Mexican population did not hesitate, 
did not doubt, but saw their duty clear; and when the proclamation of 
the President of the United States came, calling for troops, for help ; 
when the cause of the Union looked dark and doubtful, and when 
General Sibley’s trained soldiers from the confederate armies were 
already on the soil, these people as one man rallied under their adopted 
lag, and fought gallantly to preserve the Union into which they now 
seek admission. How well they did their duty let the graves at Fort 
Craig and Peralta, on the banks of their own loved Rio Grande and 
at Apache Canon, testify. Theyloved the Union well enough to fight 
for it, and the Union ought to love them enough to adopt them as her 
sous in truth and in fact. 

But apart from all these considerations, which it would seem were 
ot themselves overwhelmingly sutticient to induce Congress to at once 
provide for the admission ot New Mexico into the Union, I claim her 
right to admission on still higher grounds and for stronger reasons, 
which cannot, certainly ought not, to be disregarded by Congress. I 
claim it by virtue of the stipulations of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo and the promises and assurances of our Government previous 
to the ratification of the same. 

It will be remembered that during the Mexican war General Kearney 
was the officer in charge of the troops that marched against New 


Mexico. On the 31st of July, 1846, he issued the following proclama- 
tion: 


Proclamation to the citizens of New Mexico by Colonel Kearney, commanding the 
United States forces. 

The undersigned enters New Mexico with a large military force for the purpose 
of seeking union with and ameliorating the condition of its inhabitants. This he 
does under instructions from his Government, and with the assurance that he will 
be amply sustained in the accomplishment of this object. It is enjoined on the citi- 
zens of New Mexico to remain quietly at their homes and to pursue their peaceful 
avocations, So long as they continue in such pursuits they will not be interfered 
with by the American army, but will be respected and protected in their rights, 
both civil and religious. 

_All who take up arms or encourage resistance against the Government of the 
United States will be regarded as enemies, and will be treated accordingly. 
S. W. KEARNEY, 
: Colonel First Dragoons. 
Camp aT BeNt’s ForT ON THE ARKANSAS, July 31, 1846. 


After advancing about two hundred miles farther into the Terri- 
tory, in an address to the people on the 15th August, 1846, at Las Ve- 
gas, he said: 


Mr. Alcalde and people of New Mexico, I have come among you by the orders 
of my Government to take possession of your country and extend over it the laws 
of the United States. We consider it, and have done so Sor some time, a part of the 
territory of the United States: We come among yeu as friends, not as enemies; as 
protectors, not as conquerors. We come among you for your own benesit, not Jor your 
wyury.—A ppendiz to Congressional Globe, volume 22, page 777. 


~~) 


ficiently numerous your discretion ceases, and the obligation 
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He next speaks to the people of New Mexico in a proclamation 
dated August 22, 1346, and used this language : 


Proclamation to the inhabitants of New Mexico, by Brigadier-General 8. W. 
Kearney, commanding the troops of the United States in the same, 

As by the act of the republic of Mexico a state of war exists between that gov- 
ernment and the United States, and as the undersigned, at the head of his troops, 
on the 18th instant, took possession of Santa Fé, the capital of the department of 
New Mexico, he now announces his intention to hold the department, with its orig 
inal boundaries, on both sides of the Del Norte, as a part of the United States, and 
under the name of “the Territory of New Mexico.” 

The undersigned has come to New Mexico with a strong military foree, and an 
equally strong one is following close in his rear. He has more troops than neces 
sary to put down any opposition that can possibly be brought against him, and 
therefore it would be but folly or madness for any dissatisfied or discontented pet 
sons to think of resisting him. ; 

The undersigned has instructions from his Government to respect the religious 
institutions of New Mexico; to protect the property of the church; to cause the 
worship or those belonging to it to be undisturbed, and their religious rights inthe 
amplest manner preserved to them; also to —- the persons and property of all 
quiet and peaceable inhabitants within its boundaries against their enemies, the 
Eutaws, the Navajoes, and others; and when he assures all that it will be his 
pleasure as well as his duty to comply with those instructions, he callsupon them to 
exert themselves in preserving order, in promoting concord, and in maintaining the 
authority and efficacy of the laws; and he requires of those who have left their 
homes and taken up arms against the troops of the United States to return forth- 
with to them, or else they will be considered as enemies and traitors, subjecting 
their persons to fp more and their property to seizure and confiscation for the 
benefit of the - »lic Treasury. 

It is the wish and intention of the United States to provide for New Mexicoa free 
government with the least possible delay, similar to those in the United States ; and 
the people of New Mexico will then be called on to exercise the rights of freemen in 
electing their own representatives to the territorial Legislature. But until this can 
be done the laws hitherto in existence will be continued until changed or moditied 
by competent authority, and those persons holding oflice will continue in the same 
for the present, provided they will consider themselves good citizens and willing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the United States. 

The undersigned hereby absolves all persons residing within the boundaries of 
New Mexico from any further allegiance to the republic of Mexico, and hereby 
claims them as citizens of the United States. Those who remain quiet and peace- 
able will be considered good citizens and receive protection; those who are found 
in arms, or instigating others against the United States, will be considered as trai- 
tors, and treated accordingly. 

Don Manuel Armijo, the late governor of this department, has fled from it. The 
undersigned has taken possession of it without tiring a gun or spilling a single 
— of blood, in which he most truly rejoices, and for the present will be consid- 
ered as governor of the Territory. 

Given at Santa Fé, the capital of the Territory of New Mexico, the 22d day of 
August, 1846, and in the seventy-first year of the independence of the United 
States. 

S W. KEARNEY, 
Brigadier-General United States Army. 
By the governor : 

JUAN BAUTISTA VIGIL Y ALARID. 

In the first proclamation he says under instructions from his Gov- 
ernment he seeks union with and desires to ameliorate the condition 
of the people, and his military force is for that purpose. In the second 
he says by order of his Government he comes to take possession of 
the country, and extend over it the laws of the United States; that 
he came as a friend and not an enemy, as protector and not as con- 
queror. In the third he declares it is the intention of the United 
States to provide New Mexico with a free government similar to that 
in the United States. He then absolves the people from their alle- 
giance to Mexico, and claims them as citizens of the United States. 
In other words, our Government wanted to acquire New Mexico. She 
promised in return friendship and free government. But I beg espe- 
cial attention to that portion of the last proclamation which says: 

It is the wish and intention of the United States to provide for New Mexico a 
free government with the least — delay, similar to those in the United 
States; and the people of New Mexico will be called on to exercise the rights of 
freemen in electing their own representatives to the territorial Legislature. 

This language contains a promise, and that promise was made by 
the Government to the people of New Mexico, because General 
Kearney was not only a military officer in our service, but he was 
clothed with extraordinary powers from our Government in respect 
to his conduct in New Mexico, and had full power and authority 
to make the assurances he did. Under this promise the people at once 
ceased all opposition to our forces, laid down their arms, believing they 
were to be rewarded for so doing—and how? “ With a free govern- 
ment with the least possible delay, similar to those in the United 
States, and to exercise the rights of freemen in electing their own 
representatives to the territorial Legislature.” The people believed 
at that time that this language created an obligation on the part of 
the Government to admit them as a State at once; and acting on this 
idea, immediately after the treaty they applied for admission. Their 
leaders and the intelligent portion of the whole Territory so construed 
the proclamation and address of General Kearney, and with this idea 
they gave in their adhesion to our cause and did not fire a gun; it 
was with them a contract, a bond of faith, for the keeping of which 
they were to be “admitted into the Union, as they believed, 'and to 
the exercise of the rights of freemen.” 

And I submit just here, with and to a people unaccustomed to our 
institutions, and but partially acquainted with our governmental 
system, Constitution, and laws, was not this construction natural, 
fair, and just? I know it may be claimed that the import of the 
language was that they should be admitted to a territorial condition, 
but I know they did not so understand it. They construed the words 


“ free government similar to those in the United States” to refer to 
States; and this was entirely correct, because there is no such thing in 
a Territory as free government. They were willing and anxious to 
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become a part and portion of our Government. Many American mer- 

chante had for a long time previous resided there, and not an incon- 

siderable commerce bad grown up between New Mexico and the States, 
and the people had become attached to our institutions. But let us 
proces lto the treaty. ; 

' About two years after the date of this proclamation New Mexico 
as ceded to the United States by the ratification of the treaty, the 
nih article of whieh contained in substance the promise made in the 

proclamation of General Kearney, which is as follows: 


Mexicana who, in the territorics aforesaid shall not preserve the character of 
citizens of the Mexiean Republic, conformably with what is stipulated in the pre 
ceding article shall be incorporated into the Union of the I nited St ites, and be 
ulmiited at the proper time (to be judged by the Congre ss of the United States) to 


the enjovment of all the rights of citizens of the United States, according to the 
principles of the Constitution United States Statutes at Lary volume 9. 


by section 8 of the treaty it was provided that Mexican citizens 
who should elect to retain their character as such should do so within 
one veor after the date of the treaty, and those who should fail to do 
wo showld become citizens of the United States. At that time New 

Mexico contained about forty thousand inhabitants, out of whichnum- 
ber only about three hundred elected to retain their character as Mexi- 
can citizens, the remainder en masse acting upon the idea that the 
promise of General Kearney, confirmed by the treaty as they supposed, 
would admit them as a State, enthusiastically transferred their alle- 
vinnee from the government of Mexico; and although disappointed in 
theis hopes of absolute rights, they have ever been loyal and law- 
abiding. 

But as tothe exact and known poliey of our Government both before 
and after the treaty in respect to New Mexico and California we are 
not left to conjecture, but have the most positive proof from the 
hivhest sources. 

resident Taylor, who followed the policy of President Polk, in 
avowing his action in a message to Congress, said: 

I did not hesitate to express to the people of those Territories my desire that each 
lerritery should, if prepared to « omply with the re quirements of the Constitution 
of the United States, forma planof a State constitution and submit the same to 
Congress with a prayer for admission into the Union as a State. 

And he again said: 

In advising an early application by the people of these Territories for admission 

States IL was actuated principally by adesire to afford tothe wisdom and patriot- 
ism of Congress the opportunity of avoiding occasions of bitter and angry discus- 
ions among the people of the United States, (See Appendix to Congressional Globe, 
lirst session Thirty-first Congress.) 

This was in accordance with the promise of General Kearney. 

President ‘Taylor also, in his annual message of 4th of December, 
1-40, said: 

The people of New Mexico will also, it is believed, at no very distant period pre 
sent themselves for acdinission. 

Here we have the policy of the Government immediately after the 
treaty unequivocally set forth. The President declares he did advise 
the people of those Territories to apply for admission, He eould not 
do otherwise, because he was bound by the promises made by the 
oflicers of our Government previous to the treaty which secured New 
Mexico and California without a struggle. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us admit fora moment that there were no 
promises nor assurances made by our Government to the people of 
New Mexico previous to the treaty that were binding, and that their 
claims to admission must rest solely in the discretion of Congress, as 
provided in the words of the treaty, “to be admitted at the proper 
time, to be judged of by Congress.” 

Now L beg to inquire when should this diseretion and judgment be 
exercised? How long can it be delayed? Can Congress arbitrarily 
prolong the exercise of it; or should it be a sound diseretion, like 
the diseretion of a court, to be exercised within a reasonable time, 
wisely, equitably, and impartially? In my opinion it means and 
obliges this Government to deal and act with the people of New Mex- 
ico just as it would and has with her own people in like cases and 
under similar circumstances. It certainly means this much, in other 
words, that Congress would require no more of New Mexico for ad- 
mission than it did at the time of the admission, or since, of any other 
‘Territory not protected by the treaty. Has Congress done this? Not 
atall. She has admitted Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada, and 
denied New Mexico admission; ignored her petitions and memorials, 
although she had more population than either of these States when 
they were admitted. This seems to me a clear and positive violation 
of the treaty and of our pledged faith. 

As to the proper construction of the ninth article of the treaty, I 
desire to refer to the speech of Mr. Peck, of Vermont, made in the 
House in 1850, on the admission of California. He says, referring to 
the proclamation of General Kearney and other officers: 

‘These provinces were conquered, and, by the treaty of peace, ceded to this coun- 
try. What effect these proclamations had upon the conduct of the inhabitants, it is 


difficult to determine; but the assurances made by those acting under the authority 


of the Government have not been carried out. No government has been established. 


\ e ought not to lose sight of the obligations imposed upon us by the acts of the author- 
ized a 


jents of the Government and by the terms of the treaty. By the nintharticle of the 
treaty Congress, it is true, is to determine the time when they shall be admitted into 
the Union. The matteris left to the discretion of Congress; but in order to carrv out 
in good faith this stipulation, the discretion to be exercised should be a sound one, 
one not influenced by caprice or controlled by formal objections. These Mexican 
citizens, In conjunction with American citizens who have emigrated from the different 
States of the Union, now claim to be admitted. Considering all the circumstances of 
the case, the population of the Territory and its character, the extent of her commerce 
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and the necessity of some regularly organized government, can any one seriously 
doubt that it is the duty of Congress, in the proper exercise of its discretion Seal 
mit her asa State? Sir, it will be recollected that the treaty with the Fr neh Re 
public by which we out Louisiana contained a acpaerion very similar in j 


ad 


terms to the ninth article of the Mexican treaty. It will also be remembered {}); 
when Louisiana applied for admission the application met with very serious op), 
sition from narthern statesmen, on constitutional grounds, they insisting that ¢, 
gress had no power, under the Constitution, to acquire foreign territory and ad),); 
itasa State. The question was much discussed, and Mr. Poindexter, the 1), 
gate from the then Territory of Mississippi, after replying at great length to 1) 
various arguments urged against her admission, and referring to the third arti, 
of the treaty, pnt an inquiry which is not inappropriate to the present case: “Ay, 
are we here sitting to deliberate whether we will perform the solemn engagemy), 
which have been entered into by the constituted authorities, and which are pr 
sented to us in the imposing attitude of the supreme law of the land?” Sir. w] 
satisfactory re oe could we make on the on occasion to a similar inquis 
None, in my judgment. France was then all-powerful, and could enforce th « 
observance of any treaty stipulation with a foreign power. This Mexico cay; 
do, but this fact does not lessen our obligations.—A ppendixz Congresswnal & 
volume 22, page 516. 

This language was used immediataly after the treaty was ratified. 
when the history of the whole transaction and the facts were fresh jy, 
the minds of the people. ‘Twenty-six years have passed by and thy 
treaty still stands violated in respect to New Mexico. Could we jj 
called on make any proper or reasonable answer for our conduct? |; 
Mr. Peck’s speech was timely and his construction correct then, hoy 
much more imperative is it the duty of Congress to admit New Mexico 
now? In my opinion there was no answer to his argument then, and 
there can certainly be none now. California was admitted under this 
construction of the treaty. 

Senator HAMLIN, of Maine, who is still honored and distinguished 
in the public service, in speaking of the proper construction to |. 
given to the ninth article of the treaty, in his speech on the admission 
of California says: 

There is in the ninth article of the treaty of peace with Mexico a stipulation that 
the Territories ceded to our Government shal} be incorporated into the Union ot 
the United States. There should be no obligation ofa nation more sacred or mo) 
Jaithfully complied with than that whichis contained in its treaties with other govern. 
ments. Our treaty with Mexico imposes upon us an obligation which we cannot d 
reagard at this time, unless we mean to be Jaithless to our treaty stipulations. Noy 
such Mexicans as remained in the Territory twelve months after the ratification o} 
the treaty of peace with Mexico became thereby American citizens. Under t 
ninth article it is expressly stipulated that they shall be incorporated into 1} 
Union of the United States, and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of |) 
the Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens «| 
the United States. Taking the existing state of things into account, who can doult 
for a single moment what is our duty, and whether we should not give our assent 
now! True, we are made the tribunal which is to judge of the time. In the exe 
cise of that power we are to deal justly; and with the population now in California 
and with its rapid increase, we are bound by the highest consideration to ad) 
California. To my mind there can be no reasonable doubt. It is certainly no mor 
than fair to admit that, when California has a population as large as she has now, 
we should admit her at onceand without delay.—J bidem, page 248. 

Senator HAMLIN uses clear and forcible language and makes thie 
duty and obligations of the Government under the treaty plain. Ii 
he was right then, what answer is there or what excuse can be pleaded 
for denying New Mexico admission for twenty-six years? Our Go 
ernment has continued this mistake and injustice toward New Mexico 
too long, and it should be only too willing to correct it by her im 
mediate admission. 

But that the entire duty of Congress in the premises may be made 
clear and relieved of all doubt, I beg to refer to the assurances con- 
tained in the letter of Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, to the min- 
ister of foreign relations of the Mexican government, dated March 
18, 1848, in respect to the alterations made in the ninth article ot 
the treaty by our Senate. It will be remembered that owing to these 
alterations, one of which was inserting the words “to be judged of 
by the Congress of the United States,” the Mexican government re- 
fused to ratify the treaty because her statesmen were fearful the poo- 
ple in the territories About to be ceded would not be admitted to all 
the rights of American citizens. In the letter referred to Mr. Buchanan 
used this language: 


Congress, under all the circumstances, and under the treaties, are the sole judges 
of this proper time, because they, and they alone, under the Federal Constitution 
have power to admit new States into the Union. That they will always exercise 
this power as soon as the condition of the inhabitants of any acquired territory 
may render it proper, cannot bedoubted. By this means the Federal Treasury can 
alone be relieved from the expense of supporting territorial governments. Besides 
Congress will never turn a deaf ear to a people anxious to enjoy the privilese ot 
self-government. Their desire to become one of the States of this Union will | 
granted the moment it can be done with safety.—Ibidem, page 415. 

On this assurance the Mexican government ratified the treaty, ane 
I claim we are solemnly bound by it. That the people of New Mexico 
confidently believed they would be admitted as a State into thie 
Union, induced to this belief by General Kearney’s proclamation, the 
letter of Mr. Buchanan, and the treaty, is amply established by the 
fact that as soon as possible after the ratification of the treaty the) 
called a convention, framed a constitution, elected United States 
Senators, and presented a memorial to Congress praying for admission 
in which they used the following language, referring to General Kear- 
ney’s proclamation : 

We were promised at the time New Mexico was taken possession of by the Ameri- 
can forcesin 1846 the extension of acivil government overus and protection against 
the savage foes that surround us, and under the treaty with Mexico we were as 
sured of our being speedily placed under the full protection of the Constitution: 
with all the rights and privileges of citizens of the United States. We relied cor 
fidently on the promises held out tous; we relied still more on the treaty stipulations 
(See Senate document No. 76, first session Thirty-first Congress, volume 14.) 

This memorial was adopted in 1850 by the State convention, and 
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shows clearly how the assurances of our Government and the treaty 
were construed. Admission was refused New Mexico at that time 
only because of the agitation of the slavery question, and for no 
other reason. Mr. Buchanan’s assurance and construction were that 
Congress would never turn a deaf ear to a people anxious to enjoy the 
privileges of self-government. Yet for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the United States, in the face of this solemn assurance, which in 
part secured the ratification of the treaty, have been deaf to the peti- 
‘ious of New Mexico for admission. He further assured the govern- 
ment of Mexico that the desire of the people to become a State would 
be granted as soon as it could be done with safety. Now, I beg tosub- 
mit if it is now or ever has been unsafe at any time within the past 
twenty-six years to admit New Mexico? 

If the construction placed by me upon the assurances of our Govy- 
ernment and the treaty be proper and fair, and it must be because it 
is not only justified by the language itself but by the whole history 
of the transaction, the known intention of the contracting parties at 
the time, and the understanding of the people upon whom it operated, 
then to refuse the passage of this bill would, in my opinion, be a viola- 
tion of the pledged faith of the nation. 

This Government is making history; and as we build, not only is a 
sister republic anxiously looking on, deeply concerned for the welfare 
of her sons, who, though torn from her by the fortunes of war, she 
endeavored to protect by treaty, but we are standing in the pres- 
ence of the nations of the world; and as we keep our faith and 
euard our honor, so shall we be judged and esteemed. Congress can 
better afford to yield to a liberal construction of the treaty than abate 
one jot or tittle the smallest right guaranteed under its provisions. 
This application for the admission of New Mexico is not only based 
on her clear right independent of the treaty, but on the treaty itself; 
and the question reduces itself not to what may be desirable or ex- 
pedient, or whether there will be more power in the Senate or on this 
loor, but what is the entire duty of Congress in the premises, 

I might rest with confidence the cause of New Mexico just here; but 
being anxious to make it doubly sure, I desire to claim that under a 
fair interpretation of the treaty the ratio prescribed at its date should 
be the governing one, and the only one, and not the ratio now. 

Florida, with a treaty stipulation similar to the ninth article of the 
Mexican treaty, claimed admission on this ground, and was admitted 
with aless population than prescribed as the ratio at that time. The 
sixth article of the treaty with Spain by which Florida was ceded says: 

That the inhabitants of the territories which His Catholic Majesty cedes to the 
United States by this treaty shall be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States as soon as may be consistent with the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
and admitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges, rights, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. Sumner, with an ever-jealous regard to a faithful performance 
of our treaty obligations and the doing of exact justice by the whole 
country, in the greatest speech of his life, “ The crime against Kan- 
sus,” lays down the same rule. In volume 4, page 220, of his Works, 
he Says: 

If any ratio is to be made the foundation of binding rule, it should at least be that 
which prevailed when Kansas was acquired from France, under solemn stipula- 
tion that it should be incorporated in the Union of the United States and admitted 
as soon as possible, according tothe principles of the Federal Constitution. 

And in doing this he referred to the treaty stipulations with Florida, 
and incorporated into his speech the memorial of the people of that 
State, 

Mr. Sumner was a great international lawyer, and this rule has 
much force, having received his sanction; tried by it, New Mexico 
ust be admitted, because at the date of the treaty the ratio was 
about eighty thousand. There is no escape from this position. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask, and appeal to this House, if with such a 
record as this; with 135,000 people with neither county nor territorial 
debt to speak of; with good credit; with good public schools liber- 
ally supported; witha fixed and permanent population; with sub- 
stantial wealth; with a traffic and internal commerce of her own, 
built up with her own energies and without aid ; with such agricultu- 
ral, pastoral, and mineral resources, such a brilliant future; with 
more population than some of the States now in the Union have, and 
more than fifteen States had when they were admitted into the Union ; 
with precedent, and, above all, with treaty obligations thrown around 
her, is it strange or unnatural that New Mexico should ask admission 
into the Union, a seat at the table of States, and a right to local self- 
government? Is it not stranger that, under all these circumstances, 
that admission has been so long delayed and an act of obvious justice 
to her people so deliberately evaded by the Congress of the United 
States? 

She has seen other States admitted and her claims ignored; she has 
passed and presented memorials but to see them cast aside without 
action, She now brings you the last appeal, praying for admission, with 
the earnest hope that the unjust discrimination and distinction made 
in her ease in the past be no longer continued against ber. The peo- 
ple of New Mexico are becoming sensitive on the subject of admission 
into the Union, and wonder if the unvarying precedents and constant 
practice of this Government for three-quarters of a century can be 
departed from in her case, and the treaty stipulation, made so strong 
in their behalf, means anything, or if its obligations in respeet to them 
can be slighted and disregarded and there be no appeal. There is cer- 
tainly no good reason for this treatment on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Nothing can be urged against the people of New Mexico. 


They are loyal and law-abiding, peaceable, well-disposed, and 
wedded to our institutions. They love our country, our Union, and 
our laws. Though our adopted sons by the fortunes of war, their con 
duct during the rebellion furnishes a bright example of patriotism 
and loyalty which certainly deserves a better recognition now than 
injustice and diserimination. 

The admission of New Mexico has been too long postponed; this 
simple act of justice too long delayed. It isa question which addresses 
itself now to the nation’s conscience, to be settled in the light of 
precedent and treaty obligations, and demands immediate action. 
The time for indifference and delay has long since passed. 


HISTORY AND RESOURCES OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Speaker, New Mexico being so little known beyond her borders, 
with the view of substantiating to some extent my statements in 
respect to her great wealth, I beg the indulgence of the House for 
a few moments longer, that I may refer brietly to her history, loea- 
tion, and relations to the whole country, as also furnish some statis 
tical information as to her resources. 

New Mexico is a portion of that vast territory, an empire within 
itself, which was acquired by the United States from Mexico. 

As early as the year 1526, and within thirty-four years after the 
discovery by Columbus, bold and adventurous leaders of Spanish col 
onists were traversing her plains, crossing her rivers and mountains, 
in search of the far-famed El Dorado and the fountain of perpetual 
youth, stimulated and quickened in their arduous undertakings by 
the traditions and tales of the natives that both might be found in 
the land toward the going down of the sun. 

New Mexico was known to the Europeans nearly a century before 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and two centuries before the De« 
laration of Independence. She has passed under and formed a por 
tion of the history of three governments. If the date of the taking 
of the city of Mexico and the imprisonment of Montezuma, in L519, 
by Cortez, in the name of his master, the King of Spain, perfected 
as it was by the boldest act of perfidy and cruelty on record, can be 
assumed as the time when Mexico became a portion of the colonial 
possessions of Spain, then for more than three hundred years she 
was a province of that kingdom and ruled by her kings. In L&I! 
Mexican independence was established, and she became a part of the 
republic of Mexico, and continued so until 1848, since which time 
she has been a Territory of the United States. 

Santa Fé, the capital, is the oldest town in the United States except 
San Augustine, Florida, and has always been the seat of the civil and 
military government under Spain, Mexico, and the United States, and 
the chief commercial city of the Territory. “ Te Deum laudamus” was 
sung, as it is now, in her churches two hundred and tifty years ago. 
And her palace, old and unique, but dear to the people, furnishes a 
home for the present governor, as it has done for his long line of Mexi 
can and Spanish predecessors reaching back for nearly three hundred 
years. 

Her claims to an old civilization, large population, and immense 
wealth anterior to the advent of the Europeans is not only contirmed 
by history, but by the frequent discoveries of the ruins of ancient 
cities, canals, and mines at this day in portions of the Territory, the 
people of the cities, as tradition teaches, being tributary to the princes 
of Montezuma, and her mines worked to increase their fabulous wealth. 
The people found in New Mexico by the Europeans were the descend 
ants of the Aztecs—the Pueblo Indians—now reduced to twenty 
villages and about eight thousand souls, the last remnant of the wor 
shipers of the sun. ‘They are a quiet, peaceable, self-sustaining, and 
well-behaved people, dependent on agriculture and stock-raising for 
means of support. They are honest and law-abiding. In twenty 
six years only about three of all their number have been charged 
with crime. Such a parallel cannot be found in the history of this or 
any other country; and so successfully have they resisted contact with 
European and American civilization in its best and worst forms, that 
the accounts given of them—the names of their villages, their eus- 
toms, manners, modes of dress, and means of support—by Cabeza de 
Baca and Coronado, three hundred years ago, so faithfully translated 
and graphically described by Mr. Bancroft, would be true and perfect 
history to-day. 

New Mexico, according to its present boundaries, is included be- 
tween 32° and 37° north latitude and 103° and 109° west longitude, 
lies south of Colorado and east of Arizona Territories, and embraces 
an area of 121,000 square miles, or about 77,000,000 acres of land, 
7,000,000 of which, it is estimated, are now covered by private land 
grants and military and Indian reservations, leaving 70,000,000 acres 
of public domain. 

The Territory is more than three times as large as Ohio, one hun- 
dred and sixteen times as large as Rhode Island, three times as large 
as all New England, and larger than New England and New York. 
The average altitude in the southern portion of the Territory is 
about 4,000 and in the northern portion about 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The great chain of the Rocky Mountains, stretch 
ing from British America into the republic of Mexico, passes throug! 
the middle and western portion of the Territory, which is watered by 
the Rio Grande, Pecos, San Juan, Red, Mora, and Puerco Rivers, ani 
many other smaller streams. ‘The Rio Grande, the largest of the riy 
ers, is the “ Nile” of America, and runs from north to south through 
the middle portion of the Territory. The valleys on both sides em- 
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brace as rich lands as can be found in the world; having been culti- 
vated for more than two centuries, they grow richer instead of their 
strength being depleted, owing to the matter and debris deposited 
from the river at each irrigation. 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH. 

In the southern portion of the Territory, which is about the latitude 
of Montgomery, Alabama, snow is almost unknown. In the northern 
portion, however, we have snow; but it never lasts more than a few 
days, except high up in the mountains. The summers at Sante ré 
are never oppressive. The highest observed temperature during the 
year 1572 was 85° and the mean of the temperature for the year 45°. 
* , . i ‘ \4 . le 

Dr. Kenon, one of our leading physicians at Santa Fé, formerly sur- 
geon in the United States Army, says: 

‘The lowest death-rate from tubercular disease in America is in New Mexico. The 
censuses of 1860 and 1870 give 25 percent. in New England, 14 in Minnesota, from 5 
to 6 in the different Southern States, and 3 per cent. in New Mexico. 

I have never known a case of bronchitis brought here that was not vastly im- 
proved or altogether cured ; and asthma as well. 

I have no doubt that when means of access to this country are better, and there- 
fore being better known, it will rival or supersede Florida, Madeira, Nice, or 
Dr. Bennett's much-vaunted paradise of Mentone as a sanitarium. The country is 
far distant from cither ocean; it is utterly free from all causes of disease, The at- 
mosphere is almost as dry as that of Egypt. The winters are so mild that there 
are not ten days in the whole year an invalid cannot take exercise in the open air. 
The summers are so cool, that in midsummer one or two blankets are necessary to 


sleep under. he whole Territory has been always astonishingly free from epi- 
demic disease, 


Dr. McKee, formerly professor in Jefferson College, Louisville, and 
late surgeon in our volunteer forces, in his book on the resources of 
New Mexico, says: 

The climate of New Mexico is very salubrions and bracing; in fact, it is unsur- 
mased by thatof any other Territory or State in the United States. The atmosphere 
1s light and dry, even electrical and invigorating to such an extent as to make life 
and existence a delight, independent of any other source of enjoyment. 

RESOURCES. 

The resourees of New Mexico are principally agricultural, pastoral, 
and mineral. The whole Territory abounds in fertile valleys, whose 
soil isas rich as can be found in any portion of the United States. She 
excels as a wheat-producing country, and with means of transporta- 
tion her flour will be sold in competition with thé flour of Kansas 
and Missouri on the Missouri River. Irrigation is necessary to insure 
crops, but the large yield more than compensates for this extra ex- 
pense and labor not incurred in countries where irrigation is not neces- 
Bary. 

It may not he improper here to refer to the grapes of New Mexico 
and her capacity as a wine-producing country, which is certainly not 
surpassed in the United States. The valleys of the Rio Grande and 
Pecos Rivers especially produce grapes in the greatest profusion. 
Although cultivated in a rude and imperfect way as yet, the wine 
produced is a good table wine, and compares favorably with many of 
the Rhine wines. In the town of Bernalillo alone, with about five 
hundred inhabitants, there are annually produced five hundred bar- 
rels of wine, one-halfof which is consumed in the town and the other 
half sold at from fifty to sixty dollars per barrel. It is estimated that 
an acre of land well set with grape-bearing vines is worth from three 
to five hundred dollars per acre, and that in the valley of the Rio 
Grande the area of the grape lands is about one thousand square 
miles or about six hundred and forty thousand acres, and on the 
Pecos River about three hundred thousand acres. As early as 1804 
Baron Humboldt was at El Paso, and in his book on New Spain 
RLYS : 

‘The environs of El Paso are a delicious country, which resembles the most beauti- 
ful parts of Andalusia. The fields are cultivated in corn and wheat. The vineyards 
producecxcellent wines, which are preferred even to the wines of Parrasand New Biscay. 

This grape-growing area extends up the Rio Grande River into New 
Mexico, a distance of about three hundred miles, in which fruits of 
all kinds can be raised. 

PASTORAL RESOURCES. 

The broad plateaus of New Mexico are covered with the richest 
and most nutritious grasses known, the grama grass principally, and 
they can never be used for anything but grazing purposes, and New 
Mexico is claiined to-day, as she is without doubt, the best grazing 
and stock-producing country in the United States, and will continue 
to be so. Stock is never housed and never fed, therefore the cost is 
but trifling compared with other portions of the country. No per- 
son who has paid any attention to stock-raising in New Mexico, and 
especially sheep, but has enjoyed a large return for the labor and 
capital invested. Some of our citizens own from sixty to one hun- 
red thousand head of sheep, many from ten to twenty thousand, and 
some as high as twenty thousand head of cattle. ~The climate is so 
dry and mild that epidemics never occur among the sheep or cattle. 

One-half or more of all the lands of New Mexico are grazing lands, 
say forty million acres, and never can be used for any other purposes ; 
and even if by a system of artesian wells or reservoirs waters could 
be collected and had in abundance for purposes of irrigation or agri- 
culture, these lands would not be used for these purposes, because 
stock-raising is more profitable. 

In 1871 Colonel J. F. Chaves, in a letter to Governor Arny, esti- 
nfated the number of sheep in New Mexico to be 1,500,000, This being 
the case, we can safely estimate the whole number now to be 3,500,000. 
Governor Arny, in his book on New Mexico, page 45, says: 

For the profitable raising of horses, mules, cattle, goats, and sheep, and on the 


most extensive scale, no portion of the world can rival this district. Its mijq 
cimate presents no rigors, while its mountain slopes, valleys, and plains are yy. 
limited extents of pasturage. 

And again, at page 41, he says: 

Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona are pastoral countries, unsurpassed in tho 
United States for the rearing of stock with but little expense and in great abyy- 
dance ; the climate, the nature of the country, and abundance of nutritious grassi-x 
throughout the year fit this country peculiarly for the rearing of sheep pall cote 
with no expense but that of a few herders to look after them, as they are never fed 
or housed at any season of the year. \ f 

The natural configuration of this vast Rocky Mountain region is not the least of 
the many desirable advantages it presents. Itis situated many thousand feet aboy., 
tide-water, fanned by the purest atmosphere, and oo with innumerable sa)y, 
brious streams running from the mountain springs and furnishing pure water, oy. 
of the essential elements for the sustenance of both man and beast. This country 
has a high and dry range, so conducive to the health of all animals, especial|) 
sheep, which animal, I believe, if properly reared and improved, will prove a greate; 
source of wealth than even our untold and vast mineral deposits, 

Our mesas and mountain gorges and many portions of our valleys are most 
prolific in a variety of herbage suitable for all classes of animals, but especial], 
adapted to sheep, and during winter they afford a supply of pasturage so abundait 
that no additional food is required. The animals can have access to a continuous 
supply of good food and pure water during the winter, and by a judicious manage. 
ment the only expense of rearing sheep and cattle in this country is the hire of 
herders, which is comparatively a tritle. 

This combines the unanimous testimony of all people who have 
visited New Mexico, and of those who have written on her resources, 
There is no doubt or question about the accuracy of these statements 
in any respect. ’ 

In regard to the mineral resources of New Mexico, which all agree 
combine all varieties and in the greatest abundance, I beg only to 
place before Congress the testimony of scientific men known to the 
whole country, and who haye no interest in New Mexico. 

General William J. Palmer, new president of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway Company, ix his report of surveys across the conti- 
nent in 1867~68, on the thirty-second and thirty-fifth parallels, for a 
route extending the Kansas Pacific Railway, says on pages 90-93, in 
substance, that coal is found on the line from the Raton Mountains to 
Albuquerque, and further down the Rio Grande to El Paso, a dis- 
tance of about five hundred miles, and from the Rio Grande River, at 
Albuquerque, west as far as the Moqui villages, a distance of ono 
hundred and fifty miles. And in places where examined he says 
(page 90) this: 

Coal apparently is as good as the Westmoreland coal of Pennsylvania. 


In concluding this subject, (page 95 of his report,) General Palmer 
says: 

The coal trade will in all likelihood be one of the largest sources of business the 
road will have, and if they prove as well adapted to the reduction of iron, as they un- 
doubtedly are to locomotive use, the supplies at Cafion City, Vermajo, Placer Mount- 
ains, and along the Rio Grande, will prove of the greatest value in consequence of 
their occurring in connection with rich beds of iron ore and close to limestone, 
and before long we may expect this country to be filled with furnaces and rolling. 
mills like the rugged mountains of Wales. 


General Palmer further says in his report (page 125) that— 


The deposits of iron are numerous, and mentions that several veins of magnetic 
and specular iron ores were found, and on that portion of the line in New Mexico. 


He also says: 


Gold, silver, copper, lead, China clay, salt ; all these have been developed in great 
abundance, 


On page 137 he says: 


On the San Ysidro Mountain (which is in New Mexico) there are numerous lodes 
of copper, as well as silver and gold, which were worked many years ago, before 
the memory of the oldestinhabitant. The ruins of numerous furnaces and arastras 
are to be seen. 


He further says, pages 147, 148: 


From the above necessarily hasty repertoire, which follows consecutively along 
the route, it is clear that the hills and mountains over this extended range contain 
an amount of mineral wealth of all kinds, the useful as well as the precious, which 
may be considered practically inexhaustible. Furthermore, that these subterra- 
nean treasures are not confined to a few localities far apart, but have a remarkable 
diffusion along the route. Indeed, from the Arkansas River to the western spurs 
of the Caek thee, near San Francisco, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, the 
mountains, which one is never out of sight of, may almost be said to possess con- 
tinuous deposits of one kind or another of valuable mineral, which, beginning with 
the coal and iron of Colorado, end only with the quicksilver of New Almaden. 


It will be borne in mind that in this survey there accompanied 
General Palmer a number of scientific gentlemen, mineralogists and 


geologists, among whom may be mentioned Professor Le Conte, of 
Philadelphia. 

Hon. Rossiter W. Raymond, commissioner of mining statistics, who 
is known and conceded to be one of the best mining engineers in 
the world and the acknowledged head of the profession in the United 
States,and a man of undoubted integrity, in speaking of New Mexico, 
in his report for 1871, says: 


The climate of New Mexico is mild and healthy, the sky as clear as that of Italy, 
and the air transparent and pure. In fact, the very act of breathing in this country 
makes existence in ita pleasure. The soil is fertile wherever water for irrigation 
isathand. Most of the plains are covered with a very nutritious grass, (gram 
grass.) The mountains are covered with pine, cedar, oak, &c., and, together with 
the flowery meadows in the valleys, present a ay pleasing aneneey to the eye. _ 

The mountains between Taos, Picuris, and Embuda contain gold mines, which 
have been worked in former years. The mountains and gulches near Mora contain 
float quartz and gold, but are not much prospected. Some gold has been brought 
to Santa Fé during the past yearfrom San Juan, but no particulars could be learned 
about it. Excellent fire-clay exists near Santa Fé. 

Near Santa Fé two veins of anthracite coal are opened five feet in width. Itcon- 
tains 87.5 per cent. of fixed carbon, and when burning shows only the blue flame of 
carbonic oxide. As far as its practical application for all practical purposes is con- 
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corned it is undoubtedly fully equal to Pennsylvania anthracite, and really the best 
fuel so far discovered in the W est. y y : 

wo miles north of Santa Fé a layer of coal mixed with iron pyrites occurs, 

Coal crops out near Taos. 

A large lode of specular iron has been found of late near Embuda, between Taos 

nd Santa Fé, 

5 al has been made to smelt iron, although it exists in great abundance 
and of great purity in the immediate vicinity of anthracite coal and contiguous to 
tire-clays and limestone. a ; ; 

Sooner or later it will be known that New Mexico need not shrink from a com- 
parison with her sister Territories, none of them surpassing her in natural resources 
and riches, and many of them stand below her in the scale. 

he following minerals are known to exist: Gold, silver, lead ores, coupe, manga- 
nese, iron ores, carbonate, hematite, specular iron, magnetite, coal, anthracite, bitu- 
minous, saltin springs and lakes, precious stones, garnets, turquoise, opal, quick- 
silver, soda, gypsum, lime, cement, sulphur, sulphuret of iron, chromic iron, &c. 

Dr. McKee in speaking of our mines, after reciting the vast amounts 
of gold and silver produced by the mines of Nevada and California, 
says: 

New Mexico will yield equally as much, or even more, for the metals are known 
to exist within her inthe greatest abundance, and capital only is required todevelop 
the hidden treasures. 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office in his report for 1368, 
page 54, says: 

Valuable minerals are found in every portion of New Mexico. In numerous 
localities may now be seen shafts and drifts, the work of former generations, and 
the only monuments left of their energy, activity, and industry, while the almost 
daily discovery of new lodes of goldand silver bearing quartz and auriferous placers 
indicate that mining operations in the future will be as productive as in the past, 
(as in the days of Montezuma and Cortez.) 


Dr. F. V. Hayden, United States geologist, in a partial examination 
of the mines of New Mexico, reports the following minerals of com- 
mercial value: 


Tron pyrites, copper pyrites.—Mostly auriferous, widely distributed in veins over 
the flanks of the Rocky Mountains in New Mexico, and in numerous lesser chains 
of granitic and metamorphic rocks. 

Malachite, green vitriol, blue vitriol.—Principally from decompositions of the above 
wherever the ores have been exposed to weathering. Widely distributed in veins 
over the flanks of the Rocky Mountains in New Mexico, and in numerous lesser 
ohains of granitic and metamorphic rocks. 

Zincblende, (often argentiferous.)—Sandia, &c. 

Galena, (often argentiferous.)\—Maxwell’s, near Mora. 

Brittle silver.—Maxwell’s, near Mora. 

Fahlerz.—Maxwell’s, near Mora. 

Specular iron ore.—Real Dolores, near Ortiz mine. 

Red and brown hematite.—W idely distributed; Old Placer, &c. 

Magnetic pyrites.—New Placer. 

Coal.—Raton Mountains, Maxwell's, Real Dolores, &c 

Cerussite.—Maxwell's. 

Anglesite.—Maxwell's. 

Native gold.—Arroyo Hondo, Moreno, Brahm lode, New Placer, &c. 

Native silver —Maxwell's, 

Horn silver.—Maxwell's. 

Titanic iron ore.—Real Dolores. 

Smithsonite.—Sandia. 

Silver glance.—Moreno, New and Old Placers. 

Lightand dark ruby silver.—Maxwell's. 

Spathie and micacious iron ores.—Real Dolores. 

Turquoise.—Cerrillos, between Santa Fé and San Lazaro Mountains. 


Professor Hayden says in his report, page 130: 


The valuable ores abound almost everywhere in the granite and gneiss of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the economic question is not to find the material, but the 
capital and labor with which to work. The country over which these investigations 
were made is replete with those minerals which by their decomposition are found 
by experience to most enrich the soil, as it is with the before-mentioned minerals of 
commercial value. 

ANTHRACITE COAL AND IRON. 


Professors Owen and Cox, eminent geologists from the State of 
Indiana, in their report on the minerals of New Mexico, say: 

Near the Placer Mountain we examined a bed, almost five feet thick, of the best 
anthracite, altered by porphyritic contact. 

Anthracite coal, (from Placer Mountain.)—Luster bright, submetallic fracture, 
conchoidal. Resembles in outward appearance the anthracite from Pennsylvania: 
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Having seen a hand specimen which we recognized as excellent anthracite, we 
were especially desirous to visit this locality from which it was obtained, and we 
did so beforeleaving. The entrance to it is a ravine, with slaty rock for a few feet 
over theroof. * * * The coal-bed is very accessible and easily worked ; it meas- 
ures from four feet eight inches to four feet ten inches in thickness, and is gener- 
ally very free from earthy or other impurities. It seems a true anthracite, not 
semi-bituminous, but as destitute of bitumen as the Pennsylvania variety. 


Comparisons of coal, 


f 1. PENNSYLVANIA AN'(HRACITE. 
Fixed carbon 
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‘ 2. ANTHRACITE COAL FROM PLACER MOUNTAIN. 
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(Analysis by Professor Cox.—Owen and Cox's Re port on Mines of New Mexico, 
Page oe.) 


Says Professor Cox: 


It will be seen from the analysis that the fixed carbon in the two is nearly the 
same; the Placer Mountain coal contains a little more volatile combustible matter 
and moisture, while the Pennsylvania coal has the largest quantity of ash.—Owen 
and Cox’s Report, page 59. P 

Dr. McKee also in his book, page 95, in reference to anthracite coal 
and iron in New Mexico, says: 


Good iron ore is also obtained at Placer Mountain, near the center of the Terri- 
tory. Here it is not so abundant as at the Mimbres; but inasmuch as itis only six 
miles distant from an anthracite coal-bed, it is more valuable on that account. 
This anthracite bed is in a ravine, very accessible and very easily worked, only 
twenty-three miles south of Santa Fé. The coal is of an excellent quality, as good 
as the best Pennsylvania, and is entirely free from bitumen. ‘The vein is from four 
to five feet wide, clean and free from all impurities.—Professor McKee's New Mexico. 
&c., page 5. 

Commissioner Raymond in his report of 1870, pages 414-417, in 
speaking of mines of New Mexico, and especially anthracite coal, 
Says: 

The occurrence of anthracite coal in workable beds in the Western Territories 
near the gold and silver districts, is of such great importance that I cannot co 
clude this report on New Mexico without giving a detailed desc ription of the an- 
thracite mines at the Old Placer Mountain. They are situated near the north 
western foot-hills of that range, about twenty-three miles southwest of Santa Fb 


and respectively four and one-half and six miles from the mining town of 
Dolores. * ® * 


The coal from the coal mines to be described in the following presents all these 
qualities, and there is consequently no doubt that it is really anthracite. 

After referring to the locality of the mines and to what extent they 
had been worked, he says: 


About 280 tons of coal have been taken from this mine. 


t 


hi al ile 
* * o . 


It showsall the qualities 
of a true anthracite and contains 87.5 per cent. of fixed carbon. * * * As th 


material does not coke in the least, it is evident from this test that it is perfectly 
adapted to use in blast furnaces, though it will require a higher pressure of blast, 
on account of its density, than charcoal or coke. 


In every county in the southern portion of New Mexico silver, cop 
per, and lead mines have been discovered, and some of them are now 
being worked. The productsof the Silver City mines in Grant County, 
worked without improved machinery, are about $10,000 in silver per 
week. The ore from the copper mines in this county is transported 
six hundred miles in wagons, and shipped to Baltimore for smelting. 
On the completion of the Texas and Pacifie Railway through 
Southern New Mexico, it is estimated that the yield from copper 
mines will be greater than from any portion of the United States. 
Some of the copper mines worked by the Spaniards more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the ores taken to the city of Mex 
ico, are now being worked. In all portions of the Territory old mines 
and shafts may be found, but more particularly in Grant, Dota Ana, 
Santa Fé, Santa Afia, and Socorro Counties. 

Dr. Wizlezeines, a scientific German miner, who examined New Mex 
ico before the annexation of the United States, says: 

A third much-neglected branch of industry in New Mexico are the mines, Great 
many now deserted mining places in New Mexico prove that mining was pursued 
with greater zeal in the old Spanish times than at present. 

Again: 

The mountainous portions of New Mexico are very rich in gold, copper, iron, and 
silver. Iron, though so abundantly found, is overlooked. Coal has also been dis- 
covered in different localities. 

A very recent report made by Professor C. D. Wilbur, of Chicago, 
Illinois, known to be one of the ablest scientific minds in the coun- 
try, with a practical experience, extending over twenty years, in in- 
specting and studying the coal-fields and iron deposits of Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, and reporting thereon, and personally 
known to many gentlemen on this floor, in speaking of the Trinidad 
coals in Southern Colorado, says: 

We trace the same system to the west and southward to Cimarron, New Mexico; 
thence to Santa Fé and beyond, where this system of coal deposits has been changed 
to anthracite by the same forces or causes as have produced the anthracite coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

The distance between the points here spoken of is more than two 
hundred miles, and adjacent to these coal-tields iron ore in great 
quantities has been discovered. 

In the same report Professor Wilbur further says: 

The coals of this region, which may be referred to as the Trinidad coals, because 
by that name they are readily known, are much superior to the Colorado coals found 
in the vicinity of Caiion City and Denver. They are by far the best that have been 
discovered in the Rocky Mountains. They are equal to the best bituminous coals 
of Illinois, Ohio, or Pennsylvania. 

He further says: 


In proof of this statement I will quote from the report of Mr. Filers before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers at Easton, Pennsylvania, October 22, 1573, 
on coke made from Trinidad coal: 

“ This is the first good coke for smelting purposes ever made from lignite alone in 
America. It has so far always been found necessary to mix bituminous coal, from 
the coal measures, tar, or similar material, with lignite, in orderto produce a coke, 
which even then was in most cases only an indifferent fuel for the shaft-furnace, 

‘* The coke here presented will answer for all purposes of lead and copper smelting 
in shaft-furnaces, and if made in proper coke-ovens it will probably be sufliciently 
dense to carry the high smelting columns of the iron blast-furnace. One pound of 
Trinidad coal furnishes 4.25 cubic feet of purified gas without the use of an ex- 
hauster, and 55 per cent. of the coal remains as coke.” 

The importance of this bed of coal for the metallurgical purposes of the far 
West cannot be overrated when we know that at present eastern coke costs at Den- 
ver twenty-two dollars, and at Salt Lake City thirty dollars per ton. The recent 
analvsis of Dr. J. A. Sewell, State chemist of Illinois, made late in December, 1873, 
still better confirms our statement as to the extra value of these coals. The analy- 
ses were made from the New Mexico and Trinidad coals with the same results. 
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LABORATORY UNiverstry OF ILLinors, December 16, 1873. | of doing so during all this time New Mexico has been constantly sy}. 


Reantitaof analysis of coals sent me by Professor C. LD. Wilbur from New Mexico, 
December 4, leas: 
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Coke firm and very persistent; ash light, resembling the ash of wood. It con- 
tains a trace of silver. The coal bears only a slight trace of sulphur. It yields 
splendid ilominating gas. For locomotive use these coals must rank among the 
very best The coke is the most firm and persistent of any I have ever seen. 

. ; J. H. SEWELL, M. D., 
Analytical Chemist, Illinois State University. 


Professor Wilbur adds: 


It would seem that nothing more could be said setting forth the quality of New 
Mexico and Trinidad coals 


It will be borne in mind that these great coal-fields are distant 
from Kansas City, Missouri, about seven hundred miles, and from the 
coals of the State of Kansas at Minporia about five hundred and 
seventy-five miles, there being no coal between Emporia and the 
Rocky Mountains. Now, owing to the superiority of the New Mexico 
coals, the facility with which they ean be mined, the New Mexico coal 
ean be transported to Atchison, on the Missouri River, and sold in 
competition with the Kansas and Missouri coals, On this point Pro- 
fessor Wilbur says: 


We are aware that the Kansas coals are reached between Emporia and Topeka, 
and that there will be competition at Emporia, (Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Rail 
way crossing.) but the extraordinary quality of the New Mexico coals will as cer- 
tainly bear these ratesas the best Blossburgh, Hocking Valley, and Pittsburgh coals 
now bear the same rates in Chicago, 

The Kansas and Misseuri coals are far inferior in quality and must. fail in any 
comparison with these already described. Besides, the Kansas coals are very 
caree, occurring in thin veins and patches, and are mined at great expense per ton. 
It isdiffieult todetermine the number of tons per day that would be required to be 
distributed between Cimarron, New Mexico, and Atchison, Kansas, within three 
years from the completion of the read. It must be understood that the entire sup- 
ply of coal for the great Arkansas Valley, to the extent of fifty miles on each side of 
the railroad or river, must come from New Mexico. Add to this the supply of the 
plains from Granada to Cimarron, two hundred and three miles, not only for the 
towns and stations but for every farm and ranch, and for every mill and mann- 
factory, and also for smelting works, to say nothing of coals for locomotive uses, 
and it is certain that the coal transportation must be immense. 

We do not overestimate it when we put the daily demand at three thousand tons, 
or three hundred carloads, or ten trains of thirty cars each. 

As soon as the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad is completed to Cimarron, 
every station from that point becomes a coal depot for the surrounding country, 
and is furnished with a reliable first-class coal mine to all intents and purposes, so 
that every farmer and ranchman can certainly depend on his supply of the best 
coal at very cheap rates, 


The country described here extends from the Missouri River to the 
Arkansas River, and up that stream to the base of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, the commencement of these coal-fields, and embraces an area 
of two hundred and fifty million acres of farming and grazing lands, 
fuel for three-fourths of which must be supplied from the Neavy Mexico 
coals. On this point, in the report referred to, Professor Wilbur fur- 
ther says: 

The coal region so briefly described-in this pees is a portion of the largest coal- 
field in the world. It reaches from the British possessions far into Mexico, over 
fifteen hundred miles in length, and is from one hundred and fifty to four hundred 
miles in width, all embraced in the tertiary and cretaceous formations of the West- 
ern Territories. The relation of this magnificent coal-tield both to the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the plains is the basis of a new empire. 

Che plains have no fuel, and the Rocky Mountains are plethoric with valuable 
ores. Their bases are iron, their sides gold, and their summits silver. Coal is so 
placed in the foot-hills and lower ranges as to be most accessible both to the farmer 
ov herdsinen and the miner, whose united industries will soon develop the region 
so long known as the American desert. 

Ile concludes by saying: 


Ten years ago the mineral wealth of New Mexico was hardly supposed to exist. 
It is now known to be immense, far surpassing the wealth of ‘‘Ormus or of Ind.” 
The entire Territory needs to be minutely studied and examined, not by mere 
amateur fossil-pickers and specimen hunters, or by the innocent bands annually 
sent out by eastern colleges, who are predestined to find a “new species,” write a 
monogram, and have one day of glitter as heroes in some metropolitan newspaper, 
but by practical mineralogists and geologists whose character and success will 
command the attention and confidence of capitalists of America and Europe. 


Such is the testimony of impartial and disinterested witnesses as 
to our mineral wealth. I have no disposition to add one word; they 
speak for New Mexico much better than I can, except to say that the 
explorations westof the one hundredth meridian, now being conducted 
under the supervision of General Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, 
known as the “Wheeler expedition,” because they are immediately 
under the charge of Lieutenant Wheeler, one of the ablest engineers in 
our service, promises not only a confirmation of the above statements, 
but beneficial results in bringing before the whole country exact 
and accurate information of the geology and mineralogy of a portion 
of our continent now almost unknown. 

From these facts it is safe to conclude that New Mexico must some 
day become, as indeed the whole Rocky Mountain region, not only a 


stock-growing and mining country, but also manufacturing to a great 


extent. It is often asked if New Mexico has such elements of great 
wealth, why is it in twenty-five years she has not made greater prog- 


ress? The answer to this is, that under the treaty the United States 
promised to protect the people from Indian depredations, but instead 






















jected to Indian wars, which have prevented all progress. Now that 


Indian hostilities have ceased, New Mexico is making wonderful prog- 
ress. 

Most all other Territories and States have had assistance in some 
form or other in building railways; New Mexico has had none. 
Heretofore too little attention has been paid to the wants of the great 
Rocky Mountain regions. They embrace an empire in themselves, ay 
will in the future rival even the Atlantic and Mississippi Valley States 
in contributing to the wealth of the entire country, and adding to 
the greatness and glory of the Republic. 

The various chains of mountains in the United States, with theiy 
minerals, maintain peculiar relations to the whole country and its 
commerce, 

The mountains of old New England! We love her people as chil- 


dren only love a father; we hold them in the same grateful rever- 


ence that youth has for old age. They have given the country an in- 
telligent, God-fearing, and liberty-loving people, and the Republic a 
whole race of distinguished statesmen. In addition to this they 
have their placein our internal commerce: they furnish, and will eon- 
tinne todo so, that which we cannot spare, the granite and marble 
that lift to the skies our lofty public edifices and give strength to 
our less imposing but palatial residences, 

Farther to the West and South the Alleghany Mountains and their 
grand system and far-reaching ramifications have done and will con- 
tinue to do their great office in supplying the coal and iron and build- 
ing up manufactories between the East and the Mississippi Valley, but 
their capacity and transportation unite in saying beyond this you 
cannot go, here you must stop; your boundaries are fixed, and you 
territory determined. From the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific coast, 
a distance of near two thousand miles, nature has not been unmindful 
of the wants of those who are scattered over this vast area, nor of the 
wants of the unborn millions that must come after them; but with 
her unsparing and generous hand she has stored away in her great 
storehouse, the Rocky Mountains, not only the coal, iron, lead, and 
copper that will furnish the basis of a thousand industries and be re- 
quired for thousands of years to come, but the gold and silver that 
must not only ultimately redeem our present national debt, but sup- 
ply our wants in the great future. 

The Rocky Mountains not only maintain a peculiar relation to the 
great plains that lie between her base on the Missouri River, so ably 
set forth by Professor Wilbur, but with the whole country. The 
Mississippi Valley and the Pacific coast are no longer divided by an 
inseparable barrier; they have shaken hands across the back-bone 
of the continent, and become wedded in a common interest, the cere- 
mony having been performed in the presence of the majestic and 
snow-clad peaks of the Sierra Nevadas who stood as the grand and 
silent witnesses to this happy union, which has been recently more 
closely strengthened by bands of iron. 

The Rocky Mountainsrest on vast coal-beds. Here, in the not very far 
future, we must go for coal, the great desideratum of our civilization, the 
basis of almost all power and nearly of all wealth, without which the 
world would suddenly stop, but with which it will move on to new 
and astonishing conquests in science, art, mechanics, and manufac- 
tures. 

By an unnatural usurpation cotton was once called and believed by 
some to be king; but time and the natural laws of commerce havo 
served to dispel this delusion, and coal, with his ebon brow, has come 
to the front and by unanimous consent been crowned king forever ; 
and from his dark throne, with his brother iron, wields the scepter of 
empire over all human industries, his realms being measured only by 
man’s ingenuity. 

In the United States, the home and throne of this king is in the 
Rocky Mountains; his children live and rule in the Alleghanies and 
the Mississippi Valley. The Rocky Mountains will play no ordinary 
or secondary partin the future of this country. So long unknown, 
light is beginning to dawn; we are but catching glimpses of the fu- 
ture grandeur and glory of this great empire. 

In New Mexico the time is not far distant when a thousand fur- 
naces for the reduction of ores will light up the sides of her vast 
mountains, and this ore, drawn by a thousand engines busy by day 
and by night, will be poured into the lap of the Mississippi Valley ; 
and millions of sheep, cattle, and horses will feed on her boundless 
plateaus. 


Civil Rights, 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES L. ALCORN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 22, 1874. 


The Serate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 1) supplementary to the 
act entitled “An act to protect all citizens of the United States in their civil rights 
and to furnish the means for their vindication,” passed April 9, 1866— 


Mr. ALCORN said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: I did not intend to appear before the Senate in the 
capacity of a speaker upon this occasion ; but I have concluded that 1 
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could not well discharge the duty which I owe to my constituents 
without being heard upon the bill now under consideration. 

It has been said that there are those advocating the passage of this 
pill who do not desire that itshould becomealaw. Icannot say how 
true that is. Ican only speak for myself, that while I advocate it, I 
desire in my soul that it should become the law of this land, and I 
have reasons for this declaration and for this desire. I represent in 
my person and the cause which I advocate to-day strongly the result 
of the revolution in which we have been engaged. From the South 
Icome. From among the slave-holding class I come. Born in the 
midst of slavery, identified all my life with the institution, a rebel in 
the revolution, to-day an advocate for the civil-rights bill, am I 
prompted: by the desire to secure the colored vote, as has been charged 
to those who support this bill? If moved by no higher considera- 
tion than this, then my position here and my advocacy of this bill 
would be deplorable indeed. But I am moved, I trust, by higher con- 
siderations than these. Let me now, in order that I may be under- 
stood, state the conditions upon which I stand here. 

The negro has been characterized here as an inferior race. Yes, he 
is inferior in point of education, and I may say in point of numbers, 
in this nation of ours. Inferior though he be, he controls the destiny 
of the State fromwhich Icome. The powerof the Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi, the political sovereignty of that State, is to-day in the hands 
of this race. The taxing power belongs to him, the power to legis- 
late with regard to my property, and every right that Lenjoy under the 
vuarantees of the State constitution is held at the hands of the negro 
race, a government of the people, subject to their will in its funda- 
mental and its statute law, what checks and balances have we save 
those limitations prescribed in the Constitution of the United States? 
The executive, the judicial, and the ministerial officers of the State 
are all chosen, if not directly indirectly, by the colored peopleof that 
State. I here declare myself in favor of that policy which that col- 
ored man declares is necessary to the protection of his race through- 
outthe Union. We need nocivil-rights billthere. So faras Mississippi 
is concerned, we have a civil-rights bill of our own more stringent 
than any you will pass in this Congress, its penalties more severe, its 
workings more in detail—cemplete in itself for the protection of the 
colored people. They stand here through their representative declar- 
ing that so far as Mississippi is concerned they desire no legislation 
upon the part of Congress; they are able to take care of themselves. 
But they do demand that their race shall be recognized in every State 
in this Union as they are recognized in the State of Mississippi. 
brought under the rule, by reason of the revolution, of the colored 
people of Mississippi, is it strange that I should advocate a bill guar- 
anteeing the personal rights of the citizen throughout the nation ? 

Sir, self-protection, if I had no higher consideration, would move 
me to advocate the passage of this bill, not in the limited sense in 
which the bill is now presented to the Senate, but in that fuller and 
more comprehensive sense in which I hope to see it made before it 
is submitted to the vote of the Senate. The people of my State 
demand that they shall have all that the fundamental law guarantees 
to citizens of the land. There is in this demand a signification that 
I need not elaborate. 

Was the Government under which we live changed by reason of 
the revolution ; as a result of the revolution? Did not the thirteenth, 
the fourteenth, and the fifteenth amendments change the form of this 
Government? They extended the limits of this Government; they 
gave an increased power to this Government; and they gave a force 
to this Government that it did not possess until the revolution had 
decided in favor of the Federal interpretation of the Constitution. 
The Constitution of the United States was the emanation of a -rare 
order of politicalintelligence. Clashes of thought, feeling, and inter- 
est gave form to its text. Asthe beautiful colors are reflected through 
a prism, so were the different castes of mind, heart, and purpose en- 
tering into its provisions reflected into the Constitution of the United 
States as it existed when the war began. The federal principle lay 
in that Constitution side by side with the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the States, and no sooner had the Government begun its operations 
than the antagonisms thus reposing side by side in that instrument 
arose as Opposing forces, were debated for years in Congress and be- 
fore the people, were finally adjourned to the arbitrament of war, 
and after a most bloody contlict were decided in favor of the federal 
principle; and the Constitution for the first time in the history of 
this country became harmonious, smooth, and even in its working. 
The principle of the sovereignty of the States was struck down, and 
under the fourteenth amendment the citizen of the State was declared 
to be a citizen of the United States, and it was the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States that gave form to and 
that created the being whom you call a citizen of the United States. 
Those guarantees that were given previous to the war and secured to 
the citizen by the different State constitutions were now confided as 
a result of the war to the United States. When the slave was touched 
by the results of the revolution he became a new being; he became a 
citizen of the United States residing in the States of this Union; his 
rights, his privileges, his immunities then belonged to him as a citizen 
of the United States, and were explicitly guaranteed by the amended 
Constitution. Am I correct in this ? 

_ I listened with interest to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Howr] 
Just a moment ago when he was descanting on the fugitive-slave law, 
and I was struck withthe harmony that existed at the time that law 
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was passed and was being executed between the extreme sections of 
this country with regard to the powers of Government. The Consti 
tution of the United States read by him declared in these words: 

_ No person held to service or labor in ono State, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 

While the honorable Senator was speaking I sent for the Globe, for 
the purpose of showing how the extreme northern and southern view 
harmonized in construing the powers of the Government. To show 
that he is correct in presenting the view common to the extreme 
sections when he asserts the fact that no power was lodged in Con 
gress to enforce the provisions of that article in the Constitution, I 
send to the desk and ask the Clerk to read from a speech delivered 
by Hon. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, upon the occasion of the mob 
in Boston, to which the honorable Senator has referred, at the time 
the fugitive slave Burns was arrested, L read it to show the opinion 
of Mr. Davis at that time, who was a leader of the South, upon the 
subject of the power of Congress to enforce the fugitive-slave law. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

The Government of the United States has power to suppress insurrection and to 
repelinvasion. What insurrection do you supposeis contemplated! Only insur 
rection against the authority of a State in which civil government shall be pay 
alyzed by physical power. The occasion, too, must be sudden and ephemeral. If 
the masses of any State choose, they have the power, and it is undeniable, to change 
their whole form of government. An insurrection, then, must be one against a 
State, and a State may seek the aid of the Federal Government to justify it in in 
troducing its power in the State for the purpose of suppressing insurrection. In 
the better days of the Republic, may I not say the purer days of the Republic, the 
militia of the States were relied upon for the enforcement of the laws against those 
who resisted them within the borders of the States. Thus General Washington's 
Secretary of War called on the militia of Pennsylvania to put down the whisky 
insurrection. He did not call on the Army and Navy of the United States. 

But, sir, the case in Boston seems to be the legitimate result of an event which 
occurred not long since, when the officers failed to do their duty, and the marshal 
who so failed was not removed. What was this but a direct encouragement toa 
free-negro mob to set aside the law and to oppose the oflicers if they attempted to 
execute it? Iam not one of those, however anxious L may be to see this law en 
forced, who would advocate the use of the Army to secure its enforcement. I hold 
that when any State in this Union shall choose to set aside the law it is within her 
sovereignty, and beyond our power. I hold that it would be a total subversion of 
the principles of our Government if the strong arm of the United States is te be 
brought to crush the known will of the people of any State in this Union. Such is 
my theory of this Government. 

Mr. ALCORN. We see that Mr. Davis declared that however anx- 
ious he was to see the law executed he would not favor so extreme a 
measure as sending the troops of the United States to Boston for the 
purpose of arresting the fugitive slave Burns. And in following up 
this opinion held in the North, Wisconsin, the State from which 
my honorable friend comes, declared by a decision of the supreme 
court of that State that the fugitive-slave law was unconstitutional, 
and that its provisions should not be enforced within its jurisdiction ; 
and following this, that State passed liberty bills and declared that 
no fugitive should be arrested within her borders; and many of the 
Northern States, taking a similar view, passed like billsin defiance of 
the fugitive-slave law, and declared that their citizens should not be 
held liable for violations of that law. 

This simply showed the inharmony of the Government. Tt did not 
take the eye of a prophet to see that a government like this could 
not long continue to exist; that one or the other of these forces must 
triumph; that either disunion must take place peaceably, or that war 
must come. The States declared—and they had the power if not the 
right under the Constitution to declare—that they would not enforce 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, and there 
existed no power in Congress to coerce them. What, then, was to be- 
come of the Government? Itmust go to pieces, or it must vindicate 
itself in sufficient strength to establish and maintain it. 

Here is another clause in the Constitution that I will read now for 
the purpose of enforcing what I say. It exists and is in full foree 
to-day: 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime who shall fleo 
from justice, and be found in another State, shall on demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which he fled be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

There is a plain provision of the Constitution. Now suppose the 
governor of the State of Florida, as he to-day does, shall refuse to 
give up @ person who is indicted for a felony in the State of North 
Carolina. The governor of the State of North Carolina has power 
to demand him as he does, but the felon is not delivered up; the 
criminal is not surrendered. If you were to undertake to give force 
and vitality to this provision of the Constitution by an enactment 
of Congress, I apprehend you would be met on this floor successfully 
with a denial of the power to pass and enforce any such law. I 
would be declared to be an invasion of State rights—whatever of State 
rights is left—for some still insist we have State rights; and would 
not Senators on both sides of this Chamber declare that there was no 
power in this Government to go with the Army under a law of Con- 
gress to take an escaped felon from the protection of one governor to 
surrender him to another? But if this provision of the Constitution 
was followed by a clause declaring that Congress should have power 
to enforce this provision by appropriate legislation, then our way would 
be clear and the duty would be unmistakable. 

When the thirteenth amendment came, declaring that slavery and 
involuntary servitude should no longer exist, it was followed by a 
clause declaring that Congress should have power to enforce the arti- 
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cle by appropriate legislation, using the strongest language known 
to the vocabulary. It was the first time that the Constitution had 
declared that Congress should have power to enforce any of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States. It is true that un- 
der the eighth section of the first article of the Constitution which 
says that Congress is “to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof,” Congress had the 
power to pass laws; but how could Congress enforce those laws ? 
Suppose when Congress passed a law attaching to the citizens of the 
State, the State should throw the arm of sovereign protection around 
the citizen to shield him from the legislation which Congress had 
deemed proper to pass, where was the power in this Government be- 
fore the war to enforce it? It was denied. And so it was that 
there was no vitality or force existing in the Government before the 
mloption of the thirteenth amendment to enforce the provisions of 
the Constitution itself. Although it was decided by the Supreme 
Court that there was such a being as a citizen of the United States, 
when you undertook to trace the existence of that being he was very 
distant. Was a citizen of the District of Columbia a citizen of the 
United States? He did not live in any one of the States. Wasa cit- 
izen of a Territory a citizen of the United States? He did not live 
in any one of the States of the Union. <A citizen of the United States 
Wis one declared to be by the courts a citizen of one of the States of 
the Union. But the Constitution comes after the war, and it enlarges 
altogether the citizenship and declares that there is such a being as 
a citizen of the United States, and that a man born or naturalized 
here is a citizen of the United States, wherever you find the juris- 
dietion of the United States extending, the conditions of citizenship 
being otherwise complied with. 

I have said that with the amendments came the clause, ‘‘ The Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article.” How enforce it? If Congress has the power 
to enforce it, must not Congress be left to judge of the manner of 
enforcing it? Is not the question of enforeement a question that 
belongs to Congress itself? If the fourteenth amendment made no 
change and conferred no greater powers upon the Congress of the 
United States than existed before, why was it necessary in that 
amendment to declare that “all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they reside?” Why 
was if necessary to enact and recite the following: “ No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws?” It had been declared by the Constitution, as it ex- 
isted before the adoption of the fourteenth amendment, that “ the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States.” Now, the recitation of 
these guarantees and limitations in the fourteenth amendment was 
made for no other purpose than to bring them unmistakably under 
the jurisdiction of Congress, that they might be held subject to that 
clause of the amendment which declared the power of Congress to 
enforce by appropriate legislation the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities set forth. 

Congress, remember, under this article, has power to enforce the 
provisions of the article. Who is left to judge when these privileges 
are invaded or denied by the States? The Congress of the United 
States. This is the tribunal. The power belongs to Congress; it 
rests with Congress; and whenever Congress in its judgment may 
decide that the citizen is deprived of any of his liberties, rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities, Congress can step in under this article of the 
Constitution, guarantee them to him by enactment, and enforce the 
enactment by calling on the power of this nation, its Army and its 
Navy. By the adoption of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments the Constitution of the United States was changed; the 
powers of the Government were enlarged. There can be no secession 
now. The Government of the United States is the sovereign. I will 
not say that centralization is complete, for that might be offensive, 
but Lam here to declare the unmistakable strength of the Govern- 
ment, and its undoubted and unlimited power over the questions now 
under debate. 

But it has been said that this bill if passed by Congress will bring 
about social equality; that this law is degrading to the white race. 
[deny this. Society exists and is governed by its ownlaws. They 
are unwritten, but they are none the less determinedly maintained. 
The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. STOCKTON ] this morning said that 
it brought the degraded race to a level with that of the most exalted. 
[ do not quote his language but the idea. That is true as far as law 
can make it so. The war in one fell. swoop leveled all distinctions 
between the most exalted citizen and the humblest slave from whose 
limbs the shackles fell by the touch of the emancipation proclama- 
tion. To-day we stand one people equal before the law. There is no 
middle ground to oceupy. 

But, sir, itis said that there is no necessity for this bill, and the deci- 
sion in the Slaughter-house case is read for the purpose of showing that 
the billis unconstitutional. I am very free to admit that if the court 
had had this case before them and had decided precisely what they 





did decide in the Slanghter-house case, then the argument of tho 
gentleman is very plausible indeed. I would not be prepared to 
dissent from the conclusion he draws from that decision. But thers 
was no case like this before the Supreme Court at the time of thi, 
Slaughter-house decision. The rights of the colored people wep, 
not involved in that decision. It was a mere obiter dictum on the 
part of the court on a case that was not before them. But to-day we 
stand without reference to the decision of the Supreme Court. ‘Tj, 
is one branch of this Government, the legislative department: th. 
judiciary is another branch; and we go forward without regard to 
the opinions of each other unless those opinions have taken the for, 
of judicial decision rendered in answer to the demands of a case 
properly brought before the court. 

Mr. Justice Miller in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Slaughter-house case sets forth the fact that the citizen of ¢},o 
United States is entitled to the protection of the Government, and 
that it is the duty of the Congress of the United States to give that 
protection. Reading of the case of Crandall rs. Nevada, the opinion 
says: 

It is said to be the right of the citizen of this great country, protected by implied 
guarantees of its Constitution “to come to the seat of Government to assert any 
claim he may have upon that Government, to transact any business he may hay; 
with it, to seek its protection, to share its oflices, to engage in administering jt. 
functions. He has the right of free access to its sea-ports, through which all oy. 
ations of foreign commerce are conducted, to the col tvaneasian land oftices. 21 ! 
courts of justice in the several States. And quoting from the language of Chijet 
Justice Taney in another case, it is said “ that for all the great purposes for which 
the Federal Government was established, we are one people, with one commoy 
country, we are all citizens of the United States; and it is as such citizens, that 
their rights are supported in this court. 


Very well, the citizen has a right then to come here—to travel. 
That implies his right to free travel. But suppose the railroads of 
the different States should deny the colored man the right to travel, 
Suppose they say he shall ride in a box-car, or that he shall rid 
upon a platform-car, or suppose they say he shall not ride at all. 
Here are thoroughfares chartered by the different States. He has the 
right guaranteed to him of free transit through the country. Are 
we told that it would be unconstitutional for Congress to interpose 
and say that he may travel, being a citizen of the United States, pre- 
cisely as other people travel? If he cannot travel precisely as other 
people travel, where does the distinction stop ? Under our theory of 
government, if the right of travel is guaranteed, where can you make 
the distinction? Where can you put the limitation? What does the 
bill under consideration do? It declares that he shall travel just 
like other people; no more and no less. Where is the great wrong that 
is done to the white race in declaring that the colored man who is a 
citizen of the nation shall travel just like other people travel? Does 
it wrong anybody? Is the right of any one invaded by this? 

But, says the Senator from New Jersey, you invade burial-grounds, 
Well, sir, we say that he shall have the right of burial in a public 
burial-ground. Suppose a cjtizen of my State having traveled here, 
the right of travel being guaranteed to him, has reached the city of 
Washington and after arriving here dies, where will you bury him? 
You cannot go into a private burying-ground for the purpose of 
finding a resting-place. You cannot go on the private property of 
any citizen and say “ we will bury him here.” Where shall the col- 
ored man find a burial-place? Not in a private burial-ground. 0 
no; he cannot go there. Not on private property; he cannot go 
there. Well, are we to be told that the Congress of the United States 
shall not have power to declare that this man shall have a right of 
burial in a stack burial-ground of the District of Columbia? This 
is a strange Government if the Congress of the United States cannot 
guarantee to the citizen this right; and that is all there is in that 
provision of the bill; simply that in public cemeteries, ground kept 
up by taxation, owned by companies that are chartered, and are pro- 
tected by the law, the colored man shall have a right to be buried 
the same as a white man. Suppose this burial-ground shall be in- 

yaded by mob violence and you call on the militia to protect it, who 

is called upon? The citizen of the United States, the posse comitatus, 
or the militia if you please, and the colored man composes part of 
these. The colored man is called upon to come forward and bare his 
bosom to the danger of protecting this public property, for the pub- 
lic property is under the protection of the Government. He must go 
there to defend it. Shall a law exist that he shall not be buried there 
if he should fall in the act of protecting the property itself? Does 
it not belong to the Government of the United States when his right 
is contested to declare that in the public burial-ground he shall have 
the right of burial ? 

Mr. President, the South does itself injustice when it comes here to 
make objection to this bill upon the clause which I have mentioned. 
In many an old family burial-ground in the South you will tind a 
tablet erected to the memory of some faithful servant, some faith- 
ful slave who served the family in days past, and has now gone to 
rest, resting there in the byrial-ground by the side of the members 
of the once happy family. Throughout all the land you ean find 
the evidences of the affection that existed between the races in the 
days of slavery. Ah, Mr. President, I said to you awhile ago that 
I was born in the midst of slavery. Yes, sir, I was. I was trans- 
ferred to the arms of a colored nurse. I drew in my infancy from the 
bosom of that colored nurse the nourishment upon which I fattened 
and grew. That colored nurse watched over my childhood. She 
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She lives to-day in my own fam- 
a favorite member of that family, having belonged to four gen- 
In her decrepit old age she is led by 
my little children, who love her as [ loved her, whose hearts dwell 


watched me in my early manhood. 


ily, 
erations of my race as a slave. 


with her as mine has ever dwelt. Shall I say that when she dies I 
would be dishonored were her remains to be placed in my burial- 
eround? Ah, no, sir; for her aged husband who lived with her for 
nifty years, a faithful and affectionate servant of my ancestors, and 
who died before the war began, rests to-day in the family burial- 
eround, near Where my honored father and mother sleep. 

” Mr. President, slavery is forever dead. Though flowers may not be 
strewn upon its tomb as they were on the tomb of Nero, freedom can 
well atford to bend over it and pay its memory the tribute of justice. 

The southerg people were not more responsible for slavery than 
were the people of the North. Born a slaveholder, | was no more 
responsible for the institution than the man who was born in Massa- 
chusetts. It was an institution of the country; it belonged to the na- 
tion; it was protected by the lawsof the land—a property that had been 
established in the colored man by our forefathers. Eighty years ago 
we tind that Indiana, protected though it was as a Territory by the Or- 
dinance of 1787, possessed one hundred and ninety slaves; we find that 
the State of New Hampshire had one hundred and fifty-eight slaves ; 
Rhode Island had one thousand slaves; Connecticut had three thou- 
sand slaves; Pennsylvania had four thousand slaves; New Jersey 
had eleven thousand slaves, and New York had twenty-one thousand 
slaves. These slaves were not set free. They under the law of the 
land were sold to the people of the South, and they were sold as bar- 
barians, and they were a barbarous race at the time they came to 
the South; and I may say we can trace our own origin to barbarous 
races. They were held by the South for from fifty to seventy years 
as slaves; they were christianized, they were civilized, and when 
they were made free this nation, which had in its keeping the protec- 
tion of the liberties of the people, declared that they had been so far 
civilized under the refining teachings and influences of the southern 
people as to be entitled to the high prerogative of citizens of this 
nation. They were adinitted as citizens, and it was a compliment ; it 
spoke much for the teachings of slavery and for the peculiar institu- 
tion of the Southern States; and to-day if you of the North can take 
as an equal the man who has been my slave in the past, I in the South 
who instructed him, who civilized him, who elevated him, will not 
stand back, but I will step forward and extend to him the hand of 
fellowship. 

Are we of the South prejudiced against the negro? In my child- 
hood the negro was my playmate; in my early manhood he was my 
contidant ; in my mature years he was my friend; as my slave he was 
my friend, and often I counseled and advised with him. He shared 
with me the pleasure of my triumphs and sympathized with me in 
the hour of my disappointments; and when the war ended and the 
relation of master and servant ceased, he still continued to be my 
friend. He chose me as governorof the State of Mississippi. Although 
I espoused the cause of the colored man and asserted lis rights before 
the law in Mississippi, and was elected by him governor of the State, 
when I was chosen to the Senate the colored man voted side by side 
with every white man in that Legislature to send me here. Every 
vote of that Legislature, white and black, was cast for me to elect 
me to the position I now hold. I did not incur the prejudice of the 
white people there by advocating equality before the law for the 
colored man, The long-continued relation in the South of master 
and servant would have the effect of removing everything like 
prejudice from the mind of the master. His opinion of the negro 
would assume the form of judgment; it would no longer be painted 
with prejudice. Prejudice would only exist with those who were 
unacquainted with the negro; it would only continue between races 
that were unknown to each other. Contact would necessarily 
wipe out prejudice. No, it was not prejudice; this will not ac- 
count for the action of the southern people since. the war toward 
the negro, . They held that the northern people intended to insult 
them by the enfranchisement of the colored race; and it was, in 
their minds, an insult which they were quick to resent. They did 
not at once comprehend the subject, but took hold of it as an effort 
on the part of the North to degrade them, and they resented it as such, 
and in their passion they have oftentimes permitted themselves to 
be guilty of gross injustice to the colored people; they have estranged 
the colored people from them. I trust the estrangement will not be 
of long duration. 

But now let us go further. You say that you do not want the 
schools mixed. Well, I am not in favor of mixing them ; and I con- 
tend that this bill does not mix them. There is no mixing in this 
bill. How is it in my State? There, as I told you, the colored peo- 
ple control; they make the laws; they levy the taxes; they appoint 
the school boards. The whole machinery is in their hands; yet there 
is not a mixed school in the State of Mississippi, and we have civil 
rights there. Why is it? Simply because the colored people do not 
desire it ; because they believe the interests of both races will be pro- 
moted by keeping the schools separate. The colored people, however, 
believe that Jogislation is necessary by Congress in order to secure 
the advantages of education in some of the States, North as well as 
South. If Congress legislates at all, it must legislate in conformity 
With the requirements of the Constitution. Equality before the law 
demands thav legislation should not be colored with the distinctions 
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of class. In Mississippi satisfactory opportunities are provided for all. 
Every child in the State has the benefit of a common-school education, 
we have no prohibition declared. You have a right to send your child 
to any school you choose, That isthe citizen’s right; but it is simply a 
right that the colored people exercise by sending their children to the 
colored school ; it is a right that the white people enjoy by sending 
their children to the white school. But a colored man removes. if you 
please, from the State of Mississippi, where he has the government 
in his own hands, where he has been enjoying cit izenship in its largest 
and most extended sense, to the State of New Jersey, for example, 
and he finds there that he is not permitted to enter the white schools. 
He finds no colored school; he cannot go to the public school. There 
are no private schools for colored children. What will he do for the 
education of his child? Will he go without education? Will he be 
denied the privileges of education simply because he is black? Is it a 
stretch of the power of Congress; is it beyond the power of Congress 
to declare that no State shall deny to the citizen of the United States 
any privilege or immunity or right that belongs to the citizens of the 
United States? Is not education one of these? Congress certainly has 
the power to step in and say that this colored child shall bave the right 
of admission to the public schools, Is there anything very startling 
in a proposition like this? Is there anything here that looks like 
overreaching and overstepping the power of Congress to declare that 
the right of adinission into the public school shall be awarded to all 
the children of this nation? 

But it is objected that this bill provides that the colored man shall 
be admitted to the theater. Yes; the theater is a licensed institution, 
The policy of the State government is to license theaters. It is held, 
and justly too, that the theater is a place where our intelleets are im 
proved, where vice is portrayed, and where virtue is exalted. When 
properly conducted it is an institution of instruction that has been 
held by all civilized nations to be refining to the taste and conducive 
to morality ; one to be appreciated by intelligent people everywhere 
and fostered and cared for by them. If Ford’s theater here in the city 
of Washington should be assaulted by a mob, it is the duty of the 
Government to protect it. The militia would be called out. The 
colored people largely compose the militia in the District of Colum 
bia. They would have to yo there for the purpose of protecting this 
property of a private citizen, which has been incorporated and is 
called a theater. When you have the power to call upon the citizen 
to go there and protect that property, shall you permit the proprie 
tor to deny this eitizen the right of admission if he pays his money 
as other citizens? Will the Government permit this proprietor who 
holds a license under its authority, to discriminate against the citi 
zen because of the color of cuticle? Shall the citizen be denied the 
privileges of the play because he is black? Play-actors and theaters 
have been at all times and in all ages favorites of men of culture. 
We find an example of this even in the sacred writings, where the 
Apostle Paul, showing his appreciation of the play-actor, and the 
writer quotes from Euripides, the heathen poet and dramatist, and 
says in language which I will here repeat for the benefit of my 
friends, “Be not deceived; evil communications corrupt good man 
ners.” 

Let the colored man go tothe theater. The colored people from my 
State complain that when they come to this aristocratic city of Wash- 
ington they are not permitted to go to the theaters here as other 
people. They complain that when they go to the cities of the North 
they are not treated as other citizens. I seek this legislation for the 
benefit of my northern friends ; for I remember that when my wife 
and myself were going on a tour in the North, in the days of slavery, 
and we had reached the border of New York, the privilege of the first- 
class car was denied to our servant, and so much was I annoyed by 
this, finding she would not be permitted to travel with us without the 
inconvenience of being separated in the cars, that I had to send her 
home that she might continue to be in a State where her rights and 
privileges were recognized. [ Langlhter.] A mob could have been 
raised in any of the cities or towns through which we passed to seize 
and carry her away that she might be made free. This we did not 
suppose was prompted by humanity or patriotism, but held it to be 
fanaticism. They objected to the slave woman on their soil and 
stood ready to declare her free; but no sooner was she free than she 
was denied the rights of a free person. This we held to be prejudice. 

Objection is made that the bill provides that the colored man shall 
have accommodations at public hotels. If he is denied accommoda 
tions at the public hotels, where will he gét accommodations if he 
sees proper to travel?’ When upon a journey, he has no right to go to 
a private house. If the public houses refuse him, then an American 
citizen becomes a pariah in the land which gnarantees to him the 
right of travel. The hotels are licensed institutions. When the grant 
of a license is made, the municipality demands of the keeper a bond 
for the faithful performance of his contract. The condition of the 
bond is that he shall provide food and lodging for the traveling 
public. Practically this bill requires him to comply with the con 
ditions of his bond. He cannot be permitted to stand at his door 
and turn away men from the accommodations which be has in bis 
bond agreed he would furnish on account of their complexion. He 
must not be permitted to look into a man’s face to decide by the color 
of his skin whether the food and lodging shall be provided which he 
has obligated himself to furnish. It would be a strange government 
indeed that would tolerate a proceeding like this. The colored people 
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make their complaint; they demand legislation as necessary to their | existence as freemen presenting increased opportunities for the acqyj- 


convenience and comfort in this respect. It is one of the rights and 
privileges that belong to the citizen, Congress is called upon to 


legislate, and when it comes to legislate it must legislate, as I before | 


said, in conformity with the Constitution—equality before the law. 
The legislation, | repeat, must not be tainted with distinctions of 
class. All that Congress can do, if it does anything, is to see that 
the accommodation shall be extended to all the people alike. Let 
us be logical and we shall be just. 

Mr. President, the injustice that the southern people have done 
themselves on the question now under discussion is one that attaches 
to-«lay to their welfare and their material prosperity. If in Georgia, 
for example, a colored man is denied his equality before the law, if 
in Teunessee he is denied his equality before the law, may not the 
colored people in my State put in operation the lex talionis? May they 
not legislate and deny the white people in Mississippi their equality 
before the law?) Lask our friends from North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and elsewhere, having suffered as we have in a common 
cause, a cause in which our hearts were all enlisted, bound together 
as we are by the memories of the past, sacred to our hearts, a common 
misfortune having overtaken us, living in that gloom which over- 
spread the land at the South when the war ceased, will they imperil 
the prosperity, will they imperil the liberties, will they imperil the 
safety and the well-being of the white people who live in the colored 
States by declaring that they willdeny to the colored man his rights 
under the law in their States ? 

What is to be the effect of legislation of that character? Suppose 
the Government here in forming the policy of this nation should see 
proper to deny that this legislation shall be extended; what would 
be the effect? Would not the effect of it be to drive the colored peo- 
ple from other States, fromthe States of the North and the States of 
the South, to Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, and States like 
these where they can get their rights?) The colored people have pride, 
and they will not exist under an inferiority recognized by the State 
Legislature. 

They know the fact of their ignorance; but am I here to taunt 
them with their ignorance? Is there a Senator here who stands 
ready to taunt the colored man with this? 


A man’s a man for a’ that. 


It is an ignorance that results from the fact that for two hundred 
years his race writhed in the grasp of slavery; and South Carolina, | 
repeat, was no more to blame for that than was the State of Massachu- 
setts. In the organization of the Government the majority of the slave- 
holding States were in favor of terminating at once the African slave 
trade. Georgia and South Carolina were for continuing it. The five 
Eastern States voted solidly, in the lead of Massachusetts, for the con- 
tinuation of this trade until 1808, By this that barbarous traffic was 
continued, under the protection of the Government, for over twenty 
years of time. If eithersection can be charged with the responsibility 
of continuing this traflic, it lies with the Eastern States. The mer- 
chants of Boston sent their ships to the coast of Africa to capture 
and bring to our shores the natives. They did this because they 
could find purchasers for the blacks among the people of the South. 
They were not particular as to whether they should bring them in 
families, but they caught them as they would have captured wild 
animals; they stood not on the order of their taking, but took such 
as they could get, because there was gold in them all. The choice 
ones were worth $100, the small ones were worth less, and so the 
barbarous traftic was kept up for over twenty years, in opposition to 
the sentiment of the Middle and Southern States, Georgia and South 
Carolina excepted. But I stand not here to cast blame upon any 
section. The spirit of that age tolerated slavery, the Government 
threw around it the strong arm of its protection; but a new light 
has dawned, a new civilization has come, and now the Government 
throws its arm, increased in strength, as a shield of protection in 
the maintenance of the freedom of all men of whatever race. 

But, sir, it is said that the colored people pay no taxes, that the 
white people pay all the taxes! As a general rule that is the fact, 
and it is not very remarkable that it is so. The white people have 
never been denied their freedom, while the colored people were slaves 
until the war ceased. Is it remarkable, then, that the property of the 
country should be with the white race? But let me show you that 


perhaps there is some error existing in the minds of gentlemen on this’ 


subject. I happen to have before me a message which I delivered to 
the Legislature of the State of Mississippi when I was governcr of 
that State. I had gathered a little information on the subject of the 
two races from the time the war ceased. I will present a few figures 
from that message for the consideration of the Senate. In 1870, in 
seven counties of the State of Mississippi, three white, three black, 
and one where the races were about equally balanced, selected be- 
cause presenting a fair average of the State, 69 colored people owned 
$30,680 worth of real estate; 3,798 colored people owned personalty 
to the gross value of $630,860; and 178 owned both realty and person- 
alty to the gross value of $226,700 ; making in all $882,240. Multiply 
this by ten, there being seventy counties in the State, and it would 
give us as a result, the colored people in the State of Mississippi, in 
1570, owning $3,822,400 worth of property. I think it fair to presume 
that the colored people of Mississippi are property-owners to the 
extent of $20,000,000 at this time; that the 





ast four years of their 


sition of wealth, have been more prosperous to them than the four 
years following emancipation. ‘They are tax-payers in the State of 
Mississippi. They are not a pauper race there, 

Whi, sir, the third man on the list of large cotton-growers in {ho 
State of Mississippi is a colored man. Without a single drop of 
white blood in his veins, he to-day stands third in the list of cotton. 
growers in that State; and Mississippi has about as large cottoy- 
erowers as any State in the Union. I venture to say that he stand. 
not less than sixth among the cotton-growers of the Southern States: 
and here I will relate an anecdote of him as illustrative of what y,. 
may reasonably hope for from men of his class under proper teac}; 


ings and the promptings of a landable ambition for the accumulatic), 


of wealth. He is avery excellent citizen. Finding that a white in.) 
whom I had appointed a member of the board of supervisors of oj); 
of the wealthiest counties of the State, and an old southerner, toy, 
by the way, had been faithless to his trust in the county in whic 
this colored man lived; having the appointing power in my hanis, | 
was very much in want of a member of the board of supervisors wi) 
would protect the property-interests of the people of the county 0; 
Warren, and so I tendered the appointment of president of the boar« 


of supervisors to this negro, Ben Montgomery. Ben Montgomery 


wrote me a very polite note, (for he writes a good hand and is an in- 
telligent man, though he was a slave up to the end of the war,) say- 
ing to me that he was very much obliged indeed for the complimne; 
Thad paid him and for the contidence I had manifested in him in 
tendering him so responsible an office, but stating at the same tine 
that his business was such and his duties were such, so engrossed 
was he with his private affairs, that he had no time to bestow upon 
public offices, and that he would be very much obliged to me if | 
would confer the office upon his neighbor, whose name I will not 
mention, who had been a slave-holder when Ben was a slave, which 
neighbor, Ben assured me, was very anxious for the place. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate, and I wil] 


not detain it much longer in discussing this question. [have already 
said more than I intended, But I will add a few words in addition. 
The obstinacy, the passive as well as active resistance that the south- 
ern people have given to that destiny and to the workings of that 


Providence in whose hands we are, has retarded their prosperity and 
has almost deprived them in the negro States of any voice in their 


government. This action on the part of the better classes in the 
South is not due to prejudice, as I said a while ago, but to an inherent 


pride of soul. They believe that the action of the Government in 
the legislation which has characterized reconstruction was intended 
to insult and degrade them, and it is this feeling that has led them 
into a false position and a false relation toward the colored man. 
Why, sir, but the other day when the Legislature of the State ot 
Mississippi attempted, through the machinations of a class of knaves 
who are in that body, to cast an imputation upon me, as far as they 


could to degrade me in the eyes of the nation, by passing a resolution 
asking me to resign my seat, and when that resolution came before 


the senate, who rose there to vindicate me against the foul aspersions 


that were attempted? Can I ever forget? ‘The lieutenant-governor 
of the State of Mississippi, whom I had known as a slave in the past, 
aman and a gentleman, came with others of his race to my resciv 


and defended me against the assault, and co-operating with men of 
my own race, to whom I owe gratitude, the resolution was ignomin- 
iously defeated. 

Do you tell me that I can feel a prejudice against men like these? 
Do you tell me that the people of the South who have been associated 
with the colored people in the relation of master and servant from 
childhood, who during the war left their families under their protec- 
tion, and when the bloody strife went on trusted with a confidence 
that was rarely violated, and who to-day look back in wonder at the 
fidelity of the slave—that these brave southerners will let the colored 
men have just grounds to charge them with ingratitude? When the 
North bid them take up arms against us and freedom was the prize, 
when liberty was the watch-word, the colored man stood guard at thie 
door of his southern mistress whose husband in the distant battle- 
field fought that the slave power might be perpetuated. The prop- 
erty of the slave-master was protected by the colored people he left 
behind him. They stood around the bier of the dead confederate sol- 
dier; shedding tears of grief from their hearts and mingling with thie 
family in all the sorrows that befell them. Do you tell me, I repeat, 
that we feel a prejudice against the colored people? It is unnatural. 
It is not possible. I say the southern heart does itself an injustice, 
a foul wrong when it stands here to declare men like these wn- 
worthy to be free—that men like these should be denied the fullest 
measure of equality before the law. 

I see before me the honorable Senator from South Carolina, [ Mr. 
ROBERTSON,] who was a slaveholder in the past, and who stood 
forth in the State of South Carolina, which he nowso ably represents, 
from the close of the war to the present hour the friend of the colored 
man. He stands to day with ail his heart urging the passage of this 
bill. He believes with me that it will give quiet to his people, that 
through it he can remove those obstacles that have stood in the way 
of good government in South Carolina. 

Sir, why is it that we hear the cry of distress coming up from that 
stricken and afflicted State to-day? It is because the South Caro- 
linians, acting upon the principle I have just now sought to describe, 
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have wronged themselves in turning their backs upon the colored 
people, and have opened an easy way for the intriguing whites to 
win the confidence of the credulous colored people, who prize liberty 
and equality above every other consideration. The white man, who 
seeks to despoil the State, who designs the robbery and plunder of 
the people, holds out to the negro the promise of the civil-rights bill, 
of equality before the law. He points to the southern white, who 
refuses this; Who stands aloof, and declares he will regard this bill 
as a bill of abominations. Is it not reasonable that the colored man 
should act as he does? You cannot hope for colored support while 
vou withhold from the colored man that legislation which is neces- 
sary to the assertion of his right as a citizen. The low white dema- 
vogue Will put his arms around the negro’s neck, whisper love and 
civil rights, and while he does so slip his hand into his pocket and 
rob him of his money. [Laughter.] He leaves his victim with the 
injunetion, “Remember the civil-rights bill!” Because the colored 
man will not turn and denounce this thief as a robber he is denounced 
as a fool and as being himself dishonest. It must be remembered 
that this intriguing, dishonest white man has charmed the colored 
man with the visions of happiness to be enjoyed under the workings 
of the civil-rights bill. He yields to the present demands of the 
robber in the hope that for all this the coveted prize of civil rights 
will be delivered to him bodily by and by. All men of every race 
despise inferiority. Let us not find fault with the colored man that 
he holds his liberty and his equality before the law above every other 
earthly consideration. The liberty and equality of the colored people 
is the talismanie word of the adventurer who comes South to rob us. 
By this our country has been plundered, and unless we can end this 
fruitful source of licensed larceny the downward speed of the States 
south will not be arrested until ruin shall hold carnival over the 
fairest portion of this great nation. 

How often have I heard the old master remark the fact that in every- 
thing except in the use of the ballot his old slaves reposed in him the 
most implicit confidence! In trouble, the colored man comes with his 
story of distress; when in doubt, he applies for his judgment ; when 
trespassed upon, the colored man comes with his appeal for help; but 
when the day for voting comes he withdraws from the presence of 
the old master and seeks advice of the knave who stands ready with 
promises of the happy day of civil rights. 

How easy the solution of the secret! The old master denies the 
colored man his equality before the law; he withholds from him 
his civil-rights bill; he abuses the republican party because it is 
pledged to grant the coveted prize. Is it strange that the colored 
man will not take his advice, possessed as he is of the purposes of the 
old master to thwart the hopes of himself and his posterity in achiev- 
ing the triumph of his soul—his equality before the law? Come and let 
us reason like men who realize what the revolution hath wrought, 
who realize the spirit of the age in which we live, who can discern 
the hand of Providence as we follow destiny. 

The colored people, intent upon their liberty, watchful of it, and 
hearing the ery that it is being assaulted, turn naturally to the men 
who promise to guard it, and thus if is that the men who are ever 
ready with promises are enabled to obtain office whereby they rob 
and plunder the State. It is not the colored people that have plun- 
dered the Southern States; it is not the colored people that have 
wronged the Southern States. Not a colored man in the South to-day 
stands enriched at the sacrifice of any of the white people’s property. 
They have been used, I know, as instruments; and it is precisely the 
want of this civil-rights bill and the opposition to measures like this 
that have enabled these knaves that wear the skin of white men 
torob the South. It is through these instrumentalities that they 
have been able to work all the wrongs they have inflicted upon us. 
I would remove them out of the way. I want to make this law so 
broad that it shall reach into every avenue of society, touch every 
man there is in the land, and lift him up to the dignity of a citizen 
of the United States, and say to him, “The protection of the Govern- 
ment rests upon you.” Then, sir, we shall have peace, and then these 
men om no longer stand between the white people and the colored 
people. 

But I wish to say, lest I may be misunderstood, that we have received 
valuable men from the Northern States who have become citizens of 
the Southern States, and we hope to see their numbers augmented. 
When these have obtained office we have not been wronged ; but such 
men find difficulty in holding positions when a work like this is left 
unfinished, while the demagogue abounds in promises and the colored 
man’s imagination is the theater for action. Pass this bill with a 
careful regard that it confers every right and you at once strip from 
the hand of the white knave, whether he came from the North or is, 
as many of the meanest are, “to the manner born,” the wand with 
which he moves the colored masses in theSouth. Good men will then 
come together, honest men of both races will join hands in the brother- 
hood of political equality, and our State governments will stand re- 
(leemed from the adventurer whose presence is a standing insult to 
free government. 

Remove the barrier that now separates the political fellowship of 
the races and we will be friends. Give quiet to the minds of the 
colored people; inspire confidence in your truth and political fair 
dealing, and he will at once join you in driving every unworthy 
white man from office ! 

But now I come to express my surprise at the language of the amend- 
ment offered by my honorable friend from Massachusetts, [ Mr. Bour- 


WELL.] I heard from him the other day expressions that I did not 
expect to hear from Massachusetts, and I see in his amendment words 
that IL did not expect to come from that State. Ah, sir, we are not 
satistied with this amendment. When the revolution had ceased, 
when the tiat had gone forth, in the hour in which the victory was 
proclaimed, your aristocracy in Massachusetts was swept down as 
was the aristocracy in the South. But here comes the Senator from 
Massachusetts and proposes an amendment to the bill. He moves to 
strike out in section 1, lines 7, 8, and 9, the following words: 

And also of common schools and public institutions of learniny 


e * or benevel nee, 
supported, in whole or in part, by genewal taxation. 


And insert in lieu thereof: 


And also of every common school and public institution of lo; 
lence, endowed by the United States, or that may herea/t 
State, or supported, in whole or in part, by public taxation. 


r" or beneve 
r be endowed by any 


Ah, yes, “hereafter!” with your institutions finished, with your en 
dowments already made! Do you seek thus artfully to deprive the 
citizens of my State from coming to your public schools? Massa 
chusetts cannot even here, with all its power, with all its cloquence, 
and its subtlety, escape the consequences of this legislation. We 
propose to strike out, and before I leave the floor I shall ask that the 
word “hereafter” be stricken out of that amendment, so that the 
revolution shall be recognized in allits workings in its full scope 
and power. Let there be no heretofore or no hereafter so far as lib 
erty is concerned, but now and forever let equality before the law be 
maintained. 

I beg the honorable Senator to quiet his imagination if he supposes 
that he can maintain his aristocracy of education in the State of 
Massachusetts. We intend that the colored youth shall go into every 
school that there is in this broad land that he sees proper to enter, 
when if is supported and endowed by the Government of this great 
nation, or when it is supported by taxation. That is the demand of 
the colored people, and it is a demand that will be realized. While 
I speak to-day, there stand eight hundred thousand colored men 
at my back. They are united on this specialty, and they are able 
to work that legislation which they deem proper and demand at the 
hands of this Congress, and they will doit. If you say your Con 
stitution is not sufficient, if the courts of the country shall say that 
the Constitution stands a barrier, these eight hundred thousand men 
will make it known to the nation that it shall be made sufticient to 
answer all the ends of equal government and justice te every man 
in the land. If you want to know what is to be the destiny of this 
nation, look not to the Constitution, but look into the faces of the 
people. The people in a revolution like this, for the revolution still 
goes forward, trample down constitutions and they disappear as flax 
before the flame. The demands of the people of this free Govern- 
ment are not to be turned aside; they are to be listened to; and 
I say to you, sir, that this demand will be heard. Having felt their 
strength, I realize the power that lies in the hands of the masses of 
the American people. When reconstruction was decreed the Consti 
tution gave no warrant for the enactment, but the people spake and 
the Constitution responded, “ Here am 1; the power is given!” 

Sir, my heart yearns for peace, 1 look with asad heart upon the 
poor, stricken South. Torn by faction she lies bleeding at your feet. 
Robbed of her treasure, despoiled of her beaaty, her people grope 
their way in the gloom of political midnight. May the sunshine of 
hope once more be vouchsafed to my native land, that the hearts of my 
countrymen shall be made glad in the enjoyment of that prosperity 
which industry will bring and which good government will preserve. 

The colored people of my State demand the passage of this bill. I 
yield to that demand. My refusal would excite them to anger; they 
would keenly feel the injustice and wrong. I bend gracefully to their 
will. My heart tells me they askno more than I would demand were 
our positions reversed. Can I refuse to give that which I hold to be 
aright? No. Mr. President, loccupy the position of one who appeals 
to the colored people of my State. I have in the past and shall again 
appeal to them to deliver the State from the body of that death which 
is now enthroned at her capitol. I shall appeal to them to lift the 
cloud and let the sunlightin, and so appealing to them I must give them 
an earnest of my sincerity of soul, give them the right of travel, the 
right of the hotel, the right of the school-house, the right of the col- 
lege, the right of the university; and, finally, every right, including 
the right of burial, guaranteed by the Constitution to the citizen of 
the United States. 


Civil Rights. 
ipnnye 1 VAT { ADDY’ Y 
SPEECH OF HON. A. 8. MERRIMON, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 22, 1274. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (8. No. 1) supplementary to the 
eee “An act to protect all citizens of the United States in their civilrights, 
and to furnish the means for their vindication,” passed April 9, 1s66— 

Mr. MERRIMON said: 

Mr. PrResmIpENT: I deprecate the fierceness of the spirit manifested 
by the majority in forcing us to proceed with this important discus- 
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sion to-night. Already the Senate has been in continuous session for 
eleven hours, and every one present must be much fatigued. A num- 
ber of Senators have said in good faith that they desire a fair oppor- 
tunity to discuss the pending measure, but they are told the vote 
shall be taken before an adjournment, and they must speak now or 
not atall. In my judgment this is unfair and unjust to the Senate 
and the country. Lam much fatigued and in poor condition to pro- 
ceed with the discussion now, but I will do so, nevertheless, at the 
hazard of making my remarks desultory. Indeed,I have not had 
time to arrange my thoughts in order, not expecting to be forced to 
speak at this late hour. 

Mr. President, in the first place, in my judgment, Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to pass the pending bill commonly 
called the “civil-rights bill” I think the impression that it has sach 
power has grown out of a public sentiment warped and corrupted by 
an abnormal state of political affairs in this country for the last half 
century, prodneed by the anti-slavery agitation. I| believe that the 
unduly exeited passions of the American people, and especially of 
those who live in one section of the Union, have had much to do with 
controlling their jadgment and shaping their views of our system of 
vovernment—views which would not be tolerated, if pure reason, right, 
and public policy, looking to the best interests of the country, could 
he allowed to prevail. 

I propose to examine somewhat into the structure, nature, and 
origin. of our system of government, in order to ascertain exactly 
where we stand to-day and what are the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ermment, what are its purposes, and more particularly the powers 
of Congress which it is claimed authorize the passage of this meas- 
ure, and what are the powers and purposes of the State govern- 
ments, and what are the powers and purposes of our system of gov- 
ernment as one grand whole. And if I sball succeed in making 
myself understood in this behalf, 1 undertake to say, and [havea 
thorough conviction of the fact, that every unprejudiced mind must 
conclude that the bill is one that Congress cannot pass. 

The groundwork of the theory of construction of the Constitution 
contended for by the advocates of the bill, as appears, not only from 
this debate, but also from elaborate debates touching similar measures 
in the past, is founded in the Declaration of Independence. It is said 
that that instrument embodies the grand principles of universal 
liberty and equality of right, civil and political, the principles of 
truth which underlie this measure and all similar measures. The 
broadest construction of it, without any limitation of any kind what- 
soever, is insisted upon, Now, sir, in the very outset of my remarks I 
desire to examine briefly that instrument, and see whether, giving it 
a reasonable construction and treating it as the firm foundation of our 
system of government, it has any such effect as that now claimed in 
fixing and measuring the powers of Congress. 

The thirteen original States—at first called the thirteen Colonies— 
were subject to the Crown of Great Britain, and they were governed 
by the constitution and laws of that country. The colonists were 
oppressed in various ways by the mother-country ; their oppressions 
continued and increased until they became “too intolerable to be 
borne,” and all suffering alike, in a greater or less degree, they re- 
solved to become free and independent ; and accordingly the Colonies, 
collectively and severally, framed and passed that immortalinstrument 
of liberty called the Declaration of Independence, whereby they de- 
clared that they were free and independent States; that they were no 
longer subject to the Crown and constitution and laws of Great Britain ; 
that they were separate and independent powers—States—in the 
world, with all the sovereignty and political power that could inhere 
in any people or any government. That instrument contains these 
words, and they are all of it material for my present purpose: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Thatto secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
itis therightof the people toalter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in sucz form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

Now, Mr. President, in view of the cireumstances which surrounded 
the Colonies at the time this declaration was made, andin view of the 
declaration itself, its purposes as expressed in terms and the cir- 
cumstances which happened immediately after its adoption, what 
was the manifest end contemplated by the clause which I have read ? 
Plainly it was thatthe colonists should secure the grand ends men- 
tioned and defined in this clause, according to their own will and 
judgment, through such form of government as they might devise, 
amend, and change from time to time. It seems to me that that is 
too manifest to require elucidation. 

How, then, did they determine that these ends were to be secured ? 
The history of that time tells us beyond question or controversy. 
Each of the then thirteen States had its own government; each of 
them, by virtue of the Declaration of Independence, became absolutely 
sovereignand independent; andeach of them as a society of men could 
exercise any power, civil or political, that any government on earth 
could exercise. They were absolutely sovereign and independent by 
virtue of this declaration, and while they were in that condition no 
superior, supreme, or federal government could control them in the 
exercise of any power whatsoever. For a considerable period of time 
they continued to exist without any federal league or head; without 
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any federal government or any pretense of such a government, ay) 
during this time each State made such laws as it deemed wise ,,, 
secure the liberty and equality of rights asserted in the declaratiyy. 


The inference then is, and it seems to me it is plain, that the wa, 


and manner in which they at first proposed to secure the politica! a)),) 
civil privileges which they sought to secure by this declaration, wa, 
by virtue of and through the State governments as they existed x; 
that time, and by the very terms of this declaration they continue: 
to enjoy these rights under those systems of governmént until in t}, 
progress of time, in the exercise of their judgment and wisdom, the, 
undertook to secnre these ends by another form of government, or the 
same form of government modified by themselves, and so they did 
continue to do until the thirteen States by common consent, for their 
joint and several benefit, agreed among themselves to establish what jx 
known in our history as the Confederation. 


Articles of Confederation were agreed upon in Congress; they were 


submitted to the thirteen States and the States accepted them. That 
confederation was in aid of the State governments which existed jy, 
their sovereign capacity by virtue of this declaration, and it was ay 
mivance step in government with a view to make more secure the 
great ends of society declared in that instrument. But that Confe- 
eration could scarcely be styled a government. It did not possess al] ' 
the elements of government as we understand it. There were no co. 
ordinate branches of government; there was no executive power pro- 
vided by the Articles of Confederation; there was no judicial power 
provided. All the powers of government, executive, legislative, and 
judicial, so far as such existed, were concentrated in the Congress of 
the United States; indeed, the Congress was mainly an advisory body; 
it could compel neither the States nor the people to do anything, | 


The powers thus conferred upon the Congress were comparatively 


very few, and they were to answer general purposes, and were such 
as simply enabled the Congress, looking to the general interests 
of the whole thirteen States, to recommend to the several States 
what ought to be done for the common benefit. The truth is, no ab- 
solute executive power whatsoever was conferred upon Congress, 
nor was there any judicial power conferred upon them. They were 
to all intents and purposes a power charged to recommend to the 
several States what was necessary to be done for their common bene- 
fit, and it remained with the States to do what might be recommended 
or not todoit, in their pleasure. The only thing pledged for the per- 
formance of the duties which they promised by these articles to per- 
form, was their faith and honor, and history tells us that in many 
instances that faith and honor were not kept. The States retained 
their absolute sovereignty not only by the tenor and spirit of these 
articles, but by their express words, for it was plainly said that the 
States reserved their sovereign authority. So Ll apprehend that the 
thirteen original States were absolutely sovereign and independent, 
and might do as they would, uncontrolled by any power, supreme or 
otherwise, save only their sovereign will. I repeat, Mr. President, 


that I apprehend the thirteen original States continued absolutely 


independent and could do as they would, and were uncontrolled by 
any power whatsoever until the adoption of the present Constitution 
of the Union. 


The thirteen States, after their experience under the Declaration of 
Independence first, and then under the Confederation, found that they 
could not in all probability maintain their political existence as a sep- 
arate and independent people and carry out successfully the great 
purposes of the Declaration of Independence ; unless they should co- 
operate to promote their common interests; and to that end, it became 
manifest to the statesmen, indeed to the whole American people of 
that day, that a national government was necessary, nay, indispen- 
sable. Hence a convention was called, and assembled in the city of 
Philadelphia to form a system of national government, the better to 
secure the purposes of independence. 

Here, sir, in the pathway to the truth let us pause to consider the 
exact condition of the thirteen States at the time they thus resolved. 
I have already said that each of them was absolutely sovereign and 
independent ; each of them possessed all the political power of Great 
Britain or France or any political power on earth at thisday. There 
was no limitation upon their power. They were absolute; and being 
absolute, it was competent for them to make a treaty with each other 
or to make a treaty with any foreign government, or to incorporate 
themselves into any other government, or to make a common govern- 
ment for their common benefit. And they could—is there any reason 
why they could not? I cannot conceive of any—confer npon a com- 
mon government such portion of their sovereign powers as in their 
judgment they might see fit. 

It seems to me plain they had power to do that, to say “certair 
elements of our sovereignty, certain rights which we possess as an 
independent political power, we will confer, with such limitations as 
we shall establish, upon a general government; a general government 
which is to be common to us all and for our common benefit, to pre 
serve our integrity as one people and the sovereign rights which we 
reserve unto ourselves as States among ourselves, and to protect us 
against invasion and assault from abroad, to promote our common 
industries and our common defense, our common happiness and our 
common welfare.” In other words, in pursuance of the Declaration 
of Independence, they were marching on in the highway of nations, 
and modified their form of government, enlarging it, expanding it, as 
they had the power and the right to do, in order to secure the great 
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ends of society set forth and declared in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and in pursuance of this purpose they framed the present Con- 
stitution of the Union, except the amendments thereto, which were 
afterward, in furtherance of such purpose, adopted. _ 

That Constitution, then, together with the constitutions of the 
State governments, was an enlargement of their system of govern- 
ment, a change of government, an advance in it, for the purpose of 
better securing the great ends of the equality of all men, their 
inalienable rights, their life, their liberty, and their pursuit of hap- 
piness. How did they do it in that case? They had declared that 
all men are created equal. How are we to understand what they 
mean by this declaration? Certainly by what they did and said. 
We are to construe their language in connection with their acts. 
What do we know touching their acts, apart from what appears in 
the Constitution itself? We know from history, we know from tra- 
dition, we know from men living at this day, that the institution of 
negro slavery existed at the time independence was declared and at 
the time the Constitution was adopted, by the sanction of law in the 
thirteen original States; we know—whether it was right or wrong— 
that the American people held the negro race among us in bondage 
and as slaves; and when they said, therefore, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, it is manifest, the conclusion is inevitable, that they did 
not at that time include the negro race in that declaration, and that 
their frame of government did not apply to or embrace that race as 
a race of freemen or entitled by virtue of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the benefits of free government. 

On the contrary, the framers of the Constitution—let men say and 
do what they will now—recognized the institution of negro slavery 
and provided for it, held the race in bondage; and if it is to be re- 
varded as a stigma upon one section of the country, it is a stigma 
alike upon every section, and it is likewise a stigma upon the name 
and fame of the immortal men who established the system of govern- 
ment that we live under to-day so happily, and for which we bless 
and revere their memories, and I trust in God shall continue to do so 
to the latest generations. Our fathers gave us negro slavery, and the 
Constitution and laws recognized and upheld it for more than three- 
quarters of a century. If it was an evil and a wrong, this generation 
is not aloue responsible for it, nor is one section of the country alone 
responsible for it. 

Now, let us see if I am correct about this; for I do not propose to 
make a declaration that I am not willing to be responsible for. If I 
shall inadvertently make an improper or false statement, I trust some 
one will promptly correct me. To show you, sir, that the framers of 
the Declaration ef Independence, the framers of the Confederation, 
the framers of the Constitution of the Union, did not embrace the 
negro race in the declaration itself, I propose to read from the Con- 
stitution. I read the first clause of section 9 of article 1: 

The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 


year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person. 


Every one familiar with the history of this country knows that that 
clause had reference to the importation of the African from his native 
country and for the purposes of slavery, and while our fathers looked 
toa time when they would prohibit the importation of Africans to 
this country for such purposes, it seems they had some compunctions 
ofconscience upon that subject ; stillthey were willing that the practice 
of such importations should continue for a time on the part of such 
States as might deem it wise and proper to pursue it; but the Gov- 
ernment itself, taking the whole responsibility of it, incorporated it 
into their organic law, providing that that government should have 
power to tax and to raise revenue from such importations. In view 
of this provision of the organic law made to uffectuate the purposes 
of the Declaration of Independence, to say nothing of the practice of 
the governments, State and Federal, who can pretend that the negro 
slave was intended to be embraced within the declaration or the Gov- 
ernment, as a freeman ? 

But, sir, that was not all they did. I read further to show the pur- 
pose and meaning of our fathers, the framers of this sacred instrument 
which We all vie with each other in praising as embodying the grandest 
system of free government among the nations of the earth, the world 


has os seen. I read now from the third paragraph of section 2 of 
article 4; 


_ No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 


from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 


Now, sir, in view of the history of the past, in the recollection of 
everybody in this presence, referring to statutes but lately repealed, 
do we not all know, does not the world know, does not the negro race 
itself know, that that clause in the Constitution was framed for the 
express purpose, if the slave should escape from his master, of ena- 
bling him to reclaim his slave and still hold him in bondage? There 
can be no question about this, and there can be as little question that 
our fathers proposed to secure the great rights and purposes embodied 
and defined in that Declaration of Independence by this system of 
national and State government which they prescribed: in the State 
constitutions and the instrament from which I have jist read$ Thus 


Fe then sought to secure these’ great ends of independence and free- 
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I may add, slavery was also recognized in the second clause of the 
second section oi the first article of the Constitution. It provides as 
follows: 
geo sg a and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 


whic 1may be included within this Union, according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including 


those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians net taxed, three 
fifths of all other persons. 

I have deemed it worth while to advert to what was meant by the 
Declaration of Independence, because the leading advocates of this 
bill insist seriously that it empowers Congress, by virtne of its gen- 
eral purposes and scope, to pass it. They insist that this declaration is 
the great foundation of our system of government. I have endeav- 
ored to show that, if this is true, those who established independence 
prescribed a fixed fundamental organization by which they thought 
best to secure human rights and happiness and the means of promot- 
ing them, and that they placed a difierent construction on the decla- 
ration from that now contended for by the advocates of this bill. 

Well, sir, what frame of government was established at first to 
secure and perpetuate the rights declared and proclaimed in the Decla 
ration of Independence? We have seen that the States were at tirst 
absolute; that the people established the general or common Govern 
ment with general limited powers, reserving certain powers not granted 
totheStates. DidIsayreserving certain powers? Leorrect that. Abso 
lute power was reserved unto the States, sovereign power was reserved 
to the States, except in so far as they delegated certain powers to the 
General Government. In certain respects, therefore, and in most re 
spects, the States remained absolutely sovereign. In certain other 
respects the Federal Government became a great sovereignty, abso 
Intely sovereign as any power on earth within its sphere; the States 
remaining all the time absolutely sovereign as any power on earth 
within their respective spheres, and the General Government and the 
State governments together for certain purposes and in certain respects 
absolutely sovereign in their collective power as one of the great 
nationalities of the earth. But as was provided, the Federal Govern 
ment could only exercise certain general powers conferred upon it for 
the common benefit of all the States. 

It has not: been pretended, it cannot be seriously contended, that 
under the Constitution of the Union and under the constitutions of 
the several States, under our system of government, to secure the 
grand ends of right, freedom, and of government, as manifested in 
the Declaration of Independence, Congress could pass the bill now 
pending for the benefit of the negro race up to the time of the adop 
tion of the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution. It is not pre- 
tended that Congress had such a power until the thirteenth amend- 
ment was adopted, except by those who are so rash as to insist that 
the power is derived from the Declaration of Independence. It not 
only appears so by the Constitution itself, by the uniform practice of 
the Government from the adoption of the Constitution down to the 
time the thirteenth amendment was adopted, but it appears also by 
the exposition of that instrument by Congress, by the Federal and the 
State courts, by the Executive of the Federal Government and the 
executives of the State governments, that Congress had no such power. 
By all departments and authorities of the Government, both State and 
Federal, it has been settled from the beginning to this day, that ante- 
rior to the thirteenth amendment, Congress had no power to pass the 
pending bill. I believe that nobody ever pretended that Congress 
had such power by virtue of any constitutional provision. Senators 
learned in the law and in the Constitution of their country have con 
ceded that up to the time that I have mentioned it possessed no such 
power. 

Not only that, the supreme judicial tribunal of this country in re- 
peated cases have decided under circumstances of the most extraor- 
dinary character, circumstances of great pressure, circumstances of 
great stress, after long and most mature discussion, that no such pow- 
ers as contained in this bill could be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment I shall have occasion to refer to some such decisions of that 
court in the course of what I have further to say. 

Then, sir, the discussion is narrowed down to the thirteenth, four 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution; if the power 
to pass the bill exists at all, it exists by virtue of one of these amend 
ments, or by one or more or all of them together. I therefore come 
to the consideration of them, and propose to treat them seriatim and 
see whether they confer upon the Federal Government any such power 
as that claimed in this debate and in the pending proposition. 

In proceeding to examine these amendments I am not moved by 
the spirit of a partisan, or a desire to reach a particular conclusion to 
serve a special purpose, but by a spirit that is anxious to ascertain 
truth and to come to a just conclusion touching a matter of the gravest 
moment, one which involves the integrity of the Government, its 
whole nature and its character. The importance of the construction 
of these amendments cannot be overestimated, for if the construction 
contended for by the advocates of the pending bill ig the trne one, 
then the whole nature of our Government is changed, and we have a 
grand central government and the State governments have ceased 
to exist, except as they exist by permission of the Federal Govern- 
ment and under its supervision, direction, and control. If the Fe4- 
eral Governmentcan control the State governmentin the respects con 
tended for. then it may do so to such extent as makes the State gov- 
ernments the creatures of the Federal Government, and possessed of 
few or no absolute powers. 
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I mention this to show how important this matter is and how care- 
fully we ought to proceed, Surely it is a matter of no small moment 
to the American people, to say that the whole nature of the Govern- 
ment should be changed by these amendments, and we ought cer- 
tainly to come to such a conclusion if such change is provided, cau- 
tionsiy, ealmly, and deliberately, free from passion or prejudice. 

jut to proceed. The thirteenth article is in these words: 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
states, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

What is the plain meaning of the words contained in that amend- 
ment? “Slavery” is a term that is well understood. It is under- 
stood in all civilized countries. It is understood by every one who 
is capable of understanding the meaning of the English language 
and who is capable of understanding any language. It is understood 
in France, it is understood in Germany, it is understood in Russia, or 
the word tantamount to that in the languages of those countries. It 
is not only thus understood by the common people, but it is likewise 
understood in a more logical and in a legal sense. It has, 1 may say, 
a technical meaning, and especially has it certain, definite meaning 
in this eountry. It means the holding of a human being in a state 
of servitude against his will and subject to the will of a master. 

That is not only the plain meaning of this word, but that meaning 
appears more forcibly, more clearly when we look at this amendment 
in the light of the condition of our country at the time it wasadopted 
and inthe light of the history of our Government. Trom the founda- 
tion of our Government, as Lhave shown, the negro race in this coun- 
try were held in a state of bondage, in a state of servitude; they were 

laves. The white people of the country held them in bondage, used 
them, controlled them, and disposed of them as property, as chattels, 
They not only did so, but, as I have shown beyond successful contra- 
diction, they did it in some sense by virtue of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, by virtue of the Articles of Confederation, and by virtue of 
three express provisions contained in the Constitution of the United 
States. The institution was known as the institution of negro slavery 
in this country, and sanctioned by the constitutions of many of the 
States of the Union, and sanctioned by the Constitution and laws and 
policy of the Union. 

‘There was a large portion of the American people who came, in the 
course of time, to dislike this institution. They said and believed 
many of them most sincerely, that this institution contravened the 
laws of nature. ‘They believed that no human being had a right to 
hold enother human being in bondage. That, it seems to me, was 
natural. Not only did they entertain these views, but the great 
body of the civilized world outside of one section of the Union enter- 

ained like views. It was not surprising that the people of the States 
where negro slavery prevailed, believed otherwise. Many of them 
believed sincerely that negro slavery was an institution ordained by 
the Almighty himself. At all events, they believed that it was not 
morally wrong or Wrong in any sense; that, on the contrary, it was 
an institution that blessed both the slave and the master. They were 
edueated in that belief. They were educated in that belief from the 
very foundation of our Government; indeed their education in that 
behalf began before the foundation of this Government. They in- 
herited it from the mother-country. It was instilled into them through 
successive generations. It became a part of their nature to believe 
that it was just and right and beneficial to humanity and to civiliza- 
tion. It afleected their social condition, their religious and political 
convietions, and made upa large and controlling part of their wealth. 
Indeed, sir, it had such an iniluence upon the fortunes of the people 
where it prevailed, that it established a distinctive civilization, which 
1 undertake to say, so far as those were concerned who could enjoy 
the benefit of it, surpassed that of any age. 

As Lsaid, a large portion of the American people in the course of 
time became opposed to this institution. They became hostile to it 
and made war upon it, and they were co-operated with in this re- 
spect by many persons opposed to it in foreign lands. The spirit in 
favor of it in those sections of the Union where it prevailed, became 
intensified and aggressive. The spirit of opposition in like manner 
became zealously aggressive, and these two aggressive spirits came 
tovether, first in moral, then in political conflict, and finally conflict of 
arms. That conflict resulted in the absolute destruction of that in- 
stitution by foree. It cannot be pretended, I believe it is not pre- 
tended, that it was destroyed by any lawful authority under the 
Constitution of the Union or under the constitutions of the States, 
or under the constitutions of the Union and the States co-operating 
as the organizers of a great nationality. But be that as it may, these 
two opposing and aggressive spirits came in contlict; a civil war re- 
sulted; and the result of that civil war was the destruction of negro 
slavery in this country. 

The statesman and the politician and any one anywhere may say 
what he will, the great civil war in this country was founded upon 
negro slavery. If there had been no negro slavery in this country we 
never should have heard of secession; we never should have had the 
late civil war. Whatever other attendant circumstances contributed 
to bring it on, slavery was the great prime moving cause that led to it. 


As I said amoment ago, that civil war resulted in its abolition, in its 


destruction, in its absolute overthrow ; but after it was thus over- 
turned, after the slave was turned loose throughout the States where 
that institution prevailed, he was nevertheless still in contemplation 










of law aslave; the institution still might exist. The power of arms 
and the force of the proclamation of the President had no legal effec 
to abolish negro slavery. It became necessary to have an organic 
provision in the Constitution of the Union to effectuate the destrye. 
tion of negro slavery, and therefore it was that Congress, in its wis. 
dom, under circumstances which I need not advert to now, proposed 
to the American people at the termination of the war, that the prac- 
tical result of the war in abolishing slavery should meet the forms) 
sanction of the American people by incorporating into their organic 
law a formal provision abolishing it. 

The intentional effect then, Mr. President, of this thirteenth artic]. 
was to abolish the institution of negro slavery and to provide that s]ay 
ery could notexist within the compass of the jurisdiction of the United 
States in any form or manner whatsoever; and that isthe whole exten; 
of this provision,no more and no less. I knowthatthere are those why 
arerashenough to say, that by virtue of the thirteeenth article, aided 
by that clause of the Declaration of Independence which I have cite« 
and commented upon, Congress might go on and pass this bill and 
other measures like it with a view to secure the rights of the late 
slaves of this country to the extent that it is now sought to secure 
them. But, sir, | have shown that the Declaration of Independence 
did not mean any such thing and it was impossible to place such a con- 
struction upon it; that it means that the great ends contemplated |y 
it shall be secured as the American people provided at the time of its 
adoption and as they amended and might amend their form of goy- 
ermnent from time to time. In pursuance of the sovereign power 
which they exercised under their organic system, the adoption of the 
thirteenth amendment was simply another step in the direction of 
securing the great ends of government which were declared in the 
Declaration of Independence. They said in the course of nearly a 
century, and after a civil war almost unparalleled in the history of the 
world, that the time had come when these great ends must be secured 
and enlarged by another advance in civilization; negro slavery must 
be abolished ; and all men, of whatsoever race or color and particular!y 
the negro slave in this country, must enjoy the blessings of free gov- 
ernment as embodied in our organic law both State and Federal. 

What, then, was the effect of this thirteenth amendment? It was 
simply to abolish negroslavery. In what condition did this leave the 
negro? He was thereby made a freedman; but even that did not 
confer upon him citizenship. It did not confer upon him rights any 
further than to be free from his master. I apprehend at the time he 
was thus freed, he was in the condition of an alien in this country; 
and it seems that the Congress of the United States and the American 
people took that view of his condition. Why doI say so? I say so, 
because after this thirteenth amendment was adopted and became a 
part of the Constitution, Congress passed an act making every free«- 
man acitizen of the United States. Now, let me call attention to that 
act and see what it provides. _As I said, Congress seeing that the 
negro was simply freed, that he enjoyed no rights beyond those of an 
alien in our midst, and because he was born upon the soil, because of 
his previous servitude, they deemed it wrong to confer upon him his 
liberty without conferring upon him certain rights under our system 
of government, and upon due and solemn consideration and debate, 
Congress passed an act approved April 9, 1866. Let us see what it 
provides. I will read the first section: 

That all persons born in the United States and not subject to any foreign power, 
excluding Indians not taxed, are hereby declared to be citizens of the United 
States; and such citizens of every race and color, without regard to any previous 
condition of slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall have the same right in 
every State and Territory in the United States to make and enforee contracts, to 
sue, be parties, and give evidence, te inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and con 
vey real and personal property, and to fulland equal benefit of all laws and pro 
ceedings for the security of person and property as is enjoyed by white citizens, 
and shall be subject to like punishment, pains, and penalties, and to none other, 
any law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It was by virtue of that act, after the adoption of the thirteenth 
amendment which I have read and commented upon, that the negro 
became a citizen of the United States, and only by virtue of that act. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hower] this morning laid great 
stress upon that act as showing that the thirteenth amendment ha< 
enlarged the powers of Congress. He talked very much, and in 
rather a declamatory way fora strict logician, about the rights which 
that section of this act conferred upon the negro. He said, if I un- 
derstood him correctly—I am sure I do not wish to do him injustice— 
that this act had received the sanction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. With all respect to the honorable Senator, I deny that 
the Supreme Court said any such thing. He referred to the case of 
Biven vs. The United States, in 13 Wallace, to be found at page 5-1 
of that volume, as sustaining his declaration. The only point decided 
by the court in that case was that the court had no jurisdiction, and 
the court expressed no opinion whatsoever as to the effect of this act 
or what it effected. In the first place, the court having decided that 
they had no jurisdiction, had no right to say a word beyond that, and 
if they had gone beyond it, it would have been merely the opinion 
of anumber of legal gentleman sitting upon the Supreme Court bench. 
But they did not undertake to decide whether this act was valid or 
invalid. They did make a suggestion that it was a far-reaching stat- 
ute in its character,-but, careful as they always are, they did not at- 
tempt to put a construction upon it, and no construction has been put 
upon it by the Supreme Court of the Union. 

But, sir, I propose to put a construction uponit, as I have a right 
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todo. Isay that the force and effect of that act was simply this: 
to make the freedmen of this country citizens of the United States, 
and in doing that, to confer upon them the rights of citizens of the 
(United States, no more and no less. At that time Congress had no 
power, the Federal Government had no power, to make a citizen of 
the United States a citizen of the several States. It is not pretended 
that they had such a power; they had power to make the freedman 
acitizen of the United States, but then as a citizen of the United States 
he did not even enjoy the benefit of that clause of the Constitution 
whieh I will now read. I read clause 1, of section 2, of article 4: 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 

Thiscitizenship of course conferred upon the freedman all the benefit 
he could get under the Constitution of the United State and no more, 
and the act of 1866, from which I have read, in undeftaking to confer 
upon him any power beyond that conferred by this Constitution, was 
absolutely null and void, This clause, as I have shown, did not confer 
upon citizens of the United States any such power as that provided or 
sought to be provided by the pending bill. Itnever was pretended that 
Congress had such power under this clause of the Constitution, and 
therefore Congress had no power to confer upon the negro race any 
right that could not have been conferred upon white men anterior tothe 
adoption of the thirteenth amendment; but the thirteenth amendment, 
aided by this act of 1866,did confer upon the negro race of the country 
all the rights that were enjoyed by white men under the Constitution 
of the Union, simply as citizens of the United States, and I say that in 
so faras this act undertook to confer other rights than such as are pro- 
vided in this section of the Constitution, it was absolutely null and 
void. 

But, Mr. President, while the Supreme Court of the United States 
have never passed upon this act of 1366, and I do not know that they 
have had an opportunity to do so, other courts of high character have 
passed upon it, and they have declared.that it was null and void in 
many very material respects. I will cite the authority for this state- 
ment, for, as I said in the outset, I shall say nothing that I do not have 
authority for. I read now from the notes to the second volume of 
Brightly’s Digest of the Laws of the United States: 

Congress has no power to prescribe rules of evidence for the State courts; and 
therefore this act— 

That is, the act of 1856, which I read a while ago— 
so far as it professes to do so, was held by the supreme court of Delaware to be 
unconstitutional. (State vs. Rash, 15 Pittsburgh Law Journal, 61.) 

This decision was made by the supreme court of Delaware, a court 
of high respectability. But some one may say that the supreme court 
of Delaware, being the court of a State where slavery prevailed, was 
a prejudiced court, and therefore any decision of theirs must be taken 
with a great deal of allowance. Such an objection could have no 
weight with fair and reasonable men. It is a very respectable court, 
and whatever may be said upon the hustings, or in the heat of debate, 
the lawyers of this country have great respect for it. But, sir, if 
anything might be said against that court, I will cite the decisions of 
other courts, whose integrity and ability cannot be questioned even 
upon sach flimsy ground as that. I cite the opinion of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts. The annotator says: 

So, it was said by Chief Justice Bigelow, of the supreme court of Massachusetts, 
that “we entertain grave doubts whether it is within the constitutional authority 
of Congress to enact rules regulating the competency of evidence on the trial of 
cases in the courts of the several States, which shall be obligatory upon them; we 
are not aware that the existence of such a power has ever been judicially sanc- 
tioned; there are numerous and weighty arguments against its existence.’’ (Car 
penter vs. Snelling, 97 Massachusetts Reports, 452.) 

With great respect, I commend that to the honorable Senators from 
Massachusetts, who advocate the pending bill so zealously. 

The same doctrine was held by Chief Justice Breese, in the supreme court of Illi- 
nois, Who said that “ to hold that Congress can enter into these courts, and prescribe 
what shall be evidence therein, is so revolting to all our notions of Federal and 
Stete power as to compel us to refuse to yield any acquiescence to such a doctrine.” 
(Craig vs. Dimock, 9 Internal Revenue Record, 129; same case, 1 Chicago Legal 
News, 179.) 

I am gratified to see that they have such courts and such judges in 
the State of Illinois. That was decided in the case of Craig vs. Di- 
mock, citing some authority with which I am not acquainted, So it 
was decided in Quinn vs, Lloyd, (2 Balt. L. Tr., 760.) The author, 
Mr. Brightly, a very learned lawyer, says this in commenting upon 
these authorities : 

Itis a subject of congratulation, that the State judiciary are, at length, returning 
to the old landmarks in the construction of Federal legislation. 

So that I say, this act of 1866, called “the civil-rights bill” of that 
day, in so far as it undertook to confer any right upon the freedman 
that could not be conferred upon a white man anterior to the adop- 
tion of the thirteenth amendment, was absolutely null and void. All 
the courts that have passed upon it up to this time have so decided, 
and I do not hesitate to say that the supreme judiciary of the Union 
will so decide, if it shall become necessaty in the future so to do. The 
court could not do otherwise, unless the amendment I am now com- 
nee upon enlarged the powers of Congress by simply abolishing 
slavery. 

What, then, was the effect of the thirteenth article? Simply to 
place the negro as a citizen of the United States upon the same equal 
footing with the white citizen of the United States—the negro could 
have no higher or greater right in any State as a citizen of the United 
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States than a white man who was simply a citizen of the United 
States. That was all the right he had, and the full measure of his 
right; no more, no less; and Congress could not confer any higher 
power because it existed under and by virtue of the Constitution and 
was bound by it, and whenever it transcends that instrument the 
courts interpose and restrain it by declaring its exercise of unconsti- 
tutional power inoperative and void. 

What is the purpose of these three new ainendments to the Consti- 
tution, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth? Does anybody 
doubt that the great purpose is, and was from the beginning, to abol- 
ish slavery and make the slave a free man under the constitutions of 
the States and the Union, just as white people are free? Had any 
person up to the beginning of the late war expressed, has any person 
expressed at any time since the war, dissatisfaction with the organic 
law of the Union except in so far as it tolerated negro slavery? I 
never heard any such complaint. I never heard of such complaints 
in Congress. I have never heard of such complaints in the Legisla- 
tures of the several States. I never heard of such complaints among 
the American people in any section of the Union. Every consideration 
goes to show that the only end that was sought to be accomplished 
by these three new amendments to the Constitution was, to accom- 
plish the abolition of negro slavery, and to put all men on an equal 
footing, under the constitutions, State and Federal, in the same way and 
measure of right as free men were before the late war, and to give 
a citizen of the United States citizenship in any State when he shall 
go there to reside, and have the right to vote as others enjoy that right ; 
to provide that the negro should not be discriminated against in the 
matter of voting alone because of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, 

The grand purpose plainly is to make the negro a free man and 
confer upon him all the rights that the white people in this country 
enjoyed, in the saine measure and in the same way, and subject to the 
same restrictions and limitations under the State government anil 
under the Federal Government, no more and no less. There was no 
cireumstance, there was no manifestation of a will on the part of the 
American people which indicated a desire to change their organic law 
inany otherrespect. Ichallenge any one to point to any consideration 
set up or suggested for a change of the organic law so as to change 
our system of government. Does anybody believe, will anybody pre- 
tend, that there was a purpose on the part of the American Congress 
or the American people to elevate the negro to a higher citizenship 
and invest him with higher and greater and other rights than the 
white man? I apprehend no one will be sorash as that. The simple 
purpose, the manifest object, was to liberate the negro and confer 
upon him the same rights as the white man had before the adoption 
ot these amendments and to make all citizens in this country equal 
under the Federal Government, equal in right under the several 
State governments, and equal according to the Constitution and the 
law. ‘There is no provision of the Constitution from which it might 
even be inferred that there was any other purpose than that I have 
mentioned. 

This opinion is not only sustained by the plain language of the 
three amendments mentioned, by reason and by the history of the 
times, and by reasonable inference, but the highest judiciai tribunal in 
this country, after long and serious reflection, after hearing able argu 
ments upon the subject, after they themselves had all the lights 
which they could command, have solemnly said in an opinion which 
they delivered not a great while ago, that such was the purpose of 
these three amendments to the Constitution; and I want to read 
what the court say upon this point. I propose to read now an extract 
from the opinion of the court in the “ Slaughter-house case,” 16 Wal 
lace, page 1; but before I begin to read from this opinions of the court, 
I wish to say a word or two in reference to the circumstances under 
which this opinion appears in the reports of the court and before 
the country. 

The opinion of the court is the judgment which binds Congress 
and binds the whole country, and this opinion of the court is the only 
authoritative exposition of these three amendments to the Coustitu- 
tion. It is true, there are dissenting opinions filed by a minority of the 
judges. These opinionsamount to no more than the opinionsof asimany 
respectable lawyers. They have no judicial weight whatsoever ; ail 
they are entitled to no more consideration than the opinions of three 
lawyers who have no judicial office or authority. I repeat, the only 
authoritative exposition of these three amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, is the opinion of the court, from which I am now about to read. 
I know that these minority opinions have been laid on the desks of 
Senators with a view, I suppose, to influence their opinions. It was 
very improper that they should come here as having any judicial 
weight. They are no more than the opinions expressed by some dis 
tinguished lawyer in New York, or New Orleans, or elsewhere, which 
he or others might have seen fit to bring in and lay on ovr desks to 
inform our judgment, but having noofticial weight whatsoever. What 
do the court say in reference to the subject I am now discussing and 
in reference to the purpose of these three amendments to the Consti- 
tution ? 


The court say : 


We repeat, then, in the light of this recapitulation of events, almost too recent to 
be called history, but which are familiar to us all, andon the most casual examina 
tion of the language of these amendments, no one can fail to be impressed with the 
one pervading purpose— 
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That is strong langnage— 


found in them all. lying at the foundation of each, and without which none of 
them would have been even suggested ; we mean the freedom of the slave race, the 
security and firm establishmentof that freedom, and the protection of the newly- 
made freeman and citizen from the oppression of those who had formerly exercised 

mited dominign over him. It is truce that only the fifteenth amendment, in 
terms. mentions the negro by speaking of his color and his slavery. But it is just 
as trae thateach of the other articles was addressed to the grievances of that race, 
and designed to remedy them, aa the fifteenth 

We do not say that no one else bat the negro can share in this protection. Both 
the language and the spirit of these articles are to have their fair and just weight 
n any question of construction Undoubtediy while negro slavery alone was in 
the mind of the Congress which proposed the thirteenth article, it forbidsany other 
now or hereafter If Mexican peonage or the Chinese cooly labor 


stem shall develop slavery of the Mexican or Chinese race within our territory, 
this amendment may safely be trusted to make it void. And so if other rights are 
ailed by the States which properly and necessarily fall within the protection of 
these articles, that protection will apply though the party interested may not be of 
African descent. Bot what we do say. and what we wish to be understood, is that 
» any fairand just construction of any section or phrase of these amendments, it 
NeOPSS: to look to the purpose which we have said was the pervading spirit of 


thera all, the evil which they were ed toremedy, and the process of continued 
uiditions te the Constitution, until that purpose was supposed to be accomplished 
as far 1s constitutional law can accomplish it 


So it appears, not only by the cirenmstances attending the adoption 


_of these emendments to the Constitution, not only by the history of 


the times, not only by reasonable inference, not only by the language 
in which these amendments are couched, but it appears by the solemn 
opinion of the supreme judicial tribunal of the Union, the last and 
proper exponent of the meaning of the ¢ ‘onstitution, that the purpose, 
the great pervading purpose, the sole purpose of these amendments to 
the Constitution, was to make the slave a freeman and to put him upon 
an exact equality with all other freemen of this country and to secure 
the ends of hisfreedom. ‘Therefore it is, that the court in this very opin- 
ion go on to say in terms unmistakable and that will live while the 
Constitution lives, and prevailas I believe, while the Constitution pre- 
vails, that there is no power conferred by these amendments upon the 
Congress of the United States, or upon any co-ordinate branch of the 
Government. save only such powers as might have been invoked for 
the benefit of a freeman anterior to the adoption of these amendments. 
Phat isthe spirit, that is the substance of the opinion of the court in the 
“ Slanghter-house cases.” That is authoritative ; that is the decision 
of that co-ordinate branch of the Government authorized to expound 


‘the Constitution inthe last resort ; and they have so held not only in 


that case, but in repeated cases, as [shall be able to show before I take 
my sent. 

Mr. President, I now proceed to consider the fourteenth amend- 
ment. No one has seriously insisted vet, as 1 believe, except perhaps 
one or two very anxious and zealous advocates of the pending bill who 
have ventured so far, to declare that the thirteenth amendment au- 
thorizes the passage of this bill in any of its features; no one who 
has the serions, sober judgment of a thmking lawyer has ventured in 
this presence to make any such suggestion. If such power is con- 
ferred, it is by the fourteenth amendment; and now let us see what 
that provides. It isin these words—I read from the first section of 
the article—the other sections have no bearing on the subject before 
us: 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immn- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without apd prey ss of law; nordeny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

The first clause of the section is in these words: 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they reside. 

What is the manifest effect and purpose of that clause? The legal 
world know, and the intelligent lay world know, that anterior to the 
adoption of this amendment, it was a mooted question whether there 
wasany suchthingascitizenshipof the United States. Ineverdoubted 
myself that there wassuchcitizenship. It was perfectly competent for 
a person in the United States not to have any rights whatsoever under 
a State government, but still such person might have rights under the 
United States, and could enjoy all the benefits of the powers and 
rights that could be conferred by the powers delegated by the States 
to the United States; and therefore when an alien came into this 
country and became naturalized—and the United States had the sole 
power of naturalization—that foreigner became at once, upon natu- 
ralization, a citizen of the United States, although he might not be a 
citizen of a State at all, and he could be protected in many respects 
as such citizen of the United States; but he had no rights whatsoever 
as a citizen of a State, except so far as the constitution and laws of 
the State might extend to him rights and protection ; he could not by 
virtue of his citizenship of the United States, claim rights under the 
constitution and laws of a State. , 

In order to settle the question, however, as to citizenship of the 
United States, this clause was incorporated in the fourteenth amend- 
ment. ‘The draughtsmen of this clause were familiar with our Con- 
stitution; familiar with its history, we are bound to infer so; famil- 
iar with the judicial decisions of this country, State and Federal 


‘on the subject; familiar with the controversy that had existed 


among the courts and the legal profession and the statesmen of the 
country as to whether there was a citizenship of the United States. 
How natural, therefore, it was that the question should be settled in 








the fourteenth amendment, and especially in view of the fact that 
four millions of freedmen had been made, and there might arise 4 
controversy about their legal status. It was therefore provided that 
“all persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside.” 

it provides not only that they shall be citizens of the United States, 
and thereby gain all the benefits of the rights guaranteed and coy- 
ferred by the Constitution of the United States, but also, that when- 
ever they shall reside in any State they shall be citizens of such State. 
and entitled to all the benefits of a citizen of such State according ty 
its constitution and laws. That is the plain and manifest meaning. 
This provision goes to show that Congress in devising this amend 
ment, and the American people in adopting it, recognized in the most 
solemn manner, by putting it into their organic law, that there was 
a distinction between the citizenship of the Government of the United 
States and the citizenship of the several States. Is it not very plain? 
What folly it would have been tosay that a person shall bea citizen of 
the United States and then also of the State in which he may reside. 
if the purpose was to consolidate both citizenships, and to confer on the 
Federal Governinent the total power to control citizenship in every 
respect! It is perfectly clear, therefore, that in the first place, it 
conferred upon every citizen within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, whether born there or naturalized, all the rights that could be 
conferred upon a citizen of the United States by virtue of any power 
the United States possessed. But that was not sufficient; that was 
limited. That did not confer upon a citizen all the blessings of goy- 
ernment; and the purpose was to enlarge the rights of a citizen of the 
United States by conferring on him, by this new amendment, the right 
by going into a State, of having citizenship in the State where he 
might reside. Whatsort of citizenship? Was itany peculiar citizen- 
ship; any citizenship other than that of a ciiizen in the State where 
he might go and enjoy? Certainly not. Isee no ground, no word, 
reason, inference, or necessity, which warrants such a suggestion, 
Therefore, although I might, in the city where I reside, retail spir- 
itnous liquors or sell them by the wholesale, I could not, because I had 
such right there, go from North Carolina intothe State of New York, 
if a valid statute of the latter State prohibits the sale of spirituous 
liquors at all, and insist that I shall have a right to sell such liquors 
there. Why? Because, when I go into the State of New York to 
reside, and by virtue of this clause of the Constitution become a citi- 
zen of that State, I am no more and no less than a citizen of that 
State, and I must accept and be subject to the laws of that State, as 
all other citizens thereof must do; my rights must be measured hy 
the constitution and laws of New York as I find them, and by the 
same measure as the rights of other citizens there. 

To put another case to illustrate my meaning: If I might in the 
State of North Carolina keep a publie theater, and require fees of 
admission to it from the persons who visit it, if I should quit that 
State and go to the State of Massachusetts, where public theaters are 
prohibited by statute, I would not ‘have the right because I had a 
right to open a theater in North Carolina, to go there in the face of 
their statute and open a public theater in Boston. When I go to 
Boston I must take the laws and citizenship of Massachusetts as | 
find them. I must be on an equality with the citizens of Massachu- 
setts; my right must be measured by their right and my citizenship 
when I go there, must be measured by their citizenship ; no more and 
no less. That is the legal force and effect of this clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

The next clause provides in these words: 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States. 


That provision is merely surplusage ; if there was a citizenship of 
the United States before the adoption of this amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the States could not abridge the rights of a citizen of the 
United States before its adoption. There was no provision of the 
Constitution that allowed them to do so, and if they could have 
exercised such a power, they might have destroyed virtually the 
Federal power. The States before the adoption of this amend- 
ment could not pass a law abridging the rights of a citizen of 
the United States. They could not deprive him of any right con- 
ferred by the Constitution of the United States before the adoption 
of this amendment, and therefore this clause was surplusage, exce))t 
that it is appropriate when taken in connection with the clause which 
precedes it, declaring who shall be a citizen of the United States. 
As I said a while ago, it was a debatable question whether there was 
any such thing as citizenship of the United States. This amendineut 
provides in terms such a citizenship, and in order to make the pro- 
vision complete it was appropriate, if not necessary, to provide that 
“no State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge tiie 
privileges or immunities of a citizen of the United States.” The 
citizenship is conferred in terms, and then the protection of that citi- 
zenship is conferred in terms, and it is only in that view that this 
clanse was material at all. It never, at any time, could have been 
pretended with any tolerable show of reason, any more than it can be 
pretended now, that the States could abridge any right which is con- 
ferred by the Constitution of the United States. Such a power in the 
States would have contravened the very life-principle of national 
government. 
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The next clause is: 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law. 

What does that mean? It means that no State by statute or any 
authority shall take a man’s life, liberty, or property from him other- 
wise than as the law may direct under the Constitution: that no 
State shall have power to pass a statute, for example, that men shall 
be hanged without judge or jury oranytrial. That clause has a tech- 
nical meaning; it means that whenever a man shall be deprived of his 
life or his liberty or his property, it shall be done in an orderly, 
legal way, in accordance with a law passed in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution; and when that is observed at all, it cannot be pretended 
that the Constitution of the United States confers upon Congress or 
any other Federal authority the right to interfere with the States in 
controlling the life, the liberty, or the property of the citizen thereof, 
All the State is bound to do under this limitation of its power, if it 
may be termed a limitation, is to exercise it according to some law 
passed in pursuance of the Constitution, in pursuance of our system 
of government, 

Then the next clause admits of more latitude of debate. That 
clause is: 

Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


What is the meaningofthat clause? It means plainly, it seems to 
me, that if I, a citizen of North Carolina go to the State of New 
York and a statute there undertakes to confer on citizens born in 
New York certain privileges and protection of right which it with- 
helds from me because I happen to go there, that statute shall be void. 
It is intended to prevent any discrimination in the protection of 
rights of any kind for any cause against individuals or classes as 
such, All, every one, in the exercise of thesame right must have the 
sume protection and the same measure of protection of the law. But 
this clause cannot be construed to mean that a State for the public 
good may not regulate the exercise of rights of one sort or another, 
provided the law protects all exercising rights so regulated equally 
in degree and manner. The manner of exercising rights may be reg- 
ulated and the citizen must avail himself of his rights according to 
such regulation; but each citizen shall have the same protection of 
the laws in protecting his rights as regulated by law as every other 
citizen. 

But, sir, as I said a while ago, if a stranger shall go into a State, 
being a citizen of the United States, he must take the laws there as 
he finds them, provided those laws make the citizens of the State 
where he goes equal in point of rights conferred by the constitution 
of that State; and therefore it is, if the State of North Carolina shall 
prov'de by statute that in the matter of schools, females shall be 
educated in one class of schools and inales shall be educated in 
another class, and that the two sexes shall be educated separately, 
any one who shall go into the State of North Carolina with his family 
must accept the public schools there as he finds them. If he is al- 
lowed to send his female children to the female school, he has an equal 
right with everybody else; if he is allowed to send his male children 
to the male school, he has his equal right with everybody else, and 
he is bound to accept the schools in that way. The Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. MortTON] admitted, yesterday, when I interrogated 
him upon this point, that the State would have power to make 
a police regulation of that sort, and when I pressed him to point 
out the difference between that case and the exercise of the police 
power so as to provide that the negro race should be educated in one 
class of schools and the white race in another, he did not answer, and I 
should like to hear anybody point out a legal difference. Therefore 
itis that I say, if in the State of North Corolina, the Legislature shall 
see fit to provide that the colored race shall be educated in one class 
of schools and the white race in another class of schools, it is perfectly 
competent for the State to doso. Whereis the restriction on the power 
of the State to do so? I ask where is the clause in the Constitution of 
the Union which restricts the power of the State in that respect? If the 
Legislature shall provide that the colored children shall be educated 
in one class of schools, and that the white children shall beedueated in 
another class of schools, and a stranger shall go into North Carolina 
and take with him children, whether he is a black man or a white 
man, he goes there on terms of perfect equality with black children 
aud white children in that State. In case he is a colored man, if he 
is allowed to send his children to the colored school, he is on a per- 
feet equality with everybody else and is protected in all his rights as 
is provided by this clause of the Constitution. , 

Will it be said that because the difference is on account of color it 
will not do? That objection is unfounded, it seems to me. There is 
no provision in the Constitution of the United States whic! protects 
color any more than sex or age. If there was any purpose to protect 
color against the exercise of the police power of the States, and pre- 
vent the States from exercising their powers to regulate right and 
society, why was it not so provided? Are the States to be deprived 
of the absolute right to exercise the important power of police upon 
the merest speculative inference? Surely not. That it was not con- 
templated that any such restriction on the States was thought of in- 
tended, or provided, appears in the provision contained in the fifteenth 
amendment, that no person shall be deprived by the United States, or 
any State of his right to vole on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Why was this provision limited to the right to 
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vote alone? Can any reason be given or suggested? It was easy to 
have provided that no distinction for any cause should ever be made 
because of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, but no such 
provision was made. I repeat, why this restriction—this limit to 
voting alone? 

The fifteenth amendment is in these words: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

Why was that phrase “race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude” put in that section, limited to voting? Because it was well 
known that without it, the States might refuse to confer on the freed- 
man the right to vote; if was deemed important that he should have 
that right in order to secure equality of right civilly, and therefore 
this amendment was adopted. There Vas no question that the States 
might without such constitutional provision, prevent freedmen from 
voting, and on account of their race or color, or previous condition of 
servitude. In all other respects, the several States were left to exer- 
cise their absolute powers as if the fifteenth amendment did not exist. 
There is no word in any one of the three amendments under con- 
sideration which purports to abridge the police powers of the State. 
Can it be that this essential power, this vital power of the States, was 
to be taken away without any mention of such a purpose? I cannot 
so believe; I do not think any one so believes. It 1s monstrous to 
take such powers a-vay from the States, to change our whole system 
of government, by a forced construction. If Congress shall for any 
cause attempt it, the courts will not allow it, the American people 
will not tolerate it or seriously think of doing so. 

Will it be said the negro child has not the right to go to a white 
school?) Then I answer, the white child has no right to go to the 
negro school, It is as browlone way as it is the other, and the prinei- 
plein this case does not differ from the principle in the ease where a law 
provides that males shall be educated only in male schools and females 
only in female schools. I cannot understand or comprehend a dis- 
tinction in pointof principle between the power toeducate the sexes in 
separate schoolsand that to require the races to be educated in separate 
schools. Like equal legal provision must be made for each race, and 
this is the equality of right and protection required by the Coustitu- 
tion. The State may exercise the power to distinguish onthe ground 
of race, so as to provide for the education of the races in separate 
schools equally provided for in all material respects. But, even apart 
from the police powers, I cannot see wherein one man is injured and 
deprived of any right in the one case more than he is in the other. 

Can it be denied that the States have power toregulate theaters 
the manner of conducting them? Have they not always exercised 
power todo so? They are supreme in that respect. If they judge 
that it is necessary that one class of people shail go into one apartment 
and another class into another, with a view to good order and de 
cency, Why is it not competent to do that? It is admitted that it is 
competent to license one class of people with certain qualifications to 
sell spirituous liquors by retail; it is competent to license another 
class with other qualifications to sell the same by wholesale; it is 
competent to license one class of citizens peculiarly qualified to prac- 
tice law and not allow another class to practice law, to license one 
class fitted as physicians and not license another; all this authority 
is embraced in the police power of a State in regulating its society for 
its own benefit and promoting the general ends of government con- 
templated by the Declaration of Independence ; and when the States 
shall exercise this power there is the end, and there is no clause in 
any one of these amendments that confers upon Congress authority 
to regulate it in any way whatsoever. By our system of government, 
the States are left to regulate society within their separate jurisdic 
tions. The powers of the General Government are not intended for 
or adapted to such purposes. 

I shall show, I trust, before I take my seat, that there are wise rea- 
sons why the natural distinction of race should be kept up and per- 
petuated, not only in the interest of the white, but in the interest of 
the colored race as well. I merely advert to it now, so that what I say 
at this point may be taken in connection with what [shall show here- 
after on that subject. 

Then I pass to the consideration of the fifteenth amendment. It is 
in these words: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 


by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or previous condi 
tion of servitude. 


The first observation I make here is that there is a limitation on 
the power of the United States. The United States have no power to 
deny or abridge the right of citizens of that Government to vote for 
the causes specified. All races are secured by the Constitution the 
right of equality in voting; they cannot be discriminated against on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, The States 
shall not deny the right to vote on any one of these three accounts, 
What are those accounts? They are“ race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” What right is not he denied or abridged?) The right to 
vote. Why did they say “ the right to vote” more than any other? Dees 
that limitation meananything? Itseems to meso, or it would not have 
been used. It means that “the rightof citizens of the United Statesto 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State” on one of three accounts: “on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude,” aud, therefore, if an Indian should be 
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Scott case, only a few years before the outbreak of the civil war, that a man of 


“ul by the ted States, he has a right to vote, or rather the : 
naturalized by the Unite ( 10 Mas a . African descent, whether a slave or not, was not and could not be a citizen of a 


United States cannot prohibit him from voting because he Is an In- State or of the United States, This decision, while it met the condemnation of 

dian, nor can any State where le may happen to be prevent him from | .ome of the ablest statesmen and constitutional lawyers of the country, had never 

voting because he is an Indian. So in the case of a Chinese If he | been overruled; and if it was to be accepted asa es limitation of the 

' £ ‘ : a ; ig citizenshi ni snegro race who had recently been made free 

7 ; elgg a tel States Convress cannot pass an | Tight of citizenship, then all the negro race w : yl ade freemen, 

hall be naturalized here, the United States Congress cannot pass were still not only not citizens, but were incapable of becoming so by anything 
J ) g 


act after he is naturalized prohibiting him from voting for officers of | 2).5.¢ of an amendment to the Constitution. 


the United States, and because he has been naturalized by the United 
States, if he shall go to live in a State, that State cannot prohibit him 
from voling because he isa Chinese. He is protected in the matter 
of his race, in the matter of his color, in the matter of whether he was 
previously in a condition of servitude, as to his right to vote, and in 
no other respect. But notwithstanding that inhibition, it is perfeetly 
competent for any State to have a provision in its constitution pro- 

iding that no person shall vote unless he can r ador write. Indeed, 
in some of the States any one*who cannot read, is prohibited from 


How forcibly, how strongly, that shows the necessity of putting 
this question of citizenship at rest by the fourteenth amendment 
which I have read and commented upon. The court go on to say 
further: : 

To remove this diffieulty primarily, and to establish a clear and comprehensive 
definition of citizenship which should declare what should constitute citizenship 
of the United States, and also citizenship of a State, the first clause of the first 
section was framed ; 

‘All persous born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the juris 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside.” : 

The first observation we have to make on this clause is, that it puts at rest 
both the questions which we stated to have been the subject of differences of 
opinion. It declares that persons may be citizens of the United States without 
regard to their citizenship of a particular State, and it overturns the Dred Seott 
decision by making all persons born within the United States and subject to its 
jurisdiction citizens of the United States. That its main purpose was to establish 
the citizenship of the negro can admit of no doubt. The phrase “subject to its 
jurisdiction” was intended to exclude from its operation children of ministers, 
consuls, and citizens or subjects of foreign states born within the United States, 

The next observation is more important in view of the arguments of counsel jn 
the present ease. It is, that the distinction between citizenship of the United 
States and citizenship of a State is clearly recognized and established. Not only 
may aman be a citizen of the United States without being a citizen of a State, but 
an important element is necessary to convert the former into the latter. He must 
reside within the State to make him a citizen of it, but it is only necessary that he 
should be born or naturalized in the United States to be a citizen of the Union. 

It is quite clear, then, that there is a citizenship of the United States and a 
citizenship of a State, which are distinct from each other, and which depend upon 
different characteristics or circumstances in the individual. 

We think this distinction and its explicit recognition in this amendment of great 
weight in this argument, because the next paragraph of this same section, which 
is the one mainly relied on by the plaintiils in error, speaks only of privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States, and does not speak of those of citizens 
of the several States— 





























voting. 

But will any Senator deny that it is perfectly competent for the 
people of North Carolina to put into their constitution a provision 
that no negro shall hold oflice?) That is perfectly competent. If the 
people of North Carolinaor any other State hadseen tit to provide that 
no person should vote if he could not read, it would have been w ithin 
their power todo so, Any State in the Union may provide, if it will, 
in the constitution thata negro shall not hold office. Why? Because 
the State is absolutely sovereign in all respects except in so far as its 
powers are restrained by the Constitution of the United States, and 
there is no provision in the Constitution of the United States restrain- 
ing the power ot the States in the exercise of political power in the mat- 
terof holding office. Indeed, I believe the history of the times shows, 
that that provision was omitted in the fifteenth amendment because if 
was understood that it might be very necessary to provide in some 
localities that the negro should not beallowed to holdoftice. I believe, 
however, the people of no State have exercised that power, and it is 
another evidence of the kindly relations which exist between the two 
races in the South, no matter what may be said by interested parties 
to the contrary. In my State, and in Virginia, and in Georgia, and 
in other States, the negroes might have been deprived of the right to 
hold ottice, but they have not been, and in other respects as citizens, 
and in exercising political power as well as civil rights, they have 
been made equal with the white race in all respects. 

This, Mr. President, seems to me to be a correct view of these three 
amendments: First, the general purpose of them was to liberate 
the negro race and to confer upon them exactly the same civil rights 
that are enjoyed by the white citizens of the United States, as citi- 
zens of the United States and as citizens of the several States, and in 
no other respect whatsoever ; and these amendments to the Consti- 
tution confer no higher power upon the United States or upon the 
Congress of the United States than was conferred upon the Congress 
of the United States in reference to white people before the adop- 
tion of these amendments tothe Constitution. Isay that that was the 
veneral purpose; and then Tsay when we come to criticise and ex- 
ainine carefully the various provisions of these several amendments, it 
appears that that general purpose was carried out in apt terms, and the 
Constitution has not changed our system of government at all, fur- 
ther than to make everybody free; they have taken in the black race 
and made them equal in point of civil rights with every other race ; 
they have not, however, made them under the Constitution of the 
Union equal in point of political rights. There is a marked distine- 
tion between civil and political rights. There is no provision in the 
Constitution of the Union as to who shall hold oftice in the several 
States and who shall not hold office there, and that right is left to the 
States to this day, and they control that matter as absolutely as they 
did before the adoption of these amendments. 

But these views of the amendments to the Constitution are not 
simply my views. In my judgment they are sustained by reason, 
and L believe that these reasons must be satisfactory to the disinter- 
ested mind. But if there be doubt about their correctness, then I 
point with unfaltering confidence to the judicial exposition of them 
by the Supreme Court of the Union, which puts an end to contro- 
versy. By the Constitution of the Union, by the laws of the Union, 
the Supreme Court of the United States is the last and final expounder 
of what the Constitution means. The Supreme Court has settled this 
question and settled if beyond contradiction or reasonable contro- 
versy, not only in one decision but in repeated decisions, and I pro- 
pose now to call the attention of the Senate tothem. I want toread 
«long paragraph from the opinion I read from a while ago in the 
“ Slaughter-house cases,” and the reasoning isso clear, that I wish every 
\merican citizen could hear it, that every Senator here would read it 
is he ought to read it, fake it to heart, and lay aside his prejudices or 
predilections, and let his vote on this occasion be governed by this high 
wuthoritative exposition of the Constitution of his country. The 
COUrL Bay: 


I wish to impress that clause upon every Senator who is not 
asleep— 


The argument, however, in favor of the plaintiffs rests wholly on the assumption 
that citizenship is the same, and the privileges and immunities guaranteed by the 
clause are the same. 

The language is, ‘‘ No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States.” 1t is a little remark-; 
able, if this clause was intended as a protection to the citizen of a State against the' 
legislative powerof his own State, that the words “citizens of the State” should be 
left out, an it is so carefully used, and used in contradistinction to citizens of 
the United States in the very sentence which precedes it. It is too clear for argu- 
ment that the change in phraseology was adopted understandingly and with a pur- 

Oe. 

Of the privileges and immunities of the citizen of the United States, and of the 
privileges and immunities of the citizen of the State, and what they respectively 
are, we will presently consider; but we wish to state here that it is only the former 
which are placed by this clause under the protection of the Federal Constitution, 
and that the latter, whatever they may be, are not intended to have any additional 
protection by this paragraph of the amendment. 

If, then, there is a difference between the privileges and immunities belonging to 
a citizen of the United States as such, and those belonging to the citizen of the State 
as such, the last must rest for their security and protection where they have here- 
tofore rested, for they are not embraced by this paragraph of the amendment. 

The first occurrence of the words “ privileges and immunities” in our constitu- 
tional history is to be found in the fourth of the articles of the old Confederation. 

It declares that the better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and inter- 
course among the people of the different States in this Union, the free inhabitants 
of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several 
States ; and the people of each State shall have free ingress and regress to and from 
any other State, aad shall enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and commerce, 
subject to the same duties, impositions, and restrictions as the inhabitants thereof 
respectively. 

In the Constitution of the United States, which superseded the Articles of Con- 
federation, the corresponding provision is found in section 2 of the fourth article, 
in the following words: “The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the several States.” 

There can be but little question that the purpose of both these provisions is the 
same, and that the privileges and immunities intended are the samein each. In the 
article of the confederation we have some of these specifically mentioned, and 
enough perhaps to give some general idea of the class-of civil rights meant by the 
phrase. 

I will read another paragraph: 


It would be the vainest show of learning to attempt to prove by citations of 
authority that, up to the adoption of the recent amendments, no claim or pretense 
was set up that those rights depended on the Federal Government for their exist- 
ence or protection, beyond the very few express limitations which the Federal Con- 
stitution imposed upon the States—such, for instance, as the prohibition against ¢z 
post facto laws, bills of attainder, and laws impairing the obligation of contracts. 
But with the exception of these and a few other exceptions, the entire domain of 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of the States, as above detined, lay within 
the constitutional and legislative power of the States, and without that of the Fed- 
eral Government. Was it the purpose of the fourteenth amendment by the simple 
declaration that no State should make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States, to transfer the security 
and protection of all the civil rights which we have mentioned from the States to 
the Federal Government? And where it is declared that Congress shall have the 
power to enforce that article, was it intended to bring within the power of Con- 
gress the entire domain of civil rights heretofore belonging exclusively, to the 
States? 

All this and more must follow if the proposition of the plaintiffs in error be, 
sound. For not only are these rights subject to the control of Congress whenever 
in its discretion any of them are sup] to be abridged by State legislation, but 
that body may also pass laws in advance, limiting and restricting the exercise of! 
legislative power by the States in their most ordinary and useful functions, as_ in 
its judgment it may think proper on all such subjects. And still further, such 4 
construction, followed by the reversal of the judgment of the supreme court of 


lhe tirst section of the fourteenth article, to which our attention is more specially 
invited, opens with a definition of citizenship—not only citizenship of the United 
States, bat citizenship of the States. No such definition was previously found in 
the Constitution, nor had any attempt been made to define it by act of Congress. 
It had been the oceasion of much discussion in the courts, by the Executive Depart- 
tents, and in the public journals. It had been said by eminent judges that no man 
was a citizen of the United States except'as he was a citizen of one of the States 
composing the Union, Those, therefore, who had been born and resided always in 
the District of Columbia or in the Territories, though within the United States, 
were not citizens. Whether this proposition was sound or not had never been 
judicially decided. But it had been held by this court in the celebrated Dred 
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Louisiana in these cases, would constitute this court a perpetual censor upon all 
jovislation of the States on the civil rights of their own citizens, with authority to 
nullify such as it did not approve as consistent with those rights as they existed at 
the time of the —— of this amendment. The argument we admit is not al- 
ways the most conclusive which is drawn from the consequences urged against the 
uloption of a particular construction of an instrument. But when, as in the case 
before us, these consequences are 80 serious, 80 far-reaching and pervading, so 

reat a departure from the structure and spirit of our institutions; when the effect 
ja to fetter and degrade the State governments by subjecting them to the control 
of Congress in the exercise of powers heretofore universally conceded to them of 
the most ordinary and fundamental character; when in fact it radically changes 
the whole theory of the relations of the State and Federal governments to each 
other, and of both these governments to the people, the argument has a force that 
:. irresistible, in the absence of language which expresses such a purpose too 
clearly to admit of doubt. 3 < 

Weare convinced that no such results were intended by the Congress which 
proposed these amendments, nor by the Legislatures of the States which ratitied 
thei. 


That decision of the Supreme Court of the United States was made 
in a case confessedly involving the provisions of the three amend- 
ments which I have been discussing, and the court in proceeding to 
the consideration of them, go on to declare in another paragraph of 
the opinion, Which I have not read, that they approach the discussion 
of the subject and the decision of the questions presented under cir- 
cumstances of the gravest solemnity, and that they do it scrutinizing 
every word and every thought they entertained on the subject, because 
of the vast consequences that would flow from this exposition of these 
amendments. The amendments came directly under their adjudica- 
‘ion. This was so, and the court so knew and understood, and said 
they were passing upon them, and they believed they were settling the 
construction of these constitutional amendments for ages to come. 

Mr. President, the court have adhered to that decision. It was made 
nuder the solemn and interesting circumstances that I have men- 
tioned. Afterward, in another case, the court again recognized and 
reattirmed the decision from which I have read extracts. The second 
case was the case of a lady in Lilinois who desired to be admitted to 
practice law in the courts of that State. She insisted that she was a 
citizen of the United States, and being a citizen of the United States 
when she went to Illinois to reside, she thereby became a citizen of 
that State. She insisted that citizens of that State were entitled to 
practice law by complying with certain prerequisites. She qualified 
herself to claim those rights, and in order to test fully her right under 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, she took her case by 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States. The court 
in their opinion use these words: 

In regard to that amendment, counsel for the plaintiff in this court truly says 
that there are certain privileges and immunities which belong to a citizen of the 
United States as such; otherwise it would be nonsense for the fourteenth amend- 
ment to prohibit a State from abridging them, and he proceeds to argue that ad- 
mission to the bar of a State of a person who possesses the requisite learning and 
character is one of those which a State may not deny. 

Now see what the court say : 

In this latter proposition we are not able to concur with counsel. We agree 
with him that there are privileges and immunities belonging to citizens of the 
United States in that relation and character, and that it is these, and these alone, 
which a State is forbidden to abridge. But the right to admission to practice in 
the courts of a State is not one of them. ‘This right in no sense depends on citizen- 
ship of the United States. It has not, as far as we know, ever been made in any 
State or in any case to depend on citizenship at all. Certainly many prominent 
aud distinguished lawyers have been admitted to practice, both in the State and 
Federal courts, who were not citizens of the United States or of any State. Buton 
whatever basis this right may be placed, so far as it can have any relation to citi- 
zenship at all, it would seem that, as to the courts of a State, it would relate to 


citizenship of the State, and as to Federal courts it would relate to citizenship of 
the United States. 


The next paragraph reaffirms in terms the decision in the “Slaughter- 
house cases.” The court further say: 

The opinion just delivered in the Slaughter-house cases renders elaborate argu- 
ment in the present case unnecessary; for, unless we are wholly and radically mis- 
taken in the principles on which those cases are decided, the right to control and 
regulate the granting of license to practice law in the courts of a State is one of 
those powers which are not transferred for its protection to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and its exercise is in no manner governed or controlled by citizenship of the 
United States in the party seeking such license. 

Then, Mr. President, the Supreme Court, as I learn, have decided at 
the recent term another case, reaflirming the doctrines which they held 
in the “Slaughter-house cases” and the one from which I have just 
read; so that it appears the Supreme Court have already placed a 
construction upon these three amendments by which I insist that the 
Congress and the country ought to be and must be bound. 

I will mention this further circumstance: The court made these 
‘lecisions shortly after the amendments were adopted, and they made 
them under the high state of party excitement in this country, grow- 
ing out of the liberation of the negro race, and growing out of the 
results of the war. If under any circumstances outside pressure 
could have been brought to bear upon that high court, and we know 
that great pressure was brought to bear in various ways, and the 
court could have made the decision which the majority here seem to 
think the court ought to have made, they certainly would have made 
it. But, sitting as judges in their high place, holding the seale of 
Justice evenly, they did not dare to make such a ruling; and I thank 
God we have such a court at such a time! That their decision will 
become the settled law of this country, I do not doubt. If this bill 
shall pass, I do not doubt that that court, when the appropriate time 
comes, will declare that it is void. 


Now, Mr. President, in view of these amendments as I have read 


them, let us see what this bill proposes, 
section, to provide— 
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It proposes, in the first 


That all persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall be entitled to 


the full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances on land or water, theaters, and other places 
of public amusement; and also of common schools and public institutions of learn 
ing or benevolence supported in whole or in part by general taxation; and of 
cemeteries so su eeetel : 

by law and applicable alike to citizens of every race and color, regardless of any 
previous condition of servitude. 


. subject only to the conditions and limitations established 


Mr. President, I want here seriously to put this question to theadvo 


cates of the bill: If Congress can under the Constitution passit, and ean 
conferupon the courts and the executive department of the Government 
the power toexecuteit, Lask, then, what power of the State governments 
to regulate any civil rights exists which Congress cannot control? | 
should like to see them point to one, If it is not competent for the 
Legislatures of the several States to regulate theaters, to regulate 
inns, to regulate the manner of conducting public schools, to regulate 
the management of cemeteries—if these several matters do not come 
under that class of powers known as police powers, which belong to 
the States and which they have always exercised and without limita 
tion, which the court has said in “the Slaughter-house cases” they 
may still exercise, I confess I cannot see what power of the States the 
Congress cannot control at their will and pleasure. If the Constitu 
tion is as contended for by the friends of the bill, Task where is the 
limit of the power of Congress? Where is the line of demarcation? 
Let any'one answer who can. 


But it'is said that these police powers may be exercised in many 


respects, but it cannot be done in the matter of color. Why not in 
the matter of color? If the Legislature of a State, in their judgment, 
founded on the experience of the people, think and determine that 
the black race and the white race should be educated separately, why 
is it not competent for them so to provide by statute? It is said it 
is a discrimination against the black race. It is just as much a dis 
crimination, in point of principle, against the white race. If there 
are separate schools, the black man has the same right to deny my 
child admission to the school where his children go as I have to deny 
his children admission to the school where my children go; so that 
we are upon a perfect equality of right in principle. 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] to-day declaimed loudly 


against the proposition of the minority here and of the people in cer- 
tain States, as tending to deprive the colored people of education, He 
talked about shutting the door in their faces, keeping them locked up 
in ignorance indefinitely or forever. Nobody has made any such un 
charitable proposition. He would have the Senate and the country 
believe that we propose to shut them out from theaters; that we 
would not let the poor negro even have a place to bury his dead. 
Nobody has urged such an absurd proposition as that. The proposi 


tion is to allow the colored people of the country to have their own 


school-house ; to allow the white people to have their own school- 


house, and that neither race shall interfere with the other; to havea 


proper apartment fitted up in the theater for the colored race, and a 


like apartment for the white race, and thereby to keep them apart, 


and for reasons that I shall advert to presently ; in the inn, to havea 
comfortable place for the colored race to go, and another place for 


the white race to oceupy. 

If a city or the State shall provide a cemetery for the white race, 
the city or State must provide a like cemetery for the colored race. 
No white man shall intrude upon the cemetery of the colored man; 
no colored man shall intrude upon the cemetery of the white man. 
No colored man shall intrude upon the white man’s place in the inn; 
no white man shall intrude upon the colored man’s place in the inn. 
Nowhite man shall intrude upon the colored man’s place in the theater; 
and no colored man shall intrude upon the white man’s place in the 
theater; and then, if they are not upon terms of perfeet equality, 
applying to each race alike, | am not capable of comprehending a 
plain proposition. That is all that is proposed. 

And so I undertake to say, for the reasons which [ have assigned, 
that there is no power in the Constitution of the United States which 
authorizes Congress to pass a law prohibiting the States from making 
these police regulations for the common good of the people, to carry 
out the great ends of liberty and right set forth and defined in the 
Declaration of Independence and embraced within the broad scope 
of our system of government. If the power of the State to make thes 
regulations is abridged by these amendments to the Constitution, then 
our system of government is changed; then we have a great consol 
dated government; then we have States no more, That ismy judgment. 

Thus, Mr. President, I have endeavored to show that Congress has 
no power to pass this bill. Now I propose, in the second place, to 
show that if it shall pass and become operative as a law, and the policy 
contemplated by it shall become practicable, it will establish a con 
dition of things in the States where the black race and white race 
largely prevail, not only unwise, but which will contravene the natu- 
ral law of races itself, in the end hybridize the races, and produce 
to a material degree, degeneracy and extinetion of race. The uni- 
form experience of the human race goes to show that the Almighty 
curses that people who defy the course of nature. Let us see if 1 can 
make this position good. 

Much has been said here abont the question of color and the unity 
of races. OneSenator went off in perfect ecstasies of declamation, and 
said that God had made us all of one blood, and much to the same 
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effect. 
and the course of nature plainly before our eyes. 
tion «0 momentous to government and races as this, we should not be 
carried away by a false sentimentality and declamatory parade. Let us 
cautiously seek the truth, 

I know that it is said, and I shall not deny it here, that God “ hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 


the earth;” but without denying that, we do know this fact, that 
He has made the races. We know this just as certainly as we know 
that we live or that the sun shines, or any other physical fact. We 


know, too, that by reason of race there are material and radical dis- 


tinctions between classes of men which cannot be changed but by 
changing the course of nature. God has made the Caucasian race 
white. He has made the negro race black. 
yvolian race, He has made the Malay race, and He has made the Indian 
race. We know these facts—all ages have known them—just as we 
know that we live, and these natural facts appear to us just as the 
seasons, the earth, the sun and moon and stars. 

Why did God make our skins white? Why did He make the 
negro’sskin black? Why did He make the other races of different col- 
ors?) Why did He make these different races materially different, 
physically and mentally?) Why did He make the mountains? Why 
did He make the seas? Why did He make the sun, moon, and stars 
in their orbits’ Why did he make us with life? Why did he make 
us with souls? If you will answer one of these questions, I will 
auswerthe others. But these natural facts exist, and whoshall dare 
to change, or attempt to change the course and harmony of nature? 
And who shall dare to blot out the distinctions of race? I ask 
Senators, where do they get the authority to change the color that 
God has blessed ns with? Where can any authority be found to 
make my skin black andto change and corrupt my blood?) Where can 


natural sanction be found for changing the color of the negro race—to 
| 


change his skin and make it yellow and corrupt his blood and bring 


on degeneracy? Where does the Indian got the authority to change 


his skin and corrupt and degrade his blood?) Show me that; and 
until you do show me that, let me hear no more of that false and 
scandalous doctrine of breaking down the distinctions among the 
races and blending all in one, by crowding and huddling all races 
together in school-houses, in inns, in railroad cars, on steamboats, in 
theaters, or anywhere else. 

Mr. President, there is no one in this Senate who is freer from hos- 
tile feeling toward the negro race than myself. On the contrary, I 
am kin ly disposed toward the colored people of this country and 
sincerely desire to benetit them. They are for the most part help- 
less; poor and ignorant; and there are causes over which they have 
had no control that have in great measure led to this unhappy re- 
sult. They are not to blame for that, nor do 1 censure them. I am 
not here to denounce or to insult them. It is not in my nature to do 
so; aud even if I had any such desire, it would be unbecoming in me 
io clo so, because a very large proportion of my constitueygcey are col- 
ored people. So far from desiring to insult them in the slightest 
degree, so far from desiring to injure them in any sense whatsoever, 
I say sincerely in this high place to the American people and to the 
world, that TL should be gladder than I can express, to improve their 
condition collectively and individually; and whatever I shall do here 
shall be done honestly with a view to thatend. When Ican help that 
race in my place here as a Senator, when I can help them as a citizen, 
when I can helpthem inany way, I am ready and more than ready to do 
so according to my best judgment. They are entitled to my sympa- 
thy and that of all good men. They are entitled by all the ties of 
humanity, as well as by the peculiar circumstances surrounding them 
and the obligations of society, to such aid as I can extend to them 
consistently with duty to others. I desire to see them advanced in 
civilization; 1 desire to see their minds developed, to see them pros- 
perous and happy, and live in peaceful harmony with the other races 
in the world. Iwish to see themacquire property and become worthy 
to enjoy the benefits conferred upon them by the freedom which is 
secured to them by the amendments to the Constitution,and whatever 
{ can do here or elsewhere to promote that purpose, I repeat, Lam ready 
and willing to do. Theyneed help from the white man in the South; 
they need his strong arm; they need the benefit of his advice and 
intelligence; they need his protecting guardianship in addition to 
the protection of constitutions and laws; they want his help to en- 
courage them in enterprise, in industry, in developing their minds 
and raising their families and fit them for the true enjoyment of real 
liberty; they need him in all these respects, and there should be no 
words or causes of discord between them. They should co-operate as 
fellow-citizens to promote their common interests and to develop and 
secure perpetually the great ends of government as embodied and 
defined in the Declaration of Independence and our forms of govern- 
ment established in pursuance of it. For all these purposes the white 
people of the South are infinitely more important to the colored peo- 
ple than their theoretical,sentimental, declamatory friends elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the white people of the South have high and con- 
trolling motives to see the caked people improved physically and 
mentally. Every consideration of humanity, every consideration af- 
fecting the industries and wholesome government in the whole coun- 
try, impels the white people to desire the improvement and progress 
of the negro. There is no just or necessary diversity of interests be- 
tween the two races. The unhappy differences that exist are mann- 
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Sir, that is empty declamation, without due regard to facts 
In discussing a ques- 
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Having said this much, I propose now to endeavor to show wherein 
I think that the proposition to bring the two races together, if it were 
possible to dose, in the way and manner provided by this mischievous 
measure is practically a violation of the laws and course of nature. 

Mr. President, a pure white man is better than a hybrid; a pure 
negro is better than a hybrid. The cross between the white man and 
the negro is the mulatto ; and although I have seen some very inteljj- 
gent mulattoes, I undertake to say, and to State it as a physiological 
fact, that a mulatto is not as perfect a man or woman, physically or 
intellectually, as a pure white man ora pure negro man. The offspring 
of the second cross between the races is a less perfect person physi 
cally and intellectually than the mulatto; the offspring of the third 
cross is still less perfect; and this process of degeneracy continues 
until the races become absolutely extinct; and T challenge anybody to 
deny successfully this statement as a physiological fact. The policy 
that brings the two races together and commingles their blood, de- 
grades the white man and in the same proportion degrades the negro 
man, and each side is degraded until the race becomes extinet. Aj] 
history goes to show, that a hybrid race is a degenerate race, degene 
rate physically, degenerate intellectually, and that they continue to 
degenerate until the race becomes effete—extinct. Therefore, I say to 
the American people, that if by any policy devised by them, through 
any motives, good or evil, they shall by possibility force these races 
together, they degrade both races, they corrupt the blood of bot), 
races, and in the end it will not only result in the degeneracy, but in the 
eventual extinction of the races, as races have become so in the past, 

This is a fact worthy of the most serious consideration; and thou) 
some may think it indelicate to refer to it, I feel it to be my solemn 
duty in this place to call the attention of the Senate and the country to 
it. Sucha policy, whether developed by an actof Congress or astatute 
of a State Legislature, or by other means in the face of the decrees of 
nature, is defying to the Almighty, and any people who shall doso may 
certainly expect Hiscurse. No people ever in the history of the world 
ran counter to natural laws without ineurring penalties the most 
calamitous. 

Why does the race become extinct in the way indicated? It is he- 
cause of the contravention of the laws of nature. It is with the races 
of men just as it is with the races and classes of animals. The hybrid 
of animals is degenerate, and if you continue the crossthe race becomes 
extinct. The inference is strong and convincing that such result 
would not follow if intermixture of the races did not contravene 
natural laws. 

These facts go to show that whenever we shall in this way contra- 
vene the laws of God, His curse follows as a certain, inevitable conse- 
quenee. No man or race or people or nation shall pull down and 
trample under foot the fiat of the Almighty! 

So I say, the negro is as much interested in keeping aloof from the 
white man as the white man is interested in keeping aloof from the 
negro. I have 


no respect for the negro who will corrupt his 
blood. I have no respect for the white man who will corrupt his 
hlood. I tell the negro race that they owe it to themselves anid 


their race, if they wish to see it perpetuated, to keep the white race 
away from them; and I say on the other hand, that the white race 
owe it to themselves in like manner to keep the negro away from 
them, and not only to keep the negro race and the white race apart, 
but to keep the Indian race and the white race apart, to keep the 
Mongolian race and the white race apart. The Almighty for all-wise 
purposes has made this distinction of race just as He has made thi 
stars and planets, just as He has made the sun and the moon, and the 
earth on which we live. He has made the races of men for wise pur- 
poses, and when we shall strike down His law for one cause oranother, 
so sure as we do it, He will curse us. The history of the administra- 
tion of the affairs of men, from the beginning of creation to this day. 
proves the truth of the declarations I have made. 

I say, therefore, I have assigned weighty considerations to establish 
my second proposition. I have meant nothing insulting to the negro 
race by speaking of them as the negro race. That is the true desig- 
nation of the race. It is not offensive to say to me that Iam a Can- 
casian; it is not offensive to say to an intelligent negro that he is a 
negro. That is thetruth. That is the proper, lawful designation of 
his race; and he ought to be, and ‘the true man will be, proud of his 
race, and sustain its purity and “integrity, just as the white man 
ought to strive to preserve and protect the integrity of his race. He 
is false to himself and degraded if he will not. 

Now, Mr. President, it may be said, what has mixing the races in 
inns, in theaters, cars, steamboats, schools, and grave-yards to do with 
the matter I have just been remarking upon? The bill has this to do 
with it: It seeks to bring by statutory provision two populous races 
constantly and perpetually together, under such circumstances as cer- 
tainly tend to bring the masses of the races and sexesin familiar contact 
and break down the distinctions set up by nature itself. That is the 
plain purpose and policy of it. Even with the barriers which have ex- 
isted in the past in this country between the races, we know that there 
has been an intermixture of them to a greater or less extent in almost 
every locality of the Union; and it isnot asubject to be langhed at or 
jeered at by one side or the other, by the black or the white race. I 
would not insult the mulatto, the mestizo, or the quadroon. They 
cannot help their origin. They are not responsible for their nature; 
but their parents are. They are guilty of erime when they bring such 


a state of things upon the country, and degeneracy upon their off- 
spring, and they are bound by the laws of nature to prevent it. 1 
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say whenever, therefore, Congress or the States shall pursue such a 
line of policy as to force these races together, then they undertake 
to force upon the country the policy of miscegenation and a mixture 
of the races; they encourage them to intermarry, and all the dreadful 
results that I have adverted to, come asa natural consequence. There 
is no escape from them. 
the negro race, | warn the white race, 1 warn the American people 
against this intermixture of blood and races, and against the policy 
embodied in the unnecessary and mischievous measure under debate. 

Senators from the North, where the negro race does not prevail, can for 
one consideration or another, laugh and mock at the South, the down- 
trodden people there, white and black. They can talk handsomely 
about the ease and convenience by which this policy of theirs can be 
earried into practice. Sir, the white and black race of the South 
are more interested in this question than these gentlemen who stand 
here and elsewhere to advocate and force upon the country the ruinous 
consequences of fancy theories. They are not to be troubled with 
their prejudices; they are not to be bothered by bringing the races 
together there; but is it possible that Senators are willing to see this 
curse brought upon the South? -Have the people there not suffered 
enough already? Is this measure prompted by the desire of ven- 
veance? Have you not had vengeance enough? How long before 
the appetite for vengeance shail be glutted? 

[| repeat that the people in the South are particularly interested in 
this question. They ought to consider it seriously, not in the spirit of 
hostility between the races, one race against the other; but they ought 
to consider it as freemen, as friends, and consult their mutual and com- 
mon interests. There is no danger of the races coming together in 
the Northern States; the negro is not there in any great numbers; 
they are in the South, and they are there in such numbers that if the 
two races should come together, the result which I have pointed to 
comes as a natural consequence, to a greater or less extent, and these 
dreadful evils must follow. Such a policy, such a state of things, is 
revolting to the moral sense; it shocks the decencies and proprieties 
of all well-regulated society; it is &@ monstrous crime against human 
nature! The American people of all races, colors, and conditions 
ought to spit upon and resent such an insult to their nature! 

| repeat, Mr. President, thatitis wrong to attempt to force this policy, 
by such a statute as if is proposed to pass, upon the country because 
its practical effect may be to bring about a state of things which will 
contravene the course and laws of nature, and in the end bring upon 
the people the curse of the Almighty in the extinction or degeneracy 
of the races. I ask if there is an American Senator, if there is any 
respectable portion of the American people, who desire to see the blood 
of the colored race or the blood of the white race corrupted, and to 
see the two races become degenerate, as will be the result, if this state 
of things shall transpire ? 

Sir, the southern people it is true engaged in the late civil war, 
but that war was inevitable, and if one section of the Union was 
responsibie for it, the other section was likewise responsible: it came 
in the course of national life as other wars may come in the future. 
But with all the ruin, desolation, and crime which it wrought, it is 
over; the liberation of the negro is established; the Government 
is restored, and are we not your fellow-citizens? Are we not to en- 
joy common rights with the citizens of the States that did not engage 
in war against the Government? Are we not citizens of a common 
country? Are we not to enjoy common rights and common blessings 
under the General Government and under the State governments ? 
Is not each section of the country interested in the happiness and 
prosperity of all the other sections? Are we not, as American citi- 
zens, one people, and are we not ready by every means within our 
power to promote the common interests of the whole? I trust in 
God, if such a spirit does not prevail to-day, that the day is fast ap- 
proaching when it will prevail from one end of the Union to the 
other, until we know no North, no South, no East, no West, but one 
common country. If we are not so entitled, the Government is a 
cheat and a fraud. 

But, Mr. President, I say, in the third place, that it is inexpedient 
to pass this bill. Suppose that this antipathy or distinction between 
the races is the result of prejudice? Here I will say, however, that I 
believe it is natural. I believe it is inherent in the nature of the 
white man; I believe it is inherent in the nature of the black man 
everywhere. ‘Naturally, those of one race like their own best, until 
they are corrupted and brought in close contact with another, when 
the evil consequences I adverted to a while ago are broughton. Why, 
sir, I venture to say that any one may go to the Senators who expect 
to vote for this bill and put the plain, practical question to them— 
not with a view to insult anybody—* Are you willing your daughter 
shall attend a school with the negro children in my town?” And if 
he would give you a sincere answer he would tell you “nay ;” and yet 
he would have his fellow-countrymen do what he would not do himself. 
He would not think of doing it, and yet he would force that state of 
things upon the people of the South, black and white, so repulsive to 
him. I maintain that this is not good-neighborship; that it does not 
manifest that good feeling which ought to exist between the two sec- 
tions; that it is essentially wrong in sentiment as well as wrong in 
practice. 

I repeat, there is this natural antipathy between the races. What- 
ever you may say about the corruption of man, there is still something 
that lingers and lives within his bosom and whispers to him of that 
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law of his nature which he shall not contravene, and wherever you 
find him, however corrupted and degenerate, you tind that whisper- 
ing of conscience within him. You cannot strike it down. I say there- 
fore, that I believe that there is this natural antipathy between the 
races. 

But suppose I put it upon the ground of prejudice, and take it for 
arguments sake, that lam wrong in ali I have said, it is well known 
to any intelligent observer that statutes cannot overcome deeply 
seated prejudice. You cannot do it by a statute; and I put it to 
Senators, whether it is wise, whether it is just, whether it is expe- 
dient, whether it is possible, treating it as a prejudice botween the 
races as against each other in the South, to strike it dow by this pro- 
posed statute? Can you force these races together in the South? 
You can no more do it than you can force the waters of the Missis- 
sippi at its mouth back to its source! You may annoy, harass, dis- 
tress, and insult the southern people, but you cannot change their 
nature, their instinct, their education, their prejudices if you please 
to call them so, by a statute. 

I say, Mr. President, treating the antipathy between the races as a 
prejudice, something is due to that prejudice and it cannot be broken 
down or wiped out by the force of a legislative enactment. I ap 
peal to all history to prove the truth of this declaration. I appeal 
with confidence to the experience of every Senator who hears me in 
support of what Isay. If this bill shall pass, an appropriate title for 
it would be: “An act to engender riots and armed contlicts through- 
out the Southern States.” I do not apprehend that the white people 
willintrude on the black people in their appropriatespheres and places. 
I do not apprehend that the great bulk of the black race will intrude 
on the white race. I have no apprehension of that; but, sir, every 
one acquainted with society in this country, as well as in every other 
country, knows, that there are bad and seditious men in all communi- 
ties; and you will find multitudes of bad white men who will stimnu- 
late idle and vicious black men, to force themselves into the theaters, 
hotels, cars, and boats, to go into the schools for the express purpose 
of stirring up strife. The result will be, that profligate, seditious 
men will again in the future, as in the past, ask to have the Army 
sent into the States ostensibly to execute the law, really to serve their 
own mercenary and infamous purposes. 

Now, sir, 1 put it to every Senator here whether he is not tired and 
ashamed of seeing the Army sent into the States to execute the law. 
Are the American people not tired aud ashamed of it? This Govern- 
ment is a government of public sentiment. It is not a government of 
force; and whenever in order to execute the laws you are obliged to 
keep a stamling army for that purpose, your Government is a mock- 
ery, a cheat, and a lie, and it deserves to be crushed and dissolved. 
Sir, this Government cannot live without the affections and confidence 
of the people. It must be supported and sustained by the love of the 
people. While the American people have the power now to force the 
people of the South to do their will and tosubmit to unjust legislation, 
while they have the power to humiliate and outrage and persecute 
them, I say that itis unjust and unwise to the last degree to pursue such 
a policy. I insist that true statesmanship, a true American policy, is 
a conciliatory one toward the people of the South. They ought to 
feel and tohave reason to feel, that they are indeed American citi- 
zens; that the Government exists only to bless and to benefit them. 
It ought to operate so lightly and beneficially upon them, that they 
could not do otherwise than love it. In that way it will engage their 
affections and respect and confidence, by the good it extends to them, 
by the manner in which it blesses them. But, sir, as long as you perse- 
cute them, as long as you insult them, insult their nature, or, if you 
please to call it so, their prejudices, by such legislation as this, just so 
long you keep up strife and bitter feelings between the two races in 
the South; just so long you will keep up disturbances and contlicts 
there that ought to cease forever; just so long you will perpetuate 
distrust and despair. The man who desires to see this state of things 
continue, is a bad man; he isaman with acriminal and fiendish heart ; 
he is un-American; he is hostile to the Government: he is hostile to 
humanity; he does not deserve the confidence of the American people 
or of any constituency. That is my judgment. 

One Senator to-day threw out the suggestion, that because Senators 
speak in the way I am now doing, and admonish the American people 
againstsucha policy as that proposed, they therefore threaten Congress 
and the Government. Sir, I aie no threat; Lintend no threat. I sim- 
ply wish to state facts which are more than empty threats. It is 
absurd to talk about threats. Do you suppose, does anybody suppose, 
that I am so unwise as to believe that I could frighten the northern 


people or Congress by a threat? Iam sure I could not doit. Iam 
sure I am incapableof an attempt soabsurd. Loffernothreat. I telle 


you the consequences that will certainly follow this legislation, in 
order to satisfy the minds of Senators of its utter inexpediency. ‘That 
is my purpose, and I tell the Senate and I tell the American people, 
that the great body of southern people as a whole, do not want this 
measure and its consequences. The colored people let alone, do not 
want it; the white people do not want it. Neither the democratic 
nor the republican party want it. All parties as parties there are 
against it, however factions mectings in one locality or another may 
be stimulated to suggest to Congress otherwise. Congress has been 
considering this subject in one way and another for years, and yet 
what proportion of the colored people of the South, led on by seditious 
demagogues, or of any people of the South, have asked for this pro- 
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with those who have gone quietly on with their business and remain | party ascendency, I would sit here voiceless except to cast my voto 


on goud terms with their white fellow-citizens, are but as a drop in 
the sea. You cannot ascertain public sentiment on this subject from 
anything that you have heard here, coming from interested and very 
often very corrupt and seditious persons. 

jut, Mr. President, while such consequences are to flow from the 
intermixture of the races in inns, in theaters, on the highway, and in 
grave-yards, there is especially an objection to the intermixture of the 
races in the schools. If there is anything that is needed in the South 
at this time, and especially for the colored race, it is the blessing of 
popular edueation. Iam sure, for one, I desire to see the minds of the 
colored people developed, I wish to put every facility for their educa- 
tion within their reach; and if they are to get such facilities at all, 
they are to come from the white race. If the white race deny them 
these facilities, as it is admitted they may do, and as the proposed 
policy will lead them to do, the coloved people cannot educate their 
children. They are poor; they are helpless; if they are to be edu- 
cated, they are to be educated mainly by the white race. 

If this bill passes, you will find that in every State in the South 
where the people can repeal the laws which authorize and require 
public education, they will do so; just as sure as the time comes they 
will doit. Both races will do it. Why, sir, in my State, and I cite 
that as an example, the republican party had absolute control in 
framing the constitution there. They had absolute control of the 
first Leyisiature that assembled under our constitution, The repub- 
lican party, with a very large percentage of the colored men in the 
convention and in the Legislature, passed laws providing for separate 
joth perties in that State, with eighty thousand colored 
voters, have been uniformly opposed to mixed schools and in favor of 
separate schools. They do not want the mixed-school system. They 
know the manifest consequences of such a policy. 

But some one may say, if that is so, then there is no difficulty about 
it; they will goonasthey donow. Mr. President, that is trifling with 
“vserious and solemn matter. However the masses of the well-disposed 
colored people may be content wiih their separate schools, however 
the masses of the white race may be content with their separate 
schools, there are contemptible and corrupt white and black men 
who would stimulate strife for the sake of strife. It would be stim- 
ulated by demagogues who want to make votes, and by worse men 
if possible, who want to make money bysuing for penalties provided 
by this bill, and the result would be the disastrous consequences, I 
have mentioned, the repeal of all school laws, and then perpetual 
ignorance of the masses of the colored race. 

Why, sir, if there is any portion of our people who are interested ip 
education, it is the colored race. My hope of them is that they will 
be educated; that their minds will be developed ; that they will be- 
come able by this development to enjoy the liberty conferred upon 
them by these three amendments to the Constitution and the results 
of the war. As it is, 1 do not hesitate to say they are not prepared 
for self-government; and if any one should require evidence of that 
fact, 1 have but to point tothe South. There, sir, is an illustration of 
the rule of these people in their benighted condition. 

Look at South Carolina—and I mean nothing offensive to the Sen- 
ators from that State—they are as sensible of the condition of things 
there as I, and, I doubt not, lament and deplore it. There these 
people have absolute rule. Does anybody believe that that people 
if they were educated and enlightened would permit the state of 
things that exists in South Carolina now? Its condition is de- 
plorable, and it seems to be without hope for the future; it is prop- 
erly and strikinly called the “prostrate State ;” it excites the sympa- 
thy and sorrow of every true man and patriot. It, is ruled by the 
negro race! 

Look at Louisiana—I refer to facts and a state of things that are 
notorious—there is a state of anarchy and despotism existing there, 
Look at Texas. Look at Arkansas, Look at the controversy pending 
here now about Alabama. Look at the disorganized condition of 
every State in the South. What did it all grow out of ? Everybody 
knows it grew out of the fact that these poor, helpless people, led on 
generally by bad men—willing to ever listen to the evil disposed— 
have in their ineapacity for self-government, in their ignorance, 
ruined in a great measure these States; and yet it is virtually pro- 
posed to continue and perpetuate such misrule by this bill! 

| pray you, Senators, | implore you as you hold that power in your 
hands, to save the South and save your countrymen! You must do it. 
You must help! Our fields, our cities, and our towns are desolate. 
Our people are broken-hearted. They are bowed down with a load 
of sorrow which they cannot cast off, and yet I fear there are those 
who are unchairitable enough to wish to increase it. I pray you, as 
American Senators, representing the American people, representing 
American institutions, as the guardians of American liberty, to come 
to ourrelief, and relieve us from this oppression and persecution, not 
by way of depriving the negro race of any right, but as simple jus- 
tice. But if you will not help us, let us alone in peace to repair our 
broken fortunes as best we can. 

Do you tell me we are toblame? Then I answer, all are to blame. 
There is cause of regret to every American citizen. Let us put the 
past behind us. Let us look only to the future. Let each section 
come to the help of the other. Let us raise each other up and make 
this country prosperous and happy as our fathers intended their pos- 
terity should be. 
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against this bill. But the matter is too serious to consult party interes: 
orsuccess. I tell you sincerely, that I doubt exceedingly that even thy 
colored race will indorse it. I tell you plainly that a very large per- 
centage of the republicans in North Carolina will not indorse it. Thay 
have declared against it. They have declared against it in their cou- 
ventions and everywhere ; they have declared against if in the Legis- 
ture; they have declared against it as a party, and thousands of them 
will abandon a party that thus seeks to insult and outrage them. 
Many colored people have declared, particularly against the mixed- 
school system. 

Then further, sir, [have a letter here that I wish to read, and which 
ought to be high authority. It is from the superintendent of educa- 
tion of my State, a republican, a man of fine intelligence and integrity, 
Every Senator here can rely upon the statements of his letter; and 
I wish to remind you again that I do not read it in a spirit of threat, 
but to give facts. Tread it to inform your judgments and to interest 
you in behalf of my State and the whole South, and to induce you to 
abstain from inflicting on the South the evils that must follow the 
passage of the bill. 1 will read the whole letter: 


RALEIGH, NortH CAROLina, January 30, 1274. 

Dean Sin: IT have just received your favor of the 28th instant. Linclose by 
mail copies of the school law and of my last annual report. : 

It will be seen by reference to sections 20, 24, 26, and 30 of the law, and to the 
rules and regulations adopted by the State board of education, that like provisions 
in all respects are made for the education of the two races, but in separate schools 
You will find in my report an account of the educational convention held in this 
city in July last; and also a notice of the city school bill, which is still pending 
before the General Assembly. 

No legislation in favor of mixed schools has ever been attempted in this State. 
Public sentimenton this subject is allone way. Opposition to mixed schools is so 
strong, so ingrained in the thoughts and opinions of the people, that if they are free 
to choose between mixed schools and no schools they will prefer the latter. The 
friends of education in the State would therefore deprecate and most sincerely cd 
plore any congressional legislation which might tend to force mixed schools upon 
the people. 

We are looking with great interest to the action of the present Congress on edu 
cation. I think it would be well to aid both higher and common-school education 
in the States. If any action or resolution of the General Assembly now in session 
would be of any advantage to the friends of the education bill now pending in Con 
gress, please inform me. 

Very truly, yours, 
ALEX. McIVER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Hon. A. S. MERRIMON. 

That gentleman is entitled to full eredit and belief. I do most 
sincerely indorse all the writer hassaid. He has spoken but the truth. 
If this bill shall pass, I feel confident that the Legislature of North 
Carolina, which will meet on the 3d Monday of November next, will 
repeal the common-school law. In that case, the colored people in my 
State will have no opportunity, or next to no opportunity, for educa- 
tion. They have not the means to educate their children. 

Ihave here the school law of my own State. I would be glad if 
time and my strength would allow me to read to the Senate the pro- 
visions of this law, showing how careful the State of North Carolina 
has been to make like provision for both races. 

So then, Mr. President, to conclude the long speech which I have 
made during the late hours of the night, under such adverse cireun- 
stances, in the first place I have endeavored to show that Congress 
has no power under the Constitution to pass this bill; in the second 
place, I have shown that to pass it is to bring about a state of things, 
if itshall be at all practicable, that contravenes the course and laws of 
nature and results in the degeneracy and eventual extinction of the 
two races; in the third place, that it is inexpedient, in that it tends 
to bring about contlicts between the two races, to stir up strife that 
ought to be put to rest forever, and that it tends to cut the p or col- 
ored race off from the advantages of education which they can only 
have successfully at the hands of the white people. 

I ardently desire the progress, prosperity and happiness of all races. 
I desire to see the colored race fitted for progress, IL wish to see them 
fitted to enjoy all the blessings of liberty. I shall be gratified to see 
them join in the great march of civilization which is hastened by that 
system of government which blessed our forefathers before us, ani 
which L hope will bless all our posterity to the latest generations. 
This unnatural measure disappoints and is destructive of such ends. 
It is monstrous and criminal. It shocks our nature and defies the 
Almighty. It contravenes all law, human and divine. 


Civil Rights. 


SPEECH HON. LEWIS VY. BOGY, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN TOE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 22, 1874. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 1) supplementary to an 
actentitled “An act to protect all citizens of the United States in their civil rights, 
and to furnish the meaus for their vindication” — 

Mr. BOGY said: 

Mr. Presipent: Although the present debate has already been pro- 
tracted through many sessions of this body, and able Senators on 
both sides seem to have exhausted the common arguments for and 
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against the bill; and although darkness has already come down upon 
what may be the last night of this senatorial discussion, I cannot 
forbear to utter my solemn protest against the consummation of a 
qeasure that seems to me fraught with more social and political 
evils than were ever shaken from the fabled box of Pandora. And 
if it is to be consummated at ail, night and darkness, storms and hur- 
ricanes, would be fitting concomitants of the act. In fact it seems 
to me peculiarly appropriate that achild like this, begotten of fanat- 
icism and conceived in the spirit of fraternal hate, should come pur- 
blind into the world, during the hours of natural darkness, adapted 
as it is not to abate, but to increase, the sectional animosities and 
race antagonisms Which have so marred our peace and prosperity in 
the past, and now threaten the very integrity of the nation. lam 
not one of the doctors on this occasion, and even if some hard calam 
ity had forced me into such a position, | would not perform surgical 
(-esarism on the poor mother to save the life of so foul a monster, 1 
can only hope that if this bad fruit of political miscegenation should 
ever come to be christened, its god-father will give to the piebald 
thing the honest name, not of “Civil Rights,” but of Uncivil Wrongs. 
Mr. President, I do not wish to utter a word of unkindness toward 
the distinguished gentlemen who have supported this measure with 
eloquent speeches, and whose sentiments Ldoubt not were as sincere 
as their eloquence was fervid. Icannot help thinking and believing, 
however, that the whole measure is utterly and intensely wrong— 
wrong in its inception, wrong in its principles, wrong in its assumed 
facts, wrong in its conclusions, wrong in all its details, wrong in its 
influence upon the very class it is intended to benetit, wrong in its 
influence upon the white race, wrong in its bearings upon our social 
and political systems—in fact a great bundle of wrongs without a sin- 
vle right. 
~ Mr. President, I desire to address myself to the discussion of this 
vreat subject in the spirit indicated by the Senator from New Jersey, 
| Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, ] when he said upon this tloora tew days since: 
linvoke for the bill a calm, impartial, and anpartisan consideration ; and ask its 
adoption only as it commends itself as consistent with the permanent interests of 
the nation, with the Constitution, and with justice to all classes of citizens. 


I desire to accept the invitation thus tendered in the same spirit in 
which I assuine it to have been given. I desire to enter upon the dis- 
cussion not as @ partisan politician who can see nothing good beyond 
the narrow bounds of his own political afliliations. I do not wish to 
consider the measure as one through which republican Senators hope 
to secure a million of colored voters, but as a great constitutional ques- 
tion, far-reaching in its influences, and underlying the very founda- 
tions of our social and political system. 

The only chance of peace, prosperity, and perpetuity in our complex 
or dual system of government lies in the wise and careful adjustment 
of all the parts, a proper distribution of power that will save us on 
one extreme from the great evil of centralism, pelitical Cresarism, or 
imperialism; and on the other hand from having a Union without a 
union, & company of small, independent, erratic republics, without 
any common bond of unity, and each striving for its own interest 
without much care for the welfare of its neighbors. The whole tend- 
ency of the world is to centralism, and there is far more danger that 
we shall split on this rock than on the other. Iam one of those who 
believe in that trite saying that we have the best government in the 
world, a government that has already been a providence of grace to 
mankind, and diffused unmeasured blessings tomany millions of people, 
and which, with the proper adjustment of individual rights, and dis- 
tribution of State and Federal power, will be as perpetual as the stars 
which are symbolized on our glorious banner. And how truthfully 
do these stars of heaven illustrate our Government, indicating in their 
laws its beauties, its blessings, and its perils! 

Astronomers tell us that the solar system, of which our earth forms 
a part, only preserves its existence and wonderful harmony by the 
wise adjustment of material forces. A little more centrifugal power, 
and all the planets, moons, and comets would rush far away into the 
regions of illimitable space and be lost in eternal darkness; while 
an inerease of the centripetal force would bring the “ wreck of matter 
and the erash of worlds,” by drawing us headlong into the great 
central fires of the sun. The infinite wisdom that planned and the 
infinite power that created and sustains this government of the skies 
show no marks of either secession or centralization, but such a wise 
distribution of forces as makes the material universe the glory of its 
Maker and the blessing of His children. Behold our own glorious 
planet in this spring-tide of its beauty, glowing in the sunlight and 
sleeping under the stars. Each morning comes like a new creation 
fresh from the hands of God, and each night is a holy sacrament to 
the weary limbs and fevered brain. How “seed time and harvest, 
cold and heat, summer and winter,” come in eternal succession and 
pour their varied blessings upon the millions of earth’s inhabitants. 

The earth is like one of the States of our Republic, well organized, 
bat not reconstructed. The Federal Government is the sun of our 
political system. If we are drawn too close, we shall be burned by 
its central fires; if we fly off in secession, we shall be lost in “ outer 
darkness.” Moon-struck politicians would make the States mere satel- 
lites—miserable moons—cold, barren orbs, shining by borrowed light 
and uninhabitable, so far as we can judge from the deductions of 
science. 

Returning from the stars, let us apply the lessons they teach. I 
wish to show that this subject of individual rights and privileges 
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has no business in Congress, and if we would secure the harmony and 
perpetuity of our systein, the whole matter must be relegated to the 
ditterent States, where it properly belongs. Lf I had doubted before 
that this was not the proper place for the discussion of this subject, 
I could have no doubt of it now. The argument made by the een 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Hower] astonished me; the argument 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALCORN] astounded 
me; for, according to my understanding of the rights and powers of 
the Federal Government, reasoning of this kind is as inapplicable as 
it is incomprehensible. ‘The Senate of the United States is made the 
high court of adjudication where the private relations of individuals 
are to be discussed, ascertained, and passed upon. If this is so, the 
day has come when the States must cease to exist politically, and 
when there will be but one government in the country, and that the 
Government of the United States. This question of Federal and 
State power is one of the most important that can come before us for 
discussion and settlement, and upon its proper solution depend the 
fortunes of the American Union. This question goes to the very 
foundation of the whole frame-work of the Federal Government ; and 
if we can pass the bill now under discussion | see no limit to ons 
power. If it be true that Congress can legislate upon this subject 
under the plea that as all persons born or naturalized in this country 
become citizens of the United States, and that therefore the General 
Government has the right to follow those individuals into the separate 
States and there regulate their social as well as political status, then 
the endof the State governments has come. ‘They may have thei 
courts, governors, and Legislatures, but their wise constitutions and 
solemn enactments will be only a delusion and a snare; for like the 
shorn Samson their power and glory will have all departed. All 
legislation finally terminates with the individual, and from that up 
to masses; and if the United States Government regulates and ay 
portions all the civil and social rights and privileges of individuals 
throughout the country, then the States will have no power except 
to record and execute the edicts of the central Government. 

The Senator from Messachusetts [Mr. BoUTWELL] who addressed 
us a little while ago, when speaking said that we were now living 
under a new order or system of government. It is true, and I am 
perfectly aware that the great principles underlying the Government 
have been entirely changed by the fourteenth and fifteenth ameud 
ments of the Constitution; and to ascertain the extent of the powers 
under the Constitution as amended, it is absolutely necessary that we 
should go back and examine these powers as they existed under the 
Constitution before it was thus amended. 

Before the adoption of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
the question of citizenship was one that belonged to the States ex 
clusively. Whether such a thing as a citizen of the United States 
could exist, independent of State citizenship under the Constitution 
prior to the adoption of the fourteenth amendment, L will not now 
discuss; but that the question of citizenship originated with the 
States, and that they had exclusive control of the subject, there can 
be no doubt. 


The second section of the first article of the Constitution reads: 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Lediz 
lature. 

Therefore, members of the House of Representatives were elected 
by voters, made such by the separate States. The States fixed the 
qualifications of their citizens to vote for members of the Legislatures, 
and those were at the same time qualified to vote for Representatives 
in Congress. Over that subject the Federal Government had no con 
trol, and they properly considered that those who were suitable per 
sons to vote for representatives in the State Legislature should be 
qualified to vote for members of Congress, 

Section 3 of the same article provides— 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from eaca 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years. 


As already stated, the State qualified her citizens to vote for mem 
bers of her Legislature. These same citizens, thus qualified to vote for 
members of the State Legislature, were also qualified to vote for 
Representatives in Congress. The same persons who became members 
of the Legislature also elected Senators. ‘Thus, over the question of 
suffrage the States had exclusive control, and the Senators and Repre 
sentatives in Congress were elected by such persons and such persous 
alone as were qualified to be electors by the States. How was the 
President elected ? 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 


a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress. 


The President was chosen by electors designated by the State Legis- 
latures or by the Legislatures; the same power that elected Senators 
of the United States. Hence, the Executive and the legislators of the 
General Government were all chosen by voters designated by the State 
Legislatures. It was competent for the States to give character and 
shape to the Federal Government, because the source of power through 
elections was in the States. 

What were the powers of Congress thus created by the States? 

Sec. &. The Congress shall have power— 


1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
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provide for the common defense and gen ‘ral welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the [ nited States ; 

% To borrow money on the cre dit of the United States 

4. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes ; 

1. ‘To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United States ; ; 

; Tocoin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures 

i. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current 
coin of the United States 

io cxtablish post -oflices and post-rot Is ; a 

Te o promote the progress of science and usefal arts, by seeuring for limited 
times to anthors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
CISCOVETIOS ; 

¥, ‘Lo constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

10. To define and punish piracies aud felonies committed on the high-seas, and 
ot = sayainst the law of nations 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water 

12. Toraise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use sh: ll 
he fou = hone rer term than two years 

is. To provide and maintaina Navy 

14. Te make rules for the government and regulation of the land aud naval forces ; 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup 
press insurrections, end repel invasions aad a 

16. ‘lo provide for organizing, arming, and disé — rthe wilitia, and for gov- 
erning such part of then: as naay be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States re spectively the appointment of the officers ind the author 
ity of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress ; 

17. ‘To exercise exclusive legislati: m in all cases whatsoever over such district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of partic culat States, and the 
acceptance of ‘Con gress, become the seat of the Government of the United States, 
and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the Legis- 
lature of the State in which the same shall be, for the ercetion of forts, magazines, 
ursenals, dock-yards, and other needful buile lings; and 

12. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exeen 
tion the foregoing powers, and all othor powers vested by this Constitution in the 
(iovernment of the United States, or in any Department or olficer thereof, 


Well, Mr. President, before I advance further in my argument, it 
may be well to consider for a moment what was accomplished by 
this Government under the old system, and before the adoption of 
these auendments to the Constitution. Under that system, where 
the rights of the States were so well protected and so well under- 
stood, where the States were recognized te be sovereign to the extent 
of the powers not relinquished or delegated by theim—I mean sov- 


‘ereign within the meaning contemplated by the Constitution—under 


that Constitution we progressed as po nation of the world had ever 
done before. We grew in strength, power, riches, and glory, until we 
astonished not only ourselves but the whole civilized world. The 
territory of the United States first reaching from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi was afterward extended ‘all the w ay to the Pacitic Ocean. 
Our population of three millions soon grew into thirty millions. 
From weakness we grew into strength, becoining one of the great 
powers of the earth. Under no government in the history of the 
world had man enjoyed so much ‘fre edom, so much rational libe rty, 
and such perfect protection in the pursuit of laudable designs as in 
the American Republic. The whole country was prosperous, and a 
spirit of fraternal love existed between the citizens of the different 
States and sections of the Union. Men of the South went North and 
found brothers there ; men of the North went South and met brothers 
there; men of the West and North and South met, and mingled in 
fraternal relations as the members of a great social and political 
brotherhood. 

Peace, prosperity, and fraternal love reigned throughout the coun- 
try, but strange as it may appear we were not contented; and it may 
be the law of humanity that this should be so, and that man must be 
always yearning aftersomething beyond his present possession. While 
this state of prosperity, concord, peace, and love existed, there was 
yet a worm at the core of the body-pelitic. During all that time this 
same African race that has inspired most of our legislation during the 
last ten or twelve years was the great stunbling-block in our way. 
Slavery then existed, and the only thing that could disturb the har- 
mony between the North and the South was this question of the 
slavery of the African race. It stood in our way then and was fruit- 
ful in curses that remain with us to-day. This question has been the 
béte noir, the black beast, of our whole history, and the evils of the 
system which should have vanished with its abolishment seem likely 
to plague us through this and sneceeding generations. While the 
system was a curse to the whites, it may ‘have been to the blacks a 
blessing in disguise, as it raised them from the lowest condition of 
savages and has brought them finally into contact and association 
with the highest civilization of the age. The thinking men of that 
day saw and felt what was coming upon us, and endeavored in one 
way or another to avert the impending calamities through which we 
have passed. One of these palliating expedients was the Missouri 
compromise, by which my own State came through a fierce political 
storm and was finally admitted into the Union on the compromise 
line of 36° 30, That brought temporary peace ; but after a time the 
compromise was repealed and the agitating question of domestic 
slavery was renewed with more bitterness thanever before. A party 
grew up in the North whose leading and only purpose was the aboli- 
tion of the system, and every interest and grade of society became 


- thoroughly identified in this movement. The political hustings, the 


lecturce-room, the legislative hall, the pulpit, the press—in fact, every 
agency that could create or move public opinion was brought into 
service, Stump-speakers denounced the system, novelists wrote ro- 
mances portraying its worst features, lecturers pronounced it “ the 











sui of all villainies, ” public ists wrote tracts in eondemnation of 
that were scattered over the country “thick as the leaves in Valay)- 
brosa,” Legislatures passed resolutions of severe denunciation, the 
pulpit fulanin: ited its anathemas, and the public press fired at it With 
squibs and leaders; the whole country was set on fire by this anti. 
slavery excitement, finally ending in raids from the North and rebe| 
lion in the South. This last brought on a cruel, bloody War, Which 
ended in the emancipation of the slaves and the ruin of the southery 
people, 


I am not here to speak at this late day and at this late hour of the 
day in favorof slavery. Although living in aslave State, I have never 
been in the proper sense of that term a pro-slave ry man. Lregarde«| 
it as a necessary evil of the times, which would be e rauclicated by the 
progress of public opinion and the conviction of its wrong and im pol- 
icy by the slaveholders themselves. That which would have yrad- 
ually disappeared in a generation the war killed in a single lay 3 and 
as all great and sudden revulsions in the elements of nature or tle 
affairs of men leave behind them the scorched and blackened track of 
a tempest, so this great revolution in the industrial system of tie 
South brought with it nameless crimes and horrors, and the poor 
negroes who were sought to be benefited have suffered more evils iy, 
their emanc ipation than they did in their enslavement, 

There is no doubt that the policy of gradual emancipation was 
making daily progress in the minds of the ‘southern people. My own 
State was exhibiting indubitable signs of opposition to slavery. It 
was the same case in Maryland. There was a powerful anti-slavery 
feeling in Virginia. In Delaware the system had but a nominal ex- 
istence, and in Kentucky the tendency of public sentiment was in 
the same direction. The spirit of the age is oppose “l to human slav- 
ery; it is one of the unwritten laws of mode ‘rn civilization, and nei- 
ther nations nor individuals can resist the dominion and behe ‘sts of 
that law. The Christian world was opposed to the system, and m: uy 
good and great men in the South saw that slavery was not only an 
evil and a pecuniary damage to the people, but a great wrong in 
itself. That which was done i in a day and amid the fierce and bloody 
strife of a civil war would have been accomplished gradually and 
with less damage to both races and far less injury to the whole 

country. 

But that act has passed. “ Let the dead bury their dead,” while 
we grapple with the new issues that this revoluiion has forced upon 
us. W ith emancipation another important step became an immediate 
and pressing necessity. I saw it at the time. It was to confer upou 
this nation of freedmen the attribute of citize uship, The African 
Was here among us, a human being entitled to recognition and protec- 
tion, and southern men saw this, and were willing to extend it. Living 
in aslave State myself, I was heartily willing ‘that the colored man 
should have ample protection. He had to be a slave, with no rights 
at all except the right to exist; and it may be best for his sake as well 
as ours that he should be endowed with this high prerogative and be 
educated, not only for his own sake, but for ours and for the cause of 
human liberty. 

But, sir, there was want of wisdom in conferring this high attribute 
upon him too suddenly. To elevate’ him all at once from a servile 
condition, in which he had been born, and his ancestors for genera- 
tions before him, into full citizenship, with authority to exercise all 
its powers and enjoy all its privileges, was a political blunder which 
is considered worse than a crime. To confer these powers and privi- 
leges upon him by the fourteenth amendment, before he was prepared 
by education to comprehc: id and discharge the duties of his new posi- 
tion, wasin my mind the great wrong of ‘all those measures known by 
the general name of reconstruction. If the transition had been grad- 
ual and he had been educated up to the new position of an American 
citizen, we should not witness to-day the evils that exist in the South- 
ern States. Those States would not be in the chaotic, prostrate, help- 
less, and miserable condition in which they are now, and in which 
they are likely to remain for years to come. 

Here, too, was the great wrong committed against the white as 
well as the black man. It has filled the Southern States with bad 
men—bold, unscrupulous, selfish demagogues who have gone there 
for no better purpose than to make tools of the colored voters and 
induce them to lend their assistance to the accomplishment of the 
most nefarious and destructive schemes—schemes that look only to 
the enrichment of the demagogues and the impoverishment of the 
people, both white and black. These evils are already cursing that 
whole country, and I see no prospect for their abatement. When 
the blacks are in a decided majority these demagogues and desperate 

vagabonds will become their leaders and soon run the State into 

bane ‘less bankruptey, and drive the best portion of its people into 
poverty and exile. Even where they are in a respectable minority, 
and the whites are divided into opposite parties, they will unite 
with one or the other and the result will be fae as bad. 

Why not give to the South the same protection that the Senator 

from Massachusetts [Mr. BOUTWELL] desires to confer upon the col- 
leges of the North? Whatever he may say in the argument, the prac- 
tical effect of his amendment, if adopted, will be to exclude colored 
versous from northern institutions, except such as may hereafter be 
incorporated, As New England has a full supply of well-endowe: 
educational institutions it is not likely that she will found others for 
the simple purpose of accommodating colored people. Is this the love 
which old Massachusetts has for her colored friends ? 
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Whyshould New England desire to pursue such a course ? Because 
of antipathy ? Because of hatred? No; but the people of those 
States are not yet prepared for this new system of amalgamation, to 
be consummated in the colleges and school-houses of the country. 
Whatever may happen hereafter, the time has not yet come, even in 
the minds of northern men; and hence the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. It speaks volumes and explains fully the 
feeling of all men, whether in the North or South, on this subject. 
The Southern man 1s in this position : however friendly he may be to 
the negro race, however kindly he may feel toward that race, he 
.nows that they are not competent to properly discharge the duties 
of good citizens, to make Wise and safe legislators, and perform other 
important duties of full citizenship, and so he finds himself forced into 
an attitude of opposition to the colored race. 

[ will here notice a few remarks made the other day (which T will 
read from the REcorD) by the Senator from New York, | Mr. Conk- 
Ling, } and which at the time astonished me, and the readingof which 
will, | think, astonish the Senate. The Senator from New York in 
addressing this body used the following language in speaking of this 
very bill: 

It punishes the keeper of an inn who commits indignity and violence upon a man, 
not because he is drunk, not because he is boisterous, not because lhe is offensive, 
not because heis unclean, not because he is a pauperand unable to pay, not because 
he awakens hostility for any reason which concerns the interest or the right of him 
who visits him with indignity and wrong. It punishes only the man who indulges 
in assault, in opprobriam, in injury of his fellow-man, merely because he cherishes 
« lawless prejudice, merely because he carries in his heart a base and paltry hate 
iusulting to the spirit and civilization of the age, a hate which has been trampled 
out on this continent in blood, it is to be hoped forever. 


Passing by the latter part of the sentence, which is inconsistent 
with the rest, for a thing that has been blotted out does not exist, I 
utterly deny the correctness of the statement. I deny it now in this 
hody and before the country as a great outrage and wrong upon the 
people of the former slave-holding States. There is no feeling of dis- 
like, there is no feeling of animosity, or of paltry, unmanly hate ex- 
isting between the white men of the South and the black men of 
that country. As the citizen of a former slave State, | profess to be 
as good a friend of the black man as any one, whether of the North 
or South. If any Senator on this floor votes for the present measure 
to protect the colored man of the South from the enmity of his white 
ueighbor, be makes a great mistake. Nay, more; the true friends of the 
negro race Will be found in the Southern States; and the reason that 
the southern people are now opposed to giving political power to the 
colored people is because they are not yet fitted to exercise that power. 
The true friends of the negro are in the Seuth; his real foes in the 
North. This is illustrated by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, which in this respect is a good indication of 
northern feeling. While northern Senators are determined that the 
southern people shall associate with their colored neighbors, and 
that the blacks shall be admitted to the schools of the country, as 
well as to the hotels, theaters, &c., on an equal footing with the 
whites they are unwilling that they should enter the halls of learning 
at the North; they are unwilling to do that for them at home which 
they compel us to do for them in our homes. I repeat that the col- 
ored race will find their truest friends in the South. There is to-day 
a more kindly feeling existing between the southern man and his col- 
ored neighbor than between the northern man and the negro. 

Mr. President, | hope the negro race will be able to achieve the 
high destiny that their professed friends on this floor so coutidently 
anticipate, but I confess to some fears upon the subject. That there 
isa wide distinction between the two races cannot be denied. ‘That 
the blacks are altogether inferior to the whites IL will not undertake 
tosay. That they are human beings and justly entitled not only to 
recognition but to kindly treatment, we all admit. That they are 
capable of higher attainments and greater achievements than they 
have yet exhibited, I will not doubt. But that the negro race can 
hecome the full equal of the Caucasian or white race, has not yet 
heen proved. I sincerely hope that they may come up to that stand- 
ard in time, and be the equal of the white man in all the higher quali- 
ties of our nature; but thus far there is nothing in their history to 
justify such sanguine anticipations as are indulged in by the so-called 
friends and admirers of the Ethiopian race. Africa has been known 
for many centuries. The northern part of it was settled by an en- 
lightened, edueated race many generations ago. The period is so far 
back that written history gives us no account of the date of these 
early settlements. The Egyptian hieroglyphies carved upon columns, 
temples, and tombs point far away into the dim distance of past ages, 
but even these shadowy records cannot give us the origin of that an- 
cient civilization. All the northern and northeastern portions of the 
African continent were occupied by civilized people long before the 
commencement of the Christian era, but how long no one can tell. 
Carthage was settled by the Greeks. Many of the towns in Northern 
Africa were settled by the Latins. The white race has been in con- 
tact and association with the black race for many centuries, and yet 
there has been very little improvement; indeed I do not think there 
has been any at all. Weare not informed of any progress of the race 
in the interior of Africa. They remain in the same condition they 
were ages ago, living upon the spontaneous productions of the earth, 
fighting occasionally and selling their prisoners into slavery; and 
reaching no higher destiny than to eat, and drink, and sleep, aud die. 
So far as history tells us, this people has never produced a man who 
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has exhibited capacity for great achievements in the pursuits of peace 
or the conquests of war. 

It is true that great men have come from Africa, but they were not 
of the Ethiapian race. I read a few days ago an address in which 
Hannibal, Saint Angustine, and others were classed as Africans. 
They were doubtless Africans by residence, hut not by blood, race, or 
language. Hannibal was a Greek, born in Carthage, an old Greek 
colony ; Saint Augustine was a Latin; Jugurtha, the Numidian, was 
of Asiatic blood. 

Thus far the negro in his native country has exhibited neither 
desire nor capacity for improvement. In this country L cheerfully 
admit that they show evident signs of advancement. 1 see indies 
tions of this every day, and the sight gives me sincere pleasure. It 
may be that Providence has reserved their development to a later 
period, and that we are to be the means of civilizing, educating, and 
elevating the whole African race. God grant that this may be se, and 
that those now among us may soon qualify themselves to discharge the 
new duties and responsibilities which this Government has assigned 
to them. 

Mr. President, we are told that it matters not what might have 
been the system of Government before the adoption of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution; that we are now lis 
ing under a new order of things, as mentioned by a Senator yester 
day. It is very true that the fourteenth amendment changes funda 
mentally the whole system of our government. Under the old régime 
citizenship was conferred by the separate States, now by the Consti 
tution of the United States; and now it is claimed that as the Con 
stitution makes the citizen, the General Government has power to 
legislate for him in all the relations of life, no matter whether he re 
sides in the District of Columbia, in Maine, Missouri, or Oregon. | 
will not at this late day and hour make an argument upon this amend 
ment, but it strikes me as most singular that Senators of undoubted 
ability should claim an additional power under the latter clause of 
the amendment, namely : 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro 
visions of this article. 

I take the view of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. THURMAN, ] that if 
was entire surplusage to put those words there, and it would be 
competent for Congress to enforce it whether those words were there 
or hot. No new power was given by them, or if anew power was given, 
if under that power in the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution you have the right to pass the first and fourth sections 
of this bill, then IT should like to hear some Senator who has advo 
cated this bill fell me where the limit is, where the power stops. 1 
it is a power conferred upon Congress because Congress has power to 
follow the individual citizen in all his relations to the States, [should 
like to know where the power stops. Where does it stop? Nowhere. 
Your State governments are gone—annihilated, If the power exists 
here, it is a question of discretion with the Congress of the United 
States to what extent the power may be exercised; and if at this 
early day a majority of this body is willing to provide that every col 
ored man shall be admitted to the inns and hotels of all the States 
and to the schools, although the schools are supported by State taxes 
and State endowments; to provide that they shall have the right to 
ride in the cars, to visit theaters and taverns on the same footing with 
white men, what in the world is left to the States? Nothing, abso 
lutely nothing. 

The fourth section of the bill is still more objectionable than the 
first, if such a thing be possible. There you invade the jury-box of 
the State, a system created and supported by State legislation and 
State taxes, the creature of the State in every sense of the word ; and 
yet you will follow your individual citizen there and say he shall have 
the right to sit in the jury-box. 

What is to be the effect of this law upon our educational system ? 
Demoralization and destruction, Almost every State in the Union 
has its common-school system and its school fund, These funds have 
accumulated through past years or generations, and have been sa- 
credly guarded against waste or diversion. My own State, in spite 
of some misfortunes that came with the outbreak of the war, has 
accumulated a princely fond, almost suflicient under careful and 
economical management to give a common English edneation te 
every child, white or black, in the State. Colored schools are sus 
tained by this money the same as others. We are willing that these 
people should enjoy an equal share of the benefits to be derived from 
this munificent fund, but we are not willing to have mixed schools, 

If this law is attempted to be enforced there it will be the utter 
destruction of our school system, and the school fund that has been 
accumulated through the last half century will be of no more use to 
our children than if it belonged to the Czar of all the Russias, Our 
school law, which this act practically nullities, will be repealed, and 
the fine school-houses that have been erected at an immense public 
cost will be closed up and suffered to rot down. The whole etuca- 
tional machinery of the State will be destroyed or rendered inopera- 


tive. The children of the white population who enjoy wealth or 


competence will be sent to private schools; the children of the poor, 
both white and black, will be suffered to grow up in ignorance and 
vice. So far asit isin your power, you remand the State back to a con- 
dition of hopeless ignorance, with its usual coneomitants of vice and 


crime. You destroy at one fell blow all the solemn enactments of our 
State Legislatures; you breed among us a war of races that will be 
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ernel and exterminating; you destroy or render useless property to the 
value of many millions, and divert or render useless the school fund 
we have accumulated for the edueation of the children both white 
ond black; you ruin our people and put back our State half a century 
in the career of progress and civilization, and you do all this with a 
sanctimonious air and in the name of God and liberty! You go from 
State to State in the character of political iconoclasts, breaking into 
fragments every image of beauty, and utterly demolishing those insti- 
tutions designed to bless the people and give glory and perpetuity 
to the whole nation. I care not to speak of the miserable subterfuge 
by which New England colleges are to be saved from the intluence of 
this moral debauch, this saturnalian revel of blind fanaticism, in 
which the fairest and holiest institutions of the country are to go 
down in utter and hopeless ruin. This is the eruelest blow that has 
yet been inflicted upon the people of this country. 

When the war blotted out slavery, multitudes of the wisest and 
best men desired to see the great act of emancipation accomplished 
with less injury to both races. When, as a natural sequence to 
this art, you endowed the freedmen with citizenship, the people sub- 
mitted to the new policy with its new state of things; when indi- 
viduals of the colored race were appointed or elected to positions of 
honor or trust there was no organized opposition to this course of 
things when they were individually qualitied; but when you make 
use of this sickly sentimentalism, this miserable simulation of philan- 
thropy and patriotism, to poison all the fountains of knowledge and 
veil the whole land in the darkness of ignorance, you have gone one 
step too far, and the people will not submit to such acts of retined 
tyranny committed in the holy name of liberty. 

One word more on this point. This act is adapted, if not designed, 
to pander to all the baser passions of our nature, to compel social 
contact and intercourse where it is repugnant to both parties. By 
this act you thrust the colored man into a position that is quite as 
distasteful to him as it is to his white neighbor. You may gratify 
the vanity and ambition of afew that can be “pleased with a feather, 
tickled with a straw;” vain, senseless fellows who rejoice in the 
vlory of tine clothes and cheap jewelry ; you may stimulate the unholy 
propensities of some coarse animal natures by giving them easy asso- 
ciation with the dearest of all our honsehold gods; but the great 
mass of the colored people will live to curse the act that promises to 
them nothing better than present misery and prospective annihila- 
tion. You destroy the friendship now existing, and force the two 
races into direct antagonism, and in such a contest the weakest must 
always go to the wall, 

Mr. President, I protest against this bill because of its tendency to 
political consolidation. It means the destruction of State govern- 
ments and the consolidation of all power at Washington, the capital 
of the Republic. I know very well that the tendency in the govern- 
ments of Europe is to consolidation, and that is one of the best rea- 
sons Why we should avoid such a result. Germany has destroyed the 
small kingdoms of Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Westphalia, and 
numbers of little principalities and dukedoms, and has constituted 
itself a grand and powerful Prussian empire. The empire is magnifi- 
cent in its proportions, in its material wealth and ‘moral power, but 
the individual states are lost in the glory of the central government, 
and the individual German is fast drifting into the condition of an 
educated slave. 

Switzerland is another example in point. This confederation has 
remained for centuries, preserving among its cantons the light of lib- 
erty, although environed on all sides by the old monarchies of Europe. 
Even Napoleon, the conqueror of Europe, respected the liberties of 
this mountain land; and although he made himself protector of the 
Confederation of the Rhine he did not seriously disturb the govern- 
mental machinery of the Old World republic. But the demon of con- 
svlidation has come, and the days of liberty in Switzerland are num- 
bered. Itmaystill maintain the form ofa free government, but the old 
Helvetic Republic, that has been the admiration of liberty-loving men 
throughout the world, is putting out its own light, destroying its 
own liberties. 

The present tendeney with us is to the same end. We are hasten- 
ing to be swallowed up in the same mighty maelstrom that has 
ingulfed every republic in the history of the world. The lust for 
powerand the greed of gold have distempered the minds of men; the 
organic law of the country is treated like a ehild’s bauble, a thing to 
be wimired or broken at pleasure; the States, one after another, lose 
their independence and come drifting toward the central whirlpool ; 
and soon we shall have a grand central government, while the States 
will possess nothing better than the name or mere form of republics. 

Notice a few of the measures that have lately been introduced into 
Congress, and see how they comport with the spirit and genius of 
our Government as it existed only a few years ago. 

A bill to establish a national university is now pending before this 
body. A national university within the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment! IT presume that is based on the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. May I inquire of the Senator from 
Missouri if he is not aware that the subject was recommended to 
Congress in a message by Washington himself ? 

Mr. BOGY. lam aware that Washington in one of his messages 
speaks of education, and that he recommends the appropriation of 
land at that time in what was called the Northwestern Territory, if it 
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were constitutional. He makes the suggestion most donbtfully; }yy¢ 
the discussion upon that subject showed that it had no foundation, 


Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I do not mean to say that I am jy 


favor of incorperating such a university; but I think the Senator j, 
mistaken in saying that General Washington conpled any question of 
doubtful constitutionality with the matter. I desire to ask the Senatoy 
if Jefferson did not also recommend the same thing ? 


Mr. BOGY. I think notin that way. Iam not prepared to answey 


hastily the question of the Senator from Vermont; but I will s., 
that at the outset of the Government Washington no doubt believe, 


very much in enlarged powers of the Federal Government. He wa. 
what might be properly styled of the federal school of polities. 11), 
polities were a reflex of his own gigantic reputation, and were per 
haps tinged with the idea of central and consolidated power exercise 


by every great commander. However that may be, it seems to me 
at this late day to be a most astounding bill. Unless we have a rig} 


to pass this bill on constitutional grounds, we have not the right to 
pass it at all; and if we pass that bill, we can also have a national! 
university for the education of all people, of all races and colors, jy 


cluding the Chinese in California. 


Then there is a bill to establish a commission to inquire concern. 
ing the alcoholic liquor traftic in the different States, and this bil! 
has already passed the Senate. The ultimate design of this law may 
be to promote temperance; an excellent thing in itself, but hardly 
within the range of subjects enumerated in the powers of Conwress. 

jut if we commence this style of legislation we must go on to thy 
legitimate conclusion, People are quite as intemperate in eating as 
drinking. We must pass sumptuary and hygienic laws, that will oo 
to the root of this matter. Congress must not only raid the beer 
saloons and whisky-shops, but must enter by commission the cuisin, 
of the wealthy epicure, and see on what meats our great Cesars feed, 
and thus save them from the vices of drunkenness and gluttony. 

A bill to endow national colleges for the advancement of gener 
science and industrial education. Such institutions are admirable jy 
themselves, and it may be that they are designed to compensate for 
the great injury to our educational interests by the bill now under con 
sideration. At the same time the authority for such a measure is not 
to be found in the Constitution. 

A bill to establish a national board of health. This is akin to the 
liquor commission and is quite as legitimate and proper as that meas 
ure. If we begin this work we must follow it to the end. We must 
regulate the doctors, the wine merchants, the tobacconists, the distil] 
ers, the brewers, and the cooks. 

A bill for the education of the Chinese by the national Government 
is introduced by another Senator. 

Ido not know how many other propositions of the same characte: 
are pending before this body to-day; and if we possess power to do 
these things it would save a vast deal of expense, a vast deal of trou 
ble, many useless elections, to do away with the entire State govern- 
ments and let us have one grand imperial Prussian government here, 
because it will be so in fact. 

If the system now attempted to be enforced by a certain class of 
Senators on this tloor be.adopted, you may as well go further and 
make it imperial in grandéur also, because there is always glory to be 
attained in that line. If we are seeking glory alone, if it be the ob 
ject of the American people to acquire a position in history which has 
never been equaled by any nation that has gone before us for powe: 
and greatness and glory and wealth, make it an imperial government, 
and the empire of Charlemagne and the empire of Napoleon will 
sink into insignificance in comparison with a government that will 
control a whole continent. 

Lentertain no doubt that if you destroy your States and erect a 
grand, central, imperial power, it will first subdue the American con 
tinent and then cross the Pacitic to conquer China and Japan, revers 
ing the course of the ancient conquerors and illustrating that poetic 
exclamation— 

Westward the star of empire takes its way. 

But this was not the purpose of our Government. Our fathers went 
on a long pilgrimage for liberty, paving the way with their bones and 
consecrating it with their blood ; but they dreamed not of conquest. 
They sought to kindle beacon-tires on the western shores of the At 
lantic that might be seen by the oppressed of all nations, and thus 
attract them to these shores where we profess to protect every mai 
in his “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” God gave Americ: 
to be free and to preach freedom to all the world. 

That, in my estimation, was the design of the framers of this Gov 
ernment, to maintain the States in all their power, in all their sey 
ereign rights, consistent with their connection with the General 
Government; not with power suflicient to enable them to retire a! 
pleasure and destroy the Confederacy, but as members of a Union 
indissoluble in itself, and yet each member fulfilling its high mission 
in its own way, discharging all the duties in its own sphere, uw 
touched by the hand of the Federal Government. We are departing 
from it rapidly, and if this departure be not arrested the Governmen| 
will last but a short time. I see no hope, and so far as this body is 
concerned the fiat has gone forth. I do not speak of the gentlemen 
who vote for this bill in a party sense, but I say men of their convi« 
tions will carry out the policy of centralizing this Government, and 
unless the people can be awakened to a sense of their duty as well 
as to the knowledve of their rights, we are lost. 
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Certainly the men who made this Government snueceeded admirably, 
and for many years we were elated with our success. We thought 
we had peculiar qualities fitting us to sustain free government, and 
henee it Was & common saying among us that other peoples, such as 
the French, Germans, and Spaniards, were entirely incapable of main- 
taining arepublic. But in my opinion we have shown as little adap- 
tation for the preservation and maintenance of free government as 
any people that have lately tried the experiment. We were pecu- 
liarly favored by circumstances that did not exist in those old coun- 
tries. We had no aristocracy to humble, no nobility to break down, 
no throne to destroy. We were all on the same platform. But little 
disparity in the possession of wealth, and our only object to estab- 
lish an independent nation of intelligent, active, enterprising yeo- 
manry. 

The great men who framed the organic law of this Government 
drew their wisdom from all the lessons of history. They studied care- 
fully the laws of all nations, ancient or modern. Our Government 
has features drawn from the Greek and Roman systems of old, and 
the later laws of the Saxons and Normans. They gave to us a grand 
and beantiful temple of liberty, bringing its pillars and porticoes 
from Athens and Rome, and lifting over all the great dome of modern 
civilization. There is perfect symmetry in this glorious structure, 
and not a flaw or blemish from the corner-stone to the cap-stone, from 
the deep foundation to the loftiest pinnacle. The architects were 
wise men, the materials were good, the workmen were faithful, and 
so they gave us the fairest and grandest temple on which the sun ever 
shone. Shall we let it stand as the glory of the nation and the bea- 
con-light of the world, or shall we bow ourselves between its pillars 
like blind Samson, and perish ourselves beneath the wreck and ruin 
thus wrought? Nay, let us preserve the glorious inheritance that has 
come to us as the fruit of the wisdom and patriotism of our fathers; 
let us rather heal than open afresh the wou nds of sectional srife; let 
us subdue the spirit of party animosity and race antagonism; let us 
return to first principles, seeking the welfare of all sections and 
classes alike, preserving a just distribution of power between the 
State and Federal governments, cultivating peace, harmony, justice, 
and forbearance among ourselves, thus making the American Repub- 
lic a blessing to all its people and the light of all nations through 
the ages to come. 


Senator from Alabama. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. T. HAMILTON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 2%, 1874. 


The Senate having under consideration the report of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections in the case of F.W. Sykes, contestant, vs. G. E. Spencer, sitting Senator 
from Alabama— 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: As one of the minority of the committee, I beg 
leave to present some considerations in addition to those already pre- 
sented in their printed views on this question why the report of the 
majority should not be affirmed by this body. This is one of those 
troublesome questions arising out of the condition of society, both 
social and political, in the Southern and Southwestern States. It is 
among those that we have recently witnessed in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas. It presents to us those scenes of disorder and indeed revo- 
lutionary action that prevail in that section of the country. 

I think there ought to be no question in the mind of any gentle- 
man Who will read the report of the majority and the views of the 
minority and the evidence in the case and it is all of record, as to the un- 
warrantable and disorderly meeting of that portion of the members of 
the Legislature of Alabama electing Mr. Spencer. There ought to be 
but one opinion upon that subject, that Mr. Spencer is not properly 
and legally a member of this body. In his election there was a total, 
indeed a contemptuous, failure to observe and obey the requirements 
of the laws and constitution of Alabama. Asmatter of form and in 
fact of law this isadmitted even by the report of the majority, conclud- 
ing however, as it does, that it was but a question of fact, and that tooa 
fact accompanied by equities,which were to be considered in determin- 
ing who is to be the representative of the State of Alabama on this 
floor, The sum and substance of the majority report is that, every- 
thing considered, looking at the political condition of the State of 
Alabama at that time, looking at the fact that it had elected a repub- 
lican governor and State officers, and looking behind the organization 
of the Legislature and assuming the fact that it had elected a majority 
of the Legislature, whatever legally might have been required to be 
(lone by the constitution and laws of Alabama in organizing the Leg- 
islature and electing a United States Senator, in the face of all this 
amounted to nothing ; that the people of Alabama at that time de- 
sired a republican State government in all its branches, and that 
therefore there should be a kindred representation upon this tloor. 

Mr. President, upon the leading facts in this case there is no dis- 
pute. They are conceded on all hands. 

lhe senate of Alabama consists of thirty-three members and the 
house of representatives of one hundred members. They were elected 
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in the fall of 1872, at which general election a governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary of state, and other State officers were elected. 
Upon the day prescribed by law, the [kth day of November, 1872, two 
bodies, each claiming to be the Legislature of Alabama, assembled in 
Montgomery. One body assembled at the State capitoland the othe: 
assembled at the court-house. The house of delewates which assem 
blec at the State capitol consisted of fifty-four members who held 
certificates of election issued to them by the proper officer as required 
by law. The senate which assembled at the State capitol consisted 
of nineteen members who also held certificates issued to them by the 
proper officer. Those two bodies, meeting in their respective eham 
bers at the State capitol, organized and continued their organization 
from day to day, and transacted business. They proceeded to count 
at the proper time, in joint convention, the votes for governor and 
other State officers elected at the same election, and ultimately on the 
LUth day of December, in conformity to the law of Congress, elected 
Mr. Sykes to this body, his term commencing on the 4th day of Mareh, 
1873. Nineteen members of the senate and fifty-one members of the 
house of delegates, a quorum of each, voted for him; seventeen be 
ing a quorum of the senate and fifty-one a quorum of the house of 
delegates. 


Upon the same day, the 18th day of November, 1872, 


at the eourt 
house assembled other bodies of men claiming to be the Legislature of 


Alabama. Forty-seven members of the house of delegates having ce: 

tificates of election, and six members claiming to have been elected 
from Barbour and Marengo Counties, but without any certificates of 
election, organized. I shall not refer to others who participated in 
this body without any certificate and without the shadow of an elec 
tion, but contine my remarks, wherever applicable, to those members 
from the counties of Marengo and Barbour because they were legiti 
mate claimants and contestants for their seats afterward when these 
bodies were fused, upon the 21st day of December following, ander the 
arrangement proposed by the Attorney-General. Thesix members from 
Barbour and Marengo were a part of the body meeting at the court 

house, and made a quorum forit. They had no certiticates of election 
as was required by law. ‘The senate of that body meeting at the court 

house had but fourteen members having certificates of eleetion, and 
three others having no certificates of election, making seventeen in 
all and just a quorum to do business, and embraced in that number 
was Mr. Miller, claiming to be a member from the senatorial district 
of Butler, Conecuh, and a part of Escambia County, who had no cer 
tificate of election and who never was elected. There was not in 
that senatorial body at the time of the election of the sitting mer 
ber, Mr. Spencer, more than fourteen members who had certificates 
of election as required by law to entitle them to seats in the Legisla 

ture of the State of Alabam, nor were there more elan sixteen ever 
elected by the people, being one less than a quorum to do business. 
This house of delegates and senate thus constituted proceeded to 
elect Mr. Spencer to a seat in this Chamber; and the question now 
arises, Which of these two bodies shall be recognized as the rightful 
Legislature of Alabama? That is the question for the consideration 
of the Senate. Which of those two bodies assembled in Montgomery 
upon the L&th day of November, 1572, and constituted and organized 
as I have deseribed shall be recoenized in the determination of this 
question as the rightful Legislature of Alabama? For it must be the 
Legislature, the rightful, legal, constitutional Legislature of a State 
that elects the Senator. There cannot be two Legislatures. There 
cannot be a de facto Legislature and a de jure Legislature existing at 
the same time. There must be a Legislature de facto and de jure 
combined, to come within the meaning and terms of the Constitution. 
It must be the Legislature of Alabama, elected and organized under 
its constitution and laws, that elects the Senator. And we are tode 

termine here to-day, and it is the sole question for our determination, 
which of these two bodies electing these two gentlemen as Senators 
constituted that rightful Legislature of Alabama. 

How are we to ascertain that fact? Can we go behind the organi- 
zation of either of these bodies, for I will comprehend them both, and 
ascertain who were elected by the votes of the people? Can the Sen 
ate of the United States go behind the organization of the Legislature 
and ascertain and determine who were and who were not elected by 
the people as members of such Legislature, canvass the votes, hear 
and decide upon contests for seats in it, and to determine generally 
who were entitled to be seated asmembers? The majority report ad 
mits that you cannot so do, and I think it proper here to read that 
portion of the report in order to show that it claims no such power 
in this body : 

In the opinion of your committee it is not competent for the Senate to inquire as 


to the right of individual members tositin a Legislature which is conceded to have 
a quorum in both houses of legally elected members. 


I know a qualification is attempted to be put on this general denial 
of right on the part of this body to doso in that part of the sentence 
I have quoted, in which it is limited to a Legislature “ conceded to 
have a quorum of legally eleeted members.” There can be no such 
limitation. I ask the honorable Senator who submitted this report 
whether a “concession” by any one can make a member of the Legis 
lature? I care not if every inhabitant, every politiciaw in the land 
were to “ concede” that a gentleman were elected to the Senate of the 
United States, or as a member of the lower House, or as a member of 
any legislative bedy in any of the States, such concession does net 
constitute him a rightful member of the body. 


Something more is re 
quired where written constitutions 


prescribe what is to be done in 
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order to clothe any one with legislative power. The only muniment 
by which any one can hold his seat in this Chamber is by the vote 
of the Legislature of his State, cast for him as prescribed by the con- 
stitution and the laws, and in noother way. Therefore the word “ con- 
cession,” as used by the majority of the committee, cannot be impressed 
into its service to enlarge or diminish the rights of this body in this 
respect, or be allowed to weigh anything one way or the other in de- 
termining this power of the Senate. 

I shall only say here that the right to inquire into the elections of 
mem bersofa Legislature isin that body and in that body alone to which 
they are accredited by their election. That body has supreme con- 
trol over their own identity or entity. That body alone has supreme 
control over its own organization. That body alone ean decide, and 
from which there is no appeal, who shall constitute the members of the 
organization, and such decision establishes the legal validity of the 
holy and for all purposes, [tis no part of our duty, we have not any 
rivht to inquire into the individuality of the legislative body. We 
are obliged to take that legislative body as it exists and as we find it, 
organized under the constitution and laws of the State. The consti- 
tution and laws of the State bring it into existence, and by them and 


ception of the votes, counting and canvassing the same, finding anq 
declaring results, investigating frauds, acts of violence or intimids- 
tion, and all the other concomitants and ineidents attendant upon a 
popular election, issuch a gross, wanton, and reprehensible usurpation 
of power, that no one, it seems to me, would be willing to tolerate 
much less admit it. 

Mr. President, there is but one mode known to all considerate mey, 
it strikes me, and it is the plain mode. There is but one mode {, 
ascertain and recognize the rightful Legislature of a State. It is the 
great fact and it is the only fact in this cause, for one or the other «| 
these bodies must be the Legislature of Alabama. What are the 
evidences upon which you are to found this fact? First, take t}y 
constitution of Alabama, see its provisions for the election ay, 
organization of its Legislature; next, then, take the laws of Alabama. 
and see how under that constitution and those laws members ayo 
elected to the Legislature, how recognized as members, and how 
organized into a body called and known as the Legislature. There is 
no other mode by which we are anthorized to ascertain results fo) 
our own action. There are incidents connected, true, with all this 
which go to fortify the result attained in this way. 

The constitution of Alabama provides that the Legislature sh.|) 
consist of thirty-three members of the senate and of one hundred mein 
bers of the house of representatives; that a majority of each house 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. It provides further that 
the Legislature shall meet in the city of Montgomery; it provides 
further that the Legislature shall provide registration and election 
la@s; it declares that the Legislature shall provide for the case o{ 
contested elections in that body. The Legislature, in) pursuance o| 
these provisions in the constitution, has provided every materia! 
thing calculated to secure a legal vote and to ascertain who wer 
the members of either house. There is no omission anywhere. If you 
but just examine the laws in this respect of the State of Alabama you 
will observe that no requirement of the constitution has escaped 
notice, but that everything has been provided for, from the registra 
tion of the voters down to the complete ascertainment of the result, 
and afterward for the contest of these results before the proper tri 
bunals by those who are not satistied with them. 

The constitution of Alabama requires that the Legislature shall 
meet in Montgomery biennially, andthe law tixes the day. The sth 
day of November, [872, was the day formeeting. The State of Ala 
bama provided a State-house in which the Legislature should meet 
a building called the State capitol. The old one was burnt in 150; 
it was rebuilt in Ts51 or thereabouts. In that capitol by express law 
was provided a senate chamber in which the senate was to meet, ap 
propriated exclusively to the meeting of the senate ; in that capitol 
also was a reom appropriated to the meeting of the house of dele 
gates. In the city of Montgomery, therefore, as in the city of Wash 
ington, each house had its meeting-room appropriated to that pur 
pose and to nothing besides. Upon that day, the [Sth day of November, 
In72, there was nothing to prevent the members of any political party 
from meeting, having the requisite qualifications to sit as members 
in either branch. The halls were there ready and open for either and 
for all. 

Nay, more. By the constitution of Alabama, section 6, article 4, 
to which I desire to draw the attention of Senators in order to show 
with what regularity and order these people, members of the Levis 
lature, could meet and thus receive, transmit, and perpetuate a goy 
ernment in the form and manner so particularly prescribed. — Lt is 
provided in the constitution in the article to which I have referre:| 
that— 

The president of the senate and speaker of the house of representatives shall 
remain in oflice until their successors are elected and qualitied. 


us they direct are we to be governed in determining the status of any 
levislative body, either one in fact or assuming to beone. In noother 
wav can we undertake to determine whether the Legislature be a 
rightful one or a false one. TL repeat, therefore, that it would be an 
unwarrantable and most wanton assumption of power on the part of 
this body to undertake to organize a Legislature for any State by 
undertaking to determine for itself who should be members of it. 
ty the constitution of Alabama, by the constitution of each of the 
States, it is expressly reserved to the legislative bodies in each, as if 
is by the Constitution of the United States reserved to us, that each 
llouse to whieh the member is accredited is the sole, exclusive judge 
of his right to sit init. It is a final jadgment, from which there is 
no appeal toany tribunal upon earth, either judicial or representative, 
and is binding upon us and all the world beside wherever it may come 
in question, Both branches of the Legislature of Alabama determin- 
ing who their members were settled the question for us. [t may be 
apparent tous, it may be absolutely certain in our judgment, that not 
one-half of the persons actually sitting as members of either branch 
were legally elected, yet with that we can have naught to do. We 
are bound by the judgment of each branch, they being the exclusive 
judges, and being bound we are obliged to take theiraet as the soleuut 
vt of the legally constituted lewislative body of the State. 

lor the just consideration of a question like this, one is obliged to 
cast aside all party affiliations, sympathies, prejudices, and influences, 
wnd especially diseard all party power. It is one of the gravest 
questions Known to any legislative body; for it presents the great 
idew of order as against disorder, of peace as against violence, and 
of rightful authority as against revolutionary turbulence. If we 
permit these things to be done with our sanction, there is no safety or 
security in the regular transmission of authority from one legislative 
baly to its legitimate successor, 

Bat, Mr. President, undertaking again to assert just here what 
Senators upon the other side cannot successfully deny, that this body 
has no right whatever to inquire into the election of individual 
members of the Legislature of a State in considering the election of a 
Senator to a seat in this Chamber, they will not deny but that we 
are to accept that election by the Levislature of the State as conelu- 
sive and binding upon us in soe far as it involves the legal entity or 
being of sneh Legislature; and that all we ean do in the premises ts to 
ascertain from the best SOTITCOS possible whether it he n Legislature 
already constitutionally and legally organized in fact which is elaim- 
ing to neeredit a Senator to this Chamber. 

We are not here to inquire whether A B, or C D, or any other indi- 
vidual is a memberof any body, senatorial or representative, of the 
State, We are to look only at the body aggregate, at the corporation. 
Inte its individual or constituent elements we have no right to look. 
We are obliged to contine our inquiry to the one leading, control- 
ling, sole fact in this ease, and that is to ascertain simply which of 
these two bodies claiming to be the Legislature of Alabama isthe right- 
ful, legal, and constitutional Legislature, or whether either be, and 
in doing this it is not required for us to know the name of a single 
member of either body. 

The important question, then, is how are you to ascertain this? Up 
to this point there is no trouble; all the faets are conceded by both 
sides, And the question again recurs, how are you to ascertain now 
whether the body meeting in the State capitol and ecleeting the con- 
testant, Mr. Sykes, to a seat in this Chamber is the rightful Legis- 
lature, or whether the other body, meeting in the court-house and 
electing the sitting member, Mr. Spencer, is the rightful Legisla- 
iure? How is this to be ascertained? Upon what evidence are you 
to arrive at correct results? You cannot, as I have before shown, go 
behind the meeting of either and go down into the many election 
precinets and count the votes and canvass the returns and adjudicate 
contests between delegates and senators in order to know who are the 
members of the Legislature, for that is a power confided solely to an- 
other tribunal—the Legislature itself. We cannot, we dare not aban- 
don the living, complete idea of a legislature in its argregate, concrete, 
and corporate individuality, character, and funetions. ‘Todo this, and 
vo back to itselements down into the precinets, see there to the quali- 
lication of electors, to their regular registration, the casting and re- 


The lientenant-governor of the State was ex officio president of the 
senate, and as such president of the senate presided over its delibera 
tions ond in all cases of a tie vote had the privilege of deciding. ‘Two 
vears before Mr. Lindsay had been elected governor and Mr. Moren 
lientenant-governor and Mr. Parker secretary of state. Therefore, th: 
lieutenant-governor, Mr. Moren, at the meeting of this Legislatun 
was the president of the senate, and by the constitution it was made 
his duty to preside over that body until his successor was installed. 
Mr. Hubbard was the speaker of the preceding house of represent: 
tives. Therefore, under the constitution of Alabama, he was entitled 
to preside, and it was his duty to do so, over the body meeting upon 
that day, the 18th of November, 1872, and until it elected his succes 
sor. The constitution of Alabama so speaks, and it is the paramoun! 
law to us on this occasion. 

Accordingly, at noon on the 12th of November, 1872, the lieutenan! 
governor appeared in the senate chamber, the chamber in the Sti 
capitol dedicated to the meeting of the senate, and took the chu 
He was not only entitled to be there, but it was his duty to be there 
Taking his seat as president, he called the members present to order. 
There appeared upon the floor then eighteen members who presente! 
their certificates of election. They were then sworn in by Judge 
Smith, a judge of one of the courts, who was authorized by law tv 
do it, and they beeame qualified members of the senate. On thie 
next day another member holding a certificate appeared and qualities 
as required by law, making nineteen members of the Senate who this 
appeared, having duly authentieated certilicates of election, and 
qualified before a proper otticer, being two more than a quorum to de 
business, and meeting in the hall dedicated to this purpose, and pre 











sided over by the lientenant-governor as president of the Senate in 
obedience to the constitution, 

Now let us turn to the other house, the house of representatives. 
{At the same hour, on the Irth day of November, Mr. Speaker Hub- 
hard, who was the speaker of the preceding house, appeared in the 
hall of the capitol appropriated to the meeting of the house of 
representatives and took his seat and called the house to order, 
when forty-five members having certificates of their election as re- 
quired by law appeared, There not being a quorum as fixed by the 
constitution of Alabama, they adjourned over to the next day, as they 
had the power to do from day to day until a quorum was obtained, 
fifty-one members constituted a quorum, Upon the next day four 
more appeared, and still being without a quorum they adjourned 
over: andupon the third day fifty-three members—two more than a 
quorum—haying all certificates of election duly issued to them, ap- 
peared and were duly qualified. They proceeded to organize by the 
election of Mr. Stone as speaker, and other proper officers. Afterward 
another member having a certificate appeared and quatified, making 
fifty-four members in all, This body, thus called into being, meeting 
in this regular way in the State capitol, no one having a certificate of 
election being prevented from appearing and participating as a mem- 
her, no Violence, no intimidation, nothing to interrupt the peaceful 
progress of organization or legislative action—such was the constitu- 
tionof that body; and Lask whether anything could be more regular, 
more formal, more in accordance with the constitution and laws of 
\labama? There was the lieutenant-governor, known to be the presi- 
dent of the senate; there was the speaker of the house, known to be 
the speaker, each in his place, as required by the constitution of Ala- 
hama, prepared to organize each branch of the Legislature of the State 
meeting in these two chambers dedicated to their several purposes, 
amd so meeting did organize, and these bodies constituted the Leyis 
lature that elected Mr. Sykes. As to all this there is no question; no 
one will dispute this detail of facts; the majority report admits it all. 

Upon the dd day of December following, this Legislature proceeded 
in conformity to the law of Congress to elect a Senator of the United 
States, and from day to day as required by law they balloted until 
» tinal result on, the 1l0th day of December, was reached, when Mr. 
Sykes was elected Senator, he receiving LY votes in the senate and 51 
in the house. 

Now, let me refer, Mr. President, to the other body, claiming to be 
the Legislature and electing Mr. Spencer to the Senate. Fourteen 
members of the senate having certificates of eleetion, and three 
others claiming to be elected, and forty-seven members of the house 
having certificates of election, (four less than a quorum,) and six 
others claiming to be members clected bat not having certificates of 
election from the counties of Barbour and Marengo, did not appear 
inthe hallof the senate or of the house of representatives at the cap- 
iol upon the day fixed by law for the meeting, but, on the contrary, 
went off to a court-house, a United States courthouse, not a place ap- 
propriate or fit for the purpose, and without any notice whatever to 
their fellow-members, without notifying the speaker of the last house, 
without notice to the president of the senate, there organized in a 
court-house of the United States in the city of Montgomery, and 
there proceeded in the absence of the lieutenant-governor and of the 
speaker of the last house of representatives, who were in the city and 
in their places in the capitol, to elect a speaker for one body and a 
temporary president for the other body. Those two bodies thus con- 
stituted proceeded, upon the 3d day of December, to elect Mr. Spen- 
cer as Senator in Congress. Thus far, which of these two bodies, 
with such facts before us and none other, should be recognized as the 
legal Legislatureof Alabama? Whichcould be?) With nothing beyond 
What I have stated, can a body of men, without any reason, thus act- 
ing and thus organizing, possess or lay claim to any legal or moral 
foree whatever ? 

What more? The governor of Alabama, then Governor Lindsay, 
communicated with the body meeting in the State capitol, recog- 
nized it as the Legislature of Alabama. It transacted business ; it 
passed at least one law signed by him. Under the constitution of 
Alabama both houses in joint convention are required to count the 
Votes cast for governor and lieutenant-governor and the other State 
oflicers. This body, thus organized at the capitol, proceeded upon 
the 23d day of November to hold a joint convention, and then and 
there proceeded to count the votes for governor as required by the 
constitution. The returns were submitted to this body, and none 
other, by the secretary of state to whom the returns were made. This 
holy, and none other, canvassed those returns, and declared upon 
that day that Mr. Lewis was elected governor, Mr. McKinstry lieu- 
tenant-governor, and Mr. Raglan secretary of state. There never was 
a return before the other body, not a vote there canvassed. Imme- 
diately thereupon a committee was appointed by this body to wait 
upon the governor-elect, Mr. Lewis, and advise him of his election. 
Ile at once took the oath of office and became the governor of Ala- 
bama; so did McKinstry, who became lieutenant-governor; and so 
‘lid Raglan, who became secretary of state under that canvass of re- 
turns. Here there was conformity to every provision, both as to the 
law and constitution. But now and at this point the troubles begin. 
As soon as Governor Lewis was inaugurated and Mr. McKinstry was 
(ualified as lieutenant-governor, they took part and acted in con- 
Junetion with the body assembled at the court-house. I shall not 
couument upon that, for it is not material with the views I shall en- 
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deavor to enforce, nor need I allude to the fusion of these two bodies 
that subsequently took place, because that fusion was the result of a 
compromise Which cannot in law affect the right of either Mr. Spencer 
or of Mr, Sykes to a seat, as their clection took place respectively on 
the 3d and LOth of December, and the fusion took place, I think, on 
the 2Ist of December, under the arrangement proposed by the Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, and which we all remember, 

Let me go back a moment. We had, then, this Legislature, regu 
larly assembled in the State capitol under the regular officers and in 
the regular discharge of its duty, and in official relations with the 
governor of the State, Mr. Lindsay, and with all the other State and 
local officers then in official power inthe State. There was then units 
in all the departments of the government of Alabama, and the whole 
machinery of the State was working in perfect harmony—the exeeu 
tive, legislative, and judicial. The body of disorganizers meeting at 
the court-house could eflect nothing in themselves, having no support 
from the other departments of the government. But the inaugura 
tion of Governor Lewis and his co-operation with it warmed it inte 
active being and gave it the vitality it exhibits in this cause. Now 
we have its pretensions put forth, and just here is involved the di 
vergence of these bodies, It is asserted in the pretensions of the body 
meeting at the court-house that in the other body meeting in the State 
capitol were six geutlemen—I shall not refer to more because six will 
determine the (Question who then held certificates of eleetion, but 
who were not in fact clected by the people ; and taking these from 
the fifty-four meeting in the State capitol would leave it without a 
quorum to do business, and adding the six assumed to be elected in 
their stead—and who were in the body assembled at the court-house 
to the forty-seven there meeting who lad certificates of election, there 
would be in the court-house a quorum to transact business, and if 
worth anything at all as a Legislature, it was of course entitled to 
elect a Senator. Nothing is said as to the regularity of the meeting 
in the State capitol; it is net controverted nor brought in issue; but 
the whole case is upon the position simply that among the members 
seated in the State capitol were six persons, three from Marengo and 
three from Barbour County, who, while they held certifieates of 
election, were not in fact elected, and those six counted out left that 
body without a quorum of members required to do business, and of 
course to elect a Senator; and that the converse would be true, by 
counting these six into the body meeting at the court-house would 
give to it a quorum with its consequent powers. 

Forthesakeof the argument adimitall this to beso, for this is the sole 
question. lt is not whether they were elected in fact; T do not care 
whether they were elected or not; that is wholly immaterial to the 
issue, The question is, and it is the only question, were these six per 
sons, holding their certificates of election from Barbour and Marengo 
Counties under the laws and constitution of Alabama, entitled to be 
in the State capitol body, meeting as it did and as the regular Legis 
lature, and when this election was held?) Lrepeat again that the 
simple, sole question is, had those three members from Marengo and 
those three members from Barbour the right, the legal right, the eon 
stitutional right, to be sitting members in the Legislature of Alabama 
upon that day and to make an integral part thereof ? 

How did they get there? We must look to the laws and the con 
stitution of Alabama to know what constitutes a member in the first 
instance. We must know whether, according to the terms preseribed 
by theirlawsand constitution in ascertaining the willof the voter, there 
must be certain processes by which the representative of the voter is 
to reach his place soas to be amember of the legislative body. If 
so, Whether he got there by fraud or otherwise is inumaterial to the 
inquiry, for that isa matter forsubsequent action. He and the voter 
both must go through a certain process before the final end is at 
tained, and we have no business to inquire into it; it would be re 
versing our whole system and theory of government to dose. The 
constitution of Alabama is explicit on that point, that each branch 
of the Legislature shall be the exclusive judge of the elections, qual 
ifications, and returns of their own members. As to this there is no 
question. We are constituted the judge of the election of our own 
members, not by usurping the functions of the Legislatures of the 
States, not by going back to the voter and behind the action and 


judgment of Legislatures upon their own members and determining 


who were elected members of the Legislature, but only by going up 
to the Legislature itself as organized, and determining whether it is 
the rightful Legislature according to the laws and constitution of the 
State, which we are obliged to notice in establishing the relations of 
this body to each Senator upon this floor. 

In the beginning I propounded the question, How are we to arrive 
at the fact which of these bodies was the rightful Legislature of 
Alabama? I have gone so far into the formal organization of the 
body meeting at the State capitol to show that it was all right, meet 
ing at the right place, and at the right time, and organized under the 
authorized officers. I now come more in detail to the main point in 
controversy, namely, were the members from Barbour and Marengo 
and the senators from Butler, Conecuh, and part of Escambia entitled 
to be in the State capitol upon the day of meeting, and to be sworn 
in as members? because if they were upon that day entitled to be in 


that body when that body assembled on the morning of the I*th of 


November and were qualified, there was no power to oust them until 
by a regular contest it was made to appear that they were not enti- 
tled. When the lieutenant-governor appeared in his seat in the Sen- 
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ate chamber, and called the senators from Butler and Conecuh and 
also the senators from Barbour and Marengo and those senators pre- 
sented their certificates of election, was not the lieutenant-governor 
obliged in the discharge of his duty to recognize them and allow them 
to be sworn in?) When the speaker of the house, Mr. Hubbard, as 
required by the constitution, took his seat on that lth day of Novem- 
ber. and when the members from Barbour and Marengo were called 
and their certificates of election were read and they were sworn, 
could he deny them the right to be sworn and to be recognized as 
members afterward?) If no one could deny the right of all these gen- 
tlhemen to be sworn in as members, and no one was there to deny the 
right if he could, for then and there was the place and time, shall it 
be that we can undertake to say now that we have the authority and 
right to go back to that day and behind that day and behind that 
organization of the Legislature of Alabama made that day under its 
own constitution and laws, to determine that these men were not 
elected and that they were not entitled to be sworn in as members 
of that body? 

Do not the constitution and laws of Alabama make provision for 
the election of its own senators and representatives and for the re- 
turns and qualifications thereof? The members of the house of 
representatives are elected biennially and senators every four years. 
low do we arrive at the just results of the people’s will inthis respect ? 
We must have some forms of procedure to secure orderly results. 
They must be observed. My honorable friends on the other side 
must not undertake to say that they had a majority in the State of 
Alabama as shown in the election of governor. That reminds me of 
the Louisiana case and the speech of my honorable friend from In- 
diana [Mr. Morvon ] on that oceasion, that a majority of the people 
of Louisiana were republican, thot there was no question about the 
sentiments of the people fully or fairly expressed, and that therefore 
the Legislature and State officers ought to be so. That will not do. 
Government means order. Liberty regulated by law is our idea of 
roverninent, The voice of the people can be heard only through the 
channels established by law and the regular transmission of it through 
the means provided by law—by detined age, residence, by intelligence 
and property often, by registration, by the ballot and its numerous 
attendants, from the casting to the final canvass of it. It is only as 
derived in the manner prescribed by the law that the people’s will in 
representative governments is at all effective or ought to be. Men 
who love order must always maintain this essential principle in 
American government. The moment you depart from it, the moment 
you break down the bulwarks that guard the expression of the free- 
man’s will, you are at sea. No, Mr. President, the law prescribes ex- 
pressly what each individual must do in order that his voice may be 
heard in communion with the voice of the people. 

In pursuance of the constitution of Alabama an election law was 
passed by the Legislature, by which the public will could be ascer- 
tained as contradistinguished from that of amob, and by which legal, 
constitutional, and orderly government could be maintained and 
peaceably transmitted. TL now refer to the act passed October 8, 1868, 
It was passed, as it was then supposed, to secure to the people in that 
State all their just rights for their own government. It is clear and 
comprehensive in its provisions; if omitted nothing by which those 
people, and all classes of them, should have an opportunity to secure 
their votes and have their will ascertained. The law provides gen- 
erally for the appointment of inspectors of election, and for a regis- 
tration of yoters. It provides, then, that no one upon the day of elec- 
tion shall DS challenged who is thus registered ; so that voters could 
qtietly go to their registration officers and be registered and vote upon 
the day of election, and there conld be no interference with their right 
to voteif their names appeared on the registration lists. It wasthe duty 
of the inspectors of election, upon the closing of the polls, to count the 
votes and certify the poll-lists; they were to seal up the boxes con- 
taining the ballots and poll-lists and deliver them to the returning 
officer, Let me pause just here and ask, was it essential in order to 
secure the result of the popular will that the voters should be regis- 
tered, and that the votes should be received and counted by the regu- 
lar inspectors of election? Was it important that the ballot-box thus 
sealed up should be delivered by the returning officer, in whose charge 
it was put, to the judge of probate of the county within forty-eight 
hours after it was delivered to him? The importance of this is shown 
by the following provision. The inspectors of election having counted 
the votes and certified the poll-lists, and having delivered the ballot- 
box and poll-lists to the returning officer, and he tothe judge of pro- 
bate of the county, section 36 of the law provides— 

That judges of probate, sheriffs, and clerks of the circuit court, or any two of 
them, of the several counties, are hereby constituted a board of supervisors of elec- 
tionsin and for their respective counties; and it shall be the duty of said board of 
supervisors to Open, compare, and count the ballots cast at all elections. 


That is their duty, and it is a plain duty. Is that important in the 
regular transmission of authority under the laws of Alabama? Can 
any one count these votes besides the supervisors and inspectors ? 
Can those returning officers return them to any gentleman they may 
select to count and canvass them? Would their certificates of election 
avail anything? Not at all; for you must have some regular chan- 
nel for the transmission of authority for any stable government. The 
order begins at the elections in our Government, and failing there our 
whole system is wrecked. The voter is a freeman in every sense of the 
word, but he cannot vote where he pleases, or when he pleases, or 
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as many times as he pleases. But what farther? This board isto “eo. 
pare and count all ballots cast at all elections.” It is therefore made 
a judicial body ; it isa judicial power to determine all questions ine; 
dent to the count, and it is a judicial power having no limit, and fron, 
which there cannot be any appeal except that prescribed by the ac; 
itself. It is given to them, and having been given to them to judge. 
their judgment is final and conclusive upon all the world beside, ana 
can only be affected by a contest made before the Legislature and a. 
provided by law ; and I am sure it will hardly be contended that this 
body is at liberty to go behind a tribunal established by the laws «of 
Alabama to determine these questions of membership in the first 
instance, and only subject to revision by the Legislature itself upon 
a case made for contest in order to seat a Senator in this Chamber. 
Again, see what the law provides further: 

Sec. 37. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the board of supervis 
ors of elections, upon good and sufficient evidence that fraud has been perpetrated 
or unlawful or wrongful means resorted to to prevent electors from freely and 
fearlessly casting their ballots, to reject such illegal or fraudulent votes cast at any 
of such polling places, which rejection, so made as aforesaid, shall be final, unless 
appeal is taken within ten days to the probate court; and in case of a tie for any 
county oflicer, the board of supervisors shall decide. 

There is jurisdiction full and complete given by the laws of Als- 
bama to the board of supervisors not only to count but to revise and 
reject votes, and yet it is proposed that we go behind the decision of 
that tribunal, draw it in question, revise it and determine for our- 
selves and to suit our purposes who are members of that Legislature 
notwithstanding the right of that board and ultimately of the Legis- 
lature is indefeasible to do it and make it conclusive upon everybody, 
Is not this provision of the law conclusive upon us that the persons 
in the State capitol assemblage having the certificates of the secre- 
tary of state based on the returns of these boards were members of 
that body, and rightful members until displaced by a regular con 
test? It is admitted that there was no appeal from any decision made 
by the boards upon any question before them in discharging thei: 
oflicial duties in canvassing and counting the votes and making their 
returns. 

Mr. MORTON. Is the Senator speaking of the board of supervis- 
ors? 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator bear in mind that the supervi 
sors of Barbour County first sent up a false return, the result of the 
injunction, and two days afterward sent up a true return, showing 
that the three men who took their seats in the capitol house of rep 
resentatives were not entitled atall; and taking them out, that housé 
had no quorum ? 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. We shall see about that pres 
ently. 

Mr. MORTON. That is the record. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. I shall come to the Barbour and 
Marengo elections presently. These are incidental points; Lam now 
on the question of certificates. What further is the duty of these 
supervisors ? 

Suc. 38. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the board of supervisors, 
within five days from the date of receiving the sealed boxes and certificates of the 
number of votes cast at each polling-place from the inspectors, to make certificates 
on blanks furnished by the secretary of state, of the exact numberof votes cast in 
their county for each person, stating the oftice such person is voted for, and forward 
them, excepting for governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, auditor, treas 
urer, and attorney-general, to the secretary of state, who shall, after such returns 
have been duly examined by the secretary of state, be filed as other public papers 
required to be kept in his office, and shall be subject to the inspection of any elector 
of this State. 

That is their duty ; and allow me to dwell here for one moment. 
The boards of supervisors of Marengo and Barbour made returns of 
the votes cast in those two counties to the secretary of state, as re- 
quired by provisions of the law, of the three members elected from 
each county. From Marengo, Morgan, McNeil, and Kimblough were 
returned as duly elected members. They took their seats in the capi 
tol Legislature under the certificates issued to them by the secretary 
of state based upon these returns. From the county of Barbour, Wil- 
liams, Dent, and Cody were returned as duly elected members, and 
they took their seats in the capitol Legislature under the certificates 
of election issued to them by the secretary of state based upon these 
returns. 

These boards of supervisors then having made their returns as pro- 
vided by law, what next was to be done by the secretary of state? 
Remember their count and return was final ; it was conclusive upon 
the secretary of state, upon everybody except the bodies to whom they 
were aceredited. In cases of contest of course their elections were 
re-examinable by the Legislature under its constitutional right to 
judge of the election of its own members. Their returns were con- 
clusive of course upon the secretary of state, and with the certificates 
of the secretary of state were conclusive upon the president of the 
senate and upon the speaker of the house of representatives when de 
manding admission to a seat in either body. Being conclusive upon 
the secretary of state, what else could he do but obey the law and is 
sue the certificates, when the supervisors of election having this judi- 
cial power of canvassing, rejecting, and returning the votes returned 
to the secretary of state their canvass and their count, their declara- 
tion of votes given to each person? Could he contest it? Could he 
refuse to issue certificates of election? No, Mr. President, he could 
not do any such thing. However erroneous that count might have 












been, his duty was to observe the judgment of that body, the board 
of supervisors, and to be guided by it; for section 42 of the law pre- 
eeribes his duties, as follows: 

Sec. 42. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the secretary of state to 
forward certificates of election to such persons as may he ascertained to be elected 
to any office in this State, addressed to the board of supervisors, at the court-house 
of the county in which such person returned as elected may reside, within ten days 
ter receiving such returns of election from the supervising board of the county ; 
and it shall be the duty of said board of supervisors to forward said election cer- 
‘ificates to the persons entitled thereto. 

When the board of supervisors determine and declare the number 
of votes cast for each individual and return them to the secretary of 
tate, it is his duty to issue certificates according as those returns 
shall appear to be and to forward those certilicates to the boards of 
supervisors and by those boards they are to be handed over to the per- 
sons entitled to receive them. Was that done? That was done. 
We are not here inquiring as to whether those returns were right or 
whether the count was right or whether any exclusion of votes was 
right. These boards of supervisors excluded in many cases whole 
election precincts in their canvass and count of votes for cause as they 
allege. They had the power to do it under this election law; and 
have we the right to inquire into it? Have we the right to go back 
andsit in appeal upon this act and revise their decision and determine 
for ourselves whether they did it rightfully? I take it for granted 
not, These certificates based upon these returus of the supervisors 
were issued to the two senators and the six members from Marengo 
and Barbour. ‘These certificates of election were presented upon the 
day of assembling in the State capitol. The lieutenant-governor, the 
person authorized by the constitution to occupy the chair in the sen- 
ate chamber of that capitol building, and the speaker of the house 
called the respective bodies of the Legislature to order; these certifi- 
cates were there and presented. Who could dispute or gainsay them, 
unless indeed the contestants? Why were they not there to dispute 
them? They were not there. They were away off in another part 
of the town organizing, outside of the capitol building provided by 
the State, members without any returns and without any certificates 
of election, but upon their assertion that they were elected. The 
assertion might or might not be true. What was to be done by the 
lientenant-governor, as president of the senate, and the speaker of the 
house? Could the speaker of the house, required to sit there under 
the constitution, upon his own motion say that the gentlemen with 
certificates should not be recognized as members? Certainly not. 
What could he know about it?) The board of supervisors was the 

irbiter. Its judgment must be the judgment of the speaker of the 
house, as well as of the secretary of state. Claiming to be members, 
they were sworn in upon these certificates on that day ; and the mem- 
bers thus admitted upon these certificates thus issued by this board 
made the quorum and organized the house of representatives as a 
branch of the Legislature of Alabama upon that day in the capitol 
building. 

The Legislature was fully organized, Mr. Lindsay being governor 
and Mr. Moren being lieutenant-governor, and it was recognized by 
the governor by communications to it. 

Now let me for one moment notice the interrogatory of the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana. He has said that afterward there was 
another certificate issued by Secretary Raglan, who succeeded Mr, 
Parker, to the three republican members from Barbour, growing out 
of a subsequent return made by the supervising board of that county. 
That was afterward. 

Mr. MORTON, Two days afterward. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. I do not care when; it was after- 
ward, after the organization of both houses at the capitol. Raglan 
Was not secretary of state until the capitol Legislature counted the 
votes and declared him to be so. Raglan could only take his office 
after the canvass of the votes by the Legislature. The three men in the 
capitol Legislature from Marengo and the three from Barbour had 
the certificates of Parker, secretary of state, when the votes were 
being canvassed by Raglan, who afterward gave a certificate to others 
from Barbour. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator does not comprehend the purport of 
iny question. The Senator a while ago was discussing the effect of a 
certificate given by the supervisors, insisting that it was final. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. No; the supervisors give no certifi- 
cate; they only make a return of the votes cast. 

Mr. MORTON. Well, call it a return. The Senator was insisting 
on the effect of that return. I call attention to the fact that they 
made two returns within two days of each other; that the first return 
was a false-one confessedly, that two days afterward they made a 
true return showing the other set of men to be elected; and leaving 
out the men who received the benefit of the first false return, there 
Was no quorum in the house that met in the capitol. 

_Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. I understand the force of the ques- 
tion very well. Iam talking about the organization on the Ith day 
of November, for that is the pivot point of all this controversy. If 
those gentlemen presented their certificates, and there were none 
others in existence, I care not how fraudulently or wrongfully they 
may have been issued to them; that day upon their certificates when 
the speaker called that house to order they were entitled to be sworn, 
and nobody was present to say nay. That is the point. There was 
ho other return until say two days after this capitol Legislature was 
organized. In regard to what the honorable Senator chooses to de- 
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nominate a false return, [do not know whether he intends to reflect 
upon the officers connected with that return. I know that in com- 


mittee, if | am-permitted to speak of what occurred there, the impu 


tation of fraud on anybody connected with this matter was not at all 
pressed. The return itself in vindication of these officers as made 


shows that they acted fairly ; and it is but due to this supervising 


board that I should cite it. If Lam in error in stating what they did 


on that occasion IL desire to be corrected: but in justice to that board 
and the action of that board which the Senator pleases to term a false 


return, [ will present it. In the county of Barbour all the returns 
were made by the supervising board; and I have before me a copy of 
the original, certitied to by the secretary of state and taken from the 
records of his office, about which there can be no doubt. It shows 
how fairly they acted in the premises. Blank returns are furnished 
to the boards of supervisors. The secretary of state by the very elec 
tion law I have read from is required to furnish the blanks to each 
supervising board, in order that they may make out a schedule of 
votes upon it. They returned for senator James W. Mabry 2,170 
votes; Jacob Black, L,Ys8l votes. Mabry was the democratic candi 
date, and Black the republican. So for the Legislature, democrats, 
Williams, Dent, and Cody, each 2,180, varying a few votes; and Wil 
liams, Clark, and Fantroy, republicans, each 1,900 and a fraction. 


These are the first returns made by the supervising board to the sec 


retary of state, and upon which he acted in issuing the certificates of 


election. 


Mr. MORTON. In that connection I have here the corrected re 
turns sent up two days afterward, giving an account of the vote in 
the ballot-box that had been excluded two days before, which changed 
the result five hundred votes and elected the other man. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. I am coming to that. I do not 
intend to omit anything connected with this return; that is, the re 
turn referred to by the Senator, remember, sent up two days after 
ward; but [have given you the return of the supervising board to 
the secretary of state, upon which he issued his certilicate to the 
members upon which they got their seats and were members at the 
organization. No other certificate, up to this time, was issued. Rag 
lan, after this body thus organized bad declared him elected, issued 
certificates to the other gentlemen from Barbour. 

I desire still further to say about this supervising board that they 
left nothing in the dark. While they made return of the votes cast 
as I have announced, they at the same time made return that they 
were enjoined from counting box No. 1, in the city of Eufaula, thus 
showing that there was no desire to conceal anything; and they re 
turned at the same time the petition for the injunction and the decree 
of the chancellor enjoining them; and here it is appended to their 
return. Whether that injunction was right or whether it was wrong, 
these supervisors being enjoined by the court obeyed the injunction 
and made their return of the vote cast and not enjoined, upon which 
alone the secretary of state could issue a certificate. Afterward this 
injunction was dissolved, and the same supervisors then, although 
after the organization of the House, made an additional return of the 
votes in that box, as follows: 

We, the undersigned supervisors of elections in and for the county of Barbour, 
having received notice of the dissolution of the injunction in the case of James W. 
Mabry et al., vs.us in the chancery courtin and for said county, we certify and re 
port to the secretary of state that we have counted and compared the votes con 
tained in box No. 1 at the precinct at Eufaula in said county, mentioned in our 
certificate heretofore sent to said secretary of state in relation to the late election 
in said county and find the following result, to wit- 

For senator, Jacob Black, 748 votes. 

James W. Mabry, 182. 


And they give a like cast of votes for members of the lower house. 
I see nothing criminal or wrong on their part; and I here make 
the inquiry, did all this justify these persons from Barbour who 
claimed to be elected, and who were in fact elected by the subsequent 
returns, in running off, in sneaking, if I may be allowed to use the 
expression, into another body and getting together in another part of 
the city in a house not used for any such purpose? Iam sure if the 
honorable Senator froin Indiana had been lieutenant-governor of that 
State or speaker of the house he would have gone right to the place 
where everybody expected him to be, the senate chamber or the rep 
resentative hall in the State capitol, expecting there to meet all the 
members, the claimants and contestants, and both delegations from 
Barbour and Marengo, and to settle then and there their differences. 
If there was to be a revolution, if there was to be disorganization, lef 
it be there where all had the right to meet and where all were expected 
to meet. Does the honorable Senator undertake to say that because 
there may be fraud or abuse in the election of a senator below or 
half a dozen members of the house, and which members may deter 
mine the political complexion of the body, therefore it is right in 
order to'avoid the necessity of a contest to correct the abuse or fraud 
according to the forms of law that the half-dozen claiming to be mem 
bers in their stead shall make arrangements te meet with a certain 
number of members sufficient to constitute a quorum, if all were 
members, and absent themselves from the regular Chambers in this 
Capitol and meet at some outside place, at some hotel down in the 
city, or in one of the public halls, or in the room of one of the courts 
of the United States, and leave the Vice-President sitting in that 
chair, and the House without a Speaker, with its Clerk calling the 
roll, and elsewhere have an organization without either, and claim to 
be the Congress of the United States? Is there propriety in this? 
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Does not one’s sense of order and of law revolt from any such pro- 
ceeding? The honorable Senator well remembers the troubles about 
the members in the other House from New Jersey many years ago 
and the “broad seal” of that State. These very members elected 
from New Jersey determined the political complexion of that body. 
Those gentlemen with a sufficient number of acknowledged members 
could have gone into some other place in this city with the same 
degree of propriety and organized a separate body. Did they do 
it? No: they appeared where they ought to be, in the Hall of the 
Hiouse where the Speaker was expected to be, and there it was fought 
out. ‘If these gentlemen from Barbour and Marengo, claiming to be 
entitled to their seats, felt so much aggrieved because others occu- 
pied them, if such great injusiice was done them, why not appear in 
that hall where this wrong was committed and there maintain their 
inviolable rights against this fraud and wrong to the last extremity ? 
There wos the place to vindicate their rights. Why, two separate 
bodies each claiming to be the law-making power! How might it 
not have involved the people of Alabama in all kinds of civil discord 


and possibly in civil war? Could you have two legal constitutional 


does still prevail in Louisiana. Can you, and is it safe in any respect, 
recognize such a condition of things that must eventuate in disorder, 
as attended and characterized the proceedings of the body meeting at 
the court-house ? 

The honorable Senator, instead of applauding these men and vindi- 
eating their course, should have told them that their place, and the 
place for brave men demanding their rights, was right where they 
were entitled to be, in the chamber in the State capitol. There was 
their place. Not sneaking around the city of Montgomery, away from 
the presence of the regularly constituted oflicers of the government, 
and outside of the capitol, organizing irresponsible and independent 
hodies to legislate for the people of Alabama and involve them in 
disorder and bring them to the verge of civil war. Lf it had not been 
for the patience, the deliberation, and the patriotism of the men 
assembled in the capitol, who felt obliged for the sake of peace, and 
for that alone, to sacrifice their rights and yield the organization in 

‘their own capitol, there would have been great trouble if not civil 
warin that State as in other States of the South. It is because of 
that, and to prevent such like occurrences, and to have regularity, 
certainty, and order in the regular transmission of authority, that I 
occupy the tloor to-day, rather than for the reason that [ may have 
any personal preference between the gentlemen contending for a seat 
in this Chamber, 

But, as L said, whatever occurred afterward cannot have relation 
back to the time when this body met at the State capitol on the Lsth 
dav of November, 1872, and organized. How can there be a valid ob- 
jection to the organization of that body in the capitol? If there was a 
proper organization on that day, or if the members from Barbour and 
Marengo, with their certificates of election, appeared upon that day 
and were sworn in and afterward other members appeared and the 
organization thereupon was completed, there was but one course to 
pursue by those who had the right to complain, and that is pointed 
out by the laws of Alabama. ‘Those laws are not silent on that ques- 
tion, Lhave shown you that this body was regularly organized ac- 
cording to law under the constitution of Alabama in the capitol. 
Then what was to be done by these gentlemen if they had anything 
to say why the certified members should not continue to hold their 
seats?) The constitution of Alxbama provides for contesting elec- 

That constitution directs that the Legislature shall make laws 
providing for contested elections, and it did so. 

I know what party prejudices and zeal for party suecess are, and 
here lies the very point in this case. If there had not been aSenator 
to be eleeted by this Legislature, | have no question that there would 
have been no trouble in Alabama, AIL these gentlemen would have 
met in that hall of the capitol on that day; those who held certifi- 
cates would hwve been seated; notice of contest would have been 
served and a regular contest would have ensued, as it did ensue after- 
ward under the organization proposed by the Attorney-General. We 
are all familiar with the arrangement proposed by the Attorney- 
General and accepted by both bodies. I will not speak of it because 
it can have no intluence on the question before us, for both these 
elections for Senator were made before this arrangement was effected. 
Contests were afterward made, The laws of Alabama provided amply, 
plainly, and specifically for contests. Contest was afterward made 
in the case of the delegates from Barbour, and also in the cases of the 
senators from Marengo and Butler and Conecuh. This of course was 
regular and in conformity to law. 

But these people were determined to avoid a contest by organizing 
in the manner they did outside of the State capitol in order to make 
the election of a Senator first. They knew that they had no standing 
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their revolutionary course, and have set an example that I fear jy 
our disordered condition may be too often emulated. 

But to proceed. To justify an avoidance of this contest and to jus. 
tify the meeting in the court-house the honorable Senator from [ndj- 
ana says that there was a false return made in the case of the elect jv), 
of the members from Barbour. Suppose it was; could it not be set asics. 
upon contest? But I would ask the honorable Senator whether ¢})j, 
meeting inthe court-house was not a frand, adeliberate fraud, upon tho 
laws of Alabama providing for cases of contested elections? Wa. 
not this revolutionary and disorderly Legislature set up in order {, 
avoid the force of those laws? They determined to assume thy 
power of organizing within themselves, despising all the forms an« 
force of law, and then to depend upon the results of revolution, main 
tained as they supposed they would be by the authorities in Was} 
ington. That was the meaning of that organization and nothing else, 
It was not done to promote order, nor peace, hor good government, 
It was done to secure personal objects. It was done to advance 
sellish views. It was done to secure party power at whatever sacri 
lice of order and of law. 


levislative bodies sitting at the same time in that State without trou- What else have we in this case? I have no doubt that according 
] ble? The same scenes of disorder might have prevailed there that | to the returns made by the board of supervising officers, subsequent 
A prevailed in Arkansas, and almost prevailed in Texas, and did and | to the organization of the capitol Legislature, the republican mem 
iM 


bers from Barbour were elected. ‘The honorable Senator has put that 
as conclusive upon this question, against the capitol Legislature, for, 
as he asserts, taking those three members to which Barbour was en- 
titled from the Legislature meeting at the State capitol left it, with 
outaquorum. But thisis an apparent error, for we must remember that 
this Legislature convened on the L&th day of November, the day fixed 
by law, and these members then held their certificates of election 
which by law entitled them to be sworn as members, and they were 
so regularly sworn and became members, and are to be accounted in 
law as members until removed by a regular contest for their seats. 
But L undertake to advise that honorable Senator, this being the 
sole instance which he has cited by which this capitol Legislature 
might be deprived of a quorum to do business, that fifty-four mem 
bers, having certificates of election duly issued to them by the sec- 
retary of state based upon the returns made to him by the super- 
vising board, qualified in that body, and even deducting three mem- 
bers from Barbour, leaves tifty-one, and fifty-one constituted a quorum. 
The honorable Senator therefore will be obliged to hunt up another 
member for exclusion in order to deprive the capitol Legislature of a 
quorum. If he will look at the proceedings of that body, he will 
find that fifty-four members appeared and qualified, and therefore it 
never was deprived of a quorum, even admitting what the Senato 
asserts, that the members from Barbour should not be counted to 
make a quorum. So that in all respects the organization at the cap- 
itol is in my judgment impregnable against all assaults. 

If all that be so, Mr. President, have not we the evidence before us 
that in all respects, as required by the constitution and laws of Ala 
bama, the regular Legislature met in the State capitol on the L&th of 
November, 1872, organized and proceeded rightfully to transact busi 
ness? It is not my purpose to inquire into the elections of the mem 
bers of the Legislature only in so far as it may tend to give a moral 
tone to the legal status of the Legislature, not at all to affect the 
law of the case, or that we have the right to do so; for I eare not if not 
one of them was elected in fact, if the authorities having the power 
to adjudge and proclaim them to be elected did so, that we are obliged 
to recognize, and it ends the controversy. We have nothing else to 
do with this part of it, but our only duty is to determine the rightful 
legislative body of that State as organized under its laws and cousti- 
tution and in conformity to both. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate much longer than I in- 
tended upon this subject; but its importance will I trust be a fair 
excuse. I propose now to refer to the facts respecting the election 
in Marengo for senator, and which involved practically the members 
of the lower house. That was a case of regular contest after the 
fusion of both bodies under the arrangement of the Attorney-General. 
The democratic candidates were returned from that county by the 
supervising board. There wasa township or a precinet in that county 
off some distance from which the returns had to be conveyed through 
a wet country, and in passing streams the returns of the presen! 
officers got wet, and were defaced and made illegible, and the board 
of supervisors were not able to count them. They rejected them, as 
they had the right to do under the law. The secretary of state was 
of course bound by that decision as we ourselves are. Rejecting them 
for this reason, they so stated in their return. They returned the 
votes they could count, and as counted by them the democratic sen 
ator and members were elected, and they got their certificates. The 
contest for their seats, or for the seat of the senators rather, ranged 
over a wide field it appears of illegal and rejected votes. The com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the matter finally determined that 
the republican candidates in Marengo had a majority of about 240 


A: in the capitol in primary organization. Of course they felt so, or | votes, and stated in their report that they had great difficulty in arriv- 
ik they would have been there on that day. They had standing only } ing at the result. 

if wherever they might choose to meet, and with themselves alone. Mr. MORTON. One thousand and fifty-eight majority. 

4 ‘They could lose nothing by their action; having no standing in the Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. We will see who is right or wrong 
- | capitol in the organization there, they soon saw they could lose | here. I am always willing to be corrected if in error. 

‘ip nothing and might gain everything by an independent organization Mr. MORTON. I have the returns here if they are correct. 

and then throw themselves on their party here, and with what emi- Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. We will see who is correct. My 
i nent success so far we have seen. They have gained everything by | memory may fail me, but I think I am right. I have here the report 
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of the committee—the unanimous report of the committee—Mr. Pen- 
nington as chairman, and who was president of the court-house body. 
This is the report made to the senate of Alabama: 

The committee of four appointed by resolution of the senate to inquire into and 
report upon the contested seats from the districts of Marengo, and Butler, and 
Conecuh, respectfully report that they have examined the returns and poll-lists 
connected with the election for senator in Marengo County on Sth of November 
jast. and also the registration lists of said county, and have taken the evidence of 
aundry witnesses presented by the contesting parties. From the witnesses thus 
examined they find that upon a count of the votes actually cast in said election in 
that county for senator John W. Dereen received 3,087 votes; James T. Jones, 
© 145 votes; so that Mr. Dereen received the highest number of votes actually cast 
at said election for senator. We also tind that for each of said candidates a num 
her of votes were cast which do not appear upon any registration list which has 
been presented before us. 

We find that illegal votes were cast at said election in favor of both candidates ; 
we also find that the ballots and poll-lists of the Dayton box, in that county, were 
vreatly injured and mutilated by being exposed to heavy rains in its transfer to the 
county seat, 80 that a number of ballots cannot be counted at all; but making all 
deductions and allowances for these causes, the committee report that John W. 
Dereen received 243 legal votes more than his competitor, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. MORTON. 
tion ? 3 : 7 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. § ‘That was the compromise report which was made 
unanimously, and these recitals were the excuses given before for 
casting out the votes. I have the official returns on the State ticket, 
the votes being upon the same tickets, and the republican majority 
was 1,058 in that county. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. 
Senator read from ? 

Mr. MORTON. LI read from a memorial which purports to give the 
official returns from these two counties and to give all the proceedings 
had in the court. I presume it is correct. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. I take the report of the committee 
and the returns as here certified by these gentlemen. 

Mr. MORTON. You have read correctly the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. I am not aware of any compro- 
mise in this report. The committee in this report state detinitely 
the result of their investigations. They state they had trouble in 
arriving at the result on account of defaced returns, &c. 

But making all deductions and allowances for these causes, the committee report 
that John W. Dereen received 243 legal votes more that his competitor, Mr. Jones. 


Will the Senator allow me to make one sugges- 


W hat document does the honorable 


Upon that I stand in making the assertion I did before this body 
as to Mr. Dereen’s majority. Now you can see the troubles in the 
investigation by the committee. Who can say that the supervisors 
did not act honestly and justly, and who shall condemn their decision 
insuch aease? At all events they had the right to make it; and I 
wish to be understood that I only comment upon this in order to give 
tothe legal phase of this case a moral tone, or at least to defend it 
against the grave charges made by the Senator; not that it is of any 
consequence to the real inquiry who had the majority of votes. These 
members had the certificates of election based upon the returns of 
the proper officers on the Isth day of November, 1872, and when the 
capitol Legislature was organized as required by law; and that is all 
that is necessary for the purposes in view. 

Is there any force or virtue in what Lsay? It is net my purpose 
to read much law on this question, but I have detailed elaborately 
what the laws of Alabama require in order to reach the result of an 
election, and as upon those laws depend the just solution of this 
question, I wish to speak somewhat upon the efficacy of returns and 
certifieates of election as laid down by an eminent author, and also 
as to the regular transmission of authority. 

I read from the Law and Practice of Legislative Assemblies, by L. 
S. Cushing, section 233: 

But it is also essential to the very idea of this form of government that the 


electors should be divided into separate constituencies, either territorially or other- 
wise, &c. 


And then he goes on— 


And in order to insure equality of representation among these constituencies, 
without which some portion of the people would be deprived of their just rights 
in the functions of self-government, it is indispensable to reculate beforehand, by 
law, both the manner in which the elections shall be conducted and the evidence 
by which the result shall be authenticated— 


I have given tothe Senate the manner in which these elections have 
heen conducted as directed by the laws of Alabama— 


otherwise, when the representatives should come to assemble themselves to- 
gether, they would have no means whatever of ascertaining for themselves whether 
the several constituencies were duly and properly represented. 

Seetion 235: 

It follows, therefore, that whenever these two principles, freedom of election and 
equality of representation, are admitted to be fundamental (as they are in all the 
constitutions of government in this country) the manner of conducting elections, 
which has been established by the laws, and the evidence agreed upon beforehand 
to authenticate them, cannot be varied or departed from in any important partieu- 
lar, consistently with the very nature of a representative government, and, conse- 
q"ently, that the only evidence, by virtue of which any one can rightfully assume 
or be permitted to assume the functions of a member of a legislative assembly, 
under such a form of government is the return or certificate which contains and em- 


bodies the result of the proceedings at the election, as decided upon by the return- 
ing officers. ; 


I read this law in order to apply it to this case as we go along. Is 
there an omission in this whole case either in the manner in which 
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the elections were condnueted or in anthenticating the results? But 
proceeding, I read now from section 240: 

The principles of parliamentary law applicable to the question are perfectly sim 
ple and plain; founded in the very nature of things; established by the uniform 
practice and authority of Parliament and contirmed by reasonand analogy. ‘These 
principles are as follows: First, that every person duly returned is a member 
whether legally elected or not, until his election is set aside; second, that no per 
son, who is net duly returned, is a member, even though legally elected, until bis 
election is established; third, that contlicting claimants, both in form legally re 
turned, are neither of them entitled to be considered as members until the question 
between them has been settled; and fourth, that those members who are duly re 
turned, and they alone, (the members whose rights are to be determined being 
excluded,) constitute a judicial tribunal for the decision of all questions of this 
nature, 

Is there not reason in all that [have read and seund political phil 
osophy, and do we not come within its spirit and letter in this eas 
It is decisive, in my judgment, of this whole question if it be worth 
anything. The returned members met in the appropriate halls and 
were presided over by the constitutional officers, and qualified as re 
quired by law and organized. Can it be possible that sneh a body as 
that, thus organized, is tobe stripped of itsconstitutional functions and 
powers? What I have read to you is strong and sensible and truth 
full; itisdeecisive language; if is plain English that noone ean mis 
understand. Ido not know whether authority cited as this in politi 
cal cases arnounts to much; but [have thought it proper to read it in 
the hope, faint though it be, that it may impress some one. 

I now propose to read from section 242 0f the same author, Some 
States do not provide for the returns of members of the Legislature, 
do not indicate by any formal legal manner who are entitled to a seat 
or who shall organize the respective houses. Troubles have ensued 
in those States and will ensue everywhere where there is not some 
well-regulated and detined mode of authenticating results or in seem 
ing organization in order to secure the peaceable transmission of au 
thority or government. This was felt at one time in the House of 
Commons. It was feltin France, and therefore in France it was deemed 
necessary to make provision to avoid the occurrence of trouble by 
members meeting together without any certiticate of election or au 
thentication of his membership, but only claiming to be members, 
Lread from section 242 of Cushing : 

The only mode in which an organization can be secured, at all events 

Now hear this— 
is to designate by law the persons who shall temporarily constitute the officers of 
the assembly. In France, under the old constitution, it was provided, that, on the 
assembling of the deputies, the oldest member should take the chair as president 
the five youngest members should act as secretaries ; and that the assembly, thus 
temporarily constituted, should proceed to ® verification of the powers of the mom 
bers, or, in other words, should ascertain who were duly returned. A similar pre 
vision has been introduced into the laws of the State of Massachusetts with respect 
to the organization of the house of representatives. ‘The returns are made into the 
office of the secretary of the commonwealth before the day of assembling; that 
oflicer furnishes the sergeant-at-armns wilh a list of the members so returned, 
alone are to be admitted into the chamber of the house. 

You will observe that. The sergeant-at-arins is required to furnish 
each member with a certificate, and no one not having that certifi 
cate of election can enter the hall. 


Ww ho 


The oldest of the members (not the oldest person) thus admitted takes the chair 
as presiding otlicer; the clerk of the preceding house acts as clerk until his si 
cessor is chosen and qualitied; the sergeant-at-arms in like manner continues in 
oilice until a new one is chosen, and the house is thus completely organized for the 
temporary purpose of ascertaining who are in fact members, and indeed for all 
necessary purposes, until new otlicers are regularly chosen 

Why all this? To secure order, of course, and the regular flow of 
authority. Has the State of Alabama made any like provision? Sin 
gularly so; specifically so. The State of Alabama, L suppose, above 
all other States in the Union, has prescribed more specitically how 
the respective houses of her Legislature shall be organized. It pre 
scribes by the constitution that the lieutenant-governor shall preside 
over the senate and shall be the presiding officer until his successor 
is qualified. It provides—and this is an original provision, probably 
not found in any other constitution of the States that [L just remem 
ber—that the speaker of the last house shall remain in oflice until his 
successor is qualified. There is a specific provision made for the 
regular succession of the legislative bodies by whieh and threngh 
which there can be no disorder. Then both chambers are to meet in 
appropriate places designated by law. ‘These two gentlemen are to 
preside in their respective chambers as prescribed by law, and the 
members having certificates, or those claiming seats, are to come 
before them in these chambers in order to determine whatever ques 
tions may arise uponthem. There is no State in this Union, I venture 
to assert, that has been more careful in endeavoring to avoid the very 
kind of trouble that has ensued, and that is now upon that people. 

And yet, Mr. President, just think what actually occurred in this 
case. Here was the lieutenant-governor of the State in his ehair in 
the senate chamber opening the session of the senate, and the speaker 
of the house in like manner opening the session of that house, under tly 
constitution and the laws of Alabama; and in another portion of the 
town, in a United States ecourt-room, another set of men meet, assume 
to be the Legislature, and elect their own president and their own 
speaker, and thus put into being a hostile body. The very thing 
which it was contemplated by the constitution of Alabama to avoi« 
was dual houses, divided houses, quarrels in Organization, and the 
troubles and broils incident to bodies meeting without any prescribed 
manner. After the people of Alabama had made their constitution 


and laws, in order to avoid precisely such a difficulty as this, after 
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- jpstance to constitute a quorum ? 


a had built a State-house for the accommodation of the Legislature, 

‘find these persons upon the day when they should have met at 
the capitol and appeared before the presiding officers designated by 
the constitution, going off into the town and assembling clandestine ly, 
at least without notice to these presiding officers or othe r members, 
at a court-house. L[ believe it was the United States court-house. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes: it was the United States court-house. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Those are the court-houses or places 
in which such men meet in these days. They feel safe there for any 
work against or in defiance of their own people, for they are protected 
by the military power of this Government. Instead of meeting In 
their own State-house, their own hall, built and paid for by the State 
ud for that only purpose, and before their own lieutenant-governor 
and speaker of the house, they shamelessly met where the United 
States could throw over them a shield of personal protection in what- 
ever they might do, 

Before [leave the authority which [ have quoted, allow me to read 
a few words upon the question of a quorum, to which L have direeted 
already the attention of the Senate, in the organization of the Legis 
lature. Lread from section 247: 

In all counsels and other collective bodies of the same kind, it is necessary, there 
fore, that a certain specitied number, called a quoruin, of the members, should meet 
amd be present, in order to the transaction of Disiness, 

\ quorum of members is require dto be present ; 
tion of Alabama, 


hy the constitu- 
a majority of each house is required to constitute 
Then who is to be regarded as meinbers in the first 
IL read from section 253: 


StiCH qguoOruimn. 


In some of the wave above mentioned, the quorum of each legislative assembly 
becomes established at a fixed number, the presence of absence or which can 
tlwave be ascertained by counting Chis is usually done after the assembly is 
constituted, by its pres iding officer, who announces or re ports the result. In the 
‘ ite of the I nited State s this duts is performed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, apon 


whose report to the Presiding Ollicer, the latter announces the result. For the pur 
pose of ascertaining whether a quorum is present, every person who is entitled to 

te, that is, every person whose return as a member has been admitted, and who 
has been regularly sworn as such, and no other person, is to be counted. This rule 
excludes, first, all mere claimants to seats, whose claims, however well founded 
they may be, are not yet admitted; but it does not affect the rights of persons duly 
eturned, however ill-founded their claim may be, and notwithstanding their elec 
tions may be controverted, 

That is the law of this case. Were not these persons, constituting 
the State capitol legislature, duly returned? No one disputes it; no 
one can dispute it, There is not a tittle of evidence in the case to 
impair any right belonging to them by reason of fraud or anything of 
that kind, for nothing of the kind is charged. 


The question of fraud 
Was not in the case at all, 


li was pretermitted, if at any time relied 
upon; and certainly not pressed before the committee, and indeed not 
seriously pressed here, no evidence whatever was taken to prove it; 
and we have the right to assume that there was no fraud. You will 
not presume fraud; it must be aflirmatively shown. Therefore if 
yor recognize authority as Ll have given it to you from an able author, 
just in his own words, and LT think admitted by every judicial mind 
to be law everywhere, how is a just mind to avoid its judicial force ? 

Now, I again repeat, bi ive we come upto the measure of proof in 
order to establish the legal status of the body meeting at the State 
capitol? What more i you want ? What more can you have? The 
honorable Senator would go back and inquire who were elected, 
not whe were returned ; net who were qualified, not how they met, 
but investigate as to who were elected members of the Legislature. 
With that question Lmaintain we have nothing whatever to do; and 
l think that by authority and reason both Lam unquestionably right 
in this position ; and denying this right of inquiry to the honorable 
Senator he is left, and his legislature is left, without a single muni- 
ment to justify or fortify their pretensions to a legal legislative 
body. Without this investigation into the returns for members of 
the Legislature [ here again assert that the body meeting at the court- 
house has not a single fact to give it the color even of a legislative 
body. 

The honorable Senator from Indiana has said, in illustrating the 
strength of his position upon this part of the question, and with 
reference to the house of delegates meeting at the State capitol, that 
taking away the three members from Barbour, there was no quorum in 
that body, and therefore, however rightfully they met, and however 
rightful the Legislature might be, there being no quorum present, 
had no right to elect a Senator. That is the substance and meaning 
of his proposition. Then without a quorum, there was no election, 
because they could not transact business, Now, Mr. President, let 
me take the honorable Senator on his own view in this respect. If 
he is determined to press this question into a count of votes below in 
the election precincts to ascertain who was elected to the Legislature, 
let us see how that would affect the composition of the senate of the 
body electing Mr. Spencer. 

But fourteen members having certificates of election were in that 
body when it organized and when Mr, Spencer was elected. There 
were but seventeen men who had any pretense of an election in that 
body when he was elected. Seventeen constituted a quorum. One 
of those was Mr, Miller, the pretended senator from Butler, Conecuh, 
and part of Escambia. Mr. Mertin was the regularly returned mem- 
ber. He was returned by the board of supervisors, and an honest re- 
turn it was. He held his certificate of election and he was a member 
of the body that elected Mr. Sykes. Mr. Miller at the same time was 
amember of the court-house body which elected Mr. Spencer, and 
made the quorum of that body. Upon his real election there depends 
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a question whether the senate electing Mr. Spencer had a quorum of 
elected members, whether holding certificates or not. I am not now 
alluding to members having certificates, | am now speaking abou; 
elected members and going upon the ground laid down by the Senator. 

What are the facts in this case? 1 have the report of the commit 
tee of the Legislature here to vindicate whatever IL say in regard to 
this matter. It was a divided report, it is true; but the lines of dij 
ference are so marked and distinct that there can be no trouble jy 
coming to an equitable conclusion when we come to compare wher 
the difference occurs. This senatorial district was composed of the 
counties of Butler and Conecuh and part of Escambia, the part of 
Escambia before this senatorial election having been cut off froy, 
Conecuh. The vote stood thus for senator as returned by the board 
of supervisors : 
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That is the way the returns were made by the returning board, and 
upon which the certificate of election was issued to Mr. Martin. Mr. 
Martin had 2,523 votes and Mr. Miller had 2041, according to this 
return. 

Now comes the difference. Remember, the vote of part of Eseam 
bia was included in the aggregate vote of Conecuh in the returns, 
But in a contest made by Miller for the seat of Martin, Mr. Penning 
ton, being a minority of the committee,reported that the votes cast for 
Martin in that part of Escambia cut off from Conecuh were improp 
erly cast for him. The majority reported that they were properly 
cast, the committee consisting of three members; Mr. Pennington in 
his minority report contending that two ballots instead of one were 
cast in that part of Escambia, one for senatorand one for the local oft 
cers, When all should have been upon one ballot. Before that time 
Mr. Smith, the republican governor of Alabama, had by proclamation 
declared that the senatorial and representative vote should be returned 
to the old county out of which the parts of the new was formed. 
Accordingly the voters in that part of the county upon that occasion, 
instead of casting an entire ballot with the name of Martin on it and 
the Local county officers, voted for the county officers of Escambia on 
one ticket and for the senator upon another, as the latter vote was 
to be returned to the supervising board of Conecuh County and the 
former to the supervising board of the new county, Escambia; but in 
the case of Mr. Miller his name was put upon the one ticket with all 
the county officers. There is no question made between the majority 
amd minority report as to the real vote cast in that part of Escambia, 
Martin received 453 votes and Miller 221.) This is admitted by both 
reports and by all sides, and the only question involved was whether 
the votes cast for Mr. Martin, being cast upon a separate ticket, should 
be counted for him, for if so counted then there was no doubt as to 
his election. The majority (democratic) reported that they should be 
counted; the minority (Mr. Pennington, republican) reported that as 
they were cast upon a separate ballot they should not be counted, and 
that not counted Mr. Miller was elected. 

Now what was the result? Here came the crisis of the contest in 
the fusion senate, It was thought necessary that Mr. Miller should 
at all hazards be seated in that body as the elected member from that 
senatorial district, because unless he were seated and recognized is 
an elected senator there would not be a quorum of elected senators 
in the senate when Mr. Spencer was elected. Accordingly, the repul- 
lican member of the committee reported that those 453 votes cast for 
Martin should be excluded from the count, and that the vote cast for 
Millershould be counted. The democrats upon that committee voted 
that both should be counted. If both were counted, of course Martin 
would be elected; but excluding the vote for Martin, Miller would 
be elected by about 200. 

Now, Mr. President, you will understand how the matter stood 
upon the reports. What was done? For one moment I will turn to 
the official report. There is no troubkle about the facts in this case. 
Here is the report of Mr. P ennington which I will take and which 
gives the facts. He says here: 


The vote for Mr. Martin, as estimated and returned by the supervisors, was: 
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The vote for Mr. Miller was— 
jutler County, (as returned by the supervisors) ...............----- cs odeuten 1, 1x5 
Conecuh County, (as returned by the supervisors). ........-......-22----++-+ pot 
Escambia C ounty, (not returned, but found to have been vote ly a eS ea 221 
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This shows a majority for Mr. Martin of 2 But deduct the 453 illegally voted, 
returned and counted for Mr. Martin, in nd County, and deduct the vote 
cast for Mr. Martin at the precincts of Monterey, Manning rham, and Dead Fall, in 
Butler County, illegally estimated and counted, aggregating 204 votes, and it leaves 
Mr. Miller a majority of 346 votes, and he is therefore entitled to the seat. 

Mr. MORTON. That was a part of Escambia County—three town- 
ships. . 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Yes, sir; but deducting those “455 
alleged illegal votes” cast for Mr. Martin, of course Mr. Miller was 
elected. This report of Mr, Pennington goes on to argue that these 
votes should be deducted because the vote, as I have before stated, 
Was given on a separate ballot. I have already shown you that that 
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was done because a new county had been established by the name of 
Escambia, and, I think, three precincts of Conecuh were embraced 
within its limits; and, there being no revision of the senatorial and 
representative districts before this election, the returns of those pre- 
cinets so cut off to form the county of Escambia had to be made to the 
supervising board of the old county, Conecuh, from which they were 
taken, and still made a part of the vote of that county in the election 
of senator from Butler and Conecuh, and of representatives from 
Conecuh. And Mr. Pennington in his report contends that Mr. Mar- 
tin’s name not being put upon the same ticket with the county offi- 
cers, under the code the whole vote cast for him in Escambia was 
illegal. The vote itself is not questioned as cast for Mr. Martin. 
Thereupon, it was determined by the senate, or rather the president 
of the senate, that Mr. Martin was not the legal member, and he was 
excluded from his seat, which he had held from the time of the organ- 
ization of the body until long after the election of Mr. Sykes, and 
after the fusion of both bodies. 

But let us see how the result was attained by which Mr. Miller ob- 
tained a seat in the senate, not as a matter affecting the question now 
before us, but rather as a matter of curiosity to see how things are 
done where it is supposed that it is important they be done. A ma- 
jority of the committee reported that the returns were legal; that the 
‘votes cast for Mr. Martin, in Escambia, were rightly counted and re- 
turned for him, and that he was therefore legally elected and a legal 
member of the body, and submitted a resolution declaring Mr. Martin 
to be entitled to his seat. Mr. Pennington, the minority, made re- 
port that Mr. Miller was elected, and moved, as an amendment to the 
resolution submitted by the majority, that Mr. Miller was legally 
elected and entitled to the seat held by Mr. Martin. The first ques- 
tion then was upon that amendment to the original resolution. A 
motion was then made to adjourn and the adjournment was had. On 
the next day—I read from page 85 of the journal of the senate of the 
State—* the qhestion being on the motion to adopt the report of the 
committee in the Martin-Miller contested-election case, as a substitute 
for the motion to adopt the resolution submitted by Messrs. Parks and 
Edwards with their report ”—you will understand they, being a ma- 


quorum there. 





He never was elected nor was he ever legally seated. 
There never was a vote upon the adoption of the resolution as 
amended by the substitute at all, and a more barefaced wrong was 
never perpetrated. 

Mr. President, (Mr. Borneman in the chair.) you have been long 
enough in this Chamber and in the chair to know something about pat 
liamentary law. Read the journal of these proceedings, and could you, 
could any honorable man, do such a thing? LT will not insult you by 
putting such an interrogatory to you. Tam now speaking about the 
moral relation of things to this case and not about the law or right 
of the case, and I only speak of its moral relations because of the 
harsh opinions expressed by the Senator from Indiana and others as 
to the conduct of the supervising boards and of the secretary of state. 

We all know that the adoption of a substitute or an amendment. to 
an original resolution is not the adoption of the thing itself: that it 
requires further consideration and another vote to do it, and make it the 
original ; but the president of the senate of Alabama under sueh pro 
ceedings directed Mr. Miller to be sworn in. And he thus, not elected 
by the people, nor admitted to a seat in the senate by a vote of the 
senate, but foreed upon that body and upon the people of Alabama by 
the ruling and action of the president of the senate, is the man and 
the only man having a pretense to an eleetion upon which a quorum 
of that body depended which sent Mr. Spencer and upon which we 
are to confirm or reject him. LT want it impressed on you, Mr. Presi 
dent, and the mind of the Senate, that upon this man Miller entirely 
depends the fact whether there was a quorum in that body, at the 
time Mr. Spencer was elected, of elected members; not certified, but 
elected members. Tam not now speaking about members holding 
certificates, but about elected members holding certificates or not, and 
assuming that we are permitted to go behind everything and see who 
were elected. Let it be understood again that I do not refer to this 
because I consider it at all necessary or important, for in any view 
other than a moral one in this ease I stand on the laws and consti 
tution of Alabama. I do not go into the elements of the constitution 
of the Legislature. If we have enough to show that the Legislature 
as a body was regularly organized for the discharge of its functions, | 
it is all we require for a solution of this case. 


submitted a resolution to that effect, whereupon Mr. Pennington 
offered asubstitute declaring that Miller was duly eleeted—the amend- 
ment passed by a vote of 16 to 14, as the journal shows. 

There is a little outside history connected with this vote, and about 
which there is no doubt, and which I take the liberty of stating. There 
was a democratic member, Mr. Edwards, and one of the gentlemen 
who made this report, who desired to go home and wished to pair off 
on this question—a very common thing in this Chamber, as we all 
know. He paired with a gentleman by the name of Glass and went 
home. When the question came up Mr. Glass voted. This body was 
very closely divided politically. His vote was indispensable to the 
desired result—namely, to seat Miller—and he voted. Without his 
vote it could not be done. He violated his solemn agreement, that 
which we regard here in the nicest sense of honor and obligation. 
The consequence was that that vote would have made it a tie, and 
the lieutenant-governor having the casting vote, would have car- 
ried the substitute and concluded the whole question for all time. 
Whereupon, seeing this, Mr. Cobb, a democrat, voted in the atlirma- 
tive. His object in voting in the affirmative was to move a reconsid- 
eration, telegraph to Edwards to return, and his presence would of 
course settle the question in favor of Martin. This could be done, 
you will observe. With Edwards present there could not then be a 
tie in the vote, the democrats having a majority of one, so that the 
president could not interpose with his casting vote, and therefore no 
such substitute as that offered by Mr. Pennington could ever pass. 
Then Mr. Cobb moved to reconsider the vote just taken, and pending 
the discussion upon it the senate adjourned. 

Now, sir, let me read to you what was done the next day upon the 
meeting of the body and upon the motion of Mr. Cobb to reconsider, 
and see how they do things in Alabama to accomplish their oljects : 

The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The president decided the motion to reconsider the vote taken yesterday on Mr. 


Haralson’s substitute in the Martin-Miller contest out of order, and declined to put 
the motion to the senate. 


That is a question for parliamentarians to determine, and we have 
some expert ones in this body, to whose attention this is now directed. 
Mr. McKinstry, the lieutenant-governor of the State, and by virtue of 
it presiding officer of the senate, decided that that motion to recon- 
sider was out of order, and declined to put the motion. 

Mr. Cobb appealed from the decision of the president. 

Mr. President declined to put the appeal to the senate. 

Mr. Parks made the point of order that the question then recurred on the motion 
to adopt the resolution submitted by Messrs. Parks and Edwards with their report, 
as amended by the adoption of the substitute. 

Mr. President overruled the point of order, from which decision Mr. Parks 
cnpetie’. 

Mr. President declined to put the appeal. 

William Miller, jr., appeared in the senate chamber, and was qualified and took 
his seat as senator from the thirty-first senatorial district. 


That-is what their journal of proceedings show, and that is the 
way in which Mr. Miller got a seat in the Senate. 1t was necessary 
vo admit him to make a quorum of elected members of the body that 
sent Mr. Spencer here, and although this was done long after his elee- 
tion and long after the fusion, still it was done to give coloring to Mil- 
ler’s seat in the body electing Mr. Spencer, as he constituted the 


ator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY, ] and myself made the minor 
ity report, maintaining that Mr. Svkes was legally elected a mem 
her of this body, and we submitted a resolution accordingly. But 
in view of the fact that at no time was there a quorum of legally 
elected members in the senate when Mr. Spencer was eleeted anid 
therefore not legally elected, and for the benetit of those who believe 
that we have a right to go behind certificates and inquire into the 
election of members below, but who hold as the Senator from Indiana 
does that it requires a quorum to elect, L therefore propose the follow 


the State of Alabama by the lawful Le 
aseatin this body. 








Entertaining these views my colleague on the committee, the Sen 





ing resolution modifying the resolutions originally submitted by the 
minority of the committee: 

Resolved, That Hon. George FE. Spencer, not having heen elected a Senator from 
vislature of that State, is not entitled to 


Resolved, That Francis W. Sykes, having been duly and legally elected a Senator 
from the State of Alabama for the constitutional term commencing March 4, (873, 
is entitled to the seat in this body now held by Hon. George E. Spencer. 

I have, Mr. President, thus in a desultory manner attempted to 
discharge my duty as a member of the committee and do justice as 
far as I can to the people of Alabama and maintain the regular and 
peaceful transmission of power from one set of public servants to 
another, and which is especially required in our form of government. 
For of all governments on earth ours does require order in the estab 
lishment and in the regular transmission of authority. Unbridled 
license and mob rule are the antipodes of republican government. 1 
am for liberty regulated bylaw. While at timesevils may result and 
injuries come to the body-politie, and wrongs be here and there pet 
petrated, it is always better for us to be upon the safe side and con 
form our conduct to the forms prescribed by law. Look at the South 
in its disordered condition; look at Arkansas; look at Texas, but re 
cently on the brink of trouble; look at Louisiana; look at the States 
where such things are permitted, and is it not al) a warning to us not 
to do like wrongs by justifying them? If we 1 cognize that mem 
bers elected or claimants can separate into independent bodies upon 
any technical wrong or even essential wrong; if we recognize that any 
persons assuming themselves to be elected can set up Legislatures 
wherever and whenever they choose; if we recognize that we have 
a right to go down and inquire into contests for members of Legis 
latures in the States, there is no end to the troubles that may come 
upon us, especially in the South in its present demoralized condition. 
There is no election where you cannot have abundant opportunities 
for trouble. Aspiring men, ambitious men, selfish men, all that class 
of men who are only waiting opportunity to serve their ends, may 
quickly enough in the midst of political excitements and political 
contingencies bring danger upon us all and upon our institutions. 
Where we have amatter so well settled as this, a regular government, 
a governor acknowledged to be so,a Legislature meeting at the State 
capitol, presided over by the lieutenant-governor and by the speaker of 
the last house, officers authorized by law to do so, organizing and pro 
ceeding to business, and in relation withall the departments of the gov 
ernment, can there be a question but that having this evidence we 
should recognize its legal validity by declaring that to be the Legisla- 
ture of Alabama which elected Mr. Sykes by admitting him to a seat 
on this floor as one of the Senators from the State of Alabama? 
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Sanborn Contracts. | my hand, Exeentive Document No. 132, in which the Seeretary pu 
| ported to give us all that had been done and all that was known at 
| 
| 


the Department under the contracts entered into by virtue of that 


SPE HE OF TON, JAMES B. BEC KX, law. He uses the following language: 


OF KENTUCKY The papers herewith transmitted comprise copies of all the contracts, schedules 
ae receipts, certificates, checks, and other correspondence having any bearing upon o) 
as ¢ . oun . . scORDATNU AS ruc ‘ 0 3 t i : * aC ‘ ni » Treasut orn his 
In 1rHeE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, ee ee ee ee ae ee a ee ee 
provisions of law referred to. 3 y 
VW 4 1S74 In justice to the persons whose names are included in the lists accompanying t}y, 
ay 26, 44, several contracts of those who are claimed to be indebted to the Government on ay 
Che Hoase having under consideration the bill CH. R. No. 3256) to repeal somueh | count of taxes or otherwise, and who have not been proceeded against, permit 
it tof Ma BR 1872 entitled “Ane naking appropriations for the legisla | toadd that no evidences whatever of such indebtedness has been presented to thy 
of the acto 72, entitler ct making appropriations for tl evish: 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June Depeurtinent. 
W, 1n73, aad for other a 4, tS provi : , es Ulhe ee ' en to The statement that contracts had been made with parties to collect 
i " rete athe 10 etpoveriimel Liseoy ne wune cooled ie wmney . . 4” 
a titechd Codl'ter atts oa = ee er eT ee eS) money from people against whom no evidence whatever of indebted 
vithheld, and for othe OKCS 7 2 
Mr. BECK ness had been presented, seemed strange. We soon ascertained that 
ce any S, Silldi: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Before discussing the merits of the bill under con- the Secretary had not furnished = with all the facts. We knew that 
Liemition ais helen aoticine the etate of things which rendered 44 Mportant papers haul been withheld from the committee, whethe; 
bare wat hegre at antggte hn WC leediahihes on Wtnien aeel Mien o intentionally or not, of course we were not wlvised, and we demanded 
onsen. he + ta ee e | nolats to the investigation whicl them by a peremptory order. Even the letter of the Commissione 
ea asta au Se he bill, "Sex Aes Gietatioa’ a atten sae of Internal Revenue of the Ist of October, which we learned from tlhe 
of the committee, early in the session, the chairman appointed Mr. , ees had been - ritten on that subject, woe not furnished to 
Poster, of Ohio, and ny self a sub-committee to examine and report ve Gene rel orders issued in violation of law to eEpcr vy esere and col 
eth 0 fos ean facet es aperreg hte operations of the Internal Revenue lectors of revenue, putting them under the control ot Sanborn, were 
Buren, In the course of our ive Stiyations we found that the col- withheld, A want of frank, manly directness was painfully apperent. 
lection of taxes due on repealed laws had fallen off beyond what It required five efforts to obtain the papers we have now obtained: 
we supposed they would, and we required an explanation,” The Com whether we have now obtained them all or not I do not know, 
my wiones was summoned before the committee, and he said that his | . On the facts furnished we proposed to repeal the law. We exam 
colle tion ol si h faxes hiv Irene li materially inte rfered with by con ined - witnesses. W © saw from the papers furnished that the law 
tracts entered into by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury with John b.t working badly, and orn being horribly administered, | We saw 
lias mel edlee sila Bie ter al Maw O OUR welded © tenes on that the usurpations of the Treasury Department and their perver 
sooo ie —— oe ’ : sions of the act of 1872 were such that the revenues of the Govern 


el iW ow, ' es Ts llows: on 8 . . rEy 
well read nov It pone s fo ; ment were no longer safe, if intrusted to their keeping. The com 


And from and after the passage of this act the Secretary of the Treasury shall mittee therefore prepared a bill to repeal the law, and our action was 
have power to employ net more than threo« persons to assist the proper oflicers of hlic T! “yl 1 sia a , Mr G. | ; : | | 

the Glowernment in discovering and collecting any money belonging to the United made public, ich tor the tirst tune Mr. Sanborn as ced to ve heard. 
States whenever the same shall be withheld by any person or corporation, upon | We thought that as he was the contractor, and had received $213,000 
such termes and conditions as he shall deem best for the interests of the United | in cash for doing nothing, absolutely nothing that we could see, unde: 
State but ne compensation shall be paid to such persons except out of the money 


-| the unwarranted authority conferred upon him, except prostituting 
and propertly se accured ane he persen shia ld bec employed under the pProvislons of . . . . . . ° ° 
this clanse who shall net have fully set forth in a written statement, under oath, the officers of the Government to his purposes, It was right that 
uldressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, the character of the claimoutof whieh | he should be heard, especially as our decision was against him. Hk 
he prepasss to recover, o1 wy in recovering, moneys for the c oe States, -— came before us, and when he came he changed his mind and declined 
Wa bY ‘ al one i thes ‘ wy om 1 3 ol 4 ‘ } 5 = ; 7? : 
law the Vi thionel whieh i ee } ve wen Withhels wel the _ Teena ot the to speak. He brought with him other witnesses whom he cle sired 
person, firm, or corporation having thus withheld such moneys; and if any person & : : 
» employed shall receive, or attempt to receive, any money or other consideration | Should be heard, Mr. Caughlin and others, and they were heard, 








from any person, firm, or corporation alleged thus to have withheld money fromthe | each witness making the outrageous conduct of the Department Tene 
I ae . States, exec ps > = stance Of the writt a evant Ys a the = painfully apparent. Then we said to the Secretary of the Treasury 
with the Secretary of the rewsury Heh person sia me deemed guilty of & misde- | | 5 ie 2.2. ne =e . ieee : . . ill 

meanor, and upon conviction thervef shall be fined not less than $1,000 or impris and his othe r oflicials, “If you desire to be heard we will be glad to 
oned not less than two years, or both, in the diseretion of any court of the United hear you. hey came;every W itness that appeared except a few 


States having jurisdiction; and the person se employed shall be required to make 


report of his proceedings wider such contract at any Lime when required to do so 
by the Seeretary of the Treasury. 


of the last who were summoned by the committee when we found 
that facts were being withheld, were volunteers who came to protest 
against the repeal of the law or to vindicate or excuse themselves 
because of the part they had taken in its execution, or in the incep 
tion of the Sanborn contracts, 

Mr. CLYMER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, if ly 
so doing I will not interrupt hin, 

Mr. BECK. Very well. 

Mr. CLYMER. The gentleman has spoken about the difficulty the 
committee had in obtaining the information and letters from the 
Treasury Department. I see that in a letter of Supervisor Hawley, 
reference is made to bis having seen a contract and collected money 
under a contract made by the Department with a Mr. Wood, of New 
York. Did the committee ever obtain the papers in that case? There 
is no report of it that I can find. 

Mr. BECK. We never did; the reason for that perhaps was that 
Mr. Wood’s contract was not made under this law, but under some 
previous arrangement. Very likely it was some other nefarious 
scheme. However, as I have said, the committee heard only the men 
who presented themselves before us, volunteers seeking to show why 
we should not repeal this law, or why we should not condemn thei 
action under it. After hearing them all, I have no hesitation in say 
ing to the House, and I will make my statement good before I con 
clude, that the whole investigation developed a system of corruption, 
perversion of law, usurpation of authority, and plunder of the pub- 
lic Treasury, such as I never saw equaled and I hope never will see 
again. 

Because we have fearlessly and honestly set forth the facts thus 
developed in a report to this House, the motives of members of the 
committee have been impugned; they have been denounced in the 
public press of this city by the organ of that Department—I say the 
organ of the Department, because the correspondence of its officials 
appears there. In this morning’s paper is a statement of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury and a leading editorial charging the sub 
committee with improper conduct. Not long ago an article appeared 
attacking the sub-committee, charging us with having a mania te 
keep money out of the Treasury; assigning that as the reason why 
we sought to repeal the law. The same thing was repeated by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury when before us some three weeks 
ago. Yesterday there appeared an article in the same paper, from 
which I will read an extract to show the animus of the Treasury 
officials as expressed through the Government organ. I speak of it 
because I have no doubt it was instigated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, if not written there. 


The committee were unable to see under the provisions of this law, 
which by its terms required the persons employed under it to assist 
the proper officers of the Government in collecting delinquent taxes, 
ws these officers were known to be the collectors of internal revenue 
who were required to report to the Commissioner, how he could be 
ignorant of the collections made, or the operations had under it. He 
assured us that he was, and that he had, as long ago as October 1, 1873, 
addressed a letter to the Secretary upon the subject to which he had 
received no answer. These things seemed strange and looked sus- 
picious. We presented a resolution to the House, which was adopted, 
directing the Seeretary to furnish us with all the contracts, papers, 
correspondence, payments, &c., under that law. Some delay followed, 
and considerable reluctance was expressed by the Secretary and his 
Assistant Secretary to give the namesof the parties who had not been 
proveddelinquent., Thecommittee decided thata fullstatement should 
be made, and after four or fire amendments and additions, as develop- 
ments forced them out, the record on the desks of members was fur- 
nished. Whether it is complete or not now I am unable to say; it was 
obtained in installments, and very lame excuses made for each omis 
sion as we developed the existence of what was furnished in detail. 

I cannot speak of the reasons for the failure to give a full, frank 
statement of the whole matter at once beyond what the record 
shows, because I refused to go to the officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and ask any questions privately, resolving not to know any- 
thing on this subject which might be considered private. I threw 
that responsibility on my colleague, Mr. Fosrer, whose political affil- 
iation with them rendered it eminently proper for him to do what 
if would or might have been improper for me to attempt. 

The task, therefore, of asceftaining the preliminary facts devolved 
on the gentleman from Ohio. I requested him to take charge of the 
inatter himself, and he did so. I consulted with him, of course, from 
time to time; gomg with him once at his request to see the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, when the question arose whether the names 
of parties should be given. Mr, Sawyer protested, as he says, claim- 
ing that it was a legislative outrage, or as Mr. Fosrer recollects his 
words, (see page 121,) that it was an infamous proceeding on the part 
of the House to demand that the names of the men charged with 
offenses should be given to the House and the country. We told him 
that we believed the committee would demand that the names and 
all other facts should be furnished, and they did so demand. That 
demand was answered first by the communication which I hold in 
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In the course of theinvestigation it was found necessary to look into the private 
aflairs of cértain witnesses. Links in the chain of testiniony were net lead to maak 
the record of Sanborn’s transactions complete. There was nothing so glaringly 
improper in this as to provoke unfavorable comment; but, when the first step in 
{ ~ «direction was taken, the curiosity of the examiners seemed to be aroused. 
Sanborn and his sub-agents were thenceforth treated as suspec ted persons, in fact 

+ pre judged criminals, and from a mere examination of the workings of a law 
the object of the investigation seemed to be « hanse ad to a persistent ¢ tlort to con 
viet somebody of some corrupt act, In short, the investigation thenceforth became 
personal.” A wild hunt followed after some ill-defined scandal, and a smelling-mateh 
was begun, inwhich each committeeman’s nose was more eager than the other in 
the effort to deteet foul odors. Frightened and demoralized by the prevalent de- 
mand for purgation and reform, and perhaps prompted by other and more personal 
motives, the republican members gave the whole thing into the hands of men who, 
to say the least, are unfriendly to the party, and who in fact would not be alto 
vether serupulous about the manner in which they trumped up charges against 
political enemies. In this way the committee traveled far away from the original 
design of the investigation. 


Iam willing to meet all such slanders, and test the conduct of the 
committee and every member of it by any standard the Treasury 
oflicials or their organ may choose. 

‘These charges are leveled distinctly against the sub-committee, com 
posed of the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Foster] and myself, but more 
narticularly against me as their political opponent. The charge is 
inde that we have gone out of the way to trump up evidence against 
them,and have been unscrupulous in the means resorted to. They have 
thrown down the gauntlet in the face of the committee, and have 
vilified and denounced us without just cause or shadow of reason. — |] 
accept the issue. LT will now say what I never intended to say until 
thus insulted, that Twill make their record so black, from their own 
evidence, that they cannot stay in that Departinent and retain the con- 
fidence of honest men of any party, and the President cannot keep 
them there, and retain either the contidence or respect of the country. 
1 will not deal in denunciation, but will set forth the facts, facts taken 
from the reeord, signed and acknowledged by themselves, such as de- 
inand impeachment and demand the conviction of Sanborn of high 
erimes and misdemeanors. I have those facts now before me, and each 
member of the House can test their accuracy by turning to the records 
as L refer to them. 

L confess that I feel the injustice of these unwarranted attacks, 
because I have studiously refrained from doing anything which might 
even look like injustice. I have refused to speak to witnesses in 
advance, or to hold conferences as to the proof which might be ob 
tained, knowing how eagerly the enemies of public men seek to 
slander and defame them. My colleague [ Mr. Fosrien] will sustain 
we fully in this statement, 

But before I proceed to consider these matters in detail, IT want to 
refer for a moment to the original law. That law was a blunder. 
But at the time it was passed by Congress, although there were four 
sessions of the committee before they could agree upon it, and it was 
finally passed upon a call of the yeas and nays by only ten majority, 
the gentleman in charge of it, General GARFIELD, stated to the House, 
and no doubt he believed it, that all the dangers which members ap- 
prehended had been carefully guarded against. Ile assured us that 
the Senate conferees were absolutely unwilling to recede; but that 
they had amended it so as to require a written statement on oath of all 
the money that was believed to be withheld by any person or corpora- 
tion, in order to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to know where 
the dereliet property was. He referred to the punishments imposed 
for fraud or violation of its provisions. He said that the committee 
thought, and doubtless the majority of the House also believed, that 
it was guarded so that it was impossible that any great wrong could 
he perpetrated under it. Under such circumstances, it being part of 
a general bill, it became a law, the yeas being 87, nays 77, almost a 
strict party vote, the democrats opposing, the names being as follows : 

YR AS—Messrs. Ambler, Averill, Beveridge, Bighby, Bingham, Austin Blair, 
George M. Brooks, Buckley, Buttiuton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Roderick R. Butler, William T. Clark, Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cotton, Dawes, Don 
van, Donnell, Eames, Elliott, Farwell, Wilder D. Foster, Frye, Gartield, Hale, 
Halsey, Havens, Hawley, Gerry W. Hazelton, John W. Hazelton, Hill, Hoar, 
Hooper, Houghton, Kelley, Kellogg. Kendall, Ketchum, Killinger, Lansing, Lowe, 
Lynch, Maynard, MeGrew, Merriam, Monroe, Moore, Morey, Leonard Myers, Neg 
ley, Packard, Palmer, Isaac C. Parker, Peck, Perce, Peters, Platt, Poland, Prindle, 
Rainey, Ellis H. Roberts, Rusk, Sargent. Scofield, Seeley, Sessions, Shelden, Sloss, 
H. Boardman sinith, John A. Smith, Thomas J. Speer, Sprague, Starkweather, 
Tuthill, Twitehell, Upson, Wakeman, Walden, Wallace, Walls, Wheeler, Willard, 
Williams of Indiana, and John 'T. Wilson—s7. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Arthur, Banks, Beck, Bell, Biggs, Bird, James G. Blair, 
Braxton, Caldwell, Coghlan, Comingo, Critcher, Crocker, Crossland, Davis, Dickey, 
Dox, Duell, Duke, Ely, Farnsworth, Finkelnburg, Forker, Getz, Griflith, Halde- 
man, Hamiley, Hanks, Harmer, Harper, Hay, Hereford, Herndon, Uibbard, Kerr, 
McClelland, McCormick, McHenry, Melutyre, MeJunkin, McKinney, MeNeeley, 
Mereur, Merrick, Benjamin F. Meyers, Morphis, Orr, Packer, Hosea W. Parker, 
Eli Perry, Potter, Price, Randall, Read, Edward T. Rice, John M. Rice, Ritchie, 
William R. Roberts, Rogers, Shanks, Sherwood, Shoemaker, Slater, Snyder, Storm, 
Sutherland, Tatfe, Terry, Turner, Tyner, Vaughan, Whitthorne, Jeremiah M. 
Wilson, Winchester, Wood, and Young—77. 


I confess I did not believe that even departmental ingenuity could 
torture it so as to render possible one tithe of the frauds and extor- 
tions which are now developed under it, though my observation and 
experience had prepared me for almost anything which would enrich 
partisans at the expense of the people under this Administration. 

On the L0th of March last, while making a speech on this floor upon 
the expenditures of the Governmentand the usurpations of the Exec- 
tive Departments as exhibited in the illegal uses of unexpended bal- 


ances of appropriations for former years, which by law, or any fair 


construction of it, ought to have been covered into the Treasury, I 
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happened to refer to these Sanborn contracts, which were then being 
investigated, in the following language : 

As a specimen of how these things operate, 1 cannot do better than remind the 
House of the legislation which rend: red possible the consummation of the contracts 
reported to us Ue other day by the Secretary of the 
man by the name of Sanborn, and with others 
men got control of the 


lreasury, made by him with a 
Under it Sanborn and two other 
Creasury, demoralized all the internal-revenne service, and 
are to-day issuing letters of marque and re prisal against men all over the country 
That is a specimen of the way exceutive officers us irp power when they can Look 
at the report, and see also the letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue pre 
testing as far as he dared. Ont of these things from which they are now colle ting 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the vear [872 collected $19,000,000 throne h 
his ordinary collectors, and for the year 1873 36,300,000, Vet the Seeretary of the 
‘Treasury has so constrned the law as to put into the handsof Sanborn and his asse 
ciates the management of all this business, giving them So per cont. of all they ean 
collect, and requiring all the internal-revenne oflicers of the United States to r port 
to them in all such cases as they point out, or embrace in the dragnet they have 
spread, thus suspending the regular operations of those officers who would attend 
to the collection of our revenues for 10 per cent Such proceedings carried on by 
the executive oflicers of the Government furnish only another ovidence of the reck 
less disregard of law characteristic of the present Aduinistration As such | 
refer to it; its enormities will be exposed hereafter. 


Ina few moments after I closed my remarks, that law and the 
proceedings under it were defended by the gentleman from Massachu 
setts [Mr. BurLer] witheven more than his usual ability. L rose and 
putaquestion to him while he had the thoor, which with his answer I 
will read: 

Mr. Beck. What I want to ask of the ventleman is this 


Whether he SULp PHO val 
that in the remarks Imade about the Sanboru contract 


characterizing itas fraudu 
lent, I had alluded to him in any way ! 


Mr. Borier, of Massachusetts. By no means: on the contrary. I vid to mv 


friend that I thanked him for making the allusion, as it gave me an opportunity to 
state what Lecould not state otherwise 
Mr. Beck. [ surely never would have connected the e@entloman from Massa 


chusetts with such contracts as L understood these to be If thes 
earth that seems to me apparent, it is that these contracts 
the present time, are recking and buoyant with corruption 


1 mything on 
trom their tneeption to 


He replied again: 


It is easy to say “corrupt;” but if you will show me how it is corrupt to have any 
man called upon to pay his taxes who had not paid them, who had kept them bac! 


for three years, and who never meant to pay them if they were not forced eat of 


him, and then collect them and pay them into the Treasury, | will bee that man’s 
pardon, and that of the gentleman from Kentucky too; and that will be hard 
enough. [Laughter 

* * * * . : 


I wish my friend from Kentacky, [Mr. Beek,] when he makes his next speech 
would, instead of dealing in general terms, come down to the faets. and tell 
where was the corruption, how it had been carried out, what was done about it 
When he does so, if he can convince me that these contracts were conceived in cor 
ruption any more than that corruption which is an incident to original sin, | shall 
be very glad to go with him to root them out. But until he does so, Tam not quits 
ready to denounce men generally; and whenever Limay be found denouncing me 
generally on this floor, | want to be called to order Lonly deal with individual 
men and with the exact facts. Lsay to any gentleman who has 
upon this subject 


anything to say 
“Pat your finger on any case, and L will examine that ease with 
you, although it is not part of my business.” 


I want his help now, because T am prepared to prove that these eon 
tracts were corrupt and ought to be rooted out, and he has promised 
to help if the facts are made plain. 

| refer to that debate now, because at that time T did not intend to 
connect the gentleman from Massachusetts with those contracts, and 
Ido not intend to try to connect him with them now; but [ have 
read the extracts from the proceedings in March last for the purpose 
of announcing to the Tlouse that what I then said in a general way | 
am now prepared to make good specially and in detail, so that no man 
ean eainsay the truth of the charges or defend those contracts on any 
ground of legality , morality, justice, or economy, 

In the midst of such aiass of evidence it is hard to seleet, under 
the limit of the hour rule, the portions which will make the matter 
most intelligible. Much, of course, must be omitted, and only a few 
matters can be referred to as specimens of the whole. IT shall confine 
myself to the conduet of those now in oflice, as it is with them and the 
danger of continuing their administration of the law that we have to 
do. Secretary Richardson, while Acting Secretary under Mr. Bow' 
WELL, entered into the two first contracts with Sanborn, and after 
he became Secretary added two others by way of amendments or 
riders to the first, each and all of therm of sufficient importance and 
magnitude to have arrested the attention of any Secretary, no matte: 
how busy his routine work may have kept him. The first contract, of 
August 12, 1872, embraced eighty or a hundred distilleries in New 
York and Brooklyn. The second, of October 30, 1872, comprehended 
seven hundred and sixty persons, charged with having withheld taxe: 
on legacies, successions, and incomes. The third, of Mareh 19, 1873, 
covered the cases of over two thousand persons, charged with delin 
quency in payment of taxes on legacies, successions, and incomes. 
The fourth, and most remarkable, of July 7, 1875, wasadrag-net thrown 
over five bundred and ninety-two railroad corporations, charged with 
having refused to pay taxes on dividends and interest paid upon bonds, 
which were due and owing to the Government. 

The magnitude of those contracts would have arrested the atten 
tion of any faithful official, however feeble his intellect, sufficiently 
at least to have induced him to make inquiry at the office of the 
Cominissioner of Internal Revenue, why these people and corporations 
were allowed to remain derelict so long before 5v per cent. of the 
amounts owing by each of them should by contract be given to John 
D. Sanborn? I regard the studious avoidance of the responsible ond 
faithful oflicers of the Internal Revenue Bureau by the high officials 
of the Treasury, to say nothing of their lawless usurpation of author- 
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ity over its business, as the most damaging evidence of their want of 
official integrity. Neither the pretense of pressure of business nor the 
routine which is held up as an excuse for everything, either, excuses or 
paliates it. Commissioner Douglass and his officers were in the same 
inilding. Every fact necessary to be known to the Secretary and 
his aasixtants could be furnished by them, as they well knew. A 
decent regard for the rights of the people required that at least in- 
quiry should be made, if not consultation had, before contracts 
involving millions of money and thousands of people were entered 
into and half of all that could be made out of them given to Sanborn 
and his accomplices, 

Phe fact, Lrepeat, that this was not done of itself, if there was nothing 
else in the record, constitutes such gross negligence as to closely ap- 
proach malfeasance in office, The Secretary and his assistants knew, 
indeed were familiar with, the internal-revenue laws. They will hardly 
plead that they were not. If they do, they ought to have inquired ; if 
they do not, they knew that they were violating the plain provisions 
of these laws by their conduct in the Sanborn contracts. The Commis- 

ioner laid an abstract of these laws before our committee. He alone 

can order suits to be brought; his collectors are by law required to 
report to him; they alone can give receipts and acquittances for taxes 
paid. They are “the proper oflicers of the Government,” to be assisted 
in their duties ly the persons who might be employed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasuary under the law of 1872. All returns of money 
collected have to pass through the Commissioner's office, and no au 
thority was given by the act of 1872 to the Secretary to give any part 
of such money any other direction. 

So obvious were these facts, that the Commissioner on the Ist day 
of October, 1873, addressed an oflicial letter to the secretary asserting 
his rights; telling bim what he had heard of the outrageous proceed- 
ings and orders from the Secretary’s office; furnishing him with a copy 
of a private letter written by the Solicitor to Dr. Presbery, which by 
the way is even now withheld, setting forth the law so plainly, that 
neither the Secretary nor any of his assistants could have any further 
ignorance, The letter ought to be carefully read by every 
li is as follows: 


excuse tor 
inember, 


DEPARTMENT, OFFICER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., October 1, 1°73. 


An act making appropriations for 


TREASURY 


Sin: Referring to section 1 of the act entitled 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1673, and for purposes,” approved May &, 1X72, (17 Statutes 
chapter 140, page 69.) L have to state that LT have received a letter dated September 

1X73. from J. M. Hedrick supervisor of internal revenue, calling attention 

scopy of a letter of Collector Todd, of Saint Paul, Minnesota, dated August 6, 

ist, addressed to him, in which Collector Todd says Dr. A. F. Presbrey was 
k looking up the old assessments against the railroad companies from 
G7 to 1872, and found some eight or ten thousand dollars due from them to the 
lu answer to my inquiries as to whether these deticioncics should 
hiert ived the inclosed letter from him, which is sub 
mitted for your examination leannot conceive how these taxes can be collected 
at law without an assessment being the ioner of Internal Revenue.” 

the copy of the letter referred to in above copy of Mr. Todd's letter, as having 
been written by Mr. Presbrey 
The Solicitor of the Treasury 
collecting the differences found 
(iliee. The payment must be made by check or draft 
Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Treasury aC 

Phe above letter is not here alluded to as an official letter of the Solicitor of the 
freasury, and | tind by inquiry at the Solicitor’s Oflice that no copy of such a letter 
as an official letter has been retained 

As I understand the 
vides that the persous 


other 


| 
here last wee 
| 
Croverument 
coon our next (2) LT have recs 
nuvdel Coninis 
reads 

under date of July 28, writes me, ‘the manner of 
is not by an assessment throuch the Commissioner's 
made to the order of the 
Which is a guarantes to the payor that the amount gets 


terms of said section 1, of the act of 
whonr the 


sand conditions as he 


May &, 1872, it pro 
honorable Secretary is authorized to employ 
(*npon sach term shall deem best. for the interests of the 
United States ") are to be employed to “ assist the proper officers of the Govern 
mentin discovering and collecting any money belonging to the United States when 
ever the same shall be withheld by any person or corporation ;" and it had never 
occurred to me that in cases where such a person rendered assistance to a collector 
of internal revennve in collecting an internal-revenne tax, or was employed to ren 
der such assistance, the fact of such employment could relieve the proper oflicers 
of internal revenue from their respective duties in assessing, collecting, or pros- 
ecuting for such taxes or penalties 

Section 41 of the act of June 30, 1864, amended, makes it the duty of collectors 

to collect all the taxes imposed by law, however the same may be designated, 
and to prosecute for the recovery of any sums which may be forfeited by law,” &e. 

Section 36 of the same act provides that “each and every collector or his deputies 
shall give receipts for all sams by them collected ;” and the third seetion of the 
vet of March 3, 1865, provides that “the gross amount of all duties, taxes, and 
revenues received or collected by virtue of the several acts to provide internal 
revenue to support the Government and to pay the interest on the public debt, and 
of any other act or acts that may now or hereafter be in force connected with the 
internal revenues, shall be paid by the oflicers, collectors, or agents receiving or 
collecting the same daily into the Treasury of the United States, under the in 
structions of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

In view of the above, I respectfully inquire whether Collector Todd shall not be 
instructed to return the amount which has been found to be due under the cirenm 
stances stated on his Form 23, to this office, in order that the assessment may be 
made and tax duly collected as provided. . 

Very respectfully, 
J. W. DOUGLASS, 
Commissioner, 
Hon. W. A. Richarpson, 
Seeretary of the Treasury. 
{ Indersement.] 
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and proved by the Commissioner, that the letter was never answered. 
never noticed ; was withheld even from the Committee on Ways ani 
Means till specially demanded, after we had been officially advised 
that we had all the papers. It is impossible to believe that it was 
overlooked or neglected for any purpose other than to enable they 
to persist in known violations of law to enrich Sanborn and his coy. 
federates at the expense of the people. As if to tling defiance in t},.. 
face of the Commissioner and the country and add insult to injury, 
the Secretary not only ignored his letter, but fifteen days afterwar| 
he issued the following order: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, October 15, 1872 

To Supervisors and Collectors of Internal Revenue: 

You are requested to assist John D. Sanborn, of Boston, in the examination of 
such cases of alleged violations of the internal-revenue laws as he may ask to; 
your co-operation, 

Mr. Sanborn is acting ander an appointment from the Treasury Department, and 
may need some aid and information trom your district for the purpose of verifyin 
his claims. ? 

Please render him such assistance as he requires, 

Very respectfully, 
WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Will any man defend that act? Will any man pretend that it was 
ignorantly done? If so, Ll answer that it shows such want of capacity 
and fidelity, that the money of the people is unsafe in such hands, 
Turn to pages 76 and 77 of the Seeretary’s letter to the committee, 
and it will be seen that $217,078 out of the $427,030 assumed to have 
heen collected by Sanborn and divided equally between him and the 
Governinent, was obtained after October 1, 1873, and $173,398 of it 
was collected and divided after January 9, 1874, and after the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means were taking active steps to stop the 
robbery of the Treasury. Was all this done innocently and igno 
rantly? Was it not rather an earnest effort to get all the money pos- 
sible out of the Treasury before the Representatives of the people 
could stamp the transactions with their condemnation, How much has 
been taken out up to this time I of course do not know. I sometimes 
think we have been delayed in our action by requests to be heard in 
order to postpone the repeal of the law and to allow the divisions to 
roon,. 

Returning to the contracts with Sanborn. In the first contract, of 
August, 1872, as to the distilleries, it was shown that all or nearly all 
of the men and firms embraced in it, and which the Secretary agreed 
to pay Sanborn half of, were under indictment at the time and had 
heen for four months previous to the date of the contract. Stiner, 
Martin, &e., paid agents of the Government, had worked up the 
Sanborn himself was a special agent, drawing his pay and 
whatever money he chose for whatever he saw fit to demand for (so- 
called) expenses. The district attorney, judges, and oflicers of the 
United States courts knew all about them. The Internal Revenne 
Department had ordered the suits. There was nothing to discover, 
nothing to assist about; yet Sanborn was to have half of all that could 
be made out of them. 

‘The case of Simon Herman illustrates the process of “black-mail” 
resorted to; he was indicted in March, 1872. One A. Goodrich Fay, 
a stool-pigeon or confederate of Sanborn, a confidence man— call him 
what you will, but read his testimony and you will not call him a man 
of veracity—got hold of Herman and managed to get at least $3,000 
out of him, of which $1,000 was divided between Sanborn and the 
United States, and the other $2,000 between Sanborn and Fay, at least 
so Herman swears Fay told him; and Fay writes to Bantield that Her- 
man is a man of high character, whichis more than any one who reads 
his testimony will say for Fay. Fay writes October 15, 1872, to Ban 
field: 

However, rather than be suspected of complicity with frand, Mr. Herman is will 
ing to pay the Government a tax of two dollars per gallon on the said ten barrels of 
whisky, which would be $1,000 and the costsof theaction. I would further respect 


fully state that said Herman isa man of high character and of large means, and 
that he denies any complicity with frauds upon the Government. 


CASCS, 


Herman swears before the committee, when questioned by me as to 
how much and for what purposes he had paid his money, as follows: 


I paid $1,000; I gave a check for that amount to Judge Davis, who was then dis 
trict attorney, and whose receipt L now hold. 

Question. What was the date of that check ¢ 

Answer. November 3, 1872. 

Q. What other money did you pay, and to whom? 

A. Ido not know exactly whether it would be right for me to tell. 

Mr. Beek. It is legitimate for you to tell, and you are summoned here for that 
purpose. 

The Witness. I was innocent of the charge, and I did not want to have an in 
dictment against me; Inever had one before in my life. A gentleman named Fay 
came and said that he could settle that matter with Mr. Sanborn, as there was noth 
ing in the case. Then Mr. Davis told me that there was nothing in the case, and 
he did not want to receive the check. When I offered it to him first, Mr. Davis 
said to me, “ Let the matter rest; there has been some blackmailing concern,” and 
he returned me the check. When I came out of his oflice I met Mr. De Kay, the 
assistant district attorney, and he went in before the judge in court and had the case 
dismissed. 


What money did you pay to Mr. Fay? 


< 


0} Respectfully referred to Solicitor of the Treasury for his opinion as to the proper A. I gave him a check for $2,000 that day, on the 3d of November. 
if answer to be made to this letter. ; : (). In addition to the $1,000 you paid ¢ ’ 
i WM. A. RICHARDSON, A. ‘Two thousand to Mr. Fay. 
ji nll ol eae Secretary of the Treasury. (). Mr. Fay telling you that he and Mr. Sanborn could settle that case ? 
‘3 : OCTOBER 3, 1873. A. Yes; he said that Mr. Sanborn would get half of that $2,000. 
; + Can it be believed that snch a letter as that, written under such ). And they agreed that the case would be settled if you vaid the money # 
; | <n segs ener : A. Yes; that is what Mr. Fay agreed to. 
if : circumstances, could be ignored by otticers who intended only to do Q. So that you have paid $3,000! 
: a their duty; yet it is now admitted by the Secretary and his Solicitor! A. Yes, 
i 
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©. One thotsand dollars to District Attorney Davis, and $2,000 to Mr. Fay, on 

ihe agreement that he and Sanborn would settle the case | 
. Yea 

o To whom was the $2,000 check made payable ? 

A. Yo the order of A. Goodrich Fay. 

The Government got $490 and Sanborn $490 ont of the $1,000. Fay 
ewears that he kept all the balance. That is a specimen of the rob- 
bery licensed by the contracts of August, 1572. Fay could not even 


and ninety-two in number, were all indebted to the United States for 
taxes which they have withheld and refused to pay. He admits that 
he swore to what he did not know to be true, to what was in fact a 
lie. Many of the roads did not owea dollar; many of them had never 
earned a dollar; many of them had not progressed beyond organiza 
tion. One, said to have its headquarters in my own city, Lexington, 
the Cincinnati, Lexington and East Tennessee, has not stuck a spade 


tell us what the indictments were for. It was simply “ black-mail.” 

When the additions of legacy, succession, and incomes against 
nearly three thousand people were added by the enlarged contracts 
the field of operations was greatly extended. By the act of 1872 we 
had abolished moieties to informers in internal-revenue cases, and 
ad provided for the retirement of all assessors and assistant assess- 
ors with their clerks, spies, informers, and other retainers early in 
1273. All the worst of that class, finding Sanborn master of the situ- 
ation, swarmed to him and entered his service on most any terms. 
«“ Addition, division, and silence” seemed to be the leading qualitica- 
tious expected and demanded ; reckless disregard for truth being, of 
course, understood to be indispensable. 

Some one said before us that Sanborn’s agents were legion. They 
must have been, for he swears he has paid out $165,000 of the $213,000 
he received; but, strange to say, he does not know and has kept no 
sort of account of where this immense sum of money has gone, except 
in the most general way. When members study the record and read 
the contradictions of Canghlin by Mr. PHELPs; the perjury proved on 
Green by Mr. King and by the records; the utter, wanton, reckless 
disregard of truth and decency proved on Prescott by Mr. Dickinson 
of Boston, of Fay by Herman, and of Sanborn by himself and every- 
body else, they will understand what aswarm of worthless characters 
the Secretary had licensed as “‘ marauders upon the public Treasury ”—to 
adopt the language of the report of the committee, which clearly ex- 
presses the idea. 

Finding that to ask, was to receive, and that it made no difference 
whether money collected came under the terms of his contract or not, 
the subsidized revenue oflicials being willing to turn over to him any 
mouey received from any source, and the Secretary and his assistants 
at headquarters being willing to give whatever he claimed, he as- 
serted a right to and obtained one-half of large sums collected from 
Williams & Co., Gottlieb Scheerer, and others, on account of taxes 
owing on what is know as Schedule C, being proprietary medicines 
and things of that sort. Will the friends of the Secretary and his as- 
sistants say that it was anything less than robbery of the tax-payers 
of the country to give Sanborn one-half of the amount collected by 
internal-revenue officers from a class of taxes not only not embraced 
in any contract with him, but not even applied for; and will the 
friends of Sanborn deny that he is amenable to the punishments pre- 
scribed in the act of 1872 against men whocollect or receive money not 
provided for in their contracts and set forth in the aflidavits required? 

Will either or both deny that it was the right and duty of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to condemn in language not to be mis- 
understood the Treasury ofiicials who connived, winked at, or ren- 
dered possible such tlagrant offenses ? 

But L must hurry on and examine the railroad contracts, because I 
propose to make good, by the provisions of the agreements as to them 
and the division of the money under thei, what | said at the outset 
of my speech, that 1 would show that the conduct of the Secretary 
and of Sanborn was so palpably illegal and wrong that impeachment 
of the one and imprisonment of the other ought to follow. 

The following is a transcript of the entire proceedings, from the 
records of the Treasury Department, by which this now infamous 
appendage was attached to the contract of Sanborn : 

S08TON, July 1, 1873. 

Sir: IT have the honor herewith to inclose a list of railroad corporations doing 
business in the United States which are indebted to the Government for taxes 
upon dividends and interest paid upon bonds, which they have heretofore withheld 
and refused to pay. 

1 would respectfully ask that the inclosed list be added to my said contract made 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, said contract bearing date August 13, 1872, and 
as amended October 30, 1872. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN D. SANBORN. 
Hon. WM. A. RICHARDSON, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


Subscribed and sworn before me, a legally appointed notary public for the city 
and county of New York, this 3d day of July, in the year 1973. 
[SEAL] WM. H. STINER, 
Notary Public, (239.) 
[Indorsements. } 
Respectfully referred to the Solicitor of the Treasury. 
WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


JULY 7, 1873. 
s osmenena that the within list be added to and made apart of Mr. Sanborn’s 
contract, 
: E. C. BANFIELD, 
Solicitor of the Treasury. 
Approved: 
WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
Observe the date when this proposition was approved, July 7, 1873; 
observe the unqualified character of the oath; then turn to page 152 


of the testimony, and you will find that Sanborn admits that he eom- 
mitted perjury when he swore that those railroads, five hundred 








in the ground to this day, and there are many others in that list in 
the same condit ion. They were taken, as Sanborn swears, from some 
railroad guide-book, and sworn to by Sanborn as delinquent en masse, 
when, as he stated, be did not know anything as to over four hun 


dred of them. 


When his oath was required by a law of the United States to be 
taken before he could obtain a contract, he swears to a known false 
hood for personal profit, as the record shows he did. Ll would like to 
know by what name short of perjury the act can be characterized ? 
But that is not the worst. Sanborn swears that the Secretary and 
Solicitor of the Treasury advised him to swear as he did, and to take 


the contract for them all, after he had explained to them that he did 


not know that the facts were true; and they were added to his con 
tract by these high officials, with full knowledge that the oath was 
false. I questioned him on the subject; and in the ‘midst of much 
prevarication he made the following statements among other things: 


Question. To whom did you talk ? 

Auswer. [talked with the Solicitor and the Secretary about it 

@. Those were the only men that you consulted, were they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

q. It was one of those officers that advised you to put the roads all in? 

A. I can’t tell you about that. 

Mr. Beck. That was 1873. Mr. Richardson was Secretary then, of course 

The Witness. [I wanted it returned, and I told them if they wanted the list re 
vised and cut down to just the number that I knew about, 1 would do so 

@. And they advised you to put them all in? 

A. Mr. Richardson accepted the whole report, 


* 


Q. Well, I want to get at this: that you objecting to putting all in, coming here 


and making the facts known to the officers of the Department, and offering to ge 


back and revise your list, and putin only such as you knew about; after all this 
they were all put in with the consent of the Department. 

A. They were, certainly. 

@. And this oath, that all these railroads on this list were indebted, and that they 
had withheld their taxes and refused to pay them, was sworn to by you with the 
full knowledge of the chief officers of the Department that that was not the truth 
and they accepted it? Is not that the fact? 

A. They accepted the report, of course, 


It became a matter of interest to the committee to know who was 
responsible in the Department for such a flagrant violation of law, 
and such an unwarranted robbing of the Treasury as was thereby 
authorized. The Secretary appeared and professed the most profound 
ignorance, The Solicitorappeared and hetoldallaboutit; hesaid these 
railroads were added to Sanborn’s contracts by order of the Secretary ; 
that he was sent for to the Secretary’s room, and in his presence and 
by his ordermade the indorsement of approval which appears thereon, 
This statement is too important for me to state it in my own lan 
guage; I therefore give it as Mr. Bantield gave it to the committee. 

Mr. Kasson. Before we argue the question of the effect of those instructions 
let me ask whether this order made over your signature on the 7th of July, by 
which all the railroad companies in the United States were made a part of Mr 
Sanborn’s contract, was made with the knowledge and concurrence of the Seeretary 
of the Treasury ? 

Mr. BANFIELD. It certainly was. 

Mr. Kasson, Although wou made the order? 

Mr. BANFIELD. Lmade the order, but the business was done in the Seeretary’s 
oflice, personally, right there. The whole business was done in one minute, and 
it was done as a short method of avoiding writing along contract to cover those 
eases. That was the fact about it. Mr. Richardson had not the slightest objection 
to putting themin. He desired that the list should be made a part of the contract 
and that short method was adopted for doing it. 


* * * * . * 


Mr. Beck. To narrow the thing down to a single case which illustrates all the 
others, L take this order made in July, 18743, adding to Mr. Sanborn’s eoutract 504 
railroads. That is ‘‘respeetfully referred to the Solicitor of the Treasury,”” by 
Secretary Richardson and returned by you with this indorsement: ‘ Lrecommend 
that the within list be added to and male a part of Mr. Sanborn’s contract.” ‘That 
seems to be an official act on your part, requiring deliberate consideration 

Mr. BANrieLp. I stated just now that that paper was presented to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and that I was sent for, as | often am, to receive instructions in 
regerd to this matter; that Judge Richardsoa stated that Sanborn had presented 
that list and wished to have it added to his contract, and some remark was made 
aus to there being no need of having a long written contract prepared expressly fo 
this thing, and that method of determining and fixing it as a part of his contract 
was adopted right there and then. It was the result of Judge Richardson's deter 
mination that that should be a part of the contract, and LT made that indorsement 
right there in his room. 

Mr. Beck. But it was referred to you in writing. Was that indorsement made 
in your presence ¢ 

Mr. BANFIELD. It was made right there. 

Mr. Beck. He referred it to you in writing in his own room, and you wrote this 
indorsement in his room, recommending that it be made part of the contract ! 

Mr. BANFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beck. Why was there all that formality, and why was it necessary for you 
to do that? 

Mr. BANFIELD. You must ask Judge Richardson that. He desired to have it 
done. 

Mr. Beck. Then you did not understand that it was referred to you to look into 
and examine, but simply to obey orders ¢ 

Mr. BANFIELD. That is all. 

Mr. Beck. Mr. Sanborn swore that be talked either with you or Secretary Rich 
ardson or the Assistant Secretary, and communicated the fact thet he had no 
knowledge as to whether any of these railroad companies, except about 150 ont of 
the 593 on the list, owed anything, and that the whole number was putin by the 
direction of the otticers of the Treasury. What do you know about that? 

Mr. Banriecp. I never heard a word of all that in my life; never heard any such 
thing suggested. 
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Mr. Decx, If that was the fact, that all the railroads in the country were put in 
' 


smountine to 543 len Mr. Sanborn knew nothing about the indebtedness of any 

opt 1), putting the number at the outside limit—vyou having previously viven 
i “ r. wkieneat hb yourself as solicitor It is proper that notices should be given 
to the collectors not to receive payment in cases embraced in Mr. Sanborn’s con 
tract. it being understood that it relates to claims not of record in the collectors 

ith that notice and this list of railroads made a part of Sanborn’s con 

tract, was it poasible, if your instructions were obeyed, for any officer of internal 
revenue to collect taxes from any railroad company ! 

Mr. Banriciy. Not, | suppose, if full instructions were given to everybody, and 
1 were faithfully obeyed 

Vir. Beck. This order, at least, was your deliberate act? 

Mr. BanvieLp. After consultation with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Beck. After you bad given that order, when this man came to you with this 

tof five hundred and ninety-three railroads, alleging that they wereall indebted 
tothe Giovermment, was it not your duty to look into that question, knowing that 
ou had given an order to the collectors not to receive payment in any case that was 
cobras in Sanborn's contract! 

Mr. BDANwie cD. If the matter had ever been referred to me for the purpose of 
woking an investigation of it, in all its relations, of course L should have done it 


thoroughly and fully; but it was not 


Unless the Solicitor is guilty of perjury the responsibility for these 
railrowl contracts is upon the Secretary. Will any man here rise in 
his place and justify such contracts under such cireumstances? Will 
any wan sav that after such things are found to have been done, he 
ouvht longer to be the custodian and trustee, through whose hands 
nearly $400,000,000 of the money of the people has to passevery yeal f 

But that is not all, nor is that the worst. Among this list of rail 
roads are the Buffalo, New York and Erie Railroad Company and the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company; they were not embraced in 
iy contract with Sanborn prior to July 7, 1873. He could not by 
any possibility have any claim on the Treasury on account of any pay 
ments made by them prior to that date, and the Secretary could not 
fail to know that fact. Turn to page 75 of the Secretary’s letter and 
it will be found that the Buffalo company paid $2,202 on the 2sth of 
April, te73, one-half of which was paid to Sanborn, and on the 17th 
of July, 1873, the Delaware Company paid $9,668, of which Sanborn 
vot one-half. The first is case No. 8, page 97, in which the following 
peipers appear: 

New York, April 19, 12°73. 

Sin: Referring to contract made with Hon. Grorck S. BourTwent, late Seere 
{ of the Treasury, bearing date Auwuat US, 1X72. as amended by the avreement 
bearing date October 80, Is72, Ll have the honor to report that the Butialo, New York 
ind Erie Railroad Company, parties named in my schedule accompanying said con 


tract, has paid over to me the sum of $2,202.71, being the full amount of tax on div 
tlemds due the United States ly the one, amd which has never before been paid 
I herewith inclose the said sum, and respeetfally request that onc-half of the same 

lL be paid inte the Treasury te the eredit of the Secretary of the Treasury, anid 
that the remaining half thereof shall be paid to me, in accordance with the terms of 


my said contract 1 also inclose the letter of the Buthide, New York and Krie Rail 
road 4 COLLET EY 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN D. SANBORN 
lon. Wai. A. RIicHarDsoNn 
Secretary of Treasui Washington, District of Columbia. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. U., April 24, 1273 


Sir: Tinclose for collection draft) No, 402, drawn by G. Cameron, president of 
the Buffalo, New York and Erie Railroad Company, on the National Bank of Com 
merce in New York, for $2,202.71, in faver of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
made payable to your order Please deposit the proceeds of this cheek to the 
eredit: of iny specialcdeposit account of moneys received and paid under first sec 
tion of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved May & 
Isv2, and issue certificates of deposit therefor in favor of Jolin LD. Sanborn 

Very ve spoetfully 
WM. A. RICHARDSON 
Secretary 
F. E. Spinner, Esq 
Treasurer of the United Stati 


Treasury DEPARTMENT 
Washington, De C., April 4, 1273 
Str: Inclosed you will find the Seeretary’s check for $1,101.35, beine the full 
amount due you under your contract with the Secretary in the case of the BDutialo 
New York and Ene Railroad ¢ om pany 
Ve ry resper tfully, 
WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
JNO, D. SANBORN 
Adams Express Ofice, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The other is case No. 16, page 130, in which the first paper is the 
following letter from Mr. Sanborn : 
New York, July 1, 1873 


Sin: Referring to contract made with Hon. Grorce S. BouTweut, late Secretary 
of Treasury, bearing date Aucust 13, 1872, as amended October 30, 1872, L have the 
honor to report that the Delaware and [Hudson Canal Company, parties named in 
schedule accompanying said contract, have paid over tome the sum of $9,668, being 
the full amount of tax on interests or other causes, due to the United States by the 
sume, and which has never before been paid. 

Linelose herewith the said sum, and respectfully request that one-half of the 
sume shall be paid into the ‘Treasury to the credit of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
and that the remaining half thereof shall be paid tome in accordance with the terms 
of said contract. L likewise inclose the letter from the treasurer of said company 
and statement upon which the indebtedness is admitted 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN D. SANBORN 

Hon. WM. A. RICHARDSON 

Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. CO. 


The Secretary referred this to the Solicitor, and he decided that 
Sanborn was entitled to half of the $9,668, and it was paid. 

Lt, will be observed that Sanborn had not in fact received this money ; 
it was sent on the Ist day of July, 1873, by Mr. Hartt, treasurer of the 


company, to the Seeretary, and was all collected by the regular inte 
nal-revenue oflicers of the Government, as the following letter show. 
New York, July 1, 1273 


Sin: This company herewith tenders to you its check for $9,668, in payment, 
certain taxes on interest payments, which taxes were omitted to be paid at the ) 
spective dates when they became payable, or were not reported at those seve. 
times, because of doubts in the minds of the oflicers of the company, sustained |, 
similar doubts expressed by ihe assessor of the district at that time. Those taxes 
are now demanded by the supervisor of internal revenue for this district, wyd, 
the act of July 13, 1566, as amended; and to avoid delay and difficulty this ex) 
pany has decided to hand you the amount claimed, respectfully reserving and as\ 
ing you to concede the benefit of any and all rights, legaland equitable, which m4, 
hereafter accrue to the company or be found to exist by virtue of any judicial «, 
cision in any case or cases similar in character which may be carried into the courts 
for wljudication. 

This sum is made up as follows : 


Arrears of taxes claimed ................. ime shad pnkbeah sheudavba ant $2 598 20 
luterest charged as an equitable adjustment in lieu of penalties. .... .... 1, O69 70 
IE BI naa nat ngtesne nekaee wah nnd dnndcdenctne cass 9 66S OO 


If consistent with your convenience and sense of duty, I should be very glad to 

receive a reply to this letter. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J.C. HARTT, Treasurer 

Ilon. WM. A. RICHARDSON, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington City, D. C. 

I maintain that the payment of both these sums to Sanborn are 
impeachable offenses. Ile had not a shadow of claim to one dolla 
on account of either of them. He had not even applied for a con 
tract which could by possibility cover these amounts when they were 
paid, and it was as much a deliberate plundering of the Treasury to 
pay him any part of it as it would be to deliver to him any othe: 
portion of the publie funds. 

Sanborn knew that he was not entitled to a dollar from either of 
these roads when he received it; he kuew the provision of the lay 
under which his contracts were made, and he took this money know 
ing that he was guilty of a high misdemeanor when he took it. The 
law of May, 1872, provides: 

And if any person so employed shall receive or attempt to receive any money o1 
other consideration from any person, firm, or corporation alleged thus to have with 
held money from the United States, except in pursuance of the written contract 
made in relation thereto with the Secretary of the Treasury, such person shall li 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not less than two years, or both, in the discretion of 
any courtef the United States having jurisdiction ; and the person so employed shall 
be required to make report of his proceedings under such contract at any time when 
required toe do so by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I have selected these cases so as to avoid the howl] which would 
otherwise be raised that [am dealing in general denunciation of otti 
cials without specilie proof, not because they are the worst. The Del 
aware and Lackawanna Railroad and others I could name, are pet 
haps more flagrant. Green’s operations in the West are equally so; 
but IT eannot cite them all. Let some gentleman deny or defend the 
charges made, and they will be maintained and supported, by proof 
piled mountain-high. 

As to the Secretary’s knowledge upon these subjects, Mr. Simmons 
swears: 

Mr. William A. Simmons, colleetor of the port of Boston, then came before the 
committee, and was directed by the chairman to make such a statement as he « 
sired 

Mr. Simmons said: TL am desired, as 1 understand, to make a statement of what 
has been done in my former supervisory district rewarding the Sanborn matte: 
Some time in the winter of LX72-73, Mr. Sanborn came to me at Boston and showed 
me a contract or something relating to a coutract which he had with the Treasury 
Department, and desired me to assist him in the examination of papers and to ren 
der him such other assistance as he required. 1 declined to do so unless L had an 
order trom a superior otlicer to that efieet. He then stated that Mr. Richardson 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was in town, and he would like to hay: 
me see bim in relation to it. I sent my revenue agent, Mr. Horton, to see Mr 
Richardson at his former otlice, just below me. On Mr. Horton’s return he reported 
tome that Mr. Richardson said that Mr. Sanborn had a coutract from Mr. Bou! 
WELL, and that it was something which did not concern me as an internal-revenne 
otlicer, and that Ll was to render hint such assistance as be desired. As it was out 
of the ordinary routine, and as TL had no written order, T went down immediately 
myself to see Mr. Richardson. IT saw him within an hour from the time that Mi: 
Llorton reported, and he said to me in substance what L have now stated as having 
been said to Mr. Horton: “You will render Mr. Sanborn what assistance he «dy 
sires.” * * , * A * 

Auswer. Mr. Richardson gave me just the order which T have indicated to you 
and when he came to be Secretary he embodied his language to me in the letter from 
him, which L have read. 

Question. Did he, in private conversation, tell you to turn over to Mr. Sanborn 
Mr. Lerten, or any other oficer? 

Answer. Le said to me, “ You will render Mr. Sanborn whatever assistance li 
requires. Itis a matter which dees not concern the internal revenue at all. and 
you are not required to report upon it L interpreted froim that that L was to render 
assistance through my oilice—not personally, for L had neither time nor inclination 
to do that. 


The Secretary has forgotten it all. Mr. Hawley received these verbal 
instruetions from Simmons, as he swears, and both seem to have been 
very glad to act on them and turn over their men to work for San 
born at the expense of the Government. ey swears that all the 
facis as to the Delaware and Lackawanna Road were ascertained by 
officials under him as early as May, 1573, more than two months b« 
tore Sanborn even applied to have it put into his contract; yet San 
born got half of the $100,000 from the Treasury Department this yeo! 
since this investigation began. Whatever Sanborn knew about it he 
learned as an otlicer of the Government and through our paid officials. 
Green, another of Sanborn’s pimps, a practitioner before the Depart- 
ments—and it is strange how many fellows like Green, Fay, Prescott, 
&c., are pet practitioners before the Departments—went West, armed 
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with the following authority from the Secretary to raid on the rail- 
roads and subordinate the internal-revenue officers under pretense 
that he was a favored ofiicial sent out by the Secretary: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1873. 
Sir: You are requested to assist Frank M. Green, esq., who has been employed 
to assist in collecting claims in favor of the United States for internal-revenue 
taxes which have been withheld, in the examination of official records and by allow- 
ing him to make examinations of the same in sach cases as he may call upon you 
for assistance. e 
To the supervisors and collectors of internal revenue. 
Very respectfully, : 
WM A. RICHARDSON. 
While his partner, Dr. Presbrey, went forth on a similar errand 
with like authority from the Assistant Secretary. His reads thus: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1873. 
Sin: Yon are requested to assist Dr. 0. F. Presbrey, who has been employed to 
assist in collecting claims in favor of the United States for internal-revenue taxes 
which have been withheld, in the examination of official records, and by allowing 
him to make examination of the same in such cases 4s he may call upon you for 
assistance, 
. Very respectfully, 
FREDERICK A. SAWYER, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


To the SUPERVISORS AND COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


While each had secret-service commissions from Solicitor Banfield. 

Not satistied with all this, they demanded authority to examine the 
books of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. That officer prop- 
erly refused until an order came from the Secretary and his Solicitor, 
which he was of course bound to obey. I will read what he says upon 
that subject: 

Question. You stated that Mr. Green had at times obtained information from 
your ofiice by the order of the Secretary of the Treasury # 
~ Answer. Yes; two or three times, I think. 

©. In what form did that order come to your office ? 

A. I think in the form of a letter of request, (a couple of them you have here,) 
asking me to let Mr. Green go to my lists. These lists contained a record of all 
the taxes assessed and collected from the first of the system, in 1462, and of course 
io an enterprising lawyer they would be a mine for him to work. I therefore put 
a man in charge of those lists, and told him not to allow anybody to look at those 
records without my special authority, adding, with a little jocoseness, that if he 
did there would be a funeral in the abatement division. Mr. Green came to ask 
permission to see the lists, and I refused to give it to him, stating that if the Sec- 
retary sent me a written request it would be my duty to furnish him with the 
facilities, and I did so on the statement of Mr. Banfield that Mr. Green was an 
oficer and was entitled to the knowledge. 

Q. When once Mr. Green got possession of all those lists that you had or got 


¢ 


authority to examine them, then he had information in his hands which he could 
use very extensively ? 

A. I only gave him such information as the Secretary or Assistant Secretary 
asked for specifically in writing about certain railroads. For instance, he wanted 
to know what tax a certain railroad had paid in a certain year, and I allowed him 
to have information in writing to that extent. 

Q. Were these letters signed by Mr. Solicitor Banfield? 

A. The note showing that Mr. Green was entitled was signed by Mr. Banfield. 
Green's letters were addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, and were referred 
by him to the Solicitor by indorsement, and the Solicitor referred it with recom- 
mendation to me, if I remember correcily. 

(). And on that recommendation, which you regarded as an order from the Soli- 


citor, you farnished information as to the railroads, which Mr. Green wanted to 
know about ? 


A. Yea. 

Q. Do you recollect about how many such railroads there were ? 

A. No; I do not recollect. Of course we have copies of those letters, and I will 
send them down to the committee. 

(). Did not the information which Mr. Green got put him absolutely in possession 
of the condition of the railroads in your office # 

A. He knew from that information how much they had been assessed and how 
much tax they had paid, and when he could find out how much money they had 
earned and how much dividend they had paid, and how much surplus they had, 
he could ascertain with certainty whether they had paid all the taxes for which 
they were liable. 

(. Mr. Green had been in your service for a long time? 

A. Yes; in Virginia. He was a very expert man. 

(). He spoke of having a patent of his own, but he declined to tell us what it was. 

A. It is very patent that that gave him all the information he needed. 

(). His patent seemed to be his power to get orders from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

A. It was in regular course of business, and the Solicitor, I suppose, felt bound 
to give them to him. 

Q. I have some trouble about this patent of his. His patent was his power through 
the Treasury Department to get intormation from you. Was he an oflicer of the 
Government ? 

A. After I got Mr. Banfield’s letter I assumed that he was. That letter said he 
was, 

I might go on to show in detail how the whole service of the inter- 
nal revenue was corrupted and subordinated to Sanborn ; how the 
officials were required to serve him ; how even the United States attor- 
neys became his hirelings. But time wouldfail me. The following 
letter from the Solicitor to Mr. Bliss shows how absolutely Sanborn 
was made master over the revenues and the revenue officials: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1873. 
_ Sir: In reply to your letter of the 15th and 26th ultimo, making certain inquiries 
in relation to the contract existing between the Treasury Department and Mr. J. D. 
Sanborn, I have to say: 

First. That you are hereby authorized to institute suit in any case presented to 
you by Mr. Sanborn arising under his contract, when, in your opinion, the facts 
presented justify the institution of suit. } 

Second. I doubt the expediency of enforcing the payment of penalties for failure 
to pay the tax to which you particularly refer, to wit, legacy and succession taxes. _ 

Third. It is proper that notice should be given to the collectors not to receive 
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payment in cases embraced in Mr. Sanborn’s contract. it being understood that his 
contract relates to claims which are not of record in wuy ot the collectors’ offices. 

Fourth. The contract provides that payment sha!l be isad > of the entire amount 
collected to the Secretary of the Treasury, who pays «uc «i tho same the amount 
due to Mr. Sanborn. You will therefore hand over x.! sums received by you, 


whether received on suit, by compromise, or voluntary payment, to Mr. Sanborn, 
who is accountable to the Secretary of the Treasury 


I have verbally requested Mr. Sanborn to cause copies of his contract to be made 
Lam, very respectfully, 
E. C. BANFIELD, 
Solicitor of Treasury. 
Geo. Butss, Jr., : 
United States Attorney, New York. 


It must not be forgotten that up to June, 1873, Sanborn, though a 
contractor, was a regularly paid official of the Government. I hold 
his monthly accounts in my hand, which show that he received 
from November, 1871, till June, 1873, $7,689.18 for pay and expenses; 
having from August, 1372, large contracts of his own to work up, and 
officials by the dozen, assigned to him besides. He sent his man, Fay, 
to Europe to work up customs cases in which he, Sanborn, was in- 
former, no man recommending him but Sanborn. I suppose nobody 
would; yet he was commissioned at once. Fay drew from the Treas- 
ury $2,726 in gold, in about four months. Gentlemen will, I hope, ex- 
amine his account; it isin the record. At Frankfort and elsewhere 
he spent forty dollars a day for board, and charged as railroad fare 
four times what it cost; he collected over $600 for samples, so called, 
which he says he disposed of as follows: 

Q. Isee here an item of $150 for samples and traveling. Whatare those samples? 

A. Samples of commodities. 

Q. What became of them ? 

A. I turned them over to the department. 
Q. To whom ? 
A. To Mr. Madge. 


Q. Do you know what Mr. Madge did with them ? 
A. No, sir; I do not. 


Q. These are all new things to me and I would like to understand them. T see 
here another item of £104 Os. 6d. for samples of damasks, huckabacks, linens, gloves, 
hosiery, woolens, &c., furnished by L. P. Bosworth. What did you do with them ? 

A. I gave them to Mr. Madge, a special agent of the Treasury. 

Q. That item of £104 0s. 6d. is without the duty being paid on, of course? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The whole thing reeks with corruption. 
House with further details. 

We did not prove that any of the money collected by Sanborn and 
his associates was paid to any of the officials of the Government. | 
care little where the money went; it was wrongfully taken from the 
people and the Treasury by the maladministration of law by the offi 
cers intrusted with its execution, and their unfitness for their posi- 
tions is almost as well established when they knowingly permit others 
to take public money wrongfully as if they had kept it themselves 
The loss is the same, the morality is not much better. Lam free toadmit 
that I have no idea that any of the money went into Mr. Richardson's 
pocket. I believe he is personally honest. 

Honesty, capacity, and fidelity are each indispensable requisites for 
public service. To be merely honest, that is, not to take bribes or 
rob the Treasury, forms an essential but a small part of what consti- 
tutes a good public servant. These traits may be admitted as incon- 
trovertibly true, and if it is shown that either from want of capacity 
or fidelity the money or property intrusted to him is being squandered 
on or by others, he should be dismissed as promptly as if he was a 
thief. He may be both honest and capable, but if he is not faithful, 
and by reason of his want of fidelity the public interests sufier, he 
should not be retained in place or power. Since my service here, I 
have known men who were strictly honest and perfectly capable, who 
were so unfaithful as to be wholly unfit for their position. 

Want of capacity or fidelity, one or both, are clearly, maysafely say 
indisputably proved, against the Secretary of the Treasury, his Assist- 
ant Secretary and Solicitor, in the Sanborn contracts to an extent 
sufficient not only to warrant but to demand their prompt removal. 
Nothing that I can say would add a feather’s weight to the terrible 
verdict rendered against them by the Committee on Ways and Means; 
a verdict all the more terrible because it was rendered exclusively 
on evidence furnished by themselves and their associates, at their 
own request; a verdict rendered unanimously by a committee cer- 
tainly of equal dignity and importance with any in the House, eight 
out of the eleven members of it being the political friends of the offi 
cials selected to take charge of the revenues of the Government, be- 
cause of their experience, intelligence, and justice. No light offense, 
no mere oversight or neglect, no blunder such as all men may make, 
would have called forth such language from such a committee as 
that which I propose to read: 


But I must not weary the 


The committee, feeling alarmed at the apparent looseness with which the law 
has been administered, were desirous of ascerteining where the responsibility 
rested, where it would seem to belong, soinewhere in the Treasury Department 
They have had before them the Seerctary, Assistaiit Secretary Sawyer, and the 
Solicitor of the lreasury. The Secretary gave but little information and exhibited 
an entire want of knowledge as to the manner of making the contracts, adminis 
tering the law, or of the provisions of the law itself. His only connection, so far 
as he could remember. with these transections, was in atlixing his signature to the 
various papers presented to him as a mere matter of ollice routine, without know- 
ing their contents. 

The Assistant Secretary disclaimed any particular knowledge of the law or con- 
tracts, and he in like manner affixed his signature as a matter of office routine. 
The Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, by their testimony, show that the papers 
were prepared by the Solicitor, thus indicating the responsibility upon him. The 
Solicitor, in tarn, testified that he is simply the law oflicer of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and a subordinate of the Secretary of the Treasury, without any power iu 
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regard to the administration of this law, except that expressly given by the Secre- 

tary; that he had consulted in every instance with the Secretary or Assistant Sec- 

retary of the Treasury ; that he had in all cases simply obeyed the directions of his 

iperior oflicers, and that the contracts and the various orders of the Department 
well known to the Secretary and Assistant Secretary. 


he disagreements and contradictions given respec tively by these gentlemen, as 


appears from their testimony, is a matter greatly dk plore d by the committee, as by 
it they are unable to fix upon any one, or anywhere, the responsibility for the mal- 
administration of this law; and they look with serious apprehension upon the ap- 


parent effort of these gentlemen to transfer the responsibility each from himself to 
the other 


W hile the committee. therefore. are unable to dete rmine where the re sponsibility 
rests, they cannot in justice to themselves ignore the fact that these three persons 
deserve severe condemnation for the manner in which they have permitted this 
law to be administered. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foster] in his very able speech 
the other day states his own conclusions thus: 

It is impossible with the evidence now before us to determine just where the re- 
sponsibility for the maladministrationof the law rests; but that it rests somewhere 
in the Treasury Department is the general verdict of all who have given this mat- 
ter their attention. The motive governing and controlling its administration Lam 
not yet able to understand; but Ide know that Sanborn has been permitted to col- 
lect taxes that could have been easily collected by the ordinary agencies, and the 
Treasury in its present depleted condition has been robbed of over $200,000, and 
this money has gone into the pockets of Sanborn. The Department permitting 
this irrerularity is deserving the condemnation of the people, and the officers con- 
trolling 1t are untit to remain in its charge. 

When such a committee feel compelled to use such language in a 
well-considered report to this House concerning the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury and his chief assistants, there is no escape from the conclu- 
sion, that their conduct has been highly reprehensible. No words 
could be used within the limits of parliamentary propriety, which 
could have made the charges of want of capacity and fidelity more 
distinct than those selected. Their disagreements and contradictions 
wud their efforts to transfer responsibility from themsel ves to the others 
is as direct a charge of want of truthfulness in their statements as 
could well be made, 

The criminal ignorance of the Secretary and his Assistant Secretary 
of the law and its administration, which ignorance they held up 
as a shield against the responsibility which they felt knowledge of 
their own acts would necessarily imply, was proof conclusive of an 
utter want of capacity, or fidelity, or both, rendering necessary this 
verdict and conclusion : 

While the committee, therefore, are unable to determine where the rerponsibility 


rests, they cannot in justice to themselves ignore the fact that these three persons 
deserve severe condemnation for the manner in which they have permitted this law 


to be administered. 


That sentence exhausts the English language; nothing can add to 
its severity. The committee might have used harder words but not 
stronger ones. When the committee say they deserve severe condem- 
nation a decent respect for public opinion would seem to require their 
prompt resignation. If they did not promptly tender it the President 
will come short of his duty to the country if he does not promptly dis- 
miss them, unless they or their friends on this floor will show that the 
charges of the committee are untrueor unjust. I stand here prepared 
to challenge contradiction of the conclusions arrived at by the com- 
mittee, and pledge myself to make good all that we have alleged. 
Each memberof the committee willdo so, Let the friends of these gen- 
tlemen defend them now, or let the admission be conclusive that they 
cannot—I will, if it is more likely to call out a defense, say dare not. 
Il am not here to use hard words or to deal in dennnciation or abuse ; 
I have no malice, indeed no feeling in thismatter ; but justice requires 
that I should lay the facts before the House and the country which 
rendered our report necessary. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question right here ? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. ELDREDGE, I am, as every one must be, profoundly im- 
pressed with the charges made against the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his assistants. They are beyond description terrible and wrong. 
But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] tells us that this 
Committee on Ways and Means have done their full duty, that they 
are right in this matter. He has presented a very grave question 
here, one which I would like to hear him upon with reference to my 
action upon this resolution. He has charged directly, and it seems 
to me he has sustained the charge, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is guilty of an impeachable offense. I say it seems to me that he has 
sustained that charge to the fullest extent. If that be so, I cannot con- 
eeive that the Committee on Ways and Means, rightfully described 
as he has described them, as men of ability, intelligence, and experi- 
ence, Will have done their full duty until they present to this House 
a resolution of impeachment of that officer. He ought to be im- 
peached, if the statements of the committee are true; and in my 
judgment that committee cannot escape the responsibility without 
presenting him for impeachment. We cannot, gentlemen of the 
House, and I say this for the purpose of calling my friend’s attention 
to it, we cannot kick a man or pull his ears because we differ with 
him or because he has done wrong. The Constitution provides a 
legrtimate and proper way by which we may proceed and have juris- 
diction of these officers, and not only remove them from office, but pre- 
vent them from ever again holding office of profit or honor. If the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] is right, and I have no reason 
to doubt that he is, I can vote to impeach the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. But I know of no law by which as one of a co-ordinate brane} 
of this Government I can kick him, or pull his ears, or pronounc 
him a rascal by law. 

Mr. BECK. The gentleman has taken a good deal of my time to 
make a speech. We have presented a bill to repeal the law; that jx 
all which we present now. In pressing that, we have shown thy. 
enormities that make it our duty to present that bill to the Honse. 
We ought not to ask Congress to repeal a law unless great wrony,s 
are done under it. We have shown the wrongs; we have laid ¢}). 
bill before the House, and that is all, Lrepeat, that is up now. Whey 
the question of impeachment or censure shall come up, then th. 
speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ELDREDGE] may {i 
very well. I am asking now that this law shall be repealed, th; 
these contracts shall be annulled, that the condemnation of th, 
Ifouse shall be placed upon that law and upon these contracts and 
upon the men who administer them, that the recurrence of these 
things shall be made impossible. That is as far as we are going now, 

Mr. ELDREDGE, I beg pardon of the gentleman; I thought tho 
resolution of censure was before us. 

Mr. BECK. Not at all; it is not before the House in any form. | 
say that whenthe Committee on Waysand Means do, as they were com- 
pelled to do, call attention to the facts, and say that they cannot tel! 
where the responsibility belongs because of the anxiety of these gen- 
tlemen each to shoulder it upon the other, and that they ought to he 
severely condemned, in my judgment they have made it impossible 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to retain his place or for the Presi- 
dent to keep him. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. The gentleman and I do not differ. 

Mr. BECK. It was only yesterday that I saw it stated that a poor 
engineer of this District, while yet on the witness-stand, at least not 
discharged, because he did not properly serve or swear for the powers 
that be, was dismissed in disgrace ; even while a witness before an in- 
vestigating committee of this House, That isall right, I suppose ; buat 
Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries and men high in authority who 
are defying the laws of Congress are to be sustained and retained. 
If they are, it will not be by my vote, if any censure I can put upon 
them will aid in removing them. 

The Secretary and his assistant have both taken special pains to 
throw the blame upon Solicitor Bantield. He appears frequently and 
prominently in these matters. But I do not intend to be led away, by 
throwing the responsibility upon a subordinate, when the heads of the 
Department are accountable. Mr. Banfield may be as culpable as any 
of them; but he is a subordinate. The chief officers are the respon- 
sible men. He had to obey their orders—he says he did. I do not 
intend to decide that he did not, in order to open a door for the men 
really responsible to escape at his expense. 

I contend that this law has been administered with reckless disre- 
gard of right and justice. That the officers of the internal revenue 
who ought to have had control of it were absolutely ignored, is 
beyond all question true. The facts proved I maintain unquestional|) 
call for the condemnation of this House. I am glad to say on behalf 
of the Committee on Ways and Means that throughout this whole 
investigation, while I deny that we have ever sought to traduce pri- 
vate character or to become a smelling committee, (as these gentle- 
men through their organ see fit to charge,) we have, regardless of 
party, marched up to the responsibility of this case, no matter who it 
hurt or who it helped, seeking only to get at the truth and to lay it 
naked before the House and the country. Every member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, as this record will show, as all the 
evidence verifies—every member of the committee, whether repub- 
lican or democrat, has desired to lay the truth bare before the coun- 
try. 

If the other committees of the House would stand up to their re- 
sponsibilities in the investigations with which they are charged with 
equal fidelity, it would be better for them as men, better for thie 
country, better for their party even, if they have only regard for 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, I have contended long and earnestly on this floor that 
most of the maladministration of public affairs, most of the corrup- 
tion, extortion, extravagance, and wasteful expenditures of the money 
of the people grows out of the disregard of law and contempt for legis- 
lative authority by the Executive Departments of the Government. 
All our pretenses of economy, or if you please all our honest and 
earnest efforts in that direction, by cutting down salaries, trimming 
here and pruning therefrom the meager wages paid to public servants 
high and low, are mere shams or senseless demagogery so long as we 
allow the Executive Departments to defy our power, and disregard 
with impunity our resolutions and laws. We would be considered 
silly idiots if we were seen struggling to save the dripping from thie 
spigot while the bung was out and the wine in the cake was flowing 
freely from the bung-hole, and we were not even trying to stop it or to 
right it up. ie 

We are brought face to face now in these Sanborn contracts wit! 
a palpable, glaring case of executive usurpation and disregard of law. 
I am glad it is made so plain that the facts can neither be denied nor 
defended even by the officials who did the wrong. If the labors o! 
the Committee on Ways and Means shall tend in any manner to cur! 
and check the evils of which I complain, we will have done good 
service to the country ; if we are only going to repeal this law, annul 
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these contracts, and boast before the country that we have given high 
evidence of virtue and morality by our prompt action in this matter, 
and quit reform here, our labor will fall far short of the great end I 
qin striving to attain. 

This is but one of many things of the same general character—an 
index pointing to other and even greater abuses. J have repeatedly 
urged that there could be no safety in the disbursement of the public 
money or in the management of our finances so long as punishment 
was not promptly administered whenever the law was violated. It 
ought to be ground for impeachment whenever an executive officer 
spends more money than Congress appropriates for any specitie pur- 
pose, or spends it so as to create a deficiency. it money enough is not 
furnished let the work stop, let the public business sutter, let the Rep- 
resentatives of the people take the responsibility for their acts; but 
make it an offense which will surely be punished if executive ofiicers 
undertake to override what they may consider or what may in fact 
be bad laws, and spend money which has been withheld or refused 
by Congress. 

“It is because we have not held officials responsible for derelictions 
of duty that such enormitiesas have been developed in these Sanborn 
matters are possible. The Secretary of the Treasury might well sup- 
pose that he would never be questioned, no matter what he did in 
that regard, when he saw what had been done and was being done 
with impunity every day in hisown Department and in all the others, 
not only without protest or remonstrance from Congress, but when he 
saw that the dominant majority in both Houses always became indig- 
nant and resisted even the inquiries which the minority from time to 
tine insisted on making, relative to executive abuses. 

When $4,282,000 could be taken out of the Treasury, as the Secre- 
tary shows has betn done during this year in violation of the plain 
provisions of the law of July 12, 1870, from old balances for the year 
1271, and the act be defended by the leading members of the House ; 
when quartermasters can sell property to the amount of $107,000,000, 
and not even tell Congress what debts they pay with it; when the 
proceeds of over four hundred ships can be applied as the Navy De- 
partment pleases without accountability anywhere ; when the Post- 
imaster-General can so arrange with straw bids and sham contracts 
as to enrich all his friends and retainers and expend $35,000,000 a 
year without accountability ; when millions on millions are annually 
squandered or stolen—that is a better word—by contractors, agents, 
and other harpies in the management of Indian affairs; when the 
Secretary of the Treasury has a “slush fund” of over $5,000,000 a 
year, todo as he pleases with, keeping his corps of useless staff officers 
and retainers by the hundreds around his own office; when he can 
lend for from three to six months $135,000,000 of public money to 
syndicates in violation of law, and issue $44,000,000 of greenbacks or 
any portion of that sum he pleases in known violation of his right 
and duty and again withdraw it at pleasure, and see all these things 
and others equally bad or worse, not only winked at but defended, 
justified, and sustained in these Halls by his party friends, no won- 
der he thought he could do what he pleased to gratify and enrich his 
friend, Sanborn. 

We have, however, laid bare the enormities of that law as admin- 
istered, and exposed the frauds, extortions, and robberies under it 
until even the Secretary had to say that it ought to be repealed 
unconditionally. Sanborn had to admit that he could say nothing in 
defense of it. No man in the House has yet ventured to sustain it, or 
to maintain the legality of the conduct of the Treasury officials under 
it. When the law is repealed and these contracts annulled, it will be 
time enough to discuss on this floor what our further duty will be. 

The lesson will not be lost. Executive usurpation will soon cease, 
when Congress determines to hold men to strict responsibility. Let it 
be known that want of either integrity, capacity, or fidelity in the 
management of public trust will be promptly exposed and surely 
punished, and Sanborn contracts and like wrongs will become im- 
possibilities. 

I said when I took the floor that I would prove by the record the 
charges I made, and would sustain the report of the committee by 
the proof. I have endeavored to use no argument not warranted by 
the evidence. The record is full of frightful facts which I have not 
even alluded to. Istated that I would be as moderate in expression as 
possible, for I confess to feeling a sense of indignation at the charges 
of the press, instigated as I believe from the Treasury, against my 
fairness as a member of the committee, as well as at the retlection on 
the committee whose cause in this matter is mine. 

_ Macaulay in his review of the Life of Lord Clive portrayed his feel- 
ings when before a committee of the British Parliament thus: 

He described in vivid language the situation in which his victory had placed him— 
a great prince dependent upon his pleasure, an opulent city afraid of being given 
up to plunder, wealthy bankers biddiag against each other for his smiles, vaults 
piled with gold and jewels thrown open to him alone. “ By God, Mr. Chairman,” he 
exclaimed, ‘at this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation.” 


I confess, Mr. Speaker, when I run my eye over the evidence, the 
orders, and the receipts now before me; when I know how careful I 
have been not to allow party bias to work injustice to individuals, 
and I had such a field as was opened up by the hardly-concealed rob- 
bery of the Treasury, and then look at the attacks which the Treas- 
ury officials have sought to make upon me and the committee I have 


a honor in part to represent, I, too, stand amazed at my own modera- 
ion, 


Invalid Pensions. 


SPEECH OF HH. H. STARKWEATHER, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 21, 1874, 


On the bill (7. R. No. 3421) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the year ¢ mung June 30, 187 


Mr. STARKWEATHER. Mr. Speaker, the total amount recom- 
mended by this bill is $29,980,000, and it should be a matter of pride 
to every patriotic citizen of these United States that this muniticent 
sum is paid to the loyal men who served in the Union Army, and to 
their widows and children, without expense to them. Even the 
expense of the vouchers and postage is paid by the Government. The 
expense of payment formerly, for a portion of the time under the 
several pension acts, was paid by the pensioners, as will appear by 
the following acts. 

By the joint resolution of July 17, 1862, agents received 2 per cent. 
on all disbursements made to pensioners, limiting, however, the com- 
pensation of any agent to $2,000 per annum. 

The act of June 30, 1864, provided that in addition to the com- 
pensation at that date allowed by law, “every pension agent dis- 
bursing $50,000 annually should receive not exceeding $500 per an- 
num for clerk hire, office rent, and office expenses; and every agent 
disbursing $100,000 annually, not exceeding $750; and for every ad- 
ditional $50,000, not exceeding $250 per annum for the purposes afore- 
said,” limiting, however, the compensation of any agent to the sum of 
$4,000 per annum. 

The act of July 8, 1870, authorized the compensation of agents 
prior to the date of the passage of the acts now in force; the act of 
September 29, 1725, directed the payment of pensions under such reg- 
ulations as the President should prescribe. 

It is not known by what agents or officers the earliest payments 
were made; but soon after the passage of the act above referred to, the 
commissioners of Joans are recognized as discharging this duty in the 
several States. This system prevailed until the Bank of the United 
States was chartered in 1816, when the duty of paying pensions was 
required of it without compensation. After the expiration of the 
charter of the United States Bank, State deposit banks acted as agents 
for paying pensions, to prepare the vouchers, and charged the Gov- 
ernment thirty cents on each voucher prepared and paid, out of which 
sum the postage on the voucher and the check remitted in return is 
to be paid by the agent. 

The smounts paid by the Government as compensation to all agents 
after March 1, 1869, were as follows: 


From March 1, 1869, to June 30, 1869....... cunts Keghahed skeen eawa aan $36, 563 86 
ee hy Dee, CP ON BI ran naducwdconwabnemvacnceusdewuneaun 129, 313 52 
eS Ed ss ote cvnsenctsbaiusecoabiedés 280, 190 20 
Rane Es Gere, BO UNO ON MEU dn cnn dobccucs cvseeeuawdudendeegunans 347, 379 72 
ee Bo UE POO ON BORD oaninécnckcenuntneadnsbdxeen nue cacwes 451,981 47 
From July 1, 1873, to November 20, 1873.2... cccccccccccccceccscesces 151, 697 96 


The amount paid for pensions for the year ending June 30, 1871, 
was $33,077,353.63; for the year ending June 30, 1872, $30,169,341 ; 
for the year ending June 30, 1873, $29,185,289.62. 

The act of February 20, 1847, allowed compensation to agents for 
paying pensions, limiting, however, such compensation to $1,000 per 
annum. ; 

Prior to the passage of the act of July 8, 1870, agents charged pen 
sioners who applied for payment in person from one to two and a 
half dollars, and in some instances larger amounts, for the preparation 
of vouchers. When payments were made on power of attorney, agents 
charged twenty-five cents and fifty cents for administering the oath 
and filling up the jurat. The actof July 8, 1870, relieved pensioners 
from this onerous tax on their pensions, 

In explanation I desire to have printed with my remarks the fol- 
lowing letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Third AvpITOR’s OFFIC! 
Washington, D. O., May 1, 1>74. 

Sir: The list of disbursements made by the pension agents during the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1873, handed you vesterd vy at your request, should be explained 

The act of July 17, 1862, allows 2 per cent., provided the amount of compeusation 
received during the year does not exceed the sum of 32,000. 

The act of June 30, 1864, provides an additional sum for ‘ clerk hire, rent of office, 
and office éxpenses,” in proportion to the amount disbursed, as follows: For the 
first $50,000, $500, and for every $50,900 additional, $250; provided the total amount 
shall not exceed the sum of $4,000. 

Theact of July 8, 1870, provides that agents shall within fifteen days immediately 
preceding the 4th day of March, June, September, and December of each year pre 
parea blank voucher and forward the same by mail to the post-ollice address of the 
pensioner, who on or after the above-named dates shall execute and return to the 
pension agent, who shall immediately draw his check for the amount due and for 
ward the same to the pensioner; and for such service he shall be allowed the sum 
of thirty cents for each voucher prepared and paid, including all postage, under 
this act. 

Before the passage of this act pensions were paid semi-annually instead of quar- 
terly as now, and he was allowed in addition to the compensation to deduct from 
the pensioner for each voucher executed a fee from twenty-five to sixty-five cents, 
and to charge the pensioner the necessary postage incurred. 

The agents are obliged to pay all the expense incurred in running the agency, 
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i such as clerk hire, rent of office, and all office expenses, so that the amount actually | The following table shows the fees, salary, and commission of each 
| ann pes by A te nts as compensation is about oue-third of the amount allowed | pension agent. It should be stated that while many of these agents re- 
| by the United States. ceive as fees, salary, and commission sums ranging from three thoy. 
i Very respectfully, ALLAN RUTHERFORD. Auditor. sand to eighteen thousand dollars, they pay out of this salaries of 
at om. H. H, Srauxweatuee. = = i : clerks, office rent, postage, and other expenses, leaving their net con)- 
House of Representatives. pensation as now reduced for the most important offices about $4,000. 
and for the less important offices from two to three thousand dollars. 
: sy the bill reported from the committee the fees for vouchers are | This reduction of fees is an important saving to the Government, an¢ 
reduced from thirty cents each to twenty cents, thereby saving in | should be placed to the credit of Congress in its endeavors to secure 
expense to the Government more than $60,000. | economy and reform in the public service: 
Amounts disbursed by pension agents during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, from Third Audiior’s office. 
a  ndiauiiae neice cevtiicienailasiaiaapseameamnaiiaiial nod eiaasaeimadabiiiegty aa canediieatertnediieinosiniaaiaiarertiiateniiinasisiiiiiliip Wtisisinnesa 
Artifici a| : . 1 Commis- a Contin- 
re « - te “ ” . ( } lar 812. | r; rs ees, 7 , - 9 ‘ 
Agent and locality. one | Invalids. | War of 1812. | Widows. Fees len. sation. gents. Total 
| | | - 
James Coates, Little Rock, Arkansas..........-- alae £50 00 $17,483 38 | §21, 229 09 $71,518 78 $580 20 $1, 833 33 $687 50 $184 80 627 08 
A. D, Thomas, Little Rock, Arkansas............ ss Si testi cccleitic el 2,819 10 3, 569 32 | 9,595 14 143 70 166 67 62 50 43 00 399 43 
Lb. ©. Rodman, Hartford, Connecticut............. ee 736 90 | 131,283 71 | 34, 606 15 260, 392 22 4,263 60 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 138 29 420 87 
li. ©. Bennett, San Francisco, California Pierced 1,001 89 34, 989 84 9,170 41 18, 944 66 407 40 1, 282 13 500 00 54 90 51 23 
: LD». C. Cox, Washington, District of Columbia.........| 2,794 75 257, 759 61 | 209, 493 56 | 262,119 538 5, 295 00 1,999 99 | 1,999 99 241 27 , 704 35 
i E. D. Porter, Wilmington, Delaware...........-.. ei 125 00 | 27, 433 83 | 3, 134 39 | 39, 376 88 593 10 1, 400 94 500 00 26 87 2,591 01 
iliram Iddings, Fort Wayne, Indiana.............--.. 709 05 1#7, 497 52 | 20,250 82 236,611 80 | 3,874 80 2, 000 00 | 2,000 00 156 78 3, 100 77 
©. W. Brouse, Indianapolis, Indiana eden tn .-| 1,854 45 349, 305 79 59, 341 02 | 520, 566 77 | &, 487 90 1, 666 66 | 1, 666 66 587 32 3, 476 57 
W. H. H. Terrill, Indianapolis, Indiana. isseanwn 550 00 106, 168 34 | 15, 262 37 | 148, 428 8&3 2, 490, 30 333 33 333 34 425 69 992 20 
Mark Tilton, Madison, Indiana....................... |} 893 40 137, 900 20 28, 246 51 242,150 38 | 3,825 00 2, 000 00 | 2,000 00 126 10 , 141 59 
David Blakely, Chicago, Ilinois...... 1,959 30 331, 752 90 34,744 88 | 339,489 36 | 7,116 30 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 | 6x1 99 769, 744 73 
Bb. M. Prentiss, Quincy, Ilinois......-. sevecseccesces| 60000) 165,898 @ 26, 885 18 216, 955 09 3, 580 50 2, 000 00 | 2,000 00 205 40 53 66 
William Jayne, Springfield, Illinois. ..................]...--- | 4,427 31 1, 343 97 | 9,401 78 75 90 222 22 Sn Phin 6 is beien 693 40 
: S. IL. Jones, Springfield, Illinois...... iiebeneulenbiie 709 30 | 169, 990 67 21, 807 08 209, 496 00 3, 723 60 1,361 11} 1,361 11; 141 45 590 32 
J. H. Moore, Springfield, Ilinois............. nebadew al 450 00 60, 881 03 | 7, 989 29 77, 620 99 1, 307 40 416 67 416 67 138 45 2) 5) 
0 a ae BE I NOD. - ccrinivepstecerecntuse ae 337 00 131, 644 48 | 18, 701 18 259, 354 43 3, 324 90 1, 166 66 | 1,166 G7} °161 19 916 51 
W. E. McMackin, Salem, Illinois.................. views 503 55 120, 414 05 15, 626 07 238, 013 19 3, 298 80 728 89 78 RO 222 78 9 656 22 
S. Geodrell, 1006 BiGimes, TOWB. .....cccocccccocccesse 200 00 33, 091 SY | 6,131 13 48, 501 26 656 70 733 32 250 00 47 O% , 611 90 
Lb. F. Gue, Des Moines, Iowa...... adhe te oor earn ar 775 00 83, 779 98 12, 058 62 118, 7#1 45 1, 776 60 1, 000 00 687 50 158 15 | 017 30 
D>. B. Wilson, Fairtield, lowa....-- ean ceckweaenede 518 50 137, 333 61 20,195 87 186, 124 50 3, 002 40 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 226 25 401 13 
Fi I I I och pe ckcncnkoe pabeknndy 452 47 144, 315 49 17, 200, 522 96 3, 363 90 2, 000 00 | 2,000 00 231 35 , 370 75 
ee Rt 1,317 45 135, 019 60 116, 484 50 2,187 90 2,000 00 | 1,500 00 205 65 268, 163 39 
\. H. Adams, Lexington, Kentucky.................- 406 95 66,610 40 243, 637 79 2 862 00 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 125 00 , 631 38 
W. D. Gallagher, Louisville, Kentucky............... 275 00 | 65, 909 03 177, 058 17 2,244 30 1,000 00 | 1,000 00 258 02 , 370 61 
i, BE. OY, AUSTEN, EAMGRGRY. <occwccccewnssccecn 150 00 | 68, 105 33 159, 992 20 2, 226 60 1,000 00 | 1,000 00 | 309 74 0,276 14 
hk. Hf. Isabelle, New Orleans, Louisiana. ............-.. 600 00 | 30, 599 03 44,095 23 | 770 10 2,000 00 750 00 201 50 335 64 
Pe ee 1, 550 00 15#, 998 72 912, 855 35 3,217 20 2,000 00 | 2.000 00 217 20 , 272 #1 
S. B. Morison, Bangor, Maine...... cisiraedbesennhcnel, ee ae 138, 417 05 197, 729 29 3,750 90 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 121 25 , 062 &4 
cieorge L. Beal, Portland, Maine Kvepebotinkhnesenswe | 413 25 | 175, 164 43 225, 254 23 4,499 10 2.000 00 | 2,000 00 213 38 , 305 25 
(. A. Phelps, Boston, Massachusetts ................. 2,278 50 527, 046 81 720, 859 88 13, 474 50 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 964 31 , 191 87 
Hi. Adreon, Baltimore, Maryland...................--| 1,112 20 126, 647 93 184, 784 73 3,370 80 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 228 91 . 971 24 
A. Kaichen, Detroit, Michigan .....................-- 1,095 88 | 290,100 01 398, 316 59 7.353 30 1,500 00 | 1,500 00 | 196 99 901 09 
Samuel Post, Detroit, Michigan esescaseoeesececees 400 00 | = 102, 274 76 134,926 55 | 2, 430 60 500 00) 50000) 123 % , 839 16 
Thaddeus Foote, Grand Rapids, Michigan...........- 977 20 | 97, 770 11 | 117, 493 20 2, 227 50 2,000 00 | 1,322 92 117 64 , bo4 64 
W.C. Ebert, Macon City, Missouri..................- 1, 125 00 | 131, 878 28 | 221,749 81 2,987 40 2,000 00 | 2, 000 00 123 50 , oat 94 
James Lindsay, Saint Louis, Missouri................. 1,005 60 | 132,471 84 | 202, 252 51 3, 777 10 1, 666 67 | 1, 666 66 306 37 , 928 17 : 
A. R. Easton, Saint Louis, Missouri ...... ee 150 00 | 35, 490 73 | 63, 044 40 | ®75 40 250 00 Sb ME Bones cuaces 9, GOL 30 i 
EK. MceMurtrie, Saint Paul, Minnesota................-. 551 71 | 117, 982 07 | 142,679 26 | 2279 70 2,000 00 | 1,500 00 210 49 | 76, 755 99 3 
J. 'T. Rankin, Vicksburgh, Mississippi..............-- 162 53 | 6, 359 10 ‘ 43, 429 78 | 437 70 | 1.64695} 50000} 12315 5. 068 24 y 
A. Smith, Concord, New Hampshire.................. 357 80 76, 798 71 | 2 } 212, 862 35 4,347 60 | 2,000 00 | 2.000 00 179 O2 , 366 38 q 
LD. J. Vaughan, Portsmouth, New Hampshire ......... 341 20 | 41,017 94 | , 6 66, 78339 1, in4 70 2,000 00 | = 750 00 | 33 07 , 679 23 3 
S. H. H. Parsons, Albany, New York................. 6,599 38 | 555, 777 29 | 1 752, 461 90 4.129 45 | 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 | 895 &4 9,013 77 { 
L. M. Drury, Canandaigua, New York................ 3, 278 36 558, 177 64 | i, 42: 651, 937 53 $ 10 2 000 00 | 2,000 00 490 79 , 632 72 : 
John Hall, Brooklyn, New York. .............+ecees-- 656 00 89, 863 68 | 42, 74 139, 771 05 20 1,625 00 | 1,625 00 | 552 95 25, 423 26 ' 
L. L. Doty, New York City, New York ne ae yeninewe el ig QD Leen 114, 766 18 32, 782 84 163, 070 51 70 | R33 33 833 33 | 150 ® 316, 641 64 
S. B. Dutcher, New York City, New York.........-..- 2,039 00 | 307,551 91 | 67,127 24 | 374,091 24 6,945 60 1,166 66 | 1,166 67 | 305 S52 | 760, 393 s4 
J. F. Rusling, Trenton, New Jersey ................. 928 00 233, O61 76 52,998 66 293,259 22) 9,441 70 | 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 | 337 63 590, 026 97 
©. H. Belvin, Raleigh, North Carolina..............- gomwcie aaah 15, 392 52 45, 539 87 69,718 86 | 770 70 | 2,000 00] 750 00 44 15 | 134, 216 10 
S. S. Caldwell, Omaha, Nebraska. ....................- 188 &5 30, 447 82 2,514 66 18, 253 15 | 379 80 | En lssobsnauns 32 95 | 53, 150 64 
Kk. W. Little, Santa Fé, New Mexico.................- 50 00 3,851 40 144 00 2,754 53 | 47 70 | ee 15 50 6,999 13 
C. BE. Brown, Cimoimmatd, Olbo . 0.22. cccccccccccceccs: 4,300 80 | 475, 768 89 | 87, 261 24 652,748 21 | 10,709 70 2,000 09 | 2.000 00 292 77 | 1,235, 081 61 
S. M. Barber, Cleveland, Ohio.................... onek meee Te 317, 373 25 64,250 27 | 365,239 76 | 6,816 60 | 2,000 09 | 2,000 00 | 146 46 759, 746 04 
John A. Norris, Columbus, Ohio............. <susee el ay ee ee 208, 991 85 | : | 441,739 38 | 7,935.00] 2,000 00 | 2,000 00| 505 74 831, 249 47 
Henry Warren, Oregon City, Oregon ...... saabien ah anaes | 5, 162 30 | 2 4,115 94 | 102 60 ree t... kes ea | 53 13, 400 03 
Il. G. Sickle, ae Pennsylvania. ...........- 11,060 82 | 952,059 10 OE, FO Biss oc cactacent 11,826 90 | 2,000 00 | 2.000 00 | 864 38 | 1,078,559 65 
>. R. B. Nevin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ........ i< pectaaeengae eee 50,244 71 | 1,271,886 03 | 11,544.00) 2000 00 | 2,000 00 | 369 94 1, 338, 044 6 
James MeGregor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania....... 2, 494 85 | 364, 980 85 61, 659 76 | 453.945 41 | 7,710 90 | 2000 00 | 2,000 00 | 306 32 900, 152 09 
C. R. Brayton, Providence, Rhode Island ............. | 1,300 00 | 7, 622 10 8, 184 48 9224322} 1411 80} 2.000 00 | 1,000 00 | 73 64 154, 435 24 
1). T. Boynton, Knoxville, Tennessee. ................ 80 40} 91,377 71 62, 003 60 293, 996 82 3, 390 60 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 | 163 15 455, 012 25 
W.J. Stokes, Nashville, Tennessee. ............ 2.2... | 124 02 | 26, O11 62 83, 742 41 | 118, 070 72 1, 570 80 | 1,500 00 | 2, 442 00 61 50 233, 589 07 
W. Y. Elhott, Nashville, Tennessee ................. kbc ete 5, 676 99 19, 779 11 | 30,085 16 | 430 50 | 416 66 | 263 58 42 55 56, 694 55 
J. L. Barstow, Burlington, Vermont.................. | 695 40 | 93, 034 34 18,613 47 | 117,184 14} 2409 60 2,000 00 | 1,137 50 225 62 235, 360 07 
Stephen Thomas, Montpelier, Vermont...............| 1,106 70 | 114, 692 64 26, 716 23 | 135, 015 78 2,897 00 | 2,000 00 | 1,500 00 | 270 91 94,199 265 
A. Washburn, Richmond, Virginia. .................. 100 00 | 22, 463 19 16, 029 34 46, 697 99 2.164 50 2 000 00 | 1,500 00 | 143 41 267, 098 43 
T. M. Harris, Wheeling, West Virginia .............. 1,757 23.| 154, 267 32 75, 560 64 270,926 23 | 4,701 30 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 | 161 78 511, 374 50 
J. A. Kellogg, La Crosse, Wisconsin.................. | 505 16 63, 616 O01 8,479 14 | 00,137 62 | 1,385 40 2,000 00 | 1,000 00} = 151 60 | 167, 274 93 
Ed. Ferguson, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ................ | 1,363 28 176, 543 59 15,370 86 | 252,181 24] 3,961 80 2,000 00 | 2,000 00 | 32 09 453, 452 26 
Thomas Reynolds, Madison, Wisconsin. .............. | 535 00 | 121, 257 76 16,102 57 | 189,995 54| 2,987 10 2,000 00 | 1, 750 00 | 140 15 334, 868 12 
; S. W. Brown, Vancouver, Washington ORION 0 cin sthcmeosscean 3, 898 11 759 99 1, 039 87 | 29 10 Se ticaacacded 13 00 5, 854 02 
74,056 33 10,579,954 62 | 2, 782,976 45 |15, 048, 423 31 | 258,753 15 | 107, 021 18 |91, 856 71 15, 493 96 | 28, 968, 540 71 
| ! | 
Reduction of the Army. than the habit into which Congress has fallen of annually unsettling, 
if I may use the expression, the laws and regulations governing it. 
It has come to such a pass that no officer, however long and faithful 
" rr . . ‘“” - e ca 
SPEECH OF HON. R. C McGORMICK, | bis service, however great the sacrifice he may have made for his 
; ee we ” ? | country, is assured of his position in the Army or of what will be his 
OF ARIZONA, rank or compensation. 
— y . a . at i is bill is Pc > a law it wi ality an 
) IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, I hope that if this bill is to become a law it will be a finality - 
we shall hear no more of a reduction of the Army or a change of thi 
ft May 29, 1874, laws relating to it, and have no further agitation calculated to demor- 
. i aed alize and depress an important branch of the public service. 
5 On the bill (H. R. No, 2546 Vv g for the gradual reductior he Army. 1 . ' 
ix (H. R. No, 2546) providing for the gradual redaction of the Arm; The Army is already very small for the great area of our country, 
sti Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, in my residence upon the front- | and at times, even recently, much of the frontier has been without 
. hi ~ jer I have been much with the Army, and have, I think, a fair knowl- | adequate protection for life and property, and settlement and devel- 
4 edge of its organization and work and the difficulties with which it | opment have been retarded to an extent not at all creditable toa 
| has to contend. No one of these is more fruitful in embarrassment | strong and progressive government. 
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But there are several features in this bill that should not under any 
cireumstances meet favorable consideration. ‘The proposition to pay 
the troops by checks strikes me as utterly impracticable and likely 
to work great injustice to the soldiers, especially upon the frontier, 
ond most of the troops should be there, if they are not there already. 

Banks are few and far between, settlements are frequently remote 
from the posts, and currency is never abundant. It will often be 
impossible for the soldier to have his check cashed without submit- 
ting to annoying delay and a heavy discount. In many instances he 
will have to trade out his check to his great disadvantage and cost. 

Of the thousands of checks to be issued many will be lost, con- 
stant trouble will come from the necessity of identifying the parties 
in whose favor they are made, and the labor of paying and record- 
ing the checks at the different sub-treasuries and depositories upon 
which they are drawn will call for the employment of quite as many 
men as may be saved to the Pay Department by the introduction cf 
this new method of paying the troops. 

The diffieulty experienced by merchants and contractors in the 
Territories in getting quartermaster and commissary checks cashed 
is sufficiently suggestive of what the poor soldier would have to go 
through in order to realize his monthly stipend, and the officers would 
fare but little better. Evenin the older States the payment by checks 
must be attended with more or less of inconvenience to the soldier, 
ond make him liable to imposition and extortion on every side. It is 
true that it is provided in the bill that the Secretary of War may in 
his discretion retain the present mode of payment in localities where 
the check system is found to work hardship to the troops, but with 
the proposed great reduction in the number of paymasters how can 
this be done? 

Other features of the bill seem equally objectionable and impracti- 
cable; but time will not allow me to make more than this generai ref- 
erence to them. The bill could not in my opinion, if it were so 
intended, be more inimical to the best interests of the Army and of 
the country than it is in some of its provisions, of course excepting 
that which opens promotion in the staff corps, which is just and de- 
sirable and I think should have been enacted into law long since. 

Upon the frontier, howeversuccessful the so-called peace policy, nay 
prove—and many of the reports regarding it are to say the least highly 
colored—there will for years to come be need of troops. Almost daily 
we have news of Indians leaving their reservations with hostileintent; 
and the presence of troops to hold them in check, and to punish them 
if they go upon the war-path, is a part of the President’s policy as an- 
nounced in the reports of the Interior Department and Indian Bureau, 
and commended to the people of the Territories. 

My friend from Wyoming [Mr. STEELE] informs me that within 
a few months past two new military posts have been established as 
an actual necessity in the Sioux country, and that in the face of the 
repeated assertion upon this floor thet the Sioux are at peace and troops 
no longer required to look after them. * 

For gentlemen like the member from Ohio, [Mr. BANNING, ] who 
think there should be no standing army in the United States in an era 
of national peace, I cannot do better than quote the well-put words 
of a gifted English writer : 

Though a soldier in time of peace is like a chimney in summer, yet what wise 


man would pluck down his chimney because his alinanac tells him it is the middle 
of June. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM B. READ, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN tnuE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1874, 
On the bill to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights. 


_ Mr. READ. Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor to adapt my remarks 
in a fitting manner to the occasion, and shall faithfully attempt to 
adhere to this rule, and at the same time it is a matter of great doubt 
as to whether I shall be competent to throw any light upon the all- 
important subject that I propose to discuss at this time, knowing 
full well that the subject, to my mind, has been ably and elaborately 
discussed by many on this floor who are profound in learning and 
erudition, during the present session, and by men of far more experi- 
ence than myself. But believing in the fitness of things, and the 
Justice that is due my own race, and the interest that should be felt 
by all who sympathize with the principles of civilization, and the 
building up and the maintenance of the once glorious country, I shall 
enter upon the discussion of the civil-rights bill, now pending before 
Congress, with a good degree of assurance and confidence, and am 
inclined to hope that I shall be able to give some reasons to the un- 
prejudiced mind why the civil-rights bill should not pass, and believ- 
ing that, should it pass and become a law, it will work a very great 
injustice, and be both prejudicial to the white and black races, and 
hope that, for the sake of peace, good order, and obedience to laws 
it will not be the misfortune of the country to have it emblazoned on 
its statute-books. 


The negro question has been, from my earliest recollection, a source 
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of distraction and discord, and has engendered more bad blood and 
sectional feeling than that of all others; and I had hoped that when 
the late terrible war was ended that question would be done with 
forever. But how sad my mistake! It seems to have become more 
potent, and has assumed a larger range than ever it did before. It has 
grown out of the hatred and political aggrandizement of the radical 
party, the party now in power. 

The anti-slavery party, an clement for many years before the late 
war, busied themselves with that peculiar institution, and waged an 
unceasing war upon the institution and the South, and in every con- 
ceivable manner directed their energies in a manner to destroy the in- 
stitution of slavery in the South. The ery went forth that it was a 
matter of impossibility for this country to exist intact, one-half free 
and the other half slave territory, and the institution was made the 
hobby and pretext for politicians, pulpit orators, and all to ride 
into popular favor and political power and position. It was urged 
and proclaimed everywhere in the North that the agitation of the 
negro question should never cease until the last shackle was stricken 
from every slave in the land, and that then a jubilee would come, 
peace and good will would reign supreme, and the promise was then 
and not till then should they cease agitating the question. 

Under these threatenings and threatened menaces, the people of 
the South found in many instances that their slaves were being made 
insubordinate, their rights and private property assailed, and they 
kept in constant dread and fear. Seeing the rapid increase and 
growth of the North and Northwest in population, and the increasing 
desire to wrest from them their property, by unjust legislation or 
otherwise, and believing that they had as much right to their prop- 
erty in slaves as had the northern man in his railroads or manufae- 
tories, they justly felt a very great jealousy. They could not brook 
the idea of losing their all, their little patrimony that had descended 
to them, and which had been entailed upon the South by those who 
vere then seeking to take it from them or destroy it in some way. 
They looked upon the radical party as a party that disregarded the 
written laws and compacts made and solemnly sanctioned by our 
forefathers, and that they, the radical party, appealed to a higher 
law, which law was undetimed, and every one was left to choose his 
own course and means of destroying the institutions of the South. 
Threats were made from within and without, and bands were formed 
to bring about insurrections among the negroes by the vandal and 
the lawless. The northern heart was brought up to red heat, and a 
large majority were ready to consummate, as they called it, the good 
work begun. 

The South, stricken with terror at the rapid encroachments made, 
and the radical party having obtained the reins of government in 
their own hands, with the Army and Navy to back them, naturally 
began to look to some means of self-defense and safety. Their 
resort and theory was to a peaceable secession, which proved to 
be a very fatal ene in the sequel. A war of four long years was 
fought, over one million and a half of men were from time to time 
summoned to arms, and over half a million of them to-day fill sol- 
diers’ graves. The South was ruined, the people impoverished who 
were ounce wealihy, the land drenched in blood, and the negro set free. 
Now, had that been the sequel of this great drama, and the people of 
the South been permitted to return to their avocations uninterrupted, 
a much better state of things would exist in that God-forsaken 
country. But no, sir; the radical party, flushed with the success 
they had had, as a giant filled with new wine, instead of trying 
to build up the waste places and restore the people to peace and 
happiness again, set to work to concoct all manner of obnoxious 
laws and reconstruction acts that would and could oppress that peo- 
ple, under the pretext of giving the negro his equal rights under th: 
laws, as they called it, and with them any and every means justified 
the ends. ‘The whole object was to perpetuate themselves in power. 
The negro must be enfranchised and become a voter and a lawmaker, 
Hoards of carpet-baggers were poured into the South, and all manner 
of schemes and frauds, of both a political and financial character, 
were perpetrated upon both white and black, 

They told the poor negro that the radical party had set them free, 
and that they were their friends, and that their old masters were 
their enemies and oppressors, and to place no confidence in them ; 
that their only object was to enslave them again. By which means 
they secured the negro vote entire, and the unbounded and unbridled 
hate of the negro toward the native whites. <A fearful state of things 
was the result, while the North at the same time were glorifying 
over the result of things, and husbanded the thought that they were 
the instruments that gave the song of freedom to all; and the promise 
went forth that the negro question was now settled forever and that 
they would receive the plaudits of the whole civilized world and the 
negro vote for their years of toiland strife in destroying the fair and 
sunny South. God help and pity them if they can take comfort and 
pleasure in such enormities! 

May we never be called again to pass through sucha war. It was 
one scene of carnage and blood for four long years. Thousands of the 
best men on both sides fell upon the battle-field, and thousands of 
wrongs were done and perpetrated under the plea of the necessities 
growing out of the war. It freed the slaves. The southern people 
accepted cheerfully the situation, and asked for peace ; but there was 
no peace, and my opinion is firmly fixed that the South has more to 
complain of since the war than they did during the war. - 
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When the war closed the South, in their poverty and rags, without 
means, went to work and tried to build up the waste-places and make 
a support for their wives and children. 

Many of the Southern States were induced to ratify the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution with the avowed promise by the 
Government, or those in authority, that if they would do so they 
would be restored to the Union with all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities that the other States had and enjoyed. Little did they 
apprehend at the time that they by that act were assisting in forging 
jhe chains that swept away from them the last vestige of liberty left 
them; little did they think that there was to follow what is termed 
the reconstruction acts, the enfanchisement of the negro to their 
great detriment, and the disfranchisement of themselves. The illit- 
erate negro was made a full-fledged voter and office-holder, and a 
conspicuous politician whose only privilege was to vote for and place 
in office the carpet-bagger. They performed their part of the drama 
most nobly, and under their guidance and the negro the native 
whites were not permitted to vote, or a large majority of them. The 
Southern States were plunged into endless debts, say near three hun- 
dred million dollars, the mouey stolen and applied to private purposes, 
railroads and private property confiscated, personal property taken 
and converted to private use without compensating the owner there- 
for. The citizens lived in terror, and in many of the States do yet; 
anarchy, rapine, and murder have reigned supreme, and no stability 
in the local government of many of the States. How grateful the 
South ought to be to the Federal Government for her many acts of 
kindness to them in reconstructing them! Such acts will never be 
forgotten by that noble band of people who have stood and borne 
with patience and anxiety all the many enormities heaped upon them. 

The action of the Federal Government in sustaining such a system 
of plunder against those people ever since the war is unparalleled in 
the whole civilized world. Napoleon, the great warrior, who dragged 
the plowshare of destruction over Europe, and destroyed his thou- 
sands of men and millions of property, did no greater injustice than 
has the Federal Government done the South. The inheritance left the 
people is a glaring spectacle. The South has been turned into a Hayti 
and a Mexico. Nothing but strife and contention are heard or seen in 
many of the States; the heavy tread of the soldier with his bristling 
bayonet and smoking cities are now heard and seen in some of the 
distant Southern States; good and law-abiding citizens are killed, 
who have no means of protection; they are fleeing from their homes, 
and seeking places of protection in a more friendly clime. 

What a terrible state of things is this in a civilized country, and 
all, too, attributable to and the off-shoot of radical rule. They sei 
the ball in motion and they keep it moving. ‘They claim to be the 
party of moral ideas and the party of progress. In what have they 
progressed since they have been in power! Simply they have made 
the South in the last fourteen years a wilderness and a desert. Where 
there were eight millions of people, rich, prosperous, and happy, 
there is now that number or more in poverty and rags, and living 
in astate of anarchy. They have created a national debt of over 
$2,000,000,000, ‘Their policy has created large State debts where 
they held the power; debts of railroads and corporations, indi- 
vidual debts, and debts of cities and towns, which total indebted- 
ness is nearly as much as the whole property of the country is 
worth, and besides which they have given to the country a currency, 
a promise to pay, depreciated in value, which has robbed the laboring 
people of the country of untold millions of their just earnings, and in 
addition to which they have imposed taxes and tariffs that have nigh 
ruined the country; and yet that party claims to be the party of 
progress and the great friend of the people! God save the mark, and 

deliver us from such rule. 

The party seems to have come to the conclusion that any means 
justifies their ends that will keep the radical party in power; they 
have created nearly sixty thousand oflices, quite an army, whose duties 
are to see in part that the people are strictly loyal and will vote the 
radical ticket. They do the most of the dirty work of the party. To 
make their position more secure, and leave no doubt on the subject 
as to the success and perpetuity of their party, they by fraud and force 
foisted upon the country the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and thereby secured to their party an accession of nearly one 
million of votes. The negroes are the most illiterate class of persons 
in the country; they vote like automatons; they vote as they are 
touched and moved by their party leaders. Subsequent results show 
that the party acted with a good degree of shrewdness in that, 
trom the fact that it is clearly shown that the present incumbent of 
the White House did not secure a majority of the white votes cast at 
the last election. The negro answers them a very valuable purpose ; 
but as soon as their services to the party is rendered, it has no further 
use for them as a class until the next election. 

Now, we are told that this political and physical death in the South 
is not complete ; that the fortunes of the radical party are waning, and 
something must be done to save its drooping fortunes or it will soon 
topple and fall to the ground—unless something new can be brought 
before the negro and the republican party in the North. The cry goes 
forth and is raised, “Let us open the gaping and bleeding wounds of 
the war and pass a civil-rights bill ;” or, in other words, a bill which 
means social equality, and that will save our ship in the drifting 
storm from the breakers, and will enable us to secure the offices this 
fall and the presidental election in 1876. 


I now propose to discuss the civil-rights bill that is pending 
before Congress, and beg the kind indulgence of the House whi), 
Idoso. Iam convinced that this bill, should it become a law and jo 
enforced, will have an effect upon the Southern States far more de}... 
terious than any law that has ever been passed by this or any othe; 
Congress. It will break up the common-school system in all t},. 
Southern States, and produce an interminable strife between the tw, 
races; and I now serve notice upon the republican party that the, 
will be held accountable by both races for this act, and an indignayt 
people will not submit to this and the many repeated outrages muc}) 
longer. We fancy that the handwriting may now be seen upon thy 
wall, and that the days of that party and those who support this 
bill are numbered. A terrible political reckoning is close at hand. 

The bill now pending and which has been discussed so elaborate], 
is in the following words: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Oongress assembled, That whoever, being a corporation or natural pei 
son and owner or in charge of any publicinn; or of any place of public amusement 
or entertainment for which a license from any legal authority is required; or of 
any line of stage-coaches, railroad, or other means of public carriage of passengers 
or freight; or of any cemetery, or other benevolent institutions, or any public 
school supported, in whole or in part, at public expense or by endowment for pub. 
lic use, shall make any distinction as to the admission or accommodation therein of 
any citizen of the United States, because of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not less than $100 or more than 25.000 
for each offense; and the person or corporation so offending shall be liable to thy 
citizen thereby injured in damages, to be recovered in an action of debt. 

Sec. 2. That the offenses under this act and actions to recover damages may be 
prosecuted before any territorial, district, or circuit court of the United States 
having jurisdiction of crimes at the place where the offense was charged to hav: 
been committed, as well as in the district where the parties may reside, as now pro- 
vided by law. 

The bill undertakes to do that which no other country has done 
before. It makes the Federal Government a kind of censor or over- 
seer over grave-yards, hotels, theaters, steamboats, railroads, &c.; or, 
in other words, it fixes a kind of police regulation over them, and | 
suppose that the authority and power given in the bill will be 
construed by the officers of the present party in power to authorize 
that detectives, retainers, and informers must be appointed to sct 
around hotels, travel on railroads and steamboats, attend grave-yaris, 
&c., to see that colored people have due regard paid them, and their 
civil rights fully meted out to them. Now imagine to yourself these 
many watchers at the grave-yards, hotels, &c., during their arduous 
duties in giving information of any little casualty that may occur, 
and the many little petty suits, prosecutions, and informations that 
will follow. It is nothing more nor less than a bid or preminm for 
perjury and crime. The citizen will be dragged from his home and 
vicinage, to be tried before a Federal court by irresponsible parties, 
at heavy costs and great inconvenience, only to gratify the caprice 
of the negro and aftord a little political capital for the radical party. 

By what right does Congress assume to impose this bill upon tlic 
country? They caniot find any warrant forit in the Constitution or 
its amendments. The friends of the bill contend that the right is 
found in the fourteenth amendment. Idenyit. It is not warranted 
by that instrument either in the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution. Then why all this ado about it? 
it is for no other purpose than to hold on to the negro as avoter, and 
another attempt, among the many, to produce and make a consoli- 
dated form of government of this, as has been the tendency and pur- 
pose of the radical party ever since its organization. 

The States under our form of government have the right, and sole 
right, to protect and guarantee the civil rights of the various citizens 
thereof, to fix and control the police regulations of each State for 
itself, and no power on earth has the right or authority to interfere 
with or control them in their action, provided said State or States 
have a republican form of government. 

That fact is fully established, I think, in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, (whose judges are of the choosing 
of the dominant party,) in what is termed the Slaughter-house case, 
that came up from New Orleans. That case grew out of a charter 
granted by the State of Louisiana to certain parties in New Orleans 
who owned a slanghter-house, which in fact was a monopoly and was 
so regarded by nearly all. Parties aggrieved applied to the State 
court for redress; the State court sustained the company, and an ap- 
peal was taken to the Federal court and an opinion rendered in the 
case, Which is as follows: 

Not only may a man bea citizen of the United States without being a citizen of 
a State, but an important element is necessary to convert the former into the latter. 
Ie must reside within the State to make him a citizen of it, but it is only neces- 


ar he should be born or naturalized in the United States to be a citizen of 
the Union. 

It is quite clear, then, that there is a citizenship of the United States and a citi- 
zenship of a State, which are distinct from each other, and which depend upon 
different characteristics or circumstances in the individual. ; 

We think this distinction and its explicit recognition in this amendment of 
great weight in this argument, because the next paragraph of the same section, 
which is the one mainly relied on by the plaintiffs in error, speaks only of priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens of the United States, and does not speak of those 
of citizens of the several States. The argument, however, in favor of the plaintiffs 
rests wholly in the assumption that the citizenship is the same, and the privileges 
and immunities guaranteed by the clause are the same. 

The language is: “‘No State shall make or enforce any law which shall_abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States.” It is a little re- 
markable, if this clause was intended as a protection to the citizens of a State 
against the legislative power of his own State, that the word citizen of a State 
should be left out when it is so carefully used, and used in contradistinction to 
citizens of the United States in the very sentence which precedes it. It is tooclear 
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for argument that the change in phraseology was adopted understandingly and 
with a purpose. - eas Seti £ the United Sts 

Of the privileges and immunities of the citizen of the Unitec States, and of the 
ivileges and immunities of the citizen of a State, and what they respectively 
ee. we Will presently consider; but we wish to state here that it is only the former 
ent h are placed by this clause under the protection of the Federal Constitution, 
wl that the latter, whatever they may be, are not intended to have any additional 
: mh ction by this paragraph of the amendment. — : rae 
If. then, there is a difference between the privileges and immunities belonging 
t va citizen of the United States, as such, and those belonging to the citizen of a 
Gs ate. as such, the latter must rest for their security and protection where they 
have heretofore rested, for they are not embraced by this paragraph of the amend. 
went. 

And they further say: 

But when, as in the case before us, these consequences are so serious, so far- 
reaching and pervading, so great a departure from the structure and spirit of our 
‘natitutions; When the effect is to fetter and degrade the State governments by 
subjecting them to the control of Congress in the eXeTCclse of power heretofore 
universally conceded to them of the most ordinary and fundamental character ; 
when in fact it radically changes the whole theory of the relations of the State and 
Federal governments to each other, and of both these governments to the people, 
the argunent has a force that is irresistible in the absence of language which ex- 
presses such a purpose too clearly to admit of doubt. 


It will therefore be observed that the question of the rights of the 
States was fully discussed, and that the fourteenth amendment did 
not confer or take away any right of a citizen of a State, and we 
may infer that by that opinion the internal polity and police regula- 
tionsof each State should be regulated by each State. The only effect 
that amendment has, so far as the citizen is concerned, is that the 
State is prohibited from doing certain things therein specified, and 
until a state of case does arise in that of making a distinction among 
her citizens. When that amendment was framed and became a part 
of the Constitution I do not suppose that it was in the remotest de- 
vree thought that the Federal Government, by an act of Congress, 
could confer upon the negro, as a matter of right, the privileges of 
mixed common schools, free access to churches, grave-yards, boats, 
railroads, theaters, &c., and it has been left to the more modern sages 
to give that interpretation. 

The Judiciary Committee of this House, in their report onthe woman 
suffrage question, in January, 1871, say: 

The clause of the fourteenth amendment, ‘‘ No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States,” does not, in the opinion of the committee, refer to privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States other than those privileges and immunities em- 
braced in the original text of the Constitution, article 4, section 2. The fourteenth 
amendment, it is believed, did not add to the privileges or immunities before men- 
tioned, but was deemed necessary for their enforcement as an express limitation 
upon the States. It had been judicially determined that the first eight articles of 
amendment of the Constitution were not limitations on the powers of the States, 
and it was apprehended that the same might be held of the provisions of the second 
section, fourth article. 


It will be seen that that learned committee took the same view of 
the question as did the Supreme Court. 

At the same term of the court the case of Bradwell vs. The State 
of Illinois came on to be heard, and was decided. The plaintiff in 
this case Was a woman. She applied to the supreme court of that 
State for a license to practice law, which the court refused to grant 
her. She claimed the right under the fourteenth amendment. The 
case was brought to the Supreme Court, who decided the case against 
the plaintiff. The opinion is as follows: 

In regard to that amendment (the fourteenth) counsel for the plaintiff in this 
court truly says that there are certain privileges and immunities which belong to a 
citizen of the United States as such; otherwise it would be nonsense for the four- 
teenth amendment to prohibit a State from abridging them, and he proceeds to 
argue that admission to the bar of a State of a person who possesses the requisite 
learning and character is one of those which a State may not deny. 

In this latter proposition we are not able to concur with counsel. Weagree with 
him that there are privileges and immunities belonging to citizens of the United 
States in that relation and character, and that it is these, and these alone, which a 
State is forbidden to abridge. This right in no senso depends “en citizenship of 
the United States. It has not, so far as we know, ever been made in any State, or 
in any case, to depend on citizenship at all. Certainly many prominent and dis- 
tinguished lawyers have been admitted to practice both in State and Federal courts 
who were not citizens of the United States or of any State. But on whatever basis 
this right may be placed, so far as it can have any relation to citizenship at all, 
it would seem that as to the courts of a State, it would relate to citizenship of the 
State; and as to Federal courts, it would relate to citizenship of the United States, 

rhe opinion just delivered in the Slanghter-house cases renders elaborate argu- 
ment in the present case unnecessary; for, unless we are wholly and radically mis- 
taken in the principles on which those cases are decided, the right to control and 
regulate the granting of license to practice law in the courts of a State is one of 
those powers which are not transferred for its protection to the Federal Government, 
and its exercise is in no manner governed or controlled by citizenship of the United 
States in the party seeking such license. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the argument on which the judgment in those cases is 
founded. Itis suificient to say they are conclusive of the present case. 


This case is equally as strong if not stronger than the Slaughter- 
house cases, and I am led to the conclusion that a different construe- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment is in violation of the intent of that 
instrument itself, and that no such power was conferred upon Con- 
gress by that amendment, as is contended for by the friends of the 
bill, Then, if not conferred, it is reserved to the States or the people. 
Articles 9 and 10 of the first amendment to the Constitution are as 
follows: 

ArtT..9, The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Art. 10. The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 


oe by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
Copled 
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The Constitution further provides that the citizen of each State 
shall be as follows: 
The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 
That clause of the Constitution has been ably construed by Justice 
Washington in the case of Cortield vs. Coryell,as far back as 1823, who 
answers the question, ** What are the privileges and immunities of a 


State ?” 


We feel no hesitation in confining these expressions to those privileges and im- 
munities which are, in their nature, fundamental; which belong of right to citizens 
of all free governments, and which have at all times been enjoyed by the citizens 
of the several States which compose the Union from the time of their becoming 
free, independent, and sovereign. What these fundamental principles are it would 
perhaps be more tedious than difficult to enumerate. They may, however, be all 
comprehended under the following general heads: ‘“ Protection by the Government, 
the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the right to acquire and possess property of 
every kind, and to pursue and obtain happiness and safety; subject, nevertheless, 
to such restraints as the Government may justly prescribe for the general good of 
the whole.” 

And I will say further that any privileges named in the civil-rights 
bill before the adoption of the fourteenth amendment was derived 
by those who enjoyed them exclusively from the State of which they 
were citizens. 

From all the facts before us we are driven to the conclusion that 
while the decision of the Supreme Court in the Slaughter-house cases 
and the case from Illinois, and the Constitution remains unchanged, 
Congress has no right or power to legislate upon the subject of 
civil rights, and if it shonld do so it will be a palpable usurpation 
of power not warranted in the Constitution nor demanded by the 
country. ; 

Now, what legal right has the white man that the negro has not ? 
Why, in many instances the negro has many more rights than the whites 
and are more privileged than the whites. The key-note to this whole 
crusade is that it means, and is intended to effect and produce, equal- 
ity of races in a social point of view; and no one understands it bet- 
ter than the negro. Why the many inecetings of the colored people 
in this District last winter, declaring their equal rights, and in a 
word social equality? Look at Tennessee. The negroes held a large 
State mass meeting a few weeks since and denounced those who 
opposed the civil-rights bill, among whom was Senator BROWNLOW, 
one of their own chosen officials, 
lows: 


Some of the resolutions are as fol- 


Whereas there is now a bill before the Congress of the United States conferring 
on the colored citizen civil rights, and as it is our duty as men to arrange for the 
perfect development of posterity means of instruction, we call the attention of the 
Congress of the United States to the fact that the public institutions of Tennessee, 
in point of principle and practice, are anti-republican and proscriptive, and that 
their tendency is to breed discord between the citizens and the spirit of caste and 
hate: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we most respectfully ask the passage of the civil-rights bill as 
introduced by Hon. Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, and reported by the Judi 
ciary Committee, containing the provision of impartial education afforded us by 
the public schools of the country and to our children, as the most potent power to 
develop republicanism and love of country, good fevling, and personal regard mutu 
ally. 

itesolved, That the institations endowed by the General Government be so regu 
lated that the colored citizens shall be admitted to them impartially in proportion 
to their population, and that provision shall be made to carry out the appointment 
of this dassot citizens. 


Now, what does all this mean but mixed schools and perfect social 
equality? It is nothing more or less; and the next step will be that 
they will demand a law allowing them, without restraint, to visit the 
parlors and drawing-rooms of the whites, and have free and unre 
strained social intercourse with your unmarried sons and daughters. 
It is bound to come to that—there is no disguising the fact; and the 
sooner the alarm is given and the people take heed the better it will 
be for our civilization. I am no alarmist; I speak from conviction. 

Let us pursue the resolutions of the Tennessee meeting a little 
further, and see whether they do not mean social equality. The fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution were also adopted ; 

And whereas our fellow-citizen, David Galloway, of the State of Tennessee, and 
a citizen of the United States of America, is now condemned to a felon's life 
through the barbarous decisions of the unjust code and constitution of the State of 
Tennessee, for having ir civil life married, by the laws of Tennessee, the wife of 
his choice, a white woman of mature age, and every way competent to contract 
with whomsoever she pleased ; and whereas his marriage was in conformity with 
his privilege as an American citizen in the land of his birth, with his heart loyal to 
the tlag of his country, an ex-Federal soldier who fought to sustain, during the 
war, the Union and Government of the United States ; but who, since he returned 
to civil life, has been outraged by the judicial farce of a trial in two courts of Ten- 
nessee, and deprived of his liberty and divested of his manhood and the enjoyment 
of his personal rights: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, his fellow-citizens, feel bond with him in the outrages he has 
received, and do pledge our efforts to raise suflicient means to employ counsel to 
bring his case before the Supreme Court of the United States and vindicate the 
rights of the colored citizens of Tennessee to the civil rights of marriage with 
whomsoever they may contract and choose, and strip him of the outrage and odium 
placed on him and us by the unjust and barbarous constitution and laws of Ten- 
nessec, 

Many other resolutions of a similar character were passed at tle 
same meeting, and are too lengthy to be inserted here; but enough is 
shown to place the question beyond doubts as to what the negro 
means by civil rights. It is perfect social equality of the races in all 


the departments of life ; and should it be attempted to be forced upon 
the whites in the Southern States, it will be the death-blow to the 
common-school system and the degradation of the whole country. 
Anarchy and bloodshed will follow in its wake, a war of races will 
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ensue, and the great sufferers will be the colored race, Some few of 
them, to their credit be it said, are opposed to the civil-rights bill. 
They are sensible ; they see the effect it would produce, and they find 
that it is fraught with evil and mischief, and that no good will result 
from it to them as a race. 

The Rev. Mr. Derrick, a colored Methodist minister in the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, the other day, in addressing his congregation, 
said: 

From information received, the Government now contemplates the passage of a 
bill in which the coeducation of the races is to be att nee Now, I may be 
frowned at by my own people, but, regardless of frowns and consequences, I will 
say the moment snch an enactment appears on the statute-book the public-school 
system in the South will receive a blow that will cause its death, and no power this 
side of heaven can infuse life into its dead carcass. Then who will be the losers, 
the blacks or the whites? I need not tell you. That I leave you to answer and 
ponder over. Jam anxions forthe days to come when caste will be abolished ; but 
the teachings of two hundred years cannot be forgotten in ten or twenty years. I 
will look forward with gloomy anticipations if such a law is passed. Why, how 
long would such a system be maintained in the fifteen ex-slave States? Just as 
long as would be required to go through the forms of law needed to destroy it. 
Some bring the lawfulness of the bill in question; but all things that are lawful 
are not expedient. Asa negro, lam with you as far as consistency will allow me. 
There are to be found in the South over one million colored children attending 
schools. Are we prepared to furnish means to continue their education when these 
States refuse to impose taxation for school purposes, which they will surely do? 


He takes the sensible and rational view of the question, and his 
prediction will be appreciated, and will meet the commendation of 
all thinking and reasonable men of the country. 

Now let me say, in conclusion, to my republican friends, stay your 
hands, and Jet this cup pass, or you will be the instrument that will 
entail more horror and crime upon the country than ever has been 
done before. The white race must be the ruling class in this country. 
I am willing, and will assist, in giving the negro all of his civil rights 
under the law that is necessary for his peace, happiness, and security ; 
but [am not willing to give him social rights, and I shall use every 
means in my power to prevent it. Let us stay this hand of persecu- 
tion and oppression, and all enter anew in the race to build up and 
make our country one of the greatest and grandest in the world. 
Quit this sectional strife, and deal fairly and justly and temperately 
with each other, and a better destiny will await us. 


Customs and Internal-Revenue Laws. 


SPEECH OF W. C. WHITTHORNE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1874, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 3572) to amend existing customs and internal-revenue laws, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE, Mr. Speaker, the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in asking the attention of the 
House to the consideration of the present bill authoritatively said, in 
substance, that the changes made and proposed in the existing tariff 
laws bv his committee were few, slight, and immaterial, and so far as 
the amount of revenue to be derived therefrom was concerned, its 
sum was nothing. So, then, the sinking-fund pledge of the Govern- 
ment is to remain dishonored ; the demand of the country for relief 
is to be ignored, and doubt, uncertainty, and distress are to rest upon 
the industries of the people, at least until another election shall de- 
termine for the guidance of this committee in what quarter sits the 
wind. 

And is this the statesmanship of the republican party? Pro- 
foundly surprised must the people be that after months of labor so 
little is accomplished by a party whose majority is such as to give 
them full and unembarrassed control over every question likely to 
affect the destinies of the Government. 

Indeed, sir, when you look back but two years to the promises 
made by those who (lien had and now have control of the Government ; 
to the defiant boasts they made of their management of our finances; 
to the grand results pro..i ted of the redeeming virtues of the syndi- 
cate; to the mon hly s'a ementsof the large reductions of the public 
debt furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury, all leading the peo- 
ple to believe that they were to be relieved of the heavy and onerous 
taxation under which they were and are Jaboring, the country must 
be startled at “the entertainment to which we are now invited.” 

Recognizing the distressed condition of all branches of industry, 
the paralysis that has seized trade and commerce, and the want of 
employment to labor, it is serious and pitiable that no relief is to be 
tendered by those who have heretofore professed to have the power 
to do so much. 

Sir, is it possible that the Committee on Ways and Means can dis- 
cover no relief? Have they no policy to submit to the country? 
Shall the Government credit be dishonored and the country bank- 

rupted under a “ Micawber” policy? Is it not cruel mockery that 
they sheuld bid us “ wait for something to turn up?” 

Sir, ought not the committee to recognize the fact that the country 
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is wearied of class legislation, is sick of favoritism and sectionalic» 
in your tariff, and at-once address themselves to the task of relieyiy. 
the people of the payment of bounties and pensions to those w),,. 
have for long years enjoyed them under the name of protectigy + 
How onerous and heavy these have been and are I need but to quote 
the words of a distinguished member of that committee, used jy » 
speech delivered at the last session of Congress, and who 1s now . 
member of that committee as well as a leading member of the repub- 
lican party. 

Says Mr. BurcHARD, (to whose speech I refer,) in a table evidently 
prepared with great care, the tariff pensions paid by the country ay 


are 
per annum, as follows: 


Tariff pensions. 








Value domes- § 
Articles. tic produe- Duty. Increased : 
tions, 1870. Cost. i 
| 
ee ea eee ae ee Sa a 7 / 
ce a a $165, 000, 000 | 40 per cent..| $51, 241. an - 
Dh 2-5. ch sgceineeReenbeeness as aknee *1, 850, 000 | $7 per ton. .. 12, 950. O60 I 
Beth hsncceencecesecesce chemepagwansncnd %, 000, 000 | GO per cent. 11, 250, 000 ; 
Dd ouiaceeb esos eee Gknntan whee canal #2, 239, 500 | 101 per cent 1, 431. 687 
SN hes to dile sacs ad ee ia hceas einige dts ae tral dein oat sree 1, 063. 000 
NS an eid eg kes bist Sedinkies $hnenn 76, 000, 000 | 69 per cent..| 50, 286, O09 ’ 
Railroad iron ............ advhennepeses nn 620,000 | $7 perton...| 4,340, 009 
ED Rv nse0s senesnnscanssceseoeses 710, 000 | $13 per ton..| 9, 230, 000 
DCA ch cendermibiansaicsrenenstearaeeas EGE Es os eke emawene 2, 387, 349 ; 
hee bnen pe bsudecerceensssnvesendunere t 21, 216, 802 | 20 per cent..| 3,536, 132 j 
—— sii ci nat i a at : 
* Tons. +t Census of 1860. 


These facts might be told in other words, but they could not be 
presented more strongly. While it is true that the tariff has been 
reduced 10 per cent. since the date of that speech, yet the principle 
has not been at all affected. 

The truth is, that the immense amount paid by the people that 
goes into the pockets of the manufacturers of the country under the 
guise and sanction of your protective revenue laws, if applied direct |, 
to the payment of the national debt, would in buta few years totally 
extinguish it. 

But it is urged that our public debt must be met. 
can only be paid by taxes derived from the people. This debt is an 
admitted charge upon the life of the nation. It is not all, I submit, 
upon the brief span allotted to its:present inhabitants. It is wrong 
to crush them with its weight. They only owe their part; our sue- 
cessors to-morrow must and should meet theirs. How should this be 
done? It is but just to levy only such an amount of taxes as will 
equitably discharge our part of it. What is that equitable part? | 
answer, just that proportion of our surplus capital that we can part 
with without detriment to our present pursuits or injury to the inher- 
itance we leave to our successors. 

In the appropriate language of another, “ High taxes increase 
prices, create social inequalities, discourage small industries, estal- 
lish monopolies, and are a temptation to fraud.” Can the truth of 
these words be disputed? Does not the present condition of the 
country attest their verity ? 

Notwithstanding the door of the workshop is closed, that almost 
universal bankruptcy threatens us, yet the unemployed laborer and 
the poor everywhere find the price of food, shelter, and clothing high. 
Notwithstanding large manufacturing establishments are being re- 
opened or never submitted to the panic, yet small establishments ani 
industries have perished or are perishing’ Notwithstanding the rich 
are comfortable and see no occasion for alarm, and believe, or affect 
to believe, that all is well, and that neither change in tariff nor cur- 
rency is necessary, yet the poor are becoming pocrer. New England 
prospers while the South and West languish, and the measure of 
social inequality is increasing; and as these facts are passing, vast 
combinations in wealth amounting to monopolies are being mace. 
To be among the favored is it surprising that fraud should become an 
instrument ? 

Your taxes are high, becanse you would foster, enrich, and protect 
by “bounties and pensions,” as the gentleman from Lilinois calls it, 
a favored few and a favored section of the country. If you would 
reverse this and do equal justice to all, you would remodel your tari‘!, 
collect your taxes simply in the interest of revenue, and just thai 
amount of revenue demanded by the interest and gradual payment 
of your debt and an economical administration of the Government. 

Let it bear upon all sections, all capital, and all industries alike. 

This thought brings me directly to some reflections upon a proposi- 
tion I had the honor to submit at an early day of the present session. 
It was a bill to repeal the tax upon distilled spirits and tobacco. 
This proposition wassubmitted before the Secretary of the Treasury hac 
informed this House and the country of the apprehended deficiency 
in the revenue, and was put forward under the influence of the pre- 
dictions made by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the Forty-second Congress of what the country 
might expect from the changes then being made in the tariff, and 
the predictions made by the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. A revenue of about three hundred and fifty 
millions was promised by the chairman of Ways and Means from the 
tariff of 1872, and a reduction of expenses for 1876 to two hundred 
and thirty millions by the chairman of Appropriations, 


Granted ; yet it 
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Taking this general basis, and not believing it as either just or 

olitie to pay so much of the public debt as was contemplated by a 
arge surplus of taxation, I believed that the major portion of the rev- 
enue derived from the tax upon distilled spirits and tobacco could be 
dispensed with, and whatever deficiency might exist by its repeal 
could be and should be made up from the possessors of the capital of 
the country, namely, banks, raiiroads, insurance, and other corpora- 
tions. 
oo of the ablest and most profound students of political economy 
said long since that “taxation ought to be levied at the time or in the 
manner in Which it is most likely to be convenient forthe cont ributor 
to pay it.” Taking this most wise rule, which commends itself at 
once to the approval of all just men, together with the injunctions of 
the Constitution, Iam prepared to maintain that the tax upon dis- 
tilled spirits and tobacco 1s unjust and wrong, and should for this 
very reason be repealed, 

lt is not the meaning of your Constitution and form of govern- 
ment to select one industry and not allfor taxation. Nor is it in the 
meaning of that instrument that the burden of taxation shall fall 
exclusively upon one section or one clime and not upon all. Nor is 
it in the meaning of that instrument that the product of one man, 
and not all, shall be taxed for the support of the common Govern- 
ment. You are expressly prohibited by the Constitution from levy- 
ing a tax upon exports, and yet in this given tax you do so. 

Permit me for a moment to invite your attention to the injustice 
especially of the tobacco tax. Turning to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for 1873, I find he reports 116,440,934 
younds as the actual product of manufactured or taxable tobacco for 
the year 1873, and there was but little beyond this, because no one 
could sell unless to a licensed dealer. Now this quantity estimated 
at a fair value per pound, without taxation, say 30 cents, would 
make the sum of $34,932,220. What, suppose you, this sum of the labor 
of a few of the States of your Union was taxed? In the same report I 


ner of its enforcement, cheapen the cost of its collection, and you 


; will be enabled to receive more in amount at less rates than you new 
impose. 

When you come to regard the immense amount of taxation paid 
annually by the people of the United States for the support of their 
national, State, and local government, amounting in round numbers 
to $700,000,000 per annum, and to realize the truth of the axiom in 
political economy that taxation is the abstraction of the capital of 
the country, and that every interest in the country is being prostrated 
in this abstraction of capital, it seoms most strange that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means should hesitate in recommending a line of 
policy which would relieve the industries and labor of the country 
from the weight and burdens of protection and class legislation, and 
under which these industries and this labor are coerced into the pay- 
ment of millions to foster and enrich the favored few. ; 

No substantial relief can come to the country until these weights 
and burdens are removed. The labor and industry of the people 
demand emancipation from these oppressions. They demand freedom 
and equality. This can only be had by adopting a strictly revenue 
policy. Do this and relieve them from the thralldom under which 
they labor, growing out of your currency laws, and you will have 
solved the problem of cheap transportation. And again upward and 
onward will be the progress of American commerce, American indus- 
try, and American institutions. 


State of Louisiana. 


SPEECH OF HON. OLIVER P. MORTON, 





jind the Commissioner says it yielded “a grand total” of $34,326,303.09. 
One hundred per cent.!) Does not the very statement show that it is 
too heavy? Its injustice becomes more apparent when you reflect that 
other industries are not taxed; that other sections escape its weight, 
its annoyances, and vexations; that it goes to the payment of an un- 
taxed bond, which “bond is capital to him who holds it, and a tax to 
every one else.” To the payer of thistax must and does come the 





OF INDIANA, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 16, 1874. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 445) to restore the rights 


of the State of Louisiana— 


Mr. MORTON said: 












retlection that while others enjoy the protecting smile of the Govern- 
iment he is punished with the weight of its frown. Add, then, the 
fact that it is enforced by agencies expensive, unusual, and cerrupt- 
ing, and you will concur with me that its repeal is demanded alike 
by justice and sound policy. 

But, sir, if the magnitude of your debt and the necessary cost of 
the administration of the Government will not enable you to dispense 
with this odious tax, then I have respectfully to insist that you re- 
lieve it of its oppressive and vexatious features. In its collection 


Mr. PRESIDENT: The bill introduced by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. CARPENTER] provides that on the fourth Monday in May an 
election shall be held in Louisiana for governor, lieutenant-governor, 
all the State officers, and for members of the Legislature; that this 
election shall be held under the direction and authority of an officer 
to be appointed by the President of the United States; that that 
officer is to appoint commissioners or agents in the different parishes 
and precincts of the State to conduct the election, the election to be 
conducted under regulations to be prescribed by this officer, and 


proceed upon the idea of honesty among the people, and follow reg- 
lations and agencies to which they have been accustomed. Do away 
with spies, intormers, and detectives, and the support these agencies 
derive from foree. Adopt the license system entirely, and let each 
person engaged in the trade report the amount either of sales or of 
capital employed, and grade your tax upon that. Following this 
idea, which I have not now either time or opportunity to elaborate, 
you can dispense with an army of office-holders; you will cheapen 
the cost of collection and make the payment easier and more accepta- 
ble in manner to the tax-payer. 

The tax required of the producer, thongh he should not engage in 
trade or be an actual dealer, and the requirement that he should sell 
alone to a licensed dealer, in its enforcement amounts to a gross out- 
rage. A very large number of persons who raise tobacco, less than 
$100 in value, are cut off from payment of rent in kind, the adjust- 
ment of their accounts for family supplies, and exchange for the 
necessaries of life, because they live remote from licensed dealers to 
whom alone they can barter or sell. Were I to recite the details of 
the enforcement of the penalties for a violation of the laws in this 
respect, its cruelty and hardship would account for the disfavor with 
which the people, especially the poor, regard this law and the ear- 
nesthess with which they demand its repeal. Will the Committee on 
Ways and Means give their attention to this complaint? It can be 
remedied without materiaily affecting the revenue. In fact, the reve- 
nue may be increased by reducing the amount of license tax required 
of the retail dealer. 

The small retail dealers in tobacco are, under operation of the exist- 
ing law, driven from the trade, and the use of tobacco is becoming the 
luxury of the rich. Indeed, in this and other respects, the tobacco 
tax seems to have been framed with the view of favoring the large 
dealers and in the interest of the manufacturers at the expense of the 
producer, 

It is especially in this connection that I would commend to the 
consideration of the committee the wisdom of the rule of taxation 
already quoted, “that taxation ought to be levied at the time and in 
the manner in which it is most likely to be convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay it.” If, then, I repeat, the condition of the finances 
will not admit a total repeal of this law, and the supply of any de- 
ficiency likely to arise from sach repeal from the sources I have 
named, modify your internal-revenue laws in the interest of revenue 
and not in the interest of classes; popularize the methods and man- 















at the expense of the United States, for which an appropriation of 
$200,000 is made in the bill. It farther provides that on the first 
Monday after the result of the election shall have been promulgated 
these oflicers shall be installed in oflice, and of course the others 
turned out. Thisis all L need say with regard to the bill asa preface 


to the very brief argument which I shall submit to the Senate this 
afternoon. 


The proposition of the Senator from Wisconsin is that the United 


States shall guarantee to tach State a republican government; that 
a republican government is one which is chosen and established by 


the people of the State; that whenever it is believed that the gov- 


ernor and other State officers were not chosen by the majority or in 
accordance with the constitution and laws of the State, it is within the 
power and is the duty of Congress to interfere and set aside such 
State officers and order a new election under the authority of the 


United States, and under rules prescribed by the Government of the 


United States; that the Constitution gives the power to Congress to 
determine whether a State election was fairly held in accordance with 
the constitution and laws of the State and whether the votes were 
properly and honestly counted. 


This detinition of the power of Congress I deny. It was never con- 
templated by the framers of the Constitution. It utterly destroys 
the integrity and independence of the State governments. The Con- 


stitution declares that “the United States shall guarantee to every 


State in the Union a republican form of government.” The object of 
this provision was to secure a republican as distinguished from a 
monarchical or aristocratic form of government; a representative 
government based upon the people and reeognizing their rights. It 
was not intended to give to Congress power to supervise and correct 
the frauds and irregularities that might arise in the conduct of elec- 
tions; but to secure republican as against monarchical or aristocratic 
forms of government. We had just achieved our independence from 
a monarchy. There were still many advocates of monarchy living in 
all the States. During the Revolution there had been a tory party 
in all the States, and there were still remnants of that party living 
in some of them in 1787 when the Constitution was formed. At 
that time the governments of several of the States were actually 
administered by an aristocracy of property, and apprehensions were 
entertained that aristocratic principles might grow in power and get 
the control of some of the States so far as to change the forms of 
government and subvert the rights of the mass of the people. 
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rom 1774 down to 17¢7 the great question in American politicshad 
been the rejection of monarchy and aristocracy and the establishment 
of republican forms of government. There were advocates of mon- 
and aristocracy in the convention that formed the Constitu- 
tion. Dut republican principles triumphed, and it was intended to 
ecure that triumph by the declaration that the United States should 
narautee to each State in the Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, At the very time that the Constitution was formed the con- 
troversy was raging in France between republicanism and monarchy, 

id in fact it hadextended into England and every courrtry in Europe, 
wnd men were everywhere discussing as the absorbing topic of the 


} 
arenuy 


day the relative merits of monarchical and republican institutions, 
Not only the language of the Constitution itself, but the history of 
the times absolutel ly demonstrates the proposition th it the power 


viven to Congress was to intervene against monarchical and aristo- 
cratic and for the preservation of republican forms of Government. 
[ ask the Secretary to read from pages 201 and 202 of the Feder- 


alist an article written by Mr. Madison, the passages I have marked. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows 
lo guarantee to every State in the Union a republican form of government; 
to protect each of them against invasion, and on application of the Legislature or 
of the executive (when the Leyislature cannot be convened) against domestic vio 
lence.’ 


In a confederacy founded on republican principles and composed of republican 


nembers, the superintending government ought clearly to possess authority to de- 
fend the system against aristocratic or monarchical innovations Phe more inti 
mate the nature of such a union may be, the greater interest have the members in 


thy > litical institutions of each other, and the greater right to insist that the forms 


of government under which the compact was entered into should be substantially 
maintained : 

But aright implies a remedy; and where else could the remedy be deposited than 
where it is deposited by the Constitution? Governments of dissimilar principles 
and forms have been foun id less adapted to a Federal coalition of any sort than 


those of a kindred nature. 
tesquien, “consists of free 

perience shows us that itis more imperfect thar 
was undone,” he adds, “ 

Amphictyons.” In thy 
is well as the monarchical form of the 
on the events. 

It may possibly be 
whether it may not become 


‘As the confederate republic of Germany,” says Mon- 
cities, and petty states, subject to different princes, 
ithatof lollandand Switzerland.” 
as soon as the King of Macedon obtained a seat 
latter case, no doubt, the disproportionate force 
new confederate, had its share of influence 


(reo 


unone the 


could be of such 
the State g 


asked, what need there 
a pretext for alterations in 


a precantion, and 
overnments, with- 


out the concurrence of the States themselves. These questions admit of ready 

swers. If the interposition of the General Government should not be needed, 
the provision for such an event will be a harmless superfluity only in the Constitu- 
tion. But who can say what experiments may be produced by tle caprice of par- 


ticular States, by the ambition of enterprising leaders, or by the intrigues and in- 
linence of foreign powers? To the second question it may be answered, that if the 
Ceneral Government should interpose by virtue of this constitutional authority, it 
will be of course bound to pursue the authority. But the authority extends no 
farther than to a guarantee of a republican form of government, which supposes a 
isting government of the form which is to be cuaranteed. s long, therefore, 
is the existing republican forms are continued by the States, they are guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution. Whenever the States may choose to substitute other 
republican forms, they have a right to do so, and to claim the Federal guarantee for 


pre-cy 


the latter. The only restriction imposed on them is, that they shall not exchange 
republican for anti-republican constitutions; a restriction which, it is presumed, 
will hardly be considered as a grievance. 

Mr. MORTON, Here Mr. Madison declares that the only restric- 


tion imposed upon the States by this provision of the Constitution 
is that they shall not exchange “ republican for anti-republican consti- 
tutions,” and that the purpose of the provision was to protect the 
States against the danger then apprehended by many of the future 
uloption of aristocratic or monarchical institutions. 

‘The precise proposition of the Senator from Wisconsin is that if in 
point of fact the governor and other State officers and a portion of 
the members of the Legislature obtained -their offices by fraud, or 
were not chosen in accordance with the e¢onstitution and laws of the 
State of Lonisiana, then Louisiana has not “a republican form of 
government” within the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States, 

This makes the existence of republican forms of government in the 
several States to depend upon the facts attending each election of their 
officers from time to time, and every fraudulent election or possession 
of the State offices, to destroy the republican character of the govern- 
ment. It is not possible that the framers of the Constitution had such 
a definition of a republican form of government in contemplation. De 
facto monarchs, presidents, or governors have never been held tochange 
the form of a government in any state or country, although they did 
not come intootlice by the direct line, orthrough the channels prescribed 
by their constitutions and laws. They are the accidents of admin- 
istration, liable to occur in all forms of government, and do not change 
the nature of the government itself. What the framers of the Con- 
stitution had in view was the constitution and form of the State govern- 
ments,and not the contingency of a fr: widulent election for governor 
or members of the Legislature. They inténded to guarantee to each 
State a constitution and Jorm of government in which the sovereignty 
and power were recognized as be ‘ing in the pe ople, as distinguished 
from a monarchy or government of nobles, prine ipal men, or privi- 
loged class. The Constitution looked to the nature and character of 
the State governments, and not to the regulation of their election, in 
regard to which the States were to be left free. 

The question as to the power of Congress under the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to interfere to-secure the equal enjoyment of 
civil and political rights to all the people of a State, and secure to 
all conditions and classes the equal protection of the laws, is not in- 
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If Congress has power to pass this bill it has power to set aside a 
State government at any time and on any pretext, for Congress is to 
be the sole judge of the sufficiency of the pretext. The power to set 
aside a State government for frauds in the election of State officers 
involves a power to investigate every State election and makes Con- 
gress a canvassing board forState elections and a court of last resort 
in all questions of contested elections arising in any of the States. [} 
not only involves the power to set aside elections, but to abrogate 
State constitutions and to impose upon States officers not elected un- 
der the laws and constitutions of the States, but elected under Fed 
eral authority, and regulations unknown to the constitutions and 
laws of the States. It involves the power to supervise and regulate 
the administration of a State government, to suspend its operations, 
and set it aside and create a new one according to the caprices or pas- 
sions or party interests of the hour. Under the pretense that an ek 
tion has not been held according to the constitution and laws of a 
State, it sets aside the constitution and laws of the State entirely, 
and provides for the election and appointment of officers at times 
and by methods wholly unknown to the constitution and laws of the 
State. 

If Congress possesses such a power as this, then the State govern- 
ments exist only by sufferance, and may be changed by Congress from 
time to time according to its sovereign will and pleasure. While the 
sovereignty resides in the nation, yet itis a part of the theory of our 
Government and is intended by the Constitution that the State goy- 
ernments shall be independent in their spheres. The very idea of 
State government is destroyed, if Congress has the power to super- 
vise and correct irregularities or errors in its administration. It is a 
delusion to call that a government if the ultimate power to determine 
who was elected governor or other State officers or members of the 
Legislature resides in an outside, superior, and independent authority, 
The very idea of a government carries with it the power to determine 
by its own laws and tribunals all questions of election of the per 
who are to exercise its powers; and with this idea there was not the 
remotest intention to interfere by the provision in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

At the end of the war the Southern States were without govern- 
ments of any kind, and the interference of Congress for their recon- 
struction was a political and constitutional necessity. The power 
was deduced from the provision of the Constitution declaring that the 
United States should guarantee to each State in the Union a repuab- 
lican form of government, because it was said that a republican form 
of government could not be guaranteed to a State where there was no 
government at all, and that it was therefore clearly within the power 
of Congress to take such steps as would enable the people to establish a 
new government republican in its form. In the absence of this con- 
stitutional provision there would have been the same constitutional 
and political necessity for the existence of this power in Congress, and 
the power would have sprung ex necessiiate rei from the whole nature 
of our government. The Constitution intended to give to Congress a 
protectorate over republican formsof government in the States against 
the encroachments of aristocracy or monarchy or anarchy w hich is 
the absence of government. To execute this power Congress was au- 
thorized to use all the means necessary to set up and establish a re- 
publican form of government and to impose conditions looking to 
its perpetuity, and may doubtless interfere with an existing State 
government to prevent changes in its constitution and nature by which 
it would cease to be in substance republican. 

The power contended for by the Senator from Wisconsin would 
place the State governments as completely under the control of Con- 
gress as are the governments of the Territories. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Are they not? 

Mr. MORTON. Well, I say the Senator’s argument does place all 
State governments as completely under the control of Congress as the 
government of a Territory. 

Mr. CARPENTER. As a mere matter of fact, does the Senator 
doubt that Congress might to-morrow take the government of New 
York and supplant it and put another government there ? 

Mr. MORTON. It is now to be supposed that Congress would do a 
thing entirely outside of the Constitution and in gross violation of it 

Mr. CARPENTER. I ask if the Constitution does not confer upon 
us that power? 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator confounds physical might with consti- 
tutional power. If the Congress should exercise the power the State 
of New York might be helpless, but would it not be in gross violation 
of the Constitution of the United States? The question is not whether 
we have the physical power; nobody can pre vent us; but the ques- 
tion is, have we the right to do it under the Constitution? That is 
the question. 

The Senator interrupted me in themidst of a sentence. The power 
contended for by the Senator from Wisconsin would place State gov- 
ernments as completely under the control of Congress as are “the 
governments of the Territories; would by asingle principle centralize 
and consolidate all powers in the nation: il Gove rnment, and leave the 
State governments as mere conveniences or expedients, to be continued, 
suspended, or altered at will. The constitution of Louisiana prov ides 
that the governor shall serve for four years, to be elected on the first 
Tuesday in November every fourth year; but if Congress has the 
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lations to be prescribed by itself, it may equally provide that the elec- 
tion thereafter may be annual, or that the governor, instead of being 
elected by the people, may be appointed by the President, or chosen 
iy lot, or selected in any other way. Under the provision to guaran- 
‘ce to each State a republican form of government the doctrine of the 
Senator confers upon Congress the power to destroy a republican State 
vovernment and create another one in its stead. 

~ The provisions of the Constitution should receive a reasonable con- 
struction, and should be read inthe light of the history of the time 
when it was framed, and be construed with reference to the events 
and the opinions which are known to have then operated upon the 
minds of its framers. 

The power to preserve republican forms of government in the States 
should not be converted into a power to destroy them; and the beneti- 
cont protectorate given to Congress over republican institutions in 
the States should not be perverted into a despotic authority with no 
limitations but the arbitrary will of a majority. 

lhe Senator from Wisconsin, in his report from the majority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections and in all his speeches, has 
assumed that neither Kellogg nor McEnery was elected governor of 
Louisiana in 1872, buf that the election was utterly null and void 
because of fraud and violence. If this proposition, so often asserted 
by him, be true, then Warmoth is to-day the legal and rightful gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, for by the constitution of that State he was to 
hold his office until his successor was duly clected and qualified. The 
Senator’s bill, therefore, not only proposes to oust Governor Kellogg, 
to hold a new election for governor, State officers, and for the Legis- 
lature in violation of the constitution and laws of that State, and 
to force upon the State new officers chosen in defiance of its consti- 
tution and laws, but it deprives Warmoth of his rightful and lawful 
possession of the office of governor by overruling that part of the 
constitution of the State which declares that he shall hold his office 
uutil his successor shall have been duly elected and qualified—this, of 
course, upon the Senator’s assumption that neither Kellogg nor Me- 
Enery was elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Upon that assumption which the Senator 
points out we overrule them. Warmoth would remain governor by 
the Senator’s theory until his successor was elected and qualified. 

Mr. MORTON. Until he was elected and qualified under the con- 
stitution and laws of Louisiana, not under directions and the author- 
ity of the President of the United States. The constitution of Louisi- 
ana has no reference to an intervention of that kind; but that the 
governor shall hold his office until his suecessor shall have been duly 
elected and qualified under the constitution and laws of the State. 
That is what it means. 

In concluding this branch of the discussion, it will be proper to 
refer to the admission running through the Senator’s report and 
through all his speeches, that if the election had been fairly con- 
ducted, Kellogg would have been elected; that the republican party 
had a large majority in Louisiana at the time the election was held; 
that Kellogg in his politics and principles represented and does now 
represent a large majority of the people of the State. And it is proper 
here to repeat what I have said before, that what is known as the 
Kellogg government is to-day the choice not only of the republican 
party of the’State, conceded to be in a majority, but that its removal 
by an act of Congress would be against the wishes of a very large 
part of the democratic party of the State, and especially that part 
which represents wealth, industry, and order. 

Kellogg has been declared by the Legislature and the supreme court 
of the State its lawful governor. His authority as such has been 
acknowledged by all the subordinate courts and every department 
of the State government and is fully acquiesced in by the great body 
of the people. The Legislature has held two sessions, in which it has 
enacted numerous laws that are recognized and enforced by the 
courts, and to which submission is yielded by the people. The Legis- 
lature and State officers, who have been in the full exercise of all the 
powers belonging thereto, were declared to have been duly elected 
by a returning board created by the laws of the State and the legal- 
ity of which was fully recognized by the supreme court of the State. 

The preamble to this bill declares that Kellogg and the State officers 
and the members of the Legislature were not elected, and that the 
action of the returning board was without proper evidence and fraud- 
ulent. To all of this I answer, without here going into the facts, 
that Congress has no right to go behind the decisions of those courts, 
or behind the action of that returning board; that there is a necessity 
for State governments, and that this necessity involves a further 
necessity that each State shall have tribunals for deciding all ques- 
tions of election arising under its constitution and laws; that the 
decisions of such tribunals shall be final and conclusive; that the 
mischief which would arise from allowing the decisions of such tri- 
bunals to be questioned or set aside would be infinitely greater than 
ny benefits that could possibly accrue to the State or to the nation. 

In the foregoing arguments I have proceeded upon the assumptions 
of fact made by the Senator from Wisconsin which I do not intend 
to be understood as admitting. I have on a former occasion dis- 
cussed the history of the election in Louisiana in 1872 and of what 
is known as the Kellogg government and will not here repeat it. 

There is a State government in Louisiana in full and successful 
operation, which claims to have been chosen by the people, and which 
has been decided, by the courts of the State and by that tribunal 
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specially created by the laws of the State to determine questions 
of election, to be the lawfully chosen and constituted authorities of 
the State ; 
Senator from Wisconsin as to the correctness of their decisions, he 
asa Senator has no jurisdiction or concern in the matter, and Con 
gress has nomore right to meddle with it than has the Legislature of 


New York. 








and whatever may be the personal convictions of the 


Currency—Free Banking. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. SCOFIELD. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 19, 1874. 


On the bill (IT. R. No. 1572) to amend the several acts providing a national ew 


rency, and to establish free banking, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SCOFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in order to provide a proper remedy, 


if remedy is possible, for the business depression of the country, we 
should first endeavor to ascertain its cause. If we cannot ag 
to what the cause is, we possibly may as to what it is not. 
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It certainly is not because of any scarcity. We have about as much 


food and clothing in the country in proportion to population as w 
ever had. We not only have more dwelling-houses, but more furni 
ture and comforts in them than ever before. We have more and 
grander public edifices and business houses, more schools, schoo! 


buildings, churches, and libraries, than ever before. Not only so, but 
within a few years the whole country has been very much developed 


by the opening of rivers and harbors, building of railroads, tunnels, 


bridges, and highways, and by the construction of every kind of city 


and village improvement, whereby the whole country is rendered 
more habitable and all our material wants better supplied, than ever 


before. As republicans we have been accustomed to boast, and with 


great truth, that the country was never so progressive, nor the peoplo 


better clothed, fed, housed, and warmed, than under the administra 
tion of General Grant. 

But in the midst of all this prosperity and progress a great many 
manufactories that had been running night and day to supply this 
large demand for consumption have suspended, and their luborers, 
clerks, and superintendents are left without employment. Why have 
they suspended? Have they been running at aloss? O,no. Onthe 
contrary, they have been making very large profits. The owners, as 
a general thing, are very rich, as they well deserve to be for theit 
skill and enterprise. Why, then, do they not go on with business ? 
Because consumption has suddenly fallen off. They cannot sell even 
their present stock. If they could sell their stock now on hand, and 
see a reasonable market for the future, they would revive at once. 
They need somebody to buy their productions. In other words, they 
want consumers. For the last five years there has been no such lack. 
All the old establishments and many new ones have been in full oper 
ation, and even then could scarcely keep up with the demand for all 
this construction, comfort, and luxury into which their products were 
turned. But this year consumption has fallen off very largely and 
very suddenly, especially of iron, lumber, and all articles of luxury. 

Why is this? Why do not the people buy as heretofore? Where 
have the consumers disappeared? They have not been swept away 
by pestilence or war. Our population has not decreased. They have 
the same property, though not always of the same nominal value nor 
always in the same man’s hands, but they have the same houses, 
lands, and chattels which they had last year; but somehow or other 
they have no stomach for consumption. If Congress could only give 
them an appetite, induce them to buy the coal, iron, lumber, oil, car- 
riages, furniture, and the various luxurious fabrics now ever seeking 
a market, all these workshops would again be busy. Why, then, do 
they not buy? Why do they not consume ? 

“ Because,” we are told, “‘they have no currency with which to 
make the trade.” ‘“ There is not currency enough in the country to 
do the business.” The manufacturers are on hand, as we know, with 
their products to sell, and the former consumers are on hand, and as 
it is alleged with capital to buy; but the trade cannot be made be- 
cause, as it is said, there is po currency, no bills, no medium by which 
the transfer can be effected. The suggestion that the consumers, that 
is the people, do not want to buy; that many of them have no capi- 
tal with which to buy; and that all have come to the conclusion that 
they cannot afford to buy, is set aside as too absurd for consideration. 
There is nothing in the way, they insist, but a lack of currency. Now, 
if that is so, how did they manage to do so much business for the 
last five years? During that time the volume of currency has not 
materially changed. The 3 per cent. certificates were redeemed, but 
the fifty-odd millions of bank-notes much more than supplied their 
place. ‘Besides, we have added within a year twenty-six millions of 
greenbacks to the circulation. So that on the whole the currency has 
been considerably enlarged. We now have in all $782,000,000, about 
four times the amount of paper currency before the war. This cur- 
rency has not only been suflicient during all these five years to do the 
business of the country well, but by its redundency to aid the vast in 
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flation of commercial credit. Now, where has all this currency gone ? 
It must be conceded on all bands that it was abundant for the large 
business we have been doing, and certainly, if we can find it and use 
it, it will be superabundant for the small business we are doing now. 
It is not in the Treasury. These vaults are uncommonly empty. 
Where is it? 

Gentlemen see the necessity of answering this question. They can- 
not deny that we have had enough to do the business heretofore, and 
that we have a little more now than we had then, They see that 
these two facts, these two admissions, refute their allegation that 
trade has been suspended from lack of currency, unless they can 
show that it is destroyed or placed beyond our reach. Driven to this 
extremity, they gravely tell us that the freedmen have absorbed it! 
absorbed seven hundred and eighty-two millions, or a good part of 
it. But while we are wondering at the amazing thrift of these poor 
people and their extraordinary power of sudden absorption, Repre- 
sentatives of the South arise and demonstrate that there is very little 
currency in that section of the country, either among the whites or 
blacks. They complain that the North and East have monopolized 
it all, and demand legislation whereby they can secure their share. 

Then, again, it is said that the currency has been hid away in old 
stockings all over the country. Seven hundred and eighty-two mil- 
lions or a good part thereof—four times more than belonged to the 
whole country before the war—hid away in stockings! But this 
theory is scarcely advanced before up rise a dozen gentlemen on the 
same side of the main question, and attempt to demonstrate that this 
class of alleged hoarders are very poor, out of employment, out of 
money, and out of stockings, and give this as an argument in favor of 
printing more money. 

Then it is said that it has all gone to Wall street. Money goes to 
New York, to be sure, and so do men, and both on the same errand. 
Men go to transact business there and return to transact business at 
home. Money goes and returns for the same purpose. It has respect 
to trade only and not to places. Leave it free, and no place can long 
retain more than the amount which its relative business requires, 

Finally, when the freedmen, stocking-hoarding Wall street stories 
are exploded, it is alleged that the currency is hoarded by banks and 
other money-lenders. What acontradiction of assertions! Hoarders 
never lend and lenders cannot atford to hoard. That much of the 
currency lies in the vanltsof banks and other money centers is doubt- 
less true, but that it is hoarded there is absurd. To lend money is 
the business of a bank, and if it does not do it no dividends are 
earned, The money is in the banks because there is little for it to do 
outside, It is the sure evidence of plethora. There is but little 
trading going on. Producers want to sell, but consumers will not 
buy, and there being but little demand for a medium of exchange, it 
finds its way to the banks and lies there idle. Hoarding by banks 
and money-lenders is about as absurd as the negro and stocking- 
hoarding stories. You might as well expect a manin the livery busi- 
ness would fill his stable with horses and carriages and refuse to hire 
them to responsible people ; or that an innkeeper would furnish and 
stock his house, supply it with clerks and attendants, and then close 
his doors to his guests. While it is plain that the producer is on hand 
with his unsold stock, and the consumers are on hand to buy if they 
had the disposition and capital, the currency that used to beemployed 
to make the transfer is also on hand awaiting the revival of trade. 

When trade ceased money became idle and was laid up in vaults. 
The idleness of the money did not cause the cessation of trade, but 
was the result of it. You might as well say that the workman who 
is idle because he has nothing to do is hoarded as to say that the 
currency Which lies in vaults because there is no business to employ 
itis hoarded. The fact is that the mill, the workman, and the cur- 
reney are all standing idle because there is nobody to buy and con- 
sume their products. We know where the mill is, where the work- 
man is, and where the currency is. There is no hiding nor hoarding 
of either. They are all ready to go to work to perform their several 
duties in production so soon as reliable consumers will agree to pur- 
chase, 

But suppose the currency has all disappeared in some or all of these 
several ways; consider your remedy. You propose to print, say one 
hundred millions more ; would not that go where the seven hundred 
and eighty-two millions went ? Hlow can you stop it? “ Keepon print- 
ing,” we are told. That is pouring water in a sieve. 

Again, it is asserted by those who think this falling off in consump- 
tion is caused by a deficiency in the currency that a certain amount 
of currency per head is at all times required to do the business of the 
country,and that we have not at this time that “certain amount.” If 
this “per-head” theory were true, it would not helpthe argument ; for 
whether we have more or less than that certain amount, we now 
have as much as we had during the period of the greatest consump- 
tion, so that the falling off in consumption could not be attributed 
to adeficiency of currency. Gentlemen who believe this theory have 
been trying to ascertain what that requisite certain amount is. Some 
tix it at fifteen dollars per head, some at twenty, and others at twenty- 
live. One gentleman, drawing a fine sight upon it, demonstrated that 
we needed exactly nineteen dollars, thirty-nine cents and four and 
one-fourth mills for every man, woman,and child within our borders. 
If Congress would print just that amount, buying and consuming, he 
thought, would again revive. No wonder that no two of these spe- 
cific-amount theorists can agree. Their error lies in the supposition 
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that there is or can be any such specific amount. Its advocates for. 
get that, other things being equal, prices rise as the quality of the 
currency is depreciated by its enlarged quantity. So that as soon 
as business becomes settled upon the new basis the increased amount 
of currency will go no further in trade than did the smaller amount 
on the old seale of prices. If we would convert, by law, every one- 
dollar note, as has been proposed, into five dollars, and raise all other 
denominations in the same proportion, as soon as existing contract. 
were satisfied and prices adjusted to the change, your new five woul) 
buy no more than it did when it was called one, and of course could 
do no more business. It cannot be true, then, that a specific amount 
is required. The business could be done equally well by a large or 
small amount. The suffering comes from a change in either direc- 
tion. By changing the volume of the currency, you change prices, 
and by changing prices you change the wealth of individuals. One 
class gains and another loses. The losers are the dull earning and 
saving class; the gainers, the sharp, speculative, money-making class, 
who alone anticipate the coming change, and bargain, buy, and se!| 
accordingly. 

But if further evidence is required to prove that the diminished 
consumption is not caused by insuflicient currency, let the doubter 
compare the present amount of paper money with the amount exist- 
ing before the war. Prior to that time the average amount of paper 
money was less than two hundred millions, and it ran but a little 
above these figures even during the great inflation of 1857. Now, it 
is seven hundred and eighty-two millions. Besides this the entire 
business of three or four States is done with coinsor bank-notes re- 
deemable in coin. Theinterest duc from the United States, from many 
of the several States, and from divers railroads and other corporations 
is paid with coin. The customs are collected in coin and a large por- 
tion of private exchanges effected through the same medium. We 
have about four times as much paper money now as we had then; 
besides the vast increase of national, State, and corporate indebted- 
ness which is more or less used for large transactions. After making 
all possible allowance for increased business, you still have surplus 
currency enough to more than double prices. I conclude, therefore, 
that the motive which induced people to stop buying all at once did 
not originate in the currency, and we must look for it elsewhere. 

Again, it is said that the market was glutted by overproduction. 
That is hardly a correct statement of the case. Diminished consump- 
tion rather than increased production glutted the market and stopped 
the mills. For many years the production has been very large, but 
consumption has been equal to it. In fact the large demand coaxed 
the mills into operation, and when that demand suddenly fell off a por- 
tion of the workshops were compelled to stop or run at a heavy loss. 

We come back to the unanswered question, Why did consumption 
fall off so suddenly? Because a large part of all this buying, con- 
structing, building, and furnishing had been done upon credit, and 
some of the great bankers, numerous country investors, merchants, 
and manufacturers, who had been furnishing the credit, broke down 
or became unable or unwilling to advance any more. Loanable capi- 
tal was exhausted but the currency wasnot diminished. Whencredit 
gave out, economy came in, and the buying, constructing, building, 
and furnishing was at once suspended. 

A little review of what has been passing around us will show how 
credit came to be sought, how obtained, and how exhausted. During 
all these years of prosperity a great many people had been living be- 
yond their means. Contrast the style of living before and since the 
war and you find careful earning and frugality on the one side, and 
extravaganee and prodigality on the other. It is said that our re- 
sources kept pace with expenditure, and that our increased consump- 
tion no more than equaled our increased wealth. I know we thought 
so, and it was that belief that begat the extravagance which in turn 
begat the present trouble. Each person knew that he was not labor- 
ing any harder, nor laying by in purchasing power any more surplus, 
and that his items of property were about the same, and still he 
imagined that he was worth and could afford to spend a great deal 
more. The bulk of his estate was the same, the articles that com- 
posed it the same, the income from it the same in purchasing power, 
but in the inventory the figures were gloriously enlarged. With such 
an unexpected addition to his wealth, why should he not borrow 
a little money with which to enlarge his house, renew his furniture, 
and spend a few months abroad or at the springs? He thought as 
many gentlemen here argue, that a dollar was a dollar whether made 
of gold, leather, or paper, or whether it would buy a day’s boarding 
or be all used up on a single breakfast. The owner of asmall house 
worth a couple of thousand dollars found in the course of a few years 
that its nominal value had ran up to five or six thousand dollars, 
and very naturally concluded that by a shrewd investment he had 
tripled his estate. In this delusion he enlarged his expenses to corre- 
spond. His money-lending neighbor took the same view of it, and 
loaned him money on the inflated prices. And in this way delusion 
was discounted, drawn upon, and mortgaged all over the land. We 
went on borrowing, buying, and consuming so rapidly that production 
could hardly keep up with the demand. 

In the same way cities and villages, believing that their wealth 
had quadrupled and,.in spite of the very accurate census which no- 
body would credit, that their population had doubled, and discount- 
ing corresponding growth for the future, borrowed money and en- 
tered upon improvements, very convenient and useful in themselves, 
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but far in advance of the real ability of the people. The same mis- | 


conception of the growth and wants of commerce induced railroad 
men to believe, or enabled them to make other people believe, that 
large travel could be had where nobody lived and heavy freights 
where nothing was grown. Hundreds of these premature and at pres- 
ent non-paying enterprises were undertaken, and their construction 
furnished a market for labor, coal, iron, lumber, locomotives, cars, 
machinery, and tools of every kind. But all these improvements were 
made very largely upon credit. Municipal and railroad bonds floated 
like golden clouds all over the country, and the small surplus of every 
neighborhood as well as the small savings of the people in the banks 
were absorbed in these uncertain securities, So that while we really 
possessed all the improvements, comforts, and luxuries of which we 
had been accustomed to boast, they had yet in good part to be paid 
for from future earnings and savings. 

We came to a realization of this ugly fact very suddenly. And we 
came to notice another ugly fact quite as suddenly, and that was that 
our property had not increased in value near as much as we had sup- 
posed, and that the apparent increase was largely owing to a deprecia- 
tion in the standard of measurement. Unconsciously by that standard 
everything had been watered, intlated,or duplicated. The failure ofa 
single firm opened our eyes, and we saw the mistake in our estimates, 
our expenditures, and our investments as plainly as if a streak of 
lightning had scrolled “ Delusion” onthe sky. Of course, we stopped 
constructing, building, buying and furnishing, at once. And now very 
few people are willing to buy, whilea great many people are anxious 
to sell. 

Congress is expected to persuade somebody to buy what somebody 
else otters for sale. That “revives trade;” that “starts: business ;” 
that “relieves the country.” “Give us buyers,” is the prayer of the 
manufacturers, producers, and venders, burdened with last year’sstock 
or last speculation. I earnestly wish we could answer that prayer by 
furnishing purchasers for the surplus productions of those deserving 
manufacturers. Then they could manufacture more and thus give em- 
ployment to the laboring people. But consumers say they have already 
bought too much, more than they could well afford to do; that they 
aresomewhat in debt for what they have already consumed, and there- 
fore they must economize and buy less until they catch up. The 
thoughtful manufacturer sees the situation and the helplessness of 
Congress in the premises and reduces his production, slowly and cau- 
tiously, to protect as far as possible his employés. I trust they may 
not have long to wait. Consumption by the economy and growth of 
the country will soon come up to its former demand, and then manu- 
facturing will be as lively as ever. 

But there is another class of vendors less reasonable and less de- 
serving. They are speculators who have been caught with corner 
lots, city additions, land-grabs, timber monopolies, coal lands with- 
out coal, oil lands without oil, gold mines without gold, with railroad 
charters and paper towns, and with bonds and stocks in everything un- 
created. They will tell you that if confidence had only held up for 
a day or a week or a month longer, they would have had their cash 
in hand, and then a great many confiding and honest people would 
have been caught in the crash instead of themselves. As it is, they 
have left many victims all over the land. These gentlemen, with an 
audacity that characterizes their calling, assume to be the people, and 
in their name keep up a steady “ ding-dong” for the “ restoration of 
contidence,” and confidence they allege can only be restored by water- 
ing the currency. 

Free banking, with a proper retirement of discredited paper, is in 
the line of correct financial principles and ought to be agreed to; but 
“expansion” pure and simple will impair rather than restore conti- 
dence in the honor of the Government and the stability of prices. It 
is at best a temporary remedy that must be yearly renewed and en- 
larged until we shall be overtaken with repudiation and national dis- 
grace, to be followed possibly by revolution or disunion. 

What do they mean by “restoring confidence?” Confidence in 
what? Confidence that a man has enlarged his wealth because it is 
valued by a lower standard, and that therefore he can afford to bor- 
row, expend, and live extravagantly? Confidence that watered stocks 
and premature improvements are good investments for the hard earn- 
ings of the people, or a good bank collateral for a sixty-day note? 
Confidence that the wealth and population of your town is double 
what the census made it, and that it will again double in two or 
three years, and therefore you can afford to issue bonds, project exten- 
sive improvements, and convert farms into city additions ? 

This would rather be the restoration of the credulity, the delusion 
which is the cause of all our trouble. Who would be benefited by 
such a revival? It might enable one class of citizens to work off 
their unsuccessful enterprises, their unsalable property and bad 
speculations upon their neighbors, but those neighbors would be less 
able to bear the misfortune than those upon whom it originally fell. 
But you cannot revive “confidence” suddenly, even by order of Con- 
gress. You may shorten the measure so as to duplicate distance, but 
the deception in this day of inquiry will be suspected. Tell a pru- 
dent man, accustomed to keep a little surplus for emergencies, a pond 
into which the small accretions of his industry flows, and seeing that 
surplus half drawn off by the extravagance of the times, shuts down 
the waste-gate—tell him to open that gate again and go on expend- 
ing, that Congress will fill the pond by providing that six inches 
shall make a foot, would he believe you? Would he act upon your 
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advice? 
| dent man’s earnings, might listen to you, but the man above would 
suspect you for a rogue. Grown people, no more than children, play 
with fire while the old burn is smarting. 
miscalled contidence, will come slowly back of itself. 
but it will come. It is periodic like locusts, and epidemic like fanat- 
icisms. In a few years we will again fall under the influence of ex- 
panded credit. We will again imagine we are getting rich without 
additions to our property, and again begin to borrow, expend, and 
speculate, and call it making money. But for the present the people 
will be distrustful, cautious, and frugal let Congress do what they 
will. ; 






















past experience. Our condition is not unprecedented, 
business in this country and the old is full of similar breakdowns. 
They were always preceded by delusive estimates of wealth, and cor- 
responding extravagance both in private and public affairs; which 
delusion was caused by a wild expansion of commercial eredit, aided 
in the beginning by a redundant paper currency. The collapse was 
always attributed to fright and panic, while in fact it was only a sud 

den comprehension of each one’s own and his neighbor's condition. 
To restore contidence by legislation—that is, to blind the people to 
their real situation lest they should contract their purchases and 
thereby lessen trade and discourage production—has always been tried 
and always failed. Possibly we will try it again; but if so, it will 
again fail. Our experience will be like the past; we w ill have a year 





? The speculator below the gate, hoping to acquire the pru- 


lL suppose this delusion, 
It takes time, 


We ought to learn something of our duty, in this emergency, from 


The history of 


or two of reduced consumption, of caution, retrenchment, settlement, 
and dull times. It will be shorter and lighter than in other countries, 
because we grow more rapidly; shorter and lighter than in 1837, be 
cause the expansion of commercial credit and overestimate is less; 
and shorter and lighter than in 1857, because we have a much safe 
although an expanded and depreciated currency. 


Consular and Diplomatic Service. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL §S. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 16, 1874. 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 3095) making apprepriations for the consular and diplomatic service of 
the Government for the year ending June 30, 1875, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COX said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am well aware of the generosity and courtesy of 
my friend from Maryland who introduces this bill. It is a diplomatic 
arrangement, by which so eminent a democrat becomes its reputed 
father. There is no man in the House who can make a more grace- 
ful and dignified kow tow before the head of the State Department 
and at the same time maintain his influence in this House. But, sir, I 
must be allowed to dissent from him on this matter. 

The total amount appropriate. by this bill is $3,547,304, There are 
amendments from my committee (Foreign Affairs) which would add 
$57,000 in one item; to say nothing of the increase incident to an 
adoption of the consular amendment. The bill will be over three and 
ahalf millions. Deducting the allowed claims of British subjects, 
which amount to $1,929,319, there is an excess of the appropriations 
of last year of over $150,000. Certainly the mysterious Brazilian item 
of $57,000 will be, must be, explained when we come to it in order. 

INCREASE OF DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATIONS, 

It would be proper for me as a member of the opposition in chal- 
lenging this bill to inquire why there has been such an increase in 
these appropriations fromyearto year. The reason of such an inquiry 
will be apparent when I say that whereas less than $1,000,000 very 
recently, sufliced for our foreign service, now we more than treble 
that sum! These items taken from the statutes are pertinent to my 
discussion : 

Our diplomatic and consular expenses for the year ending June 30, 
1859, were only $912,120; for the year ending June 30, 1860, they were 
$1,047,745; for the year ending June 30,1861, they were $1,158,380 ; for 
the yearending June 30, 1862, they were $1,260,544.34 ; forthe yearend- 
ing June 30, 1863, they were $1,235,889.89 ; for the year ending June 30, 
1864, they were $1,260,544.34; for the year ending June 30, 1365, they 
were $1,354,100; forthe year ending June 30, 1870, they were $1,110,704 ; 
for the year ending June 30, 1871, they were $1,041,347. And now for 
this year, 1874, it bounds, like an India-rubber ball, high up to nearly 
three and a half millions! 

I am sure that no one will claim special credit for the Department 
of State for the thorough thrashing we received in this city, from the 
British mixed commission award. We receive nothing, but we pay 
$1,929,819. The big bragging as to the Washington treaty requires 
much qualification when in the light of this item we consider how 
that treaty thundered its merits in the index and still rambles in the 
air! After the extraordinary eulogy upon the State Department by 
the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. SWANN,]I have been compelled 
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to show the expenditures for other years—what our diplomacy used to 


cost, and how it has gradually grown. 


THE SAVING SPIRIT. 
ty the platforms of all parties, we are reformers in matters of 
All reforms at this time gladden the people. Every effort 
for calls forth their gratitude. Much commendation fol- 
lows those who practice the saving spirit. Not a sigh would es- 
cape if half our ministers abroad, with their inordinate salaries and 
platitudinons dispatches, were abolished. 

When one’s household expenses overrun the income, is it not wise 
to stop gratuities to our relations outside of the household? Surely, 
we must be just before we are generous. Especially should we be 
just when there is little consideration received for the generosity. 

My colleague [ Mr. ELits H. RoBerts ] proposed the other day to sus- 
pend the rules with reference to this bill so as to change the title of 
the representatives of the United States to Portugal, Switzerland, 
Greece, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
Turkey. He desired that these ministers should be envoys extraor- 
dinary and ministers plenipotentiary. He did not require increase of 
pay. O,no. This increase of psevdo-dignity does not mean an in- 
crease of salary, neither in esse nor in futuro. The House did not agree 
to his proposition. . My friend from Indiana, [Mr. HOLMAN,] always 
Vigilant, said it looked toward an increase of salaries, if not in this 
Congress thenin the next. And he intimated what I haveoeften urged, 
and someti aes with success, that we might have consular or com- 
mercial agents in the place of many of these useless ministers. 


economy. 


economy 


MERGING AND DISMISSAL OF MINISTERS. 

As to many of these ministers named by my colleague, we might so 
combine their functions as tomake one officer serve for many at a de- 
creased cost to the Government. It is inconsequential whether we 
have any minister at Portugal or Switzerland. Certainly the minister 
at Constantinople might do the work also for Greece. Belgium might 
well be united with the Netherlands ; and the Scandinavian countries, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, should be merged in one embassy. 
Telegraph, steam, with their prompt communications; newspaper 
enterprise ever in advance of diplomatic dispatch; these and other 
elements of progress, have rendered ministers abroad trifling, expen- 
sive, and useless for every purpose of national comity, interest, or 
glory. 

In this connection it might be well forme to say that the dismissal 
of many of our ministers abroad is no new thought. Itis certainly not 
novel even to the English legislature. May I be pardoned for refer- 
ring to a debate in this House, in which I took some part ? 

On the 20th of February, 1872, in urging the union of the Central 
American missions, which carried, I said that “there were forty-five 
or fifty thousand dollars that could be saved without at all embar- 
rassing the diplomatic service. I do not know but the nonsense, 
extravagance, and inutility of our diplomatic service is bringing us 
to the point to which the English government has been and is ap- 
proaching. I mean the abolition of the whole diplomatic service, 
The Hansard Debates will show that in this age of steam and tele- 
graphs, the English government, which rules the world of commerce, 
is considering how it may be rid of diplomatic business. It would 
have mere commercial agencies, or consuls, or special missions for the 
accomplishment of special purposes.” (Globe, volume 8&8, page 1146.) 

There has been no disadvantage to our country by reason of the 
merging of the Central American missions. It saved some $50,000, 
and it did no harm. 

When we consider how distant our ministers are when they serve 
us, aml therefore how irresponsible they become; how frivolous is 
their work and subservient and unrepublican their tone and habits, 
it isa shame to continue them, and it would be economy to dismiss 
them. If we had fewer irresponsible functionaries, local and foreign, 
we might better our interests and our position as a nation. 


FORRIGN EXPERIENCES, 

This idea of dispensing with foreign embassadors and, as I said in 
1x72, of remitting their business to commercial and consular agents, 
has been suggested not only by the progress of our age in inter- 
national and material matters, but as the most amicable mode of 
closing complicated questions that might lead to war. Need I refer 
to special embassies? Need I refer to those of a commercial charac- 
ter, as that between France and England, when Cobden and Chevy- 
alier made the tariffs of two neighboring nations? Need I refer to 
the general congresses of European powers! Is it necessary to re- 
inind the House of the Ashburton treaty, or of the recent Washing- 
ton treaty, as to which so much senseless eulogy has been pronounced ? 
| venture to say that wherever there is a disagreeable complication 
that has in it a possible casus belli, there is likely to be a special com- 
mission to settle the vexed questions. The settlement of our north- 
eastern as well as our northwestern boundary are evidences of this 
statement, Inthe English Parliament some of their wisest men have 
anticipated this advancement in the line of diplomatic obsoleteness. 
It has been proposed todisband the useless diplomatic retinue, and 
not without reason. 

In 1°70 Mr. Beaumont, in Parliament, said: 

If the whole system of diplomacy were done away with, and we had no perma- 
nent representatives in Western Europe, our peaceable relations with continental 
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In 1860, speaking in Parliament, Mr. Labouchere said : 


There were a great many legations which with great advantage migh/ be sy». 
pressed. 

The Netherlands and Switzerland were instanced by him. 
further : 

He had been at a great many of those missions; he knew what was done in them 
and he could assure the House that it was absolutely nothing. It was supposed that 
a minister did a great deal of good by asking important personages to dinner, * 
Hie had asked a friend of his, who was minister at one of those legations, one tiyye 
what he was doing; and the reply, “Doing? What do you think is to be doo 
in such a place as this.”—Zansard, 192, page 930. 


He said 


If this be true as to Great Britain, which commands the commerce 
of the world, whose ministers and consulates, and whose gun and 
flag follow the sun in its revolution, then a fortiori it might be t) 
of this country, which is so crippled in commerce and so limited jy 
continental area and iniluence. More especially should it be true 
with reference to a country which does not or should not nvake iis 
salaam before the kings and kaisers of the world, and which should not 
beg the favor which it cannot grant without humiliation. 

It is no agreeable duty to refer to our retrogression in shipping and 
commerce. We know how we have lost and who does our work of 
transportation. We know how Great Britain has grown while we 
have lost. The relation which Great Britain bears to commerce for 
these periods I have before me in Palgrave’s Notes on Banking, page 
5). The imports and exports in 1819 are only £69,000,000 sterling ; 
in 1844, £144,000,000 3 in 1872, £602,000,000, The growth of France 
in spite of wars has been equally conspicuous. Compare our com- 
merce, and the diplometic expense which is supposed to be spent to 
foster and guard it! Then if you are content with your calculation, 
vote this and similar bills. 

THE UTILITY OF OUR MINISTERS ABROAD. 

Mr. Speaker, it is far from my purpose to dilate on the manner or 
character of appointments abroad; whether they be appointed for 
their intellectual or moral qualifications or for favor. The remark 
of Mr. Labouchere in Parliament adds fresh meaning applied to our 
appointees. It is perfectly well understood that in such aifairs “ kiss- 
ing goes by favor?’ The favorites of the White House, or of the 
Department, or of Members and Senators, are the successful ones who 
see the world at the public expense. Political or partisan service 
thus hath its reward. An incompetent or unfragrant Cabinet ofticer, 
a defeated or passé Congressman, a vociferous stumper, or a potential 
editor, is the lucky man, regardless of his knowledge of foreign lan- 
cnages, of statistics, jurisprudence, or international law and customs. 
They do little harm, only because there are no opportunities ; indeed, 
there is no opportunity for good either. A perusal of the volumes of 
our diplomatic correspondence (Executive Document No, 1, parts 1 and 
3, of this Congress) will show the multifarious character of our em- 
bassadorial inutilities. One man writes home to glorify our arbitra- 
tion with Great Britain, and another sends a package of public docu- 
ments which the newspapers all have in advance. 

The Austrian minister peddles scandal in dispatches against a Vi- 
enna commissioner, whom the President sends afterward to Japan 
and whom the Senate confirms. It is very gratifying to know from 
Brazil that the “Emperor is better, but cannot walk out yet;” to 
hear from Chili that Mr. Root, the minister, noticed an enormous 
whale disporting himself one morning near the tail end of this hemis- 
phere, (page 111;) also that our “ beloved President has endeared him- 
self by recognizing our wild Indian as a brother man,” (page 113;) 
that the Patagonians believe in two roads after death, one to the good 
and the other to the bad, preferring that to our religion. But why 
go over this voluminous correspondence ? Much of it shows that our 
diplomats are not drones, as they work busily—at nothing. They have 
little or nothing of that employment which consists in making valu- 
able treaties, or in that mystical equivocation which has made diplo- 
macy the synonym of hypocrisy. It is only Mr. Bancroft, or some 
other minister, who in making treaties has gained for us the unenvi- 
able notoriety of unmaking citizens. 

Besides, how few of our ministers really do the commercial work for 
what they claim and obtain credit. We vote $10,000, say, to send a 
minister to Paraguay. He never goes into Uruguay as is expected ; 
but comes home to the stump, leaving a petty consul at Montevideo 
to do the work, while he inflicts on us at home his rhetoric and his 
consequence. 

As this is a bill with some pretense in the way of economy, it miglit 
be well to compare our system of diplomatic economy with that of 
other nations. The State Department made its estimates for $3,688,524. 
This includes the printing of the “ Diplomatic Correspondence ” and 
“ Commercial Relations.” If we compare our economy with that ot 
Great Britain, which has perhaps fourfold our relations with the 
world, commercial and otherwise, we find that we are the most ex- 
travagant of people with respect to our diplomacy. 

The English estimates I find for 187374 were £526,148—over 
$2,500,000. The French appropriations are about the same as that of 
Great Britain. 

As to France, I refer to the Bulletin des Lois for 1872, the most con- 
venient authority, which shows that all the expenses of foreign affairs, 
including that of the department itself, amounted to only 11,888,500 
francs, or nearly $2,400,000. And this law, unlike most of our laws, 
gives a detail of the expenses in a sort of exhibit. The great body 
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LEE LL LLL LLL LLL 
what is called “ dépenses variables.” This last is what we call a * con- | I suppose that on this authority the colonel sails to the south pole. 
iingent fund.” Yet France, with all its continental relations and its As Great Britain is now annexing the Friendly Isles, must we be 
traditionary relations, its necessity for keeping the peace amid con- idle ? \ hy may we not seek for the Navigator's Isles?) Thus our old 
tinental foes, its complications as a propagandist through Europe | jealousies are aroused. 

and the world, and England, with all its extraordinary expenses, as A NEW SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
the first and monopolizing commercial power, have an almost con- 
temptibly cheap diplomatic system compared with ours! | 

How much more eflicient they are than we. Where is our flag, 
(nnless backed by other powers, ) from the tropics to the poles, from 
the orient to the occident? Who gives heed to our claim for an out- 
rage on our citizens or our flag? Who gave glory to Santiago? I do 
not say our ministers are worse trained, because they are politicians 
and partisans, than those of Franceor England. I seorn to refer to 
the traflic and professional work which our ministers abroad are ac- 
customed to do. 

I will not comment on the neutrality appropriation of $20,000 in the 
body of this bill. That bears itsown comment. I have said so much 
on that and kindred topics, that some one might believe in this rude 
era that I was interestedin something beyond the honor of my country. 

Let us come down to something that will illustrate the wonderful 
ntility of our diplomacy, for which we are asked three and a half mil- 
lions. May I refer to the public documents now before the House to 
show how these millions are expended? May I contrast what they 
vive us abroad? How timidly do our ships creep over the sea and 
wheedle and coax their way into ports; and how ignobly our citizens 
are thrust into prison, without redress and without reclamation. 
What, sir, is the value of our diplomacy to this land? Consider the 
way in which Mexico plays with us about our claims and the claims 
commission, breaking the treaty at pleasure. 

Turn over those silly essays known as our diplomatic correspond- 
ence. Will our colored brothers look at Liberia first? It costs them 
something to keep up such wasteful officials. They pay for it when 
they buy a woolen suit or a hoe! What wonderful profundity is 
contained in the dispatches of our minister at that point! He has 
$4,000 per annum for his stuff. His confidential dispatches inform 
us that he has discovered by consultation that the cottee-tree is from 
six to seven years in attaining a mature growth. Goodness! Any 
encyclopedia tells us that. He does not know it even from personal 
inspection. 

Asasample of the South America missions—that asylum of decayed 
and exiled patriots, go to Ecuador, where some man by the name of 
Rumsey Wing flies his embassadorial kite. He writes from Quito 
the day after the Fourth of July last—I hope it is because he cele- 
brated the Fourth. 
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Well, sir, my interest in these South Sea Isles does not come out of 
the bubbles of history which the English missionaries and John Law 
blew in the last century. It has a gentler fountain. I onee knew a 
girl whom I traveled with in Africa, from the Grisons in Switzer 
land, who told me her grandmother had a lover along with Captain 
Cook in the good ship Endeavor, and was eaten in the Friendly 
Islands by the gentle savage! Hence my absorbing and romantic 
interest in those lands. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I may have ideas inconsistent with those 
of my honorable friend [Mr. SWANN] as to the utility of the mis 
sions proposed by this bill, I think, as an old traveler into every con 
tinent, I ought not to object to the roving agents of the Department 
of State. Theditference between them and myself is that I traveled 
at my own expense, and published my books at my own risk. Now 
we have and vote a contingent fund. “ Contingent” means depend 
ing on chance, i. e., Wherever there is a good chance to help a good 
gentleman of the church, like Dr. Newman, or a chévalier @ industri: 
like Dr. Steinberger, we doit! Rey. Dr. Newman’s observations are 
yet to be published. That good Methodist is now examining the 
Chinese wall for economical and architectural purposes. He will then 
skip over to the isle of Spitzbergen and describe the remarkable breed 
of dogs there, then tlop into the equatorial regions, where— 

Chimborazo stands sublime, 
A land-mark on the sea of Time. 


’ 


‘ 


Before the interest of his exploration inundates the moral and pious 
mind, let us take a glance at Colonel Steinberger. This gentleman was 
sent to the Samoan, or the Navigator’s Isles. His report is Exeeutive 
Document No. 45, Forty-third Congress, first session. Our committee 
has a recommendation based on his report for a commissioner to be 
appointed, with a good salary, to those isles. This is done with a view 
toa protectorate or annexation. Itsdiscussion, therefore, involves his 
report, and gives it an emphasis not belonging wholly to science or 
journeying. Wemust vote onit. The “contingent” fund is at stake. 
In this is involved its proper use. The hardy granger and laborious 
artisan, the drowned-out planter and the honest miner, desire to know 
that their money has been well invested in the South Sea. In other 
words, let us observe the prisms of this new South Sea bubble. 

lor myself, I have borire my share of the expenditure with joy. Tt 
is not much. My share is about one-ninetieth part of a mill. Es 
pecially is this interesting in view of the fact that England has just 
annexed the Feejee Islands in that quarter of the globe, and ap 
pointed Captain Grover, an Ashantee hero, as its ruler. 

WHERE ARE THE SAMOAN ISLES? 

Where, then, are these isles? I thought [had amap. But I have 
been hurried into the debate to-day, and my friend from Maryland 
[Mr. SWANN] must have captured my missionary volume. No? 
Some one has taken it, and hence I am embarrassed; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I am called on in faney to bound these isles, without my 
pious volume, I should point first to the isle of Juan Fernandez. Well, 
about eight thousand miles west just above the tropic of Capricorn, 
and forty degrees east of Australia, you will find them. Robinson 
Crusoe was one of the nearest neighbors, and Botany Bay another. 
The islands are considerably conducive to solitude, but not so much 
so as the isle of Crusoe. There are thirty-five thousand men and 
women of the Friday family on the islands. Already I seem to feel 
that we have annexed them. Contiguity of territory makes them so 
near in the light of humanity, yet so far, when we come to reflect. 
Cowper sang of Selkirk and his isle: 


Quito, July 5. 

TIAM. Fisu: 

I have the pleasure to report to you, sir, that our national anniversary, sir, was 
generally observed, sir, in this city, sir. I inclose dispatch. 

Jam, &c., 
RUMSEY WING. 

Including exchange and contingencies Rumsey Wing’s salary is 
$5,747 total, as per tinancial report for 1873, page 23. What a con- 
sideration for such information! Members will perhaps have ob- 
served a voluminous correspondence from a minister at Santiago by 
the name of Root. He is a doctor. Being thoroughly vaccinated he 
managed to catch the small-pox, got well easily, and turned his sani- 
tary condition into the State Department. Although the press of 
Chili intimated that Mr. Root is radically wrong in intermeddling in 
their hospitals, yet I always forgive the physician when he has some- 
thing to propose for the human race, especially in South America; 
for if is a sickly continent. In writing to Mr. Fish, he says that he 
performed the following remarkable marvel: 

“T daily medicate great numbers by proxy.” ‘‘ My system of treatment is a great 
success.” “* The grand idea is to destroy the poison.” ‘A new street has been 
named after me here.” ‘I generally prefer an enema rather than a purge; a fa- 
vorite one is composed of oil of turpentine,” &c. ‘In case of constipation, lemon- 
ale or other acidulated drinks.” “I forward to the Department directions for a 


purge.” “When an alcoholic stimulant is indicated it should be one with as little 
acid as possible.” 


When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem tobe there; 
But alas! recollection at hand, 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

I can only travel to these distant coralline shoals in these pages of 
the gallant colonel. 

But how, sir, shall we bound them? On the north by the aurora 
borealis? On the east by sunrise? On the south by the south pole? 
On the west by 

A Voice. By Sunset. 

Mr. COX. That is personal. No. By the Day of Judgment? Yes, 
that will do, as the map does so isolate them. They are situated in 
the midst of an inexpressible watery waste. They are, to be accurate, 
seventy-two hundred miles from Juan Fernandez, the same distance 
from San Francisco, and the same distance from Loo-Choo, and the 
same from the seat of the Achean war. What charms has this com- 
parative solitude for our Crusoes of civilization. It is for these isles 
that the farmer burns his untransported corn in Illinois; for these 
the drayman or truekman “ pays his shot” and starves in the eastern 
city. It is for these isles, to be acquired with a contingent fund, that 
the artisan labors and strikes in New England; and that the coleredd 
laborer, who picks cotton in the South, sickens to see, to love, and to 
annex. Regardless of expense he would like to see this quarter of a 
million of money for a contingent fund go out to the antipodes. 

The rest of my speech will be in explanation of this remarkable 
fact. I know that I can only half tell it, and moieties always need an 
explanation. 


This gentleman has been considered the most remarkable plague in 
South America. Yet we pay for his performances, salary, exchange, 
and contingencies, over $11,000! 

It would be impertinent for me to refer toa minister like Jay. He 
had an ancestor. He is very much like the bird of his name, in 
plumage and jabbering. His fume and fussiness in the Vienna mat- 
ter is a simple scandal to our time and country. Let me skip these 
sedate, uniformed flunkeys of our ministerial system. 

We come down to 





ROMANTIC APPOINTEES. 


This brings us to my friend Colonel Steinberger, and his report of 
the South Sea Islands. He is not areligious rover like Dr. Newman. 
I think nobody will suspect him of being particularly pious. He isa 
scientist, aman of observation, rhetoric, and enterprise. 

In all that I say I meanto support him as the proper candidate for 
the governorship of the distant islands which he has surveyed. He 
is suddenly called from his duties at Washington to the South Sea; 
why, no one can guess, 

We are told by Shakespeare that— 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it servos, 
Or lose our ventures. 
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It was not enongk for the Administration to make an attempt on 
San Domingo. Failing in that they now reach out to the Polynesian 
group. That group is noted as having had in it the Botany Bay of 
england; ay, and within a few months, a recusant French democrat, 
Rochefort, escaped from one of the French islands by swimming 
through one mile of sharks. This illustrates the vigor of democracy 
against the ravenous shoal which lives to destroy. 


the present pious condition of the natives. On page 21 of his repopt 
he shows that in 1869, when a religious census was taken, there were 
35,107 of all religions; Independents, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, ay, 
Catholics. This makes a majority of 504 more religions people in the 
island than there are population. It is therefore a fair inference that 
everybody on the island belongs to some Christian persuasion. It js 
safe to say that there is not a single Samoan who has not accepted 
‘ 8 att ante au ‘ 7eE¢ , 3 cama Ai ca +7 
cele connie epanee rw though more devout and zealous in some districts thay 


By an order of President Grant, Mr. A. B. Steinberger was ap- DAN AND JIMMY. 
pointed in March, 1273, special agent to visit and report upon these 
Samoan islands. The President was not satisfied with the juvenile 
romance entitled “The Swiss Family Robinson;” nor with Robinson 
Crusoe, with his dog, parrot, and man Friday, so interesting as a clever 
story for youth, by a persecuted Dissenter. He was not content with 
the various reports made by the missionaries from the Friendly and 
other adjacent islands. Captain Cook was to him a myth; and the 
men who ate other men were no less a myth. 

A pilot-boat, called the Fanny, is chartered under the “ contingent 
fund.” It sails from San Francisco in June, 1873. But alas! for such 
expeditions! The San Francisco press anticipates it, and when our 
embassador reaches the Sandwich Islands, to use his own language, 
he assures “ His Majesty King Lunalilo that he is in nowise accred- 
ited to his government, and that newsvenders in this as in many other 
cases are irresponsible agitators.” The reporters’ gallery will take 
notice and tremble ! 

In August, our commissioner reaches the eastern island of the Sa- 
moan group. The islands are called “ Navigators” because, as our 
commissioner says, navigators have alway avoided them, just as the 
lriendly Islands are called friendly because everybody was eaten 
when they went there. This group which we seek to annex consists of 
nine islands. 

As the question becomes one of economy in an appropriation of 
money, in order to impress the House against the appropriation I 
have thought of using three rhetorical modes: First, the scientific ; 
second, the pietistic ; and third, the simplicity of my own style. 


Aside from the missionary enterprises, it might be well to state, in 
the language of the commissioner, how this remarkable acquisition to 
the Christian religion took place. He says: 

Williams found, in 1830, that the natives knew something of Christianity, ang 
readily accepted it. This knowledge evidently came from the rude teachings o; 
fluence of castaway sailors, as the natives still speak of the white men among them 
long before the arrival of missionaries. Of such was ‘ Dan the Convict,’’ who cap 
tured a vessel, the Roma, murdered the captain, burned the ship, and landed jy 
Savaii. He could neither read nor write, yet taught the natives, through their super 
stition. Such another was ‘Jimmy the Sweet,” who regularly preached to them, 
Many interesting stories are related of these characters by the natives. 

It may be necessary to recall the fact that “ Dan the Convict,” who 
was a pirate and murderer, and “Jimmy the Sweet” likely came froin 
Saint Giles and the Old Bailey. Their mode of propagating the 
Christian system must have been peculiar. How did they produce 
such a remarkable effect upon these simple South Sea islanders? Per- 
haps they related how Peter denied the Lord, the rooster crowed, ani 
induced all the islanders. to copy Peter’s example. Or perhaps, fo! 
lowing the text from Jeremiah, they taught them the necessity of 
consuming the missionaries without grace, in order to be full of the 
holy unction. Perhaps the story of Judas impressed them.  Evi- 
dently “Jimmy the Sweet” and “Dan the Convict” left their im- 
press upon these islands, which our Administration desires ‘v annex. 
They pointed to the cross and to the impenitent thief. I can we! 
imagine what sermons they could have preached to these heathens. 
Did they teach them to pray for their daily bread, with the bread- 
fruit tree, as our commissioner says, hanging around their houses? 
What a meaningless, wasteful excess of prayer, even for a South Sea 
islander! 


SCIENTIFIC ViEW OF THE ISLES. 


In order to develop the scientific view, I would say, irrespective of 
what our commissioner has said, that while there are evidences of 
eraters in these islands, there are found ancient vesicular lava and 
amygdaloids, the olivine often disintegrated, and mountains of basaltic 
rock, against which the great swell of the ocean breaks with deafening 
roar. This will readily be understood by the House, and especially 
by the gentleman from Ohio, near me, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] whose voice 
has in it many pleasant, if not deafening, associations. 

Leaving for one moment the report of our commissioner, I would 
add that there are found there, in the cireumjacent waters, round 
masses of mwandrina and astriea, contrasted with delicate leaf-like 
and cup-shaped expansions of explanaria, and with an intinite variety 
of branching madreporw and seriatopors; some with mere finger- 
shaped projections, others with large branching stems, and others 
again exhibiting an elegant assemblage of interlacing twigs of the 
most exquisite workmanship. Their colors are unrivaled, vivid greens 
contrasting with more sober browns and yellows, mingled with rich 
shades of purple from pale pink to deep blue. Bright red, yellow, 
and peach-colored mulliporse clothe those masses that are dead, min- 
gled with beautiful, pearly flakes of eschara and retepora, the latter 
looking like lace-workin ivory. In among the branches of the corals, 
like birds among trees, float many beautiful fish, radiant with metal- 
lic greens or crimsons, or fantastically banded with black and yellow 
stripes. Patches of clear white sand are seen here and there for the 
floor, with dark hollows and recesses beneath overhanging masses and 
ledges. These bright creatures have not always peaceful lives. There 
are many kinds of sea animals that have holes in the corals, and take 
ap their lodgings among them, while some kinds of fish prey upon 
them. I presume this is a political parable. 

This will answer for the physical deseription. Asa resort for coral, 
these islandare asuccess. But why did not our commissioner describe 
in scientific phrase how the sweet little Simians, (ordinarily called 
monkeys,) with the prehensile grip of the extended 0s coccyzr, swing 
from the Callophyllum inophyllum, in the sunshine upon the upper 
slopes of Upolu and Savaii? As they swing some eight thousand 
miles from us, and as a Darwinian, and a friend of man and science, 
why should we hinder them? Let them swing! 

Still we should not complain, for has net our commissioner given us 
the yellow Artocarpus or bread-fruit tree, and the Cocos nucifera or 
cocoa-nut which the intelligent monkey drops upon the head of the 
juvenile islander ? 


BAMOAN MUSIC, 


What songs did they sing? IfI had before me the volume edited hy 

a Miss Farmer, on the missionary history—but my friend [Mr. SWANy } 
who has urged this bill has doubtless purloined this volume, and sti!] 
withholds it in my direst need—then I could show to the House, a pic- 
ture of natives sitting ina ring round the missionary, either “ Dan the 
Convict” or “Jimmy the Sweet.” Near bythe waves of the ocean lave 
the shore. The rude hut, surmounted by the cocoa-nut and the ban- 
yan tree, the bread-fruit and the palm, speak to us so touching|ly. 
Each native sits squat, upon his sacred mat. The hymn is given out 
and lined. I had the music of that hymn in the volume referred to, 
and which my honorable frien« continues to withhold. Captain Wilkes 
heard the same refrain. Its meaning is ‘ Thanks,” “Good evening,” 
“How are you?” “Is your mother well?” &c. Beautiful salutations 
from Polynesian lyres! The language is “lelei,” “leleei.” I am in- 
clined to ask my friend [Mr. SWANN] to join me in the song. His 
voice would add to the music. It is much the same as I have 
heard in the drawling songs of the barbarians of the South Medi- 
terranean coast. Captain Cook, when he first heard it, said it was 
not entirely disagreeable. But the historian says that the captain 
was in a good humor that day. Delicious odors filled the air, and he 
had drunk high and full of the kava-bowl, and the music seemed not 
to be discordant. Yet our commissioner says in his report, from which 
I quote, that the Samoans are fond of music without melody. In 
church and school each child seems to outvie the other in vocal 
power and compass, that the instrumental music is confined to the 
beating of sticks upon mats and hollow logs. What kind of music this 
may be which exalts their pious enthusiasm is hard to determine. As 
a comely concordance is often helped by a convenient discord, even «s 
affection is made more intense by disagreement; so when we annex this 
music of the Polynesian Pacific to that of the Atlantic—when it is 
accompanied by such prime donne as Nillson, Lucea, and Di Murska, 
the effect would be unexampled. When to the rich, intwisting golden 
threads of the grand organ of the minster, vibrating and swelling 
through gothic aisles, you add from these isles of the Southern Sea 
those dissonances which are recorded and set to music in this mis- 
sionary volume, it would not bo unlike adding to the lyric gush of the 
Stabat Mater, or to the mighty feather of the “ Messiah,” a roundelay 
from filing a New Hampshire saw on a frosty morning, or a refrain 
from an overloaded and underfed donkey. 
To what sentiment should this Polynesian music respond? Ah! I 
understand it. By some preconception, they would sing from Watis— 

And are we rebels yet alive, 
And do we yet rebel, 
*Tis wondrous, ‘tis amazing grace, 
That we are out of hell! 





SAMOANS AS CHRISTIANS. 


The pictistie interest connected with these islands dates almost as 
early as Captain Cook’s voyages. The first Sabbath spent in this 
land by the missionaries is memorable for a sermon, in English, from 
the words: “ Behold, I am the Lord, the God of all flesh: is there 
anything too hard for me?” (Jeremiah, xxxii.27.) The natives who 
understood little of the language, believing that all mankind were of 
one flesh, seized, cooked, and consumed the missionaries. They found 
them too hard for digestion, and were shortly after converted. 

In handsome style, and at our expense, Colonel Steinberger relates 


POLYGAMY. 

How far they have been converted to Christianity so as to be fit 
subjects for our rule may be learned further from the commissioner's 
report, from which I quote: “ Polygamy is common on the part of 
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men, never on the part of women; two wives seldom live in the same 
house; @ plurality of wives is not common, the husband usually send- 
ing his wife to her people when he takes anew one. Virtue in Samoa 
is predominant. The maiden of a Village is reverenced more as & Vir- 
vin than as a chief's daughter.” Sothat when the House of Represent- 
atives Shall vote the proposition of Secretary Fish for cordial rela- 
tions and perhaps annexation of these islands to our country, I feel 
like calling the roll of gentlemen who voted the other day to investi- 
vate the heinous polygamy of Utah. And may I not ask that a 
commission be sent to Samoa before we annex? 


Colonel Steinberger disturb that felicity? Why did not they eat him, 
even if they could not digest? , ; 
OUR RED-MEN. 

The second appendix to this remarkable report is a letter written 
from Pago-Pago in 1873 to this great chief, Mauga, by our commis- 
sioner. He tells the chief that he was impressed with the Christian 
character of the people he visited. Not even a nail was missing from 
his ship when he left the Samoan country. “In our country,” says 
the commissioner to the great chief, * we have many tribes of natives, 
(referring to our Indians,) but they are not so peaceable or honest as 
yourselves.” This was said before Shacknasty Jim or Captain Jack 
had succumbed to our military forces. “Only a few of these natives 
are Christians,” he said. He could say that with truth. Llook about 
me for my gallant friend from Indiana, (General SUANKs,) to verify 
this remark. Where is he? 

A Memurr. Here he is. 

Mr. COX. Let him learn from what I shall read, what our commis- 
sioner told the Samoan chief and what the United States Government 
gives our red men. It gives lands, farmers, tools, teachers, clothing, 
and provisions, besides making laws for them. These remarks will 
commend themselves to the chairman of the Indian Committee, as 
well as to General SHANKS. The recent appropriations on Indian busi- 
ness have their finest commentary in this simple statement of our 
commissioner to the chief of Pago-Pago. 

But why should I go through this whole report? Is it not enough 
to satisfy the hard-working people of this country that their money 
is well invested, that a “contingent fund” should always be applied 
to the furtherance of our projects for annexing the South Sea Islands? 


WAR. 

To show further the remarkable Christian principle of these islands, 
let us look at their manner of conducting war. Is not war a fair test 
of allegiance to the Prince of Peace? As to this, says the commis- 
sioner, “‘the Samoans are patient, earnest, easily controlled by their 
leader. While eruel to their enemies, they are never treacherous. 
Prisoners are never taken. The importance of a victory is measured 
by the number of heads taken. The head is publicly exposed and 
reviled; but never mutilated.” This would seem to give a refinement 
to war to which our Modocs have never attained. Our Indians are act- 
uated by the same refinement to take not only the sealp of a hairy 
but of a bald-headed man. No one escapes; but they only take the 
scalp. These Christian Areadians in the South Sea Islands, whom 
we would annex under the orders of the Secretary of State, are never 
satisfied without having the whole head! I do not refer, as an evi- 
dence of Christianity, to the diseases prevalent in their midst. I 
might refer to the protuberances which surgeons are compelled to 
cut from the bodies of these self-indulgent islanders. The subject, 
however, is too nice for this delicate Congress. Besides there are dis- 
eases—elephantiasis, soriasis, &e.—which characterize these island- 
ers. Before we annex them, it might be well to state that elephant- 
iasis is not any disease connected with the Pachkydermata, but it is a 
swelled leg; while soriasis is nothing more than the itech. This, how- 
ever, is no special objection to annexation with our Administration. 


FEMALE DISTILLATION, 

Nay, [have omitted one thing wenced ; we seek for revenue and econ- 
omy. ‘The females of these islands are an incarnate distillery. No 
crusaders disturb their operations. There is a beautiful spreading 
shrub called the Macropipi Methysticum, the root of a kind of pepper- 
plant, a delightful soporific, properly administered, but through the 
abuses of men it has been transformed into an intoxicating beverage. 
Our commissioner says that he has scen no case of stupefaction or 


THEIR DRESS. 

If I referred, as the commissioner does, to their disposition to 
assume the dress of the whites—the white gloves, silk dresses, enor- 
mous crinoline, paniers, old-style bonnets for their May meetings— 
some one might say that I was making points against our revolu- 
tionary ancestors and ancestresses, who, as we were informed the 
other day, dressed in such outre habiliments. 


intoxication resulting from its use. How is it prepared, and in case 
of annexation how can we recover the internal-revenue tax ? 

Our commissioner says that the liquor is prepared from the dried 
root by a process of mastication by young girls, and strained through 
cocoa-nut fibres into a large bowl, hewn from the trunk of a tree. 
These young virginal distilleries “must be healthy, with sound, clean, 
teeth.’ According to another authority which have before me, the 
root must be bitten carefully while in the mouth, with little moisture 
mixing withit. Then it is prepared for the Samoan festivity.” Cap- 
tain Cook had a saturnalia with this remarkable liquor; and I am 
not sure but his final death was occasioned by a too tree indulgence. 
One thing is sure, that never since the time of Spenser’s Fairy Bower 
of Bliss, when his beauteous heroines pressed the grape between their 
pinky fingers, could it ever be said with truth that ‘‘So fair a wine- 
press made the wine more sweet.” 

Who that admires the beauty of the Samoan woman described by 
our commissioner, as having eyes black, soft, and pleasing, with mel 
ancholy air and meekness, withskin of polished copper, proud in bear- 
ing smooth, straight, erect, and syinmetrical, including the tatooing 
so well pictured in this report, would be reluctant to drink the wine 
of so fair a wine-press? Where are your burgundies, sherries, clar- 
ets, champagnes, mantillados, and lachrymie christa—compared 
with this Samoan liquor! Let Luecullus dash the gemmed goblet 
from his luxurious board; let Bacchus reel under the burden of his 
vine-leaves and his bibulous excesses. Let Longfellow tune his 
lyre in praise of Longworth; let him chant, like an inspired Silenns, 
the praises of the creamy Verzenay. What are these to the original 
vintage of the Samoan Islands. No wonder women crusade against 
those liquors which are— 


LEGAL-TENDER “ MATS.” 

It would be well, perhaps, in considering the financial condition of 
our country to quote from the commissioner with respect to the 
“sacred mats” produced there; not because they are sacred, but be- 
cause they are regarded as a legal tender. Our commissioner says, 
on page 24, “that families count their wealth, and all personal and 
real estateis computed by ‘fine mats.’” “Forthe secure establishment,” 
says our commissioner,” and maintenance of a home and foreign goy- 
ernment in Samoa, the hereditary and fictitious value of ‘fine mats’ 
must be destroyed. This could best be done by affixing a Government 
stamp and making them a circulating medium subject to redemption, 
as is paper money.” Was there ever so easy a solution of our trouble- 
some problem? Besides giving us a fixed standard, it would energize 
and encourage a new branch of industry. It is especially encourag- 
ing and protective, as it is some seventy-two hundred miles from us! 

Why not, then, send for the chief of Pago-Pago to settle our dis- 
tressing questions of finance upon the principle of fine mats and re- 
demption? And yet, on page 41, the commissioner says of the natives 
of those islands, “In theory they display some wisdom, but they must 
failin practice. They fully realize that some government must aid.” 
Let us rush to their assistance. They are only 7,200 miles off! Leav- 
ing, therefore, the report of the commissioner, and going to the appen- 
dix, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to say that our commissioner 
to Mauga, the chief of Pago-Pago, recognizes the intelligence and the 
financial supremacy of the United States, for this chief writes to 
President Grant that “his (the chief's) people are poor, and his finances 
are less; that the good teachers have taught us to be honest, observe 
your doctrine, and maintain your faith.” What a satire on American 
legislation, after our legislation on polygamy and the President’s veto! 

Further, the chief says, if he himself ever said it at all: “We know 
you are a great people, with many ships and many warriors; that you 
are all united in peace.” 

This chief of Pago-Pago had not heard of our failures to revive 
shipping, or of Louisiana and reconstruction; South Carolina and 
taxation ; and Brooks and Baxter were as unknown to him as Castor 
and Pollux, He says to President Grant: “We know that you culti- 
vatethe soil and build great houses.” He had our grangers and archi- 
teets in his mind. He says “ You make great roads.” He had a dim 
intimation of Credit Mobilier. He says “You talk to each other 
through the air.” He had in mind Congress, and perhaps the remark- 
able speech of my friend, [ Mr. SWANN, ] who still insists on withhold- 
ing my pious missionary volume. Or perhaps he had in mind the mar- 
Velous talk of the telegraph. He says “We want the same; and pray 
for aid and protection and friendship from the President of the United 
States.” God help him} Poor simple Arcadian! He says “ We are 
voor: but we ar¢ happy in our peaceful condition.” Why, sir, should 


Drugged in their juice 
For foreign use, 
When shipped o'er the reeling Atlantic, 
To rack our brains 
With the fever pains 
That have driven the old world frantic. 

Let them annex Samoa, and pray no more. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, why should we annex these islands? Some harsh 
and crabbed person like my friend from Indiana | Mr. HOLMAN ] or my 
friend from Vermont | Mr. WILLARD] will ask me why we want so 
distant and so extravagant a relation. Perhaps Iam peculiar. We 
can have nothing worse than we now have. Almost anything would 
be better. It was Josh Billings who remarked : 

Inever owned a kammel-leopard yet, and hope I shan't; but if I shold hav to 
take one in payment ov a det, I shood konsider I had lost the det twice. 

Perhaps he had this sort of acquisition in his eyes. 

CUBA AND CIVIL RIGHTS. 

Before entering upon the cnormous travel and acquisition con- 
templated by this report, would it not be well to inquire why it 
is, when called upon to protect and annex such a people, thirty-five 
thousand strong, in the South Sea antipodes, some seventy-two thou- 
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*Sarah Farmer's Tonga, pages 42, 49. 
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sand miles afar, that we do not protect and enlarge into the light of 
liberty the thousands who are in slavery near us, on the Island of 


Cuba? It might also, perhaps, be well to consider, when we have 
so many local and domestic questions connected with our Indian and 
other colored races, growing out of their desire to live and to be buried 
equally with the whites, why their status is not fixed somehow, 
before we recognize and organize another race. Certainly our inter- 
ests with Cuba involve in many ways our economics, not merely as 
to luxuries like cigars, but as to the necessaries like sugar. It in- 
volves the liberty of a race which made our civil war and cost us 
seven billions of money and a million of men. But I am growing 
I meant only to present the best side of this remarkable 
foreign affair. 


SECTIOURB, 


REASONS PRO AND CON POR ANNEXATION, 

When we consider the relative distances of these Samoan isles 
from our shores, and the fact that earthquakes and voleanoes have 
so abounded therein that the patient work of billions of coral has 
been distributed by the premature appearance of basalt and granite, 
it is clear that it comes within the limited powers of our Federal 
Government! Moreover, when we remember that our Bureaus are 
examining into our own faunw and tlorw; that we are making the 
Yosemite and Yellowstone Parks tributary to science by Federal 
exploration and publication; when even our Capitol is decorated 
with the birds and beasts and creeping things of our hemisphere; 
and as these matters are defended as within the purview of Federal 
authority, who does not rejoice in the diseoyery by our commis- 
sioner of the spotted snake that crows and the extinct dodo, which, 
like the pheenix and the griflin, are delivered from the unknown 
realins of faney! Sir John Mandeville and Munchausen are not, for 
reasons unnecessary to rehearse, fit for publication by a veracious 
aiiministration, but the luminous and unpleasant truths of this pam 
philet ape indispensable to Federal legislation and the average intel- 
livence. For instance, we have long been discussing finances with 
their intlations and contractions. What a ray of light is cast upon 
these abstruse subjects by the discussion of our commissioner of the 
sacred mats! 

Many reasons might be urged for the acquisition of these isles. Not 
because perpetual summer there simmers in the sunny air; not be- 
cause bread-fruit is produced without planting, plowing, harrowing, 
or reaping; hot because the cocoa vives from the fruitful bosom of 
mother earth its milk for young and old; not because our coimmis- 
sioner has discovered, as he thinks, the dodo—— 

A MembBer. Tellus of that bird. 

Mr. COX. T[ reserve the dodo. Not because polygamy there pre- 
vails and Christianity sings its hymns in discordant monotone; not 
because it recognizes caste and has “mats” for legal tender; not be- 
cause it adopts the discarded toilettes of our civilized dames and 
demoiselles; but because the thirty-tive thousand indigenes will, when 
annexed, become consumers of our products; and when they buy our 
hatchets and nails, our whisky and tobaeco, our hair-pins and hoop- 
skirts, our hymn-books and bibles, will we not in this time of distress 
here add to our revenues? Hence, I am for Mr. Fish’s proposition. 
Not, however, do I favor it on mercenary grounds! O, no. When 
Mark Twain received from the Persian Pasha his picture set in dia- 
monds, he exclaimed, “QO, sire, [do not care for the setting. It is 
only the portrait I crave.” 

Neither, sir, is it because I would have a convenient isle of refuge 
for those who may leave us in 1876. The good men who are as care- 
ful as they are honest in administration, the men of moieties and the 
Indian contractors, might find in these isles a happy refuge and rest- 
ing-place, free from the persecutions of a venal press and the indict- 
ments of indignant grand juries. 

Mr. Speaker, finding a contingent fund of $231,000 in this bill; 
knowing what contingencies are and how they grow and go; know- 
ing the needs of the Treasury which is bankrupt, and the needs of 
the people who have to make up the deficiency, I should be derelict 
in my duty if I did not insist that we should cut off the large body 
of this expense growing out of our foreign relations in order to draw 
to us the pelygamous and Christian and commercial people who live 
so many thousands of miles away from us; who are so near and yet 
so far. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, these remarks will illustrate the remarkable 
comity, patriotism, and expeditions of the State Department. May 
their worst endeavors be better than that of San Domingo, and their 
best tend to the interest and honor of our country! 

To conelude, Mr. Speaker: In these remarks I do not mean, by word 
or gesture, to extenuate or exaggerate the delinquencies of our foreign 
department. Whenever I can see that my Government defends the 
lag, reeognizes and protects my fellow-citizens abroad, does not yield 
its rights and interests toa foreign potentate, and holds aloft the scale 
of equity, it will be my pride and pleasure to support and defend it. 
During the civil war I never failed in that respect. In the coming 
years, if I shall serve here, I shall be more than usually observant of 
all these rules of comity which command respect from the world by 
granting and demanding justice. But may I not ask that such exhi- 
bitions of American enterprise as I have commented upon, for which 
we pay $215,000 contingent, and for islands so many thousand miles 
away, may become less frequent, and thereby save us from national 
humiliation ? 
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Reciprocity with the Dominion of Canada, 


SPEECH OF HON. E. CROSSLAND, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 19, 1874. 


The Tlonse having under consideration the subject of reciprocity with the 
Dominion of Canada— 

Mr. CROSSLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is known to Congress and to the country that nego- 
tiations are now pending for the renewal of the reciprocity treaty 
concluded in 1854 between Great Britain and this Government in re- 
gard to our commercial relations with the British North American 
provinces, the Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland. And as 
legislation will doubtless be necessary to effectuate any agreement 
which may be made by the joint plenipotentiaries of Her Britannic 
Majesty and Mr. Secretary Fish, I desire to submit the reasons why 
I earnestly wish to sce reciprocity of trade re-established between 
the two countries, and why I will heartily support any legislation 
needful to give validity to the agreement which may be arrived at, 
For proper reasons the terms proposed have not been made public, 
but L assume that they will be as liberal as the terms of the treaty of 
1854, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Government of the United States being equally desirous with Her Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain to avoid further misunderstandings between their 
respective citizens and subjects, in regard to the extent of the right of fishing on 
the coasts of British North America, secured to cach by article 1 of a convention 
between the United States and Great Britain, signed at Loudon on the 20th day of 
October, 1818; and being also desirous to regulite the commerce and navization 
between their respective territories and people, and more especially between Her 
Majesty's possessions in North America and the United States, in such manner as 
to render the same reciprocally beneticial and satisfactory, have respectively 
named plenipotentiaries to confer and agree thereupon—that is to say, the Presi 
dent of the United States of America, William L. Marey, Seerctary of State of the 
United States, and Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, James, Earl of Elgin and Kineardine, Lord Brace and Elgin, a peer of 
the Unjted Kinzdom, knight of the Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of tie 
Thistle and governor-general in and over all Her Britannic Majesty's provinces on 
the continent of North America and in and over the island of Prince Edward— 
who, after having communicated to cach other their respective full powers, found 
in good and due form, haye agreed upon the following articles : 

ARTICLE 1. It is agreed by the high contracting parties that, in addition to the 
liberty secured to the United States tishermen by the above-mentioned convention 
of October 20, 1818, of taking. curing, and drying fish on certain coasts of the 
British North American colonies therejn defined, the inhabitants of the United 
States shall have, in common with the subjects of Her Britannie Majesty, the liberty 
to take fish of every kind except shell-fish, on the sea-coast and shores, and in the 
bays, harbors, and creeks of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince E:l- 
ward's Island, and of the several islands thereunto adjacent, without being r 
stricted to any distance from the shore, with permission to land upon the coast and 
shores of those colonies and theislands thereof, and also upon the Magdalen Islands, 
for the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish: Provided, That in so 
doing they do not interfere with the rights of private property, or with British 
fishermen in the peaceable use of any partof the said coast in their oceupaucy for the 
samepurpose, Itis understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely tothe 
sea fishery, and that the salmon and shad fisheries and all fisheries in rivers and the 
mouths of rivers, are hereby reserved exclusively for British fishermen. And it is 
further agreed that inorder to prevent ur settle any disputes as to the places to which 
the reservation of exclusive right to British fishermen, contained in this article, and 
that of fishermen of the United States, contained in the next succeeding article, 
apply, each of the high contracting parties, on the application of e.ther to the other, 
shall within six months thereafter appoint a commissioner. The said commission- 
ers before proceeding to any business shall make and sabscribe as lemn declaration 
that they will impartially and carefully examine and decide to the best of their 


judgement, and according to justice and equity, without fear, favor, or affection to 


theirown country, upon all such places as are intended to bereserved and excluded 
from the common liberty of fishing under this and the next sucececding article, and 
such declaration shall be entered on the record of their proceedings. ‘The com- 
missioners shall name some third person to act as an arbitrator or umpire in any 
case or cases on which they may themselves differ in opinion. If they should not 
be able to agree upon the name of such third person, they shall each name a pet 
son, and it shall be determined by lot which of the two persons so named shall be 
the arbitrator or umpire in cases of difference or disagreement between the com- 
missioners. The person so to de chosen to be arbitrator or umpire shall, before 
proceeding to act as such in any case, make and subscribe a solemn declaration in 
a form similar to that which shall already have been made and subscribed by the 
commissioners, which shall be entered on the record of their proceedings. In the 
event of the death, absence, or incapacity of cither of the commissioners, or of the 
arbitrator or umpire, or of their or his omitting declaring, or ceasing to act as such 
commissioner, arbitrator, or umpire, another and different person shall be appointe: 
or named as aforesaid to act as such commissioner, arbitrator, or wipire in the 
place and stead of the person so originally appointed or named as aforesaid, anil 
shall make and subscribe such declaration as aforesaid. Such commissioners shall 
proceed to examine the coasts of the North American provinces and of the Unite: 
States embraced within the provisions of the tirst and second articles of this treaty, 
and shall designate the places reserved by the said articles from the common right 
of fishing thereon. The decision of the commissioners, and of the arbitrator or 
umpire, shall be given in writing in each case, and shall be signed by them poupect- 
ively. The high contracting powers hereby solemnly engage to consider the decis- 
ion of the commissioners conjointly, or of the a: bitrator or umpire as the case may 
be, as absolutely final and conclusive in each case decided upon by them or him re- 
spectively. 


Art. 2. It is agreed by the high contracting ater that British subjects shall ° 


have in common with the citizens of the United States the liberty to take fish of 
every kind, except shell-fish, on the eastern sea-coasts and shores of the United 
States north of the thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude, and on the shores of the 
several islands thereunto adjacent, and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of the said 
sea-coasts and shores of the United States, and of the said islands, without being 
restricted to any distance from the shore, with permission to land upon the said 
coasts of the United States, and of the islands aforesaid, for the purpose of drying 
their nets, and curing their fish: Provided, That in so doing they do not interfere 
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with the rights of private property, or with the fishermen of the United States, in 
the peaceable use of any part of tho said coasts in their occupancy for the same 
purpose. It is understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely to the 
sea fishery, and that salmon and shad fisheries, and all fisheries in rivers and mouths 
of rivers, are hereby reserved for fishermen of the United States. 

Ant. 3. Itisagreed that the articles enumerated in the schedale hereunto an- 
nexed, being the growth and produce of the aforesaid British colonies or of the 
United States, shall be admitted into eachcountry, respectively, free of duty : 


SCHEDULE. 


Grain, flour, and breadstuffs, of all kinds. 
\nimals of all kinds. 

Fresh, smoked, and salted meats. 

Cotton, wool, seeds, and vegetables. 

Undried fruits, dried fruits. 

Fish of all kinds. 

Products of fish, and of all other creatures living in the water. 

Poultry, eggs. 

llides, furs, skins, or tails undressed. 

Stone or marble in its crude or unwrought state. 

State. 

Butter, cheese, tallow. 

Lard, horns, manures. 

Ores of metals, of all kinds. 

Coal. 

Pitch, tar, turpentine, ashes. 

Timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, and sawed, unmanufactured in 
whole or in part. 

Firewood, 

Plants, shrubs, and trees. 

Pelts, wool. 

Fish oil. 

Rice, broom-corn, and bark. 

Gypsum, ground or unground. 

Hewn or wrought, or unwrought burr or grind stones. 

Dvye-stuffs. 

Fiax, hemp, and tow, unmanufactured, 

Unmanufactured tobacco. 

Rags. 

Ant. 4. It is agreed that the citizens and inhabitants of the United States shall 
have the right to navigate the river Saint Lawrence and the canals in Canada used 
asthe means of communicating between the great lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, 
with their vessels, boats, and crafts, as fwlly and freely as the subjects of Her 
Britannic Majesty, subject only to the same tolls and other assessments as now are, 
or may hereafter be, exacted of Her Majesty’s said subjects; it being under- 
stood, however, that the British government retains the right of suspending this 
wivilege on giving due notice thereof to the Government of the United States. It 
is further agreed that if at any time the British government should exercise the 
said reserved right, the Government of the United States shail have the right of 
suspending, if it think fit, the operation of article 3 of the present treaty, in so 
far as the province of Canada is affected thereby, for so long as the suspension of 
the free navigation of the river Saint Lawrence or the canals may continue. It is 
further agreed that British subjects shall have the right freely to navigate Lake 
Michigan with their vessels, boats, and crafts, so long as the privilege of navigat- 
ing the river Saint Lawrence, secured to American citizens by the above clause of the 
present article, shall continue; and the Government of the United States further 
ehgages to urge upon the State governments to secure to the subjects of Her 
Britannic Majesty the use of the several State canals on terms of equality with 
the inhabitants of the United States. And it is furtheragreed that no export duty 
or other duty shall be levied on lumber or timber of any kind cut on that portion of 
the American territory in the State of Maine watered by the river Saint John and 
its tributaries, and floated down that river to the sea, when the same is shipped 
to the United States from the province of New Brunswick. 

Arr. 5. The present treaty shall take effect as soon as the laws required to carry 
it into operation shall have been passed by the Imperial Parliament ot Great Britain 
and by the provincial parliainents of those of the British North American colonies 
which are atfected by this treaty on the one hand and by the Congress of the United 
States on the other. Such assent having been given, the treaty shall remain in force 
fur ten years from the date at which it may come into operation, and further until 
the expiration of twelve months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
give notice to the other of its wish to terminate the same; each of the high con- 
tracting parties being at liberty to give such notice to the other at the end of the 
said term of ten years, or at any time afterward. It is clearly understood, how- 
ever, that this stipulation is not intended to affect the reservation made by article 
4 of the present treaty with regard to the right of temporarily suspending the opera- 
tion of articles 3 and 4 thereof. 

Art. 6. And it is hereby farther agreed that the provisions and stipulations of 
the foregoing articles shall be extended to the island of Newfoundland, so far as 
they are applicable to that colony. But if the Imperial Parliament, the provincial 
pertiamens of Newfoundland, or the Congress of the United States shall not em- 
race in their laws, enacted for carrying this treaty into cifect, the colony of New- 
foundland, then this article shall be of no effect; but the omission to make provis- 
ion by law to give it effect by either of the legislative bodies aforesaid shall not in 
any way impair the remaiuing articles of this treaty. 

Art. 7. The present treaty shall be duly ratified and the mutual exchange of 
ratifications shall take place in Washington within six months from the date 
hereof, or earlier if possible. 

In fatth whereof we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this treaty 
and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in triplicate at Washington, the 5th day of June, A. D. 1854. 

W. L. MARCY. 
ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. 

Mr. CROSSLAND. In January, 1865, Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution directing the President of the United States to give the notice 
provided for in the fifth article of the treaty and terminate it. This 
the President did, and in 1866 it ceased to exist. Now, sir, I propose 
to examine the reasons that led our Government to adopt this treaty, 
the effect it wrought upon our trade, commerce, and the general 
interest of the country, and whether a renewal of it is demanded by 
the interest of the people we represent. I shall have little to say in 
regard to the reasons and causes that led Congress to order the sus- 
pension of the treaty. It occurred within a few months of the close of 
the war; at a time when slight circumstances were sufticient to kin- 
(dle prejudices and arouse passions that often led men to acts and 
‘leeds that were unwise and hurtful. Time and truth have removed 
und allayed these, and in soberness we are called on to investigate 
the question pertinent to the day. 


Let us examine the provisions of this treaty, and see what were 
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the benefits secured to each country. Here, sir, I will say that | 
utterly repudiate the doctrine that our relations with other countries 
and governments, our intercourse with neighboring people, ought to 
be shaped by the narrow, selfish, venal idea of gain to us and injury 
to them—the old pagan principle, that no nation or individual ean 
prosper except at the detriment or expense of some other. Such do 
trine is too closely akin to that which Goethe put into the mouth of 
Mephistopheles, that trade and commerce are in all respects equiva- 
lent to war and piracy: 

Having power, vou have the right 

One asks but what you've got, not how 

Talk not to me of navigation, 

For war and trade and piracy 

These are a trinity inseparabl 

I invoke a higher sentiment in the consideration of this subject. 1 
claim for my great Government and her enlightened people a desire 
to regulate our relations with other nations, and especially our neigh- 
bors, so as to render the same reciprocally benelicial and satisfactory, 
developing the natural geographical advantages of eack for the good 
ofall. But, Mr. Speaker, if there are any here whose support of this 
great measure can only be influenced by proof ‘that we get the best 
vf the bargain,” I am prepared to make that proof, and show that 
under the treaty of 1854 the most important advantages were derived 
by our Government. What are they? The first and second articles 
provide that the fishermen of the United States shall have the right 
to take fish at any distance from the shore on the coasts and in the 
bays, harbors, and creeks of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Seotia, 
and Privee Kdward’s Island, with liberty to land and cure tish on all 
the shores and on the Magdalen Island. By the proposed treaty there 
is no doubt these rights and privileges will be permanently aceorded 
to our fishermen on all the coasts, &e., of the Dominion of Canada free. 
Sir, we are all familiar with the many vexatious and irritating 

questions that have so often agitated both countries in regard to the 
construction of the treaties of 1783 and 1818 on the subject of the 
fisheries and the rights of our fishermen. We all remember how 
often these questions have threatened conilicts involving all the hor 
rorsof war, which was from time to time arrested by wise diplomacy. 
After the war of Lel2a controversy arose whether the stipulations of 
the treaty of 1783 upon the subject of the fisheries were abrogated 
by that war, It resulted in the convention of [XL&, by which the 
liberty of taking and curing fish was yielded by Great Britain upon 
condition that the United States renounced forever the liberty to 
take. dry, or cure fish on or within (hree marine miles of any of the 
coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of the British dominions. The people 


of the British colonies claimed that these marine miles were to be 


measured from headland to headland. 

And the British government adopted this construction. On our 
side it was contended that American fishermen had a right to enter 
and fish in any of the bays which indent the shores, provided they did 
not go within three marine miles of the coasts that encompassed the 
bays, &c. It would have been diflicult to devise a plan more likely 
to embroil the citizens and the subjects of the respective countries. 
The nature of the occupation and the natural character of those en 
gaged in it caused frequent infringements of the rules. The precise 
distance of three miles can never be readily ascertained. The inter 
est of men and the ardor of the chase caused different estimates to be 
made. While Mr. Webster was Secretary of State he conceded that 
by strict and rigid construction of the treaty the grounds taken by 
the British colonies were correct, and that by an oversight in the 
convention of 1818 our fishermen were excluded from fishing within 
the three marine miles of the British coasts, measuring from headland 
to headland. 

The British authorities, at the instigation of the provinces, insisted 
upon the strict construction of the convention. A large number of 
armed vessels was sent by Great Britain to her colonial stations; an 


excited state of feeling ensued. Mr. Webster gave ofticial informa- 
tion “that an American fishing-vessel had been captured and its crew 
carried as prisoners into a British port. An expedition of American 
vessels had hastily armed and forcibly retaken the captured vessel, 
and these events threatened to precipitate the two countries into 
war.” The prudent statesmen of cach nation sought to arrest the 
progress of these angry events and if possible prevent their reeur- 
rence in the future. The Secretary of State said there was only 
one way that Congress could act, and that was by reciprocal legisla- 
tion with the British Parliament and the British colonies. That 
course was pursued, and led to the adoption of the treaty of 1854, and 
the dangers were wisely and honorably averted and our fisherinen 
secured in all the rights and privileges claimed under their construe- 
tion of the convention of 1818. All the canses of irritation were re- 
moved, all bad feeling allayed, and fricndly intercourse and kindly 
relations inaugurated, Our fisheries have been styled the nursery of 
the Navy, and have given to conduct our foreign commerce the most 
skillful, enterprising captains; they have given cheap and useful 
food to thousands of our poor; and furnish a market for a large quan- 
tity of the beef, pork, and flour of the West. And under the advan- 
tages afforded by the treaty this industry was thrifty and prosperous, 
giving employment to thousands of men and building up an interest 
of the first importance. 

In 1862 we had over two hundred and three tons of shipping engaged 
in the Saint Lawrence fisheries and twenty-eight thousand seamen; the 
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‘bors here we have undeniable proof that under reciprocity we sold 
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returns that vear exceeded $14,000,000, Six hundred sail have in one 
season fished for mackerel in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence ond taken fish 
to the vaiue of $4,500,000, and from forty to fifty tons of our fishing 
fleet. worth from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000, aunually fish near the three- 
mile line of the provinces. 

But, sir, I will leave the fishermen and fisheries and turn to other 
important advantages derived by us from the treaty. The third 
article provides that the following articles, the growth and produce of 
the colonies or of the United States, shall be admitted intg each coun- 
try, respectively, free of duty, namely: Grain, flour, and breadstutis 
animals of all kinds; ashes; fresh, smoked, and salted meats; timber 
and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed and sawed, and unmanufac- 
tured; cotton, wool, seeds, and vegetables; undried fruits,dried fruit; 
fish of all kinds; products of fish and all creatures living in the water ; 
oultry, eggs; hides, furs, skins, or tails, undressed ; stone or marble 
in its crude or unwrought state; butter, cheese, tallow; ores of met- 
als, of all kinds; coal; unmanufactured tobaceo; pitch, tar, turpen 
tine; fire-wood; plants, shrubs, trees; pelts; fish-oil; rice; broom- 
corn, bark; gypsum, ground and unground; wool; wrought or un- 
wrought burr and grindstones ; dye-stutts; tlax, hemp, tow, and rags ; 
slate. This article detining the free list is the most important in the 
treaty. 

I have said that I attached no importance to the ancient theory of 
the balance of trade. The excess of imports over exports is no proof 
that commerce is unprofitable. The commerce of Great Britain fora 
series of years has shown a large excess of imports over exports at- 
tended by great progress in national wealth. But as that is a pet 
theory with many men and may be a controlling question with some 
here, | propose to show that during the existence of the treaty the 
balance of trade was largely in our favor and against us every year 
since it was abrogated. During the first ten years of the treaty the 
balance in our favor was $62,013,545. It has been about seven years 
since the treaty was terminated. 

L have prepared the following tables showing the imports from and 
the exports to British North America during the first seven years of 
tie treaty and the seven years since it was terminated : 


Under reciprocity treaty. 











Years. Imports. | Exports. 
EE de kvckdndecnde abbas akan bik ihadade dae $2,927,560 | $824, 566, 860 
SED -dnocctesiwanesss a aim céalenttuateui 15, 136, 734 | 27, 806, 020 
ae ET SCS coh acekefaie etmek 21,310,421 | 24, 029, 349 
DOME vit cbrt cachet i nenenetechekeseeeeunde 22, 124, 205 | 24, 262, 482 
ID eect 8 te eaten keabinbebabedie 15, 806, 519 | 23, G51, 727 
a laa a ek a es a Kr 19, 727, 551 | > 14, 174 
ith cebinn eke abiehGl Th cake ee cwnnaeeeeseeee 23, #51, 381 | 22, 706, 328 
RMN oian Uiighinive oecigeavei ex uinecbassiaeeerhet 126, 824,461 | 180, 176, 940 
{ 
Total exports to British North America..............22....+--6- ..--- $120, 176, 940 
lotal imports from British North America. .........---.---.---.+---- 126, 884, 461 
PE OE GENO onc cig nu cnyscgncescciveccescéesvareieweetentsees 53, 202, 479 


Thus we see that during the first seven years of the treaty we ex- 
ported to the British North American provinces produce of the value 
of $10,176,940, and imported from the provinces produce of the value 
of $126,884,461, making the balance in our favor $53,292,479, or an 
average of $7,613,211 annually. 

During the seven years since the abrogation of the treaty our im- 
ports from and exports to the provinces have been as shown in the 

















table appended: 
Years. Imports. | Exports. 

- - — ———__--—- ieee $$ $$ | —_______ a 
DEE cuninerecuhwankeesh ubtis wr atwes oe baeernnedeaukic<d £33, 604,178 | $24, 323, 169 
Didi webk+ Ghvnerseutidebsehat sed hudee ri rsbevewestee ee se | 26, 262, 272 
DA ti dé edu abies Wiles Sendbes chia sbadebncebien | 32,000,314 24, 197, 232 
DID tintin chetiehkitahtinh deicitin kno ewdaidaubGcnnibibesdiihiee | 41, 089, 801 26, 849, 324 
INT ciidiasitinectehiatin tei: cas wake nine Reaei erm iad ein ana keith 37, 424,351 | 34, 502, 726 
TN ee ae ae cele | 40, 961, 432 32, 750, 080 
Se ddan Leabcsesscindleherteebuiabaseavecnesedutseen | 43,809,070 | 38, 572, 556 

a | 259, 341, 367 | 207, 466, 359 

{ 
Total imports from British North America. ..............scccescceees $259, 341, 367 
Total exports to British North America. ..............200.eseeeseeeee 207, 466, 359 


ee Oe II soo ok 665. ch sp cdeysecesinededsscdvanes 51, 875, 006 


A cash balance against us of $51,875,006 in the seven years, and an 
average of $7,410,715 each year. Andif we are seeking to arrange our 
relations so as to derive profit from our intercourse with our neigh- 


them more than we bought from them, and that since reciprocity was 
abrogated we have bought more from them than we have sold them. 

I continue the comparison and invite the attention of gentlemen 
to the following facts: During the thirteen years of “ reciprocity” 
the British provinces purchased from this country commodities valued 
at (gold value) $359,667,257. During that time we purchased from 
them commodities valued at $263,768,268. The traftic between the 
two countries, amounting to $623,437,525 gold value, giving us a cash 













balance of $95,800,929 in gold. Can any enlightened Representative 
can any sane man fail to see the almost incalculable benetit derived by 
us from this vast interchange of the products of the industries of ¢}). 
two countries? Is there a Representative here who would offer a word 
in favor of reducing this trade, or one who would withhold his sup- 
port from a measure promoting and increasing it? Not one. Look 
back, then, and you will see that it was the result of the reciprocity 
treaty. Examine the statistics and you will find that the average 
annual value of articles interchanged between the two countries for 
eight years before the treaty was $14,230,763. The first year after 
the treaty was concluded it amounted to $33,494,754, gold value. The 
second year it went up to $42,942,754, the third year to $50,339,770, 
and in the last year it amounted to the sum of $34,070,955; rising 
under the iniluences of reciprocity from $14,230,763 to $84,070,955 per 
year. 

” In a conversation to-day with several of my western friends in re- 
gard to the importance of this measure I was asked what articles did 
the provinces buy of us? Lreferred to the statement following, which 
is made from official statistics, and shows that during the thirteen 
years of “reciprocity” the provinces bought of us animals, and prod- 
ucts of, ahaa at $35,433,213; breadstutis and other farm products, 
valued at §115,301,455; timber, valued at $8,511,458; manufactures, 
valued at $88,649,855; and various other products aggregating the 
immense sun before mentioned. 

I fear I weary the intelligence of the House by arguments showing 
the good results derived by us from this scan free trade, but 
before passing to the consideration of the next article I desire to call 
attention to the effect of the abrogation of the treaty on the price of 
lumber—building material. By clearing farms and the wanton waste 
of timber we are fast exhausting our forests and must soon look 
abroad for our building material, and no subject of commercial inter- 
vourse is fraught with more consequence than this indispensable 
building material. The great pineries of the Dominion occupy more 
than two hundred and eighty-seven thousand square miles, and are 
inexhaustible. The rapid exhaustion of our home supply is causing 
constant increase of prices. Under: the treaty Canadian lumber was 
admitted free, and the table I hold in my hand exhibits the price in 
gold per one thousand feet of clear pine lumber, in the years named, 
in Toronto, under the treaty: 
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DecCu et Ko0 Ese badeded ab esd Seb EASOaeeaRwedibe suhenendesgdohendebieoeranbs 14 30 
Peeiidschh bsterenvnsntene Seehereesenwereson cmetath ts Gis tok Mile aides Oe ba paid eee 13 50 


And this table will show how prices went up after the treaty ex- 
pired: 
OE nine cacnutiquatnineieyabstatniettambennnennnnenenaninceiindsdin¥e $21 


o~ DO 
i sd iti ti utenti hatha @ aces pekt dc HA wake cieaiera dh adic >i Eactae teal aoaieeie dae ace wae 21 50 
isan hhnt+sbee nih dual thy ckdigdminetewckdbuskesis sevawenunds de onedelseerscdiese 21 Wu 
DE dbus dence enesioeNendbahweekehends Esse webadouseebioduebbnns tec 21 00 
Dcabanhutnk Sinunieder state nine detiesy 6 enchant Rbek uebeeuMbubdass sbebecads 22 00 
i: chiehecetthnbie ch cin tiinmindieh seetinihuhasées uedawkwe bo Sa ee er ae 24 00 
Di ciatbhhehhe dbhe wit ba hsnen deh aks nenhhedbbad edie beeknesheaadtbnenee 26 00 


Now observe the effect of the treaty on prices of lumber in this 
country. The table which I append will show the price of the same 
lumber per one thousend feet in Portland, Maine, under the treaty: 


DT cass ced nen sénukeand debs iikcbnebe tendons nbdeead Kkonedeewe sou bts ivGeeede $26 00 
Be sh6s b KEES eines nranehsegrrenee eke Gainieed Seimei tab ven wlebnds biitaYd bs 27 00 
pith deuek nse eniceanaubluls ehedmikWensdan Nabe mine abiien-amnaemeiaedieaissdadse eities 28 00 
Sill ccnbtnaieasatiie botdiw ania tiie kth taig ti ead ied td ead tie a Rh ware die elaine iis 30 00 
SUE GS eccacwhs thibeaakeueek sbUeUn babbabh band cbdkarécbudéhintbeunivesuiiascoas 30 00 
i tihbdn SHS cet dd ehhh’ +s hekstbeniee aeke ciedee when chee sat new dats eeleees ket 32 00 
DE Apcabwingenndeketnhande dehy dnaeees arene dics Cheteriasensed thorn danseadi 35 00 


This covers a period of seven years under the treaty. Now see how 
prices stood during the seven years since the treaty expired : 


ST ivearn uh vs et Gauhndcgnncedsqyedbon tus benbun pede cndtesshviyses weeseeenee ae $50 00 
1868 ...., 5P ONS db ons dE ro e5 Seb hSES DECKER UKES SHEEN S OR eENSe0s déccsbbSsd oC cEbas 50 00 
DE nde seewtoorsenessencsee SAOSREHKwKESKEREEEE Du Cbk 6 con EEOs R4nbE OWES SEKSD Os 50 00 
DP tin ishhits cts OhUtsKRCeS ae VbdbSE MESES 6d EAD Ee eOED ECL OREED abet eeeedenones 52 00 
DUURGhtUSGbaShseewe Nees Skewes bane edness cha ed unabes aneéenbe kanes ons 54 00 
Er ibkdbbnss ches blgedecenrdebécserdeunns cu Qutus tes 6B gbdpess sé .obbsnectetes 55 00 
SED cune cvcbs dnivhgnketshebtsecebwncccvkseds 00nesedeweles obi vcecii béubauce 55 00 


Now, sir, I submit that no comment can be necessary to follow these 
tables. We must have this lumber, cost what it may. During the 
thirteen years under the treaty we imported from the British North 
American provinces into the United States $39,263,795 worth of lum- 
ber, an average annual importation of $3,020,292. Inthe seven years 
since the treaty expired we have imported $56,854,724, with an average 
annual importation of $8,122,103. Yet the record shows that the quan- 
tity imported last year was not greater than that imported during the 
last year of the treaty, and that the difference we see in the figures, 
but shows the increase of price and cost, by which an annual tax iss 
levied on those who build houses to shelter their families of over 
$5,000,000. 

The navigation of the Saint Lawrence and the Canadian canals was 
the subject of the fourth article, which reads as follows: 

It is agreed that the citizens and inhabitants of the United States shall have the 
right to navigate the river Saint Lawrence and the canals in Canada, used as the 


means of communicating between the great lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, with 
their vessels, boats, and crafts as fully and freely as the subjects of Her Britannic 
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Majesty subject only to the same tolls and other assessments as now are or may 
i oreafter be exacted of Her Majesty's said subjects, it being understood, however, 
t! at the British government retains the right of suspending this privilege on giving 
due notice thereof to the Government of the United States, &c. 

In regard to the probable scope of the new treaty on this subject I 
read an article which appeared in the Chicago Tribus of the Lsthof 
May: 

The result of the negotiations will probably result in a treaty that shall com- 
rchend— : ; . . s 
. The waiver of the money compensation by the United States for the fisheries 

under the Washington treaty. ; eae 

9 Thatthe Canadian canals, from Lake Erie to Montreal, shall be enlarged within 
three years, at the cost of Canada, so as to admit the passage of vessels two hnn- 
dred and sixty feet in length and forty-five in breadth, and with a depth equal to 
the capacity of the lake harbors. s 

4 That during the continuance of the treaty all the Canadian canals, and the 
Erie, Whitehall, Sault Sainte Marie, and Lake Saint Clair Canals shall be opened to 
the vessels and boats of bot h countries on the same conditions and terms. 

* * * a * * . 


But the greatand overwhelming consideration in favor of this treaty tothe Westis 
the agreement on the part of Canada to enlarge, at herownexpense, the Welland and 
Saint Lawrence Canals within a specified time, and to permit the use of these canals 
to American vessels on the same terms as Canadian vessels. The importance of 
this concession cannot be overestimated. The cost of these works will not be less 
than $8,000,000, and when completed they will give the long-nceded water-route to 
the ocean and to an eastern market. The opening of this route will inevitably be 
accompanied by the connection of the Saint Lawrence River with Lake Champlain, 
and thus during the whole season of navigation, there will be a continuous water- 
route of unlimited capacity from the lake cree interior of New England and 
New York. It will reduce freight from Chicago to the ocean market very largely, 
will shorten the time of the water route at least one week; and the capacity for 
transportation being unlimited, there will be no complaint of inability to move the 
productions of the West. 

By the twenty-sixth article of the treaty of Washington, concluded 
on the 8th day of May, 1871, the navigation of the Saint Lawrence 
River from the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases 
to be the boundary between the two countries, was conceded to the 
United States forever; aright of inestimable value to the conterminus 
States; but this benetit reaches no further. We must obtain the per- 
manent right to navigate the Canadian canals, the connecting links 
between the great lakes and the deep waters of the Saint Lawrence, 
before we can give national importance to the navigation of that 
river. This the Tribune suggests the Dominion offers to concede. 

I have before me a map of the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, and tracing the great water-route via Lakes Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie, Ontario, the connecting canals and the Saint Law- 
rence stretching from Wisconsin to New Brunswick, from Lake Su- 
perior to the Atlantic Ocean, and then tracing the multiplied rivers, 
canals, and railroads that reach down from the lake shores and har- 
hors away into the interior and to the southern boundaries of the 
States of Wisconsin, Ilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, I see a more satisfactory solution of the vexed “‘ cheap 
transportation question” than can be seen in the measure which 
passed this House a short time since. 

The Dominion proposes to enlarge and deepen her canals, so that 
vessels of a thousand tons burden, carrying fifty thousand bushels of 
wheat and corn can pass through them. The Canadian canals on 
this route embrace the Welland Canal, twenty-seven miles long, con- 
necting the waters of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and furnishing a nav- 
igable route around the Falls of Niagara, and the six canals around 
the rapids in the Saint Lawrence, namely: the Gallops Canal, the 
Rapide Plat Canal, the Ferrans Point Canal, the Cornwall Canal, the 
Beauharnois Canal, and the Lachine Canal. By the lakes, these 
artificial channels, and the Saint Lawrence an avenue of commerce 
is opened that enables vessels to take on cargoes of the fruits of our 
soil at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, and other cities on the lakes, 
and carry them to the markets on our sea-board, to Liverpool, and to 
all the ports of the world. And it is estimated that the cereals and 
other products of the West and Northwest can reach the markets by 
this route at about half the railway cost. When we secure the right 
to this route and improve the mouth of the Mississippi River, we give 
two avenues through which the products of the Northwest, the West, 
and South can be cheaply floated to the markets of the world, saving 
to the producers millions of dollars by the so-much cheaper water 
transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, there are reasons for the revival of the treaty that did 
not exist when it was adopted in 1854. I read from an Associated 
Press dispatch of the 15th May on our Canada relations, and on nego- 
tiations for the renewal of a reciprocity treaty : 

WASHINGTON, May 15. 

There seems to be some prospect that the negotiations now going on with a view 
to anow treaty of commercial reciprocity with the Dominion of Canada may termi- 


nate successfully. Under the Washington treaty tho shore fisheries of the Saint 
Lawrence were a 

cash value during that term should be determiued by arbitrators, and the amount 
paid over to Canada. A few months ago Mr. Rothery, au eminent English juris- 
consult, was sent out by the British government to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for giving effect to this arbitration, and he was busy getting up facts and evi- 
(lence when the Canadian government suggested how much more reasonable and 
protitable to both countries it would be were tho use of their fishories merged, as for- 
merly, in a treaty of commerfcial reciprocity. Communications bet ween our Govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain on this suggestion resulted in the present effort to 
ascertain if the substitution can be made on terms satisfactory to both parties. Mr. 
Fish, Secretary of State, conducts the negotiations on behalf of our Government, 
and Sir Edward Thornton, K. C. B., British minister here, and Hon. George Brown, 
senator of the Canadian Dominion, act as joint plenipotentiarics on the part of Great 
Gritain. The negotiations have been going on for some months, and it is under. 
stood that 4 rough outline of a new treaty is now tho subject of investigation and 
discussion. Mr. Rothery, the English law agent in the fishery arbitration, has gone 


paid for many vears by our own and the French government inthe sha 
ties to maintain their Saint Lawrence fishing trades as 
school for their respective navies. They produce statistics of all sorta in proof of 
the great value of tho tish and fish products annually drawn from the great deep 
along their shores; and they show extracts from official reports of suce: 
isters and special commissioners of the United States Treasury, in proof of tho lar 
annual cash value of their fisheries to our country. Some of these oxtraets show 
that in 1862 we had over 203,000 tons of shipping engaged in the Saint Lawrence 
fisheries, and 228,000 seamen; that the returns that year considerably exceeded 
$14,000,000 ; that at least 5,600 new seamen are annually broken in for our marine 
service; that 600 sail have in one season fished for mackerel in the Gulf of Saint 


sed to the United States for twelve years, on condition that their 








to the Pacific until the result of the larger negotiation is determined; but should 
the treaty fail, the fishery arbitration will bo at once proceeded with 


rhe Canadians put what is deemed a most exorbitant value on their fisheries 


They quote the words of ominent American statesmen, from Benjamin Franklin 
downward, in support of their pretensions 


and they cite the great sums annually 
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Lawrence, and taken fish to the value of $4,500,000; and that from 40,000 to 50.000 


tons of our fishing fleet, worth from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000, annually tish near the 
three-mile line of the provinces. 
large fishing interest depends on our fishermen having access to their shore fish 
eries, and they quote in support of this the statement of a special commissioner of 
the United States Treasury, that without this access our deep-sea fisheries in that 


rhe Canadians assert that the profit from this 


region will become valucless. They also assert that within three years from the 


repeal of the reciprocity treaty, which deprived our fishermen of the shore privi 
leges which they had enjoyed under the treaty, our tonnage in the trade had fallen 


from 203,000 tons inthe year 1862, to 62,000 tons in 1s69—a falling off of 70 per cent, 
They further assert that the reconcession of these shore privileges to us, under the 
Washington treaty, has already doubled the tonnage of our fishing (leet from what 
it.was in 1869, and that it will soon exceed the tonnage of 1862. They insist that 
the result of arbitration must be an award in their favor equal toa very large 
rental for twelve years. An enthusiastic gentleman from one of the maritime 
provinces, who has been hunting up evidence for the arbitration, declares it will lx 


established by irresistible evidence, based on the advantages accruing in past years 


to the United States, that the fair rental we ought to pay is $5,000,000 per annum. 
He cites in supportof this modest estimate the vast sums now paid in various parts 
of the world for small fishing grounds of no moment in comparison with the Saint 
Lawrence fisheries. 


Here we see, sir, that to restore our fishermen to the privileges 
that they enjoyed under the treaty of 1854, free, our Government has 
incurred a liability to Canada ranging from twenty to sixty million 
dollars, which is to be determined and adjusted in a manner that 
will create an additional heavy expense. Her Majesty’s government 
and the Dominion of Canada, with characteristic liberality, gener- 
ously offer to surrender this claim as one of the terms of a new re- 
ciprocity treaty. When the people understand the great good that 
resulted to them from the treaty, the detriment we have suffered by 
its abrogation, they will think strangely of statesmanship that would 
reject this generous overture, refuse to restore these benefits, and 
liquidate this claim of perhaps fifty million dollars which they will 
otherwise have to pay. 

I am asked why it is that Canada is so desirous to secure this 
treaty if the balances of advantages and benefits are so largely in our 
favor. The advantage preponderates in our favor because it is the 
nature of commercial reciprocity to give the most benetit to the coun 
try which has most to exchange, but it does not follow that Canada 
is injured because her exchanges are worth less than ours. Under the 
treaty, when this interchange was free from tariff duties, she could 
purchase from us certain commodities cheaper than she could produce 
them. She could produce and sell us certain commodities cheaper 
than we could produce them. 

The Canadian Dominion was established on the Ist of July, 1867, 
and consisted at first of four provinces—Ontario, Quebec, Nova Sco 
tia, and New Brunswick. To these have since been added British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island, and the whole of the Hud- 
son Bay Territories. Newfoundland alone of all tho British North 
American possessions remains out of the confederation, and negotia 
tions for her addition to the Union are now pending. The extent of 
territory embraced in the Dominion is 3,531,704 square miles, and the 
entire population by the census of 1871 is 3,942,271. 

We see, sir, that the Dominion comprises a territory larger than the 
United States and Territories; her people are industrious, enterpris- 
ing, and prosperons; she is in every regard a “good neighbor.” We’ 
maintain free trade over three-fourths of North Ameriea. Our States 
interchange their products free, and why not extend it to Canada? 
The greater part of the line between this country and the Dominion 
is, like many of the lines between the States, merely a surveyor’s line. 

I have presented the good results, the manifold benefits derived by 
the operation of the treaty, and I inquire if there are any good rea- 
sons that can be employed to convince us that we ought to permit 
the “Chinese wall” that was erected by the termination of it to 
stand, reject the generous propositions, and send Her Majesty's joint 
plenipotentiaries back home to say to their government that the 
United States does not desire to secure our fishermen the permanent 
enjoyment of the rights and benefits afforded by the proposed treaty ; 
that we do not desire this question settled at onee and forever and 
the peace and friendly relations of the two countries perpetuated, but 
prefer to leave it so that our ancient complications may be revived; 
that we do not. desire to re-establish protitable trade with the 
Dominion of Cafiada, preferring to give her the benefit of the “ bal- 
ance of trade;” that we will not accept the proffered free navigation 
of her canals, and that we prefer to pay fifty or sixty million dollars 
for the lease of the shore fisheries rather than settle it with other 
terms of “reciprocity ;” that we prefer to forego all the advantages, 


relinquish and renounce the benefits of the treaty, and continue to 
levy customs duties, tariff taxation on all commodities imported from 
the Dominion of Canada. Gentlemen need not tell us that the exi- 
gencies of the country are such as to require the revenues arising 
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from the Canadian imports. A conclusive answer to such a proposi- 
tion is found in the fact that during the war, when demands for rev- 
enue were the most urgent, when the needs of the Government were 
sorest, when the wisdom and ingenuity of those who managed the 
fiscal affairs of the country were so severely perplexed as to proper 
nubjects of taxation and sources of revenue, no one even suggested 
abolishing reciprocity and raising revenue by imposing taxation on 
the artieles contained in the free list, and the treaty was not terimi- 
nated until nearly twelve months after the close of the war. The 
prosperity promoted by the treaty was too well appreciated to be de- 
stroyed to obtain the small revenue that this free imporatation from 
Canada would contribute to the Treasury. 

in conclusion, L will read a few extracts from speeches made in the 
Senate and House of Representatives on the joint resolution directing 
ihe termination of the treaty of 1554. 

In the Senate Mr. Hale said: 

I was one of those who at the time this treaty was adopted looked upon it with 
great favor. YT looked upon it as a mark and a step inthe right direction. I looked 
upon if as one of those healthful indications of the application of Christian princi- 
ple to the legislation and diplomacy of nations. I believed it was an onward path 
in the march of national morals indicative of a better and a purer and higher state 
of things than that which had heretofore prevailed. [believed so then and I believe 
40 now; and to my mind this proposition to abrogate the reciprocity treaty is a step 
back from the advancing civilization of the present age to the dark ages of restric- 
tion which so long hampered the progress of nations. . 
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The next point made by the Senator was that all that Congress could 
do was to take such steps as would prepare a case arising under any 
State law infringing this amendment for decision by the courts of the 
United States. That of course was assuming the very thing to be 
proved. He said that the prohibition in the amendment was not 
against individuals, but it was against States; that no State shal) 
make or enforce any law abridging the franchises of citizens of the 
United States, and no State shall deny to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws; and therefore that we could adopt no remedy, no 
law to enforce this amendment which operated upon individuals, 

Now, Mr. President, we cannot operate upon the States as such. If 
a State by a law violates this amendment we cannot arrest the State: 
we cannot punish the State as such. . With the State we can do 
nothing; but we can operate, and must operate, if at all, upon indi- 
viduals. At the beginning of the war we were told by Mr. Buchanan 
and by other distinguished statesmen that we could not coerce a 
State to remain in the Union. We said, “ Very well; we will try and 
coerce all the individuals in that State, and that will answer the same 
purpose.” We cannot arrest or punish a State for the violation of 
this amendment, but we can punish any person who undertakes to 
violate the amendment under the cover of a State law. We take 
from any official, from any person who undertakes under cover of 
State authority or uncer any pretense to violate the right of any 
person under this amendment, all protection and cover of the State 


Mr. Sumner said: law and say to him, “That is no defense; you must stand upon your 
. . : 7 ” 
The fisheries have been a source of anxiety throughout our history even from right. 


the beginning. and for several years before the reciprocity treaty they had been the 
oeceasion of mutualirritation, verging at times on positive outbreak. The treaty 
was followed by entire tranquillity, which has not been for a moment disturbed. 
In the Honse of Representatives Mr. Ward, of New York, made an 
unusnally able and exhaustive argument in opposition to the resolu- 


What else is there left to us in the enforcement of these amend- 
ments? We pass a law by which it is a penal offense to take from 
any person any right guaranteed or secured by either of these three 
amendments. That person comes in and pleads a State law. We 
say, “ That is unconstitutional; the State had no right to pass that 


tion. I read his closing remarks: law; you cannot defend yourself under that law; you must take 
Weare considering the commercial relations of one-eighth of the habitable surface | notice that that law is invalid, and we shall punish you as though 

of thecarth. Of this vast region the United States and the ye ople of the Provines a of that law never existed _ and that is the whole of it. 

Canada, subject to a beneficent Providence, eontrol the present condition and shape The theory of our Government is that it acts upon individuals, and 

the future history. Ithas been given tousin thematurity of human civilization as a t he S oars ae ati 52 andl im Ghin reenect i so. 

new parchment, on which we may inscribe whatever characters we choose, and the | NO’ Upon the States or upon corporations; and in this respect it dif- 


opportunity will never return again in all the plentitude of the present time. We 
may differ with the people of the provinces in opinion as to the best form of gov- 
but other nations can judge better for themselves than we can for them 
as to their own method of legislation A prohibitory or exclusive system would be 
no less unnatural and injurious to every commercial, political, and moral result 
than if we separated New York from Massachusetts and both of these from Ohio, 
Lilineis, on lowa 

Let us, then, regulate our intercourse not by mutual fear or destruction, but by 
creating or rather by developing reciprocal benefits, in accordance with the mani- 
fest designs of Him who made the world, and who should never be mentioned except 
on occasions worthy of Him. Such a system is doubly beneficial— 


It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


Commending the clevated sentiments and the enlarged, liberal 
views of this earnest patriot and gifted statesman to the favorable 
consideration of the House, I sincerely trust that, imbued with his just 
and enlightened opinions, we may be influenced to legislate in the 
inspiration which, animating him, seemed to say: 

No pent-up Utica contracts our powers; 
But the whole boundless continent is ours. 


Civil Rights. 


wh 7 > rm \AT 
SPEECH OF HON. OLIVER P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 21, 1874. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 1) supplementary to an 
act entitled “An act to protect all citizens of the United States in their civil rights, 
and to furnish the means for their vindication,” passed April 9, 1861— 

Mr. MORTON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I have but very little to say upon this bill. What 
I have to say is upon the question of the power of Congress to pass it. 

The Senator from Ohio [| Mr. TmuRMAN | yesterday declared this bill 
to be grossly unconstitutional. He said that the fifth section of the 
fourteenth amendment giving to Congress the power to enforce the 
amendment by appropriate legislation conveyed to Congress no power 
that did not already exist. I think that part of his discussion was 
unprofitable. It is not necessary to inquire whether this power 
existed before or in the absence of this fifth section of the amend- 
ment; it is enough for us to find it there, to find the amendment de- 
claring in express terms that Congress shall have power by appro- 
priate legislation to enforce the amendment. Who shall be the judge 
of what is the appropriate legislation? Congress only. It is not for 
the courts to judge and determine whether the legislation is appro- 
priate. If it tends toward the end had in view in the Constitution, 
it is not for the courts to say that other and better means might have 
been adopted, because Congress is made the judge of the character 
of the means to be employed in the enforcement of the amendment, 


fers from the old Confederation, which was weak and defective in 
this, that it lacked the power to coerce individuals, but acted through 
the original thirteen States or Colonies. The whole theory of our 
Government goes upon the idea that it acts directly upon the indi- 
vidual, and holds him responsible to the Government of the United 
States for the violation of any right created, guaranteed, or secured 
by that Government. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to consider very briefly the fourteenth 
amendment : 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

I propose to consider the last clause of this section first: 

Nor deny toany person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


What is meant by “the equal protection of the laws?” Does it 
mean simply that every person shall be entitled to protection against 
an assault and battery or against personal violence, and stop there ! 
It has no such limited meaning as that. The meaning is just the 
same as if it read “Every person shall be entitled to the equal ben- 
efit and protection of the laws.” When it says “no person shall be 
denied the equal protection of the laws,” it is exactly equivalent to 
saying that all persons shall be entitled to the equal protection of the 
laws. The word “protection” there is used in that sense. Law is 
made for protection; the protection of person, the protection of prop- 
erty, the definition and protection of civil and political rights. The 
whole body of the law is for protection in some form—the definition 
and protection of the rights of person and property; and when the 
fourteenth amendment declares that every person shall be entitled to 
the equal protection of the laws, it means to the equal benefit of the 
laws of the land. It forbids all discriminations of every character 
against any class of persons, being citizens of the United States. 

In this sense, Mr. President, the Supreme Court refer to this amend- 
ment in the decision read from by the Senator from Ohio; and I beg 
leave to call the attention of the Senate (for I think the whole argu- 
ment is in a nut-shell) to what the Supreme Court have said in 
regard to this very clause. I read from the Slaughter-house case, (15 
Wallace.) The court quote this clause; 


Nor shall any State deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 


Then the court go on and say: 


In the light of the history of these amendments, and the pervading purpose of 
them, which we have already discussed, it is not difficult to give a meaning to this 
clause. The existence of laws in the States where the newly emancipated negroes 
resided, which discriminated with gross injustice and hardship against them as a 
class, was the evil to be remedied by this clause, and by it such laws are forbidden. 

If, however, the States did not conform their laws to its requirements, then by 
the fifth section of the article of amendment Congress was authorized to enforce 
it by suitable legislation. We doubt very much whether any action of a State not 
directed by way of discrimination against the negroes as a class, or on account of 
their race, will ever be held to come within the purview of this provision. It is se 
clearly a provision for that race and that emergency, that a strong casc would be 
necessary for its application to any other. But as it is a State that is to be dealt 
with, and not alone the validity of its laws, we may safely leave that matter until 
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fongress shail have exercised its power, or some case of State oppression, by de- | California, as they are likely to do, and the State of California should 


pial of equal justice in its courts, shall have claimed a decision at our hands. 


There is an express definition of it. It is not simply confined to 
protection of the person against assault and battery or violence, but 
protection against all unjust discriminations against the negroes asa 
class. Whether that shall pertain to personal safety or safety of 
property, or the equal enjoyment of rights, or the equal enjoyment 
of public institutions, makes no sort of difference. Every discrim- 
ination against the negro as a class is denying to them the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. For example, if a State should pass a law for- 
bidding to negroes the right to bring suits in court, to sue for debts, 
to prosecute for offenses against them or their families, forbidding 
them to act as witnesses, these things would be denying to them the 
equal protection of the laws. If the colored man has no right to 
bring a suit in court for the collection of a debt, a thing that does 
not pertain perhaps to his personal safety at all, yet it is denying to 
him the equal benetit, the equal protection of the laws. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I desire to ask the Senator from Indiana a ques- 
tion or two before he departs from the branch of the subject which 
he is now discussing. Do I understand the Senator to say that a 
citizen of the United States as a citizen of the United States and by 
virtue of his rights under the Constitution of the United States, has 
a right to attend a public theater, that he has a right to be buried in 
agrave-yard, that he has a right to attend a particular class of schools? 
Does he derive that right from his citizenship as a citizen of the 
United States or from his eitizenship as a citizen of the State? 

Mr. MORTON. I can answer that question I think in the course of 
the general argument that { shall make, without turning aside from 
the particular point that I have in view. I will endeavor to answer 
the Senator’s question before I get through. 

Mr. MERRIMON, I will put another question, with the Senator’s 
permission, before I take my seat. Suppose that a State shall see 
proper as a matter of police regulation to provide that females shall 
be educated in one school and males shall be educated in another 
school; do I understand the honorable Senator from Indiana to say 
that a State would not have power to make such a police regulation, 
and that the Federal Government, if a State should undertake to ex- 
ercise such power, could upset it ? 

Mr. MORTON. No, sir; Ido not mean to say that. I will tell the 
Senator what I do mean to say in regard to schools; but I will first 
conelude the point that I was on, that this phrase, “nor shall any 
State deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws,” denies to any State the power to make a discrimination 
against any class of men as a class. It denies the power to exclude 
negroes from courts of justice because they are negroes; it denies the 
power toexclude them from schools because they are negroes, because 
that would be a gross discrimiuation, in the language of the Supreme 
Court. The question of separating males and females into different 
schools does not come within the principle at all. The great object 
of the fourteenth amendment was to establish the equality of races, 
equality before the law. The separation of the sexes, putting male 
children into one school and females into another, does not violate 
that principle, provided it extends to all races. This amendment was 
intended to destroy caste, to put all races upon an equality. There 
is the point. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Suppose the Chinese were here ? 

Mr. MORTON. The power of the States to establish different 
grades of schools and different courts and to give to each court sepa- 
rate and distinct jurisdiction remains just as it was, with this differ- 
ence, that the power to discriminate between races is taken away. 
The States are not bound to establish common schools; but if the 
States do establish common schools to be supported at public expense, 
they cannot exclude the children of any race from those schools. 
They must be open to the children of all races upon precisely the 
same terms. They may say if they please—perhaps that is an extremo 
case—that none but male children shall attend; but they must be the 
males of all races. I will not go that far, but the law may say that 
no child shall attend a common school, if you please, over sixteen 
years of age. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Why do you use the word “races?” 

Mr. MORTON. I think it is very apparent that that is what is 
meant, and the Supreme Court have expressly said so. It is res ad- 
judicata, so far asthe court is concerned. I have already read to my 
friend what the Supreme Court say upon that point. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The point I make isthis: the Constitution does 
not say anything about “race” except in certain respects. It pro- 
vides. expressly that there shall be no discrimination on account of 
race or color as to the matter of voting; it does that in terms; but 
there is no such expression touching distinctions as to race in any 
other respect whatsoever. 

Mr. MORTON. The Constitution in effect does say so. It says that 
no person shall be denied the equal protection of the laws; and if 
common schools are established and the children of colored men are 
excluded from those schools, I ask my friend—and he cannot deny it 


we Seren they are not denied the equal protection of the 
aws 


Mr. MERRIMON. I say they are not, if like provision is made for 


the education of colored children that is made for white children. 
And now with the Senator’s permission I will put another question. 


Suppose the Chinese were to become very prevalent in the State of 


desire to make a system of schools for the Chinese and a system for 
the natives. Will the Senator contend that in that case it is not 
competent for the State of California to do that? Or suppose that 
a portion of the population of any State should be Indians, will the 
Senator contend that in such a case the State would not have power 
to provide one class of schools for the Indians and another for the 
white people, making their rights equal in reference to schools except 
as to the distinction on account of color and race ? 

Mr. MORTON. If I understand the scope of the Senator's question 
he now admits, in effect, as did the Senator from Ohio yesterday, 
that if the State law exeludes the colored children from the schools 
entirely, that is a violation of the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I admit that with all its force. But the point 
I make is this, that it is competent for the State to make a distine- 
tion on account of race or color if it shall make the same provision 
for the black race that if makes for the white race, and it is as much 
in the power of the State as to provide that females shall be placed in 
one class of schools and males in another. 

Mr. MORTON. When the Senator concedes that the exclusion of 
colored children from schools is a violation of the fourteenth amend 
ment, it occurs to me that he has conceded all that we ean ask. The 
argument of the Senator from Ohio is gone. The Senator then does 
concede the ground that the fourteenth amendment was intended to 
destroy all inequality among races to make all equal before the law. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Ido not concede that. The constitutional pro- 
vision to which the Senator refers is intended to destroy all inequal 
ities and the possibility of inequality between the races on account 
of race or color in so far as if pertains to voting, no further. There 
is ho provision in any of the amendments to the Constitution that 
looks to the abrogation of any other distinction that a State may see 
proper to establish. 

Mr. MORTON. That statement of my friend I think withdraws 
the statement he made awhile ago. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I think not. I say that the State Legislature 
cannot pass a law providing that white children should be educated 
and that colored children should not be, because that would deny 
the equal protection of the laws. But when it affords the same pro 
vision, the same measure, the same character for the colored race that 
it afforded for the white race, there is no more discrimination against 
one race than there is against the other; and therefore it is compe 
tent for the Legislature to do it, there being no restriction on such a 
power in the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. MORTON. Myfriend’s argument then comes to this, that under 
the fourteenth amendment the State must make equal provision for the 
children of bo*h races, and if there be any inequality in the benetits, 
then it is a violation of the fourteenth amendment. It brings him 
down then to the possibility of making separate and distinet schools 
precisely equal in point of benetit. 

Mr. President, to go on with the general argument, the common 
school is a publie institution, as much so as the court of justice. It 
is supported at public expense; it is regulated by law; it is organ- 
ized and conducted for the highest possible considerations. It is in 
every sense a public institution, and the benefit of that must be 
extended to the children of both races, or the Constitution is vio- 
lated. So in regard to courts of justice; they must be open to suitors 
of all colors and of all races, or the Constitution is violated. <As I 
said before, the States are left free to establish common schools 
or not; but if they do establish them at public expense they musi 
extend their benefits equally and in common to the children of all 
races; and so with regard to courts. The States are not bound to 
establish courts; but if they do so they must extend the benefit of 
those courts to people of all cclors and of all races, That is the great 
purpose, the spirit, and the body of the fourteenth amendment. 

It is hardly necessary to protract the argument. If it be conceded 
now, as it must be on all hands, that colored children cannot be denied 
the benefit of common schools without a violation of the fourteenth 
amendment, and that Congress has the power to euforce that amend 
ment by such legislation as in the judgment of Congress and not of 
the courts is suitable and proper for that purpose, then the argument 
is at an end, and there is no necessity for prosecuting it one minute 
further. 

The fourteenth amendment declares that no State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the franchises-of citizens of the 
United States. Now, sir, what are the franchises of citizens? The 
Senator from Ohio yesterday entered into a long and labored argu- 
iment to prove that they were franchises belongiug to citizens of the 
United-States as such and to citizens of the State as such; that the 
United States could enforce and protect those that belonged to citi 
zens of the United States as such, but that the States are left free 
and untrammeled to enforce or not those that belong to the citizens 
of the States as States. I do not dissent from his argument. 1 take 
the position upon which he places himself. He admits, as the Su- 
preme Court says in the Slaughter-house cases, that Congress has the 
power to protect all citizens in the enjoyment of their franchises as 
citizens of the United States. What are those franchises? The right 
of a citizen of one State to go into another State and there to enjoy 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens of that State upon equa: 
terms, is one of the highest franchises that belong to any man as a 
citizen of the United States. 
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Mr. MERRIMON. Just at that point I beg to renew the question 
I propounded a while ago, and which seems to me directly in point. 
ilas a man by virtue of his rights as a citizen of the United States a 
right to go to a public theater? 

Mr. MORTON. I should think he had. 

Mr. MERRIMON. By virtue of his rights as a citizen of the United 
States? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON, Ido not want to disturb my honorable friend, 
but suppose this case; suppose a State should prohibit theaters abso- 
lutely; then would a citizen of another State have the right to go 
there and establish a theater? 

Mr. MORTON. A theater is a place of public amusement, licensed 
by law, carried on under the regulations according to which theaters 
or such places are generally conducted, and it is a place to which any 
decent, respectable, well-dressed person has a right to be admitted ; 
and any diserimination against him on account of his color on the 
part of the State where that theater is located is a discrimination 
which that State is not allowed to make. So in regard to traveling 
in the stage-coach or upon the cars. Ifa State is at liberty to exclude 
a colored man from the cars on account of his color in traveling, then 
it has the power to make an odious discrimination because of race, 
the very thing that the fourteenth amendment intended to stamp 
out. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Why did it not say so? The Constitution says 
the States shall not make discrimination as to the matter of voting, 
but does not say so as to anything else. I ask my honorable friend 
what provision in the Constitution of the United States he relies on 
to sustain his position in reference to theaters? 

Mr. MORTON, It was well understood in the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment that it was not intended to extend to or cover the 
right of suffrage. My friend, | think, will remember very readily by 
reference to the next section that the right of suffrage was not in- 
cluded in the fourteenth amendment. I will now read that section 
to show that that by intendment and by expression was left to the 
control of the States just as if had been before : 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, exclud- 


ing Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State, 


The original Constitution expressly recognized the right and power 
of the States to control the question of suffrage. This section of the 
fourteenth amendment recognizes the continuance of that right in 
the States and provides certain consequences to follow where the 
States exclude any class from the right of suffrage, that they shall 
not be counted in the ratio of representation. In other words, it was 
well understood that the fourteenth amendment was intended to 
secure equality in civil rights but not in political rights. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Lask my friend, then, wherefore the provision 
in reference to voting and in reference to voting alone—‘the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude ?” 

Mr. MORTON. I have just stated that the original Constitution 
recognizes expressly the rights of the States to control the question 
of suffrage. ‘The fourteenth amendment recognizes it and regulates 
it. Then we come to the fifteenth amendment. That was found to 
be necessary. I shall read as a more particular answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question from the decision of the Supreme Court in the Slaughter- 
house cases, directly. The fifteenth amendment does not provide 
that any colored man shall have the right to vote; it makes no such 
provision; but it says that no man shall be denied the right of suf- 
frage because of his color. In other words, the States may still pre- 
scribe a property qualification on the right of suffrage; the States 
may say that no man shall have the right to vote unless he has five 
hundred dollars’ worth of property, or that no man shall have the right 
to vote unless he is twenty-five years of age, or, as they do in Massa- 
chusetts, that no man shall have the right to vote unless he can read 
and write. The States may still say that; but these conditions must 
be mado applicable to men of all colors. There is the point. 

What the fifteenth amendment says is that the conditions or re- 
strictions upon suffrage, whatever they may be, must be equally ap- 
plicable to all races. The State of North Carolina has a right now to 
provide in her constitution that no man shall have the right to vote 
unless he has $1,000 worth of property, but it cannot contine that to 
the colored race or the white race; it must be equally applicable to 
all. In other words, whatever may be the conditions of suffrage, 
either liberal or illiberal, it must not be made to depend upon color, 
and thatis the whole of the fifteenth amendment. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The point I make, and which my honorable 
friend does not get up to it seems to me, is this: While there is this 
constitutional restriction as to the matter of voting, there is no restric- 
tion in the Constitution touching any other matter whatsoever. For 
example, there is no restriction that prohibits the States from passing 






















































































a law providing that colored people shall be educated in one schoo] 
and white people in another; that women shall go to a theater and 
that men shall not, or that men shall go and women shall not, if a" 
State shall in its wisdom see proper to do that. There is no restric. 
tion on that power by any provision in the Constitution of the Unit, d 
States. That is the point I make; and if the Senator says there js, | 
shall be obliged to him if he will point out the clause of the Constj- 
tution that does it. 

Mr. MORTON. The Constitution must of necessity employ gen- 
eral terms. All constitutions must. They cannot specify particular 
cases. The substance and the body of the fourteenth amendment js 
that it establishes the equality of the races before the law, and in the 
language of the Supreme Court prevents any State from making any 
odious discrimination against any class of people. It was not neces- 
sary that the Constitution should mention the theater, or should men- 
tion the railroad car, or should mention the common school. It lays 
down the broad and general proposition that men of all races must 
be placed upon the same level of equality in the enjoyment of civil] 
rights. The States have all the powers left them that they had be-_ 
fore ; they may make all the conditions of suffrage, make all the con- 
ditions in regard to travel, make all the conditions in regard to the 
courts that they ever could, with one single limitation, that these 
conditions shall not depend upon the question of race or color; and 
that is the whole of it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will my friend allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If that is the true purport and meaning of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution as to the rights of the col- 
ored people in the theater, in the inn, in public conveyances, and in 
common schools and everywhere else, I ask the honorable Senator 
wherefore the necessity for the passage of the bill now under consid- 
eration? If the right is secured by the Constitution, any law that 
enforces that right can be tested in the courts and pronounced uncon- 
stitutional; and is not, therefore, the bill before the Senate wholly 
unnecessary ? 

Mr. MORTON. Iwill answer my friend. Rights are of no avail 
unless they are enforced. It is of no advantage to me theoretically 
to have a right which I cannot enforce, which I cannot secure the 
enjoyment of, my neighbor to the contrary notwithstanding. Now, 
a State may pass a law forbidding a colored man to go into the cars— 
I am supposing this case in answer to my friend’s question. That law, 
if carried into the Supreme Court of the United States, would be held 
to be unconstitutional in the absence of this act. But that is not a 
thing perhaps which the party injured could do. That is a very im- 
perfect form of remedy, simply to give the right of appeat from the 
State courts to the courts of the United States. That was not what 
was meant by thisamendment. The framers of the amendment—and 
I know something about it—understood that a law passed by a State 
in contravention of it would be void, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States would so decide; but they did not intend to leave the 
victim to that roundabout and costly remedy. They intended to make 
it a penal offense for any man to violate the rights of another, so that 
if he did it he should do so at his peril. The State law could not cover 
him and protect him. The point made by my friend from Delaware 
is that if the rights of a citizen under the fourteenth amendment are 
violated he can take an appeal, and the State law authorizing that 
violation will be declared to be unconstitutional. True; but the 
perpetrator goes unpunished. Heincursno penalty. He maycommit 
gross frand, violence, and wrong at the time, but he does it with per- 
fect impunity. The crime presents no terrors, no retribution to him. 
I ask what kind of protection that gives? O,no! Rights are pro- 
tected by penal enactments, by punishing the violator of them. A 
State makes alaw. Under cover of that law one man violates the 
rights of another. To simply have the law declared void is no vindi- 
cation of the right. That is no punishment of the criminal. We 
desire to protect the right by punishing the wrong-doer ; and all we 
say is that no law made by a State in violation of this amendment 
shall protect the criminal from punishment. And that is the only 
efficient and suecessful enjoyment of these amendments that the peo- 
ple can have. That was precisely what was intended at the time the 
fourteenth amendment was adopted, and the discussion will show it. 
And so in regard to the fifteenth amendinent, in which I took a part ; 
and so in regard to the thirteenth amendment. It was intended at 
at the time—and the debates will show it—to make a violation of 
these amendments a personal and criminal offense, and to punish the 
violator, because that is the only successful vindication of right, the 
only successful enforcement of the amendments that can be had. I 
think I have answered my friend from Delaware. 

I said that in answer to the question of my friend from North Car- 
olina I would read from the decision of the Supreme Court, and I do 
this not to inform him, because he is familiar with the decision, but 
to show the purpose of these amendments by the current history of 
their adoption. I ask the Secretary to read commencing at the top 
of page 70 of 16 Wallace and reading to the marked passage on 
page 71. Before the Secretary reads it I will state that the four- 
teenth amendment was called into existence, as stated by the Supreme 
Court, by the fact that in 1865 and 1866 some of the State govern- 
ments organized by President Johnson passed laws making odious 
discriminations against the rights of the colored people in various 
respects ; and to protect them against these discrimiuations in regard 
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to occupations, in regard to public conveyances, in regard to vari- 
ous things, the fourteenth amendment was adopted. It is so stated 
by the Supreme Court. After that had been adopted it was then 
believed by the same men who had called into existence the four- 
teenth amendment that this race still were not protected and never 
could be sufficiently protected until they were invested with the 
right of suffrage, and that belief called into existence the tifteenth 
amendment, connected with the other conviction also that they were 
entitled to the right of suffrage the same as white people, and that 
color should make no possible difference in the existence of this great 
right. Now I ask the Secretary to read what I have marked. 

‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The process of restoring to their proper relations with the Federal Government 
and with the States those which had sided with the rebellion, undertaken under 
the proclamation of President Johnson in 1865 and before the assembling of Con- 
eress, developed the fact that, notwithstanding the formal recognition by those 
States of the abolition of slavery, the condition of the slave race would, without 
further protection of the Federal Government, be almost as bad as it was before. 
\mong the first acts of legislation adopted by several of the States in the legisla- 
tive bodies which claimed to be in their normal relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment were laws which imposed upon the colored race oncrous disabilities and bur- 
dens, and curtailed their rights in the pursuit of life, liberty, and property to such 
an extent that their freedom was of little value, while they had lost the protection 
whieh they had received from their former owners from motives both of interest 
and humanity. ; : ! 

They were in some States forbidden to appear in the towns in any other character 
than menial servants. They were require: to reside on and cultivate the soil with- 
out the right to purchase or own it. They were exeluded from many occupations 
of vain, and were not permitted to give testimony in the courts in any case where 
a white man was @ party. It was said that their lives were at the mercy of bad 
men, either because the laws for their protection were insuflicient or were not 
enforeed, . 5 

These cireumstances, whatever of falsehood or misconception may have been 
mingle’? with their presentation, forced upon the statesmen who had conducted the 
Keleral Government in safety through the crisis of the rebellion, and who sup 
posed that by the thirteenth article of amendment they had seenred the reanlt of 
their labors, the conviction that something more was necessary in the way of con- 
stiiulional protection to the unfortunate race who had _ sutfered so much. They 
accordingly passed through Congress the proposition of the fourteenth amendment, 
and they declined to treat as restored to their full participation in the Government 
of the Union the States which had been in insurrection until they ratified that article 
by a formal vote of their legislative bodies. 

Mr. MORTON, That shows that the very history and purpose that 
called the fourteenth amendment into existence was to protect the 
colored race from all unjust discriminationsin the law, of whatsoever 
kind, . 

The Senator from Ohio said yesterday that these rights, the right 
to the school and other rights, belonged to the colored people as citi- 
zens of the State, and were not franchises belonging to them as citi- 
zons of the United States. It so happens that the Supreme Court has 
passed upon that very point, and has decided that all the rights guar- 
aiteed and secured by the fourteenth amendment belong to the people 
not as citizens of a State, but as citizens of the United States... That 
covers, I believe, the last point I intended to refer to. I now ask the 
Secretary to read, commencing with the last paragraph on page 79 of 
the same volume, down to where I have marked with pencil on page 80. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

Another privilege of a citizen of the United States is to demand the care and pro 
tection of the Federal Government over his life, liberty, and property when on the 
hizh seas or within the jurisdiction of a foreign government. Of this there can 
be no doubt, nor that the right depends upon his character as a citizen of the 

, —— 1 I 5 
United States. The right to peaceably assemble and petition for redress of griev- 
enees, the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, are rights of the citizen guar- 
antecd by the Federal Constitution. The right to nso the navigable waters of the 
United States, however they may penetrate the territory of the several States, all 
rights secured to our citizens by treaties with foreign nations, are dependent upon 
citizenship of the United States, and not citizenship of a State. One of these 
privileges is conferred by the very article under consideration. It is that a citizen 
of the United States can of his own volition become a citizen of any State of the 
Union by a bona fide residence’ therein, with the same rights as other citizens of 
that State. To these may be added the rights secured by the thirteenth and fif- 


teenth articles of amendment, and by the other clause of the fourteenth next to be 
considered. 


Mr. MORTON. [If simply refer to that to show that the Supreme 
Court here expressly declares that the rightssecured by the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments belong to citizens of the United 
States as such, and not simply to them as citizens of a State; and 
inasmuch as they belong to them as citizens of the United States, and 
not merely as citizens of a State, they are, from the other part of the 
decision, placed expressly under the protection of Congress. 

Mr. MERRIMON. May I say a word? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. What I understand the court tosayis this: that 
if I should go to the State of Indiana I should have exactly the same 
rights and the same measure of those rights that any citizen of Indi- 
ana to-day has; and therefore if the laws of Indiana should provide 
that the colored children in that State shall be educated in one class 
of schools and the white children in another class of schools, I would 
have no right, being a white citizen, to send my children to a colored 
school; I could only send my children to a white school. There- 
fore if the State of Indiana should provide that no public theater 
should be kept open there, I should have no right to go there and es- 
tablish one; I should have to abide by the rights established by the 
laws of the State of Indiana under the Constitution of the United 
States. That is what I mean, and that is what I say. 

Mr. MORTON. I suggest to my friend that that is not the precise 
point. My point was that whatever rights were secured by the thir 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments had been by the court 


sideration. 
stituents, their interests, and if you please their prejudices, that it is 





declared to be franchises of citizens of the United States as such, with- 
out regard to the States, and they expressly say so. 
ating the franchises of citizens of the United States, they then say: 


After enumer- 


To these may be added the rights secured by the thirteenth and fifteenth articles 


of amendment and the other clause of the fourteenth next to be considered. 


And the one next to be considered is the very one I have been con- 


sidering. 


Mr. MERRIMON. What are they? 
Mr. MORTON. I think I have gone over that whole question. I 


will make just one remark in conclusion, that in my judgment the 
very highest franchise that belongs to any citizen of the United 
States as such is the right to go into any State and there to have the 
equal enjoyment of every public institution, whether it be the court, 
whether it be the school, or whether it be the public conveyance, or 
whether it be any other public institution, for pleasure, business, or 
enjoyment, created or regulated by law. 


Mr. MERRIMON. Does my friend deny the right of the States to 


make police regulations? 


Mr. MORTON. No,sir. The States have the same right they always 


had to make police regulations, with this single difference, that what- 
ever regulations they may make must operate equally upon men of 
all colors coming within the same conditions. That is the answer. 


Civil Rights, 


SPEECH OF HON, W. T. HAMILTON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE UNITED SraTEes SENATE, 
May 22, 1874. 


Tho Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 1) to protect all citizens 


in their civil and legal rights— 


Mr HAMILTON, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Although we are at this late hour of the night, I 
feel it to be my duty to trespass for some time on the attention of the 
Senate in submitting some observations upon the bill now under con- 
It is a bill so vitally affecting in my judgment my con- 


proper that I should not omit on this occasion to express my views 


especially in regard to some of the provisions of the bill and urge 


what I can in the way of argument against its passage. I do this, 
not because I desire to consume time, but because I feel it to be my 
duty upon this floor, as a representative of a State having so large a 
portion of that class of population intended to be benetited by it, 
that I should undertake to say something in the interest of all. 

It is the first time that the Congress of the United States—not that 
it has not undertaken it hitherto, but without the same hope of sue- 
cess—has undertaken to pass such a measure with a likelihood of sue 
cess that is to deal with the private and social institutions and powers 
of the people of the States. This bill assumes to legislate directly 
upon almost all the relationsof the people ; to deal directly with inns, 
with theaters, with other places of public amusement, with common 
carriers, with common schools, with the regulation of cemeteries for 
the burial of the dead. Is there any subject beyond these, because 
some of them are very general in theirnature, that this bill does not 
involve and pretend to regulate or manage? It is the first time, as I 
said, since the organization of this Government that Congress has 
undertaken in any degree of earnestness to deal with these relations 
of our people. The idea that this great Government formed for gen- 
eral purposes should at this day descend to the regulation of a thea- 
ter, of an inn, of a common school, of common carriers within the 
limits of a State, is one of the most extraordinary spectacles I think 
that could be presented to the American citizen or to the reader of 
history wherever or whatever he may be. 

[ will not discuss at length the constitutional character of this bill, 
for that has been ably done by the gentlemen who have preceded me 
during the night; but I will only refer to the fact that all this power 
is derived by gentlemen who venture to maintain its validity from the 
fourteenth amendment and from no other. Surely it is not from the 
thirteenth ; it is not from the fifteenth. The thirteenth simply abol- 
ishes slavery, and the fifteenth only provides that negroes shall not 
be deprived of the right of suffrage. The fourteenth amendment, and 
the fourteenth amendment alone, isthe basis for this claim; and within 
the limits of that amendment or of the section of that amendment 
upon which these gentlemen rely for the power to pass this bill there 
is not one syllable in regard to race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. It refers to nothing in respect to the African race, and if 
that race were not in existence, this aan in the fourteenth amend- 
ment could just as well apply to the subject-matter and receive an 
interpretation consistent with its true objects. 

Now, by applying it to a color or to a race of people, they under- 
take, upon a constitutional amendment providing that no State shall 
abridge the privileges of citizens of the United States or deny to 
persons within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws, to 
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argue that by reason thereof and because of the fact that there are 
colored people in the States who may be deprived by local legisla- 
tion of certais. privileges, Congress asserts under these provisions of 
that amendment the right to go into the States and take possession 
of your inns, your theaters, and other places of public amusement 
and schools. Mr. President, can this be so? I ask you and cach Sen- 
ator present to read again the fourteenth amendment. It has not a 
reference to race; it has not a reference to color; it applies to all the 
poople alike as citizens or persons ouly, and not in any other respect, 
If this bill is constitutional in its application to theaters and inns 
and common schools, common carriers and cemeteries, because there 
happens to be an African within the limits of the State, Congress 
is invested with the same power because of other classes of people 
dwelling in the States; and you can under that constitutional pro- 
vision as well assume the power to apply it to the exclusion of a Ger- 
man, of an Irishman,a Frenchman, or any other nationality froma 
theater, from an inn, from any other place of public amusement, or 
from a cemetery. You can go into all the relations of society in the 
States, define the rights, duties, and obligations of its members, deter- 
mine the classes of people and their relations to it, and how they shall 
all receive the equal protection of the laws. 

So far, then, as the negro is concerned, so far as race or color is 
involved in this bill, and the power to pass it is claimed, it is simply 
this—there is not a word about either in the fourteenth amendment, 
and as specific matters for legislation has nothing whatever to do 
with the question. It isa question far beyond and outside of all that. 
Can the Congress of the United States go down into the States and 
take possession and control of all the places and subjects enumer- 
ated in this bill? And if they can doit in one instance, if they can do 
it for one purpose, they can do it for another; and it gives a jurisdic- 
tion which is limited only by the will of Congress. It is an unlim- 
ited power given to this Federal Government to determine the rela- 
tions of the people in regard to all those matters so intimately 
connected with their enjoyments, and in fact their social being. Itis 
« jurisdiction or power without limit and without qualification of 
any kind, It is not cared what the Supreme Court may say in its 
qualification of the power of this clause. If you pass this bill, you 
pass it in the face of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Slaughter-house case and in almost every other case 
determined by that court having reference to these late amendments 
of the Constitution. Upon this floor that decision is questioned by 
the honorable Senator who has charge of this bill, the Senator from 
New Jersey, [| Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ;] for in the course of his speech on 
this bill the ether day he did question the soundness of that decision. 
Iam not here to say anything about that decision either in vindica- 
tion of it or by way of criticisms It does not in all its aspects and in 
all its views meet my approbation. The court in that judgment have 
given a limit to these amendments; but that is rejected by the hon- 
orable Senator, and this bill, discarding all qualifications and limita- 
tions placed upon the powers conferred by the fourteenth amendment 
isan assumption that itisall-embracing. These gentlemen by one fell 
swoop would gather upevery relation of lifeand transfer all, without 
qualification, without limitation, without any respect to the States, to 
the Congress of the United States. Against the exercise of such a 
power as this Tam here to protest, and protest always. : 

This Federal Government has great objects to accomplish; it has 
certain duties prescribed by the Constitution to discharge. Those 
duties relate to our external and general affairs, depending upon the 
people of the localities to regulate their own domestic concerns. In 
that spirit our Government and institutions were formed, and in that 
spirit I desire that they shall be maintained so long as I can with my 
voice or by my vote maintain them. 

But I now more particularly desire the attention of the Senate to 
one particular phase of this question, to the practical details of this 
bill. Have you observed these practical details? Do you know what 
it contains? Do you understand how far it may extend, how far it 
reaches down into the social relations of the people in the States? 
This is not simply a political question that it undertakes to handle; 
if comes right down to the social relations of the people in the States, 
and it assumes to regulate and direct them; and I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate particularly to this, so that the real character 
and objects of this bill may be understood. 

L will speak of the details of the bill first before speaking of other 
matters connected with it. Let us see whether it is drawn definitely, 
as a law should be drawn for the purpose of protecting the people 
against a great central power, dangerous, as we all know it to be to 
the rights and to the liberties of the citizen: 

Chat all persons within the jurisdiction of the United States shall be entitled to 
the full at equal enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances on land or water, theaters, and other places 
of public amusement; and also of common schools and public institutions of learn- 
ing or benevolence supported, in whole or in part, by general taxation ; and of ceme- 
teries so supported, subject only to the conditions and limitations established by 
law, and apaticable alike to citizens of every race and color, regardless of any pre- 
vious condition of servitude, 

If the honorable gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN} were here that I might speak to him directly on a question of 
this sort, 1 would ask him whether in a law that is to be criminal in 
its character, upon the violation of which the party offending may be 
subject to a forfeiture to the United States Government and a pen- 
alty besides to the party aggrieved, that is proper language-to be put 


into a public statute—‘other places of public amusement ?” What 
does the honorable Senator mean by that? Is there a republicay 
Senator on this floor who will undertake to tell me specifically what 
that means? Coming to the details of this bill, allowing him to 
reflect for one moment, is that honorable Senator in the passage of 4 
law that is penal in all its provisions to allow a grand jury to deter- 
mine what ‘‘a place of public amusement is?” Are the jury that is to 
try the citizen for the violation of this law in that respect to deter. 
mine that, or should the law determine the fact itself? Gentlemey 
on the other side—I wish I could address myself tothe gentleman havin« 
this bill in charge—speak about theaters, about inns, about common 
carriers, about cemeteries. We understand all that; they are specitic 
occupations or things, and we know precisely how an indictment may 
be framed and how the penalty and forfeiture may be imposed or 
recovered. But what do you mean by “other places of public amnse- 
ment?” Isitamenagerie? Is that one of the things embraced in 
the term? Iam now talking about a law that is to be carried dowy 
to the hearthstones of the people of the States, under which law a 
citizen of a State may be seized in the mountains of Maryland and 
carried off to Baltimore to be tried by a Federal court, and by jurors 
unknown to him, away from home, his vicinage, his people, and taken 
among strangers a hundred miles distant, and it may be without means 
and without friends, there to be tried for what? Under that clause of 
the bill which refers to “other places of public amusement.” Is jt 
amenagerie? Isitacireus? What is it that this clause does em- 
brace? Come, let us know. This part of the bill must mean some- 
thing, or itought to mean nothing. We ought to have definite, precise 
language by which people may understand whether persons can be 
excluded because of color or race when they apply for admission at 
places of resort. Is a presidential levee a public amusement? Are 
gambling-houses public amusements? Are societies of any kind? 
What does the language mean? What can it mean—“ other places 
of public amusement?” A Fourth of July celebration, a barbecue, a 
harangue, an exhibition of large men, of small men, or of fat men? 
A large woman, a small woman, a fat woman? Or it may be a 
collection of monkeys, or a cage of snakes, and such like things. I 
have seen them all inthe country. The exhibition of the Punch and 
Judy show too is for public amusement, is it not? If any one thinks 
proper to take a Punch and Judy around on exhibition and he excludes 
me, have la remedy? Butif he excludes an African, does he not come 
under the penalty and forfeiture of this bill? Is heto be arrested for 
so doing and taken off to the places where United States courts are 
held by a United States marshal because he happens to prevent an 
African from seeing the exhibition of his own Punch and Judy? You 
may go through the whole catalogue of amusements and any one of 
them may be brought within the provisions of the bill in the opinion 
of a United States marshal, or of a United States court, or of a 
United States grand jury or petit jury, and of the individual who 
thinks that he was aggrieved by being deprived of what he thinks a 
“public amusement,” and not specified in this bill. Do you not 
think that is too indefinite for a bill involving penalties of this kind? 
Do you not think it is loose, imperfect in its details, when such lan- 
guage is used as that which nobody can precisely understand or de- 
fine ? If the honorable Senator from New Jersey was in his seat I 
would put the direct question to him, so that when these people travel 
through my State we may understand what kind of a construction a 
republican would give to these words in order that we may have 
some means of defense if any of them should be arrested for a viola- 
tion of the provisions of this bill. 

Now I ask gentlemen whether that is not most extraordinary lan- 
guage to be used in a bill of this kind—‘“theaters, and other places 
of public amusement?” Some people think one thing is an innocent 
amusement in one State that by others may be considered a crime in 
another State. One thinks that it isa matter of great merit to be 
engaged in one thing in one State that is a great offense to the peo- 
ple in another State. Instead of some things being amusements in 
one State, they would be grievous offenses in another, depending en- 
tirely upon the views held by the people in the respective localities, 
as is witnessed in the laws of the States. And so with the different 
communities in a State, that which may seem innocent to some is 2 
sin to others. Therefore I think, without dwelling any longer here, 
that it all shows the character of this bill and its sweeping intention, 
its grasping spirit, that there is nothing in the comprehensive lan- 
guage of this bill that is to be left untouched in the discretion of the 
United States courts or of the individuals who may complain to them. 

But, Mr. President, let us go back and look into the principles in- 
volved in this bill and into the propriety of such legislation. I said 
that never before in the Congress of the United States had there 
been such an earnest effort made to legislate upon these questions; 
nay, I go further, there has never been such an effort made in the 
States to do it. 

Inns we understand. They come to us from the far past, whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, defined and reg- 
ulated by the common law. We understand the meaning of the 
term. Those peculiar legal characteristics of inns arose when coun- 
tries were sparsely settled and when it was important that respons!- 
ble individuals should at all times be prepared to receive the traveler, 
a stranger, weary and distant from home, it may be. The innkeeper 
held himself out to the public as a fit person to receive the traveler, 
and the law required that he be as good as his word. Not only did the 
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law do this for this purpose, but in taking cognizance of him in this | in which the responsibility of innkeepers has been involved in any 
respect it was directed to other purposes, that of raising revenue. | sult for not reeeciving guests, except it may be under the kind of 
Innkeepers were taxed, or licensed rather, not for the privileges only | legislation now here attempted in this bill. It is a thing of tho 
of accommodating guests, but for the privilege of selling spirits and | past; and if this bill is passed the States onght to change the ecom- 
other things out of which they chiefly made their money, and in this | mon-law rule and put inns on the same footing with other common 
respect put upon the footing of any other licensed dealer. branches of business. Competition is the ruling spirit everywhere, 
Any one can establish an inh; any one can have his house upon the | and innkeepers and hotel-keepers now are only too anxious to get 
way-side. It is hiscommon right as a citizen to do so. The idea that | guests. In the days when those rules grew up, when they were sit- 
it requires the power of law that I may be permitted to take in the uated on the by-ways and in the forests of England and of Italy, in- 
traveler in my house andcharge him for it, that I am to be permitted | fested by brigands, it might be considered necessary for the state to 
by law to afford you board and lodging, the idea that it requires a | superintend these establishments and see that responsible men were 
law to establish in me a right of that kind, is perfectly absurd. I] not only in this business, but that they were obliged to protect and 
derive no such right or privilege from government. It is a natural | secure travelers against the dangers and perils that beset them in 
right, and which is entitled to the protection of the Government aad | making their slow progress, and in some degree upon the same prinei- 
ought to receive it. It is my private right, and not being against | ple that we have armies and forts in the Indian Territory or along the 
public policy I am entitled to enjoy it. If there is a right that is | highways through the unsettled country. Things have altogether 
patural and that belongs to me because I am a citizen and entitled to | changed and we live in the period where Motives mainly prompt, and 
the protection of the laws, it is to transact my own private business | not the enforcing power of law. [could appeal to any lawyer in this 
in my own way without the interference of government so that I} body whether he knows of acasein his own knowledge and experience 
do no injury to others. Have you not aright, Mr. President, has not | involving the responsibilities of an innkeeper—not for losses by his 
every person a right, to carry on his own occupation, to secure the | guests when under his roof, those are questions that may arise as 
fruits of his own industry, and appropriate them as best suits him- | well in the case of individuals entertaining any one as to those cases 
self, as long as itis a legitimate exercise of this right and not vicious | arising against an innkeeper under the common law—but I mean a 
in itself, or against public policy, or morally wrong, or against the | suit upon the ground that the innkeeper has refused to take ina 
natural rights of others? As much so as for the shocmaker to make | guest, when aecerding to the common-law principle he is obliged to 
shoes or the blacksmith to shoe horses or make plows. There is no | take who comes in a tit condition and with means to pay. Competi 
difference between the two. Aman has anequal right to keep an inn; | tion has pretty well settled all these questions as pract ical questions, 
and when you undertake to say that because inns are licensed estab- | Hotel-keepers are anxious to get guests, and you have everywhere 
jishments they derive their existence from government and that there- | hotels and inns prepared to accommodate the traveling public. They, 
fore they are aninstitution under the regulation and control of govern- | like all other classes in business and like all other occupations, are 
ment, is to me thoroughly absurd. Indeed Lhave always looked upon | always too intent to accommodate one than so to involve themselves 
the common-law appanages—that is, the rights and responsibilities of | in trouble. 
inns and innkeeepers—as by-gones, fit probably for the age which gave This bill directs that a person shall be responsible to the penalties 
them origin, and seldom or never applied now. Your inns now, your | and forfeitures under the law if he shall refuse a colored man tho 
hotels, your taverns now are licensed. But why? Not simply be- | privileges of hisinn. Even stringent as the common law was in re 
cause it is an inn, hotel, or tavern. Not in order that the keeper | gard to inns in the reception and entertainment of travelers generally, 
may have the privilege of selling provisions or drink or providing | still the inns might take certain classes of people and refuse others. 
lodging or of generally entertaining people; for these I think are not | I have a small book here which I just got from the Library, from which 
now, in this country, at all events held to be matters of government, | I will read: 
and especially of the General Government. These are things that be- The innkeeper may, however, setup aninn for the reception of particular classes 
long exclusively to the people and are of their own private concerns, | of people and is only bound by what he publicly professes to do in this respeet. 
but it is because the Government is interested in taxing this class of I read from the Innkeeper’s Legal Guide, by Tidswell, page &, a 
people for the purpose of raising revenue, and indeed many of the | standard work; it is true, very small, but that should not detract 
States raise the mass of their revenue from this sort of taxation. | fromits merits. Our hotel and inn-keepers everywhere have, if not 
That is the whole of it; from antiquity to the present period of time | expressly, impliedly set themselves up as entertaining classes of peo- 
the main object of the license system was revenue, It is not that | ple. You undertake now to change all that; you undertake to say 
the Government has conferred any right upon you by authorizing | the common law shall be changed in that respeet, that a man shall 
you to sell the articles of your own or other people’s industry or the | not keep an inn which shall only accommodate classes of people, 
productions of your own farm. Government has nothing whatever | We have inns that specially entertain Germans, others [rish, others 
to do with it other than to impose taxes upon your lands, your in- | French, others Italians, some sailors, and again others African. 1 
comes, or your occupation, or whatever else it is authorized to tax, and | know myself of an inn specially for colored people. There are in my 
in the manner it is authorized to levy it. The license system, in this | own town churches for colored people, schools for colored people, 
country particularly, is for revenue, and has for its basis the objects | masonic, Odd-Fellows, and other societies of colored people. Having 
of revenue; and this idea that because a theater is licensed, because | their inn, should it be offensive to the white man that itis so? The 
a hotel or a saloon or an oyster-house or a store of any kind is licensed, | white man does not feel aggrieved. There is not one who ought to 
therefore that the business is of such a nature that it cannot be car- | feel aggrieved that there is a hotel for the colored man exclusively. 
ried on without the direct and written authority of government, | He is there in his own hotel free in his own enjoyments, secure in all 
with a license to do so, is a great mistake. This license is a device | his rights as any other in any other hotel under the law, and better 
of the State or General Government to get revenue, and never before | off in every respect in accommodating himself to his wants and com- 
was it attempted to be used for any other purpose. forts without the restraining presence of white men. He can enjoy 
I can do all these things; I am entitled to do all these things by vir- | more of his own kind of comfortsin a hotel of his own race, color, and 
tue of my natural rights; and when gentlemen assert that a license | current of thought and of feeling than he could possibly in the hotel 
is a privilege, it is a great error in language and in fact. A license is | of the white man; and it is a somewhat remarkable fact to me that 
a tax instead of a privilege; it is a restriction instead of a grant. I | there are four millions of these people, many thousands of them in 
have a right to do these things, and Government interposes to restrict | this city, thousands of them in New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
my right either for the purposes of revenue or otherwise ; and because | more, many of them intelligent and industrious, and naturally apt in 
Government interposes to restrict my right in order to derive a reve- | such occupations, and yet that they have no first-class inns or hotels 
nue or for other purposes, if you please, from the occupation which I | for themselves. I know of none even in this city exclusively or even 
may think proper to pursue, Government undertakes to assume, as it | partially appropriated to their use, where, if anywhere, the experi- 
dloes in this bill, to assert that because it does this it has therefore | ment could be made with success. There are colored men in this eity— 
the right to regulate the details of my occupation or business. Be- | one I know—who keep hotels, but not for their own class or race, as 
cause the Government imposes a tax upon a farm for the purpose | I understand. My surprise is that some of our white brethren in the 
of deriving a revenue, therefore the Government has a right to regu- | North who have such a strong affection apparently for these people 
late the details of my farming operations! That is the force of the | do not concern themselves in the establishment of some good houses 
argument; and not only that, but these taxes for license are not im- | for their reception and accommodation. It would afford them more 
posed by the Federal Government nor intended for the benefit of the | facilities for travel, add very much to their comfort and enjoyment, 
Federal Government; but are imposed by a State for its own subsist- | and establish a self-respect for themselves by feeling that for such 
ence or support and ; because the State taxes these pursuits and issues | things they could not only depend uponthemselves, but he free from 
licenses to them, not as theaters and inns, &¢., and in this way takes | a contact in mixed hotels that would be equally disagreeable to both 
publie cognizance of them, it is contended that the Federal Govern- | white and black. 
ment has the right to determine how these people shall conduct their In speaking against this bill I do not speak against that race, nn- 
institutions or places of business, how innkeepers shall receive guests, | derstand me. I do not want to deprive them of a single comfort or 
and of what kind, and how managers of theaters are to receive the | of a single right. If instead of undertaking to enforce upon white 
pleasure-seekers who throng their doors, and of what kind. people the association of the blacks, we would as good, well-disposed 
So far as I am concerned, in reference to inns, I would brush away | citizens of the States make the effort to introduce and encourage sepa- 
all the old common-law notions that attached to them hundreds of | rate establishments for these people, the creation of schools, the build- 
years ago and that gave to the books pages upon pages of law. The | ing of churches, the establishment of hotels, and so on, how inuch 
old common-law rights and responsibilities of innkeepers, while still | more would their comfort and peace of mind be everywhere increased ! 
in the law good and applicable, is being practically discarded every You Ww ill not do that; you will not spend a dollar to help them build 
day ; so that there is hardly a case known in the books at this day | or to encourage them to build a respectable hotel, for illustration in 
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New York, for their accommodation. You will not spend a dollar for 
the establishment of independent schools for them anywhere, either 
North or South. Upon the contrary, you must force them upon white 
people and the white people upon them where their incompatibility 
of temper, culture, views, notions, and prejudices comes in hourly con- 
flict, and which does good to neither, but injury to both. 

If we would look at this subject calmly, dispassionately, and from 
the proper stand-point, there could be no trouble in securing, I believe, 
the welfare of the colored race far, far beyond anything that forced 
association and contact can ever do, and especially by the imposition 
of fines and forfeitures, and more particularly still by placing it in their 
power under the law to sue upon every fancied or real grievance of 
this kind that they may endure, from time to time, at the hands of 
the people among whom they live. 

But Iwas speaking about inns. Why limit this bil! toinns? Why 
is an inn that extraordinary thing which requires legislation here? 
Liverywhere in your counties, in your towns, in your cities, you see 
hotels and inns, and everywhere they hold out an earnest desire for 
guests. Why limit a bill of this character to inns? Why not goa 
step further and apply the principles of this bill to other like occupa- 
tions? Why not apply it to eating-houses? An inn,a lodging, you 
may get anywhere; and without any intention to reflect on the col- 
ored people, it is not lodging they care so much for; lodging is asmall 
matter to them compared to other things. Give the genuine negro a 
bench, or if not that the floor, and, with his feet, to the fire, he 
will sleep and be content. But food is the first thing; without that 
he wastes, and fades, and wilts. You have eating-houses elsewhere. 
He cannot go to an eating-house under this bill unless it comes under 
the general generic words “ other places of public amusement.” Then 
oyster-saloons you have everywhere along your streets. Colored 
friends are as fond of oysters as other people. They are not allowed 
to go into oyster saloons under this bill. Why not, I would ask my 
honorable friend from Indiana (Mr. Pratt] who undertook to advo- 
cate the provisions of the bill the other day? But stores, grocery 
stores, Where they can get bacon, and flour, and lard, and whisky—that 
is in the days of whisky—and tobacco, and sugar, and molasses— 
why not include grocery stores? You have them all along your 
streets, An inn, an innkeeper is picked out by this bill, the last 
place in the world that colored men would think about when secking 
theircreature comforts—and it is noreflection upon them in saying this, 
for Ido not desire to reflect upon them ; the race is not offensive tome 
let me say, and I desire their comfort as much as you do, and their 
happiness, and the security of their life, liberty, and property, and I 
never in the days when they were bondmen failed in any act of jus- 
tice or of humanity to them. A colored man may go to a store, and 
the store-keeper can say, “I do not want your custom; I will not sell 
to yon. To your race and color I object, and you must leave my 
store.” Why is this? The stere-keeper is not embraced in the provis- 
ions of the bill, Are not stores licensed as well as inns? There is 
not L presume astorein any State that is not licensed by the State— 
not, let me again observe, to give them the privilege thereby of dis- 
posing of their wares, but with the object of securing revenue to the 
State upon trade; not a right granted or conferred. 

Then your shoemakers. Negroes want shoes; the shoemaker may 
decline to sell them shoes, and the tailor may decline to make clothes 
forthem, Are not these things as important as lodging in an inn? 
Butchers may decline selling them meat. And yet none of these 
are cinbraced in the law, and from these the colored man is to get the 
very things he most wants and must have; but the poor, isolated, 
generally good-natured innkeeper, out of all the numerous businesses 
and occupations going to the support of life, is to be picked out by this 
creat General Government; and upon whom is to be exhausted its 
mighty power, and with what result? Some pestiferous creature in 
the neighborhood after this bill is passed, takes offense at an inn- 
keeper and he puts some mischievous negro on him for lodging, and 
when there are other guests in the house he of course refuses, and is 
arrested and must pay the penalty of the law. And these are the only 
kind of cases that will occur; fora well-raised negro, asa general thing, 
knows his place and will not obtrude where he may not be welcome or 
desired, and exhibits in this respect nore consideration and good sense 
than those who by such legislation incite him to different conduct. 
But in 
the other things I have referred to, and where there may be a neces- 
sity for life itself, all these are left upon the outside of the bill. Do 
not these come within the province of the fourteenth amendment 
just as wellas inns? Why not make your bill coextensive with the 
necds of the existence of the colored man, commencing with the 
shoemaker or butcher if you please, and going up to the inn, which 
at best is but a comfort and not a necessity ? 

Furthermore, the colored man has a right to live in a house, that is 
if he can get one. One may refuse to rent him a house because he is 
a colored man. Why not make that an offense? Though the house 
is taxed, yet may it be refused. A colored man may call on you, Mr. 
President, to rent to him your house; it is known to be for rent; it 
may be advertised in the paper for rent; and you may tell that col- 
ored man, * You cannot have my house because you are a colored man,” 
and the fourteenth amendment leaves him helpless as against you, 
that is, so far as this bill is concerned, for it does not deign to notice 
this kind of injury. But in the case of an innkeeper refusing to admit 
or receive this colored man the fourteenth amendment by virtue of 
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this bill takes possession of him and hands him over to a United 
States marshal and to the Federal power. 

This is the first time in history—it will be a matter of history—that 
the idea has been presented here that this great Government has got 
to go down into the States and take charge of the innkeepers and 
see that they demean themselves as directed by the high and potent 
powers here toward such a class, whether it be African or Chinese or 
European or any other. It is the most extraordinary thing not only 
in our political history but in our national history, for this sort of 
legislation will not only induce new thoughts in American polities 
but will oblige our people to enter into the study of the races and 
color of men. 

Now we leave inns—and into all the substantials of life, from and 
down through butchers, shoemakers, tailors, store-keepers, to tene- 
ments, through all these in detail we have gone—and you only reach 
one by your bill, and that one the least important of all to the colored 
man, 

And now let us come to the next thing in this bill, “theaters.” Now 
we come upon a different theater of thought. A theater is not, and 
it must be confessed by the friends of this bill, a substantial of life. 
Nobody depends upon a theater as he does upon a butcher or upon a 
tailor or upon a shoemaker or upon a roof to cover him from the in- 
clemency of winter or the heat of summer. The theater is for amuse- 
ment. The theater only came under the regulations of law because 
at one time it became so licentious in the opinion of moralists of the 
day that it was thought to be necessary to make theaters the sub- 
ject of legislation in that respect, but in no other. They were at that 
day and are still discouraged and discountenanced by a great many 
people who think no good of them. I might be induced to discuss 
that question of morals with the honorable Senator from New Jersey. 
My understanding is that he is a strict churchman; he has the repu- 
taion of being so, and very confirmed in his religious views and no- 
tions of religious duty; and with this understanding I might ask of 
him, does he think it an advantage to the colored race to force them 
by law into theaters, and for the only reason that white men can go 
to them? A great many Christian people, I apprehend, when the 
time comes for discussion—I know there are some Christian people 
in my neighborhood who, I do not deubt, would consider it a very 
great advantage if there should be a law passed where it could be 
legally done, to prevent any one, white or black, from going to a 
theater. The honorable Senator from New Jersey, a Christian gen- 
tleman, undertakes, on the contrary, to put into the form of a United 
States law that is intended to be the paramount law in the thirty- 
seven States, and in every part of them, to be enforced by the whole 
power of this Government, the legal sanction of this great Govern- 
ment that theaters are great public institutions, and that the negro 
must and shall possess the same right to equal admission into them 
that white menenjoy. Iknow there are Methodists, Methodist preach- 
ers, who wili not approve this part of the bill even though it be in- 
tended to favor the colored man. I have been at many camp-meetings 
nmy day, and in Methodist churches, and have too often heard theaters 
denounced to suppose that this part of this bill will ever receive tho 
sanction of that class of the community. What is being done in a 
theater? What do you calla theater? What kind of a theater is it 
to be? Is it of the kind in which Booth is now performing, or is it 
of another kind? There are many kinds of theaters—as various as 
there are tastes and fancies, and to suit all tastes, high and low, pure 
and vulgar. 

What kind of theater does my honorable friend mean that he 
intends his unsophisticated colored friends to attend by making it a 
high crime against the Government for excluding them from a theater 
that perhaps even a vulgar white man might be too decent to attend? 
In opening theaters by law to the colored man, I would suggest to 
the honorable Senator that the law ought to define the kind of thea- 
ters. 

Think of it. Why, Mr. President, this is trifling with great sub- 
jects. Theaters! Here is a bill providing that our colored friends be 
protected in the enjoyment of theaters. I would advise them better. 
I would advise that they had better stay away from them altogether, 
save their money, expend it on their education, on their families, 
and in the acquisition of property. If you wish to go anywhere, go 
to churches; there is your natural place. I do occasionally go to 
theaters, and I am not one of those disposed to condemn them in 
gross; many of them, the most of them no doubt, are of a high order, 
but on the other hand some are not fit to be attended; and my hon- 
orable friend from New Jersey does not undertake to prescribe in his 
bill for the difference or even recommend what kind his colored friends 
should patronize. It should be confined to theaters of course incul- 
cating moral influences. If this bill passes, I shall probably take 
oceasion to talk to some of our Methodist and Presbyterian friends 
and friends of other religious denominations upon this subject. Why 
do you not, Linquire, force the colored people into churches? Churches 
are not mentioned in this bill. The sexton at the church door may 
exclude people of color. He can tell them at the threshold: “ You 
cannot enter; your color and your race is the objection, and you can. 
not enter this church.” Well, that in such a case would seem hard 
indeed; but still it may be done. This can be done with impunity 
under your law. You do not undertake te punish in such a case, do 


you? No; churehes are not within the comprehensivespirit of the four- 
Churches, Sunday-schools, are 


teenth amendment, but theaters are. 
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not embraced in it. Have you provided for Sunday-schools? We 
know you have Sunday-schools in this city, everywhere, with com- 
petent and zealous teachers, and every assortment of books. Yes, 
magnificent Sunday-schools. Does the colored child go there? Is 
it received there? Admission can be and is often not allowed. This 
bill does not provide for Sunday-schools, nor law schools, medical 
schools, agricultural schools, and societies of any kind, literary, scien- 
tific, and others. The places where the colored man could be editied, 
where he might receive some kind of moral and intelligent instrue- 
tion, Where he might derive some general or specific good, are not 
to be opened to him by the fourteenth amendment. These are not 
worth your consideration ; but, if you can, only get him into some out- 
side theater, under the terror of your bill; not such where Booth or 
Salvini plays, for there he will not get, as there never will be room 
enough found for him there under the fourteenth amendment. He 
may under this amendment be able to get into some of the variety 
theaters—theaters comique and such like theaters—where the press- 
ure of the fourteenth amendment might be more sensibly felt. 

This is a very strange subject, and we must see the folly of the bill 
in its thorough absurdity. You may under this bill be able to force 
him into these variety theaters. The people at the head of these 
theaters might have a greater moral sense in regard to their duty 
than even Congress itself as developed by its legislation in this bill, 
and might think that they were not fit places for the congregation of 
people of color, and they might be disposed to refuse admission to 
them upon the highest plane of motive. But no! You say in your 
pill that the negro must go where any white man is allowed to go, 
however vulgar and indecent that white man may be. You do not 
say that a colored man shall go where a moral, delicate, sensitive 
white man would go, but you declare that he shall go wherever any 
immodest, impure, white man can go. The proprietor of such a thea- 
ter might be disposed to say when a colored man comes for admission, 
“You are a colored man; you ought not to come here; I will not 
allow you to come in; it is not a fit place for you.” But this bill an- 
nounces in unmistakable words that he shall go in or the proprietor 
shall be liable to pay $1,000 to the Government and $500 to the 
individual for refusing to him admission. And this is the kind of 
legislation proposed by the honorable Senator under the fourteenth 
amendment. That is wielding the fourteenth amendment to some 
purpose. Was the honorable Senator here when that fourteenth 
amendment was passed? Did ever such a range of discussion take 
place in the debate upon that question? Inns and theaters! Iam 
sure that the men of that day would have made some provision in the 
fourteenth amendment to protect the colored people and would not 
have left them defenseless against the vices of the whites, instead 
of attempting to force them upon the association of the white man 
in his own selected enjoyments or amusements. 

Elijah passed by him—Elisha—and cast his mantle upon him. The 
Senator stands here with this bill in his charge. I observe the be- 
ginning of his speech in which he regrets that the master spirit of 
this bill had departed to the eternal world and was not now here to 
witness the final triumph. The mantle of Elijah was cast upon the 
honorable Senator from New Jersey, and this bill, changed though 
from the original bill in every word nearly, from the enacting clause 
throughout all stricken out, is thus attributed to the paternity of the 
deceased Senator Sumner. I regret much, Mr. President, that my 
honorable friend from New Jersey took upon himself the champion- 
ship of this bill. I regret it because I do not believe that he isa 
fanatic. I do not think he is because be comes from the State of 
New Jersey. New Jersey lies in a liberal latitude. Men, ambitious 
men, cannot well afford to be fanatics in New Jersey. If they should 
come into the Senate of the United States and here betray an ill-timed 
fanaticism the people at home would mark it and soon close their 
career. The people of New Jersey are held to be a liberal, enlight- 
ened people and far removed from all species of fanaticism. I am 
not going much further North for people free from such a political vice. 

This is the bill, Mr. President. It is now near three o'clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is that in the bill? 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. That is not in the bill, but it should 
be, so as to have it appear that at three o’clock in the morning, or 
thereabout, a bill was being passed by the Senate of the United 
States, by the Senators from thirty-seven sovereign States, to enforce, 
among other equally strange things upon proprietors and citizens in 
the States the obligatiou of admitting people of color into their own 
theaters; their own private property, dedicated to their own pur- 
poses, and used for their own private ends. 

Mr. President, it is all wrong. Let these people attend to their 
own theaters and their own business, and let them admit whom they 
please, or no one if they plewse. I am sure I would take it as no 
offense to me personally or as a wrong done to me in law, for cer- 
tainly there must be a reason for such a course, If I went to one of 
them and should be refused admission, I do not think I would resort 
to the fourteenth amendment to avenge such a wrong. I think I 
would rather say, “ Well, if you do not desire my money or my pres- 
ence you can get along without either, and I will keep the one, and 
‘lispose of the other possibly in a more comfortable way.” Why 
should we be sitting here to-night attempting to enforce upon thea- 
ters the admission of our colored friends, when our real desire ought 
to be to keep them away generally from such places? I believe the 








honorable Senator himself would sooner meet them at chureh than 
there. I would sooner see them at a camp-meeting, for I like to seo 
them enjoy themselves, and they can do it to perfection at a camp- 
meeting, and with no harm to any one and with possible good to 
them. 

I am opposed to allthis. I think it allwwrong. I now see the hon- 
orable Senator from New Jersey in his seat, and as I had not the op- 
portunity before I wish to direct a question to him, and I desire him 
to respond if he will be pleased to do so, for this is an important mat- 
ter to the people everywhere and in Maryland particularly. He is off 
living a considerable distance from the Capitol, but we live right 
here under the shadow of its stately dome, and we have radiating in- 
fluences penetrating from this capital to our colored people. What our 
colored people may not know or think of in Maryland is soon taught 
them by the intluences here, and especially if it be for mischief. 
Emissaries from here are not wanting, both white and black, to im- 
press that class of our population against us and to put notions into 
them that end in no good to any and give to all a deal of trouble. 

We try to protect our colored people against wrong. They are 
generally an orderly people. I appeal to Senators whether they ever 
hesrd sinee the war or before that the people of Maryland ever 
denied any right secured to the colored men by law. There they 
are just beyond the line, within the view of your Capitol, in close con- 
tact. with your people here, hearing continually the inflammatory 
harangues of their pretended friends, besides emissaries from hero 
traversing the State and making all kinds of speeches to mislead their 
minds and inflame their passions. Yet did you ever hear of any 
studied attempt to make trouble in which the right of the colored 
man was ever infringed? No; he is there as seeure as he is in the 
State of Massachusetts; he is there secure in the enjoyment of his 
churches, his schools, his societies, his hotels, and of his cemeteries 
too. He is there as secure in his life, liberty, and property as any 
man on earth. But turning from this and returning to a provision 
of the bill upon which [commented before, L wish to ask the honorable 
Senator, as I now see him in his seat, a question for general informa 
tion, for we live, as I have already said, in the power of the people 
who are to execute the provisions of this bill. I wish to ask him 
again what the bill means inthis respect. It says: 

Accommodations, advantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, public convey- 
ances on land or water, theaters and other places of public amusement. 

Will my honorable friend be pleased to define what those “other 
places of public amusement” are? Will he not deign to answer? 
That is in the bill, andit was put there for something. Let us know 
what it means, for the benefit of my own constituents if for none 
other, for it is my wish that they be putupon theirguard. [would not 
that any of my people should violate the law with their eyes open, 
nor that they should do it unwittingly. I do wish that the Senator 
would give us the benefit of his construction of this provision, so 
that when our people shall be disposed to get up any amusement 
they shall af the same time be more able to know whether the ex- 
clusion of the colored man would make them liable to the penaltics 
and foreitures of the bill. What is a “public amusement?” Why 
have the words there, unless you know what they mean or unless 
they bear a precise meaning? Is it amenageric, lL would inquire? Is 
that a public amusement? True it must have generally a license to 
exhibit. The license, however, is intended for revenue to the State, 
not to add to the natural right to follow a lawful calling. The hon- 
orable Senator from New Jersey in his speech has impliedly if not 
directly said that because a theater is licensed by the State, it is 
therefore a public institution and has its being given to it, and being 
a public institution and existing by virtue of State authority the 
United States can embrace it in its legislation under the fourteenth. 
amendment. 

Not so; they are no less private enterprises because they may be 
taxed or licensed, and especially when licensed for the purposes of 
revenue. 

Menageries may be licensed, but should this prevent one from 
taking around his lions or tigers or zebras or monkeys, and admit 
whom he pleases to see them, or no one if he so chooses? He can do 
the latter if he chooses, but if he should exclude a negro and admit 
others he is to be brought under the provisions of this bill and is to 
be made liable to all its penalities. Take Ward’s famous wax-work 
show. That might be considered, especially in Georgia, a public 
amusement, and yet exclusively his own property; but is it not em- 
braced in the fourteenth amendment if anything of the kind could be ? 

Mr. President, I want to know what is the meaning of this phrase, 
“and other places of public amusement,” because our people are in 
the habit of attending the menagerie when it comes to our part of 
the country, and particularly the cireus. If there is anything on 
arth that will bring out the people it isa circus. Politics may not 
do it; religion may not de it; but a circus never fails to do it. You 
find the people there from all quarters of the county. Now we ouglit, 
to deal fairly with the persons who come round periodically for the 
amusement of our people by advising them clearly whether they 
would get into trouble by refusing to admit our African friends to a 
circus, and be liable to the provisions of this law. Ido not want it 
to depend upon a United States marshal, or a United States grarul 
jury, or a United States petit jury. I want some construction placed 
upon this language by the honorable Senator from New Jersey, who 
is the champion of this measure and understands all about it. He 
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changed the whole Sumner bill and put this in his own words; and 
he did it for a purpose surely. And I want the purpose; I want the 
intent. Does it mean a menagerie? Does it mean acircus? Can it 
mean anything else? Are there any other places of public amusc- 
ment in the country to which it would apply? If there are I would 
like the Senator to namethem. In my part of the country cock-fights 
aud horse-races at one time were carried on and were places of great 
popular resort. They both flourish in certain parts of the country, and 
the latter you may say everywhere. Are they public? You have 
yenerally to pay admission toeither, Are those “public amusements? ’ 
oes the honorable Senator think that both or either are embraced 
in the fourteenth amendment and comprehended under the term 
“public amusements” in the bill? If so, why not say so? They cer- 
tainly are as much so as theaters. 

My honorable friend from New Jersey considers it a very great 
hardship for an African to be excluded from such places, and he pro- 
poses to impose penalities upon those who exclude him because white 
men may go to them. I am satisfied that a religions community 
would rather say that both races had better be excluded from such 
places; that if Congress did undertake to exercise any power over 
the subject under the fourteenth amendment, it should be rather to 
exclude both than to force either into them. But no; you say we 
care not what kind of amusement it is, if it is a “ public amusement,” 
whatever that may be in all its various moods and tenses, and a white 
man goes there, a negro is bound to go. 

What else? Are gambling-houses “ places of public amusement ?” 
They were so considered at one time, and until very recently held in 
high esteem at watering places in Germany. They paid immense 
revenues there, and were licensed in this country at one time, though 
now generally suppressed by statute. Why, sir, you remember when 
a boy that your race-courses were filled with gambling-booths and 
the town full of embellished gambling-houses. They are under the 
ban now, and open now only at certain places, and therefore I sup- 
pose the Senator from New Jersey would say that they were not legal 
“places of public amusement,” and not therefore within the four- 
teenth amendment and the provisions of this bill, so that exclusion 
from them would not be obnoxious to the law. But all this depends 

“upon the sentiment of the times, and what to-day may be within the 
fourteenth amendment may on to-morrow be free from its power, for 
nothing has changed so much as the character of “ public amuse- 
ments.” Therefore the importance of specific definition in order to 
show what these “other places” are, the refusal to admit a negro to 
which a penalty is imposed, not one but two. He has his own pri- 
vate grievance to redress, and then the Government has its power 
sud dignity to maintain. The party convicted may be made to pay 
S500 to one and $1,000 to the other, and be imprisoned besides. Think 
of it! If Senators around me know of any other places of public 
amusement than those I have mentioned I would that they name 
them, for a debate sometimes is used to illustrate the objects of the 
bill, and then, too, we may be able to be more definite by adding to 
“theaters” these other places by name. If the honorable Senator 
from New Jersey knows of one, I should be glad if he would nameit. 

My honorable friend knows what theaters are. He has them in 
this bill. He understands the meaning of that word, and it is de- 
fined. He has been to theaters. But I think it will give him some 
trouble to specify these “other places of public amusement.” They 
should be specified in a fair bill. 

! want to see some of the indietinents, when they are drawn under 
this bill, against persons charged with refusing admission “ to other 
places of public amusement” to persons of color. If any indictments 
are ever drawn under this bill L should like to see one, so that I 
might have the satisfaction of knowing what kind of amusements 
they were prevented from seeing and which the law enjoined they 
should see, 

Bat, Mr. President, “ cemeteries,” it appears, are within the pur- 
view of the fourteenth amendment. My honorable friend from New 
Jersey understands all about cemeteries, and so do I. We all know 
something about cemeteries and appreciate what they are. They are 
awaiting the whole of us. They have embraced the generations that 
have passed and will receive those that are to come. As there is trouble 
about everything, so there is beginning to be a little trouble on this 
subject in the city of New York. There are people there who are for 
dispensing with cemeteries entirely—cremation is to supply their 
me My honorable friend, from his pertinacity in pressing this 
ill, does not anticipate that that process will supersede cemeteries, 
for the present at least. But as general legislation as to private mat- 
ters generally destroys or injures the subject, it would not be surpris- 
ing to see a resort to cremation; for I question whether the gentle- 
man could, with all his legal skill and attainment, bring it within the 
fourteenth amendment. 1 believe there has never been a complaint 
by a human being on earth that he could not or would not be buried. 
{ Laughter.] My honorable friend from Mississippi [Mr. ALCORN ] to- 
day—Senators will bear me witness—for nearly half an hour was 
complaining about the trouble that one of our African fellow-citizens 
might have in obtaining burial. It grieved the honorable Senator to 
think that a colored citizen might be denied burial, and no remedy for 
it under thelaw. Sir, I think we are often in too big a hurry to bury. 
Instead of denying burial, we sometimes overhurry ourselves in the 
duty, and bury people alive! Dead people are the last on earth that 
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we want around us. Mr. Laurens, of South Carolina—I think the: 
Laurens who was one of the negotiators of the first treaty with Gre it 
Britain-——was so fearful that he might be buried before he was real] y 
dead that he required in his last will and testament that his body 
should be burned; and it was burned. No, gentlemen, do not jo 
alarmed; I assure my honorable friend from Mississippi [Mr. ALcory } 
that our African fellow-citizens will find room for burial. I assy; 
him that they will find ground for burial. You need not pass any 
law by the Government of the United States to impose a forfeiture 
upon any community or upon any one for refusing to bury anybody, 
They will all be buried. : 
But my honorable friend from Mississippi is afraid they are not 
going to be buried in the right place ; he is tenacious upon that point. 
He speaks feelingly about his own former servants. I know the rela- 
tions that exist between servants and masters in the South; I know 
it from experience and observation both. The Senator is fearful that 
possibly hisservants might not be permitted to be buried in the samo 
grave-yard with himself. In that there appears to be trouble. It is 
not so much that you are to refuse burial, for nobody is going to do 
that, but that he may not be buried with white people. My honor- 
able friend will not leave a dead slave any more than he would leave 
a dead freeman in his house very long unburied; nor would any one 
else. But my honorable friend is afraid that he is not to be buried at 
the right place to suit either himself living or the African dead. He 
wants to be buried in a cemetery, and in a cemetery, too, where white 
men are buried. He has picked out his burial-ground. Some men 
do pick out their burial places before they are dead and erect their 


' monuments, and commemorate their achievements, fer while liy- 


ing it can be done accurately, and one is expected then, if ever, to 
tell the simple truth. Iam not one of that class, Mr. President. | 
leave that to others who will attend to it. I have no doubt the hon- 


orable Senator from New Jersey, although much moved for the Afri- 


can in this matter, even so much that common admonition to the 
people will not do, but the force of law must be interposed, will leave 
all this to his surviving friends. But the colored individual is to be 
cared for; he is to select his own burial place in some cemetery, or 
his surviving friends for him, and if it be refused and he be not buried 
in that cemetery but in some other portion of mother-earth, under 
this bill then what? The United States Government is to get $1,000 
and the heirs of the colored individual are to get $500; $1,500 in- 
volved in this single act! You donot makeany provision for digging 
that individual up and interring him in the cemetery where he wanted 
to lie. The wishes—it may be the solace—of the immured are to pass 
for nothing; the indignity of refusal and the contempt of color or 
race are to pass for nothing. 

There is to be no redress for all this by the interment by force and 
at the bayonet’s point just where the deceased or his surviving friends 
fixed his place of burial, but as the equivalent for all is the Govern- 
ment to get $1,000 and the heirs 8500? Why so eager for money and 
with so little regard for the wishes of the deceased? Why not the 
United States take enough of the penalty to disinter the decease:| 
and bury him where you say he should lie in the cemetery? Bury 
him, if need be, in that cemetery with United States soldiers forcing 
the gates, and with drums beating and with colors flying. You can 
do this as well, and it is in just as good taste and is just as much 
within the fourteenth amendment and certainly more in the interests 
of equality before the law, for then he will lie as low among white 
people as death can bring him down, as that you shall require United 
States courts, United States juries, United States marshals, and 
United States penalties and forfeitures and imprisonments to com- 
pel others to do it. Do this and vindicate practically the dignity 
of equality in burial—not put your $1,000 in the Treasury and $500 in 
the pockets of the aggrieved heirs and leave the deceased to repose 
in unbidden ground and his ashes to commingle with earth not con- 
secrated to liberty and equality. Could a more honorable duty be 
assigned to the United States soldiery than this? As it is certainly 
more martial and stirring and therefore the more desirable to our 
colored friends than the paltry resources of penalties to effect the 
same thing, I assure my honorable friend from Mississippi again 
that there is no trouble in the final thought. We will all be buried, 
and sooner than we want to be probably. There has been no trouble 
in the past, there is no trouble in the present, there will be no trouble 
in the future; and the Government of the United States might as 
well leave the whole subject to the people who are to deal with men 
as they die and attend to it all ina manner satisfactory to themselves 
aud to the friends of the deceased, from the burial to the settlement of 
the estate and the tinal distribution of his effects, and the Government 
will not be the worse for it. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask you, is it not absurd for the Senate of the 
United States, at half past three o’clock in the morning, after a long 
day’s session, to be sitting here and discussing the —— of burial, and 
that, too, under the fourteenth amendment, which has not the word 
“race” or“ color” or “servitude” in it? This whole provision on the 
subject of burial is based upon that amendment and upon nothing else, 
and which from beginning to end does not contain the term “African ” 
or “color” or “race” or “ previous condition of servitude ;” and yet 
here we are at this hour of the morning discussing the burial of an 
African who may be alive now iu the gallery and now listening to us, 
and in his untutored mind with what kind uf feelings you may well 
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imagine? The Senate of the United States to be engaged upon such 
asubject! It is a grave subject, true, especially this portion of it; 
put here we are seriously engaged upon the details of such a bill. 

Now, sir, I speak upon this question just as I think it is right forme 
to speak. I speak about these matters now, and I am going to talk 
about them upon proper occasion when I gathermy constituents around 
me at home inmy State. Ican talk to them upon this question proba- 
ily better and more effectively than I can here. I shall take up this 
bill and look over it with them, and I know I can talk to my African 
fellow-citizens as well as to my white brethren uponsome of the de- 
tailsof this bill. 

Mr. CONKLING. You will be obliged todo that, because that will 
be a place of amusement when you come to do that. {| Laughter. ] 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Then I suppose if I should make 
any distinction or show any favor at all in my remarks to my white 
brethren as against my African fellow-citizens I would be at once 
grasped by the strong arm of the Government of the United States, if 
not under the provisions of this bill under the provisions of some other 
bill that may with just as much propriety be passed under the four- 
teenth amendment as the bill under consideration. 

Now, Mr. President, these people, our colored friends, are not a bad 
kind of people. The trouble has been that the carpet-baggers and 
such sort of persons have succeeded in arraying them against the mass 
of the white people ; and there lies the serious difficulty. Let us alone, 
and we will get along well enough ourselves. It is our interest that 
they should be made valuable to us ; it is our interest that they should 
become expert laborers; it isour interest thatthey should be educated ; 
it is our interest that they should be moral and industrious and pros- 
perous. No one can doubt this, and feel it all, and willactin the end 
accordingly. We have one hundred and seventy thousand of this 
race in my State... We getalong very well together. They have their 
separate schools, their separate societies, their separate social gather- 
ings, their separate churches, their separate cemeteries. There is no 
abrasion, there is no collision between white and black; but if this 
bill should become a law, and this social contact is forced upon us, 
then comes trouble, and it may be with it wrong-doing ; but surely 
the peace and order and the fitness of things now prevailing between 
the races will be disturbed if not entirely broken up, and to the detri- 
ment of the publie weal and to the people of all classes and colors. 

But my honorable friend from Mississippi [Mr. ALCORN] promised 
to do another thing in his speech this afternoon. I listened to that 
speech with a great deal of interest; it was an extraordinary one. It 
promised extraordinary results. In the first place, my honorable 
friend has announced upon this floor to the people of the North that 
unless they admitted the colored man into their famous colleges and 
schools he would march to the North at the head of eight hundred 
thousand of them—eight hundred thousand strong. I should like to 
see that array. Marshaled by my friend, I should like to see them 
march to the North on the high mission to take possession of Cam- 
bridge and Dartmouth and Yale! That would be a march indeed, and 
worthy the pen of Xenophon! 

Mr. CONKLING. That would be a place of public amusement. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Yes, sir; the whole line of march 
I doubt not would be a place of public amusement. I wish my hon- 
orable friend from Mississippi, possessing the descriptive talents he 
does, had given us a description of his array. I know he would look 
well enough with a sword buekled to his side, and as marshal of the 
array. Falstaff at the head of hissmall array, upon another memora- 
ble occasion, “ flatly” refused to march through “ Coventry,” an insig- 
nificant place; but how would it be with my honorable friend with 
his array of eight hundred thousand as he approaches the sacred pre- 
—_ and sees in the distance the venerable piles of Harvard and 
Yale 

My honorable friend says that he wants all this accomplished and 
this bill passed in order that universal peace may reign in the land. 
Then we would have peace, he tells us, I should like to see these 
eight hundred thousand giving peace to the North; I should like to 
sce them take possession of the colleges and institutions of learning 
there, in order just to see the sort of peace that would then prevail 
in that restless section, But we have another and a peenliar species 
of peace in the State represented so ably by the honorable Senator. He 
tellsus they have equality before the law in that State; that they have 
there the very system which it is now proposed to impose upon the 
people everywhere by this bill. Has he peace in Mississippi ? 

Mr. MCCREERY. “ Peace reigns throughout the borders.” 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Yes; peace reigns throughout the 
borders, but it is the peace of death. We have al! heard the lamen- 
tations of the honorable Senator from Mississippi upon this floor 
before in regard to the condition of the State of Mississippi. I want 
no such peace. There they enjoy equality before the law; they have 
their mixed-school system; they have their theaters open to all; 
wherever the white man can go the colored man can equally go; 
the dominance of the colored race in that State secures this liberty 
aud equality, and would therefore secure if at all practicable this 
tniversal peace held up by the honorable Senator to our admiration. 
With this kind of peace, painted as it is in the brightest colors, we 
will have nothing whatever to do, if we can at all help it: neither 
white nor black with us covet any such peace as now prevails in Mis- 
sissippi. 












Sir, we have peace in Maryland. Not the peace they have in Mis- 


sissippi, in Louisiana, or South Carolina. Yes, this reminds me that 
there is peace tooin SouthCarolina. The colored man has dominance 
there, and they have the peace he can give. He has everything in that 
unhappy State; he has power; he has control; he uses both, and 
with what results we all see. I suppose the man of color there has 
more peace than the governor of that State at the present time, 
though he be white as snow. There you see the governor surrounded 
by companies of colored troops, commanded by a certain Brigadier- 
General Nash, to protect him against officers of the State who would 
arrest him on the charge of embezzling the public funds, and of doing 
other things not less creditable! I call the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi to the kind of peace that exists in South Carolina. 
We have nosuch peace in Maryland, where white men still bear rule ; 
neither white nor black among us desire any such peace. 


We live well together in Maryland; better than one would have 


thought. We have our separate schools, separate churches, separate 
cemeteries, separate inns, separate societies of all kinds. ‘The State has 
appropriated, and with muniticence, a large sum of money to colored 
schools, and sees totheir organization and establishment. Our people, 
our democratié people—because [ would that you remember Mary- 
land is democratic—made a large appropriation for that purpose last 
winter. We live in peace with the negro, because we understand 
him and he understands us. 
man with respect, and all concede to him his rights. As an almost 
universal thing he votes against us, it is true. 


He seems disposed to treat the white 


Mr. CONKLING. Then it appears he understands himself also. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Yes; he understands himself as 
well as he can and as well as mischievous people will allow. But 
when we come to the other relations of society and life among us, 


as democrats we have no cause to complain. As a general thing he 
is orderly, obedient to the law, observes the decorums of society, anil 
continues in the old way to make himself pleasant and polite; and 


here I must take the liberty to say a word to the credit of the col- 


ored people of my State as a class. We have quite a large number 
of them in my county, and I do not know of a single instance that I 
can now recall where any one behaving toward the negro as a gen- 
tleman was not in turn treated as a gentleman by him. I say that 
to the credit of our colored population. At the polls they vote as 
& mass against us. Their prejudices are inflamed against us and 


their fears excited. They are told by those who should do better 


that we are not their political friends, whatever else we might be in 
other respects; that we would reduce them to slavery again if we 


had the power; that we would limit and curtail their civil and polit- 
ical rights; that we are not willing to extend them political distine- 
tion and the honors of oflice; but with all I can say nothing against 
them, for their vote in the condition of the times is a fair one though 
it be a mistaken one against us; and they will continue to vote against 
us until they may, in the practical operation of the measures that 
their pretended friends have been and are now engaged in inaugu- 
rating, discover in the evilsof such ill-timed and ill-starred legislation 
that their best and truest friends were those who now would seem to 
oppose them and their rights and interests. 

The influences of this Capitol are great; itsradiating influences are 
great. Why, sir, its towering Dome can be seen from nearly every 
part of my State; and yet with all the influences at work here, with 
all the blandishments of office and of place, with all the power of 
oftice-holders both here and in the State, withthreatened violence and 
always with impending intervention by the Federal Government, 
when we had the opportunity of voting at the first election, when we 
were, in fact, really free and permitted to vote, the people of that State 
turned their backs upon all and demonstrated their love for constitu- 
tional liberty. Being democrats, of course, according to the rule laid 
down by the worshipers of Federal power, we were disloyal during 
the war, and for any time thereafter that such a charge was able to 
accomplish any party purpose; but finally the day of deliverance 
came, we all know with what pain and travail, but it came in the 
quiet, silent ballot, the weapon of a freeman’s will. The freedom of 
that was sufficient to save the State where intelligent men could 
direct and control. Out of seventy thousand votes polled at the elec- 
tion the democrats had nearly forty thousand majority ; and there was 
not a republican official from the highest to the lowest officer elected 
from one end of the State to the other. It was all done in peace ani 
in good temper and for the public good and to save a State. And 
now, sir, on the day of an election, as the colored people are massed 
against us, thirty-five thousand white men must vote to neutralize 
this massive vote before we can begin to meet white men on a fair 
field for contest. We have got to beat thirty-five thousand colored 
votes before we come in actua! conflict with white men. In so small 
a State and located as we are, it would appear hard to do, but we do 
it; and we have peace. We have peace in the broad sense of that 
term. Here you are right by us, within your sight and hearing al- 
most. Do you hear of any trouble like that in Mississippi, South 
Carolina, or Louisiana? Do you hear of any trouble at all? 

Democratic legislation has been just. The rights of all have been 
observed; and the justand natural relations ofall classes have been re- 
garded, and not asingle wrong donetoany. We haveestablished our 
common-school system. We are just getting it fairly into operation. 
We have the experience of but some years. Wecommenced it before 
the war, and we continued it during the war the best way we could, 
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We are now expanding and improving it and supporting it liberally, 
indeed munificently. The Legislature at its last session appropriated 
$100,000 of the general fund derived from direct taxation to the eda- 
cation of colored children. 

Now, I beg of you let us get along as we are, and as we best can ; 
for we know better than you what should be done, All are satistied. 
las a petition from Maryland asking you for the passage of this bill 
been laid upon your table? ‘There has not been a remonstrance pre- 
sented here against any acts of injustice or of wrong done to any- 
lunly in that State. There is not upon earth a purer administration 
of justice than there is in Maryland. You have not got a single pe- 
tition asking for this Change in the schoolsystem there. Our people 
feel delicately on this subject, both white and black, where the latter 
understand it and are not move: by bad men. If you will go down 
among our disinterested colored people they will tell you that they 
do not want to be disturbed by such agitation. I know they enjoy 
the idea of having political power. ‘They are impressed with the be- 
lief that if the republicans get power in my State they are to be ele- 
vated vo oftice. They have got the idea, with only too many white 
people, that office-holding isa wonderful thing; that it not only pays 
well but that there is nothing or little to do, while it breeds impor- 
tance and clothes with dignity, and that the great inspiration of man 
should be for office. Demagogues aave instilled this into the minds 
of the colored people to hold their votes. They have thirty-tive thou- 
sand votes in the State, a majority of the voters of the republican 
party, and they are made believe that they are to share the blessings 
of oflice in that State when republicans get into power there. They 
are now held to this party as almost with the chains of slavery ; but 
the day, I trust, is not far distant when for their own sake and out of a 
manly pride for their own race, which they ought to be the last to 
despise, they will break the chains that bind them to their party- 
masters, more strongly in one sense than they were ever bound in 
their days of real slavery to their real masters. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose turning my attention to the question 


of common schools, Thatis the serious matter of this bill. It is the 


one that affects us so much. I do not want the sentiments and prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. BoUTWELL ] 
to be applied to our people and foreed upon us. The policy of forcing 
mixed schools upon us, of forcing our children into schools with col- 
ored children, is publicly avowed. There is to be no choice. If 
desired by neither race it must still be done, says the Senator, to 
perpetuate or establish a principle. I care not whether it be right or 
wrong in sentiment, whether it should or should not be done as mat- 
ter of principle; L say as a matter of policy and of philosophy the men 
who would do this are blind to the interests of both races. You can 
force this upon us; we can abolish our school system, and there comes 
the danger to all. The people will refuse to appropriate money to 
support the schools, and the consequence will be that our whole sys- 
tem will be destroyed and neither race will be educated. The poor 
children are obliged to go to these schools. Many of our people who 
have a competence send their children to private schools or have their 
own tutors. ‘lhe mass of the people who send their children to these 
schools are poor, 

‘These prejudices of race exist, and in the nature of things it ought 
to exist, as much upon the part of colored men as upon the part 
of white men. As I said before I neither hate nor despise nor 
depreciate the African race. It is a great race. My honorable friend 
from Indiana in his speech the other day spoke about these Africans 
as being pretty well off except as they were dwarfed by slavery! 
Was my honorable friend ever in Africa, so as to be able to distin- 
guish between their condition there and here? They were two hun- 
dred years in slavery. 1 should like my honorable friend to go to 
Africa and see the difference between the people there even at this 
day and their African descendants in this country. They passed 
through the trying ordeal of centuries, but still I think the Senator 
would discover that it was to their advantage in making them in 
every respect better than their ancestors. They have emerged from 
rude barbarians to a civilized people, with all the aspirations of 
humanity now around and directing them in the world’s being. 
‘That they have been an active power in the land no one can deny. 
They have rescued your swamps and peopled the South; they gave 
you at one time the control of the cotton market of the world. 
Their labor gave you power and wealth and enjoyment of every 
kind; they made the southern fields bloom in their luxuriant bat 
subdued fertility. 

Sir, Ido not detract from that race. I would protect them and 
take care of them and of all their just rights; but the white man 
only can do it as it should be done. He is the moral agent to do it, 
and it is Lis highest duty to do it. He is their guardian, he is their 
protector, and ought to be. It is not to be expected that the black 
race in South Carolina, for example, can safely carry that State 
through her present ills and lead her on to her former prosperity and 


. renown. Iam for protecting these people against the blandishments 


of pretended friends or the encroachments of avowed enemies. We 
do it in Maryland, and I would that it was done elsewhere. They 
should be proud of their race and have respect for it in their condact. 
They should not want—and they will not, [ trnst, when reason once 
more asserts its authority; they have too much inbred politeness ; 
they have been raised differently by their former masters—ever to 
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attempt to push themselves into association with white people 

where the pride and instinet of race would repel upon the part of both, 
It is ouly those who are bent upon mischief that will do it. They 
will prove too sensible in the end, [ hope, to press themselves Upon 
white people when it is not in the fitness of things proper. Thy 
were taught the sentiments of men, and they possess the instinets ¢f 
race, and therefore there is no danger in them, unless they are Spoiled 
by the nen who would use them for their own selfish purposes, 

This bill would assert the dogmatic sentiment to them, * You must 
be as white men.” If I were an African I would say no, just as beine 
a white man Isay, no, The Africans have the majority in South Caro. 
lina; they have the dominance in Mississippi, they have the domi. 
nance in the interior of Louisiana outside of New Orleans, They eay 
control the public schools there. Suppose they exclude the whites 
and establish separate schools, would the white man complain } 
Would it be offensive to him? If they hadthe dominancein my State 
and should say to me, “Youshall have theequal protection of the law, 
you shall have separate schools for your children, and your own 
teachers,” do you suppose we would complain? But suppose on the 
other hand the negro shonld insist, “ You shall go to our sehool 
will be supplied with oar own teachers ;” teachers it may be of th: i 
own color and for your own white children ; how could you feel, how 
shonld you feel in this condition? They can do that in South Caro- 
lina, in Mississippi, and in Louisiana to-day. Your pride of race 
would revolt. You would say “Give us our own schools, our own 
teachers, our own system.” And why not so on the other hand with 
the negro? Does not his ptide of race revolt when forced into schools 
where there ay be no sympathy, no conununity of feeling, and con- 
sequently no pregress in knowledge? So let the negro, no less than 
the white man, insist upon his own schools and his own teachers. 

Let the colored people have their separate societies, let them have 
their separate schools, let them have their churches. Weare not now 
considering any question of caste, but of race. When we speak of 
race, we mean the descendants of w common ancestry; caste refers to 
distinctions in society—two diftterent things entirely. The spirit of 
race is a thing that goes back to the beginning of the world, and wil! 
continue down to the end; it is ineradicable; and upon principle it 
can be well sustained that race should be kept distinet and pure. 
The two races can pass along side by side in this country in their al- 
lotted spheres, and no trouble can ensue if the laws of nature be 
regarded at all. I was opposed to the acquisition of the islands of 
Saint Domingo and others by the Government of the United States, 
because I thought that as generations rolled by it night yet be that 
those islands will at last be an empire for the race on this continent, 
improved and cultivated as they will be by their contact with us in 
the peaceful relations of life, for it may be generations yet to come. 
They may there establish a government for themselves and among 
themselves, and thus become the redeeming ageuts of the tropics of 
this hemisphere. I look to the future for that result; and for that 
reason among others I was opposed to the present acquisition of any 
of these islands. By and by, when they are prepared to enter upon 
this mission, it may be that this population will seeure the fruits of a 
tutelage, at times probably severe and repulsive to many, yet bene- 
ticial to the immoral and physical world, and of intinite value to the race 
as a people. 

I appeal to Senators to reflect upon what I say. I speak from no 
ill-will to this race, from no prejudice against them, but with a preji- 
dice, if it can be called a prejadice, in their favor. It is deinonstrated 
that we can get along peaceably and quietly together, Their conduct 
in the South during the whole warshows it. Let them have their social 
and other societies ; let them have their faudangoes and their places 
of public amusement ; let them have their hotels ; let them have their 
own grave-yards; let them have their own churches; let them have 
their common schools. Why, sir, in my State there is a normal sehool 
for the instruction of colored people, so that they may be enabled to 
go among their own people, and educate them. We do not want col- 
ored teachers to teach white children; nor do you gentlemen of the 
North; nor will the colored people when they have their own compe- 
tent teachers want white teachers to teach their own children, 

Senators, you will never get the States of the Sonth thoroughly 
redeemed, you will never get white emigration to go there, until you 
have this line of policy well established, that the two races shall go 
along together each in its appropriate sphere and as allotted by nature 
itself. Our exverience in Maryland, the experience in Virginia, the 
experience in Georgia, all experience confirms the evident truth that 
there is no danger of friction in getting along in this way, each race 
satisfied with its own being; the white man proud of his, the African 
no less so, and if not really so, he ought to be as proud of his own. 
He has a direct line of generations going back almost beyond the 
sun, and marking him a distinct race as irrevocably fixed as that of 
the white man or that of the copper-colored race. Why should there 
be a quarrel between us? The highest interests of both are in peace! 
Why should you be now engaged at four o’clock in the morning, not 
to press our people upon them, bat to press them upon as? It is «'l 
wrong, and I appeal to Senators to reflect before they do it. [t is 
alike against the laws of man, of philosophy, and of nature. 

I know one thing. All you can do by such a measure as this, in 
your utmost stretch of mistaken zeal or malign policy, is to give us 
trouble. You may annoy us; you may inflict wrong and injury. 
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You can do all that; but you cannot change human nature by legis- 
lation, thanks to its immutable laws; and you cannot change the 
reality of facts. You may give us trouble; you may send your mar- 
shalsamong US; you May arrest us, try us, convict us, and fine and im- 
prison. You may make some if not many of our: olored people mischiev- | 
ous and badly disposed. You may come among us armed with the au- 
thority of a great Government, seize and drag off our people to dis- 
tant places, try them before a jury that they do not know, got together 
py United States marshals, summoned it may be for the purposes of 
this trial, and put them to enormous expense that willexhaust all their 
property. You can do all that; but your policy will never succeed. 
Neither race is prepared for the doctrines of the Senator from Massa- | 
chusetts, (Mr. BoUTWELL.] These two races if let alone will march 
in parallel columns right straight forward and until the mission of 
one or both is ended, only coming in contact here and there whenever 
their feelings will justify or their interests require it; and there is 
no use in your undertaking, as these two great columns are mareh- 
ing on, With a law here or a United States bayonet there, to drive 
an African over into the white column or a white man over into the 
African column. ‘There is no use, no sense, no propriety in any of it. 
Let them march forward toward the great ends of life. Do not 
obstruct the march of their columns; donot break them or attempt to 
misdirect either. You cannot break those columns if you would; 
you cannot intermingle them if you would; but you can create dis- 
order, make confusion, and interrupt peaceful and beneficial progress. 

If there were Africans upon this floor now [ would appeal to them 
and tell them to depend rather upon their old masters at home in their 
own localities than upon the thirty-five million white people spread 
throughout the country, as represented here in this Capitol. Iwas 
struck most foreibly with the just remark made by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, [ Mr. Coorer, } that by this bill and by this policy 
four million eight hundred thousand colored people are going to place 
their destinies in the hands of thirty-five million white people who 
do not really know them as they should be known, for the purposes 
of legislation or the establishment of relations with them. ‘They are 
not familiar with their current of thought or peculiarities of notion. 
Those thirty-five million white people represented here in this Capitol 
may pass this law to-day, but they may pass another to-morrow, just 
as their public sentiment may vary or demand; and we know that it 
is at times as unstable as the waters. I wouldsay to the colored peo- 
ple, that in giving countenance tosuch a measure as this you are depend- 
ing alone on white legislation in Congress, which to-day may be in 
your favor but to-morrow against you; but depending upon your own 
localities, when you come to your own States, to your own localities, 
you have your local influences, in many you have dominance in power. 
You have dominance in South Carolina, you have practical dominance 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, you have large influences in North Car- 
olina, Georgia, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, andother States. Those 
influences radiate among the white people, and will be favorable or 
unfavorable as your conduct may be, and you may much more surely 
depend upon your power there and upon those influences than you 
can upon the material interests or caprices of thirty-live million white 
people as represented here. If I could speak to the African race to- 
night I would say to them, whenever the time comes that you vote 
against the material interests of the North, look to it; they never sur- 
render their interests; they take care of them; they have the intelli- 
gence in the first place to understand their interests, and they have 
the power to maintain them, and they willdo it. There isthe danger 
to these people. I say to them, depend upon your own people, depend 
upon your own State governments, depend upon your local organiza- 
tions. There lies your safety in the future. The novelty of the con- 
test now being waged will soon wear off and disappear. 

The realities of life and the hard-pan of self-interest will be reached 
in the end, and sentimentalism, however just or kindly it may be, must 
yield to their necessities. Race and color if either or both stand in 
the way will go down before it. Do not depend upon any central 
government when you stand but four millions against thirty-five mil- 
lions. Rather curtail its power than advance its authority. 

I know there is a number of white people in the South now who 
would prefer a strong government. They would prefer surrendering 
the government of South Carolina, as it now exists, into your hands; 
they would prefer to surrender the governments of Mississippi and 
Louisiana into your hands and become Territories, in order that they 
might have a power to control both. That sentiment is growing day 
by day, having its origin in the unmixed evils they endure. Sir, we 
should correct that sentiment. We ought to correct the feeling of these 
people by correcting the systems we have forced upon them by our 
legislation and once more win their affections to their own localities 
by inaugurating local self-government, in order that our great system 
of government may be maintained forever; for as soon as the minds 
of the people become imbued with the notion of surrendering their 
local government, away goes all, and the Dome that is constructed 
upon the pillars of the Capitol as the Union upon the pillars of States 
will fall and crush us all. It may not destroy our material wealth. 
You cannot destroy the material power and the material wealth of 
this favored land, that is beyond destruction; but you can impair 
and destroy the moral power of the people; you can destroy its politi- 
cal well-being ; you can destroy their localized liberty ; you canswal- 
low up all in a centralized government, which, while radiating splen- 
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dor all over the land, is at the same time absorbing the local virtues 
of the people. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I oppose this bill. 
in every sense and in every view. 
nor theoretically good in it, 

I have already spoken longer than I anticipated; but there is another 
provision in the bill to which I desire te call attention, and to which 
attention has not been properly directed, I think ; and that is the see 
tion in respect to the selection of juries in State courts. LTeall the 
attention of all, but especially the lawyers in this body, to that pro 
vision of the bill: , 

That no citizen possessing all other qualifications which are or may be prescribed 
by law shall be disqualified for service as grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States, or of any State, on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude ; and any officer or other person charged with any duty in the selection o7 
summoning of jurors who shall exclude or fail to summon any citizen for the « 
aforesaid shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanos 
finedi not more than 85,000. 

Let me in a hurried way call your attention to the practical etfeet 
of that section. I do not know whether it is so in all the New Eng 
land States; but in some the jurors are selected by the selectmen and 
in other States elected by the people or selected by the sheriffs. In 
ny own State they are now selected by the judges of the courts. Since 
the war, because of the trouble we experienced during the war in hay 
ing purely political juries, the judges are required to take a special 
oath in reference to the selection of jurors; in my own county they 
are required before the meeting of each court to select from the list of 
voters and taxpayers of the county two hundred of the men best quali 
fied in their judgment to act. as jurors and without regard to their po 
litical principles or party afliliations, and from the two hundred names 
which are put in a box the clerk of the court, in the presence of the 
Under 
the law of the State, then, the judge of the court is required under his 
official oath and in the discharge of his official duty to select jurors 
which in his judgment are best qualified for that position. Is the 
judge of the court or anybody else selecting jurors to be responsible 
to the Government of the United States in the exercise of a duty im 
posed by the State in the selection of those jurors for the purposes of 
the State? An elector can vote for a delegate to the Legislature ; he 
can vote for a ember of the House of Representatives; he can vote 
for any other officer to be elected by the people; he can publicly de 
clare that he voted against a candidate for any of these positions upon 
the ground that he was a man of color. He can go upon the highways, 
upon the hustings—every where he can proclaim the fact that he voted 
against that candidate because he was a man of color; and not only 
that, but he can persuade others to do the same thing. Do you pre 
tend to interfere with that right? Do you propose to punish the 
voter thus declaring his hostility to the negro and thus making a 
distinction because of race and color? You do not! Why not, I in 
quire? Is not this open war upon race and color embraced in the four 
teenth amendment? Youhave no punishment forthis inthe bill! You 
hear this proclaimed everywhere at elections, when negroes are can 
didates or have white friends as candidates. Not only that, but in 
many parts of the country and I doubt not in New Jersey itself, there 
are thousands of voters, nay hundreds of thousands, who will not 
only vote against a negro because he is a negro, but will not vote for 
any white man because he may be even partial to the negro. They 
openly and unsparingly denounce both! And the Senator himself 
may have the experience of all this and may be made to feel it in the 
vote of the people because of his paternity of this very bill. You can 
not punish them for this, can you? The fourteenth amendment does 
not appear to embrace this case, or else I should presume that this 
bill would have provided against this, as it did in the case of thea 
ters, of schools, and of cemeteries. It appears to me that it is much 
more important to the negro to be deprived of a vote for an office 
because of his race and color than that he should be refused admission 
to a theater, a school, and above all a cemetery. Neither does it 
embrace the member of a Legislature for voting against a candidate 
for a seat in this body, though he should expressly announce that he 
votes against him because of his color. 

Let me ask the Senator from New Jersey whether he has not in 
his State some colored men fit to hold office or place at the hands 
of the people or otherwise?) Then why have not some of them got 
offices? I see no colored Representative in the other House from 
the North. I see no colored Senator here from the North. Have you 
got no colored men among you capable to fill these places? You have, 
no doubt. Why not send one of the race, if for nothing else just to 
show that you have no prejudices against the colored man? No; you 
will not! You cannot! Your people would revolt, and becanse he is 
a colored man, and it will be so declared and justified. Is there no 
law to take hold of you for doing that? Does not the fourteenth 
amendment extend to the voter?’ Why not? You may say that the 
voter must be free both in the expression of his opinion and in cast 
ing his vote. He is required asa citizen to discharge this high duty, 
and as a citizen he must not be trammeled in the unlimited discre- 
tion of a voter. You are right. It is sound sense and infallible 
policy. But not so with the people in the discharge of a duty in 
volving the same discretion! No; he is held—his discretion, his judg 
ment is held—by the fourteenth amendment and the provisions of this 
bill. How absurd. There is a superior judge, one of the highest 
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that they are white men, or does not select others becans they are 
black men. Tow ar you to getup a case ? Is it to be based Uupou 
ihe one single fact that you did not select colored men when you 
could have done so? No: the only result of allis that you may get 
him into trouble, and without any avail to your theories. You pro- 
pose a fine of $5,000 for this offens Look at the offense. Look at 
the penalty. It will be said—no, it is to be inferred hen a judg 
selects men for the ju and does not select any colored men, that 
it was because they were colored men. You have colored men in 
your States, I will not be souncharitable as to infer that the honor- 
able Senator does not give them office, or help send them to Con- 
gress, or to thre Levislature, because they are colored men, In the 


whole North there is not one. You have colored men there, and you 
are the recognized spec ial, enduring friends of the colored man; bat 
you do not put one in position. Shall L infer against you, or shall I 
rather decide, that you have better white men and enough of them to 
fill all positions? How are you to carry it out with any decent re- 
gard for the right of judgment? You would punish if you could is 
made most manifest by the bill. You show your gnashing teeth, but 
happily cannot bite. It is true you may give the judge a great deal 
of trouble; but why threaten with heavy, savage penalties, without 
the danger of positive harm, and yet wiih the tendency to impair the 
independence of the judge. 

Sir, such a bill as this ought not to pass. We onght to have some- 
thing definite in detail, something to be definite in result. We should 
rot pass a bill so open to exception as this is; and I think it in the 
highest degree important that we should religiously abstain from all 
interference with the action of the judicial officers, and in the admin- 
istration of public justice in the States and under State laws. 

Why do you not include the governor of a State? He has the ap- 
pointment of many officers. Why not say thatif the governor of a 
State in making his executive appointments in the State shall make 
any discrimination on account of color or race he shall be fined $5,000? 
Why not put that in your bill?) You might justas well put this penalty 
upon him for his appointments as upon the judge for selecting jurors. 
Why not make the President of the United States liable to a fine of 
$5,000 for not selecting colored men to oftice? There are colored men 
in the land competent to fill office. He does not select any, or very 
few. Why not fine him where he may refuse to appoint because of 
race or color? 

But the question is a question of trial and conviction. How are 
you to have a case? I want to show that the whole thing is not only 
acrime but a blunder. You must get somebody to go, for illustra- 
tion, to the President or to the governor and say here is a colored 
man who is fit to fill such an office; or in the case of a judge, say to 
him, here is a colored man fit, take him for a juror. He may reply, 
“Your recommendation is by law a preclusion; I have others from 
whom to appoint.” The judge reasonably may not say that he will 
not select’ him because of his color or race; he would hardly assign 
that for a reason, that the law, good or bad, valid or invalid, de- 
nounces With penalties, and officious and mischievous persons may 
try to make a case in this way, and may succeed in the first instance 
and before the tribunal to which he is to resort, and with what results? 
The judge of your court is dragged off to one of the distant cities 
where United States courts are held and be indicted and tried before 
these courts by a United States jury, selected by a United States mar- 
shal appointed because of his partisan character, and the jurors 
selected because of their political status, and the whole based upon 
the single fact that he had colored voters and tax-payers in the county 
and did not upon his judgment and in his discretion select any for 
jurors. The partisan character of the jury, their deep-down preju- 
ilices, their ignorance of law and disregard of fact, might get a ver- 
dict of gui y. If judges are to run such risks under the fourteenth 
amendmenltwhy not the President of the United States, the governor 
of a State, the Legislature electing a Senator of the United States; 
indeed, why not the voter himself, the beginning of all power? Why 
not try the experiment upon governors? I would like to see the gov- 
ernor of New York in the fond embraces of this bill and of its pu- 
tative father the fourteenth amendment. I ask my honorable friend 
from New York whether the governor of New York has appointed any 
colored man to oftice in that State ? 

Mr, CONKLING. I think so, 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. 
of one? 

Mr. CONKLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. 


You think he has. Do you know 


Well, that is one. I will ask my 








honorable friend from Wisconsin [Mr. CARPENTER] whether the oovy. 
ernor of his State has appointed any colored men in that State?” — 

Mr. CARPENTER. We have not many there, but we will appois 
them as soon as they come. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Then I hope my honorable friend 
from Mississippi will remember this, and on his march to the North }yo 
will make a diversion in that direction and leave a few as he Passes 
along, in order that our friends there may have an opportunity o 
illustrating and perpetuating the pure principles of republicanisn. 


| explained by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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iflicer is just as important as a judicial one; and w} 
auty of selection without distinction of race 
color? 

Mr. President, this is all vicions legislation. The Government « 
the United States ought to be above all this if it even formed 4 
adlinitted power. Let the people attend to this and they will do rig}); 
The idea that we are legislating on matters of this kind is so asto 
ishing to me, a State-rights democrat, that I can hardly reali, 
that it is intended as earnest work. Sir, 1 used to think that ¢! 
Government of the United States had about three or four things ty 
attendto; that itwasto keepup a general government to attend toou 
general concerns, collect the smallest possible amount of revenne t. 
support it, keep a small Navy and a small Army if need be for loca] 
purposes, have a few ministers abroad to attend to our relations there. 
maintain the general peace of the country, and in all things to con- 
form to what is written in the Constitution; the great residuum ot 
rights and powers being left tothe people and tothe States, who arefrom, 
interest and ability both obliged and ableto attend to all therequire- 
ments of society and of the country. Congress, how little to do! and 
doing that well, go to their homes, and for the balance of the year de- 
vote themselves to private pursuits, or it may be to the public interests 
of their States, and think no more of Washington. That used to be 
the Governmentof the United States. But how changed! Everything 
is to be governedhere and from here, and having absor bed all power, 
governing everything, we have the gigantic and natural results in 
millions and millions of debt, large armies, large navies, innumera- 
ble officers, ministers everywhere abroad. There is hardly a country 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa that has not got some accredited minister 
or consul or something to get us into trouble. Here are your appro- 
priation bills. It cost less forty years ago to maintain our Army and 
Navy than it now costs the Government for these ministers alone, 
and who, in their ambition for fame or in their own rivalry, give in 
finite trouble to our President and distinguished Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, let the people attend to all their local concerns and 
we shall be a contented and happy people; we shall be a govern- 
ment entitled to the emulation and admiration of all. We must get 
back to the old foundations again and rebuild a superstructure in 
harmony with vital republicanism. Never again abase the powers 
of a great Government like this by going down into the States and 
upon a morbid sentimentalism look up in a few little country vil- 
lages plain innkeepers, show people, who probably did on account 
of his prejudices refuse a colored man the privileges that he allowed 
to his brother white man, although they may have done so, and it may 
be in fear that it would destroy their custom and injure their private 
interests; for let it once be known that colored people do indiscrim- 
inately go to these places, and that ends their business for white 
people. Why, sir, if it were known that colored people could go 
indiscriminately to the Arlington or Willard’s in this city, and be 
accommodated there just as others and upon the same footing, do 
you not think it would affect those establishments? Do you think 
the mass of white people would go there? And yet if a poor, mis- 
erable innkeeper should refuse admission to a colored person, or did 
not lodge him in his best apartments for fear that if it were known 
he would lose the custom of white people, or who might refuse be- 
cause of his interest in other respects, or of his prejudice, you say this 
great Government is to intervene with its mighty power, arrest him 
and march him off to distant places, far from home and friends, and if 
found guilty by its courts, then this beneficent Government is furthe: 
to take from him and from his family $1,000 because he did that, an« 
no more, besides $500 to the person aggrieved ; and farther still, you 
propose to go to the theater and do the same with the proprietor fo1 
refusing admission toa colored man; and further, you propose to go 
to the cemetery and do the same to the keeper of it—carry them oil 
to your courts, try them, and fine and imprison them. 

Sir, that is far from either the duty or the right of this Government. 
We have the common law of the land for the vindication of every 
right, whether belonging to black or white. Let us depend upon 
that and upon the local governments of our people, and there will be 
peace in theland. We will get along in a better spirit ; we will come 
together in a better temper, and all uniting together in a common 
purpose to make this General Government what it should be and as 
it was originally intended; under whatever name parties may assist 
and come into power and again leave it, all will be satisfied and all 
in time will rejoice again in a common country and in the prosperity 
of all enjoying its free institutions. 
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Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. FLANAGAN, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 20, 1874. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. No. 1) supplementary to the 
act entitled “An actto protect all citizens of the United States in their civil rights, 
and to furnish the means for their vindication,” passed April 9, 1s66— 


Mr. FLANAGAN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I confess that I approach this subject almost with 
fear and trembling. It is assuredly a question of great magnitude. 
Phere is greatinterest felt throughout this broad Union upon this ques- 
tion, more perhaps than upon any other that is claiming the attention 
of the citizens of the United States. The South feel themselves to 
be more directly interested in the measure than any other portion of 
the United States. I hold, however, that the interests are the same 
in any and every section of this broad Union. 

But, sir, the difficulty with me in expressing my candid views on 
this subject can readily be appreciated by every Senator who hears 
me or anybody else who is informed on the subject. 
the South and have lived init. I have never lived out of it, and I 
never expect to do so. I love my native State; I love my adopted 
State; I love the sunny South; I love this great Union. Therefore, 
as acitizen of the United States clothed with authority as oneof the 
representatives of the State of Texas, I avail myself of this opportu- 
nity toexpress my sentiments on this subject clearly and candidly, so 
far as I have the ability to do so, and, permit me to say further, not in 
malice to mortal man. The man does not breathe out of whose head 
I would pull one hair in prejudice had I the power to do so. 

I am well aware, Mr. President, that this bill is a bitter pill to the 
democracy. I blame them not for thus accepting and realizing it, for 
surely it is not in their interest that it is proposed to be enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. They have met it at every point, and 
they will continue todo so with great ability and zeal. The last argu- 
mentthat we heard on the subject came from the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, my particular friend, [Mr. Norwoop, ] who discussed it 
with great ability. Would that I were able to acquit myselfas well as 
he did. Iam not, however ; but Ihave honesty on my side of the ques- 
tion, and feel it as clearly and conclusively as he can, agcording him 
the same in the most extreme sense. The remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator were beautiful, poetical, and eloquently delivered, 
and evidently the result of mature deliberation. Everything in his 
speech tends to enable me to compliment him upon it. He com- 
menced thus: 

Mr. President, believing in the ‘eternal fitness of things,” 
should he done ‘‘ decently and in order’ — 

I indorse all that— 

I have always endeavored to adapt my speech to the solemnity of the occasion 
and the dignity of the subject to be considered. And though I shall faithfully 
attempt to adhere to this salutary rule, it is with a painful consciousness that it is 
impossible for me to rise to the grandeur of either the occasion or the subject. 

I think the Senator did himself injustice in that particular. I 
think he did rise to it most happily, and in his rising he soared so 
high, that he never was able to come down very satisfactorily to him- 
self. [Laughter.] But he continued: 

And nothing sustains me but the ambition to share with the Senator from New 
Jersey the imperishable honor of bringing about the bappy consummation fore- 
shadowed by him on yesterday, when the white man and black, the mulatto and 
quadroon, the coolie and Digger Indian, shall be gathered together, a united family, 
in cue unbroken circle, around one common soup-bowl and using the same spoon, 


while shielded by the Stars and Stripes and regaled by the martial measure and 
inspiring strain of— 


“John Brown's soul is marching on.”’ 

That flight I do not pretend to be able to compete with. It sur- 
passes anything that has been witnessed here heretofore, if I may 
take the liberty with my brother Senators thus to declare without 
being invidious. The distinguished Senator from Georgia presents 
to us in this argument the mighty names of a Clay and a Calhoun 
and a host of other men. He speaks of the morning stars, &c., when 
they sang together so happily; but, sir, permit me to introduce to 
you upon this oceasion a bright star, a grand luminary, that has 
recently presented itself to the Senate of the United States, not the 
star of the East that we have read of since our boyhood, but a glo- 
ious star that has sprung up from the good old State of Georgia—a 
southern planet, but no less noble than if it had come from the 
North. He is a citizen of this proud Union. I am gratified to know 
that we have citizens of such ability as the distinguished gentleman. 

[ was very much amused when I heard the distinguished Sena- 
tors speech upon a subject that he was very familiar with. I love 
lecturers, and I like to sit and hear them for indefinite periods when 
they understand their subjects and have the ability to treat them in 
fine style, as my distinguished friend, the lecturer, so clearly evi- 
«enced to the Senate the other day in his lecture upon hair-splitting. 
I do not think I ever heard a gentleman, first or last, upon that sub- 
ject who could claim to have equaled my friend. He handled the 
subject eloquently. Hair-splitting, hair-combing, and hair-parting 
in the middle are all familiar to him in every sense of the word, and 
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well they may have been; surely it could not have been otherwise. 
He speaks of the six hundred thousand children of Israel crossing 
the Red Sea and being led out by Moses. We are familiar with that 
subject, and we believe it all. Ido, every word of it. [Laughter. ]} 
But the fact upon the subject of hair-splitting is this: You may look 
not only to divers individuals within the Senate here, and compli 

mentary to them too, but whenever you look to my friend, NoRwoob, 
you will see that the God of nature has done for him that which he 
was lecturing about—his hair is split beautifully; just as clearly as 
the walls were thrown up on the one side and the other of the Red 
Sea for the children of Israel to march through. [Laughter.] It is 
so beautifully split, that if a fly were to light upon it he would lose 
his heels in an instant and away he would go. [Laughter] T! 
Senator splits hair most elegantly, ho understands that subject; | 
does it so nicely that he can string out mony lines of select com 
manding words, and when read the reader is reminded of his boy 
hood in studying riddles, for he finds that it all means anything o 
nothing; thus the hairs are split; his much learning makes him mad 
he is as bitter against the colored race as good old Paul was in his 
day against the Christians until the scales tell from hiseyes. IT hope 
they will soon fall from the Senator’s. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to invite the attention of my fried not 
the subject to which he alluded directly, to wit: “this united family, 
in one unbroken circle, around one common soup-bowl.” That is a 
very happy idea. I might goon and make a speech on that branch 
of the subject had I the time. If it was early in the session I would 
do so. Iam reminded that the same book that he invoked upon this 
occasion (there were few books that he did not invoke) tells us about 
a party once sitting around at the table andone put bis hand into the 
bowl; it was Judas, Idonot saythat there is any application in that 
particular, I waive that; but there is the “ soup-bowl” argument, 
and let it go for what itis worth. I incline to the opinion that my 
friend will learn to use it freely, and perhaps fondly, at some day not 
far distant. 

I wish to call my friend’s attention particularly to that which he 
has invoked elaborately, to wit, the Constitution of the United States. 
I do not propose to enter into a constitutional argument. [deem that 
unnecessary, particularly when I know that this bill isin the hands 
of good constitutional lawyers. They have given us their views, and 
we have heard them upon many occasions. 1 have long since declared 
upon this floor that I had made up my mind upon this subject, and | 
am entirely, and in the absence of a scruple, satisfied that this bill 
would be constitutional if enacted by the Congress of the United 
States, and I have no hesitancy in saying they will do so. 

But, sir, the peculiar features of this speech that I wish to call at 
tention to are these: The African is directly attacked here, and | 
propose, Scipio-like, if you please, to carry the war into Africa. In 
doing so I simply call attention to the Constitution, and the preamble 
will be sufilicient for me upon this occasion : 

We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, estal 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and- 

Mr. President, you have already in your mind read the next two 
words that I intend to comment upon to some extent. Iam antici 
pated by every body here, particularly a Senator of the United States 
and our posterity— 

“our posterity” are to be the beneficiaries of these blessings— 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 

Now, I leave not that subject yet. In our day, avery recent period 
having elapsed since, another little constitution was gottenup, Tow 
does it read? Here it is: 

Constitution of the Confederate States of America. 

Now mark; I beg attention here: 

We, the people of the Confederate States, each State acting in its sovereign and 
independent character— 

O, of course. [Laughter.] 
that branch of the subject— 


} 


4 


I have not time, however, to discuss 


in order to form a permanent federal government, establish justice, insure dom 
tic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of lMberty to oursel ves— 
and then follow the same words that I have just read in the pream 
ble of the Constitution of the United States— 
and our posterity— 

Further— 


invoking the favor and guidance of Almighty God, do ordain 


und establish this 
constitution for the Confederate States of America. 


Now, then, the simple question, well recognized, unmistakably 
declared, is from whence comes this posterity? ‘“ Posterity” is a 
pretty name. The invocation of God, too, in the confederate consti- 
tution, thereby going a degree beyond anything that had been con- 
ceived by our forefathers, is very good; and this being a day of 
progress, well might they have done so; and they did do se, and 
endeavored to perpetuate slavery, and of the posterity that they 
invoked God to bless. Strange, indeed! But what says my friend ? 

should like to read after him, but it would be very tedious, from 
point to point. He says brietly that the republican party has no 
genealogy. Mr. President, I insist upon the fact that he who lives in 
a glass house should not throw stones. He is one of the democrats. 
I | ? +} 


ove them as gent men: ] Ove Them As high toned cre otle men, 
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socially agreeable; and Iam happy to be with them on all occasions, 


They are like us except when you draw the line between a democrat 
and anything else, excent it be “anything to beat Grant.” Then 


they are for anything. But, sir, what is the me aning of “ posterity ,” 
No genealogy h is the rt public in party. Are they Melchisedecs ? 


Did they come into existence without father or mother? That idea 
would be very remarkable. 

hen I come down to the simple, plain fact and illustrate it thus: 
In the happy South the cotton plante r plants his seed, or he who 
grows corn puts the corn in the ground, or he who cultivates his rye 


and his wheat and all cereals plant 3 the seed: and now I ask, with- | 


out pursuing that idea further, are the mulattoes, quadroons, and 


° . } 
everything else that he invoked so beautifully, indigenous? If not, | i 
-anidea! And vet, certainly, such is the fact, and I would say to my 


it is unnecessary for me to elaborate that branch of the question fur- 
ther There must have been some planting; yes, and by democrats 
principally, for until the war the great majority were democrats, and 
they of course did the largest planting. 

Then if there be no genealogy in that particular, and in line with 
the beautiful ideas of my distingnished friend from Georgia, I do 
think he ought to put in a plea of “not ynilty,” and plead for the 
cemocracy, but no more readily than for the republican party, because 
they are all mixed up in that particular. No genealogy! That is 
very remarkable. There is the “ posterity.” I think Ihave indicated 
on that line something about the different parties. 

My friend goes on, and he speaks largely again and beautifully 
rounds his periods so as to make a fine langh upon many of his beau- 
tiful points, and speaks of steamboats, hotels, and every kind of con- 
veyance, churches, cemeteries, &c. What is to be done with these 
people, he asks. Most remarkable, it will not do toadmit them where 
a white man is, notwithstanding their solemn pledge and invocation 
to God to protect their posterity, because they are bound to trace 
them to democracy, for really in those States where they abound more 
largely than they do broadcast in the Union, they scarcely have any- 
thing else but democrats. The republicans are not there; they did 
not do the planting. Upon that branch of the subject I might go 
further, 

In the Senator’s beautiful theory he speaks of the grand inangaral 
ball here; that Miss Angelina and others were not invited. That 
may all be; but what did that amount to? They might or might 
not have been invited. That changes no fact. He speaks about 
legislation and as to what the Congress of the United States cannot 
legislate upon. I tell you one thing that would not look very comely 
for them to legislate against, and perhaps it is one of the most potent 
subjects that could be introduced upon this occasion. With all the 
strictures as to cemeteries, hotels, palace-cars upon railroads, and 
steamboats on rivers and seas, and everything else, the Congress of 
the United States never yet has undertaken to enact a law against 
going toa fodder-stack. My friend says it is moonshine. Yes, moon- 
shine. I take it for granted he understands that exactly. When the 
moon is shining the eyes of the world are not upon the acts of A, B, 
and CC. The races get along very well then. But I want to call the 
attention of the Senate direetly upon this line, and I am very much 
gratified to be able to announce it too, that recently in the State of 
lexas there has been a large convention held, a Baptist convention, 
at Jefferson, in the immediate neighborhood of my home. There 
were about two hundred and fifty ministers there. This was a Bap- 
tist convention. [love all denominations, but particularly a Baptist. 
I believe in going down into and coming up out of the water. 

JEFFERSON, May 9, 1874. 

At the devotional exercises this morning it was evident that standing room would 
be indemand during the entire session 

\iter the adoption of the minutes of yesterday the reports of various committees 
were called in regular order. 

The report of the committee on African missions advocated the resumption of 
the work by sending colored brethren to that field as soon as practicable, and that 
some man of Earopean extraction should also be sent to that country; but the 
evangelization of Africa should mainly be done by those of their own race. 

Rev. Mr. Reid, formerly for seven years of the African mission, approved of the 
suggestions of the report, confirming them by his own experience. 

Rev. Dr. Crane, of Texas— 


A distinguished divine that I am acquainted with— 
said that when a mere boy— 

He was raised in Virginia, too, according to my recollection— 
he remembered that a number of colored men were invited into his father’s parlor. 
He did not then nor for many years understand it, but it was to organize the first 
Baptist church established at Monrovia, on the coastof Africa. He was going 
home to preach and advocate the dissemination of the Gospel to Africa, China, and 
to all the dwellers in all the world 

Dr. T. G. Jones, of Tennessee, said that the idea probably was true that Euro- 
vans could not live in Africa. If there was no other way of carrying the Gospel 
into Africa, it should be doneeven if the missionary could live but one year. God, 
however, had provided the way in the African now living on our shores. That he 
had lately witnessed at Nashville an examination of colored youths that would be 
highly creditable to any class in any land. He felt that to such men, so educated, 
-— could trust the evangelization of Africa or the progress of the race in our own 
and 

Brother Gano, of Kentucky, said that he approved of Dr. Jones's remarks ; that 
he knew of colored ministers in Kentucky that were to-day prepared to take the 
work into their hands, and they could carry it on at less expense, and raise far 
more money than could be done in any other manner. 


Mr. President, | read that to show that at this day the religious 
denominations through this Union are simply doing that which they 
did «a number of years age. I recollect from my infancy, time and 
again, when sitting under the eloquent appeals made by missionaries 
for contributions to send to Africa, to the jungles of that country, to 
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let them have the blessed Gospel, thereby enlightening them anq 
christianizing them. What an idea that seems to prevail with the 
opponents of the bill before the Senate! Send money to Africa to 
give an African a ticket for a seat in heaven? Why, great God, tha; 
is a very premature act, most assuredly! Perhaps some white man 
will want to get there and get that seat himself; and those seats myst 
not be occupied in that way. That was not the doctrine that I wag 
taught to love—not a word of it; and to-day what is to be done wit} 
them? Are they to be permitted to travel the same road to heavey ? 
You say they shall not start on the steamboat; and so, assuredly, they 
shall not rise, when Gabriel blows his trump, from the cemeteries of 
the country and start side by side with the white man, ignoring every- 
thing that has been said in the preamble of the Constitution. What 


friend, who feels a great deal of interest in that branch of the sy} 


ject as to cemeteries, that there is a doctrine likely to prevail—it has 


many strong advocates to say the least of it—that they can take the 
corpses and burn them when they die; and therefore no conflict wi]] 
arise on that branch of the subject. One or the other can be disposed 
of very readily. But otherwise it is a question that you cannot recon- 
cile unless you do it in the spirit which has been promulgated by 
man. “Go ye to all the ends of the earth.” Africa is not excluded 
from that, nor the mulatto that is dwelt upon so eloquently here. 

O, but, says my friend in going on so finely, look at the awful state 
of things that is abroad now overriding all other considerations and 
everything that has been spoken of, and he brings to your view 
vividly the great States of South Carolina and Louisiana. They are 
in a woful condition, South Carolina and Louisiana! What is the 
difficulty there? I may illustrate by a very brief anecdote. I can 
suin that whole matter up; it is in a nut-shell. Louisiana and South 
Carolina are culled from the balance of the old slave States, and why ? 
Because they are represented now by distinguished republican Sen 
ators and Representatives in the one and the other branch of Con- 
gress. The democracy do not prevail at this time in those States: 
and that is the only trouble, that is the reason why those States are 
selected and made profert of here. This is the story which I heard 
when a boy: There were a father and ason who were traveling in a 
cart. The horse ran away; the boy jumped out; he was frightened 
and very soon jumped out. Away went the horse and the father and 
the cart. The boy put on all the speed he could possibly bring to 
bear; and behold, after making a turn in the road very hurriedly, he 
saw the cart and the horse and everything torn to pieces. “ Well,” 
says he, “thafis all tritling.” <A little further on lay the old father; 
and said he, “Ah! there lies the devil.” [Laughter.] That was the 
father. He could stand the loss of the cart and the horse, that was 
a trifling matter; but when he saw the father there, it was a very 
serious matter, 

The other States could be gotten over very readily; they have no 
very serious objection to them because they have got them in the iron 
clutches of democracy, and if they had South Carolina and Louisiana 
they would be perfectly happy and all would be right. Anything then 
to mold the republicans so as to get their votes, and to get their votes 
they would be willing to ride with them in carriages, coaches, steam- 
boats, or go to church with them, or anything else to succeed. I will 
prove that before I get through by some of the leading stars of the 
democracy. They are willing to compromise any moment in the 
world whenever they can appropriate the colored vote. What is it 
the democracy have not appropriated? They have appropriated every- 
thing under God’s heavens that they could; and they are ready and 
willing and try daily to appropriate the republican party, and in some 
instances they have succeeded. But said my friend, on the subject 
of the republican party, when man was created—O, most happily— 
I think I had better read that, it reads so fine. 

“When the morning stars first sang together for joy” it might have been worth 
some dollars tothe American people and the balance of mankind— 

That would have included our posterity, my friend— 
if there be any— 

Yes, if there be any posterity. I think there is—and in many in- 
stances the mother could tell who the fathers are— 
had the republican party been prg¢sent. And though a matter of minor consid 
eration, perhaps, it might have also saved much blood. For when the Almighty 
said, “Let us make man," this Senate would have given its advice, and with equal 
certainty would never have consented to man's creation, except in accordance with 
the Declaration of Independence. 


Yes, Mr. President, I accept that as the highest enlogium, the high- 
est compliment that could be paid to us by our friend or any other 
distinguished individual of his party. They would then have been 
for what this bill now contemplates, the freedom of man throughout 
creation. But methinks—it flashed upon my mina in an instant 
when the gentleman was making this distinguished voyage—that if 
the democracy had been there, and my distinguished friend as one of 
their proud leaders had been there, he would have put in a little 
objection to the formation of man and of the republican party, and 
he would have said that minorities should rule and appealed to the 
ballot-box, saying all should vote excepting his posterity ; they should 
be excluded. What further would they have done? They would 
have staked their judges just as they could rely upon them; they 
would have stuffed the ballot-box before that matter could have been 
considered ; and if objection had been interposed, they would simply 
have said, “Anything to beat the republican party.” 
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Mr. President, much is said upon the subject of labor. There are 
about four million bales of cotton raised annually in the United 
States. I think there is no gentleman who will raise any question 
on the fact that three-fourths of that crop is raised by black men, by 
colored people. If so, they contribute by the sweat of their brows 
9995,000,000 annually to the United States; no inconsiderable matter. 
But upon the subject of labor which does not suit the South at this 
time here is a small article that met my eye the other day, and I 
thought I would preserve it, directly on this subject: 

All over the South we hear the cry that the colored laborers have been and are 
still going to the Southwestern States, because they can find no employment to earn 
aliving. Whether there was no work to be done, or that the planters would not 
dive them employment, was a question upon which we were undecided for some 
time, but we are inclined to believe that the latter is tf case not only in Alabama 
but in Georgia, for recently over five hundred convicts were hired out by the State 
to planters, and the bidding was very spirited. In Washington County alone over 
one hundred were amples. Now, it is remarkable that these planters, who have 
so abused the colored laborer and declared that he was indolent, ignorant, and prone 
to dishonesty, should take penitentiary convicts indiscriminately, those convicted 
of the lowest as well as the highest crimes, and put them to work on the planta- 
tions upon which their wives, sisters, and little ones are living. There is some 
reason for it, and we can see no other than that this system of labor approximates 
the slavery of ante-bellum days more nearly than any other system of labor. It 
certainly is not because those convicts are more honest, nor because they work 
better, for forced labor is unsatisfactory in these days of freedom; it is not che aper, 
for the cost of guards, food, clothes, &c., will amount to as much as good laborers 
can be employed for who have not the brand of thief or murderer upon them. 


That is from the Montgomery, Alabama, Journal, a southern paper, 
and one that portrays facts in that case unmistakably. When you 
weigh prejudices with dollars and cents, what are they? If the dol- 
lars predominate, all other things are equal. That is the difference, 
and you can easily see that if they could appropriate the labor of the 
colored man as in by-gone days, this prejudice would yield directly. 
One of the most distinguished generals who were upon the battle- 
fields during the days of the confederacy, General Beauregard, only 
about twelve months ago set forth in Louisiana as the Moses that was 
ready to lead on the black men to equal rights in every sense of the 
word. They put him down, and General Beauregard shrank from the 
observation of almost all men on that occasion as he did when he left 
the army that he was at the head of while the battles were raging, 
going off for a time to regain his health. All very well; but anything 
upon that line whenever the opportunity presents itself they will 
always avail themselves of. 

Before I proceed further, I ask the goodness of the Secretary to read 
a portion of the speech of President Davis, delivered at Jackson, 
Mississippi, contained in the paper which I have marked and send to 
the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Address of President Davis, delivered in the hall of representatives, Jackson, Missis 
sippi, Deceinber 26, 1262. 

Friends and fellow-citizens, gentlemen of the house of representatives and sen- 
ate of the State of Mississippi, after an absence of nearly two years I again find 
myself among those who fromthe days of my childhood have ever been the trusted 
objects of my affections, those for whose good I have ever striven, and whose inter- 
ests I have sometimes hoped I may have contributed to subserve. Whatever for- 
tunes I may have achieved in life have been gained as a representative of Missis- 
sippl, and before all T have labored for the advancement of her glory and honor. 

now for the first time in my career find myself the representative of a wider 
circle of interests ; but a cirele in which the interests of Mississippi are still em- 
braced. Two years ago nearly I left you to assume the duties which had devolved 
on me as the representative of the new confederacy. The responsibilities of this 
position have occupied all my time, and have left me no opportunity for mingling 
with my friends in Mississippi, or for sharing the dangers which have menaced 
them. But wherever duty may have called me my heart has been with you, and 
the success of the cause in which we are all engaged has been first in my thoughts 
and in my prayers. I thought when I left ee that the service to which I 
was called would prove to be but temporary. The last time I had the honor of ad- 
dressing you from this stand I was influenced by that idea. I then imagined that 
it might be my fortune again to lead Mississippians in the tield, and to be with 
them where danger was to be braved and glory won. I thought to find that place 
which I believed to be suited to my capacity, that of an officer in the service of the 
State of Mississippi. For although in the discharge of my duties as president of 
the Confederate States, I hafl determined to make no distinction between the vari- 
ous parts of the country—to know no separate State—yet my heart has always beat 
more warmly for Mississippi, and I have looked on Mississippi soldiers with a 
pride of emotion such as no others inspired. But it was decided differently; I was 
called to another sphere of action. How in thatsphere I have discharged the duties 
and obligations imposed on me it does not become we to constitute myself the 
judge. It is for others to decide that question. But, speaking to you with that 
frankness and that confidence with which I have always spoken to you, and which 
partakes of the nature of thinkingaloud, I can say, with my hand upon my heart, 
that whatever I have done has been done with the sincere purpose of promoting 
the noble cause in which we are engaged. 

lhe period which has elapsed since I left you is short; for the time which may 
appear long in the life of a man is shortin the history of anation. Andinthatshort 
period remarkable changes have been wrought in all the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded. At the time of which I speak the question presented to our 
eople was “will there be war.” This was the subject of universal speculation. 
Ve had chosen to exercise an indisputable right—the right to separate from those 
with whom we conceived association to be no longer possible, and to establish a 
government of our own. I was among those who from the beginning predicted 
war as the consequence of secession, although I must admit that the contost has 
assumed proportions more gigantic than I had anticipated. I predicted war, not 
because our right to secede and to form a governmentof our own was not indisputae 
ble and clearly defined in the spirit of that declaration which rests the right to 
govern on the consent of the governed, but because I foresaw that the wickedness 
of the North would precipitate a war upon us. Those who supposed that the ex- 
ercise of this right of separation could not produce war have had cause to be con- 
vinced that they had credited their recent associates of the North with a modera- 
tion, a sagacity, amorality they did not possess. You have been involved in a war 
waged for the gratification of the lust of power and aggrandizement, for your con- 
quest and your subjugation, with a malignant ferocity and with a disregard and a 
contempt for the usages of civilization entirely unequaled in history. Such, [have 
ever warned you, were the characteristics of the northern people—of those with 
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whom our ancestors entered into a union of consent and with whom they formed a 


constitutional compact. And yet such was the attachment of our people for that 
Union, such their votion to it, that those who desired preparation tobe made for 
the inevitable coutlict were denounced as men who only wished to destrey the 
Union. After what has happened during the past two years my only wonder is 
that we consented to live for so long a time in associaticn with such miscreants, 


and have loved so much a government rotten to the cor: Were it ever to be pro- 
posed again to enter into a union with such a people, l could ne more consent te do 
it than to trust myself in a den of thieves 

You in Mississippi have but little « xperienced as yet the horrors of the wat 
You have seen but little of the savage manner in which it is waged by vour bar 
barous enemies It has been? Ly fortune to witness it in all its terrors: ina part 
of the country where old men have been torn from their homes, carried inte ¢ ap- 
tivity and immured in distant dungeons, and where delicate women bave been 
insulted by a brutal soldiery, and forced even to cook for the dirty Yankee invad- 
ers; where property has been wantonly destroyed, the country ravaved, and every 
outrage committed And it is with these people that our fathers formed a Union 
and a solemn compact. ‘There is indeed a difference between the two peoples. Let 
no man hug the delusion that there can be renewed associations between them 
Our enemies are a traditionless and a homeless race. From the time of Cromwell 
to the present moment they have been disturbers of the peace of the world. 
Gathered together by Cromwell from the bogs and fens of the north of Ireland and 
of England, they commenced by disturbing the peace of their own country; they dis 
turbed Holland, to which they fled, and they disturbed England on their return 
They persecuted Catholics in England, and they hung Quakers and witehes in 
America, 

Having been hurried into a war with a people so devoid of every mark of civili 
zation, you have no doubt wondered that [ have not carried out the policy, which | 
intended should be our policy, of fighting our battles on the tields of the enemy, 
instead of suffering him to tight them on ours. This was not the result of my 
will, but of the power of theenemy. They had at their command all the accumu 
lated wealth of seventy years; the military stores which had been laid up during 
that time. They had grown rich from the taxes wrung from you for the establish 
ing and supporting of their manufacturing institutions. We have entered upon a 
conflict with a nation contiguous tous in territory and vastly superior to ua in 
numbers. In the face of these facts the wonder is not that we have done little, but 
that we have done so much. In the tirst year of the war our forces were sent into 
the field poorly armed and were far inferior in numbers to the enemy. We were 
compelled even to arm ourselves by the capture of weapons taken from the foe on 
the battle-field. Thus in every battle we exchanged our arms for those of the 
invaders. At the end of twelve months of the war it was still necessary for us to 
adopt some expedient to enable us to maintain our ground. The only expedient 
remaining to us was to call on those brave men who had entered the service of their 
country at the beginning of the war, supposing that the contlict was to last but a 
short time and that they would not be ex absent from their homes. The only 
expedient, I say, was to call on these gallant men; to ask them to maintain their 
position in front of the enemy, and to surrender for a time their hopes of soon 
returning to their families and their friends. 


Mr. FLANAGAN. My object in having that extract read from the 
address of the president of the Confederate States in his own loved 
State, as he declares, was to invite the attention of the Senate, and 
of those who may read it, no matter whence they come, to this fact: 
Was President Davis candid when he made those remarks? He said 
that he was. We have no right, in my opinion, to raise an issue with 
him upon that branch of the subject. Then, extending that view, 
according to President Davis’s candor, are we to stop there? No, sir. 
I propose to speak likewise in direct connection with thousands of 
high-toned, good democrats broadcast in the South. Admitting that 
they were sincere—and it is proper that we do so—when will they be 
satisfied that they were in error? How many can you enumerate in 
that category who have taken the high ground, as I would recognize 
it, to say that they did err? I might enumerate afew. I might sug- 
gest the name of the distinguished General Longstreet ; and but few 
others am I enabled to present. Then they are of the same opinion 
to-day that they were in those days. Mr. Davis’s utterances, whenever 
he has made any, have been directed to that point. It is manifest 
around us on all occasions, I tel you, that the republican party has 
got to look to those facts. They are upon them, and they must look. 
them straight in the face or they will have to yield and beg the ques- 
tion. Although groping for an indefinite period as the democrats did 
for a time, they are looming up now. What authority have I for 
saving that? Isend to the desk in connection with that idea a letter 
written by a distinguished gentleman whose name will be observed 
when the extract is read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 





The Tennessee elections are coming on, and the papers of the State unite in 
deprecating a long canvass. They urge that the condition of business and crop 
yrospects are of such a character that the least amount of political agitation will 
2 best for all partic 8. 

At a meeting of democrats from all parts of the country, at New York, on Thurs 
day, Augustus Schell, who presided, stated the object of the gathering was to 
rejoice over the late triumphs of the democrats in various pense of the country, and 
expressed the conviction that before another presidential election shall have passed 
we shall not only be represented in States, but in the presidential chair, by demo 
crats of virtue and ability. 

A letter was read from Hon. Montgomery Blair, of Missouri, in which he says 
that the democracy have another contest to wage with the great money power, in 
the form of rings and cerporations, and that the contest will be hot and strong 
He says that Greeley was defeated by the free use of money; but that the expendi- 
ture bankrupted some of the leading managers, as Jay Cooke & Co. anil thei: 
associates ; “ aad,” he adds, “ we have only to continue to force on the issue against 
class government, to be sustained by a corrupt use of public money, to overthrow 
it and redeem our country from the corruption which is «dé grading it in the eyes of 
the whole world.” He concludes as follows: ; é 

“And when we see the Supreme Court packed at the dictation of one of these great 
corporations to have the legal-t nder decisions ré vole dand suspension thus perp 
trated in order to relieve it of its pecuniary obligations, and this by a President who 
is so strenuous for resumption, no one can fail to see in whose hands all real power 
over the Government is lodged, and whence all the corruption comes that is eatin 
eut the heart of our free institutions. The first thing to be done therefore is to 
rescue this Government from irresponsible power. For this we want a people's 
party. in which resumptionists ond intlationists, protectionists and free-traders 
republic ans and democrats, black peopl and white—in a word all sincere believe 
in popular government—may join to reclaim this Government for the people. 


A party soorganized wv ould give us an honest and economical administration, wader 
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flnencea industrial interests would revive and the dissensions of 


Mr. FLANAGAN, It will be seen that they invoke the vote of the 


( red man there Allis right and harmonious if they can only ap- 
propriate that vote. Sosays this distinguished leader, Mr. Blair. So 
allsay. This they will all act upon, in every occasion, Success 


he ereat matter with them. 


nguished friend from Georgia alludes tothe Presi 


| {, SiF, TV ais 
dent of the United States. I shall touch that question Very brieily. 
1{ unnecessary for me todo se. Forty millions of people have 
passedupon the President of the United States upon two but recent oc 


reek " » 
easionh Liv hisave }! 


, that high prinnnaane le, as high as 
manever reached so far a 


Proudly and well has he 
wquitted himself. Thereis one little circumstance that made a deep 
On TpoOn my mind, and I recollect it with cle light. It was my 
IL was clected to the Senate of the | nited States to be 

i delegate to visit the Congress of the United States to look 
satisfactory arrangement by which Texas might onee more 
I was here when the President of 
I saw him, for [had gotten a 
Just at the timeof his taking the oath and 
before he took his seat, his sweet little danghter having worked her 
the Senators and the prond dignitaries of the land, the 
Supreme Court, &¢., was caught and held by one of 


' 
ied i iil Tipperh 


known to me, 


fortune before 
Ose ¢ 
fo sone 
be taken into this proud Union 
the United States was inangurated., 


position hob very renmiole, 


mnionye 


jin i ol the 


those distinguished individuals, and justas the President got through 
the oath whieh had been presented to him in accordance with the 
Constitution of the land, the litt! rt reached him aud he fondsy 


caught her up and kissed her. O, it was delightful to see that pa- 
reniol atheetoon, the ek idl nto the | nited States not so mile h ele- 

ted as to forwet the little children whowerearoun himof his house- 
hold \ happy thing it was to me, and what a contrast would if pre- 


ent particularly tomy distinguished friend from Georgia to invite lis 
attention to vwoback to about the middle of the history of the American 
nation, to wit, to the great hero of New Orleans who sent back Lord 
Pakenham and General Lambert to England “ from whence they had 

ofrmm.” That act made him President of the United 
States, and whowas his right-hand man? A high-toned Kentuckian. 
po never ay i politically, for he was a democrat and LI be- 
longed to the ¢ Llove the name of an old whig yet, any- 
thing that has clay about is, Lam partial to. But Richard M. John- 
son, the Tecumseh-killer as it was toll—and I make no issue on that 
point, although many parties claim to have done that killing—was Vice- 
President of the United States, elected by the democracy, lt would 
have ruined my friend from Georgia particularly to have seen upon 


‘ ne in hogshead 


reed with h 


lay siripe, 


asion Richard M. Johnson kiss one of his girls, because she 
y of nulatto. That would not have answered his 
purpose. Yet he was Vice-President of the United States and had 
just exactly such children, 


vile hy ahh oes 


comes ti his category 


Ll am opposed to the Mormon doctrine ; 
one | think 


[ am opposed toa man hay- 


ing more than one wife; senough: but would if not be 


better even to have forty, if you please, and marry them in wood faith, 
and recognize thre mas one, two, t} ree, and yp to Twe ty if you like, 


rather than to have them breadecast throughout the country recog- 
nizing one but repudiating the rest and saying that republicans have 
they cannot trace their fathers! 

These are stubborn facts. I dislike tosee them, but they are histori- 
cal, They are true; and we had as well meet truth and prepare to 
do it, 

Now, sir, What is done by this bill with all its terror to my demo- 
cratic friends, and many. republican friends, too? I may say in can- 
dor their prejudices are such that they are not prepared to recognize 
it. What does it do?) The poor man is held ap here. A man ata 
cross-roads grog-shop would talk about a poor man and the rich man, 
when it ought not to be lugged into this elevated, high body of Ameri- 
can Senators. Still it sometimes gets in here; and in the discussion 
of this bill I have found it flippantly stated that this is a bill that 
directly tends to equalization, or, indeed, to prefer the black man 
over the white, thereby endeavoring to create or to continue that pre- 
judice and to perpetuate it forever. This bill does not contemplate 
ihat. To me it hasno such horrors. The humble citizen of the coun- 
try, I do not care who he may be; he may have domiciledin the first 
instance in a large, hollow sycamore tree; he may be in his humble 
cot made out of pine poles, or he may be in his mansion, worth his 
millions of dollars, if you like, the proprietor, the lord of that castle, 
and he has aright to select his company. He invites in A, B, or C, 
high or low, just as he may see proper to do; and this bill does not 
interfere, as L understand it, with that privilege. Therefore it is not 
objectionable, 

But when you come to taxation and think of all the millions of 
dollars that are raised annually by this labor, when they are taxed 
as they are broadcast throughout the country, why shonld they be 
deprived of privileges accorded to others? It would be unnatural 
and tend to keep up the prejudices that so unhappily surround us at 
this day. Now [want to call your attention by way of illustration 
to a little matter that meets my observation this morning. It is so 
short that I will not send it to the Secretary but read it myself; it 
is from the Chronicle : 
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The passengers on the western-bound passenger train on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Pailroad were somewhat astonished Wednesday morning to see a couple—a negro 
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anda white woman—get aboard at Lewisbargh, West Virginia, on their way ;,, 
Ohio to get married. The man was of gingerbread color. 

This struck me with some force from one peculiar circumstance 
My distinguished friend from Georgia, [thought from reading and hes; 
ing his speech delivered, had looked in all the dictionaries that 1 ja 
ever heard of, and there was no peculiar name that he had not found 
out; he had A, B,C all elegantly named this, that, and the othe;- 
but he had not found the gingerbread gentleman and here he is, )j 
therefore I present it: . 

The man was of gingerbread color, about twenty years of age, and the won 


was a good-looking young girl, recently from England, and about thirty yea; 
age, 

Now IT have this tosgy on that matter: 
you, was thirty, the boy was only twenty. She had crossed the Atl) 
tic: she had seen much of the world. The boy had seen but little. 
If there was any running off between the two, which ran off wii), 
the other, the white woman with the black boy, or the black boy wij), 
the old white woman? [Laughter.] Social equality! It is hard i. 
say Whether it preponderates upon the side of the woman or the may 
the gingerbread man or the white woman. If I could guess, I show)! 
say that the gingerbread boy got the worst of that bargain. I should 
say the twenty-year old boy got the worst when that woman took 
him upand ran off with him. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. President, let my expressions go for what they are worth, and 
that may be very little; 1 will not undertake to put an estimate 
upon them; but one thing I well know: Sleeping or waking, stand 
ing or lying, living or dying, I stand forth in defense of five millions 
of people who have recently been emancipated, and I will ever stand 
by them, so far as my vote or influence can go, for perpetual and 
eternal freedom, 

Here isa thrilling circumstance which speaks volumes upon the 
subject. LT send tothe desk and ask to have read an extract. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The English woman, mi; 


Twenty-eight years ago Mary Stowers, a slave woman, belonging to Harrison 
Stowers, of Owensborough, was sold to parties living in Shelby County, Kentueck, 
and was, with her little girl of two years, taken away, leaving her boy, Willis Green 
then four years old, with her former master, John Stowers, who had sold her to his 
brother. Por some time after her sale sho managed to send word to her boy occa 
sionally, but after a couple of years she was sold to the dreaded negro-traders and 
was taken South, after which all trace of her was lost. The boy Willis grew iv 
manhood, and by the events of the war became free and came to Evansville. During 
all these years, not having heard of his mother, he supposed her dead ; but her mem 
ory was still bright, and he often thought of her as she must have sutfered in the 
cotton-ticld under the lash of the ernel task-master. 

On Monday he was almost electrified at being told that an old woman, claiming 
to be his mother, was in the city in search of him, but the lapse of time had been 
so great that he was ineredulous; but faint as the hope was, he determined to fo! 
low it and see if it should prove delusive. He went, as directed, to the house ot 
his unele, Ed. Davis, and there met an old woman who clasped him in her arms, 
and wept over him as her son. To test the genuineness of herclaim, Willis asked 

‘How do you know Lam your son?” And the old woman gave her reasons, detail 
ing facts that were known to him as having occurred. He then showed her his 
right hand and asked, “Can you tell how I lostthat little finger?” 

“Yes,” replied she, “ your young master cut it off while chopping a trongh,” and 
Willis accepted the evidence as much stronger than tbat of the traditional straw 
berry-mark, 

The aged woman, after being sold to Alabama, was placed on a cotton farm, and 
worked as a field hand until the close of the war extinguished slavery. As soon as 
free she determined to return, and worked to that end, but ill-health several times 
interfered to prevent, and it was not until two weeks ago that she found her way 
to Lewisport, and subsequently to Owensboroigh, where she heard that hi 
daughter was dead and her son and brother (Ed. Davis) were in Evansville: and 
now, after a separation of twenty-eight years, the old and broken-down woman has 
found her son, who rejoices at the reunion and welcomes her to his humble home 
Evansville Journal, April 2. 


Mr. FLANAGAN. Mr. President, such instances frequently presen | 
themselves, and they speak volumes. They show that there is an all 
wise and controlling Power that protects these people. The lesson 
taught. by that incident cannot be misunderstood. With that race 
day has dawned, and who can say that Heaven is against them? | 
cannot; I shall not. , 

My friend from Georgia compliments, left-sidedly if you please, the 
republican party by saying that they have been able to do in the 
twinkling of an eye more then the Creator could do in years; that 
He was forty years in leading Moses and the six hundred thousand 
children of Israel out of Egypt, while in the twinkling of an eye 
these people have been made freemen, voters, and rulers by the 
republican party. But my friend will recollect that the present is 
no greater miracle than the other one was. If there was no Moses, 
there was unmistakably an Abraham Lincoln. Abraham Lincoln 
was the Moses of his day. This great work was « onsumimated by his 
proclamation, his bold and determined stand, and the stubbornness 
exhibited on all occasions by Jeff. Davis. There was nothing he 
could see, nothing that he could realize, just as it was in the days ot 
the Egyptians. Like Pharach, he was hardened, and perhaps he 
could not have done otherwise. It is sufficient for us to know that 
that all-wise Being, who regulates and controls all things, works in 
His own time and way, and we realize these things, and we have to 
take them; and if they are not pleasant, if they are bad, we must 
philosophically make the best of a bad matter. They have hap 
pened to man from the earliest period, and they will continue down 
to the last day. 

I might go on, sir, and introduce a great many little matters that I 
have picked up. Here is a very small one in connection with my 
argument which I ask to have read. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It was some time agoannounced that Matt Morgan, the designer of the cartoons in 
Frank Leslie's Ilustrated Newspaper, was engaged on a painting called * The Last 
Hours of Charles Sumner.”’ It has just been finished, and will be placed on exhi- 
ition in one of the rooms of Tremont Temple to-day, where it will doubtless be 
visited with interest by many. The picture is large, ae almost the entire 
end ofthe room. A great merit of Mr. Morgan’s cartoons has been their excellent 
drawing, and the same feature is seen inthe picture. There is none of the ghastly 
horror about the work which marks most death-bed scenes. The great statesman 
isseen lying pale and peaceful, while around are grouped naturally and in sorrow 
many of his most intimate friends, among whom will be easily recognized the faces 
of CARL Scnurz, Senator ANTHONY, the brothers E. Rockwoop and Grorce PF. 
Hoar, and seated at the foot of the bed, with face buried in his hands, Mr. Down- 
inw.the faithful colored friend of Mr. Sumner.—Boston Advertiser. 


Mr. FLANAGAN. Mr. President, how natural that scene is. Who 
ix Mr. Downing? Everybody knows who he is. He is a colored gen- 
tleman of high standing. There he was at the death-bed of that great 
statesman, his face buried in his hands, not hypocritically, but sin- 
cerely mourning the loss of the great leader of emancipation in the 
United States, whose fame was spread throughout the civilized world. 
At his death-bed there was that man Downing, where he was well 
placed, vindicating the race to which he belonged. 

I have another little extract here which I will ask the Clerk to read, 
a dispatch to the Galveston News, dated San Antonio, April 22. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

The Herald publishes the particulars of another daring attempt at highway rob- 
berv. Mr. Miltback, a commercial traveler, en route from Goliad to Beeville in an 
ambulance, accompanied by a negro driver, was attacked by three banditti, one of 
whom got into the ambulance and tied the former. While the would-be robbers 
were rumaging around, Mr. Miltback succeeded in getting one arm loose, and ob- 
taining a pistol concealed under the seat he killed two of the highwaymen, but was 
himself killed by the third. The negro driver managed to escape with the money, 
amounting to several thousand dollars. 

Mr. FLANAGAN. Now, Mr. President, I might well ask in all ean- 
dor whether that black man, the driver of the ambulance on that 
occasion, in which there were thousands of dollars, in the attack 
upon which three men lost their lives, who took care of the money 
and delivered it to the proper representatives of the owner or to the 
ofticers of the law—I ask was not that manentitled to vote? Was he 
not an honest man? Was he not a brave man? I think no one will 
raise an issue upon that branch of the subject. 

Now, my friend from Georgia comes forward here, speaking in be- 
half of the colored man, and asks: 


Is it because the colored man can boast no genealogy; or can display no family 
tree; or wears no coat of heraldry? Certainly not. It is the pride and boast of 
every true republican that he has no genealogy. 


I have discussed that branch of the subject, but I have never heard 
any true republican thus declare, as my friend states. It may be very 
fainiliar and proper with him; I raise no issue upon that point. It 
has escaped my observation, however, because they in the general 
way perhaps would not be so ready to repudiate their fathers. How- 
ever, When the fathers discard their children I think it is proper for 
the children to act independently and get along as best they can. But, 
sir, he continued: 

And it requires a trip across the Atlantic, at the public expense, to subdue his 
contempt for all armorial distinction. 

Is it because there are none brave among them ? 


I have just shown, I think, that there was one brave man among 
them, That was a brave man who saved that money. 


The republican party has often assured us that in the late war ‘the colored troops 
fought nobly,” and the Senator from New Jersey repeated the declaration in our 
hearing on yesterday. It is true that, interwoven with the dreadful realities of 
that struggle, there is much of fiction and romantic episode ; many imaginary in- 
stances of inspiring heroism displayed by the colored troops. Fact and fiction are 
lamentably mingled in inextricable confusion. 


I admit that. 


But there is one exceptionable instance of daring and of death, and so notably 
established on the testimony of a single eye-witness that the Senate must remem- 
ber it, and it is worthy of recounting even in this august presence. I see that the 
— perception and historic learning of this body have already anticipated my 
discovery, and I would even now forego the thrilling narration, but for the fear 
that some future Munchausen might charge me with prejudice against the objects 
of the Judiciary Committee's special devotion should I decline to furnish so valu- 
able a contribution to his peculiar style and schoolof history. Irefer, as you know, 
to the Balaklava-charge made by the colored troops, at the witching hour of dawn, 
on empty stomachs, bayonets fixed, nipples uncovered, and under command of a 
ueneral of renown, on the 29th of September, 1864, at New Market Heights. The 
historian, who was the general then commanding, and who seems to have been the 
only survivor of those colored troops, tells us the story with charming simplicity 
and with the eloquence of unbridled fancy, * * * being himself in the 
rear, where he intended to remain, and wholly uncertain whether the charge would 
be feebly to the front or with frantic heroism to the rear. 


Mr. President, I have only a remark or two to submit upon that 
branch of the very eloquent and beautiful speech of my distinguished 
friend. He says this distinguished general had intended to securely 
place himself in the rear. That may have all been. I am not called 
upon to vindicate the character of that distinguished gentleman. He 
has done it himself time and again upon the battle-tield and in the 
forum of the country. He isan able man; and when I see gentlemen 
rising and criticising the chivalry, the bravery, and the ability of that 
distinguished gentleman, it reminds me of a tom-tit sitting upon an 
eagle’s beak. {| Laughter.] I make no application. 

Then in this beautiful speech the Senator goes further, and while 
upon that branch of the subject fluently and with great ability, beau- 


tifully arranged, hurls Munchausen at us. In his speech he has in 

voked all the heathen gods that I have ever read of; I think they are 
pretty much all enumerated here. He has invoked history to make 
this beautiful edifice. It is finely done, in a scholarly manner. Would 
that I could do the like. But when be hurled Munchausen at us, I 
was reminded of the anecdote of a battle that once took place be 

tween the Indians and Americans. There was a battle going on and 
the Americans had acannon. They were short of ammunition; the 
balls had given out. Upon this occasion the whites took the trace 

chains from the horses and wagons and loaded up the cannon and dis 

charged them at the Indians, and it was a new thing to them. They 
saw their men falling right and left and all around, and when they 
came to look they found horse-chains lying about in every direction. 
There was perfect consternation among them. They waited a little 
while and they saw that the whites were about bringing the cannon 
to bear upon them again, whereupon one of them, a leader, exclaimed, 
* Run, run. run; here come the mortar and the wagons and the whole 
concern;” and away they went. He came to the conclusion, seeing 
the mortar and knowing nothing about a cannon, that everything 
was coming and they would all be killed, and they tled from the field. 
I was very much in that predicament when my distinguished friend 
hurled Munchausen at us. Thinks I, “Great God, here will come 
Gulliver, and Sinbad the Sailor, and all the contents of Pandora’s box ; 
they will be hurled at us and we will be forever slain.” [Laughter. } 
It was an enormous idea, but such were the facts. We had to resist 
them, and yet the civil-rights bill is in a good condition after all those 
forces that have been hurled at us, 

Mr. President, the great General Cromwell was approached by his 
courtiers upon one occasion and he was told that he was secure in his 
mighty struggles; that the Lord was upon his side of the question. 
“Well,” said he,“ my friends, that may be, but Ladvise you to keep your 
powder dry.” The great Napoleon, similarly situated, was advised 
by his courtiers that the Lord was on his side and that victory would 
be his from time to time. “ Well, now,” said he, “I tell you what 
are the facts about this matter. That all may be, I hope it is, but I 
see that the Lord generally blesses the heaviest artillery.” Now, Sen 
ators, I will tell you what we have got to do, The republican party 
may think the Lord is upon their side. I hope He is. They have 
power beyond question; but they must keep their powder dry, for I 
tell you democracy is knocking at the door, The republicans have 
not one to spare, no matter how many thousands they may have in 
the majority. The democrats tell us in this body, and particularly 
in the letter that I have read from Mr. Blair, that money will do thus 
and so. If money is potent and if it has carried the republican party 
triumphantly through, upon whom was that money brought to bear? 
Not upon republicans, because they were already initiated. It was 
used in buying democrats. That is a self-evident proposition, They 
present the question. Imake no such charge, but Laccept it as a fact. 
Now you must look at those things; you must hold the purse; keep 
your powder dry and recollect that the Lord blesses the heaviest 
artillery. You must be vigilant, and in being vigilant you must pro- 
tect these five million people that the democrats are after now in 
every sense of the word. 

I have sent up so many extracts to be read that Iam ashamed to 
present any more, and I shall not do so; but [ will refer to an article 
I saw the other day in a paper from my own State. A white man 
had been put upon trial and tried and convicted as a horse-thief, and 
he was sentenced to the penitentiary for two years for stealing a 
horse. A black man was put upon trial directly afterward and they 
proved that he had stolen two pieces of bacon —I[ have given the full 
amount, not one but two—and he was sentenced for eight years. 
That illustrates the feeling toward the colored people in the Southern 
States. I belong to one ot them, and therefore [ speak of my friends. 
If I cannot speak of them, whom can I speak of ? [ought to be per 
mitted to speak as freely of them as I do of my democratic friends, 
whom I love so much; but you must have a sharp eye upon them. 
You must have one eye cocked upon them as my friend from Georgia 
had upon General BUTLER in his remarks here. You must keep one 
eye closed upon them, because they will beat you whenever they ean. 
It is true down to this time, in all their silly compliments, they can 
not show as great an amount taken by any whig or republican since 
the formation of the Government as the $840,000 as appropriated by 
the Secretary, General Floyd, as seen by the reports investigating tli 
same. 

There is nothing they will not do. Why, sir, in two years to come, 
if they could do it, no civil-rights bill being placed upon them, you 
would never hear of a colored man sitting upon a jury in a Southern 
State, unless it be that Louisiana and glorious old South Carolina 
with Mississippi may be enabled to hold their own, In my State 
they could not. Not one of them would be permitted under any cir- 
cumstances, in my humble opinion, to go upon a jury there, although 
the democrats there talk about equal rights before the law. I have 
papers here that I could read if I did not think it would be iM posing 
upon the Senate too long, records that I brought with me from Texas, 
showing that they have no respect for the rights of the colored peo 
ple in many instances. We have good judges there. We have a 
judge in my district who I believe would rule fairly; but many of 
them will not, to my certain knowledge. Their prejudices and sur 
roundings are such that they cannot well do so. They have not 
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nerve to combat and resist them, and therefore they fall by the way- 
side. Are these men to be thus used and abused? 1 tell you they 
cannot have justice now, and I say upon principle that it is in the 
interest of all white and colored that justice should prevail. It puri- 
fies the morals of all, and makes all snrroundings much more pleasant 
and secure for life and property, and everything that is sacred to 
man. 

Let me mention a case the record of hich I have before me. <A 
colored man had rented a piece of land for which he was to give at 
the close of the season one bale of cotton weighing five hundred 


pounds. Inthe mean time the colored man was murdered, killed in 
the fields. This occurred not ten miles from me, in an adjoining 


county, ina county where fifteen hundred and ninety-nine majority 
was polled for Grant at the last presidential election, being the 
largest given by any county in the State. This man was killed there, 
and he left a wife who went forward in good faith and cultivated the 
crop and paid up the bale of cotton. I have the contract here. It 
reads beautifully. It speaks of “a free man of color.” It is not a 
contract between A and B, between lessor and lessee, or anything of 
that kind. They have not got to that point yet. But it speaks of “a 
free man of color.” The contract was complied with, but the land- 
lord was not satisfied. The woman had a little cotton left, about six 
hundred pounds. The landlord went and procured an attachment 
and levied upon her six hundred pounds of cotton and ran it right 
off the plantation and took possession, notwithstanding our statute 
says that a soit cannot be entertained against a woman under those cir- 
cumstances Without going into court and asking for an administra- 
tion. But they paid no attention to that, and in the process lying on 
my table from the justice of the peace he commands the constable to 
serve the notice on the dead man and the woman, and on that they 
acted; they went and took the little pittance: We have a statute 
thereanda constitutional provision exempting and protecting families 
in two cows, two horses, a wagon, twenty head of hogs, and corn and 
subsistence enough for the family. I tell you, and I tell you not with 
pleasure, | regret that it is so, but I state it as a matter of fact, that 
the letter of the law is not respected in those particulars, There are 
vood en through the county who would not do such a thing under 
any circumstances; but there are sharks who are doing it continually. 
There is no protection under the present statutes; and in the ab- 
sence of this law there will be at an early day in all those States con- 
ventions held, and there will be democratic State constitutions that 
will ignore and repudiate the black man’s interest in every sense of 
the word, The Legislature of my own State but recently enacted a 
landlord and tenant law which by the way fastens down upon the 
rent to the very last dime, protects the one but not the other. That 
is the history of the whole tendency of southern legislation. These 
are stubborn facts. 

[ am sorry that it is necessary as I conceive to speak of these 
things. But the republican party had just as well understand them, 
wudif they are tired of the reconstruction laws as they were origi- 
nally framed, better it is that they had never framed them in the first 
instance; better have let them go by the board. The Ku-Klux law 
was a good one, but the republican party shrank from it. The 
investigation was had, and the reports you are familiar with. Yet 
they played left and right on all hands and they went down into the 
border States. There they are and thus they are strengthened. _I 
am sure it would have been much better for all law-breakers to have 
been more strict; yet I have always been on the side of mercy, but 
the bifterness of thousands will not permit them to appreciate any 
kindness of the Government or the republican party. 

My friend, in his speech the other day, charged the republican 
party with having acted insincerely to the colored people, playing 
upon the old harp of a thousand strings on the subject of the mule 
and forty acres of land. That is very good for a Senator to send out 
the idea of a mule and forty acres. Everybody understands that. 
But L will tell you what is a fact, and I hope my friend will recollect 
it, that the constitution of Texas gives every head of a family one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, and every single man eighty acres, 
and if they wish to dissolve partnership, the mulatto, the negro, the 
gingerbread man, and all the balance of them, if they will come 
down to Texas, can there find their homesteads. I wish to God they 
would come. I do not wish Georgia any harm, but if they are so 
much in their way there, we would thankfully receive them, hoping 
thereby at an early period that we might get a republican State. I 
want that order of things. I say that, and I hope it will be commu- 
nicated to his constituents at large, that if they wish to emigrate 
from Georgia Texas is open to them. 

L will say, further, that I have about twenty thousand acres of land 
in my county where I am living, fine land, well watered, finely. tim- 
bered, and I will give every one that can settle upon that land one 
hundred and sixty acres. I will give every such settler a home for 
an indefinite period. Many are settling there now. I will go further. 
I will do that which I have been doing; I will furnish them mules, 
I will furnish them cows, I will furnish them subsistence, and we will 
share and share alike at gathering times in good faith. That is all 
open to them. Then to some extent I will redeem the pledge that is 
thrown on the republican party as to the land and the mules. 

I say, further, that I built the first school-house in that region of 
country when my friends were opposed to me bitterly, but I started 
my own mill and put up a good frame house, put in two good stoves, 
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took a teacher from Washington City to my county, and he opened 4 
black school. He soon had a hundred scholars, and the little fellows 
learned as by magic. Thatschool is yet progressing. Therefore J ay, 
not so much opposed to schools as might be supposed. 

Looking to all the surroundings, I have no hesitancy in saying tha} 
the republican party has a duty to perform, and they cannot protec; 
themselves against the passage of this bill. It must be done. Wh, 
talk to me about social equality and about the rights of the black 
man? Mr. President, it might be well recollected that that question 
has long since been settled. It was settled in the repeal of the Mis. 
souri compromise when the struggle came up in the Congress of ¢}, 
United States on the question of the annexation of Texas. How was 
that compromise repealed? It was repealed by the vote of every 
southern Senator save Sam Houston and John Bell. They vote 
against it, but they were politically condemned and executed polit; 
cally in their respective States in the South for going against the bil]. 
It was the only thing that then kept the mighty weight that was sys- 
pended over them falling and crushing them. The North met they 
on that branch of the subject ; the North had more brains than the, 
had in that particular. They were determined to hold on and x , 
petuate slavery by bullying. They had failed to do it, and on that 
they lost all. 

If a lingering doubt still existed it was settled when they sent the 
boy Smith—lI believe it was Smith—to West Point, there putting on 
the blue uniform of the United States Government, to give him an 
American education to prepare him to command ten or any thousands 
of troops of the American stock. There is the boy. Who knows 
what he may do? He may prove to be a Hannibal of his rave in the 
mighty and enlightened nation of the United States at no distant 
day. 

These are all stubborn facts. They have gone so far that you ean- 
not rest now; you cannot halt between two opinions. That is why 
I have presented the Constitution of the United States and that of 
the confederacy. I for one never swore allegiance to the confeder 
ate constitution first or last. Whether my distinguished friend from 
Georgia did, whether he then stood by the Constitution of the United 
States as he does now or not, I do not know; but speaking of the 
valiant display of the heroes of the battle-field, I do not Know what 
his category is. Iam not familiar with his history. I do not know 
whether he went to the front of the battle or not. This I can say, 
however, that so far as southern soldiers were concerned, better and 
braver men never drew breath than they; but they fought in an un- 
righteous cause as I always held, and I never did take an oath to sup- 
port the constitution of the southern confederacy. I ever stood by 
the old Constitution that I had believed from my very boyhood was 
the most sacred instrument known to man save the blessed Gospel. 
That has been my stand-point; and I expect to live and die in the 
support, feeble though it may be, of the “Stars and Stripes” of the 
proud and great American nation, and hoping at an early day they 
inay wave over the gem of the Antilles. 

Mr. President, I recollect an anecdote told about Joseph E. John- 
ston, by the way a county-man of mine. He was raised in Albemarle 
County, Virginia. Joseph E. Johnston was walking the streets of 
Philadelphia and met an old friend. The old friend took him by the 
hand, and said he, “General, Iam glad to see you; I have not seen you 
fora great while, General; General, we are not whipped yet.” “Well,” 
said the general, “I do not know; but I think Iam. I have been in 
the war, but I believe you have not.” [Laughter.] My friend is able 
to fight the battles now; but I say, broadcast throughout the South, 
the most bitter men now to anything that tends to progress, purilfi- 
cation, and the perpetuity of this great nation are men who did no 
fighting. Whenever you show me a man who was not in the army, | 
will show you a man now that is ready to fight like the man who 
fought the Indian at Tippecanoe. The story was told by old General 
Coombs. I have heard him tellit. He was a commander in 1812 of 
a valiant Kentucky company. He fought the Indians, and after the 
Indians were vanquished and whipped and the whites had withdrawn, 
there was a soldier who had early in the action found a secure place 
and gotten into it, and he lay there quietly until the battle was all 
over, but nothing being heard for a considerable time, he began to 
look about. He looked all around, and at length his head emerged 
like a turtle and out he came. He looked around and saw no eye upon 
him. He saw a musket hard by with a bayonet, lying by a dead man. 
He ran to it and took hold of it and ran it through the first dead In- 
dian he came across, saying, “I will let you know, Mr. Indian, that 
I’m some pumpkins, too.” Now these gentlemen who were never 1) 
the war first or last are some pumpkins. They come forward now 
and they are leaders. That is human. Such things have prevailed 
since man was created, and they will continue. Therefore I invoke 
vigilance on the part of the republican party. They know what they 
have to contend against, and if they are not vigilant they will be 
borne down. 

Mr. President, there is much more that in my broken manner I would 
be disposed to say on this subject, but knowing that I am trespassing 
upon the Senate I will bring my remarks to a conclusion, impressing 
it upon the American Congress to come up to the dying wishes of the 
great statesman on the subject of the civil-rights bill. He lived and 
died invoking the power of the Government with its vast and untold 
blessings in protection of the rights of the colored man. I hope they 
will be protected. 





Sanborn Contracts. 


SPEECH OF HON. HIESTER CLYMER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
May 27, 1274, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3256) to repeal somuch 
of the act of May 8, 1872, entitled “An act making appropriations for the legisla 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June 
30, 1873, and for other purposes,” as provides for the employment of persons to 
assist the proper oflicers of the Government in discovering and collecting money 
withheld, and for other purposes— 


Mr. CLYMER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Actuated by a desire which is general here and else- 
where, tounderstand the matterof the “Sanborn contracts.” Lhave read 
most attentively all theevidence reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means relating to them. It is a continuous record of amazing 
imbecility and incapacity on the part of certain persons and of 
unblushing and unvarnished crime on the part of others. It would 
require hours fittingly to expose the fraud, villainy, and rapacity 
which are recorded on almost every page of the testimony. This time 
cannot be allowed me at the close of this discussion, and I have to 
thank the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Fosrrr, ] who has charge of the 
bill, for his courtesy in affording me an opportunity to be heard at all 
on the subject. 

It would be both curious and instructive, did time permit, to inquire 
fully into the history of the passage of the enactment of May &, 1872, 
under which John D. Sanborn was enabled to commit his depreda- 
tions on individuals and on the Treasury. Who was the author of it 
does not clearly appear, yet it is certain that it was first adopted in 
the meeting of the conference committee on the judicial, executive, 
and legislative appropriation bill. during the expiring hours of the 
second session of the Forty-second Congress. This House twice re- 
jected the report of the conference committee on the ground that it 
contained this objectionable provision. The committee met a third 
time, and the members on the part of the Senate, consisting of Messrs. 
Sawyer, the present Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, MORRILL of 
Vermont, and Cole of California, still insisting on the paragraph, the 
members of the committee on the part of this House were forced to 
yield their objections and implied instructions, in order to save the 
bill, and the report was finally adopted by the House by the meager 
majority of ten votes. 

The only persons who were avowedly in favor of the enactment 
appear to have been Mr. W. H. Kelsey, a former member of Congress 
from New York, who within a month obtained a contract under it, 
and Mr. Sawyer, who subsequently was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, thereby enabling him by his official position to aid, 
promote, and screen the villainies committed under it. The astonish- 
ing fact remains that at this day only two persons can be found who 
seem ever to have been in favor of the enactment, although the per- 
tinacity with which it was adhered to on the part of the Senate nearly 
resulted in the defeat of the greatest and most important of the appro- 
priation bills. It may not be doubted that some great “ outside press- 
ure” existed to have it passed, and that it was the culmination of a 
well-matured and long-considered plan, by which, under the guise of 
collecting revenues withheld from the Treasury, the ‘inside ring ” 
were to rob and deplete it. No one may read the evidence and come 
to any other conclusion. The enactment is in the following words: 


’ 


And from and after the passage of this act the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have power to employ not more than three persons to assist the proper officers of 
the Government in discovering and collecting any monoy belonging to the United 
States whenever the same shall be withheld by any person or corporation, upon 
such terms and conditions as he shall deem best for the interests of the United 
States; but no compensation shall be paid to such persons except out of the money 
and property so secured ; and no person shall be employed under the provisions of 
this clanse who shall not have fully set forth in a written statement, under oath, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, the character of the claim out of which 
he proposes torecover, or assist in recovering, moneys for the United States, the laws 
by the violation of which the same have been withheld, and the name of the per- 
80n, firm, or corporation having thus withheld such moneys ; and if any person so 
employed shall receive or attempt to receive any money or other consideration 
from any person, firm, or corporation alleged thus to have withheld money from 
the United States, except in pursuance of the written contract made in relation 
thereto with the Secretary of the Treasury, such person shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not less than two years, or both, in the discretion of any court of the 
United States having jurisdiction ; and the person so employed shall be required to 
make report of his proceedings under such contract at any time when required to 
do so by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The same Congress, at the same session, had repealed all laws which 
provided payment of moieties to informers, so far as related to inter- 
nal-revenue taxes. The new enactment included not only internal- 
revenue taxes, but all moneys, from whatever source, belonging to the 
United States, withheld by any person, firm, or corporation, and con- 
centrated the power to collect the same in the hands of three persons, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury. In the words of 
Hon. J. W. Douglass, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 


The first (the law repealéd) was democratic, for the whole country, and the other 
was a monopoly for three men. I think it concentrated its meanness, granting that 
the moiety system is mean. The one was general, the other was personal and in- 
vidious, confined to a favored few (three.) 
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worth not less than sixty cents a pound! 
the seriptural injunction to “ despoil your enemies,” especially when 





old 





The evident design, therefore, of those who procured the legisla- 
tion was to create a “close corporation,” which was to monopolize 


all the meanness and all the raseality and all the profits of the former 


moiety system. 
How well these ends were subserved and accomplished by it a brief 
history of John D. Sanborn, one of the contractors under it, will 


clearly illustrate. 


His fitness for the duties imposed by it, and his capacity for its 


“concentrated meanness,” will be better appreciated by briefly nar- 


rating the past history of the man. 
For more than eighteen years he has been a general agent and 


detective of the Adams Express Company, and during the war for 
some time he found a field of labor congenial to his tastes, natural 
and acquired, by becoming a provost messenger on a boat plying 


between Baltimore and Fortress* Monroe. He varied the monotony 


of his life at this time (1864, 1865) by engaging with one G. W. Lane, “a 
person entitled to the confidence of the Government, and allowed to 
carry into North Carolina and sell to its citizens cordage, chains, 
agricultural instruments, &c., to be exchanged for cotton, &e., and 


to ship these articles to northern ports.” Although by the terms of 


his permit granted by Mr. Lincoln, at the request of the general then 
commanding in those parts, Lane was restricted to dealing in cordage, 
chains, &c., his humane feelings prompted him to furnish our south 
ern brethren, then in rebellion, with other necessaries and luxuries, 
such as coffee and molasses, receiving in return for a pound of the 


former or a gallon of the latter three pounds of cotton, which was 
He was not unmindful of 


by so doing he could enrich himself. There were divers other per 


sons, military and civil, who were also partners of Lane and Sanborn 


in these transactions. If particulars are desired, I would refer the 


curious or inquiring to a report made during the second session of 


the Thirty-eighth Congress by Hon. Elihn B. Washburne on “Trade 
in the rebellious States.” 
After the war closed Sanborn was engaged in the detective service 


of the Adams Express Company until L869, when Mr. BoutTWELL, then 
Secretary, appointed him a 
Treasury Department. 


“special agent,” that, is a detective in the 
His undoubted fitness and qualitications for 
that place are attested by William A. Simmons, formerly supervisor 


of the revenue in New England and now collector of the port at Bos 


ton. Hetestilies “that Sanbornis generally known in Massachusetts 


as the mysterious man; that he is the sharpest railroad manager in 


New England; that he was never able to get much ont of him, and 
never knew any one whodid;” (I fear there is a mistake here, asSanborn 
swears he always subscribes liberally to the party fund in Massachu 
setts, doing so on occasions even before the nominations are made ;) 
“that he knows every member of the Legislatures of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts; and that he is a member of the third 
house.” 

To these high and admirable qualities is added the fact, to which 
he himself testifies, “that he knew Mr. Boutwell as well as any man 
in Massachusetts, and did not need any introduction to him.” In 


justice to Mr. BOUTWELL it must be remarked, that just at this time 


he does not remember “ that he ever had any personal relations with 
Mr. Sanborn in any way or form,’ but he did know “that he belonged 
to Massachusetts;” although he pointedly and rather severely re 
marks that Sanborn “had no right to assume anything on his friend- 
ship for him one way or other.” Mr. Sanborn may have been mis 
taken in saying he “knew Mr. BOUTWELL as well as any man in 
Massachusetts,” but he said it under oath, and as Mr. BouTweL. 
merely “‘made a statement” before the committee, the discrepancy 
may be accounted for. Then again Mr. Sanborn is slightly under a 
cloud, and it is not so profitable to know him now as when his money 
is needed, even before nominations are made, in the Old Bay State. 

So much for the man; now for his connection with the subject under 
discussion. 

On the 15th of July, 1872, Sanborn addressed the Secretary of the 
Treasury the following letter, accompanied by an affidavit : 

s0sTON, July 15, 1872 

Sir: I beg leave to submit the following statement under the act making appro 
priations for the year ending June 30, 1873, regarding the discovery and collection 
of money belonging to the United States withheld by any person or ete 
and to ask to be employed under the provisions of the clause to which reference is 
made. I desire to set forth fully a written statement, under oath, as follows 

First, claims out of which I propose to recover or assist in recovering money of 
the United States for evasions of the laws, and frauds upon the laws for the colle 
tion of internal-revenue tax upon spirituous and fermented liquors, as well in making 
false returns of the amounts manufactured asin evading the payment of the tax 
upon them which is returned; and I append hereto a schedule of the names of the 
persons and firms which have thus withheld such moneys, and the probable amount 
thereof. ; 

I also beg leave to state that there are many other firms and owners of distill 
eries whom I cannot more fully specify because I am in process of investigation, and 
will file with the honorable Secretary an amended schedule as fast as [ find ‘he 
names of such firms. : 

I ask to be allowed such amount from the collections, in the form of a percentage, 
as, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury in the matter, is meet and fit 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
JOHN D. SANBORN. 

Hon. Georce S. BOUTWELL, 

Secretary of the Treasury 
District oF CoLtumpia, Countyof Washington, ss: 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 13th day of Angust, A. D. 1872. ; 
[SEAL. | A. B. JOHNSON, 
Justice of the Peace. 
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lie spectfully referred to the Solicitor of the Treasury. 
WILLIAM A. RICITARDSON 
Acting Secretary. 
TREASURY DEVARTMENT, Auguat 12, 1-72 


Appended to this letter was the list of distilleries, rectifiers, and 
purchasers therein referred to. 

On the 13th of August, 1-72, Mr. Richardson, then acting Secretary 
Treasury, addressed Sanborn as follows : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1872. 


n: Having fully set forthand filed in my office a written statement, under oath, 
vidressed to me, showing the character of a claim out of which you propose to re 
«sist in recovering, moneys for the United States, the laws by the viola- 
tion of which the same have been withheld from the United States, and the names 
of persons withholding the same, you are hereby employed, by virtne of the act 
ipproved May 1872, entitled “An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
in73, and for other purpose to assist the proper officers of the Government in dis- 
covering and collecting said moneys, upon the terms and conditions set forth ina 
written contract made by me with you, of this date. 

Phe compensation agreed to be paid you by the terms of said contract is to come 
out of the money or property cured by your efforts 

Report of your procecdings isto be made when required by me. 

Vhis employment will be terminated when, in my judgment, the interests of the 

United States require 
Very respectfully 


cover, ort 


WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secre tary of the Treasury. 
Boston 


Joun DD. SANBORN, Esq 


On the same day the following agreement was entered into: 


An agreement made this 13th day of August, A. D. 1872, by and between Wil- 
liam A. Richardson, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, party of the first part, and 
John D. Sanborn, of the city of Boston, Massachusetts, party of the second part. 

Phe said party of the second part having been designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as one of three persons to assist the proper oflicers of the Government 
in discovering and collecting moneys belonging to the United States, withheld by 
certain persons, under one of the provisions of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill, approved May &, 1872, and the said party of the second part 
having fully set forth as therein required, in a written statement under oath, ad 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury and filed in his office, that he proposes to 
recover or assist in recovering, for the United States from the following persons, 


to wit 


Here follows the names of the distilleries, rectifiers, and purchas- 
ers named in the letter of July 15, 1872. 


\ large sum of money, te wit, $500,000, which the said party of the second part 
claims to be due to the United States for internal-revenue taxes upon spirituous 
and fermented liquers, as well in making false returns of the amounts manufac- 
tured as in evading the paymentof the tax upon them which is returned, which were 
legally due under the several acts of Congress levying internal-revenue taxes, and 
which have been withheld by the said persons: ~ 

Now it is agreed by and between the said parties— 

First. That the said party of the second part may proceed to collect the said 
taxes so alleged to be due to the United States by the said persons. 

Second, That in case any legal proceedings are required to be had in the premi- 
ses, the same shall be conducted by the proper United States attorneys; but no 
such proceedings shall be taken without the written consent of the Secretary of 
the Treasury tirst being obtained. 

Third. No settlement of such claims shall be made, except under the provisions 
of section 10 of the act of March 3, 1863. 

Fourth. All the costs and expenses which shall be incurred by the party of the 
second part in investigating and prosecuting the said claims, of every name or na- 
ture, shall be paid and borne by said party of the second part, and no part of the 
same shall be paid out of that portion of whatever shall be realized from said claims 
under this agreement which is to be retained by the United States. 

Fifth. The said party of the second part shall, whenever required by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, make a full report in writing of all his acts and proceedings 
under this contract 

Sixth. Whenever any money shall be collected from said persons upon said 
claims, either by legal proceedings or. by settlement as compromise of said claims, 
such money shall be paid by said persons to the credit of the Secretary of the 
lreasury, and out of any money so collected and received there shall ‘be paid 
to saul party of the second part in full for his services, and for all the costs 
and expenses of such collection, a sum equal to 50 per cent. of the gross sum so col- 
lected and received, which said 50 per cent. shall be paid to the party of the second 
part as fast as the money is collected and paid to the credit of the Secretary of the 
lreasury. The balance of said money to be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States 

Seventh. This contract may be revoked at any time at the pleasure of the Secre- 
tary of the Treastry. 

In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year above written 


[SEAL.] WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
[SEAL.]! JOHN D. SANBORN, 


Witness to both signatures— 
Kk. ©, BANFIELD, 


Subsequentiy; on the 15th of October, Sanborn furnished, under 
oath, a list of about seven hundred and fifty individuals and firms 
who he alleged withheld moneys illegally for taxes imposed upon 
legacies and successions and income, under the act of June 30, 1564, 
which, on application, were added to his contract. 

Again an addition was made to it when on the 19th of March, 1873, 
the Secretary, on his application under oath, permitted him to add 
the names of about two hundred foreign firms and individuals doing 
business through agents in New York, and the names of some sixteen 
hundred other persons, the residence of about fifty of whom is men- 
tioned. 

The last and final addition was made to it on the 7th of July, 1873, 
whenSanborn filed with the Secretary a list of five handred and ninety- 
three railroad companies, taken bodily and without exception from 
Appleton’s or some other guide-book, all and every one of which he 
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swore “were indebted to the Government upon taxes upon dividends 
and interest paid upon bonds which they have heretofore failed to 
pay.” They were added to his contract, and every railroad in the 
country without exception, finished and unfinished, was turned over 
to the tender mercies of Sanborn! I say “unfinished,” for within 
my own knowledge one company at least is in the list which has 
never built a mile of road or issued a bond. [refer to the Southern 
Pennsylvania. My friend from Kentucky [ Mr. Beck] in his speech 
yesterday pointed out another in the list in the same condition. 

Sanborn is careful to state in his testimony that he knew little o7 
nothing about the list, he and his agents having examined not more 
than one hundredand sixty of them; that he was at the Treasury De- 
partment two or three days about it; that he talked with the Secretary 
and Solicitor; that he wanted the list returned ; that if they desired it 
revised and cut down to just the number he knew about, he would do 
it; but it was useless, and by the consent and under the advice of the 
highest Treasury oflicials, as he swears, he deliberately perjured him- 
self so that his opportunities for plunder might be enlarged. Who 
will believe they had no interest in giving this advice ? 

In this manner his drag-net was thrown over and around more than 
twenty-five hundred individualsand firms and five hundred and ninet y- 
three railroad companies, swearing positively ineach case that moneys 
were illegally withheld from the Government. Heretofore “a custom- 
house oath” has been the synonym of perjury; what shail hereafter 
be said of the oaths of a contractor under the Treasury Department for 
the collection of dues and taxes withheld ? 

The victims being thus marked, Sanborn was prepared for business. 
Active operations were not commenced until early in the year 1273. 
By the terms of the original agreement, he proposed to recover or as- 
sist in recovering for the United States moneys withheld from certain 
persons, in consideration for which he was to receive 50 per cent. of 
the amount recovered and to pay all the expenses. 

Armed with his contract he ,roceeds to Boston, late in December, 
1872, or early in January, 1873, to make all needful arrangements with 
William A. Simmons, then the supervisor of the revenue for the dis- 
triet of New England and now collector of the port at Boston. After 
presenting his plan, Simmons, who is a prudent individual, declined 
assistance, unless orders were procured from his superior officer. — It 
chanced that Mr. Richardson, then Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Was most opportunely in Boston. Simmons hastened to interview 
him on the subject, whereupon Mr. Richardson said “ You will render 
Mr. Sanborn what assistance he requires.” Simmons immediately set 
Mr. Horton, who was his revenue agent, to work up Mr. Sanborn’s 
Growing uneasy about the proceeding, Simmons required of 
Sanborn a written order in the premises, which was forthcoming as 
soon as desired. It is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 3, 1873. 

Str: You are requested to assist John D. Sanborn, esq., of Boston, in the exam- 
ination of official records in reference to such cases of alleged violation of the 
internal-revenne laws as he may ask for your co-operation. 

Mr. Sanborn is acting under an appointment from me, and may need some infor- 
mation from the oflices of collectors and assessors for the purpose of verifying his 
alms, 

o— Very respectfully, 


Cuses. 


GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

To SUPERVISORS AND COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

It will be observed that the Secretary limits the assistance to be 
rendered “to the examination of oflicial records” and the granting 
of “information from the offices of collectors and assessors.” 

This would not have fully covered the work being done by Horton 
for Sanborn; so Mr. Simmons obligingly addresses the following order 
to his revenue agent, whereby he is directed to continue to render 
Sanborn “such assistance as he may require :” 

UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
SUPERVISOR'S OFFICE, 
District of New England, February 5, 1873. 

Sm: I herewith inclose for your information a copy of a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury to John D. Sanborn, esq. 

You will continue to render him such assistance as he may require. 

Respectfully, 
W. A. SIMMONS, Supervisor. 

C. M. Hortoy, Esq., Revenue Agent. 

Under that Mr. Simmons testifies that “Mr. Horton rendered Mr. 
Sanborn whatever assistance he desired.” 

Under the order of the Secretary, and the private and verbal instrue- 
tions of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Richardson, Simmons and his 
agent, Horton, collected about $50,000 in New England for Sanborn, 
without, as it appears, any aid or assistance, and at no expense to him 
whatever, both drawing their pay as officers of the Government with 
commendable punctuality! So great was their zeal in his behalf that 
their labors were not confined to cases included in the contracts of 
Sanborn, but their devotion to his interests induced them to make 
raids upon outsiders who were delinquents under “ Schedule C,” de- 
manding and receiving from a Mr. Williams, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
the sum of $2,249.16, and from one Gottlieb Scherer $1,000. Mr. San- 
born naively denies all knowledge of these cases, and suggests it was 
done “ by his agents and clerks,” doubtless thereby meaning Messrs. 
Simmons and Horton, since it does not appear that he had any other 
persons employed in the New England district. He pocketed bis 50 
per cent. of the ill-gotten gains, although he knew the cases were not 
in his contract, Under other circumstances, and by most men, this 
would be deemed “theft!” 
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The industry and vigilance exhibited by Simmons and Ilorton in 
“assisting Mr. Sanborn,” considering the fact, as Simmons swears, that 
they only received their pay as Government officials, is somewhat 
remarkable. It is noticeable, however, that Sanborn never paid less 
than 12 per cent. on the whole amount collected for similar cases to 
other persons; yet the suspicion must not be entertained that men so 
virtuous and disinterested as Messrs. Simmons and Horton ever 
hankered after the “ filthy lucre.” Had they taken the trouble to 
examine the records of their courts, and had kept in their oflice the 
“records of legacies and successions,” provided for and sent to all its 
ofices and oflicers by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1866, every 
ease in which collections were made by them for Sanborn could have 
heen secured by them for the national Treasury. It required the 
contract of Sanborn and the orders written and verbal of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in behalf of Sanborn to remind them of their 
However, it cannot be charged against them that when they 
thus knew their duty, and it was their interest to perform it, 
they failed either in vigilance or promptness. They can point with 
proud satisfaction, and I trust with conscious innocence too, to the 
sim of $50,000 placed by their exertions in the Treasury, even al- 
though Sanborn did receive his slight percentage of $25,000 out of it. 
It is consolatory to retlect that the revenues of the Government will 
never be depleted so long as it retains the services of such vigilant 
ofticers as Simmons and Horton, backed by Sanborn. One has already 
received his just reward in his promotion to the collectorship at Bos- 
tou. What may not Horton expect when his arduous services in this 
respect are finally rewarded? 

So much for the district of New England; now for that of New 
York. This was a broader and richer field of operations. Here it 
was necessary to secure the co-operation and services not only of the 
supervisor, Mr. Lucian Hawley, but that also of his clerks, Messrs. 
Stowe and Steiner. These were re-enforced by engaging George Bliss, 
ir., esg., the United States district attorney at New York, and Mr 
John D. Coughlin, who from 1865 until he was employed by Sanborn 
in the spring of 1573 had been an assistant assessor of the revenue in 
New York. All these, save Coughlin, were in the employ of and paid 
hy the Government. Sanborn, however, persists in swearing that 
Steiner was his clerk and paid by him, but in this he is tlatly con- 
tradieted by Hawley, who testifies that ‘Steiner was sub-detailed by 
lim to Sanborn to work up these cases;” that Sanborn certified to 
his bills, which were paid by the Government. Sanborn resorted to 
this piece of perjury to cover up the fact that at the very time he 
made his contract, August, 1872, he was a special agent or detective 
of the Government, that he so continued until May, 1873, and that 
during the whole time he drew his pay as such. He testifies that 
during this period he engaged Steiner and paid him $200 per month, 
thus attempting to make it appear that although he was a Govern- 
ment ofticer and drawing pay from August, 1872, to May, 1873, yet 
having paid for and furnished the Government with the services of 
Steiner during the same period, he was excusable. The double crime 
of theft and perjury is apparent, 

In February, 1873, Sanborn produced and exhibited to Hawley the 
general order to supervisors and collectors of internal revenue issued 
hy Secretary BOUTWELL, dated February 3, 1873, which I have before 
read, but anticipating that Hawley might not consider its instrne- 
tious broad or explicit enough, the attentive Mr. Simmons, of Boston, 
was on hand to explain its meaning under the light shed on it by his 
private and personal interview with Mr. Assistant Secretary Richard- 
son. I will read from Hawley’s testimony to explain the particulars 
of that interview : 

LUCIAN HAWLEY sworn and examined, 

By Mr. Foster: 

Question. State your occupation. 

Answer. I am supervisor of internal revenue for the State of New York. 

(). When were you appointed supervisor ! 

A. December, 1872. s 

(). What connection with the Internal Revenue Bureau did you have prior to 
that time ? 

A. I was internal-revenue agent. 

(). Inotice by this printed report that large sums of money have been collected 
by you, as represented by Mr. Sanborn. I want to know how you came to be in the 
employment of Mr. Sanborn? ° 

A. Lam not aware that I was'in the employment of Mr. Sanborn. TI was in the 
receipt of a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in February, 1873, I think, 
directing me to assist him. A copy of the letter is published in this book. 

(). That is the letter to collectors and supervisors ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you consider that as authority for your action ? 

A. That, with the verbal news which I had from the Secretary's office, I consid- 
ered as instructing me to do as I did. 

(). What was the verbal news? 

A. Mr. Simmons was present at the time this letter was presented to me, and I 
osked him what it meant, and he detailed to me a conversation which he had had 
with the then Assistant Secretary, Mr. Richardson, of what would be required or 
what was expected of the oflicers in connection with this business. 

(). What did Mr. Simmons represent to you as being required ? 

A. IT asked him what the idea was in reference to this new way of doing the work, 
and he said that Mr. Richardson had told him that the officers would be called upon 
to assist Mr. Sanborn, and that it was a matter in which the internal Revenue Bua- 
revu had no particular concern. I asked him if reports would be required to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and he said they would not; that when exans- 
nation was made and taxes were found to be due, the manner of transmitting them 
should be by draft payable to the order of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Q. And on that, and that alone, you felt authorized to collect for Mr. Sanborn any 
tlaims he reported to you! 

A. I felt authorized to collect taxes and forward them to the Secretary. 
Sanborn’s interest in them was I was not advised particularly. 


A 
aiiliy. 


W hat 












| for himself and for his clerks to do Sanborn’s bidding, 
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This being entirely satisfactory to Hawley, he was willing and ready 
The services 
of Mr. Bliss, who received a salary of 36,000 a year from the Govern- 
ment, and in addition a commission of 2 per cent. upon all meneys 
collected in cases where suit was brought, were invaluable and to be 
secured, Sanborn thereupon waited on him and stated his wants, 
whereupon Mr, Bliss wrote two letters to the Solicitor of the Treas 
ury, Which I shall read: 


OFFICE OF THE District ATrorNeyY oF THE Uaxrrep STares 
FOR THE SOUTHERN Districe or NewYork, 
New York, February 15, 1873 

DEAR Str: Application is made to me to take some action under the contract 
existing between the Treasury Department and Mr. J. D. Sanborn. T would be 
pleased to receive a copy of that contract, and also to be informed whether, in case 
Mr. Sanborn requests the commencementof suits and Lam satistied that a proper 
case for a suit exists, I am authorized to commence the same without communicat 
ing with your Department or the Comuissioner of Internal Revenue, or whether | 
shall communicate with one or the other of these departments before acting upon 
Mr. Sanborn’s recommendation. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. BLISS, Jr 


United States Lfttorney 
Hon. E. C. BANFIELD. 


Solicitor of the Treasu ry. 


OFFICE OF THE District ATTORNEY OF THE Untrep Starrs 
FOR THR SOUTHERN Districr OF NEw York 
New York, February 2, 1873. 

Sirk: Permit me to call your attention to my letter of the 15th instant, requesting 
to be furnished with a copy of the contract of Mr. John D. Sanborn, As he is press 
ing me to take action in connection with it, and as delay on my part may be injari 
ous to him and to the Government, 1 respectfully request that the copy may be at 
once furnished me. 

L have received from Mr. Sanborn a very long list of persons in this city who are 
alleged not to have paid the legacy or succession tax, which they as executors or 
alministrators were bound to pay. Mr. Sanborn has requested me to transmit a 
copy of the list to the supervisor of internal revenue for this district, in order that 
he may understand that the matters are in my hands for suit and collection. The 
object of this request is that the supervisor may direct the assessors and collectors 
not to take any proceedings to collect the money so alleged to be withheld from the 
Government. I desire to be informed as to the wishes of the Department in this 
respect. Unless suit is actually commenced by me at the outset in these cases, 
parties notitied by me will naturally apply to the assessor, make their return, and 
pay their tax in the ordinary course; and Mr. Sanborn seems apprehensive that 
under these circumstances he will fail to receive that proportion of the amount 
collected which he represents that he is entitled to under his contract. It is, there 
fore, important that the Department should give some direction upon the following 
points: 

First. May I commence suit when requested to do so by Mr. Sanborn in cases 
falling within his contract, if in my opinion good ground therefor exists | 

Second. May I enforce the collection of penalties for failure to pay ? 

Third. Is notice to be given to the internal-revenue officers that sueh suits have 
been commenced, in order that they may not thereafter receive the amount due, 
without reference to the pendency of the suit? 

Fourth. Lf in cases which seem to me proper, instead of commencing a suit I 
issue a notice, what course shall be pursued with reference to the payment of the 
amount due? 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. BLISS, Jr., 
United States Attorney. 
Tlon. EF. C. BANFIELD, 
Nolicitor of the Treasury. 


To which letters in due time the following answer was made: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1873. 
Str: In reply to your lettter of the 15th and 26th ultimo, making certain inqui 


ries in relation to the contract existing between the Treasury Department and Mr. 
J. D. Sanborn, I have to say: 

First. That you are hereby authorized to institute suit in any case presented to 
you by Mr. Sanborn arising under his contract, when, in your opinion, the facts 
presented justify the institution of suit. 

Second. I doubt the expediency of enforcing the payment of penalties for fail 
ure to pay the tax to which you particularly refer, to wit, legacy and succession 
taxes. 

Third. It is proper that notice should be given to the collectors not to receive 
payment in cases embraced in Mr. Sanborn’s contract, it being understood that his 
contract relates to claims which are not of record in any of the collectors’ oflices. 

Fourth. The contract provides that payment shall be made of the entire amount 
collected to the Secretary of the Treasury, who pays outof thesame the amount due 
to Mr. Sanborn. You will, therefore, hand over all sums received by you, whether 
received on suit, by compromise, or voluntary payment to Mr. Sanborn, who is 
accountable to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I have verbally requested Mr. Sanborn to cause copies of his contract to he made 
for your use. 

I am, very respectfully, 
E. C. BANFIELD 

Solicitor of lreaxsury 
GEORGE Buiss, Jr., 


United States Attorney. New York. 


By these orders, verbal instructions, and letters of the Treasury 
Department, the whole machinery of the Internal Revenne and Law 
Departinents of the Government was placed at the absolute com- 
mand of Sanborn to effect his purposes. How diligently, eflectively, 
and profitably (for Sanborn) they “plied theirvocations” may be 
judged of by the amounts collected. Mr. Bliss testities that his com 
missions of 5 per cent. on those coming from taxes imposed upon leg 
acies, successions, and incomes alone amounted up to January 1, 1874, 
to $3.300: therefore the gross amount collected from this source must 
have heen $65,000. 

Had Hawley examined the books of his office he doubtless would 
there have found one provided by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 


| 1266, in which was ordered to be kept, and unquestionably was kept, 


the name of every estate from which taxes ow legacies and succes- 
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sions were due. That the book was there, and that these records 
were kept in it, is proved by the intimate knowledge of Coughlin, 
who had been an assistant assessor in the office at New York up to 
May, 1873, with the subject generally, and particularly with the 
estate of the late Mr. John J. Phelps, of that city. 

There was no sufficient inducement, however, for Mr. Supervisor 
Hawley or his assistants to collect these taxes until Sanborn appeared 
in the district with his 50 per cent. contract and the orders of the Sec- 
retary. Itis true that under them the Government would only receive 
one-half the amount cellected, yet Sanborn would receive the other, 
Ife was a liberal employer, as is shown by his paying Coughlin 124 per 
cent, on collections made by him, and Bliss 5 per cent., without even 
bringing a suit in any case, upon the whole amount. It would not 
have been profitable for Mr. Bliss to have instituted a suit in any case, 
as then he could have taken but 2 per cent. Sanborn paid him better 
wages for less work. It is not a violent presumption to assume that 
he would pay others at the same rate he paid Coughlin for similar 
services, but this is virtuously and indignantly denied, yet the extreme 
diligence and activity of Hawley and his subordinates, when one-half 
of the amount collected was to go to Sanborn, as compared with 
their inactivity and lack of vigilance when the whole sum collected 
would have gone into the Treasury is not altogether inexplicable. 

How much was collected by these confederates from individuals and 
firms charged with the evasion of laws and frauds upon the laws for 
the collection of internal revenue upon spirituous and fermented 
liquors, &c., | have not time particularly to inquire. They did not, 
however, confine their rapacity to cases included in Sanborn’s original 
contract and the first amendment to it of October 30, 1872, for on the 
2th of April, 1873, there was placed in the Treasury the sum of 
$2,202.7 L inxes collected by them from the Buffalo, New York and Erie 
Railroad Company, and on the Ist day of July, 1873, the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company sent their check to the Treasury for 
$0,068. The one-half of both these amounts was paid to Sanborn. 
Neither of es was included in his contracts, yet on them he 
claimed , alleging they were covered by his amended con- 
30, 1872; and, as I have said, it was paid by the 
Treasury. An examination of his amended contract of October 30 
will show that not a railroad company is named in it. Either the 
chief officials of the Treasury Department knew they were not em- 
braced therein and were thus direct participants in these clear and 
undoubted eases of robbery, or they neglected and failed to make the 
simple examination required, which would have shown the fact that 
they were not included, thus convicting themselves of gross negligence 
and incapacity. Who will hesitate to say it was not something more 


and worse ? 
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Having thus tasted of railroad blood, Sanborn and his gang de- 
termined to further pursue them, and on the 7th day of July, 1873, 
he filed with the Secretary of the Treasury that list of five hundred 
wl ninety-three railroad companies, to which I have before referred, 
and had it made part of his original contract. [have already narrated 
the circumstances under which this was done, and that it included 
the names of companies which had never built a mile of road or 
created a dollar of indebtedness, although Sanborn testified they were 
all indebted to the Government for taxes on dividends and interest 
paid on bonds, which they withheld and refused to pay. I have now 
toadd that in addition to this wholesale perjury, he was guilty of dis- 
tinct, willful, and specific perjury in this: that in the list thus filed 
and sworn to by him on the 7th day of July, 1873, was included the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company; although Sanborn on the 
very day he made oath to the list, to wit, on the Ist day of July 1873, 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury stating that the com- 
pany had on that day paid to him the sum of $9,668, being the full 
amount due the Government as interest or other causes! It is ad- 
mitted that on that day he had no right to collect or receive it, and 
that he demanded it, or his agents did for him, without shadow of 
authority, in order that the Treasury might be defrauded of one-half 
of it. It was paid, and he knew it when he swore to and filed the 
general list, considering perjury of little consequence so that it filled 
his purse. 

Time will not permit me to examine their proceedings generally 
with reference to railroad companies. The case of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company will serve as an illus- 
tration. 

That this company was largely indebted to the Government was 
well known to the revenue officers in New York from the year 1869 
to the time of settlement. The reason why this company did not 
pay was, that owing to the conflicting decisions of the then Comnis- 
sioner of the Internal Revenue, General Pleasonton, it was impos- 
sible to determine the amount. Being thus known and of record in 
the revenue office, it was excluded from the contract between Sanborn 
and the Treasury Department. The probable amount due was well 
and generally known to be about $100,000, The company was willing 
and ready at all times to pay when the amount due was ascertained 
and asked for. There was no special incentive for Mr. Supervisor 
Hawley to cause the collection to be made. He was working ata 
fixed salary and cared little for extra labor. When it became possi- 
ble to have this case included in Sanborn’s contract all was quickly 
changed. He became sensitively alive to the vast importance of set- 
tling the amount due and collecting it. Suddenly it became vastly 
more important that the Government should receive $50,000 than it 


had ever been before the making of the Sanborn contract that ; 
should get $100,000, which Hawley might have received at any tino 
had he attended to his duty. 


scarcely broad enough in its terms to embrace this case. By it they wer 
directed to assist him in the examination of the records; 


erates if the first order was obeyed. 
chusetts, was equal to the emergency. 
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The first general order of Secretary BOUTWELL to supervisors and 


collectors, dated the 3d of February, 1973, under which Hawley an« 


his subordinates had heretofore been doing Sanborn’s bidding, w 


as 


; : just what 
Hiwley did not desire to do in this particular case, since it was there 


of record, and hence Sanborn could not lay his hands on it. This was 
embarrassing ; 


it was to be a clear loss to Sanborn and his confed- 
But Sanborn, being from Mass, 
Were not Messrs. BouTwe tt. 
Richardson, Sawyer, and Banfield all from the same State, and a)| 
his fast friends ? Did not and would not Mr. Secretary Richardson 


-? 


sign any and everything “by way of routine” which was ever pre- 
sented to him; so what more easy or natural than to obtain a new 
order which would cover this rich prize, not into the national Treas- 


ury, but into the capacious pocket of John D.Sanbern! It was had 
for the asking; and here it is: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1873 
To Supervisors and Collectors of Internal Revenue: 
You are requested to assist John D. Sanborn, of Boston, in the examination of 


such cases of alleged violations of the internal-revenue laws as he may ask for your 
co-operation. 


Mr. Sanborn is acting under an appointment from the Treasury Department, and 
may need some aid and information from your district for the purpose of verifying 
his claims. 

Please render him such assistance as he requires. 

Very respectfully, 
W. A. RICITARDSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mark the great and cunningly devised change. Under the order of 
Mr. BOUTWELL, of February 3, 1873, supervisors and collectors of in- 
ternal revenue were to assist Sanborn in the examination of oficial 
records in cases of alleged violation of the internal-revenue laws. 
Under this order of Mr. Secretary Richardson they were no longer 
contined to the official records, but were to assist Sanborn in the ex- 
amination of such cases of alleged violations of the internal-revenue 
laws as he might ask their co-operation in. 

This order covered every imaginable case; and immediately after 
it was issued Hawley, the supervisor, Stowe, the clerk, and Alden, the 
detective, proceeded to business, and within fourteen days from its 
date settled the account with the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Company, agreeing on $99,685.24 as the amount due theeGovern- 
ment. 

Mr. Odell, the treasurer of the company, testifies that the settle- 
ment was made on the 28th day of October, 1873; “that he never 
knew or heard of Sanborn in the case; that they settled directly 
with the officers of the Government; that the final settlement was 
made with Mr. Hawley, and that it was a pleasant and an amicable 
settlement.” The company contended that the delay in settlement 
having been caused by the conflicting decisions of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, General Pleasonton, they were not in fault, 
and on the next day, October 29, if was agreed that for the conven- 
ience of the company the payment should be postponed until the 5th 
day of January, 1874, on which day Mr. Odell, the treasurer, depos- 
ited the whole amount in a New York bank, and on the 6th of Janu- 
ary sent his check, No. 23332, payable to the order of Mr. Richardson, 
Secretary of the Treasury, for $99,655.24, in full settlement. 

This check reached the Secretary, by mail, on the 7th of January, 
and on the very. next day, January &, Sanborn, who was in New 
York, writes to the Secretary that Mr. Odell, the treasurer of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company, had paid to 
him the sum of $99,685.24, and had sent his check, No. 23332, for the 
amount. As Mr. Odell signed and mailed the check himself, and as 
no other person in New York knew of his having done so save Mr. 
Sloan, the then president of the company, he was naturally astounded 
that Sanborn, who was also in New York, but whom he had never seen 
or heard of in the transaction, should have known that he had drawn 
the check, had mailed it to the Secretary of the Treasury, and that it 
was for $99,625.24, and that its number was “23332,” all this knowl- 
edge having been gathered within twenty-four hours by the myste- 
rious Mr. Sanborn! There is but one key to the mystery, which is 
that Sanborn had his confederates in Washington as well as in New 
York; and if they served him for less wages than 12} per cent., his 
usual price for such services, he was neither just nor liberal. 

The leading Treasury officials here were both careful and solicitous 
that by no possibility should Sanborn be deprived of his 50 per cent. of 
this large sum, notwithstanding the fact that it was a matter of record 
that the sum was due the Government long before the contract was 
made with Sanborn; that he did nothing and was never known in 
its settlement and collection, which were made by the revenue oflicers 
in New York, and that, too, in the very office of the Government in 
that city. So determined were they that there should be no mistake, 
that on the 10th of January the check for the whole sum was handed 
to Sanborn, and by him deposited in this city to the credit of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. To save appearances Mr. Assistant Sec- 
retary Sawyer on the same day referred the matter to Mr. Solicitor 
Banfield for an expression of his views as to the propriety of paying 
one-half of it to Sanborn, This was a work of supererogation, as 
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Sanborn testifies and as the evidence shows that no claim of his was 
ever disallowed whether it was in his contract or not. On the 26th 
of January, 1874, Mr. Bantield filed one of his stereotyped opinions, 
and on it Sanborn received a draft for 349,482.62, and thus the infamy 
was consummated, this enormous sum being paid in a case which 
was of record, which the revenue officers at New York could have 
collected at any time by asking for it, and which they, and they 
alone, did finally settle and collect without the aid or assistance of 
Sanborn in any way or manner, but they did not do it until they 
knew that Sanborn would receive, by and through the connivance of 
the Treasury Oflicials at Washington, nearly $50,000 of the amount 
and the Government be defrauded of a like sum. 

Did my time permit it would be both useful and instructive to 
track Sanborn in his other operations under the contract in the city 
of New York. His relations with a lawyer named A. Goodrich Fay 
are suggestive. This individual seems to have been chietly useful to 
Sanborn in extorting money from unfortunates indicted for violating 
the revenue laws relating to the manufacture and sale of liquors, one 
of whom he coolly fleeced to the extent of $3,000, paying to the 
Government one thousand by way of settlement, although the United 
States district attorney, Judge Davis, testifies that “he thinks it 
very doubtful whether sufficient can be shown to satisfy a jury as to 
criminal intent,” and keeping two thousand for himself, (and San- 
born ?) although it does not appear that he ever rendered any other 
service than to suggest and have the settlement made. Sanborn was 
careful to get his “ pound of flesh” out of the $1,000 paid to the 
Government. 

This Fay is the same person who, at the sole suggestion and request 
of Sanborn, was here at Washington created a Treasury agent, or 
more technically “ detective,” and as such went to Europe, traveling 
about in princely style fora short time at a cost of over $3,000 to the 
Government, getting up evidence in cases embraced in Sanborn’s 
contracts. His monthly accounts with the items of his expenses 
would be illustrative of the luxurious habits of “Treasury detect- 
ives.” After reading the evidence touching him and his practices, 
the suggestion arises that hereafter he should be named “A Culprit,” 
instead of A. Goodrich Fay. It would more fittingly designate him. 

John D, Cougblin, too, who so cleverly hoodwinked the executor of 
the estate of the late Mr. J.J. Phelps and induced him to pay nearly 
$15,000 for Sauborn’s benefit, when he innocently and naturally 
thought he was paying it into the Treasury, is an instructive study. 
His adroitness in this case shows him to be the equal of his master, 
Sanborn, in all the qualities of a detective, and on the score of econ- 
omy it is to be deplored that the Government refused his offer made 
in the spring of 1873, to make all collections in cases such as were 
embraced in Sanborn’s contracts for the relatively low price of 15 
per cent. It is true he was not from Massachusetts, it is unfortunate 
he had no personal relations with Messrs. BOUTWELL, Richardson, 
Sawyer, or Banfield, had it been otherwise his application might 
have received at least the courtesy of an answer, which it did not; 
still he had qualifications for the place ; he had been in the internal- 
revenue service for years, knew all about legacies and successions, 
and his entire success in the Phelps case demonstrates his great ca- 
pacity. The testimony of the gentleman from New Jersey [Hon. W. 
W. PHELPS] would seem slightly to indicate that his veracity might 
possibly be questioned under certain circumstances, but even in men- 
dacity he is not greatly the inferior of Sanborn. Why his services 
at 15 per cent. for the same purposes were rejected, and those of San- 
horn at 50 per cent. were accepted and retained, is one of the many 
mysteries of this case. Time may solve it; the report of the com- 
mittee fails to do so. 

However loth to do so, 1 am compelled to quit New York and follow 
Sanborn to other scenes—to Philadelphia and Washington. 

In the former city his efforts were abortive, made so for the reason 
that there chances to be in that revenue district a supervisor who not 
only understands his whole duty, but who has the courage and hon- 
esty to perform it. Sanborn engaged the services of an agent, and 
through him was preparing to engage in operations similar to those 
described in Boston and New York, but the officers of the revenue 
were met by the stern veto of Mr. Supervisor Tutton, forbidding them 
to render any assistance to contractors under the enactment of May 8, 
1872. In his district taxes of every description were of record in the 
offices of the supervisor and collector, and by his vigilance and integ- 
rity his district was spared the degradation of being ravished and 
robbed for the benefit of John D. Sanborn. I know Mr. Tutton per- 
sonally and well; for years he was the revenue assessor of my own 
district in Pennsylvania, and :his whole conduct in this matter is in 
strict accordance with my high estimate of his character as an officer 
and a gentleman. 

In Washington Sanborn organized his forces and machinery to make 
his raid on the Western States, and for that purpose engaged the 
services of one Otis F. Presbrey, who had been in the revenue service 
from 1862 down to 1872, and of Frank M. Green, who had entered the 
same service in 1869 as clerk to Presbrey, who was then supervisor at 
Richmond, Virginia. He came to this city in 1870 and acted as assist- 
ant assessor of the District for five months. These gentlemen were 
law partners when Sanborn engaged their services. In order to gain 
them credence in their proposed excursion westward each obtained 
in some mysterious manner, either through some friend of his inside 
or outside the Treasury, a quasi commission from Secretary Richard- 
son. It is in the following language: 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1873 
Sir: You are requested to assist Frank M. Green, esq., who has been employed 


to assist in collecting claims in favor of the United States for internal-revenue 
taxes which have been withheld, in the examination of official reeords, and by 
allowing him to make examination of the same in such cases as he may call upon 
you for assistance. , 


Very respec tfully, 


WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
To the SUPERVISORS AND COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Armed with this missive, which Green candidly testifies he knew 


conferred no authority whatever, they departed for the scene of their 
operations, claiming under it everywhere that they were special 
agents of the Treasury Department, and by virtue of it obtaining 
permission to examine all books, papers, and documents in every rev- 
enue oflice they entered. 
olis and Saint Louis Railroad Company, Green collected 36,090, repre 
senting in addition that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. 


Under it in one case, that of the Indianap- 


Douglass, had examined the list, ascertained the delinquency, and 
This was undoubtedly a case of 


was grabbed by Green for Sanborn, who on the 3d of February of 
this year received his one-half of it, to wit, $3,045. 7 

Green testifies that under this commission” they collected about 
$132,000, of which Sanborn received 50 per cent., or $66,000, and he 
and his partner, Presbrey, were paid at the rate of 25 per cent. on their 
collections, or, say, $33,000. How much more these industrious and 
well-paid gentlemen would have collected for themselves, Sanborn, 
and the Government, it is difficult to estimate. ‘They were in the full 
tide of success when, unfortunately for them and him but fortunately 
for the Government, this investigation was instituted. Green was 
at Indianapolis when the news of the proceedings here reached that 
city. How he was affected by it and what he said and did when eon- 
fronted by his crime is so graphically narrated under oath by Mr. 
King, who is deputy collector at Indianapolis, that 1 will read it: 

Mr. Green remained there several davs, and while he was there the first knowl 
edge or intimation which was had that he was anything else than what he said (a 
special agent of the Treasury Department) was in the newspaper dispatches in 
reference to the Sanborn contract business. He wasin the oflice the day that these 
dispatches were first published, and I talked to him about the matter at once, as 
soon as he came in. He denied emphatically that there was any such contract as 
the dispatch stated, by which Sanborn was to collect delinqueut taxes and to get 50 
ver cent. on the amount. I told him I thought the statement came very straight 
rhe dispatches said that the matter had been reported by Mr. Beck and ‘Lr. Fos 
TER, a sub-committee of the Committee on Ways and Means, the committee which 
had charge of the Internal Revenue Department, and they gave his name as one 
of the parties who were interested. He said that Mr. Beck and Mr. Fosrer never 
made any such report, and never would make such a report; that there was not 
any truth in it; that he was not the Mr. Green who was spoken of there at all; and 
denied it as emphatically as he could; so that I almost felt ashamed of myself for 
insinuating anything different, and I let the matter drop. ; 

Had his nmomediate fate been that of Ananias and Sapphira if 
would have been as fitting and deserved! 

From the evidence it is shown that the whole amount collected un 
der the Sanborn contracts is $427,036.49, of which sum he has been 
paid 50 per cent., or $213,518.24. 

I have thus endeavored, Mr. Speaker, very hurriedly I know, and 
most imperfectly I fear, to track this man John D, Sanborn and his 
confederates in office and out in the different fields of their operations. 

Those who would know of them with greater accuracy and particu 
larity must read the evidence accompanying the report. It is proot 
positive of such villainy, corruption, and fraud on the part of some, 
and of such imbecility and incapacity on the part of others, who by 
their high official positions were made the sworn guardians of the 
rights and interests of the Government and therefore of the people, 
as have never before in my judgment disgraced and dishonored any 
administration. 

The relation which the Secretary of the Treasury bears to the whole 
transaction, as shown by the testimony of others and as admitted by 
himself, is unfortunate, humiliating, and indeed pitiable. His only 
excuse for the crimes and wrongs committed under these contracts 
and his own orders is that of total, absolute, helpless ignorance of 
everything which has ever been done by him or through him .in 
relation to this matter. Had he been achild unborn he could searcely 
have known less. He admits and pleads ignorance. I charge inea 
pacity and imbecility. He doubtless would be shocked by a charge 
of corruption. I assert that he who permits crime to be committed 
when he has the power and it is his sworn duty to prevent it is not 
free from gravest censure. 

What, sir, is or rather should be the Secretary of the Treasury ? 
The great husbandman of this land; with brain big enough, will 
strong enough, and powers so developed and matured as to fit him to 
garner the vast resources of the Republic, that they may be used for 
its growth, its comfort, its honor, and its glory. 

Who may dare assert that he who now holds that high place has 
ever exhibited a quality or done an act tending to any one of theseends? 

During the great financial storm of last year which swept over the 
land and shook it to its very center, what words of cheer, of counse}, 
or advice were heard from that source? And even now when all 
around us are the evidences of its wrath, he moves on in his imbecil 
ity, making no sign whereby the pathway to financial prosperity may 
be regained. 

O, sir, when I think of the great office and of its vast powers and 
responsibilities, when I remembet that of the Great Dead it was first 
held by Hamilton, of whom Webster has said immortally that “he 
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smote the rock of the national resonrees and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth; he touched the dead corpse of the Public 
Credit and it sprang into life;” and last by Chase, who during the 
dark night of civil war moved a very pillar of fire, I am ferced to 
exclaim that the place once held by giants now serves as the hiding- 
place of a pigmy! 

For Mr. Sawyer, his assistant, and Mr. Banfield, his solicitor, even 
the poor excuse of ignorance and imbecility is wanting. That there 
is crime and guilt and outrage and wrong they both admit; and 
the chief endeavor of each is, as the testimony clearly and painfully 
shows, to fasten them on the other. For myself and for all others I 
doubt not who have read and weighed the testimony, the decision is 
easily made—they are both alike guilty, there being no appreciable 
difference in favor of either. 

In conclusion, sir, for myself, for those whom I have the honor im- 
mediately to represent, and I will venture to say for all honest men 
everywhere, of every political creed, | have to thank the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and each end every member of it, for the man- 
ner in which they have probed this festering sore to its very quick. 
Their burning words of censure and condemnation are of blistering 
foree and will brand the guilty for all'the years to come. I could 
have wished they had felt themselves justified in going just one step 
farther—that is, to have recommended their impeachment. 
House, when the evidence was heard, would have ordered the charges 
to have been presented to the Senate, and that conviction would have 
surely followed, 1 do not doubt. Thus the almost unanimous wish 
of this House as expressed by the unanimous report of its committee 
would have been accomplished, and the universal prayer of the peo- 
ple, as it comes up to us through the press and other sources, would 
have been heard and granted. Being removed from office by im- 
peachment, they would have been rendered forever incapable of again 
abusing and betraying high trusts and responsibilities. 

That the President should so stubbornly resist this united demand 
of the whole people it is difficult to understand. He is not always so 
defiant in attitude when a demand for a removal comes from a par- 
ticular and proper quarter, for within a few hours, without word or 
warning, when in the witness-box attempting to tell and explain the 
whole truth, where he needed the sympathy and support of all who 
desire fair and honest dealing, a member of the board of public works 
in this District was stricken down by a blow and his head cast into 
the basket. 

Is his fate to be a warning to others who may err in the same di- 
rection, or will the President, when called upon by the whole people, 
decapitate those who are shown to be unfit and unworthy ? 

Were L his personal or political friend IL would urge him so to act 
that his own good name might not be tarnished and his high place be 
brought into discredit and dishonor by his seeming willingness not 
alone to screen, but also to defend and uphold, those who have for- 
feited the confidence and respect of the whole people. 

But, sir, this question is not to be finally decided either here or now. 
There is another and a more august tribunal, made up of the honest 
men of every political faith, before which and by which these cases 
will be tried and decided. I have yet to learn that they will uphold 
crime or shield its defenders. 


Development of the Resources of the Country. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES §S. BIERY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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’ 
June 9, 1874, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the substitate for the bill (1. R. No. 1246) to establish at the seat of Government 
a Department of Manufacture and Mining, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BIERY said: . 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On January 19 last I introduced a bill for the estab- 
lishmentofa Department of Manufacture and Mining. Being referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures, the following substitute has been 
agreed upon by that committee: 


A bill to extend and prescribe the duties of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the officer in charge of the Bureau of Statistics, in the 
Treasury Department. shall be known as the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, and 
shall perform all the duties, exercise all the powers, receive the same salary,.and 
be entitled te all the privileges conferred on the director of said Bureau as provided 
by the thirteenth section of the act approved July 28, 1866, entitled “An act to pro- 
teet the revenues, and for other purposes.” 

Sec. 2. That in addition to the duties of the officer in charge of the Bureau of 
Statistics, in the Treasury Department, prescribed by the thirteenth section of said 
aot, it shall be the further duty of said chief, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to prepare and snbmit annually te Congress a statement of the rates 
of wages paid to workmen employed in the leading industries of the several States, 
the wholesale prices of leading articles of merchandise in the principal markets of 
the country, and the prices of the principal articles of subsistence and domentio nse, 
including house rent, together with similarinformation in regard to the same indus- 
tries and articles in other countries so faras practicable ; and it shall be the further 
duty of said officer, annually, to collect, digest, and arrange, for the use of Con- 
cress, the statistics of the railroad and canal companiesof the United States, show- 
ng, respectively, the quantity and kind of freight transported and the number of 
passengers carried during the year, the casualties occurring to passengers and em- 


That this | 


ployés, separately, and all such other information concerning said railroad and cana} 
companies as will present a full exhibit of their condition and operation. 

Sec. 3. That in collecting statistics concerning the sources of raw material. ». 
directed in said act of July 28, 1866, the said chief shall embrace all kinds of yay 
material, whether of a vegetable, mineral, or animal character, distinguishing |)... 
tween foreign and domestic; and the statistics relating to the exchanges with t},, 
producing regions of the country as designated in said last-mentioned act shall cor, 
prise and include statistics of commodities transported to and from regions pro- 
ducing raw material as aforesaid, embracing both manufactured goods and raw 
materials entering into the same, and also the cost of transportation, 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the further duty of said chief tocollect, digest, and ay. 
range, for the use of Congress, so far as may be practicable, the statistics of the trary 
between the several States and Territories of the United States, exhibiting sepa 
rately the quantities, value, and kind of freight transported over railroads, cana|s 
lakes, and rivers, and also by sea coastwise. And the expenditures necessarily jy 
curred by the Bureau in obtaining and preparing for Congress the statistics eo) 
templated by this act shall be defrayed, on the order and approval of the Secretar, 
of the Treasury, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, th. 
sum not to exceed, during any year, $10,000 in addition to the allowance now mai 
for the expenses of said Bureau, and all laws and part of laws inconsistent he: 
with are hereby repealed, 

Sec. 5. That the sum or $10,000 is hereby appropriated from the Treasury of { 
United States for the purposes herein named for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, 

In addition to the collection and convenient arrangement of valy- 
able statistics touching the mining and manufacturing industries of 
this country, it seemed to me to be desirable that a Bureau should |, 
organized which should exercise a fostering care over the mining and 
manufacturing industries of the nation. Upon careful examination 
and due reflection, however, as to the amount of expense which such 
a department would entail, and in view of the necessity of the 
strictest economy in our public expenditures, it appeared to be at 
present an impracticable though not unimportant proposition. That 
there should be some means provided calculated to aid in the satis- 
factory adjustment of the contlicting views and claims of the different 
sections of this broad land concerning the subjects of tariff, free 
trade, capital and labor, transportation, and other matters entering 
into the development of our varied resources asa nation, and exercise 
a watchful care over our mining and manufacturing industries, there 
can be no doubt. But for the present, and until such time when we 
shall be able to bear the expense better than now, it is propose:| 
simply to extend and more clearly define the duties of the officer in 
charge of the Bureau of Statistics, which would very materially aid 
us in this direction. 

The act of July 28, 1866, which established this Bureau, and in the 
thirteenth section prescribes the duties of its head, says : 

It shall be the further duty of said director— 

That being then the name of its chief officer— 
to collect, digest, and arrange for the nse of Congress, the statistics of the manu 
factures of the United States, their localities, sources of raw material, markets, 
exchanges with the producing regions of the country, &c. 

By consultation with the present efficient oflicer at the head of this 
Bureau, | am informed that in attempting to execute this law it is 
found to lack perspicuity. “Raw material”—what is meant by this 
phrase as it it stands in the act? Shall it comprise only the natural 
ores in the mine, the timber in the forest, the cotton on the tree, the 
grain in the sack, and the cane in the brake; or shall it include also 
materials which have undergone processes of manufacture to some 
extent, but enter into other manufactures as raw material, such as pig- 
iron, steel, cotton in the shape of yarn, &c.? These may be manufac- 
tures in one locality, but really are raw materials in another. If the 
designation of “raw material” is uncertain, how much more uncer- 
tain under these circumstances must be the “sources of raw mate- 
rial?” In addition to these uncertainties, the act of 1866 is entirely 
silent as to whether any notice shall be taken distinguishing between 
raw material imported from foreign countries and that produced in 
our own country. To render this part of the law more explicit, the 
proposed bill provides in section 3 that all kinds of raw material shall 
be embraced, whether of a vegetable, mineral, or animal character, 
and that the foreign shall be distinguished from the domestic. 

Raw materials and their sources being clearly defined, the exchanges 
with the producing regions which are required to be reported by 
the act of 1866 will become very clear as to its meaning, especially 
when this bill in the same section provides that— 

The statistics relating to the exchanges with the producing regions of the country 
asdesignated in said * * * act shall comprise and include statistics of commod 
ities transported to and from regions producing raw materials entering into the 
sune, and also the cost of transportation. 

The provision of the present law governing expenses is that “ the 
expenses of the Bureau of Statistics for clerical service, publica- 
tion of reports, stationery, books, and statistical periodicals and 
papers required by the Burean, shall be defrayed,” &c., thus limiting 
and specifying the particular items of expense to be paid. This was 
ail well enough so long as the Government had in office thousands of 
Vigilant revenue assessors all over the land, who had power and au- 
thority to pry into the very minutest details of every species of 
employment and investment of capital, especially during the time 
when the income tax was in force; but now that such aid is denied 
the officer at the head of this Bureau, he must either obtain his data 
by personal solicitation, as much as his time will allow, incurring 
expense of travel, or leave the facts ungathered and his report incom- 
plete and unreliable; and yet the present law does not allow one 
cent Tor necessary expenditures in collecting data. For this defect 
and to pay the additional expense of printing it is proposed to allow 
the payment of necessary expenditures not to exceed $10,000 per 
year, which the Chief of the Bureau says is sufficient. 

One more point in respect to the modification which this bill pro- 








poses to effect in the existing law, and I shall proceed to diseuss 
matters incident to the development of our resources, to aid which 
is the purpose of this bill. 

The act of 1866 having designated the chief officer in charge of 
this Bureau “director,” and put his salary at $3,500, the act of July 
%), 1868, abolished the office of Director of the Bureau of Statistics, and 
transferred its duties to the special commissioner of the revenue. 
Since that the officer in charge of this Bureau has been without legal 
name, though he is-popularly known as Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, and his salary has been cut down to $2,500, The director had 
the important duty to perform of keeping the registry and numbering 
of American vessels, and no ship could leave port without first ob- 
iaining its number from him. Since the abolition of the oflice of 
direetor, the Chief of the Burean of Statistics has been performing 
this duty of the office also, although no law exists whereby he could 
be compelled to do it. 

Lsubmit that with the additional duties with which this bill pro- 
poses to charge this office his salary should be put as high at least 
as wasthat of the director, and this the first section of the bill pro- 
poses todo. I wish to say that in my opinion there is no Govern- 
ment employé in the city of Washington who is paid so small a 
salary for the invaluable service which this oflicer renders as is he. 
With the extra labor which he is now performing in order to obtain 
reliable statistics he ought to have $3,500 per year. ; 

No doubt objection will be made to this bill both on the ground of 
its provision to appropriate money and on the ground thet it seeks to 
pry into men’s private business. Nothing could be more foreign to 
its purpose than the latter. No power is given the chief to send for 
persons and papers, nor indeed is any one compelled to divulge his 
business secrets to him unless he voluntarily chooses to do se, and 
this is the course suggested by that officer. Under this bill much 
valuable information will be collected respecting the localities, mag- 
nitude, quality, and accessibility of our mineral deposits, and some 
approximation will be arrived at what it costs us annually for their 
transportation more than we should pay. So with agricultural prod- 
ucts, including timber and lumber. Statistics relating to the impor- 
tation and place of production of hides, tallow, and horns, peltry and 
furs, and the cost of their transportation will begathered, showing 
in What state of preparation for man’s use they are shipped. Certainly 
no one having at heart the highest good for the greatest number can 
object to a project aiming at such valuable results. 

Just at this time authentic figures on this subject are eagerly sought 
after. The mode of transporting to market at the cheapest possible 
rates southern and western produce has become a great national ques- 
tion, and calls for wise and judicious legislation. Both those sec- 
tions of our country have such a predominant production of raw ma- 
terial, which is consumed by other sections of our own nation and by 
other peoples, and the distance of the transportation of these ma- 
terials has become so great and the mode of carrying them so expen- 
sive, that after paying the public carrier very little of their value 
remains to remunerate the producer for his toil and capital invested. 
In speaking of the produce of the Western States, I beg to refer to the 
statement of Mr. Grosvenor, of Saint Louis, as contained in the report 
of the sixth annual meeting of the National Board of Trade, held in 
Chicago in October, 1873, page 111. He says: 





Gentlemen, the topic before us concerns a surplus of agricultural products in 
the interior States demanded for consumption by the people of the sea-board and 
of other countries. The interior eleven States—the States of the Mississippi 
Valley—embracing 1,100,000 square miles and a population already of 15,300,000— 
well-nigh half of the whole population of the United States—and 44,000,000 acres 
of farming lands, producing in the aggregate, 1,000,000,000 bushels of cereals eack 
year, the surplus of which exceeds 300,000,000 bushels, and exceeds in tonnage 
4,000,000 tons. The movement of that surplus toward the consumer is the prob- | 
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lem of the age for this country. It a prob the solution of which can no 
longer be deferred The events of this very month foree upen us the understand 
ing of the fact that the interest of t people of the Northwest 


. 
must At last be 


cousidered. 

And further on, on the same page, he says: 

Mr. President and gentlemen, the time 
or See every manufacturer, as well as every rin this country 
must realize that this, if it ever was, is no longer a local question. Itis a question 
which affects directly nearly one-half of the whole people of the United State sas pro 
ducers. It also equally affects the other half, the people of the sea-board States. thu 
manufacturers, and their employés, first as consumers of the prodnets, and next by 
reason of the fact that prosperous agricultural communities can and will consum 
the more largely of the products of the manufacturing States. The moment that 
agriculture in these Western States is ce presse dl, that moment vou find the prod 
of the manufacturing States are consumed in a smaller measure: that moment t 
investment of capital in all manufacturing becomes less protitable; that mom 
the investment of capital in allthe railway enterprises of the country becomes | 
profitable ; that moment distress seizes capital, and all the busit 
country begin to feel the blow. 

If the production of agricultural commodities were the only eapa 
bility of this great internal region, and the question presented itself 
nakedly whether it should be transported in a raw state to Eastern 
and European markets or remain a drug on the hands of the pro 
ducer, then it would be most inexcusable indeed to defer for one day 
the most ample provision for the cheapest possible transportation of 
this produce. And notwithstanding the suggestions which I may 
make as I proceed in my remarks, there is no doubt but that, in order 
to bring to market at as cheap a rate as possible the marketable pro- 
duce of every description of this great inland country, the most prac 
ticable and speedy means should be provided. 

But as our western domain is blessed not only with fabulous agri 
cultural capabilities, but also with the most famous deposits of min 
erals, such as the iron and copper mines of Northern Michigan; Pilot 
Knob and Iron Mountain in Missouri; the lead mines of Galena, Ili- 
nois ; the block coal of Indiana; the great breadth of other mineral 
lands all over the Mississippi Valley, less known to fame: and,in ad 
dition to these, can proudly boast of dense forests of all the useful 
kinds of timber, and having a net-work of railroads and navigable 
streams affording the most ample means of shipment, it seems to me 
that no land on earth is so well caleulated to manufacture its own raw 
material on the soil from which it is taken as is this locality. If the 
enterprise of its energetic inhabitants were to be turnedin this diree- 
tion a home market right at the door of the farmer would be assured, 
and instead of shipping his grain from twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred miles eastward on rail, and then three thousand miles across the 
Atlantic Ocean, for the purpose of feeding the man who makes his 
hoe, the husbandman would earry his grain on his own axle to the 
man who would be employed in the workshop, and save the enor- 
mous expense of transportation, 

Sir, here is one of the greatest blunders which this country ean pos 
sibly commit—the exportation of her raw material to England, three 
thousand miles removed from us, there to be manufactured into goods 
and retransported to us in the shape of goods and wares, compelling 
our people to bear transportation both ways and paying the manu 
facturer a handsome protit, while at the same time he is drawing from 
us largely the breadstutis necessary to feed his operatives. Why ship 
our raw material across the sea to be turned into goods and wares for 
us? Why ship our grain there to feed the operatives? Is it cheaper 
for us to do this than to bring the operative into our midst and let 
him consume the same food here and give us the benefit of his labor? 

The following table will show the amount of breadstuffs and raw 
material which were exported from the United States during the 
month ending January 31, 1873 and 1874, and the seven months end- 
ing 1873 and 1874, as shown by the monthly statistical report for 
January, 1874: 
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Domestic exports for the seven months ending January 31, L*74., 








Month ending Jann- 


Quantities. Values, 





‘ ve Seven months ending Month ending Janu- Seven months ending 
Commodities. | ary Jl— January 3l— ary 3l— January Jl— 
1874. 1873. | 1874. 1873. 1874. 1873. 1874. 1873. 
BREAD AND BREADSTUFFS: - - - ; 
Cee ls Le eidenadhannuwe bush. .! 9 976 12. 127 ON? 373 334, 566 £1. 380 $6 33 #160, 688 F213, 0-4 
ESSE EEE PETA I ae ene Ibs..| 1,098,748 | 1,042,135 | 6,087,426 | 7, 028,215 | 67, 329 60, 741 Mid, S73 417, 7357 
i dated ewnns eee a at al Re A oe i ok ae bush..| 1,728,740 | 2, 232,356 | 18, 249,094 | 26, 708, 563 1, 401, 635 1,451, 440 | 11,216,994 16, 573, 7 
Tee i hale cele bbls.. ys 26, OOO S22, 445 232, 260 | 2,412 VO, O77 ~15, Or mit ) 
Nee oe abee Radbeseceenest eeneéa bush 13, 129 529, 311 305, 219 15, 262 871 225, 272 i 
i eM eS ae eke ammevenceeinach ene kwh bush.. 6 997, B13 335, 716 123, 408 3S 943, 748 wi, 
IRI IE a in a ackaerbacveneawne bbls. 497 56, 055 4, 801 133, RRL 3 Oi 867, 044 17, 247 
sink nena iwotnwnn ab meka oe bush. . | 792 | 3,118, 307 | 45, 823,549 | 25,933,768 | 8,772,154 3,910,429 64,583, 208 | 33, 300,273 
WRORG-TORE. cc ccc ceccceccccse De er ke re Se bbls. 345, 659 195,070 | 2, 336, 487 1,546,010 | 2, 584, 165 1,475, 607 | 16, 743, 221 11, 528, 234 
on avnenc acon eunnthanesedebes cath see <éuiuseniseccesasnans|nsercseneasriceess cesses 3, 627 39, O16 27i, LO 240, 037 
Maizena, farina, and all other preparations of breadstuffs used as ; 
SS widows a ekaw Se SN a A ee a sulewanent ddan wees wes | 12, 319 1%, 4 171, 842 25, 4 
COTTON, AND MANUFACTURES OF : | : 5 
Sea-island...... Nee ee ew Ce eee aoa Ibs... 621, 571 941,249 | 2,565,300 | 2, 163,128 126, 54s 161,490 | 1,065, 554 1.005, 551 
Ne eee og cccbc daeseneed<cseeaunsaedseocees Ibs. . 233, 637, 106 174, 168, 723 |716, 896, 626 608, 344, 280 | 35,1 mo 2 GOL, 384 1112, 647, 020 | 116, 019.1 
3 ae Hee ee eae eres Se yards... | 357, 464 189,930 | 2, 235, 547 1, 952, 769 Mj, Beit >, O30) sore, Tei eh, O54 
in as inh chedsemitenswia yards..! 2,173, 735 22875 | 7, 231, 784 », WS, 749 222, Oss 60, 972 901, 971 “68, S09 
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Domestic exports for the seven months ending January 31, 1874—Continned. 
































i a 
| Quantities. Values. 
| ~ - a 7 vn 
Cassmeodities | Month ending January | Seven months ending | Month ending January Seven months ending 
. 31— January 31— | 31— | January 31— 
| } 
= ae oe ta | a a 
1574. 1873 | 1874. 1873. 1874. 1873. 1874. 1873, 
| 
| | ae 
PROVISIONS: | 
BAe ONE DAMB....602cccesecsevces vere ovesensves bs 47,152,816 | 50, 390, 635 |187, 539, 649 | 146, 215, 180 | $4, 294, 331 | $4, 073, 982 |$17, 967, 237 | $12, 629, 724 
OT i Se , lbs 2114.941 | 4,134,215 | 17, 482,565 | 16,725,065 | | 169, 918 352, 485 | 1, 373, 937 1, 265, 044 
Butter pSnteweseesenwees seus oewese Ibs 216, 731 209, 563 | 2, 627,698 | 3,154, 717 | 64, 662 72, 649 617, 592 630, 519 
Cheese . cecal tale aed ale lad te ... lbs 3, 344, 807 2, 057, 590 | 64, 995, 913 | 52,717, 159 436, 100 | 266, 681 8, 279, 536 6, 696, Bag 
Condensed milk pene vaheieis - - she . lata s asalaeat di eas St alin 2,182 | 5, 209 | 38, 708 56, 327 
Egys alia ail iat tie - _— ‘ , doz ell 729 | 9, 203 | 6, 567 | 280 | 301 | 2, 546 2 97 
Fish, dried or smoked soe CWE 13, #37 8 856 | 76, 368 68, 965 | 66, 767 | 40, 949 | 363, 062 337, 091 
bis h fresh . . ; > ecaadan ‘ | we chveeee. hae Rl vinehunh nee | 33, 144 15, 295 
Fish, vickled : s : heated. ; ac ae 4, 702 1, 105 | 21, 163 | 10, 821 | 40, 077 7, 538 158, 240 66, 964 
Fish, other, cured : . ee lee a or ae Sever weeeue|consencanecs I icine Xideceiemaen hte | 43, 609 | 13, 051 644, 265 377, 055 
Lard <oawe wine Sane ecee ..-lbs 18, 520, 676 | 27, 733, 339 |115, 026, 432 |120, 990, 067 | 1, 686, 869 2, 446, 385 | 10, 275, 724 11, 129. 954 
Moats, preserved eer ee retake . nsleadueucastapbbecnenauns RCSD ee 110, 128 56, 233 496, 275 207. 5xi 
Oysters . cece ; es hie shee seens J-nercceeces aeeiasous | 23, 743 13, 004 | 118, 684 149, 026 
Pickles and sauces TT e° cose . cere eceseces leowccuecvesess eee ee wecens } 355 | 638 | 5, 612 Tall 
Pork - . lbs. 7, 760, 925 5, 64, 762 40), 111, 364 | 33, 787, 771 630, 001 448, 453 3,314,931 | 2 490 qx) 
fonleean 3 oe nal 1. 652 1. 660 27, 567 | 35, 607 | 3, 001 3, 152 41, 092 43. 305 
Potatoes Saale ai : bush 42, 548 35, 521 | 390, 212 368, 352 40, 220 | 38, 382 354, 877 349, 835 
Other vegetables eee oe i als lear becom Sees Swennerene Jee ecceeeeee 8, 025 | 2, 040 81, 556 65, O84 
Vegetables, prepared or preserved, a irbweees ose eguilaiveiaeiene leweceese .| 2,946 | 221 18, 386 8, 536 
Tallow Ibs..| 8,490, 849 | 7, 123, 099 | 58, 452, 641 | 39, 864, 356 664, 548 612,675 | 4,712,573 | 3, 583, 056 
TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF: | 
Leat ; : : ; — 16, 245, 969 | 16, 596, 568 |226, 651, 137 130, 995, 597 1,141,759 | 1,610,735 | 23, 111,916 14, 319, 323 
Shipped in cars and other land vehicles vacnbineens she wseuites ‘chbuneeweelusentecsense | eee es (incase 108, 188 542, 043 4, 114, 592 4, 933, 435 
Shipped in American vessels eke id ls Gea hoe had a : ; oi iene aie sais ewkea athe ae jrvreeee .---| 18, 911, 359 | 11, 923, 555 | 95, 622, 429 96, 351. 526 
Shipped in foreign vessels ; vn ; stein eteietatiel <q oineckeeeeennenedbacn le | 56 weirs berm Titania | 52, 738, 603 | 54, 800,023 296, 591, 349 | 262, 159, 529 
PD RG Side bk neh s oda Al esncae seb est coveKes bexkeknee anne  Widkg Ae Rees b6s Seb SNS See Een eenenee sapeege® 71, 758, 150 | 67, 265, 621 396, 328, 370 | 363, 444, 483 
; \ i j { 





And of all the domestic exports for that period over 250 per cent. was 
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same period the articles and quantities in the following table were im- 
shipped in foreign vessels, as the foregoing table shows. During the 


ported, of which nearly 275 per cent. was carried in foreign vessels: 
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Quantities. Values. 
— Month ending January | Seven months ending | Month ending January | Seven months ending 
ee 31— January 31— i January 31— 
1874. 1873. 1874. 1873. 1874. 1873. 1874. | 1873. 
| | 
seman | | | | | | 
COTTON, MANUFACTURES OF : 
I OR RENE os neticcksnsbund ceased enon’ sq. yards..| 3,996,138 | 5,444,782 | 11, 439,575 | 13,661,586 | $477, 758 $693, 264 | $1,291,144 | $1, 678, 241 
Printed, painted, or colored...........--..+---++-eseee- sq. yards | 3, 306, 768 | 3,931, 750 | 13, 033, 501 15, 179, 904 459, 919 | = 601, 439 | 1,778,011 | 3, 237, 371 
Hosiery, shirts, and drawers... [cunt ih cbee ween eeenmebad ove ts ; cebieaes aiiall sive deel arek ernie tit cee oe beeen Se | 833, 924 829, 384 2,450,600 | 2 932 6u5 
Foams Samia Genes, BG ooo. << sccncccccsccveccscvcesl sq. Vi ards.. 534, 878 | 889, 794 1, 121, 758 1, 667, 467 77, 993 } 27, 015 168, 169 241, 410 
Other manufactures of, note lsewhere ‘specific iia sak Citrheknéencalsneene sia sii ahah Ws he so Sp he seis in ie da I lk ea | 1,637,238 | 2, 461, 639 9, 297, 256 } 11, 965, 317 
Earthen, stone, and china ware...... Sb Sein edOb bias SeS shee ioe ews ee DS aaa eevee lL eseoeecenepeiienbebase see | 193, 613 | 468,058 | 3, 038, 408 | 3, 634, 856 
Fancy goods ee ee aE Sl a er eee ec haanckiae Doe atte comaahl a ae eae | 365, 745 342,123 | 2,294,635 | 3, 001, 564 
FLAX AND MANUFACTURES OF: | 
Flax, raw aeaeona’ -acnbhebesentsas seseeucea tons. -| 151 | 406 1, 769 | 3, 136 41, 539 84, 192 | 486, 567 798, 951 
Manufactures of, Ch. staeelécanddunbkamhhne thawinanen ihe dard lett wine ® Rtas |= sence cewcee|eenceeceeeee|eeeneeeeneee | 1,223,264] 1, 713, 240 , 396,329 | 9, 386, 795 
Other manufactures of, not otherwise specified.................... nett wee |eeeteneceeerleeeeewercees backiads imewe 285, 572 403, 764 | , 155, 985 | 2, 489, G92 
Fruits of all kinda, including nuts............... cece scenes lg ka phedeuas eds amie nataikaaamibehnie loeseeh snes 75, 973 713, 470 | 5,492, 777 5, 419, 314 
re EE SR os bon oes Kare Sones sebasehnanes ceewheses ee ee a a Jeewcccescncs 230 198 | 301, 179 1, 565, 611 1, 719, 520 
GLABB AND GLASSWAKE: | | | 
Cylinder, crown, or common window................... ..---lbs..| 2 742, 586 4,590, 371 | 19, 617, 577 | 29, 096, 943 | 133, 819 | 245, 793 1, 053, 320 1, 468, 0x6 
ee ee ee sq. feet. .| 8, 043 11, 152 17, 581 | 47, 095 3, 304 | 2, 534 | 7, 267 | 16, 964 
Fluted, rolled, or rough plate ....... pedngebeecscoseees ashe Bee 15, 888 1, 860 194, 907 | 233, 007 | 765 269 11, 351 | 2,714 
‘ast polished plate, not silvered....... evecnnbeuaadl sq. feet 150, 221 218, 608 1, 468,856 | 1, 495, 588 | 126, 591 124, 269 | 1, 103, 279 866, 023 
( ast polished plate, silvered...... Se sq. feet. | 146, 006 165,793 | 1,352,244 | 1,314, 061 67, 467 64, 140 | 514, 371 | 447, 57 
Other manufactures of...... th bea wk Peek ee oneesesnenewne lcd awas aoa pesh< Seb ware bees | iubaubhwentel Saskia aclveeemcate 81, 049 161,709 | 1,207,652 | 1, 469, 051 
IRON AND STEEL, AND MANUFACTURES OF 
PROUD. coushvesaen Siok peace Oia auMinaa i akc alee eat i es ase a a 15, 783, 847 | 22, 476,924 |145, 858, 153 |325, 845, 004 231, 209 | 341. 797 | 2, 414, 528 | 4, 544, 942 f 
IN os bonus shen danas eeeca ake Ee eS Seok lbs. | 1, 072 53, 071 | 328, 309 584, 75€ 77 1, 850 | 11, 967 26, G84 ; 
Bar-iron...... shiteee when eetevhetns kee bs b0000s caeanaeeanee lbs 3, 625, 405 | 14, 440,965 | 55, 455, 464 |107, 780, 823 | 139, 674 456, 610 2, 159, 274 3, 283, O77 ; 
CS REARS EN ALE EE ASE shinies intineer tenia ot 597 385, 364 | 102, 229 | 732, 787 66 13, 460 7, 214 | 31,314 
Band, hoop, and ac roll i I oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 88, 346 2,146,052 | 4, 049, 021 | 14, 597, 274 | 3, 541 72, 444 | 134, 823 496, 401 i 
i rs Oe a Pe. ..scvabnebeeke hen sahuedesWac lbs eeeess---~| 37%, 464, 939 | 25, 234, 388 1345, 904, 043 |......--.--- 861, 303 595,232 | 7, 306, 460 i 
Sheet-iron Dea setae Scien imaiaaiall tag ee cea, wish lbs..| 1, 402,620 | 3,218,695 | 9, 872,300 | 20, 122, 791 | 57, 632 107, 059 660, 063 | 900, G05 ; 
Old and serap iron kia eae ; Mahtveheies thee banawe tons 1, 192 9, 618 | 37, 962 | 153, 229 29, 545 271,591 | 1,125,336 | 4,949, 135 
pAb wanes enh Senens osenerewssagunebeatehthisekes : : , = éevanktadeGetbevennece’ loewe ec venens 10, 462 33, 006 | 126, 599 231, 959 
Anchors, ¢ ables ‘8, and c hains, OE Oe BN nc ses onedes isin oe 661, 635 967,104 | 4,708,531 | 7, 275, 468 | 39, 148 58, 150 | 290, 865 419, 395 
I Cente iy inthe nah ket nabipiessespeeunh ied <biphab Sekdes Sak uae nll siben aber nis talon dame tbesnnee beeen 94, 664 210,232 | 913, 968 782, 449 
Muskets, ‘pistols, rifles, and sporting MIND ic go 0 tvnkes Ken icp .onssnbA ied h=bkbas eM Bnet etnen ialabguswmenpeghesnessoesnes | 58, 745 45, 507 644, 004 | 566, 574 
rs rn a i i ME, 2 ss5an eens Cas on ehehs onae eee etths Rie ssbeeudetebenesaeehsbvaens | ar itn r¢ 199, 624 344,714 | 1,876, 809 2.311, 717 
Railroad bars or rails, SE i cnue skeet canéee bnwsescccescttscl ey Gee eee E BG OP mee 1nee, oom 201 1170, 839, 134 541, 770 412,059 | 5,510,985 4, 7%, 837 
RON. 16 coe pieids whee bets un sneRnn acne SU neh ReMi nee eek etine 6 Uchr eed breanelee seen eteebelecse inna beet seeeRansbes | 129, 656 | 181, 648 1, 097, 188 1, 393, 940 
ED c\wghvndatbiinks htracnsaatahwotnnenasbiachse <4 enbee niie beet Snead ae Da eb eens Si aah hasta: Shsacb eee wy 42, 856 76, 274 3386, 089 445, 695 
Saws ‘and i ala at a ee a lle tal eel ee siadicietaliihiaet aot adc a ae! 2, 240 | 7, 696 | 28, 138 247, 255 
Other manufactures of iron and stec l, not elsewhere SERRE. 00k oh onsen banc sabecccasdpennahscocascouges|osossecsesas 76, 162 | 564,221 | 4, 253, 138 4, 20s, 942 
LEAD, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 
ee WORE GREGEE xis cnscessvesee ith <apeebebhbain wns buat lbs 4, 716, 837 9, 072, 241 | 25, 029,196 | 46, 889, 485 230, 277 418,661 | 1,218, 026 2, 068, 002 
nn i i on oc et aw ake he bundend dd euubaesir Kee ieinn bande aaeeahies sJoeeerecccccclecrecccoeece 2, 653 487 | 25, 133 15, 213 
LEATHER, AND MANUFACTURES OF: | 
Ce Be calcite Ibs... 639, 005 953, 35: 5, 559, 260 6, 273, 887 | 425, 191 630, 833 3, 590, 603 4, 127, 211 
WW Gloves of kid, and all other , of skin or leather........ .doz. pairs. . 30, 503 36, 968 200; 909 343, 369 | 219, 368 256,563 | 1, 839, 629 2, 211, 909 
i Other manufactures of DN I a a ee Eis gt 35, 758 54, 802 559, 807 766, 173 
TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF | | 
Loaf...... Sates latinas ce aieedleias bidet tai Rice dl Ibs 569, 661 977,658 | 4,016,605 | 7,548,645 392, 889 603,031 | 2,614,319 | 4, 336, 200 
nit IR ee Gai niens dome ce ee ce Ssatbvs Caaborndn wwenss lbs 61, 985 65, 660 491, 723 512, 281 238, 278 214,415 | 1,670,215 1, 705, 663 
; ee IND DE nucinis vncuvnidiccdstcchsdutadskapanceationhréues shnbsnenheesahankkietie ahcnuaewss igkiswehenwns ' 3, 460 5, 579 | 29, 85u 27, 24 
; 
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Quantities. 


























| Values. 
| ; oe See 
Commodities. | Month « nding January} Seven months ending Month ending January | Seven months ending 
3l— January 31— | 31-- January 3l— 
— | pemanceineisinerieineiapmmneens seid tiated ce 
| ) 
| 1874. 1873. | is74. | 1873. | 1874. | 1873. 1874. wr 1873. 
P —— = I / | dati 
Woop, AND MANUFACTURES OF: | | 
Cabinet-ware, house furniture, and all manufactures of wood, not | 
elsewhere specified Petes SROReSGS nePbs JbR6 166005006 nb0 Shee ad wns cus teudese cer «x <1énhougsdedtelanodse cous telesebagencns« $49, 050 €87,072 | $841, R34 $939, 203 
Boards, deals, plank, joists, and scantling................. M feet.. 3, 263 | 5, 607 392, 797 | 596, 337 38, 133 | 66,580 | 4, 681, 651 6, 819. 160 
ShimgleS «0-00 eis eee cee nenee saesecceneeeeeteeeeeeeesene-M..| 972 | 1, 316 95, 736 | 68, 995 2, 535 2, 740 138 O18 | "153, 496 
Timber, sawed or hewn, wholly or in part................-......-- Lopenteeaneee Se canes La riada creases ceatgnien 6 | 2, 715 98, 685 159, 406 
Other lumber ........------++---++2e0-seeecee eee cence ence ceeeeeeee Aca QaUeaeSbetindaccaiedsefosesvecneecs snc a ahicetciee 3, 520 | 6, 685 237, 406 302, 842 
WooL, SHEEP’s, AND HAIR OF THE ALPACA, GOAT, AND OTHER LIKE i | 
ANIMALS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF: | | 
SEEDER EE OES Be ne ee Ibs..| 2, 487,252 | 4,948,791 | 20,391,383 | 48, 118, 084 492, 584 1, 223,516 | 3, 784,998 11, 759, 420 
Gi in ees Maen awdaeShsedushoekustoremioacdee sche itene a ae Boe oe ee 1,909,772 | 2,079,746 | 9,320,813 | 10, 229, 661 
Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks .............. Ibs. .| 160, 762 143,814 | 1,015, 093 / 129, 693 14, 36 12, 976 | 82, 229 | 130, 70! 
SGM -abadednsasesrtdinuban dinkdeencesteeckthen«ene aia teeta Si onbtsuenit inaruidia Rataie ackiine lascocenswndaleamendwesees 207, 012 206,195 | 1,059,178 | 1, 836, 405 
a Uk Th Mikes SUAde ene dks 4s6 CRS RENNES sk Renedendenerssnewe eats a wean a er nesecaciaccevenssess e@aes eeeak as 713 146 | 10, 937 | 4.479 
CIGER dockins cep eneccandnnene sdocccsevencseccssesosyeceBs FOROS: «! 255, 849 118, 576 2,061,941 | 2,481, 704 301, 6938 150,299 | 2,419,639} 2 712,397 
CEC... iarnsetentshins Loatgueadedonwebwaiue sq. yards. . 5,916,350 | 3,938,278 | 42,104, 334 | 40, 603, 493 1, 828, 393 | 1, 2s, | 12, 443,868 | 12, 025, 696 
Hosiery, ES EEE LE EEO RRS ee Leeasneoeeees eer Re re 6, 818 } a 5 3e2, GOS | SOO, 307 
Other manufactures of, not elsewhere specified...........0....-20-|-eeeeececncs|ecaccceccee- seca esteelabchiracdeal Balai ance aciay 417, 512 65 6° 77 4, 644, 005 5, 230, 308 
ZINC, SPELTER, OR TUTENAG, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 
De NE cai hes sha sndeansk pas bcus ddinccseduavesacsues iGintsbdccnese 775, 137 953,007 | 3,348, 895 |............| 44, 332 | 53, 670 | 174, 176 
DAP Wincxctibiirheevhtae 06 kécedtimanier Pate iui achat oie weasel Ibs. -| 119, 457 549,291 | 2,854,670 | 5, 047, 720 | 8, 879 | 35, 065 | 210, 468 } 316, 866 
All articles not elsewhere enumerated ...............--.2+--0-+-- | snpnenshepai Mcdtbtavakestowecsventendiiasenaaneaws 316, 103 740,856 | 3,197,505} 3,547, 872 
I a eo hh cans pet ebnesegbndddéesbSeroekedkesut JPRS LE | icéines kaepetas eee | 29, 635, 668 | 39, 858, 533 227, 375, 488 | 281, 131, 326 
RE NE Sat ccd pean bestencecdouks<seesacecouversiansss | ecewsevecces|secceeceness|ccocsvcesess Fs cathinb eee | 14,599, 824 | 15, 552, 719 |102, 120,617 | 98, 059, 643 
eke uddcak bab hcigxchiscagessdnsendnnandnes | ipernity avenienbae | dehiemaaas | sareganicadee .| 44, 235, 492 | 55, 411,252 329, 496, 105 | 379, 190, 969 
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Brought in foreign vessels 


In addition to this, let us examine some figures relative to the pro- 
duction and consumption of raw material in the South, that section 
of our country on which rests just now a triple curse—the ravages 
and destruction of property incident to the late war, the instability 
of society, and an utter lack of the requisite amount of money to 
carry on business, except the production of raw material. Referring 
to the statistics collected by the Eastern and Western Transporta- 
tion Company, I find that since 1865 the cotton yield and the prices 
at which it was sold have ranged as follows: 

In 1865~’66 the crop of cotton and the old stock that was bronght 
to market and sold by the Ist September, 1866, was 2,193,987 bales ; 
price—July, 25 cents; December, 32 cents. 

In 1866-’67, 2,019,774 bales ; price—July, 23 cents; December, 14 
cents. 

In 1867~68, 2,593,993, bales ; price—July, 29 cents; December, 23 
cents. 

In 186869, 2,439,039 bales; price—July, 32 cents; December, 224 
cents. 

In 1869~’70, 3,154,940 bales; price—July, 184 cents ; December, 14} 
cents. 

In 1870~71, 4,352,317 bales; price—July, 194 cents; December, 19 
cents. 

In 1871-72, 2,974,351 bales; price—July, 21 cents; December, 19 
cents. 

In 1872~73, 3,930,508 bales; price—November, 14 cents. 

And instead of being manufactured into goods at home as it should 
have been, the bulk of this great staple was sent to foreign lands to 
be worked up into fabrics. 

The grand total sales in eight years, ending Ist January, 1874, ag- 
gregates more than 27,000,000 bales, averaging in the southern mar- 
kets $90.75 per bale, equi ul to $2,457,000,000. Besides supplying the 
home consumption to the amount of 1,200,000 bales per annum, we 
exported in 1871, at 14.8 cents, 1,459,715,036 pounds, the customs value 
of which was $216,889,570, equal to 700,000,000 bushels of corn, at 30 
cents and upward. 

In principle this is unjust, both to the producer of cotton and to 
the ultimate consumer. The shipment of cotton in a raw state, like 
all other raw mater ialy les wves much refuse matter, which costs as 
much per pound to be carried to market as the cotton itself, and con- 
sequently enhances the price of every pound of cotton to the con- 
sumer. It is also a well-established fact, that while the raw ma- 
terial will bear shipment but a comparatively short distance, the 
same turned into manufactured goods will bear transportation a 
much greater distance, leaving a profit still to the producer. For 
instance, a pound of raw cotton may be transported from Alabama to 
Massachusetts leavi ing but a small margin above cost to the pro- 
ducers; but the same cotton, manufactured into fine thread, may be 
shipped half way around the globe and leave a fair profit to the 
producer. A pound of pig-iron will bear transportation but for a 


25 A 


t 
oS eeceeccleses eceseccolecsecoceocce, Bh Ole, 6 | 12 TH Bre 1 OS A). SOs 93, 375, 794 
Mea edehes onesies La eeatiaceen |} 32, 126, 057 | 41, 564,030 235, 326, 542 | 275, 050, 221 


‘epha dae drncmenawpadd |. -neeeseees-| 32, 328, 129 | 37, 786, 064 230, 056, 050 | 253, 063, 471 
sbbarwsdhikeaphlageateiienangaes 11, 351, 062 | 16, 693,561 | 95, 323,226 | 120, 187, 361 


556, 301 931, 627 4,117, 316 5, 940, 137 
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eeeccecce lucgcecpadeaiouctéésineuscel a) ee tee 1, 070, 949 #, 956,639 | 10, 764, OF 


short distance until its value is consumed, whereas if it be refined 
and turned into watch-springs it may be carried around the world 
and still leave a profit to the producer. 

I say, then, the shipment of nearly all the raw cotton of the South 
to far-distant localities is a ruinous error. 

An allwise Providence has placed side by side the cotton field and 
mountain stream; not for the cultivation of the one and neglect to 
utilize the power of the other; not that the lavish yield of the planta- 
tion should be transported thousands of miles at an enormous expense 
for the purpose of being manipulated into fabrics by power which 
must itself be created by the artificial process of steam at large ex 
pense, while millions of horse-power of motive force, waiting like a 
faithful servant for the application of mechanical skill, ready to spin 
and weave your cotton, runs waste with a prodigality that seems 
almost criminal, but that the one might be the hand which should 
prepare the fruit of the other for man’s use. 

Nor is it necessary, in advocating this theory, to say that its adop- 
tion would close up the cotton mills of the Eastern St: ites; they would 
still be the manufacturers of the finest textures and would be enabled 
to purchase the cotton in an advanced state of preparation for their 
mills. If the South would dono more in the matter she ought at least 
to spin her own cotton, or the greater part of it, before sending it to 
market, thereby diversifying her industries and be enabled to trans- 
port her product a greater distance at less cost. 

Sir, great as may be the questions of interstate commerce, finance, 
tariff, relations between capital and labor, and others of equal im- 
portance, they are all minor subjects entering into the great national 
problem of the harmonious development of our resources in the East, 
West, North, and South. 

If we would maintain what we now possess, and go on increasing 
our manufacturing industries to the full extent only of supplying our 
own demand, we must move in harmonious columns. So long as one 
section cries for free trade and the other for tariff; so long as capital 
will attempt to grind down labor, and labor in return strike for 
higher wages; so long as rich men will insist to make money scarce 
in order that the purchasing power of their money may be increased 
by the depression of prices, and consequently lower the salary of the 
laboring man and the mechanic, so long will we suffer periodical 
fluctuations between seasons of great prosperity on the one hand and 
panic, want, poverty, and suffering on the other hand; and in the 
mean time foreign nations, whose policy it is to keep the laborer and 
mechanic poor, will invade our shores with their cheap goods and 
drive our manufacturers out of the markets of their own country. 
Sir, conflicts that produce such results should be trampled under foot 
and put out of existence in a great and free country, and it is fondly 
to be hoped that as American manufacture will spread in localitir 
now producing raw materials only, greater unanhnity of sentiment 
may obtain throughout the land. 

When it is remembered how unequally are distributed the several 
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-sicantcmmiieamndiaii $$.  .  —————cqxc— we 
and distinct industries of this nation, it is not so much to be won- RecarituLATION—Continued., 
dered at that there should be conflict. Without intending blame or |.) Jo, Empl , 
censure. but rather commendation for enterprise in our Eastern States, J ae ocwcvesscccsensece ieapiictbuaiamunacnedes ck ® ome 
the present aspect of American industry as shown in manufacture Sais <a scab el ieee ieee aaemick eats oo be Wace aeaaiinich wu th cets aden eketk tees 137 
reminds me very forcibly of the great image which Nebuchadnezzar wt ae ph ant RRS Sl Sela Chaiken hha an hi a Ed 
. ¥ ISCODSE . cc ccc cccccs cccccc ccc ces cece cc cece ests ences cceeee coccececcceee< sf 
saw in adream: 7 —_ 
Chou, O king, sawest, and behold a great image. This great image, whose bright Total twelve States. ...........-.-2eecceeeeeeeeene seen eeeeeeencess 163, ( 
ness was excellent, stood before thee; and the form thereof was terrible. _ Pennsylvania. Won n nnn tenn nee nn nee enee en aeen ee eenn ee enen nee nee nee nenns 319, 48 
(his image’s bead was of fine gold, hie breast and his arms of silver, his belly | Fourteen Southern States...............0.20.00ceneee ceeecec eee cececcceee. 204, ( 
iu | hia thigh of bras oh a : 
iiis legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay. Pennsylvania's CXC088......-...-22.crcccceeccccescccecercccscceccces. 25, 4s¢ 
rhe Eastern States at present are in posse ssion of the great work- a al ‘a5 Gon 
shops; they have the accumulated skill of long years of traming and PN ME idan Kee dainnns sab kanhyce sesh bensewibanebeenhenn abewsbadanebedic ao im 
education; they hold stores of hoarded wealth; and in financial ; , 
strategy they have stolen a march on all the balance of the country, Excess of the former. ......---.++-+0+-0+-2eeeeeeeeeeececeeeeeeeeeeeees 111, 803 
whic h, to prevent its ruinous effect, has battled the skill of our ablest Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania......................----.-.- 950, 667 
financiers. Twenty-six Southern and Western States.................. pescieueeh'siaess 760, 343 


in order to show a comparison of people employed in manufactur- 
ing establishments in the different States and Territories, based on 


their relative population, I invite attention to the following figures 
taken from the last census report: 


Table showing population, amount of capital, and number of persons em- 
ployed in me hanical and manufacturing industries in the di ffi rent States 
and Territories in 1870. 


eee Popula Amount of Em- 
States and Territories. 





tion. | capital. ployés., 
Lge _ 

toe fe 38, 558, 371 . ots eee 
DERI, nccnk eek vueEnnes + Gene ee ese clean 996, 992 | 85, 714, 032 8, 248 
Arizona penewe - puedenmennra 9, 658 | 150, 700 m4 
a oe caeeke bow ew 484, 471 1, 782, 913 3, 206 
California » aigweesenéweed nae awn 560, 247 39, 728, 202 95, 302 
Colorado seeeveenncsese ome 39, BH4 2. 835, 605 R76 
Connecticut Seodeadavens _ TT ee 537, 454 95, 281, 278 89, 523 
Dakota : inaeneune oebeawens 14, 121 79, 200 91 
Delaware : pee nwdons i a he arg owe 125, O15 10, 839, 093 9 710 
Tn 2 TD sivcnu6scusddeneseescenenes 131, 700 5, 021, 925 4,685 
Florida...... inhiiinidiabnan mir enhncee cao 187, 748 1, 679, 930 2, 749 
Georgia. .....~.. snnnnbdpSesseeenee reeee@eennse 1, 184,109 | 13,930, 125 17, 871 
Idaho i . - ittibnidhe dies wetakew — 14, 999 742, 300 205 
SEED o cnwaesebded Sodenssensnweseseneseseseussos 2, 539, 891 94, 368, 057 8&2, 979 
DT. cccivue hs MbOtieeehensnnussens 1, 680, 637 | 52, 052, 425 5&8, B52 
0 a a a ee ee 1, 194, 020 | 22, 420, 183 25, 032 
DE <~ ccvnhbptntehetbobnbiesadsaunnoneshe 36 4, 319, 060 6, 844 
I ssn ceawietees abenncbeokm enw 20, 277, R09 30, 636 
SR ie che enh stella keene cae 18, 313, 974 30, O71 
Ps ncnan sevune cave eteusnweteessen secon 39, 796, 190 49,10 
Maryland pESESRSAE ES ENRON ESEVERSSNEOKSEeRE 36, 438%, 729 | 44, B60 
i. a contbhepiibneee ouuees dine a 1, 457, 351/231, 677, 862 279, 380 
Michigan (Whee PE shs aeeneseeeonen 1, 184, 059 | 71, 712, 223 63, 694 
IS cnt anpiveieen cabeebave Saaaeenwns 439, 706 | 11, 993, 729 11, 290 
Mississippi th rewkhh bel wees eenuns eee £827, 922 4, 501,714 5, 941 
Missouri ...-... Sietine beesOObieesenmbensanes 1, 721, 295 | 80, 257, 244 65, 354 
| ee 20, 595 1, 74, 300 701 
MOURREMs scone cusese wes bie WE Oe pTEEeT ieee 122, 993 2, 169, 963 2 665 
EE ns ee ee ne 42, 491 5, 127, 790 2. 859 
ET APERNND ss cube wapntnscedboseneecevesens 318, 300 | 36, 023, 743 | 40, 783 
New Jersey sete daincnrth als dns shia echaiedi cats Winds ic aol alee 906, 096 | 79, 606, 719 75, 552 
ee ee 91, 874 1, 450, 695 | 27 
Sg See ene ee 4, 382, 759 (366, 994, 320 351, 800 
I ee eels 1, C71, 361 ® 140, 473 13, 622 
a i 2, 665, 260 |141, 923, 964 137, 202 
CO EE ee ee 90, 923 4, 376, 849 2, RR4 
I a a ae le eel eintr ate 3, O21, VSL |406, R21, R45 319, 457 
SD cine cos eeOneRa Shen haneneeeen 217, 353 | 66, 557, 322 49, 417 





I kd ee 705, 606 5, 400, 418 R141 
EN GES OEE CELE ELI OG ARTO = 1, 258, 520 15, 595, 205 19, 412 
TD con bulibhine ntti iinabibeebesenatiahant 818, 579 d, 284, 110 7, 927 
SEED eG rclnis dat Suntan aehkten sae anak 86, 786 1, 391, 898 1, 534 
WE oo eo dad eerie see tnenoekee 330, 551 | 20, 329, 637 18, 686 
el cepa 1, 225, 163 18, 455, 400 26, 074 
ae ee a 23, 955 1, 803, 674 1, 026 
I ae ng stein 442,014 | 11, 084, 520 | 11, 672 
IIE Gs eet k ek aon idiek dat mannii 1, 054, 670 | 41, 981, 872 | 43, 910 
TE Jc puebac ents ashnwasgaguakeeeinotneee 9,118 BRO, 400 502 
| 
RECAPITULATION, 

Employes. 

PL cnicanbepabukebetnabeensetenndsaladtetaenidh sthemiiedebeukacmbie 3, 206 
DI chenk cnanteaddbcdbabuid bebees dancac sound cee sidecases elected ewes 8, 284 
DU dicen Uicnnntieveutibashetne he bnebsidunt Subshiuckskcadiednisenaaeaewds 17, 871 
dpi penben indian HOdibh Renae wenkedebens deneksaensdabeenkéadeuirs 30, 636 
[Si . Ki¢ubensuniedaictuctebeneneesnecukok :-enerdeshesnbenedaecameniies 30, O71 
IIE dca eh dibiate iad cent eens anenkckuteh oaks vane enns bee RcEReaes 44, 860 
56 bpnssstnd buansewhyagesebenens tv i fecste se6ibeebesseeb nesbwies 5, 041 
I <1 20d (ciieh deena walle Nakina ce deshed bhbainnbanabaebeesbaeneetiend 65, 354 
SN IRIN 0, dl: Coca Se eine g cgine na oping nicnintnioeebeeeeaeesahe 13, 622 
I a a oe. is bmesehh oeihendbinssenaeedeelsaene 8,141 
DD cadenate bese udhhdeetehektnee dsnnecennséepeeehensess epeteane<iuns 19, 412 
TD. «shaven hnenhkssde nol sebbbuseneee ob nd s+ onbenensseeeneeks t04edeensands 7%, 927 
WEI <n cnincuekebbanveegeehidmaitbhibbaimabaws cebihh sn keeentinenaeires 26, 974 
i. 4; eae phan krehpenskeseernessscnenterente 11, 672 
Ih: Snclina atin sch os castes ces embassies tote diet etaieterieinds ite inaoeiccs ach todos ola enue néneneaeenes 2, 749 
Total fifteen States.......... ciiaknrebdawdiend ened siademondthawneekemnal 296, 740 

NINN yc bate rh Raa etal aati indian hls tities idan g a nll gens aia 25, 392 
Ulinois sit cba pln eadhsmesheiiesieitin nc Nal a a ta a ee ee 82, 979 
A. <n cence ranches beinenice bbe piceeaeein ie Seceaeiaiids i Malilariasbtbs tein Geecemenal oh 58, 852 
DENG nach hkiowi-onnshhcde kes Sin Ebbbd wan decsnanchukdoelinkssakveadewewdeltl 25, 032 
I a a aa ad enictbtacias slain 6, 844 
I i a conc i cs a Se 63, 694 
PN Ktns danivabonnnssetsthdedGadledbhcdt badietbnea nandibt beens teeleuek 11, 290 


ee re ne 190, 324 

The above table shows the astonishing facts that the fourteey 
Southern States, including Missouri, employ in mechanical and manu 
facturing industries only 296,740 persons, while Massachusetts alone 
employs 279,380. The twelve Western States employ only 463,603 
persons, while New York alone employs 351,800; and the Southern 
and Western States combined, being twenty-six in number, employ 
only 760,343 persons, while Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsyi- 
vania combined employ 950,667 persons, an excess over the former 
of 190,324 persons. 

In making this comparison, however, I deem it due to my native 
State to say that she develops only those resources with which na- 
ture has so lavishly endowed her. 

Pennsylvania furnishes, perhaps, the brightest example of uniform 
development in this nation. It is true, she is called the great iron- 
producing State, and rightfully so; butno one who is at all acquainted 
with her industries has failed to see that she is yielding wealth from 
a dlozen sources. The following table contains a partial summary of 
her unexampled enterprise and wealth : ; 

Railroads: 


Excess of former 


Roads controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad.................... $140, 837, 262 
Roads controlled by the Reading Railroad.......................... 66, 995, 110 
NINN. Se cbs bag sebaebsasabbeveneuereshhanscnetsacees 64, 139, 108 
Neen de ee eae ee ed ake ens ig 8, 131, 807 
EE INE: «as - wien o 00 cht nnebew Gna eebesddboneneeecso en 5, 659, 167 
SN Nina ro chin neebenectsunsdevdeuks dutebis need bederes® 28, 151, 219 
SPR BOs Oe SE DORROONIES. 0.05 no nnccnccnenntcnseccescececusecs 80, 000, 000 


393, 913, 733 


Agriculture: 
Value of implements and machinery... .........ccccocscccccsccoccs $35, 658, 194 
Farm products 183, 946, 027 
Amounts, in kind not in value, estimated 125, 000 
Farm wages paid...... ja elaththponscieal pubsku boueceeedeeteuesed 23, 181, 944 
Orchards 








niet hit Bi Rie es Oh aE G is eR oe Reeds Oeed eatedees weno nd 4, 208, 004 
ELLIE EAI ACLS LIRA NE TEE 1, 860, 016 
nL cos c4sa ich wieke ness neh eontwes iu akcakpenshenhayeenaee 2, B70, 34 
ee nnn... a denbisaneth ctabanens bukesibadtenmeesee 1, 503, 754 
i le cecil 28, 402, 905 
Ada. on Vile en chink sn kedeienamsinan ieee Gubiawadlausawins 115, 647, 075 

522, 678, 349 
Manufactures, all kinds............ sini sith ical Milaleidtaedh is lak echiicniaiboas eecems adic 997, 050, 521 


1, 519, 128, 870 
Coal and oil: 


I hie total ioe ean ae Bae sia chucabdnnsts tira sole saves cin Wide the $85, 181, 583 
a a a i 24, 913, 272 
SE Nid diicinaiellaen wi uenigin albus tadaebaenintticee edtieaida tiie cana aaitaiaten 19, 616, 000 
—nd_ses, S00 YR O55 





1, 648, 839, 725 

Of the total product of coal in the United States in 1872, amount- 

ing in gross to 42,080,564 tons, Pennsylvania produced the following 
quantities : 


Tons. 

Anthracite shipped in 1872............----s. eee treb ine he wins 19, 026, 125 
Ot nn OO tn cngack ce pbmabGunses names abbeeenke 3, 110, 000 
Semi-bitaminous, in 1871............ a edhelnadina indie dhitaacir mini 2, 714, 790 
I Ti ih da wine Kae neee Rhstpeber essen tereeee 1, 299, 544 

Sh aE panto aa ekndiannnbaabat 319, 625 

RT eI 566 ois vive once vstisauasccnseveece vecnnspenss 1, 847, 609 
DU niighinnnnaienbateasesebeicnseasyeuead onsen 500, 000 





28, 817, 693 


The following shows the value of manufactures of the articles 
named for the year 1873: 


a $177, 000, 000 
ent, CURE, BEND, BONN DAEROE 6 wns cv ocncernsnncnenksicentonbecechdseues 40, 000, 000 
Slate, marble, limestone, &C.........cccccccccccces ently ehenudeaaseen nat 20, 000, 000 








237, 000, 000 

It will be seen that, rich as she is in mineral wealth, she has not 
been so reckless as to confine herself to manufacture only and draw 
her supplies of breadstuffs from other States, except so far as her own 
agricultural product has fallen short of supplying her demand. 

With a soil much less fertile than that of the greater part of the 
Mississippi Valley, by the judicious diversification of her employment, 
bringing ready markets to the door of the farmer, her land has been 
enhanced in value far beyond the most fertile of any lying between 
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the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains. I venture to say there are no 
farms in this country superior in improvement, and so far as the soil 
will admit, in fertility, than those in eastern Pennsylvania; and one 
of the greatest causes to which this is attributable is that the hus- 
bandman can sell for cash all kinds of grain and vegetables of every 
description, no matter how perishable. 

Thus has this great Commonwealth been growing and multiplying 
her wealth, by the policy of developing her resources, the only true 
policy on which any State can prosper in this Union; and in the 
mean time this State has sent her citizens out by the thousand into 
other States, until there is scarcely one in the whole compact that has 
not some of her sturdy sons; and yet the census of 1870 shows that 
in the ten years preceding her population increased at the rate of 
21.18 per cent. 

I have thus trespassed on the attention of the House to a consider- 
able extent in bringing to its notice the practical result achieved in 
one notable case at least, (and others might be adduced,) to show 
that the policy which I advocate is not a mere theory, but springs from 
actual demonstration. 

I know it is claimed that Pennsylvania has grown rich at the ex- 
pense of her customers, because she has had a protective tariff to shield 
her. I will say, first, that the soundest political economists have 
shown conclusively that all tariffs in this country have cheapened 
the very manufactures on which the duty was imposed ; and secondly, 
that the tariff afforded a protection, not to Pennsylvania alone, but 
to all those in other States who saw proper to avail themselves of its 
benefits. This, then, cannot be said to be a peculiar benefit to Penn- 
sylvania, but to all American manufacturers alike. 

New York, less fortunate in regard to her manufactures, draws 
largely on the other States and on foreign countries for raw material ; 
while Massachusetts and all the other Eastern States, possessing a 
sterile soil and no minerals, produce searcely any which their facto- 
ries consume, and being compelled to rely on others for their raw 
material, it is but natural that*their manufacturers should wish to 
buy as cheap as possible; hence comes the cry of free trade, specie 
payment, currency of the world, reciprocity with Canada; all of 
which means a depression of prices and a consequent lowering of the 
workman’s wages by bringing foreign pauper labor in contact with 
our free labor. Allow me to call attention to a singular fact right 
here. The Eastern States in their relations of capital and labor are 
very similar to the Old World. 

The man who must depend on his manual labor for support is largely 
at the merey of his employer; he has not the alternative of locating a 
quarter-section of land, and in a few brief years being the owner of a 
comfortable home and sure of living under his own “ vine and fig-tree,” 
like the western laborer has. Unless he has been able to save money 
enough out of his wages to transport himself and family thousands 
of miles across the continent, and support himself and his long enough 
to produce the first crop, he must submit to the mandate of his em- 
ployer or go without work, without pay, without food and raiment. 
And, sir, this spirit of aggrandizement does not stop here, but asserts 
its power whenever and wherever it is possible. Being leagued with 
foreign sentiment, its aim has been, and is now, to compel the South 
and West to produce raw material and pay the transportation thereof 
across thousands of miles at ruinous prices. In order to induce the 
belief that the West is receiving great favors from the Eastern States, 
the latter lend the former their surplus of money at the generous rate 
of from 10 to 12 per cent. interest, when they cannot get more than 6 
or 7 per cent. at home. On this point witness an extract from the 
speech of the gentleman from Connecticut, [ Mr. KELLOGG, |] delivered 
in the House of Representatives, January 31, 1874: 

Mr. JEWETT. Have you more circulation than you need ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. We have not in our section, and we cannot keep what we have 
got. There are from five toten millions of our circulation to-day from my State 
out in your Western States. We cannot keep enough for our business purposes at 
some seasons of the year, because men go to the West with it and get 10 and 12 per 
cent. interest upon it, when they cannot get more than 6 or 7 per cent. with us. 


Mr. JEWETT. Will the gentleman allow meto ask him another question ? 
Mr. Ke.ioce. Certainly. 


Mr. JEWETT. If you have in the East no more national-bank currency than you 
want, why do you object to the West having what they want? 

_Mr. KELLOGG. We do not object to the West having what they want. We sre 
giving up millions of our currency every day to the West, and helping vou ont in 
this very matter. And I will say to the gentleman that if he will go into a bank 
in Cleveland, or Chicago, or Saint Louis, and obtain a package of bank-notes on a 
check, he will find that more than one-half of those notes thus paid him were issued 
by banks in New York and the Eastern States rather than by banks in the West. 

In short, the aggrandizing spirit in the northeastern part of the 
United States is fast becoming so dominant that it will in a short 
time, unless checked, dictate the price of labor, of raw material, and 
manufactured goods to the balance of the States. This is the tend- 
ency, to say the least. 

What this country needs most at the present time is a sound basis 
of nation] finance that will afford every section as much currency as 
it may need for the transaction of its business, and to supply her own 
demand of all such manufactures as she can produce within her own 
borders. And if it be found that the tariff on manufactures is too 
low to compete with foreign imports, restore the 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion of 1872, or add more as the exigency of the case may demand. 

With her inexhaustible resources this country ought to abandon 
her suicidal course of importation of goods and wares which she can 
make, and work up into fabrics the raw material which she now 
exports. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Within the last ten years we made very commendable progress 
toward supplying our own demand, and great progress was made in 
internal improvement. Witness, for instance, the manufacture of 
rails and the building of railroads. 

The following table exhibits the production of rails in the United 
States from 1849 to 1872, inclusive, together with the growth of the 
railway system of the country during tie same period, in tons of 2,000 
pounds: 
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Tons. | Tons. | Tona: 
Piss tndedaiiecevddbvetsvencdidemianint 24,318; 69,163) 93,481) 1,369 
Pika cckudnesteninhen phaser ened tie sheen 44,083 | 159,080 | 203, 163 1, 656 
I Theta dishes etic ta gk ohh di actllns Giaiteen Pc aernle ahs | 50,603} 226,350 | 276,953} 1,961 
MN nlanetnensiwednaiaencewatedencuuenes 62,478 | 294,750 | 357,228 | 1,996 
DEINE Ais Wahitn bot erinwhaaiandae webweiea@aaieina sak } 87,864 | 358, 794 446, G58 2, 452 
RE EUR Si a's kaieehnaatin web ais wakes bene |} 108,016 | 339, 439 447, 455 1, 360 
Dt n+ctbvunhsteseceaneesdeneedewabeaecaesl ce 153, 019 291, 693 | 1, 654 
DE iecinG cemaetemcacthwskcinamhion sivcmemederics } 180,018 186,594 | 366,612) 3,643 
Nb aid abpieieGenaiiedienm emi tteeknee |} 161,918 2Q15, 166 377, O84 2, 486 
a ists hc ak i Sk op in om Grin ach atin ea a a | 163, 712 90,894 | 254, 606 2, 465 
DG kenits knee ade ke othe p EN Saeasinedenas | 195, 454 83,958 | 279, 412 1, R2t 
SN la a avuhic shawakbcuneiewes davuesdénued | 205,038 | 146,610 | 351, 648 1, 846 
ete 6 sin ca ihecinig ih actane oi te Wiaeas ak ite te arta tlad Satis toe, 187, 818 89,388 | 277, 206 | O51 
tt un Detciundhaaupeadakdns éavimaet Geese } 213, 911 10,186 | 224, 098 | nod 
iuirs sdecitataienkubkatGnaanwheienéawes | 275, 768 20,506 | 296,274) 1,050 
1864 142,457 | 477, 826 | 733 
1865 63,327 | 419,619) 1,177 
1866 117, 878 542, 656 1, 742 
1867 184, 840 646, 948 | 2, 449 
DN inc acs ach amieei aa encade gehen weee-----| 506,714 | 300,160! 806,874] 2,979 
il ic a ee ed |} 593, 586 336, 500 930, O86 5, 118 
A eae a eee 620, 000 472, 408 1, 092, 403 | 5, 525 
Ns a's Liiaten ccaedtiemmineuianidad ind ak | 775,733 | 566,202 |i, 341,935 | 7, 79 
Uh +c aide icaaneadnmeseduendiocs wud } 941,992 530, 850 | 1, 472, 842 6, 427 


i | 


In other manufactures of iron we were fast gaining ground, and 
felt certain of getting the mastery over our foreign rivals in a com- 
paratively short time, at the time we were overtaken by the panic 
last fall. Since that time every industry has been suffering of course, 
and will continue to suffer to final prostration unless the financial 
difficulty will be settled on a wise and judicious basis. 

Toshow what this country was doing prior to the fall of 1873, I 
beg leave to insert here valuable tables taken from the authentic 
figures of the last report of the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, showing the production in the following-named articles in 1872 
and 1873, by States: 
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Sdi@igis | €@. |4Js | ss ida 
Isola |e [ee Ss | es Sag ae 
2$\5/a\/.8| 18 | pa” Res isc 
Ba) A = oe" Qt = al 29 oS 
States. S313) Slatl 2] |oeee|] BAS lee 
\-elieol es |S «2 a ei. Se 
a + 2 15 Sd am ans es 
Seales) es | 2882| B38 ld 
Ses sie Ss | | ane las 
wri o;o ot 1 a Ay 
oe aaa el ii 9 een ek smadceul ail 36 | 1, 600 | 2 500 
oa granu nual Aa peweady nd obuaisel 2, 000 2, 500 4, 445 6, 500 
Massachusetts ........ Pi RevadeoRics ebae ack 17, 070 10, 239 19, 467 24 600 
Connectiout.......... 10; 1} — 22, 700 | 11,420; 21,422 27, 800 
WO SOU <xccsuvies 48] 1) 12} 291,155 | 153,704] 279,553] 394,770 
Pennsylvania. ......-.'261 | 18 | 14 | 32 /1, 401,497 | 723, 480 {1, 310, S77 | 2, 038, 156 
oe ee eee 22 Saeed ee 63,031 | 29,426 | 57,355 | 86, 000 
fo eee 34 2 1 9 21, 445 | 9, 644 29, 297 48, 370 
West Virginia ........ | 3] 2 4 20, 796 | 8,159 | 20, 105 33, BOO 
ee we) 2 i... 5 40,908 | 24, 459 51, 147 87, 925 
"TOMMOSSCO. . .<-scccrces Te i.ccsl & 6 42,454) 24,433 48, 578 94, 050 
North Carolina........ aria 4 3, 073 2 010 4, 996 14, 300 
nS en conabseey Chaat BPS 2, 945 | 2, 180 | 6, 010 15, 200 
aS eer ee 3} 6] 12,512 7,730 | 19,210 38, 000 
South Carolina. ....... SY Recetas Dacia am Ros are ee aie ae Ca ahiaioaied 
MED Ca riacddecacauct | ididsk mak eael 619 a 303 2, 600 
UR ian an sadn ccesa<s 186} 6| 3|17] 399,743) 151,824 | 372, 180 662, 447 
DS gaudcwaeseseens 8 | 2 i 39, 221 21,321 | 34,909 69, 475 
SN acon wa enedoed  Eidsicenel 78,627 | 24,534} 42,489 | - 96,000 
Ee | 17 | 1; 3 9 101, 158 40,878 | 72,873 171, 160 
Rew oak ae 4 7 6 100, 222 47,877 | 110,299 194, 524 
Wisconsin ........ i3| 1 4 1 65, 036 39,263 | 82, 582 107, 400 
New Jersey...... i 2). 3 4 103, 853 57,655 | 106, 037 155, 700 
I ick cccecens 636 | 41 | 42 |122 2, 830,070 1, 393, 075 |2, 695, 434 | 4,371, 277 
pt | | 
PEAT AND CHARCOAL, 
| | | | | 
DN cc canndaksenee i 1 Ehsan Wee vad wena 1, 600 2, 500. 
| } | 
CHARCOAL AND BITUMINOUS COAL. 
iiss | — 
VORGUIED 62 csscsccces-s Rticnl (BY BD teccssenes livewedewas 1, 778 | 8, 000 
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eo am - = ~_ x. 
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Masaachusetts.......- mis A — 4,250 3, 228 5, 867 | 
Now WOmK .cccacccse+s] OF SD er ae 271, 343 141, 732 | 252, 699 
New Jersey......-..-- 13 2 1; 4 103, 850 57,655 | 106, 037 | 
Pennsylvania: | | | | 

LEO . os gabsceeses 147] : 2] 6 218,459 | 380,084 | 530,000 

Schuylkill one) 1 3} 3] 9D 119,628 | 215, 725 325, 200 

Upper Susquehanna.| 25 | 3 |.. 4 70, 974 108,035 | 183, 900 

Lower Susquehanna.| 37 | 1 4 6 89, 390 159, 308 276, 256 
VED vn cstbsbsee a Ee lvowsbews | 2, 007 5, 474 | 6, 720 
Mar y SE ssbb Seants us | 4 i oaul 9, 500 16, 444 25, 000 

DORM és ccesvececs 202 | 13 | 10 | 41 (1,369,812 | 712,633 (1, 249, 673 | 1, 863, 006 
CHARCOAL. 

. : . 1 — 
oii ctednden Paap cibew thie s caawedas — 36 1, 600 | 2, 500 
Vermont’. .....scccee 2 pile deuvons 2, 000 2, 500 4, 445 | 6, 500 
Massachusetts........| 4|....|....|....] 19,890 6,951 | 13,600] — 16, 600 
Connecticut. ' aed 10; 1 TF | 22, 700 11, 420 | 21, 422 | 27, 800 
New York cost BB loco BY | 19,812 11, 972 26, #54 | 42, 540 
Pennsylvania.........| 39 vie Ee Bee 45, 033 17,758 | 41,582 | 62, 700 
Ohio elaine 37 |....|....)....] 95,622] 25,426 | 89,220] 133,447 
Michigan (2) 2] 7] 6 86,616 | 43,917 91,365 | 148,024 
Wisconsin 4 st me. 3] 1 27, 790 | 19, 987 41, 249 | 52, 400 
Missouri.......... 8 ze 7 15, 520 16, 695 35, &12 | 54, 160 
Maryland........ 14 1} 29,044 13,339 | 26, 067 | 40, 000 
eee 31} 2 7 21, 445 | 7,637 | 22, 045 | 33, 650 
West Virginia ee I a Song 1 950 | 192 | 1, 022 | 1, 800 
eee... o aenes 20 a. 4) 39, 699 | 17, 099 | 38, 703 73, 925 
‘Tennessee SacniGud = = 2 34,094 | 18,013 | 38,356 | 54, 050 
North Carolina. .....- eos 8 3 1, 073 1,010 3,218 12, 300 
Alabama ee ue 10 j..... 3] 6] 12,519] 7, 730 19, 210 38, 000 
PO cdukcseasecour © eae 2 2,945 | 2,180 | 4, 676 7, 700 
DOES .----00.-2c0e----| 2 |.o..]--24]--- 619 | 303 303 | 2, 600 
South Carolina. ....... DE he aa pees ol iievlene esabal ee aadstbieaedeus i eee cua 

NEE ok ncaxc coer 25 | 8 | 18 | 40 | 500, 363 | 224,165 | 520, 749 810, 696 
| ! } | 
BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE. 

eae es agen einen 
Pennsylvania: | 

Shenango Valley. nan i 51 2] 3} 160,188| 79,195] 158,443 315, 500 

Miscellancous....... |42/ 3] 2!| 4] geez! se8146| 247,400] 344,600 
Ohio: | | j 

Hanging Rock .....- 6] 1]....] 8| 23,169 12,919 | 27,721 36, 000 

Mahoning Valley }28] 2) |....] 200, 785 73,861 | 154, 007 325, 500 

Miscellaneous. ...... 115 ,; 2 9 80, 167 39,618 | 101, 232 | 167, 500 
Indiana ........ 8] 2]. | 39,221} 21,321] 34,909] 69,475 
Lllinois n lean 2 7k, 627 24,534 | 42 489 | 96, 000 
Michigan ......... a” Beene = 13, 382 | 3,960 | 10, 667 | 29. 000 
DE Cie twabnn ome 9 1 2; 2 55, 569 24,183 | 37, 061 117, 000 
Maryland id eaten | 4 ‘ 2 12, 079 | 6, 587 | 14, 844 21, 000 
West Virginia ........| 2{ 1 e+: 3| 19,846 7,967 | 19, 083 32, 000 
ea | 1 pales 1 | 1, 209 | 7, 360 12, 444 | 14, 000 
Tennessee ......... (a Disc 8.1 6] 8, 360 | 6,420 | 10,222 40, 000 
North Carolina. ....... i 2a a 2.000 | 1, 000 | 1, 778 2, 000 
Georgia..........0.00. coe WE Choe ba beat es | 1334] 7,500 
PRED ton kndenkesna --|-+- ; linesan pa snicues teen | iniindcmmia a. eee 

DA sk. Secsuus [162 | 18 | 12 | 40 | 922,425 | 437,001 | 873, 634 | 1, 617, 075 
| } | | | | 
ANTHRACITE COAL AND COKE—HALF AND HALF. 
= (2 | 
I no ge cinta Bilcesel Bicool aa 19, 276 41, 333 55, 000 
Michigan ............. Se adh eedidetacensadionenen ie 6,667 | 15,000 
ores sees ¢] 8) aL... 37,246 | 19, 276 8,000 | 70,000 


RECAPITULATION, 











| a e — ee a 
OO ery loss | 8 | 18 | 40 500,363 | 224,165 | 520, 749 810, 696 
Anthracite. ...........;202 | 13 | 10 | 41 |1, 369,812 | 712, 633 /1, 249, 673 | 1, 863, 006 
Bituminous coal and ; 
Ok ed 1162 | 18 | 12 | 40 | 922,495 | 437,001 | 873,634 | 1,617,075 
Anthracite coal and 
RO cnhbte dee tea 4] 1] 1] ..| 37,246 | 19.276 | 48,000 | 70, 000 
Peat and charcoal +=! Si Basan ue>s Bee tivsnatsavd 1, 600 2, 500 
Charcoal and bitumi- | | | 
DORON si. kcts Sen: BS ies | Re © teceian dc ovdbinsaebans 1, 778 8, 000 
WE side xcdakcuns 636 | 41 | 42 122 2,830,070 1, 393, 075 |2, 695, 434 4, 371, 277 


The foregoing tables are so comprehensive that extended comment 
is rendered unnecessary. The total number of new furnaces finished 
and put in blast in 1872 was 41; finished and put in blast in 1873, 42; 
total number of new furnaces put in blast in the last two years, 83. 
Many of these are among the largest in the country. By the erection 


of these 83 furnaces the furnace capacity of the country has been 
increased fully one-fourth. 





We append a table showing in tons of 2,000 pounds the produe- 
tion of the various kinds of pig-iron in this country from 1854 to 
1873, inclusive. The figures for 1572 and 1873 have already been 
given, and their claim to confidence has been stated. The figures for 
preceding years were prepared in the office of this association, and 
have heretofore been published with its sanction. 





es 





































| Bitumi- | 
Years. Anthracite.| Charcoal.) wake a| Total. 
coke, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
ee nae 339, 435 | 342, 298 54, 485 736, 218 
a ee oe aiid aie 381, 866 | 339, 922 62, 390 784. 178 
a a i celal 443.113 | 370,470 | 69,554 | 883 137 
OI tn de alee ee cin eee 390, 385 | 330, 321 77, 451 798.157 
1858..... Se rae a ae 361, 430 | 285, 313 58, 351 705, 094 
De Ie ee ee. oe 471,745 | 284,041 84, 841 840, 627 
GD ick cau cédewedciss>aseh Siaicutiwnct 519,211 | 278,331 | 122, 228 919, 770 
Oe a ee 409,229 | 195,278 | 127, 037 731, 544 
Ce ete i eee bean a ceil 470,315 | 186,660 | 130, 687 787, 662 
Oe ee re ae al ee 577, 638 | 212,005 | 157,961 947, 604 
& | CERRESERESAORR EM Serle Hi OR ACUE AE: 684,018 | 241,853 | 210,125 | 1,135, 996 
"RRR acinar ee segdckkehodbel 479, 558 | 262,342 | 189, 682 931, 582 
cess siveticniin aghabuebiviaiseel 749, 367 | 332,580 | 26%, 396 | 1, 350, 343 
DN i ceits cub ehenethateeaanbee see 798, 638 | 344,341 | 318,647 | 1, 461, 693 
eee ee 893,000 | 370,000 | 340,000 | 1, 603, 000 
Sl cebeedensavaawnsvabedsenooshannnne 971,150 | 392,150 553, 341 | 1,916, 641 
DOOR ck bocdscecdsvdosedproctoeesnesnend 930, 000 365, 000 570, 000 | 1, 865, 000 
i iicckscsdadd Cibnbeesdveniessceases 956,608 | 385,000 | 570,000 | 1,912, 608 
SEE nuniccau ite uabenednhanamumentia 1, 369, 812 | * 500, 587 | +959, 671 | 2, 830, 070 
i a ok od le Ea eee ias aha 1, 249, 673 | $524, 127 | $921, 634 | 2, 695, 434 
| | 








* Includes 224 tons of peat pig-iron. 

t Includes 37.246 tons of mixed anthracite and coke pig-iron. 

t Includes 1,600 tons of mixed peat and charcoal pig-iron, and 1,778 tons of mixed 
charcoal and bituminous coal pig-iron. 

§ Includes 48,000 tons of mixed anthracite and coke pig-iron. 


An estimate of the production in 1872 and 1873 of the merchant 
bar-mills, plate-mills, and other rolling-mills, exclusive of rail-mills, 
can be made with some approach to accuracy. Observing the clas- 
sification heretofore in use in this office, we submit the following 
figures for 1872 and 1873, in tons of 2,000 pounds. William E. 8. 
Baker, esq., secretary of the Eastern Ironmasters’ Association, has 
courteously assisted in making this estimate. 





Tons. Tons. 














Merchant bar and rod......... gueek« biubentesedeseiaaees 500, 000 400, 000 
Dc ssabibnvebhes cecsceuegeadsnducenewsecesbats 200, 000 250, 000 
DAs c5pb dba nab a bas bbb 0bR0bs bd keL RSS UR OEeraRerEEed 30, 000 30, 000 
I «<ccnndviens&supscreas? eababtbarentencekeke 75, 000 200, 000 
Sl crbsecuntencdstindteniphtenrnerrate canenaaanien 95,800 | — 100, 000 
ietaieel hciniitaniegeones 

ee ee eee ahd te atnerstnel | 1, 000, 000 980, 000 
I NN IR ois ick ds oh bbnnkbdsosbted eeeenrncd> 941, 992 850, 000 
rel | 1,941, 992 | 1 830, 000 


The estimated production in 1871 of rolled iron other than rails was 
given by this office at 710,000 net tons. 

The product of the forges and bloomaries of the country, strictly 
so-called, is estimated at 58,000 net tons in 1872, and 50,000 tons in 
1873. 

The iron industry of the country has become so extensive and varied 
during the past few years that it is annually becoming more and more 
difficult to procure its statistics through private channels. The na- 
tional census should be taken every five years. 

SUMMARY OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTIONS. 


Below is a summary, in net tons, of the ascertained and estimated 
production of iron and steel in the United States in 1872 and 1873: 





| 1872. 1873. 

| Tons. Tons. 
I as bite saat Pia alae 941, 992 850, 000 
Other rolled and hammered iron...... .......-. milatalete ------| 1, 000, 000 980, 000 
Forges and bloomaries................-- Siete heenesan eens 58, 000 50, 000 
ae iden detenenecad Pe daimeein 32, 000 28, 000 
i I i a oe eine ae AT 110, 000 140, 000 
i i.  nivdbecertnenenb nachos pinintice ibs cteiul 3, 000 3, 500 


Pig-iron............ Se ee aa el aaa a sana 3 070 | 2, 695, 434 


The greater part of these productions was consumed in this coun- 
try; but, to our credit be it said, we had made a very fair beginning 
in exporting some iron manufactures. We still send out some ma- 
chinery and other articles of purely American manufacture and in- 
vention, as the following article, taken from a late Philadelphia paper, 
will show: 

More valuable shipments than acouple of hundred mowing and reaping-machines 
are made by every steamship that sails from Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania, 
however, took that number of those articles on her last outward passage. The 
demand for them was created by the Vienna exhibition. They are American man- 
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ufactures and for European use, shipped by i i 

| fi % y an American line of ates i F 

ufactfocomotives to South sien tekideieadicand coos ctemmnahips. we e | Statement showing the comparative ave 

aco leoGrene of ont machinery to geing to Chinn and Japan means o ~ est ‘ parative average weekly rates of wages in United : 

Le eS car seme A © contin quomalg =. os bite pens _ are States money—Continued 7 { ed ; 
J: 3 recently no 











































American machinery reached Europe save as it was i if 
lant. fhis introduction not only gave England the ion take a “ atti i a 
The eupply sent, ons by the Pennsylvania is of more moment. as vublichime the 3 
capacitie s, the skill, and intelligence of the country, than for its e u . ] nt ine =e Occupation. » ce | 
It opens the door to a closer inspection of our methods and to ‘ "here t aeeen =— ES | 
opens the way io other demands that may in time enable us inseneet a ee shit 5" $ 
tures even 3 jarope. Sewing-machines and some other articles h on on a ee CO | aes : 
by pre 1 us hel ams il os. We have to wait and work until our mac tases ae Site Bricklaye i ad “aa / ar 
‘abrications help to fill the vessels that are laden with petroleum and vale oT D — GO GE risctec ccc ccvaseiccss | England | $10 
reason | 2 Sk ay RENN pe StNs = Aasetunes eas veness | England ....... | $10 17 | $9 04 
Sir, in view of the rich fruitage bequeathed to us as a nati : it ineatasdcsaeahebmagsdeetandetuaeieliee ‘— | fal ae 
whole country ought to unite ina grand effort to Ste ine — Do tprrstonee peter eer Prin | eo) 7 
ol y ou ' - ‘ 0 open up her mines hr sacs chu eaaahneshunenaasinanaes Switzer ih: 7 9 
of 1ron, copper, le ad, and zine ores, her coal mines and ae quarrie % Si siearieonneagecinivesmadis i ASE coal a re 6 r " 
She ought to turn these into wares for the market—for the e aioe D0 .2e.oesesesseeecneeseseesceeneessetenee ) Russia s-ss-2---| 10 6b Le 
ee ane nee of ake or the consumer. ee ee ne ee SURES... =. | 108 . 
een a 8 0 the Old World, whose labor is not | Plasterers ee ES, Oe sa ee ey... | 6 ; s 0 
— - re, and but ill-requited when employed, should have every liege agen meen Meersciiadits | 9408 " 
acility for coming to our shores. England’s cotton spinners an D0 -.eeseseeeeesecseesseeeeesceeeeeseneress ~ eat 
weavers should be able to find ae l TO , i - we and EP Sxiempesanebteenttsnsakauarciennnsonhans Treland ..... | 9 ii 
\ ready employment in the § O ssveeerernsecseceescssetscecessesseceseeee] Ireland «0... oe | 871 
States at all times and at fair waves “Wl at ; , os outher ™ DO ..oseaveeesensseessencsenncsseeseneneneess German “s : | 072 Bt 
ao eee oe eeadioes ainda a a ; 1a want and must have Oh ea i aa ae Prassia? es 972 | 8 G4 
al : In} > ig yot nations is more muscle ¢ iiseatenicaduananineanstlatnesnieconoetsuain he : ot 1) 12 
motive power. This we can have in proportion as we attord em ema Do sean cease ender onueassectebpweninaaiss Swites land... 8 00 : i 
ment and pay fair wages. And I desire to sav here th: ; an D0 wovenovenennnnrnnevosnserensnnesnonansenes awe 6 08 5 40 
ae ee eee eed »say here that this coun- i ee cen Ss Sa ieee Ee BEE a2 ++ 02 608) 54 
’ , pay pauper’s wages for a man’s faithf > ener ange ied ae maccrrters — | 575| 6 
We must rise and keep higher in our pay for lal ; tl = ae De sintcersnotenpnsescsveseveassnsnscoesars Denmark oases B40 | 40 
un gher a abor than Europe. Seer rere, eee nee ce tetas eeN Jonmark ....... 5840! 480 
costs more to live here than it does there. A man’s family will AY | Laborers, first grade ...2220220020 000.00 Massacivasetis 14 00 | 19 44 
sume more; the education of his children. being ¢ ‘ . " : : a PPO saronnscnsnnnnsnpronccennncsnrenesoesean: England 2 Sor | 398 
will cost more; but aside from these conside r it; 0 - _ necessity, lit tlle dg etanitdebnsaacasmeecteacaeed Soctlnnd ea 661) 593 
tn fr eadiestads le bat duet that ae TtNPeneNSsemiRp Rate ee=aeeeameeeenes ohees Scotland . . m4 oo 
good wages should be paid in order to bri FeRMREA T= < Bitaseecsesseoh-spocecenntoe ru co] pa] $04 
es : 6 pal ring and keep out o stiles DR acetate olan 8 egies 2 eek ae So = Sienna a4 
a class of people which is oppressed in all other sonia " ~ oe |, Tigi deat i fag Ran aS ied Wt cleiiie abe. ogi a | Prussia ........ 4 05 " 60 
only country where the laborer and mechani > ‘ . a ae te Sie DO soceenssccsssuecensersssnsnnvareenonerenes | France wanes 2 4 : 
a ee aera d anic may cherish the hope SC A RE AN a SI PI” cee 284) 252 
g ‘competency for himself and family. Here he may | __ D0.--...--.--..q2-cecseeseeeceececeescees ~ ss] 405] 3 60 
accumulate some property - : amily, ere he may FID os nar naisn sananvanasdesnshensinagd veeenits ee restr 203| 160 
| 2 — } property out of his earnings, while at home he liv .; | Carpenters, first i iiniibhceapnapenanicineienss poe in 8 00 5 00 
> a to mouth and scant at that. = gas sevgepantnennancncsenensneretes | England --------| 10 17| 0 04 
d r. lalrman it is often « a », y > ; ’ Do logrengas-sthuaressenesioemeneectette ss Scotland ages 7 ; ) 
pauper labor that the pe nota anagem = wT es winnaar Br one ree-eeenyaenn | flan ae : | : 
i 2 § p sapness oO the necessary ar . "Slaps Bia eal paid: areola Na ee | Zeeland. | 75 
cles of consumption in forei ic i es Rractgewwnnes a Brant: 
: eign countries will enable the 1: er | BO. wcoe~-cosesevenanahandannseacteoaneseneses Promila | ¥99| 84 
mechanic to purchase more for his earnings there th: - laborer and DGbi-coaseniaveledbuchiah shinies steameine Sereno 720 | 6 4 
mechsnio to parshase more for his oarnings there than he oan forhis | Do.1.1-000ic.icceccieecc7 Switeccisad.....| “30| 7% 
piled from the most authentic official stati +c - a aie tables, com- Sided dnailgtniccauiaae teicateitals camecwucheun: | a ----| $10) 790 
| p i , s ics Ww ° .Y S Ee Ea Ne a ta Verresee- 75 50 
} sion harbored on this point: pa pee any Sete De I a ee ee Rusia .....-..-. r +0 " wo 
| 7 | Setierorssie sepsranipecan rin ee stasneerossens Austria....... 8 10 7 20 
Statement showing the comparative average weekly rates of wages in United ~~ SR aissccaatidptsersssnscnnbaacs damnchusstin.| te op 138 0 
| ge ) i ee ee eres seennne pee sar en einen iniaay Massac 1usetts .. 18 00 | 16 OF 
States money. Sen ese penn gnrsenps pascmreincantsensecunnips England......... 8 17 7 2 
padiaeen diel os Soe ccssencns cedccccooscoccases Germany........ 8 10 7 20 
ee ee nn aneee arse anions ata Massachusetts bi 7 00 | 15 1 
) 5 ? erreur nen tekarten et Sebeoenenvee saat England toe wade 979! 871 
| Siasdidiaa re Sa ones citeenonperonn vr eaeneenpersrernneny Scotland...... ‘ 750) 667 
| \ ee Shae aSeshomigpornneioesat seneret enue | treland......... 10 62} 9 44 
7 en nes tree PR ene pean rane ereNeT Germany .......- 12 15 | 10 80 
| i Gee ter oman tres by peeneripensenese necneenems | Prassia Geiteg aie 619 /| 5 50 
\ Blacksmiths, city - Tn denarii fern eens sul se 
cockeniehe ae pimenenatiabictse ine seneitay | Massachnsetts ..} $18 its sehasnseaspeitavianiib masta bementaneabed Swite 2] 635| 60 
Blackamithe’ biahoat 0 000686 ence sccecccosccess Massachusetts ..| 15 00 | 13 33 hitdngs-iessinniaget gusesndlaiareenaieiaates Aside cca 013 9 00 
smiths, highest .--.... eee re an... oan! San isa: nnsnechevmbiemgeconddiids aiomibidiabis Se Erint: 
DO snsncreneeonrenseseenernsenrsnncereeeceans Ireland ......... | 9 9R > 99 ) 3 Ee eery) pM Smenesooerees 2 + 
Bei rie tetera Ireland . ........ i amacign nasi ea doe etc Denmark....... 540) 480 
Do api retneatcenne rehiewtbeeseenbenentons Germany mae 6 % 6 00 IRON MANUFACTURE—MERCHANT MILLS. ] 
Pegmoneeatreeoner ie a“ --+-| PTUSSIA......-.. 7 2 6 438 
Ee renrees ste SF akisiinia tn aceteaan France..... i . 44 | Heaters, first class. .. 
te per ne resseees > gmaaahaet 6 O1 s 4 tte at ereinarsenpcoesooventes Massachusetts . .| 24 00 | 21 33 
- bitenree nee ior Ps eRe ae ie Switzerland tae 8 10 720 Seen esse Be Le a a. sh vt | —— 
DO ..0-.2ssvereeeresseeeseeseeererstseeree: jo" aaa BE oe Belt IR icadias saa cncathan vasdnndovasinesonanihla Samet | 22 se 
Be etoeniscase snuvene pssaciebeon oceecaobows Ansizis......... 810) 7 20 Seeeamereriecesqnesn rar smnsevnn boesremrniy Massachusetts --| 12 00} 10 67 
, SII Denmaric 222" Bu) $10 D0 -veeeveeeeeeceseseceeseeeceeeneeseseee England... ..-. 13 61 | 12 10 
. namasir anna oTtseaeesaret kbeeespeneeseaneten russia. ........ 5 67 5 04 
ha — nenenipersr exbapeeroseseney eee Massachusetts . . 24 00 | 21 33 
Cutters, upper....-+e-ceeseesseeees Ditapccseokeno-cob ncn ooconnoa a manna $e | 612 
. De arPet Peano sasteomaanioty OP Te. Massachusetts . . 18 00 16 00 Puddlers SO we Me ie menaineaaiinne. Siakenae 
| Senecio eee 8 00 | 16 00 per tone Se PR SE SNM England... ..| 1225| 10 69 
. rere eenanevosene ececcccecce eccceccose Massachusetts . - 16 00 | 14 22 Ace Srnsvangtanhicesnvanaeditnedepaneress accom wee 9 72 | 8 44 
| medemesernensaknechvens ee ae eri lal tania England ........ 7081 629 DO wcccercce was a iciedd EEE Prasia” saul 059193 
| ONES 0-2022+0000~ cehieeh iN amaraee. a ee oe Massachusetts ..| 18 00 | 16 00 Puddler helpers.......-.-------- ee ee eae. al ser 
Shoemakers, frst an eee eee eee eccess England peneoswe 10 89 9 68 Do Se ee aide iio saemaneagaiale Sees me "8 99 7 99 
Shaumakens meeline Sonate spanansoieees a ere ee 
Do re Boman ecossiions miianeneametned ee... as 00 | 13 33 TANNERS AND CURRIERS. 
Neca R a LAL RENEE SRR IEE “=. . ~eetwnee . rd 8 47 . 
reat idansiseoneh cuneon Germany .....-- | 6751 6 00 | Splitters, first grade. 
eeyenes Se il eal a atc lL Prussia ......... 4 22 3 R0 Knifemen, first grade. Acekaaienadisweacincscs aaa ee mer a eae tan ie 
DO .n--nereeereereees aay <esaa ida pete / Samet | 910 5 20 Tablemen, first grade. ...... .0..«cccee «ccceee. . es corres a 
~ sevens sateeeseeee steseeeseesesssseses sees SER sctcinenete 3 38 3 00 Curriers, first grade a ee a Goel aa 
De wevseernerecscreere eae re a aed Denmark ....... 10 13 9 00 Tanners, first grade...........-..... .....2.0.-- ee | alae 
eee ces cen ves] Denmark. -.-2-- 013 | 9 00 Be IPR ape pens oan ster mene neontes Massachusetts 12 75 | 11 33 
De apeenrese slate lialicies a alt thiainceet lla a te ial be Switzerland as 5 06 4 50 Do er ee a ae — he: 6 os ; — 
seecesoos Lp DckGnndieigccetdasveadd Ec ccescest BeOn 9 60 Do ..... Re ot ee 5 67 5 0 
San eerpe reopen -Snaneennar ee wirreaners Germany. . - 5 67 5 04 
Nena se a eresteservenemene dies stones dinhte Prussia. ....... 648) 5 %6 
tke: TRA See Sravenncereneshpsintnenbinrereretenesee | Austria....... i; 810] 720 
one, Bat gra. ev oeeeveneeee tn i Da er eerste ery Switecriand... 675 | 600 
De perenareemsroee oii cae deil cite os oa waaaidide sn aie England ee oe ate S | 10 17 | “9 O4 Do ELE IEA TIAL OEE OEY oo og : a y $0 
Rpessistatioca ssecoasson England... | 1017 | "9 o4 Do ooo eeneeeeeececeeceneeeeseseeseneeceee Denmark.....--| 5 40| 4 80 
Rihcareercnetianertear erence eee: BE. Mibiccrespeat asigeeeetetertoenoe Russia......--| 756) 672 
Peete seer stentane misisiieas oaptanl bednthrenwassiahes Germany . ......| 13 84 | 12 30 aioe ee a ek snail ert 
eset cate oar raras dice |. $8) 38 en en eee 
See Py mrir rr sennceneowsssseveges ns MOR dvescccae 43 | 6 60 
bichok dineaihion DIIIIIIIU) aealy.cE} 3 en | 9 95 | Cigar-make 
ogee eeprom bet age | 2] Big] OM puters fit ere Recreate] $348 | 9 
- teegnapnesseonns Ie Oe cae Russia ee anes | 10 80 9 60 eee ee soe paguae ee >a eo 
De oonsecscosacscsscsscseccoseecsoscncoseene | Austeis. 27” Bi (B- ee ee foes 2S ae 
oer er nteatecrenesseersesseseesees ) Austria. BOE SORE. dee rerrreereermsneaness eno--neonenncesarons Germany.......| 6 48 | 57 
diesen, Genk open... eee 5 40| 480 DO 2-00 eeeenneerenees “e Prussi¢ } | 4m 
ae Grewaenmines enlades ou Massachusetts 24 00 | 21 33 een Pree neee uo | _ 
: ’ m - : = | 
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Table showing the general average weekly wages paid to persons employed in the iron-founderies and machine-shops of the United States in the respective 
years 1867 and 1869. 


























| i = wo me 
Average in Average in Averagein | Average in |General average) So =. S2fs 
| New England. | Middle States. | Western States. California. lin United States. oh as | Ee = 
Occupation. I I eas ee ae a a | Se a | $o2 2 
; = oe celles VI cae } .2 | Be | gost 
| 1867. | 1869. | 1867. | 1869. | 1867. | 1869. | 1867. | 1869. | 1867. | 1869. | Sa a” | 5Se= 
eR — —_——— r - ——————— ——— letnerennens 
Iron-molders ......-ccccececceecoee Seapensevwessunseeees | $15 53] $16 73 | $15 82 | $15 90 | $16 65 | $16 37 | $24 00 | $24 00 | $18 00 | $18 25 | $14 04 | $8 00 75. 50 
re ss leer bailar aia de Re cited ee | 16 98 17 13 16 64 16 54 18 04! 17 62 24 00 | 2400! 18 91 18 82 14 48 8 50 | 70. 35 
IE. cian nana cab vesnevaubeat |} 13 52 13 92 13 64 13 37 | 14 83 13 76 | 2100); 21 00 1575 | 15 51 11 93 7 00 | 70. 43 
I eek ere et .-| 1073] 1086; 10 70 11 44/| 1099 oof eee |--22-+2- 1081; 1081; 8931 5 00 | 66. 22 
ENOED cn ntatdnand cbcunuswessenveeceuress i: 2a 9 51 9 54 959; 10237; 942] 1800]........ 974); 952) 732 4 00 | 83. 00 
I ie aes nop lapiaeaeh er mee 15 73} 15 50 5 32 15 07 18 00 17 75 | 27 00 27 00 19 01 18 83! 14 49 7 50 | 93. 20 
PORE  cctncncaspenestedhe oesensccusshewseonsnes 1000) 8 75 9 80 9 67 11 00 11 36 Re Saabe woas 10 27 9 93 764) 400 91. 00 
RW OUOES « civ ond cn nde cespensensewserssces eccasseseees .---| 1463] 152) 13% 13 50 18 25 | 16 35|........ ae 1558] 15 03 11 56 6 50 17.84 
NOD on dn na vinensbedseseustuseinse ceneseve 10 50 | 10 55 9 64 9 30 Be OP t BB Fb hecesests |-+-+eee- 10 73 | 1087) 8 36 475 | 76. 00 
ES. cb cubdtantCannaboteubnechebs hon teanuese oi 19 00; 1800) 18 06 17 06 eee), EO ee hewoseonn |--22200- 17 8 | 1794); 13 80 750 R4. 00 
DOOD. sé ccnccecuns seuss oe eecsndsonsecees seaside 976) 1037) 950 ae) | Be ee Be OO isacecénchisesce st |; 992} 1020| 784 4 00 | 96. 00 
Bln CkMRtGRS 2 cc ccverccncecccescscsessccscns cocvecnesees 16 66| 1750) 1572| 1546] 1728] 1637] 2700! 2400! 1917| 1833 | 1410 7 | 94. 48 
helpers...... cintedubliaiaaiigahneneianentaate 1076} 1064/ 970) 952! 1089) 1019] 1800] 1800] 1234| 1209) 930] 350] 165.6: 
Reon ee ot ee oakanienstekbauss 91 04| 2177) 2192/| 2188| 2299] 2334] 3000] 3000| 2399] 2425] 1865 ]........ Bese 
Engineers ..........-- SNES GUAR EG LARS SLE ..| 1370] 1425] 1072) 1123] 1567] 1471 ]........]... .....| 1336] 1340] 10 31 550] 87.45 
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Laborers, carters, &c......- -Sckesseenentnebeweekeus 977| 969) 904 9 41 10 81 _ 2) eee ary: 9 87 981| 754 4 50 | 67. 5 
Apprentices vnhnnier tert dhc tei th hacnieein eet peieae 5 73 6 06 447 468; 6 44 576} 600; 600 5 66 562!) 432 2 50 72. 20 
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nN cg ok bmn ee /encdicenesu eaten | 850 We. bp as.kcecertionssive Sema keoad Ree pee: 8 50 8 00 Spt. 
EDD EP NEEL ALE LE EO ik Giiaitt iain cari 15 00; 18 00 19 00 | 2000) 18 50 ]....... Se eee 18 00 1750] 13 46] 7 50 | 79. 46 
Fitters... ‘cic ninscltiiaid achdieiiahlesabees'« GabasW amenninenn eins cei 1525 | 1525} 2100] 1900|........ gener 1812] 1712] 1317 | 650| 102.61 
Pt .- <u Lentbatah besa eabanddadwaseckhee sh eeees use 19 50 | 19 50!) 14 00 BS OD focvccccdlesaceces iS euecktelssaenneh 1675 | 16 25 12 50 6 50 92.3] 
| | } | | | 





Norre.—Hours of labor per week, 60; average advance of wages in the United States in 1869 over England in 1867-68, 86 per cent. 


Table showing comparative cost of living. 
{Average retail price in 1872; standard United States paper dollar of 1872.) 
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Flour, wheat, superfine, per barrel.......--. $9 50 | $12 00 $8 72 $9 56 
Flour, wheat, extra family, per barrel. ...... 1200} 13 50 & 49 10 13 
te eee | 350] 355 4 50 |J-eeeeeeeee 
Beef, fresh, roasting piece, per pound.......| 18 20 24 | 23 
seof, fresh, soup, per pound ...............- 7 | 8 11 | 13 
Beef, corned, per pound (ties betes en we 9 | 12 19 | 20 
Mutton chop, per pound...............-...<- 14 | 16 27 27 
a 11 13 18 | 18 
OR NN, Oe ONE ... cavcncesssseus wens 9 10 19 | 16 
Pork, harms, smoked, ee 13 | 14 | 31 | 27 
Pork, shoulders, per venl.. iGo Sheeeeesun 10 | 10 | 13 | 15 
LR OE RUE, .<.+cnavenndocasavens se a6 12 | 13 15 | 18 
EN ED Ns. s songuicdesed retneninseee 38 40 29 31 
ON eee ee 16 18 19 | 20 
Potatoes, old, per bushel ................--.-| 1 05 1 00 1 35 | 1 35 
Ns 6 ciaekinikin ihe beeen bai waiie kine 10 12 6 6 
SG, SN IR ic ccensis ccccesscnnssccssses 9 10 9 | 9 
i lc chabeineeesestvtenennsedest 8 7 7] 6 
Eggs, per denen ‘ (‘<trenbbobsnusansebonwel 30 30 25 | 22 
‘Tea, Oolong or good black, per pound ....... 63 | 75 81 | 67 
Coffee, Rio, green, per pound ............ ae 32 | 7), ee 27 
Coffee, Rio, Sesabed IE ocinecenbeeune | 40 5 36 40 
Sugar, good brown, per pound............... 9 11 9 9 
Sugar, coffee, B, per pound..................] 10 1 9 
Soap, common, per pound.................--- 7 9 7 6 
ge 10 14 11 | 11 
eee ee | 8 50 10 00 4 08 491 
Shirtings, brown 4-4, per yard............... 13 13 15 15 
Shirtings, bleached 4-4, per yard............ 16 | 16 | ° 17 | 14 
Sheetings, brown 9-8, per yard.............. 14 | Ly eee 15 
Sheetings, bleached 9-8, per yard............| 19 | 19 | ..ccccesee 19 
Cotton ilannel, middling quality, per yard.. | 25 | DP liscaneneus 23 
Tickings, good quality, per yard. ........... 20 23 29 33 
Prints, Merrimac, per yard......... sansa | 10 | 14 
Muslin delaines, per yvard................... DR Dsinsiainee 23 23 
Satinets, middling quality, per yard......... ee ache BD B avesnaues 
Boots, men’s heavy, per pair ................ | 362) 42% 3 66 | 2 81 
Four-roomed tenements, per week...... .... | 496 1 85 1 32 | 113 
Four-roomed tenements, per month... .......| 21 50 | 8 00 5 72 | 4 90 
Six-roomed tenements, per week ............ | 6 58 | 312 DBR lvcsccocccs 
Six-roomed tenements, per month............ }2850| 13 50 T OO tctneseneas 
Board for workmen, per week..............- | 6 00 | 5 25 | Buy food. Buy food. 
Board for women, factories, per week.......| 4 25 | 33 Buy food.|Buy food. 
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INFLUENCE OF HIGH WAGES IN AMERICA, 

The excess of wages to the American laborer and mechanic above 
the wages of those classes in Europe has had the happy effect of 
raising the wages of the latter. In a foot-note to avery valuable 
table in the “ fifth annual report of the bureau of statistics of labor” 
of Massachusetts, for 1874, page 99, is contained the following grati- 
fying statement: 

By extensive calculations the following statement of increase in wages in the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, from 1865 to 1872, has been prepared: Advance in cot- 
ton manufactures, 26 per cent.; woolen, 41 per cent. ; paper, 37 percent. ; printing, 
46 per cent. ; chemical works and dyers, 21 per cent. ; tanners, 30 per cent. ; brick- 


layers, 22 percent. ; carpenters, 26 per cent. ; painters, 18 per cent. ; blacksmiths, 
45 per cent.; tailors, 50 per cent.; boots and shoes, 41 per cent.; day laborers, 37 per 
cent. ; and factory help, generally, 31 per cent. 

It is a well-known fact, also, that heretofore our immigration in- 
creased in proportion as our manufactures flourished. In stimulating 
these, therefore, we add not only to our wealth-producing machinery, 
but we multiply our industrial population, which, being so much 
labor, is so much wealth itself; and by importing the foreign me- 
chanie we link his experience, gathered in the workshop of his nativ: 
land, to the genius of American enterprise, and by giving him ample 
elbow room, and the facilities for acquiring property and distinction, 
his own abilities expand and develop. 

The mechanic in America is not only better clothed, better fed, and 
better housed than his brother in Europe, but he is more intelligent, 
more enterprising, and inventive. It is this that has enabled us to 
advance so far in some of our manufactures of iron to compete even 
with England in her own markets. To-day we sell American axes in 
Australia, to British subjects, cheaper and of a better quality than 
those manufactured in Sheffield. It is this that discovers the secret 
processes of some of the iron manufactures of Russia, by which she 
has sustained a monopoly in the sale of her sheet-iron for years the 
world over. This famous article is now made by an American firm 
in the city of Pittsburgh, and notwithstanding the higher wages pai< 
for labor, they are able to sell it in England cheaper than Russia ean. 

I call attention to an article from the Pittsburgh Commercial on 
this point : 

Until very recently, the manufacture of sheet-iron corresponding in quality and 
finish to that known thronghout the world as ‘‘ Russian” was preserved, by asecret 
process, in the mills of Siberia. No other country had been able to make this par- 
ticular kind of iron; and not even the stimulus of an offer of £50,000 by the Eng- 
lish government was sufficient to accomplish the desirable result in England. Pitts- 
burgh skill and enterprise, however, have been equal to the task, and the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Rogers & Burchfield are now manufacturing sheet-iron every way 
equal to the Russian brand, and have sent their first consignment of finished Russian 
sheet to Liverpool, England. Their present capacity in this important specialty is 
two tons per day, but their facilities can be increased indefinitely, to meet all 
demands of the trade. They can manufacture this iron and sell it to the English 
consumer cheaper than it can be imported from Russia to England. The importa 
tion of Russian sheet-iron has, as is well known to dealers, been controlled alto- 
gether by a single New York house, and all imported sheets were of one size— 
twenty-eight by fifty-six inches. This did not suit American purchasers, who can 
now have any sized sheet they wish to order. The capacity of these miils is from 
sixty to seventy-fivetons per week, according to the kind of work being turned out. 

From what I have said, the only conclusion that can be drawn is, 
that the protection and solicitude which American industry has re- 
ceived at the hands of the General Government since the establish- 
ment of the tariff in 1862 has resulted in the most wonderful progress 
as to its rapidity and extent in mechanics, manufactures, mining, 
stock-raising, agriculture, and horticulture that has ever been wit- 
nessed, 

A word more and I have done. In less than one hundred years as 
a nation, we have achieved in greatness and power what no other 
nation ever achieved. The question now is, shall we go on in the 
course that has marked our progress hitherto, or shall we allow the 
lilliputian cords now being twined around this young giant to bind 
him to the earth and remand him to the servitude of his cruel for- 
eign masters, or shall we loose him and allow him to assert his 
strength until he shall stand matchless before the world? I trust 
we will do the latter. 
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Publishing-house of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Nashville. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. W. MILLIKEN, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 3, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill for the relief of the Publishing- 
house of the Methodist Episcopal Church South at Nashville, Tennessee— 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the House will patiently indulge me for a few 
moments only, while I, in no spirit of unkindness, complain at the 
tardiness of the Committee on War Claims in making their reports 
to the House of the conclusions to which they have arrived on many 
of the most important claims pending before them. 

Among these is the claim of the Publishing-house of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, for the use, occupancy, and total destruction 
of much of its valuable property situated in the city of Nashville, in 
the State of Tennessee, during the late civil war. 

I claim to be an economist in the expenditure and appropriation of 
the public money, and have complained, both privately and publicly, 
at what I regarded a useless extravagance and waste of money be- 
longing to the public. But I have not and will not offer objection 
when it is used in the liquidation of an honest debt, or applied to 
any other needful, legitimate purpose. It is always right to oppose 
that which is wrong, but never wrong to do that which is right. 
While we are striving in the direction of economy, we should be care- 
ful at the same time to strive to do right. With a view, therefore, 
of enabling myself to do ample justice both to the claimant in this 
case as well as to the public, I have with some care examined the 
testimony and exhibits filed in this case, and from them I will most 
cheerfully cast my vote in favor of a fair and equitable appropria- 
tion of money to reimburse the claimant to some extent for the loss 
it has sustained, unless other and additional testimony is produced to 
change my present convictions of what I regard as not only right 
but my duty as a Representative of the people. The delay to which 
| have referred has in some instances amounted to denial, and I fear 
such will be the result in this case—at any rate for the present session. 
This, sir, is not the way for a good and great Government to main- 
tain its high place in the estimation of its citizens and among the 
nations of the earth. And for one I enter my solemn protest to this 
sort of evasive legislation. If the claim has no merits to commend 
its favorable consideration to the members this House, for the want 
of them let it fall. Butif it has them, give the House an opportunity 
to act in the premises, and at once; for surely ten years is long enough 
time to wait on a Government that is paying ont its hundreds of mil- 
lions of money in the same time for purposes of much less merit. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to call the attention of the House to the 
merits of this claim; and in doing so, to give the reasons which at 
this time direct the course I expect to pursue, and also to refer to 
some law and precedents for our guidance in the effort to reach a just 
conclusion in the premises, 

The claimant is an incorporated institution, made so in 1856 by an 
act of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee. Its aim, end, and 
object were then, and now is, to extend the means of literary, scien- 
tific, and religious knowledge, regardless of sectionalism or sectarian- 
ism, to every human being on earth who may come within its reach. 
To accomplish these ends, and in pursuance of its chartered privi- 
leges, it bought real estate in the city of Nashville, in the State of 
Tennessee, printing press, type, paper, &c., sufficient to meet the 
demands of the hour. And as the demands grew more and more 
pressing upon it, more and more money was expended to meet those 
demands, until in 1863 it had grown in actual money value to quite 
if not all of $1,000,000. 

At this period the testimony shows that it was taken possession of 
by order of General G. H. Thomas, who was then commanding the 
Federal Army in that locality, for the use of the Army of the United 
States, and was by force thus used and held for two years, not as a 
matter of military necessity, but as a matter of convenience and econ- 
omy to the Army and the United States. This testimony to this time 
stands uncontradicted, and until contradicted by a preponderance of 
evidence there can be in justice none other than an aflirmative vote 
on this question. That the original title to this property was full 
and complete in the claimant no one has to this time denied, nor do I 
presume they will. This being admitted, it is the duty of the United 
States Government, or those who deny the legitimacy of this claim, 
by all the rules of law known to me, to show, by competent evidence, 
that it has, by some act or omission, parted with or forfeited that title; 
otherwise we are in honor bound to pay a just equivalent for the use, 
occupancy, and destruction of its property. 

Mere presumption is not sufficient to warrant the Government in 
taking the property of any one or more of its citizens,or that of a 
corporation, and appropriating it to its own use without compensa- 
tion; nor will it do to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of an institution 
for a restoration of its property, whose aim, end, and. object is to 
enlighten, cultivate, purify, and christianize the community in which 
it exists; that community, too, be_. the citizens of the Government 
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to which the appeal is made. Sir, these are,and of right should be, 
the great primary objects sought to be attained by all governments. 
In support of this idea I read from Vattel’s Law of Nations, on page 55 : 

That the superiors intrusted with public affairs should constantly endeavor to 
deserve the approbation of their divine Master, and whatever they do in the name 
of the state ought to be regulated by this grand view. The care of forming pious 
dispositions in all the people should be constantly one of the principal objects of 
their vigilance, and from this the state will derive very great advantage, 

Again, on page 76 of the same work, in speaking of the duties of a 
nation, if is said: 

Next to the care of religion, one of the principal duties of a nation relates to 
justice. They ought to employ their utmost a*tention in causing it to prevail in 
the state, and to take proper measures for having it dispensed to every one in the 
most certain, the most speedy, and least burdensome manner. This obligation 
flows from the object proposed by uniting in civil society and from the compact 
itself. We have seen that men have bound themselves by the engagements of so- 
ciety, and consented to divest themselves in its favor of a part of their natural lib- 
erties, only with a view of peacefully enjoying what belongs to them and of obtain 
ing justice with certainty. Thenation would therefore neglect her duty to herself 
and deceive the individuals if she did not seriously endeavor to make the strictest 
justice prevail. 

Sir, with these axiomatic truths before us, and so recognized by the 
civilized world and sanctified by all nations by being recognized and 
engrafted into the code of national laws, how ean we afford to deny the 
relief sought for in this case upon a mere presumption and in positive 
conflict with an overwhelming preponderance of testimony in favor of 
the claimant, and at the same time claim that we have in good faith 
kept the law inviolate ? 

But, sir, as a relief to those who propose to oppose this claim, th: 
question is asked if the institution was loyal to the United States 
Government during the rebellion, and upon the presumption of its 
disloyalty, simply because it was located in one of the seceded States, 
against positive testimony to the contrary, it is proposed to disallow 
the claim. In answer to the gentleman who proposes this question, 

I ask him to give one instance on record, or an instance of truthful 

tradition, where an incorporated institution has ever been held to | 
answer a bill of indictment for a crime or misdemeanor? In other 
words, tell us how it is possible, in the very nature of things, to pun- 
ish by imprisonment or fine that which has no physical existence, or 
a thing ideal or spiritual only? How is it to be reached if it has no 
physical being? Being an incorporated institution, it has no sepa- 
rate, independent self-existence ; therefore it cannot act or think of 
and for itself, and hence cannot be punished for any violation of law 
done in its name by another or others. These premises being true, as 
I claim they are, neither the crimes of treason or disloyalty can be 
maintained, and the opposition is imaginary or the result of preju- 
dice. 

If you are determined to try to punish it whether or not, by taking 
possession of its property as was done by the power and foree of an 
army, and then refuse to make good the damage thus done it, because 
it happened to be located in a State that had passed secession ordi- 
nances, and because some one or more contributors to its existence 
engaged in the rebellion or gave aid and comfort to those in rebellion, 
you punish also others who were and are equally interested in it and 
who were truly loyal to the Government. Foritisa remarkable fact, 
as shown by the testimony, that out of twenty employés engaged in 
this institution at the commencement of the rebellion, but three of 
that number went South with the rebel army on the occupancy of the 
city of Nashville by the Federal troops, the other seventeen remain- 
ing inside the Federal lines and strictly loyal, so far as shown by the 
evidence. 

In addition to this fact, it is said by Rev. Mr. Abbey that “in 1863, 
while the war was still raging around this region, (Nashville,) and the 
result of the contlict was still uncertain, arrangements were made by 
distinguished clergymen of the Church, including the officers of this 
publishing-house, to hold a general convention of the conferences 
within its jurisdiction, and the convention was held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in April, 1564. At that convention the general business of 
the Church South was transacted, its loyalty asserted, and an address 
to the President of the United States adopted, declaring that loyalty ;” 
thereby establishing beyond question, so far as testimony can estab 
lish a fact, not only the loyalty of many distinguished clergymen of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, but also the loyalty of thos 
in whose care and custody this property had been placed. But this, 
in my opinion, cannot and ought not to affect the rights of the claim- 
ant, unless it can be shown that the general conference authorized 
the use of the property for disloyal purposes, which has not and can- 
not be done. 

But, sir, if seventeen of its employés out of tWwenty remained loyal 
to the Government, or if they remained inside the Federal lines and 
gave no aid, countenance, or encouragement to those in rebellion, and 
the institution itself could do no physical or mental act of disloyalty, 
by what hypothesis of reasoning can it be said that the United States 
is not responsible for such loss as this body sustained by the acts of 
the Government through its officers? It is positively stated by Rev. 
J. B. McFerrin that no part of the building, machinery, types, presses, 
or other property of the institution was permitted to be used by or 
for the benefit of the rebel army. Mr. Abbey says it was distinctly 
agri ed and understood between them himse If and Me Ferrin) that 
suitable care must be taken by them that the said publishing-house, 
being a church institution, must be kept, as far as possible, entirely 
aloot from all connection, entanglement, or alliance with the civil 
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and military strife and commotion then threatening the country so 
fearfully. This understanding, he says, was strictly and faithfully 
carried out as far as was in the power of the agentstodo it. He also 


says that none of the property, machinery, or implements of 2"v ki: 
were at any time used or permitted to be used by the confed ora‘ 

or soldiers for their government or cause. Both of these witns 
state, however, thata portion of the machinery, &c.,of this pubi: 


= 


house wasused by the confederates or for their benefit in manufacturing 


warlike iron, publishing Hardee’s Military Tactics, &c.; over this, 
though, they say they had no control. Of this I have no doubt, nor 


has any candid man who was fully cognizant of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding that people in those exciting times. 


When the facts are applied to the principles of law already set- 


tled, it is simply a legal impossibility to evade making a fair recom- 


pense to this party. Let us test it by the rule as laid down by Chief 
Justice Chase in the case of the United States vs. Klein, (13 Wallace’s 


Reports, page 136.) That eminent lawyer and jurist said: 

tt may be said in general terms that the property in the insurrectionary States 
may be divided into four classes 

First. That which belonged to the hostile organizations, or was employed in ac- 
tual hostilities on land. 

Second. That which at sea became lawful subject of capture and prize. 

Third. That which became the subject of confiscation. 

Fourth. A peculiar description, known only in the recent war, called captured 
and abandoned property. 

These four classes comprise all that class of property of which 
the owner could be deprived of his tithe by any act of Congress 
passed during or since the rebellion. This, whether true or not, 
comes from the highest judicial authority in the Government. Then 
a complete solution of the question resolves itself into the inquiry, 
Does the property of thisclaimant come within the purview of either of 
these classes? If it does, the Governmentshould not pay one cent. [fit 
does not, the reverse is the only honorable course to be pursued, Cer- 
tainly it cannot be classed with the first, becanse the property is not 
claimed by any one to have belonged to the Confederate States, or 
hostile organizations to the United States, nor employed in actual 
hostilities on land. Norecan it be said to belong to the second class, 
because that class refers to property at sea used for hostile purposes, 
The third class is that which became the subject of confiscation. It 
is clear to my mind that thisis the only one of the four classes that in 
any way could possibly be construed to reach this property, and it is 
equally clear that it cannot do it, becanse, as I have before stated, 
it being without physical existence, having only an ideal or spiritual 
existence, could neither do nor think disloyally. Nor conld any act 
of any one or more of those employed in its service make it disloyal, 
or subject. its property to seizure or contiscation, because it was not 
theirs nor any part of it, or its property. They were simply agents 
managing and controlling it forthe publie good. : 

The legal principle that an agent cannot bind his principal beyond 
the limitations of authority given him by his principal in carrying 
out the designs of the principal are too well and frequently settled 
for me to stop here to give or cite authorities. And on this point I 
have but this to say, that those agents having the management and 
control of this institution were placed there by the general confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church South to publish books, pa- 
pers, magazines, &c., for the promotion of science, literature, morals, 
and religion, that thereby the whole country might be benefited. 
Not alone for the whites or slave-owners of the South, but for the 
whole people north, south, east, and west, rich and poor, black and 
white. Unless the general conference passed some law, rule, or ordi- 
nance authorizing or directing its agent or agents to aid or abet, coun- 
tenance, or assist those in rebellion in someway, it matters not if every 
employé in that institution actually took up arms against the Goy- 
ernment, it cannot be held responsible. In other words, we cannot 
refuse a just compensation for the use and destruction of its property 
by the United States, unless the general conference sanctioned or ap- 
proved their disloyal acts after they were committed, which is not 
only not true, but the contrary is true, as proven by the aflidavit of 
Mr. Abbey. 

But, sir, for the sake of argument, I will admit that the general 
conference as a body, having full control of the whole affair, did 
countenance the rebellion, still you cannot by any legal possibility 
avoid responsibility. In the same decission I have just referred to, 
on page 137, referring to the several confiscation acts, it is said: 

But it is to be observed that tribunals and proceedings were provided, by which 
alone such property could be condemned, and without which it remained unaffected 
in the possession of the proprietors. 

Now, sir, there were no steps of confiscation taken in this case, no 
tribunal was appealed to or had cognizance of it anywhere, at any 
time; therefore the property remained unaffected in the possession of 
the proprietors. But it may be said that this is not a question of 
title to property, but compensation for property taken and used, and 
therefore the rule does not apply. I do not see, if both the legal and 
equitable title remain undisturbed in the claimant in property in 
its. possession, how it is, without the removal of theserights, the rem- 
edy is lost to recover a just equivalent for the same property, the 
possession of which has by force been taken away. Hence I conclude 
that so long as the title to property is undisturbed, the remedy exists 
to enforce its recovery, or its equivalent in money. Sir, this general 
conference represented the interests of men and women, black and 
white, then and now of every political faith known in our country. 











And to refuse this claim is to refuse to restore to loyal as well as dis- 
loyal citizens, black and white, a facility for obtaining cheap literary, 
and religious reading almost indispensable. < 

; grant the amount of the claim is of some magnitude. But that 

ot the question. The only question is, is it right, and ought it jy 
juicy and good conscience to be paid? On this question it will he 
remembered that within a fraction of $21,000,000 have been covered 
into the Treasury from a sale of captured and abandoned property 
during the war, while there has been paid out to claimants for lost 
property not quite $15,500,000, leaving about $5,000,000 undisposed of ; 
besides the untold millions in the way of commissary and quarter- 
master stores taken from corporations and loyal citizens that have 
not and never will be restored, nor their equivalent. The Govern- 
ment cannot be loser in this matter, from these figures, when we 
further remember that only about one of every five claims presented 
is paid. 

In argument against the allowance of these claims, I have heard 
it asserted on this floor that claims have been presented for pay- 
ment, sworn to, in which both the claimants and the witnesses had 
perjured themselves. This may or may not be true in some few 
instances. But if true it ill becomes a Representative to make the 
charge, to prejudice the rights of claimants generally. It would 
place the jndge of a court in a very nnenviable attitude to question 
the right of litigants to recover judgment in his court simply because 
one had sworn falsely in some previous cause pending before him. 
Yet the reasoning is equally as good in one case as the other. 

Certainly it cannot come under the fourth class, which refers to 
captured or abandoned property; because, this being the property of 
no particular individual, but that of the whole country everywhere, 
and in the custody at the time it was taken of agents of the public, 
who were and had always been civilians, was in no sense of the term 
the subject of capture. 

This, sir, is by no means establishing a precedent case. The books 
are quite full of such and similar cases from the Revolution down to 
the present time. I will give but few instances, at the same time re- 
ferring members specially to volumes 6, 16, and 17 of the United 
States Statutes at Large, and to Sabine’s American Loyalist; also to 
the fifth article of the treaty of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain upon the settlement of our revolutionary struggle. The 
States at this time, being each a sovereign, had passed confiscation 
laws, over which the Congress had no power. Butin the fifth article 
I have just referred to we find this language: 

It is agreed, that the Congress shall earnestly recommend it to the Legislature of 
the respective States to provide for the restitutions of all estates, rights, and prop- 
erties which have been confiscated belonging to real British subjects; and also of 
the estates, rights, and properties of those persons residents in districts in posses- 
sion of His Majesty's army, and who have not borne arms against the said United 
States. 

Here we see that the Congress sitting at the time of the treaty of 
peace, after a hard struggle of seven years of war, recommended a 
restoration by the States of all property of British subjects, notwith- 


standing they had been in actual active hostility to them, and in 


some instancesit was done. South Carolina did it. And yet we tind 
members of this Congress who are unwilling to restore property to a 
claimant that was not only a non-combatant, but an institution for 
the promotion of science, morals, and religion. In addition to that 
restored by the States, the British government contributed about tif- 
teen and a half million dollars together with annuities, half-pay to 
oflicers, large land grants, &c. 

In volume 6 of the United States Statutes at Large, on pages 164 and 
165, will be found an act passed April 26, 1816, by Congress directing 
compensation to be made for the destruction of the court-house in 
Clinton County, in the State of New York, by order of General Alex- 
ander Macomb. 

In the same volume on page 309 will be found an act to pay to 
Jonas Duncan sixty dollars as compensation for the use and occu- 
pancy of his house by United States officers during the war of 1512, 
though this act was not passed until May 19, 1824. With that Con- 
gress justice, not time, was the criterion. 

In the same volume on page 478, chapter 37, an allowance is made 
for the destruction of a house of Samuel Wagstaff. 

Same page, chapter 38, is an allowance of $450 to Samuel Tupper 
for a barn occupied by the United States troops and destroyed by 
the enemy. 

Same page, chapter 39, is an allowance of $650 for injury done 
house while occupied by the United States troops in the years 1°18 
and 1819. Though this relief was not given until March 7, 1832, cer- 
tainly delay will not be made an objection to the claim now pending. 

In volume 16 of the United States Statutes at Large, page 678, will 
be found an act which was passed January 17, 1871, directing the 
Treasurer to pay to the Kentucky University at Lexington the sum 
of $25,000 for the occupation of their building as a hospital and for 
damages and injury caused to the building and grounds adjacent, and 
to the museum and personal property belonging to that institution. 
This is almost an identical case with the one before us, except it is 
not so strong a case. : 

Hundreds of other cases could be cited, but I will not weary the 
patience of the House in this direction further than to notice the fact 
that 'n the late Franco-Prussian war, almost immediately upon its 
termination, the French government passed an act appropriating 
more than 100,000,000 frances for the relief of her loyal citizens, not- 
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withstanding her overwhelming defeat in war and the heavy exactions 
forced upon her by her conquerors, which she knew she was com- 
wllied to meet promptly. 

In this case there is no job to be put up or jobbers to be rewarded, 
Not one dollar of dividends is or will be declared to any one. It is 
not a stock company for profits or dividends. Not a dollar is paid 
out by this institution other than for the necessary labor, machinery, 
and materials used in promoting the greatest good to the greatest 
number possible. It does occur to me that if there ever was a case 
having everything to recommend it favorably to Congress it is this 
one. 

In the confident hope that an effort to do justice will be the chief 
motive power of every member on this subject, I decline to speak 
further. oe 

Mercy to him that shows it is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty man; 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn. 


The Iron-Molders’ Union. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. B. BANNING, 
OF OTTO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill (I. R. No. 3521) to incorporate 
the National Iren-molders’ Union. 


Mr. BANNING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to say a few words in explanation of this 
bill, which I introduced at the request of the Molders’ Union of the 
United States. The Molders’ Union has been long and favorably 
known to the people of this country whose business and interest have 
brought them in contact with it. It is composed mainly of mechanics 
who have organized among themselves for the purposes set forth in 
this bill. It is meant for their protection, instruction, and general 
benefit. I may say without exaggeration that the molders as a class 
are known to be worthy, honorable citizens; they are sober, indus- 
trious, and seek honestly and in good faith only what this bill sets 
forth. It was thought better to have this act of incorporation from 
the General Government than from a single State or several States, 
as such act would give them amore perfect union and greater strength 
through the dignity that accompanies such incorporation. I am well 
aware this is not usual, and yet I cannot see wherein it is unconsti- 
tutional or improper. 

I am among those who believe that a true knowledge of capital and 
labor finds harmony in both; the organization that antagonizes the 
one against the other does so to the injury of both. We are bound 
to remember, Mr. Speaker, that in this free land of ours the laborer 
of to-day is the capitalist of to-morrow, while the capitalist in turn 
may become the laborer. But all organization looking to a cultiva- 
tion of kindly feelings, that seeks to inangurate benevolent designs, 
and strives to extend the benefits of education as in this case, should 
be encouraged, and therefore I trust this bill will pass to a law. 

Mr. Saftfin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, the president of the Lron-molders’ 
Union of the United States, has sent me an argument in support of 
this bill, giving a history of the Iron-Molders’ Union, showing the 
wants of the iron-molders, and giving their reasons why this bill 
should become a law, which I now submit for the consideration of 
members of this House. 

Mr. Saflin says: 

The Iron-molders’ International Union was organized in Philadelphia, P ennsylva- 
nia, on July 5, 1859. The causes that led to its organization may be briefly summed up 
as follows: The panic of 1857 had caused the wages of molders everywhere to be so 
largely reduced, that although known as skilled mechanics, they were not receiving 
wages above those paid the day laborer; odious rules were being enforced; the 
molders were obliged to make contracts to work a given time provided the work 
was furnished them to do, but if the work was not given them they must remain 
idle, as by thecontract they were not allowed to seck elsewhere for work. The con- 
tract was enforced by the employers retaining until the end of each year a large 
portion of the wages earned, which would be forfeited if the molder should dare to 
go elsewhere. The molder was compelled to learn a large number of boys the trade 


under penalty, thus compelling him to spin the rope that would strangle the life 
out of him, 


As an able writer has said : 

‘Labor has no protection ; the weak are devoured by thestrong. All wealth and 
all power centers in the hands of the few, and the many are their victims and their 
bondsmen.” 

So great had become tho oppression, and so helpless the moulders, that it became 
absolutely necessary, if they would maintain even the semblance of freedom, that 
they must organize for defense. 

Previous to 1859 there were several local organizations, and delegates from 
these several local organizations met in 1859 and organized what was then called 
the National Union of Iron-Molders, under which name the organization gained 
numbers and power until 1863, when the name was changed to the * Iron-molders’ 
International Union,” because of the many molders in Canada who desired to be- 
connected with it. For nearly fifteen years our organization has been maintained 
intact, and while we have had conflicts with our employers, yet have we ever 
mamtained the reputation of peaceable, law-abiding citizens. 

One thing in connection with our business is important in the light of modern 
events; that is, our business is one entirely domestic, our employers have ne fore 
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just and untrue, are calculated to draw from trades-unions the sympathy of the 


their own organizations, to protect and elevate their re spective trac 


summed up in four words—" protection for our funds.’ 
is not without a precedent. The trades-unions of England have their funds pro 
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competition to contend against; they are not brought in contract with the cheap 
} ‘ 1 . 


labor of foreign countries Previous to the 
international union the wages paid to molders were governed entirely by the w 
of the employer. He who could see bis labor for the lowest sum was enabled to 
undersell his competitors in the market, forcing them to either reduce wages or 
quit the business. The close competition was sure to force wages to a com 

level, no matter whether that level meant semi-satarvation to the wag 


ru } bin or 
whetber it meant a comfortable living to himself and family. We claim the mold 


ers’ union, while it has plac ed the molderon a footing sevond to no mechan 
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country, yet has in no manner worked injury to employers ; instead of injm iV 
have been largely benefited, as through our union we have established a stan 
of wages throughout the whole country, thus giving every employer an equal ch 
in the common market, preventing them from underselling each other, except at 


the expense of their own pockets, which they are not vi ry likely to do 
The most marked effect of our organization is, however. upon the molders them 
selves. As mechanics they have rapidly advanced; from being mere maceliii 
they have become reasoning, thinking beings; their labor has become to them a 
ph asure ; the study of the various materials that enter into their dafly labor h 


vecome a necessity ; a spirit of emulation, a desire to excel, has taken the place of 


that stolid indifference that was part of their character when ground down b 
pression. All this naturally is in favor of the employer as well as the moldet 

As citizens, the molders have through the teachings of the organization, throneh 
the necessity of education that is sure to follow organization, become second to 
none in the country. 

It has been charged against us that we are communists, internatibnalists. that 
we are in league with foreign organizations that avow their objects to be the ov: 
throw of the entire social as well as political system of theworld. These charges w« 
emphatically deny; we have upon every occasion repudiated the organization known 
as the commune or internationale. At our last convention, held in July, 1872, th: 
following resolutions were adopted, that should give the lie to every assertion of that 
character. Our histery as an organization should save us from such charges; but 
to err is human. 

“Whereas the great makers of public opinion, the ‘ press and the pulpit,’ have, du 
ing the past year, condemned trades-nnions and their members as being controlled 
by the ‘internationale’ of Europe; and whereas such assertions, although both un 


op 
t 


Lou 
eral public, and otherwise work injury to the various trades-unions : Therefore, 
Be it resolved, That the Lron-molders’ International Union, composed of the 


molders of the United States and Canada only, denounce any and all assertions that 
they owe any allegiance or are in any manner connected with the ‘international 


of Europe as willfully and maliciously false 


“* Resolved, That the Lron-molders' International Union is purely an American 
institution, having for its ohject the elevation, mentally, morally, and financially, 


of the molders of America. 


** Resolved, That while we will extend a welcome to our foreign craftsmen, we shall 
expect of them to throw olf all allegiance to foreign trades-unions, believing, as we 
do, that the molders and other mechanics in Americaare fully competent, through 

des. 
“Resolved, That the ‘press’ generally be requested to give as great publicity to 
these resolutions as they have given statements at variance herewith. 

Adopted. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

“ Resolved, That no union of this organization shall participate in any demonstra- 
tion of the aasociation known as the internationale, or commune, either by associa 
tion or contribution.” 

The majority of our local unions have become beneficial associations, securing to 
their members weekly assistance in case of sickness or accident, and decent burial 


in case of death. We also have connected with our international organization a 


system of mutual insurance, securing the heirs of members a moderate sum of 


money (four or five hundred dollars) to relieve immediate necessities. We publish 


a monthly journal of thirty-two donble-column pages, devoted to the trade andthe 
elevation of our members. Through our benecticial association and our local pay- 


ments for sickness we expend yearly a sum approximating $10,000. Our yearly 
printing bills will aggregate 37,000. For rehef of needy members we expend, in 
proportion as trade is prosperous or dull, from three to ten thousand dollars per 
year. These amounts are collected from an aggregate membership of seventy-tive 


hundred men. 


Our object in asking for a charter from the Congress of the United States may li 


This demand on our part 


tected by law by an act known as the “friendly societies’ act,’ adopted in 1852, 


amended in 1854, and again amended in 1862, in which are the following provis 
ions: 


The property of the society is vested in the name of the society; frand commit 
ted with respect to the property of the society 
courts; disputes settled by arbitrators. 

John Kidd Pratt is registrar of friendly societies in England. 

We have after years ot experience determined that all future differences between 
our members and their employers shall be settled by arbitration, provided our em 

jloyers will agree thereto. For nearly two years we have strictly enforced this 
aw upon our members, with the happiest results 

Our employers have organized a national association similar to ours. The cohesive 
power of capital has enabled them thus far to maintain their organization without 
asking for favorable legislation. As an evidence of our feeling toward our em 
ployers’ organization we submit the following resolutions adopted at Troy ; 

** Resolved, That we congratulate the stove and hollow-ware mannfacturers of the 
country upon their success in organizing a society having for its object the securing 
to its members of a just and equitable price for their wares sutticient to fully co 
pensate them for the capital invested and the labor incident to making their bu 
hess & SUCCESS. 

Resolved, That their efforts in that direction have our hearty sy: pathy, and, if 
necessary, will receive our hearty assistance, 

‘* Resolved, That while we fully recognize the rights of capital as represented by 
our employers, and believe their society well calculated to secure them those right 
yet we are unalterably fixed in our determination to resist by all lawful means any 
and every effort made to deprive the molder of his right to demand and receive a 
fair equivalent for his labor, or to abridge his right to fix a price for that labor 

For years past our organization has devoted considerable time and means toward 
establishing co-operation. We have to-day more co-operative associations (success 
ful) than of all other callings combined. We recognize in co-operation one of the 
surest means to elevate labor, but are prevented from going into it to the extent 
we would desire because as an association we are unknown to the law. We have 
no right to issue stock, we can give no guarautee to stockholders; our efforts muat 
be local in their character, because we have no national legal existence. If we were 
chartered by Congress, co-operation would receive a new impetus, strife between 
employers and employés in the foundery business would cease, and that identity of 
interests so much talked about between capital and labor would be realized by and 
through co-operation. 

A refusal to grant the charter asked for will not destroy or impair the power of 
our organization. We have lived fifteen years without legal recognition; we can 
live fifteen more. A charter would make our organization responsible for its acts» 


is punishable by justices’ or county 








without a charter individuals only aret sible. Give us a charter, and laws con 
be enacted and enforced that v ld cert | pr vent the realizat Lot the terrors 
of those who believe, « rt! yt beliewe weare « 

pocretli ior the preventio of cruelty to animals can be chartered but socict . 
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for the pr tion of ernelty to haman beings have never yet received the sanction | cover the country from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains: from 
of tow. A ui the brutes! Societies having for their object the aiding | the Gulf of Mexico on the south to the British possessions on the 
of their members in times of sickness the laws hasten to recogniz giving them all | h 


the legal recognition and assistance they may desire; but a trades-nnion, organized | north. Having been born in the valley, lived there all my life from 
for the sole object of aiding their members, when in health, to secure living wages | early yout h to manhood, toiled asa tiller of the soil and struggled for a ‘ 
has never received such recognition, but are met by laws on all sides to destroy | livelihood, familiar with the habits’ and associations of her people, 
their power. Despite all the drawbacks trades-unions have flourished, are ahead identified with her interests, their ways my ways, their homes jn, 
Toe ane ae =i br dbblinn. or oad y aes ne cd hone Laeuaaae a home, I enter into the discussion with the profoundest feelings of tho 
other societies, recognized by and amenable to the law. importance of the question to my people and the most earnest re gard 
for the success of the principles I shall advocate. In what I may sa; 
I shall aim at arguments rather than rhetoric; shall collate factssho\ 
ing the wonde rful resources of the ¢ ountry, and shall endeavor to por. 
tray the extent, the grandeur of this center and heart of nature’s cre; 
store-house, 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS J. CASON, | 78123, *o,the progress and development of this valley is the im. 


provement of the Mississippi River and its navigable tributaries 


Improvement of the Mouth of the Mississippi River. 


OF INDIANA. But little over a half-century has elapsed since any except a smal! 
portion of the eastern part of this country was settled by civilized 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, man. The States that compose the principal part of this valley are 
June %. 1874. — as follows, together with the date of their admission into the 
F nion: 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3342) for the improve- Indiana, admitted in 1816; Dlinois, in 1818; Ohio, in 1803: Ken- 
ment of the mouth of the Mississippi River— tucky, in 1792; Tennessee, in 1796; Texas, in 1845, Mississippi, in 
Mr. CASON said: 1217; Kansas, organized in 1854, admitted in 1861; Iowa, organized 


Mr. Speaker: The question that comes nearest to the people of the | in 1836, admitted in 1846; Wisconsin, organized in 1236, admitted in 
valley of the Mississippi, and the one that is franght with the greatest | 1848; Minnesota, organized in 1849, admitted in 1857; Louisiana, ad- 
benefit, is cheap transportation. The farmer and mechanic, the mer- | mitted in 1812; Arkansas, a French colony acquired by the Louisiana 
chant and professional man, are one and all deeply and directly inter- purchase, organized in 1813, admitted in 1836; Missouri, a Frenc) 
ested in the question that lies at the foundation of the future pros- | colony, organized in 1805, admitted in 1820; Nebraska, organized in 
perity and development of the largest, the most fertile valley of the | 1854, admitted in 1866. 
world, In addition to the States named, I shall include in my statement 

\ few years ago its rich plains were a wild wilderness and its beau- | West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania (estimated at one-third of 
tiful savannas were the camping-grounds of the Indian warrior. One | the whole State) as legitimately belonging to the Mississippi Valley 
half-century has not passed since the wild savage with his tomahawk | and directly interested in the improvement of its rivers. 
and sealping-knife held possession and sway over the greater portion For the purpose of showing the extent, the magnitude, and popu- 
of that country. What wonderful transformation! The wilderness | lation of this valley, demonstrating that we have an empire in area 
has given way to the cultivated fields; where the savage roamed over | and unlimited internal resources, much of which have been, yet far 
limitless prairies, now miles and miles, leagues upon leagues of maize, | more are to be developed, I have prepared a series of statistical tables 
wheat, and other cereals spring from the warm bosom of the fe rtile to which I beg leave to call the attention of the House. By the fol- 
valley as if by enchantment, and millions of bushels of golden grain | lowing table we find that in the States I have heretofore mentioned 
reward the honest husbandman, the hardy tiller of the soil. The | there is a total area in square miles of 1,081,015; that by the census 
school-house and ehureh stand in place of the wigwam. As the sound | of 1870 the population was 18,835,287, making an average population 
of the war-whoop of the Indian died away, songs and hymns of praise | to the square mile of 44,733; that the whole number of farms of all 
arose in thanksgiving to Him who has made “her wilderness like | sizes were 1,566,180 ; that there were a total of 5,670,626 persons, 
Eden.” Along the pathof the original nomad is now and has for years engaged in all kinds of oce upations ; of which number there were 
past been he ard the shrill whistle of the flying locomotive ; echoanswer- | engaged in agriculture 5,670,626; in manufactures, mechanical, and 
ing echo from prairie to woodland, resounds through hill and valley. | mining industries, 897,067 ; ; in transportation and trade, 469,286; in 
Great cities have arisen as if by magic, and the towns and hamlets | professional and personal services, 1,079,314: 
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SD <.niuictcnauyepecsdasdblnecisenes cuswossuetnisebntbs pies i 52, 198 484,471 |. 9.30 49, 424 | 135, 949 1069, 310 | 6, 271 | 5, 491 ee 
SEONG. sense sccusssuccy poSwSe weSseeKsduses ctor secvasens suscseseeel 55,410 | 2,539, 891 45. 84 202, 803 | 742, 015 376,441 | 133,221} 980,422) 151,931 
TIER. «.<ccevenenaseus eebheeneneensesnsesesedns 600400 cnbngecasiol 33, 809 1, 680, 637 49. 71 161, 289 | 459, 369 266,777 | 76,057 36, 517 | 20, O18 
Bs Gees aeeeene ah coeteee htbbrthsrnd stn sgih aeRe~enNeOees 55, 045 1,194,020 | 21.69 116, 292 | 344, 276 210,263 | 47,319 | 28, 210 | 58, 484 
Kansas hChidindtinthhasinhindakbstbnsdotaes vakbee dh waedie &1, 318 364,399 | 4.48 38, 202 | 123, 852 73,228 | 18,126] 11,762 | 20, 736 
Kentucky itidieta baie nintid wis watine pekta were nkbebanhiale. | 37,680 | 1,321,011 35, 33 118, 422 | 413, 593 261, ORO 44,197 | 25,292 | 84, 024 
[PP . cussubiseausettéenineconcnsdseccntesannactuaeisanasemenh 41, 346 726,915 | 17.58 28, 481 | 256, 452 141, 467 25, 807 23, 831 | 65, 347 
i ivnccchenepebnue he $ncccspaseekeuestensecbenysaatenvcnnes | 83, 531 439, 706 | 5.26 46, 500 132, 657 75,157 | 18,588] 10,582 | 28, 330 
Misslasippl ........ccccesnscccnccccccccccscccceccccsccccccccccees | 7,156 827,922 | 17.56 68, 023 | 318, 850 259, 199 9, 981 9,148 | 40, 522 
i cnduaneuehoeutnaynweeehemnnawaels cagunen sess ssaunecewad 65,350 | 1, 721, 295 26. 34 148, 328 505, 556 | 263,918 | 79,850 54. 885 | 106,903 
PING CEE ies inpntek + wi hbnus bbb dattenuiakasee dues vis kr Sb 4c a 75, 995 122, 993 1. 62 | 12, 301 | 43, 837 23,115} 5,763] 4,628) 10,331 
Ohio eis eciates dedtiusi eh ald oh ts bac tadietaiehheh tes dio tate mais Soles aio ask. te oteen he Sick eee 39, 964 2, 665, 260 66, 69 195, 953 | 840, 889 397,024 | 197,010 | 78,547 168, 305 
DED: ciivntghbhebkdtuné} ehttabbabb she neyeenh sb beienteebhiaen 45, 600 1, 258, 520 | 27.60 | 118, 141 | 367, 987 267, 020 29, 061 7,510 54, 396 
SIE, edie et iheteieh heated be cena ere 274, 356 818, 579 | 2.98 | 61, 125 | 237, 126 166, 753 | 15, 879 13, 612 | 40, B22 
I ate ci Sas ci aia uiidaaadate 23,000 | 442,014) 19,22 | 39, 778 | 115, 229 73, 960 17, 673 6,897 | 16,699 
Western Pennsylvania, estimated at one-third of whole......... 15,333 | 1,173,984 | 76.57 | 58,214 | 340, 181 | 86,684 | 118, 747 40, 418 | 94, 333 
DL. conteknedionsupacbencetnasesepeenenswesens peanbnenwnenen 53, 924 1, 054, 670 19. 56 102, 904 | 292. 808 | 159,687 | 53,517 21. 534 58, 070 
iciduschnevcudcwodecsdsetehanwnsandinndssesssceehabscann | 1, 081,015 | 18, 835, 287 | 447. 33 1,566,180 | 5,670,626 | 3,170,083 | 897,067 | 469, 286 1, 079, 314 
| | | 








That the House may have a clearer idea of the relative portions of | all real and personal estate, less West Virginia, for that year, is shown 
this valley that have already been improved and that are yet to be | by Table No. 2. 
improved, together with the number of domestic animals and total 


productions of the leading cereals, the following figures have been . — _— ee eS a a vom . 3 a as 
drawn from the census report of the year 1870: Total number of rhe annual earnings or values created by the leading industries ©! 
acres of improved land, 105,715,405: number of acres of unimproved the country are shown to be substantially as follows: 

woodlands, 91,966,296; total number of acres of other unimproved | Agriculture.......................--..- ele Rak ca $3, 282, 950, 000 
lands, 36,129,579; cash value of farm lands, $5,143,702,858; cash a manufactures...... Sey TTD ee ATS PAS STN ac we een 000 
value of all farming implements and machinery, $198,628,038 ; total | Tron productions--pig and bar 222.2222. ast 950, 000 
amount of wages paid during the year previous to taking the census, | Leather manufactures.........--«..----s+eeeceeeccececcece eeeeeee 220, 600, 000 
$140,435,160; total amount of estimated value of all farm productions, | Rail service... ......... 2.220. .eeeee ceeeee see eee cece ence eeeeeeeee ees _— 
including betterments and additions to stock, $1,370,839,464; cash*| Fisberies............ SeSSpds SesDeReTS seusrersceone sapusonceneseenEs® - hy oo aap 
value of all live stock, $893,873,496; cash value of all slaughtered Other industries. ............----+--0-0 ee eee tery Se ee — 
en $264,827,174; total number of horses, mules, and asses, Here it is shown that our annual earnings, not by labor alone but 


3,139,644; total number of neat cattle, 17,311,686; total number of | by the aid of its handmaid, capital, amount to the enormous sum of 
shee p, 11,791,270; total number of swine, 18,312,578; total value of | $6,323,000,000, or three times the entire amount of the national debt. 
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In connection with these tables I call attention to the following The total amount of buckwheat in the above States was 1,504,505 
table, which exhibits some of the leading articles produced in States | bushels, re 
pordering upon the navigable rivers of the Mississippi Valley, as I would also ask the attention of the House to the following state- 
shown by the census of 1870: ment of the production of cereals: = 





Statement showing the production of cereals in the United States, the quan 
Wheat. in Oats. pm set | Wool. tity consumed, and the quantity exported, 1840 to 1872, inclusive. 
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ar joensen aie ee , Consumed in Consumed Porcent- 
Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Pounds. oar. Production. ao United per capita Exported. | age ox- 
ite inncenenk | 30, 128, 405 | 129,921,395 | 42,780,851 | 4,936,978 | 5,739, 249 crates. ported 
Indiana.....------ | 27, 747, 222 51, 094, 538 | 8, 590, 409 813, 730 5, 029, 023 ™ . . r 
Seth. <csxanennens | 29, 435,692 | 68,935,065 | 21,005,142 | 2,556,586 | 2, 967, 043 Rushels. Bushels hae: mend ee a 
Kansas. ....------ 3, 391, 198 17, 025, 525 4, 097, 925 183, G12 335, 005 | 1840 ........-.... 61! 50! 302 602, 326, 253 ' 3 ; 91 1 . 199. ~ Percent 
Minnesota......--| 18,866,073 | 4,743,117 | 10,678,261 | 1,110,112 | 401, 185 | 1850 ............. 867. 453, 967 851. 502. 312 36 8 15,951 655 8 
Missouri....------| 14,315,926 | 66,034, 075 16, 578, 313 823, 731 3, 649, 390 | 1860 ...... - 1, 239, 039, 945 1, 216, O84, 810 | 38.68 | 99.955. 135 1 
Qhid.. .--062-ceeee Zi, 882,159-| 67,501,144 | 25,347,549 | 2,562,111 | 20,539, 643 | 1862............. 952. 702) 889 "868. 358. 849 35.23 | 84 344 O40 2 
Wisconsin. ....-.- | 25,606,444 | 15, 033, 998 20, 180, 016 2, 970, 313 4, 600. G70 | 1663 ........... | 729. 580. 656 712. 121. 706 | 2 ik 1 77 458 ono 97 
Arkansas. .......- 741,736 | 13,328,145 528, 777 | 29, 566 Se, re 916, 427, 263 868, 988, 145 | 33.79 | 47,439! 118 Of 
Louisiana. .....--- 9, 906 7, 596, 6238 17, 782 | 2, 210 140, 428 | 1865 ...... eee 1, 127, 459,185 | 1,100, 178, 958 31.43 | 27, 930, 297 24 
Mississippi....---- : 274,479 | 15, 637, 316 414, 586 | 18, 825 288 O85 | 1866 ...... 1, 342, 570, 666 1, 309, 233, 591 36. 67 33 337 O75 a 5 
Kentucky --...--- 5, 728, 704 50, 091, 006 6, 620, 103 1, 347, 419 2, 234, 450 | 1867 1, 329, 729, 400 1. 208. 147. 835 | 35.82 | 31. 5a] AGS | o * 
Tennessee .....--- 6, 128, 916 41, 343, 614 4, 513, 315 | 298, 403 1, 389, 762 | 1868 _..... _...e| 1, 450, 758. 900 1 4) 1 070. 840 | 32. 13 30 GRe 060 | =f 
Nebraska beescecces 2, 125, 086 4, 736, 710 1, 477, 562 | 230, 013 74, 655 | eS i Ce 1, 491, 412, 100 1. 458. 399. 134 38. 73 33.012. 966 > ; 
TOXAS ..2-2--+---- 415, 112 | 20, 594, 538 762, 663 | 72,872} 1,251,328 | 1870.......... 1, 629, 027,600 | 1, 571, 737, 079 41.03 | 57.200. 591 25 
eS ae nates FTE ooo wesc eee 1, 528, 776, LOO 1, 464, 070, 299 37.4 i4, 705, 80 
EC ansnane 192, 857, 058 573, 576, 484 | 163, 543, 324 | 17, 946, 531 | 48, 324, 900 | 1872 1. 656, 198. 100 : ” oe ; 
| 
TABLE No. 2. 
> | 
Acres of land in farms. | Present cash value— | - 
a ——————— . — a Denes } 8 
States. Unimproved. Of farming 8 
Improved. | | Of farms. | implements | — 
; Other unim. | | and machin = 
Woodland | } ery = 
m we proved. | oF = 
— oncccese Oe cceececccecc sees Co cocncccccccc cocccescccececes | a — oan 3, = 325 1, 827, 150 $40, 029, 698 $2, 237, 409 $4, 061, 952 #40, 701, 699 
INOIS « «200-2 eee eee e nee e eee ene enter center eee e ene eee nes 9, 329, 952 5, 061, 578 1,491,331 | 920, 506, 340 | 34, 576, 587 29 338, 767 210, 860, 525 
— wwe w wwe cnc ns cen w cena es cece ncccesececnccessan. soccesessess = aoe cae i, = _ 826,035 | 634, 804, 189 17, 676, 591 | 9, 675, 348 122, 914, 302 
OWED . nn en ewer wee w ween enn eee rennet ewe mena ne eee eee wenn ene enne 4, 306, 407 2, 524, 79: 3, 620,533 | 392, 662, 441 20, 509, 5R2 9, 377, 878 114, 386 
RORGRS. ncccccccces cccccdcecscorsesccusscececsccsscetedcesceesscces | 1, 971, 003 635, 419 3, 059, 457 9), 327, 040 4, O53, 312 2 519. 459 27 60 } ~ 
rials scarp cbdacsheneviaveieds Spcidedaniienduadeienin che 8, 103, 850 9, 134, 658 1, 421,598 | 311,238, 916 8,572,896 | 10, 709, 382 87, 477, 374 
LOUISIANA . . 2.222. eee een e ne cee cee ence cee cee cece cece ene cceens cenene| 2, 045, 640 | 4, 003, 170 977, 007 68, 215, 421 7.150, 333 | 11, 042. 729 52 006. 622 
Minnesota. vbdd stb Wee bm etOb etches ONES EES CoE SEtO SE eETens caveceeeees 2, 322, 102 1, 336, 209 » , 427 97, 847, 442 | 6, 721, 120 4, 459, 201 33, 446, 400 
Mississippi.....-------- D Chie Len eaN eds Manas gaeW bene ues eatinws 4, 209 146 | 7, 959, 384 952,583 | 81, 716, 576 4, 4565, 633 10, 326, 794 73, 137, 933 
Missouri EIA RRR AAAs serene Sawa bated NeRNReEeek ude eelnnes 9, 130, 615 8, 965, 229 3, 611, 376 392, DOR, O47 | 15, 596, 426 8, 797, 487 103, 035, 759 
ee SU dheOS Cade Siaus Sock eRENSESOSEUE HOCENG cede be sedenecncs “a aan’ — . 213, 374 1, 213, 376 | 30, 242, 186 1, 549, 716 882, 478 8, 604, 742 
MO... 222 ween ee eee e eee nee eee e ene esse wetter e eee ee eeee ceeeee 4, 469, 13: 6, 883, 575 359, 712 |1, 054, 465, 226 25, 692, 787 16, 480, 778 198, 256. 909 
Pennsylvania, (estimated at one-third of the whole) ..--...-----.--. 3, 838, 655 1, 913, 621 245,790 | 347, 827,194 11, 886, 065 7, 727, 315 61, 315, 342 
TOMNCSSOD. . 2. 2s cece ce ceccne coc ces cecceeccceee cccecescccccescccece 6, 843, 278 10, 771, 396 1,966,540 | 218, 743, 747 8 199, 487 7.118. 003 86, 472. 847 
Texas seseees peer 2, 964, 836 7, 662, 294 7, 769, 393 60, 149, 950 3, 396, 793 4, 777, 638 40, 185, 176 
West Virginia i eR a td a he cian & bind bciwe eee o 2, 580, 254 | 4, 364, 405 1, 583, 735 107, 604, 381 2, 112, 937 1, 903, 788 23, 379. 692 
PRT 7. oi. ok beeen bg adigthitns Soke deeeasndeeetsehesevnsaioess 5, 899, 343 3, 437, 442 2, 378, 536 300, 414, 064 14, 239, 364 8, 186, 110 78, 027, 082 
a SideSGeetoteeoeses cclihbe diedke dbase edeesvonwebeas | 150, 715,405 | 91, 966, 296 36, 129,579 5, 143, 702, 858 188, 628, 038 140, 435, 160 1. 370, 839, 464 
— a — . ee weiaeeeics ia y ' 
- Value of all | Number of | x . oe _ | True valucof 
States. | Value of all eee elie Number of | Number of | Number of | real and per- 
| live stock. | oaimenie. deal omin neat cattle. sheep. swine. sonal estate 
in 1870. 
I inte kdnceteinens sseke anne caked mmtaicicad hice eiciabitauteyeien | $17, 222, 506 $3, 843, 923 102, 240 | 379, 023 161, 077 841,129 | 8156, 394, 694 
ae ne ened eadeuw nee eee ae 149, 756, 698 56, 718, 944 1, 102, 721 1, 944, 573 1, 568, 226 2, 703, 343 | 2, 121, 680, 579 
I Siete eee ee ee dc eden se eaweaeehweeeukess « 83, 776, TR2 30, 246, 962 | 596, 462 | 1, 182, 988 1, 612, GRO 1, 872, 230 | 1, 268, 180, 543 
NG. 2c00 piabtin Ghetkbunaeeeus ined i cael si ih ot eaten hie wiilgn' gto | §2, 987, 133 25, 781, 223 508, 271 1, 137, 045 855, 493 1, 353, 908 717, 644, 750 
eho. eb ababeb dewedeh eee hhekeenbeubhanéunees 23, 173, 185 | 4, 156, 386 163, 786 998, 347 109, O88 206, SR7 188, R02, O14 
NOR, <oin0 ds scence cecnsocecewedecactecsccsescenssaccencsuseses: | 66, 287, 343 24, 121, 861 234, 430 812, 380 936, 765 1, 838, 227 604, 318, 552 
Ce ee es nee Rh dab eehscnesnddedesceswaedbeue« | 15, 929, 188 817, 831 123, 922 383, 364 118, 602 338, 326 323, 125, 666 
tn ee Lae Be idined CARRS eRe AaNe ChbEeD RESET RRA |} 20, 118, 841 3, 076, 650 105, 028 | 365, 241 132, 343 148, 473 ovr 900, 590 
SLi. dtbhbesnasctenee sane Fatt madehasiebsacebeeee meena | 29, 940, 238 4, 090, 818 190, 486 | 581, 247 232, 732 814, 381 200, 197, 345 
MiSS0UFL ... 2.2022 cccc cere an eecncccence cos secccoecccce cer esceeenee: | §84, 285, 273 23, 626, 7 657, 324 1, 269, 065 1, 352, 001 2, 306, 430 | 1, 284, 922, 897 
NE Gaon ons akc Auegta paw hnwd Was ba SES CRS ocbeseguesesee. | 6, 551, 185 B54, 850 36, 533 392, 716 22, 725 59, 449 69, 277, 483 
I Be elemhdae canadpueduupsbhecue } 120, 300, 528 40, 498, 375 720, 729 | 1, 521, 421 4, 928, 635 1, 728, 968 | 2, 235, 430, 300 
Pennsylvania, (estimated at one-third of the whole) ...........-.-- | 38,549, 025 9, 470, 968 209, 832 501, 966 508, 100 280, 183 | 1, 269, 446, 704 
capes a re | 55, 084, 075 15, 856, 880 376, 138 682, 318 826, 783 1,828,690 | 498, 237, 72 
ieee eas Eieeauebebetmesenandeeenet 40encssannnsaes 37, 425, 194 , 835, 284 635, 963 3, 990, 158 | 714, 351 | 1, 202, 445 159, 052, 542 
West Ras aes phan gehe knew anensweueG eb eneeuachpurceeces 17, 175, 450 4,914, 792 101, 501 337, 8#1 552, 327 268, 031 ; 
es rd poiwan danhdesdbeedsecddcnwnexcedespebesonsons | 45,310, 882 11, 914, 643 274, 278 831, 953 1, 069, 282 512, 778 185, 945, 489 
a ed ep a nbe heh ewessesdeeed cancns 893, 873, 496 264, 827, 174 6, 139, 644 17, 311, 686 11, 791, 270 8S 0 ae 
\ 








_As showing the rapid increase in the cereal productions of the in- | for other purposes 10,000,000 tons, nearly all of which, with adequate facilities for 
terior States north of the Ohio River and as a comparison with the | Snes = - a would ad ee r State pee nt down to 
+a : . . . ne sea-boart or exXpor 0 1OrTreign COUNTrICS, TO Lot elr constantly increasing 
like productions of the entire country, I beg leave to direct the atten- | : | 5 . are a 


l 1 ‘ ; populations and animals. 
tion of the House to the following tables: The 10,000,000 tons, if ground into flour or meal, and placed in barrels holding 5 
The cereal products of the interior States north of the Ohio River, embracing bushels each, would require 80,000,000 barrels, and would fill 40,000 Erie Canal boats, 


the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ulinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, each carrying 250 tons, or 1,000,000 railway freight cars, each carrying ten tons. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, were— In addition to this, a considerable portion of the 11,000,000 tons res rved to feed 
In tl ; the population and animals of the interior would reappear, diminished in weight, 
nh the year 1840 a I ra te wena arenes bushels... 166, 204, 201 but much increased: in relative value, in beef, pork, dairy products, and other ani 
In the year 1850 fate ene ee newer e ewe n en eee n ee tew nn eenannenenans do.... 311,581, 066 | mal food greatly needed on both sides of the Atlantic, and serving to swell the rich 
In the a eed ee eae hhad aha nid de 0 hike waste do.... 577,255, 715 | centrifugal streams of our inlamd commerce. 


a ec uwvebeuboi ens ---do.... 812, 055, 564 | 


Estimating these cereals at 60 pounds avoirdupois per bushel for wheat, 56 for | 
ndian corn, and 32 for oats, with the customary rates for the minor grains, (rye, 
buckwheat, and barley,) the total weight of the 812,055,364 bushels was 42,302, 282,904 


The total products of cereals (consisting of wheat, Indian corn, oats, rye, buck 
wheat, and barley) in all the States and Territories of the United States amounted 
in the year— 


: SGD io. dbo dactndadeddawausécdivdss snteediensanas .-..--- bushels. . 615, 535, 077 
pounds, or, in round numbers, 21,000,000 tons of 2,000 pounds, slightly exceeding 40 IN ea Bae irs te aie cath ae akvectibbmeneaeteaneeml Ri cits BOT, 454, 03% 
yushels to the ton. If 11,000,000 tons were reserved (which is an extravagant allow- | 1860 to...........-- ene Cndscinnscscvosconeneagsncesusacconaa MMswes My Sete hoe Oet 


ance) to feed the population aud animals of the interior States, there would remain | 1870 to 


sD ee peeds edbedewndedoeneaneabedas .-.---G0.... 1,357, 230, 096 
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eal product of all the nations of Europe in 1868, with a total 
po ti of 206.1 103, was reported tothe international statistical congress at 
the I «in 186% to be 4.754.516,604 bushels, being sixteen bushels to the head. 
Phe product in the United States in 1870, of 1,357,230,096 bushels, with a population 
of 2°.55%.371, was thirty-five bushels to the head 

I will endeavor to impress the House more perfectly by bringing to your notice 
he amount and value of afew of those products that may be termed ma 8, for 
ime would fail me to go into detail. The farmers of this country produces , as per 
nans of 1870, 287,745,626 bushels of wheat, 760,944,540 bushels of Indian corn 
3,011,996 bales of cotton, 100,102,387 pounds of wool, 514,092,683 pounds of butte r, 
53,492,153 pounds of cheese, orchard products valued at $47,335,109, market-garden 
products $20,719,229, 


1 
1 
‘ 


turns of 1870 only enable us to approximate the actual agricultural 
resources of the Mississippi Valley for the year 1-73. The increase 
since 1570 has been very large. 

COAL LANDS. 


The discovery of the coal area in the Northwest Central States in 





tions, $6,968,201. In the State of Ohio there were engaged in the 
business 11,241 men and boys; capital invested, $9,017,197; wages 
paid, 4,682,571; materials employed, 437,714; total productions 
97,751,544. In the State of Missouri there were engaged, men and 
boys, 3,423; capital invested, $3,489,250; wages paid, $1,938,792; ma- 
terials employed, $670,781; total productions, $3,472,513. In the 
State of lowa there were employed, men and boys, 1,528; capital 
invested $756,224; wages paid, 676,714; materials employed, $88.26» . 
total productions, $1,063,444. In the State of Wisconsin there were 


’ 


_employed, men and boys, 701; capital invested, $737,723 ; wages paid 


As I shall hereafter be able to show, the tables from the census re- $233,921; materials, $38,582 ; total productions, $510,982. Inthe State 


|of Tennessee, men and boys employed, 1,239; capital invésted 
’ 


a ° acy ‘ . ? ~m ee 
$941,829; wages paid, $378,913; total productions, $776,292. In Ken- 


| tucky, men and boys employed, 925; capital, $761,450 ; wages paid, 


the last few years has been very extensive, and that there is block- | 


coal in all or nearly all of these States almost equal to charcoal for 
smelting iron, and the manufacture thereof has greatly added to the 
wealth and resources of this country. There are in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Dlinois over 61,700 square miles of coal lands, with from 
one to thirteen layers or strata of coal, and an aggregate thickness of 


$312,496; materials furnished, $51,083; total productions, $509,245, 
Making a total for these eight States, of men and boys employed, 
22,384; capital invested, $20,608,553 ; wages paid in all, $12,583,453: 
materials employed, $1,720,177, and total productions, $22,189,433. 


It is not necessary for me to say to those acquainted with this branch 


| of industry that it has increased largely since the census report of 


thirty to thirty-five feet. Ohio has 10,000 square miles, with an aggre- | 


gate thickness of nearly fifty feet, and in places as many as ten beds. 
The Missouri basin, from Iowa to Texas, has over 105,000 square miles 
of coal-beds, with a thickness of sixteen inches to five feet, and of 
a total thickness of thirty feet. Tennessee has 5,100 square miles, 
and some of its beds are as thick as fourteen feet. 

From the census report of 1870 we learn that there were that 
year 1,723 men and boys engaged in mining in Indiana, and the 
capital invested was $610,692; paid for wages, $754,964; value of 
materials employed, $73,992; value of the total mining produc- 
tions, $1,137,172. In the State of Illinois there were 7,504 men and 
boys engaged in this employment; capital invested, $4,514,123; 


wages paid, $3,606,913; materials employed, 3445,338 ; total produc- 


} 
, 
| 
| 














1870; in many of the States perhaps doubled. 
TAXES, NATIONAL AND LOCAL—PUBLIC DEBT, NATIONAL AND LOCAL. 


As an evidence of the recuperative ability and internal resources of 
our ee pe and demonstrating the patience with which they bear the 
burdens of taxation while others reap the larger share of the profits 
of their toil and productions, I append the following table for ten of the 
States in the Mississippi Valley. From this table we find that there 
was atotalindebtedness for the year 1870 (not national) of $255,591,120: 
that the State and local taxes (national) for the same year amounted 
to $51,706,229.03; that the taxes other than national were $102,296,755: 
that the total taxes paid by these States were $149,493,124.03; that the 
common-school revenues of these States amounted to $28,557,056.41- 
the permanent school fund of said States was $37 ,632,676.41; total rev- 
enue and permanent school fund, $66,079,231.c2, The following table 
gives the amounts for each of said Stetes: 



































a ions . r , . — si sai yo 
| ss a | =a - ©. Za | ar 
o= G oo =x 0 ox of 
& = | Se = a a. = S =o 
2m Se | °5 e oS 3 aay 
2s Ax co 2 os fe Ua % 2 PES 
uaeee <5 Eg ) Se £5 "¢ 23. EER 
os cs 8. — =¢ =atz 2 
=a a6 Si 5 Ss, $35 ata 
=A eo Sun 3 ce ERS Ca 
Ay | x | = wn < a 
_ 7 a = | | . ’ ir | | rt f° r el 
I ie i ale oes eb egeieennaes bun pedlibehties | $42, 191, R69 $21, 825, 008 $16, 470, 208 72 | $38,295,216 72 | 1872 $7, 500, 122 00 | $6,382,248 00 | $13, 682, 370 00 
Ne 7, 818, 710 10,791,121 | 5,668,969 51 | 16,460,090 51 | 1872 | 1,590,818 15 | 8, 395, 135 07 9, 985, 953 92 
ROMDDED scnviundinnbanecsntephedsniertesesede 18, 953, 484 5, 730,118 | 5, 442,500 34 | 7, 162, 618 34 | 1871-’72 968,176 80 | 1,350,491 71 | 2 318, G68 57 
Louisiana SE a al a a a | 53, O87, 441 7, 060, 722 | 1, 332, 854 20 8,393,576 20} 1871 | 554, 973 70 1, 193, 500 00 1, 748, 473 70 
SRORUOES 5 ovcwn cece cendescs tsesarsnesnesesens 46,909,865 | 13,908,498 | 4,240,089 87 | 18,148,587 87} 1871 | 1, 300} 4,689, 423 00 | 6, 376, 996 00 
a Ha a iad iva cetnbaae sen 22, 241, 988 23, 526, 548 14,791,060 76 | 38,317, 608 76 1872 |) = 7, 420,338 13 3,912,497 00 | = :11, 382. 835 12 
Kansas a ac eae ae tec ek tects ts 48, 827, 191 3, 381 579 | 612,485 45 | 3,994,064 45 | 1872 1, 049, 592 10 | 745, 212 34 | 1, 794, 604 44 
Texas ak hcieetse indi dob ween aie ea phat 1, 613, 907 | 1, 129, 577 | 270,981 81 | 1,400,558 81} 12872 1, 217, 101 48 5, 383, 198 00 6, 600, 299 48 
W isconsin........ a a a a a i 5, 903, 532 5, 387, 970 | 1, 867, 156 91 7, 255, 126 91 1s71 2 305, 382 26 | 2 329, 488 28 4, 694, 870 54 
I Ne ie 8, 043, 133 | 9,055,614 | 1,009,917 46 | 10,065,585 46 | 1872 4,242,978 79 | 3, 191, 483 01 | 7, 444, 450 £0 
iter ial a he a alae ae aliaia ss oad | 255, 591, 120 102, 296,755 | 51, 706,229 03 | 149, 493, 124 03 Jesccvces | 28,557,056 41 | 37,632,676 41 | 66, 079, 231 +2 
| 


NAVIGABLE RIVERS FOR STRAMBOATS. 

The estimated extent of steam navig&ation on the rivers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley by aGovernment topographical engineer is as follows : 
On the Mississippi River and its branches, a total of 7,097 miles; on 
the Ohio and branches, 3,292 miles; on the Missouri and branches, 
2.655 miles; Red River and branches, (bayous, &c.,) a total of 3,630 
miles, making in all of steamboat navigation a total of 16,674 miles. 
Besides there are several hundreds of miles of navigable rivers in 
addition for flat-boats, keels, and barges. 

NUMBER OF MILES OF RAILROADS, ETC. 

There are in the United States over 67,000 miles of railroads. 

These roads exceed in mileage the railroads of all Europe com- 


bined. The tonnage of the railroads of the United States amounts | 
to about 225,000,000 of tons per year. The capacity of the railroads | ; ' 
| per head is as follows: 


to move to the sea-board, to all the different points, is estimated at 
about 30,000 tons per day. The capacity of the water-routes, by 


canal, the Saint Lawrence and Mississippi River, and other water | 


communications to the sea-board is equal to about 75,000 tons per 
day; 80 that if the business was equalized it makes a capacity to 
move, if it was equally distributed over the time, equal to 105,000 tons 
per day. Take that for a year, and you have a tonnage equal to 74 
tons for every man, woman, and child of the whole United States 
west of Buffalo. There are in operation in Ohio, Michigan, and West- 
ern States and Territories north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado, and north of them, 
20,778 miles of railroads, owned and controlled by about two hundred 
different sets of men as stockholders, represented through their boards 
ofdirectors. These roads, with their equipments, have cost anaverage 
of $50,550 per mile. The total earnings, less actual working expense, 
give an average of 2.83 per cent. on all the capital; but nearly one- 
half of the entire cost is represented by bonds bearing from 7 to 10 
per cent. interest, which of course should be added to the earnings of 
the roads. Many of the roads, however, pay no dividends, and some 


of them do not even paythe interest on their bonds. The grand total 
cost of these roads in the West alone, at the rate I have given it above, 
would be $1,454,677,900. 

STATE PRODUCTIONS. 


I shall not have time to go into detail in relation to the individual 
State productions. The able and energetic auditor of the State of 
Indiana, Mr. Wildman, has been lately collating from official sources 
statistics of the resources of several ditferent States. A short abstract 
of a part of these statistics has been published, and Mr. Wildman 
has kindly furnished me with the published statement, and I take 


| pleasure in incorporating the following, showing the taxable prop- 


erty per capita of several States, to which is appended a short state- 
ment of the taxables of some of the States. 
We learn that in twenty States the proportion of taxable property 
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EERE NR a (ete pean measeeeehhs pao centen newest 299 
aie eines cabs chant bbenh thn edimaes bt enn secaies Ceameamastes oF 179 
New York a ca a ie AN a Ba I ee ale ines 40 
North Carolina...... faded nbukbaweuks babe randheweesbasukheened meseuaeaaeeeee Alt 
ee i a eee peeks ceadieend ened ebebiiinrbeds pd 
a es ae Nien ee ee el Bek eas oe ee 437 
i lille th id lee einen tests Minhieel baie dines anaes 329 


By the above statement it will be seen that Connecticut is running 
down rapidly, if we may trust the comparison between Mr. Wild 
man’s table and the census. The former gives her only $348,855,407 of 
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_axables, while the latterthree years ago made her worth $425,433,237, 
a loss of about $76,000,000. Massachusetts shows an increase in three 
years from $1,591,983,112 to $1,696,599,9569, over $100,000,000. New 
York gains in the same way and same time from $1,907,001,185 to 
2? 129,626,326, about $162,000,000, Ohio advances from &1,167,731,697 
to $1,567,274,639. Illinois, however, makes the most astonishing jump 
upward ever recorded in the duplicate of any country since that 
which Ducalion populated by picking up pebbles and throwing them 
behind to become men and women. She was assessed, says the census, 
in 1870, at $482,892,575, nearly $200,000,000 less than Indiana. In 1873 
she sends Mr. Wildman an assessed total of $1,341,543,046, a gain of 
nearly 200 per cent. The poorest State is Alabama, and the next 
North Carolina. New York, singularly enough, considering her in- 
crease of wealth, is worth less per head than Indiana. Massachusetts, 
as would have been guessed in advance by everybody of any business 
knowledge, is the richest State in the Union, having $1,163 of taxable 
property for every man, woman, and child of her population. Con- 
necticut, in spite of her unaccountable decline, is next, and then 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are next, at very nearly the same rate per 
capita, Ohio leading all a little, and Indiana leading Illinois. New 
York and Pennsylvania are behind Oregon. They are cursed with 
the dregs of Europe, while the West gets the cream of immigration 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The Mississippi River and its tributaries float annually upon 
their bosoms more than $2,000,000,000 of commerce, which is an 
excess of more than $1,000,000 over our foreign commerce, and nearly 
€2,000,000,000 in excess of our carrying trade, coastwise and foreign. 
We have no means of estimating accurately the magnitude of our 
internal trade; but its colossal proportions may be inferred from two 
or three known facts. The value of commodities moved by the rail- 
roads in 1872 is estimated at over $10,000,000,000, and their gross 
receipts reached the enormous sum of $473,241,055. The commerce of 
the cities of the Ohio River alone has been carefully estimated at over 
$1,600,000,000 per annum. Some conception of the immense trade 
carried on upon the northern lakes may be formed from the fact that 
during the entire season of navigation in 1872 an average of one vessel 
every nine minutes, day and night, passed Fort Gratiot light-house, 
near Port Huron. It is probably safe to say that the value of our in- 
ternal commerce is ten times greater than our trade with all foreign 
nations, and that the amount annually paid for transportation is more 
than double the entire revenues of the Government. 


INDIANA RESOURCES, 


I shall not attempt the discussion in detail of each individual 
State of the Mississippi Valley, and shall contine myself to a few of 
these States, for what illustrates the progress of one demonstrates 
that of the others. The total value of personal and real estate in the 
State of Indiana in 1260 was $528,860,222, and increased to $1,268,180,- 
543 in the year 1870; the total value in manufacturing industries 
alone was in 1860 $42,803,469, and in 1870 had increased to $102,617 274; 
the number of improved acres of land was in 1860 3,242,183, in 1370 
the amount was 10,104,279; the cash value of farms in 1860 was 
$356,712,175, and in 1870 $634,804,189. In 1873 there was assessed in 
the State 22,390,865.99 acres of land, the assessed value of these lands 
were $412,760,682; the value of improvements was $78,261,010, the 
value of land and improvements $401,921,692; the value of town lots 
was $90,209,823, value of improvements $72,377,501, value of personal 
ores $247,146,331; making a total value of all taxable property, 
real and personal, $900,765,347. There are in this State miles of rail- 
roads, as follows: Main track 3,653.84, of side tracks 424.76; the total 
value of the main tracks are $27,652,621; the value of side tracks are 
$2,479,229 ; the value of the right of way, $54,846; value of rolling- 
stock, $9,093,056; total valuation, $39,279,752. The total value of 
the Western Union and Pacific ard Atlantic Telegraph Companies, 
$907,875; total value of other corporations, $9,614,880; making a 
grand total valuation of all taxable property of $950,467,854, 

The following statistics as to the productions of the State of Indi- 
ana for the year 1873 are taken from the report of the State auditor: 

Amount of stock.—Horses, 314,438; mules, 54,307; cattle, 1,201,246; 
sheep, 1,235,874; hogs, 2,999,139. 

Number of acres.—In wheat, 1,902,599; in corn, 2,627,980; in oats, 
624,795; in meadow, 985,529; in pasture and wood land, 4,511,775 ; 
number of acres in cultivation, 6,162,157. 

Number bushels of grain, seeds, §-e.—W heat 22,149,527; corn, 81,185,485 ; 
rye, 333,153; oats, 11,434,628; barley, 322,943; grass and clover seeds, 
137,774 ; flaxseed, 389,179 ; fruit, 3,473,161; potatoes, 3,412,159. 

Manufactures.—Piano-fortes, 5,114; melodeons and organs, 4,834; 
sewing and knitting machines, 63,115. 

Miscellancous.—Lime, 1,167,661 bushels; hay, 825,477 tons; hemp, 
18,794; coal mined, 570,382; beef, 3,320,067 pounds; bacon, 40,716,539; 
balk pork, 30,913,745; lard, 11,391,432; wool, 2,228,437; tobaeco, 
12,377,792 ; hops, 29,729 ; maple sugar, 302,041; beef, 6,133 barrels; 
pork, 85,065 barrels; cider, 1,097,019 gallons; vinegar, 385,835; wine 
627,486; sorghum molasses, 501,363; maple molasses, 57,675; value 
of nursery stock, $39,487; of slaughtered animals, $3,938,754; of 


home-made manufactures, $20,247,216. 
Insurance companies.—Gross receipts by insurance companies doing 
business in this State, $1,169,413.26; losses paid by same, $608,950.71; 
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receipts less losses, S83, S00.09, 
$17,498.45. 

Liabilities, receipts, and expenditures,—VForeign debt, Oetober 31, 1873, 
$994,030.12; domestic debt, October 31, i873, being non-negotiable 
bonds due school fund, $3,004,783.2. Total amount of receipts into 
the treasury from all sources, including balance in treasury, No- 
vember 1, 1872, of $755,021.87, $4,300,053.02 : paid out during tiseal 
year, $4,115,457.55; leaving balance in treasury, November 1, 1873 


Taxes paid by said companies, 


$135,175.47. ‘ 

The common-school revenne for the year was $1,372,993.30; total 

permanent school fund belonging to the State, $3,437,593.47. 
PRODUCTIONS OF ILLINOIS. 

The value of the real and personal estate in Dlinois was in 1860 the 
sum of $871,860, 282, which increased to $2,121,$80,579 in the vear IS70: 
manufactured productions were valued in 1860 at the sum 857,580,886, 
and in 1870 were valued at $205,620,679; the number of improved 
acres of land in 1860 was 13,096,374, and in L870 19,329,952. The 
cash value of farms was in 1860 $408,944,033, and in the year 1870 
9920,506,346. In 1830 the population of Illinois was 1} per cent. of 
the whole population of the United States; in 1840 it was 2} per 
cent. ; in 1850, 3$ per cent. ; in 19860 it was 54 per cent.; and in 1870 
it was nearly 7 per cent. of the whole. In 1830 it 
eighteenth of our population ; in 1870, one-tifteenth. In 1850 Ilinvis 
was valued at $156,000,000 ; in 1860, $871,000,000:; and in 1870 her 
valuation had increased to the enormous sum of $2,121,000,000, The 
marvelous growth of this State may well excite the pride of its cit.- 
zens and cause them to challenge the world for its parallel. 


contained one- 


RESOURCES OF MISSOURL 

The value of real and personal estate in Missouri was in 1860 
$501,214,398; increased in 1870 to $1,284,922,897 ; manufacturing indus 
tries were in 1860 $41,782,731, and in 1870, $206,213,422; the number of 
acres unproved land in 1860 was 6,246,871, and in 1870, 9,130,615 ; 
the cash value of the farms was in 1860 $230,632,126, and in 1870 
$392,908,047. She has an area of 43,123,200 acres, of which in 1870, as 
shown by the census, there were plauted in corn 3,025,159 acres; in 
wheat, 519,230 acres; in rye, 19,166 acres; in oats, 220,000 acres; in 
barley, 10,795 acres; in buckwheat, 3,559 acres; in potatoes, 21,359 
acres; in tobacco, 26,146 acres; and in growing hay, 414,403 acres; 
making the total amount in cultivation 4,258,317. The productions 
from these lands were, in corn, 94,990,000 bushels: wheat, 6,750,000 
bushels; rye, 299,000 bushels; oats, 5,525,000 bushels; barley 285,000 
bushels ; buckwheat, 84,000 bushels ; potatoes, 2,200,000 bushels; hay, 
412,403 tons; tobacco, 19,600,000 pounds. The aggregate value of the 
foreign productions in 1870, as shown by the census, was $60,357,320. 
It is shown that less than one-tenth of the soil of Missour! in LS70 
was in actual cultivation, and I am sure that no one who is familiar 
with the topography of the State doubts but what at least three- 
fourths of the entire surface is susceptible of cultivation. Assuming 
this to be true, instead of having only 4,258,817 acres in cultivation, 
they ought to have 32,343,200, or seven and one-half times as much 
as they had in 1870. An estimate has been made by one of her lead 
ing statesmen that Missouri has 13,000,000 of hemp lands, 5,000,000 
of grape lands, 15,000,000 for ordinary farming, 2,000,000 for mining; 
that there could be mined 100,000,000 bushels of coal annually for 
thirteen hundred years; that there are 230,000,000 tons of iron above 
ground, with lead at five hundred points ; copper in fifteen counties, 
gold, zine, tin, nickel, cobalt, emery, granite, marble, limestone, pipe- 
clay, and metallic paints, within one hundred miles of Saint Lows, 
exciting the wonder and cupidity of the adventurous and enterprising 
of the other States. 

PARTIAL RESOURCES OF OTHER STATES, 

In Kentucky it has been discovered that Rockeastle County has black 
coal that will smelt ores equal to any of Pennsylvania or Indiana, 
and a bed of two hundred and fifty acres has just been developed. 
Limestone abounds; iron ore exists in several counties, and a two- 
stacked furnace is to be constructed immediately, with large rolling- 
mills connected. I have not time to allude to what has been done 
and proposed in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and other States i 
various directions—manufacturing cotton and wool and lumber, and 
attempting other industries. It is only necessary to allude to them. 

The production of cotton in this country and other portions of the 
world in 1860 and in 1570 was as follows: 


1260 ih 


-) 


Py unds Pounds. 
1.115 ~00, 608 | 625, 609, O#0 


275, 048,133 | 783, 237, 302 


I a a 
Other countries ............ 


In the first period this country produced an excess of 840,842,565 
pounds in a total product of 1390,058,"51; in the second the Amer'- 
can product was 158,62%,312 deficient in 1.408,446,472 grown. The 
$i, but the American decline 
land beyond all rhetoric that 
if cotton is king his throne is ne longer in this country. It is true 
that we still produce more cotton than any other single country, but 
in 1860 we produced almost four times as much as all others com- 
bined. 


gross increase of production was 7,007, 
was 999.470.3877, showing beyond : cay 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE LN WISCONSIN AND OTHER STATES. 
The Fort Atkinson Union says: 


As the season advances renewed activity in dairy matters begins to take place 
If the past is any indication of the future, we are of the opinion that but few years 
will elapse before the Northwest will constitute the chief producing portion of the 
United States. The amount of cheese alone produce lin Wisconsin, Ilinois, Min- 
nesota, and Iowa during 1873 was nearly, if not quite, 30,000,000 pounds. It is safe, 
we think, to put the production of these four States for 1874 at 35,000,000 pounds. 
Of this at least 15,000,000 pounds will seek an export market either West, East, or 
South. The advarice inthe manufacture of butter is almost as great. Within the 
last two years a very marked improvement has taken place in the quantity of west- 
ern butter, so that itis now eagerly sought for eastern and foreign consumption. 


OHIO RESOURCES. 
The following is a statistical statement of the resources, values 
taxables, &c., as prepared from the auditor’s report for 1873: 











The total number of acres of land in State.............----.--.- 25, 446, 107 
i Cir re ok le eee eehnnseenonenee S698, #15, 731 00 
The value of real estate in cities, towns, and villages.........-... 342, 948, 200 00 
Total value of chattel property . .....~-.-----.-2+--eeceeceeeeeees 525, 510, 708 00 

eR, nc bie d abe bbe seubbeinaees 1, 567, 274, 639 00 

. . — 7 = 

Increase over 1872 of be ineberwebonsedeteseneshes d60 0000008 $42, 951, 521 00 
Total value of all taxables in 1800 cd ail a nai eee here eamee 19,240 67 
Making an average increase for seventy-three years 3 of "8sEen anes 21, 469, 252 03 


Taxes levied: 





Taxes for State debt sinking fund, .8 of a mill .................- $1, 251, 695 34 
Taxes for general revenue fund, .6 of a mill...................-. 938, 773 16 
‘Taxes for asylum fund, 1.1 of a mill....-.. ee ies hk webne eaieaee 1, 721, O82 45 
‘Taxes for State common-school fund, 1 mill ..................... 1, 566, 388 30 
Making a grand total State taxes, 3.5 mills ...................... 5, 477, 839 25 
ne Se en od. panne bbetieniensehwennsseusewes 20, 653, 493 98 


26, 131, 353 23 





Indebtedness : 


Total State indebtedness, including funded debt. ........-.......-.-- $8, 211, 062 10 
Total indebtedness of counties, townships, &c..................--- 20, 033, 123 32 
Increase of the last-named taxes since Is72............... saunas inet 2, 442, 575 35 


Value of taxable property : 


724,602 horses........ jadi seb aehipnietudeeatenseebusadhatadeatay #47, 212, 499 00 
1,765,331 cattle kdicsebewdibhbeedbes &uhenensenbebwoseneeséesnwehe 29, 449, 948 00 
De OOS cwiakan cotwcen nbd esvsnd55 450008 RknbOs Senn ERensyvemere 1, 702, 929 00 
OIG e BOE 0 0 oon nse c00cnss00 58006 0ccsessersess cancenseceseeenes 11, 710, 407 00 
LL «<b on thence on seekh> seekdeenWaGt oid sd cauneeenseeeews 6, 726, 597 00 
Li eb Waa eeehnd catebeenSeneendbuhen> 16, 617, 9282 00 
107 — PS avdivskd 2d caecwdawsta desea sakGsvadecbeekeweeernes 2, 655, 525 00 
27,27 8 pianos Sdilehcukshise dats bc bkeOndetiienees be Seneneees ieonweae 3, e24 515 00 
Merchants’ stoc k. iidtteihbiibimbnanmaneticiapdmmbantaumned bukatdh need 53, 769, 487 
Manufacturers’ stock........cccccccese deena Ranialinda a mieten tines 19, 830, 963 
I ee Dea te Galata kaeeeh om 37, 114, 941 


Value of credits, book accounts, &¢ jas heblenecikisees Seukwe daaene 110, 258, 264 
Bank and other corporations, returned to county auditors......... ae 95, 254, 959 
Bonds or stocks of any State or of any company or corporation not re- 

quired to list its property for taxation in Ohio................-.-.- 6, 848, 214 
Monthly average value of moneys, credits, or other personal eps rty 

converted into non-taxable bonds 2, 335, 883 
All other personal property subject to tax: ition and not included in the 

enumerated articles, excluding bank capital and corporation prop- 





SU ike dc kare ONS SRe EES bs eekd tn Ene Rh PNETENEhDERs heUNEaSSeheseeeas 40, 953, 291 
Number of dogs, 118, 694. SO cx ncccuns ahuadesébascesescsxs weteos 364, 678 
Pi cuskwausssGkdeh bani indiccene ibe k aes ntbme hed hem venweaes 427, 254, 308 


Amount of stock of railroads : 

Amount of stock taken in railroads by the county previous to the Ist 

ak RRR RE ee gE i sak ae CRE . $4,128, 000 00 
Amount of stock taken in railroads by cities, towns, and townships 

within the county previous to the Ist day of Septe mber, ae 1 
Aggregate amount of interest paid upon bonds issued for the stock 

by the I < i:tned keene Cub unnciinshas sxncnsea suet cn eentes 3, 963, 165 86 
Agvregate amount of interest paid upon bonds issued for the stock by 

the cities, towns, and townships within the county................. 1, 342, 993 94 
Dividends paid cities, towns, and townships within the county upon 

such stock Saini ktcire nde aie wile baa eka pene adn Saleh tie nae Ge ie 181, 470 78 
Dividends paid cities, towns, and tow nships within the county upon 

ad et ek echoed ba eee ead apie ele kennistahnn ab 1, 762 50 
Stock that has been sold—amount realized from the sale to the citie 8, 

OST, GUNG TOUTE OE Gy CII 5 vo cn ono dc xen vcsncnnes cesaer 738, 300 33 
Stock that has been sold—amount realized from the sale to the cities, 

towns, and townships of the county. .................0..secece-ee- 228, 240 67 


The following table shows the amount of taxes for all purposes 


paid by railroads in the State of Ohio in the several counties for each 
year, 1346 to 1872 inclusive: 


507, 500 00 


Table showi ing the ac tual production and consumption upon the ratios mentioned, with the surplus or deficit in each case, of wheat and cereals, in each State. 
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States. Population. | 








Properticnate Consumption |_ 



































BOGS. ccccccsscncwe- seedeunccccesccessconceccococceseesessouesseesous e 
lis :itheacatbbnnddiumatiegnebnetentn tentiig niin tassieipinnied bnbibide mu 83 79 
DL on2es0¢ deens epee eeeseieethcan cde nsdsemeneteeseeaebent as eccceecse > 92 “9 
Na ae ceri ep dnl i dete eon 250) (a 
Bee Rsaccassnccsencés Sncecsbcsnonahe cebuee ccossueces Onc erwweeese ceeseces 433 99 
eee ES sibioeetaiabaieiie aiienaiedichths 538 3 
eee eercceceeceues ence ecccccce Ce wececcccccceces cece ; 
lintispassvbeninnensseasegneeanmateaéhapanniandnans soudees cecccccee 192 216 93 
1854..... Shoedbiscessesecsacosce eccccocccoce eocecce erccccocccccccs aoe 183, 196 5 
indi sititcehtipididieis win tedabiaiep-aitaiigc pevechseeeenseeececnenns coccccccce ee soncocese o 187, 196 
Re ne cg i acacia leo dice ates em ach ke yheionanca dead schaleaa coos =: 188,175 53 
Sl cibitas steieins phiniy bde-oul sibel pesreseccedecoce ecccesece suneenoeeoes 193, 336 3 
Banc nes casscanesucessdenesessoasacuseos sovccecesces eccccccceccces 184, 594 
Di beeeéeceateconcseosecos cousueseusqunens cocescces eceseesesessdeus 184, 769 
ee ecccccce ecccccoce evcccecccccce ecccce 
DUR onbwecccovevns sacene conneseenese Soecce coccec conecete coc cccccccece 
EB ounce coccce scence seecessocesees ecvcccsocce ovencce coccescceccece 
Pep osens 6 Sede cecesnonrcocececessce Sccccccces eeccce cocvccescocces eese 
eidehescoconnsteeee ob neonees0Sus COnSeDecoesesocecess socerseeene sees 
DD: $ebeebnwndétuasabe sesned mbes bonmense eeccnsecvenens eaevesvoede 781, 790 § 
BEOD .weccanecenscesees conde ctecseensonses apectensunesn cosevencooerene ‘ 662, 4.32 
BE snanet p60 e6e nesdabeconeeescemeeneneestashneesenssesenye neoenesenee 793, 533 47 
Psonteaiedsseenuann Coccccecceseccccs coscocececcece $06nne senses epee 817, 611 2 
ET ee ee ee ecccece ecccceccce ere weecrcesscccceccccecces 842,941 « 
SPY icxitacticnbbtipiele okies ébunsmnctsteebntee Sie tnecensecoces Seti heseune 1, 048, 802 
| Se ee ee eacecces ° 902, 029 
Dirac tesesed ctvbus Mibteeebhtabetiaanenaneiats C60s0 Sec ceesneseoes 931. 094 5 
Total paid a6 Above... ccccosccsccocece csccececescecocccceecs oo- 9,501, 606 36 
Amount of revenue-fund appropriations for 1873............. chehwebe $815, 993 72 
Asylum-fund appropriations for 1873...............cccc-ceccccccccccce 1, 631, 845 36 
Sinking-fund appropriations. ..... Sovesconccsccccces sonceesneweswsee ~ 1,056, 815 02 
Ge ae EE EE BEER cops cnesbeucsdnesyusansncenssentnene -e- 7, 365, 992 20 
Value of school eee! in the State in 1871...... nvecedtpadstduasual 14, 988, 612 00 
ROURREG CURE FEO GE Bev wee cecsvesssawnsivcsees oeinenbesésanee ---- 1,170, 058 00 


CONSUMPTION AND SURPLUS PRODUCTIONS OF CEREALS, 


Consumption of cereals is usually estimated by population alone, 
and results obtained by that method, when applied to all cereals 
together, approximate to the actual consumption, and still more 
closely to the quantities required for consumption in the different 
States. The census taken July 1, 1870, shows a production of cereals 
during the year preceding of 1,467,299,183 bushels. Treasury returns 
for the year ending June 30, 1870, show that the equivalent of 
56,707,843 bushels was exported, flour being reduced to wheat. Deduct- 
ing exports, there remain for consumption 1,310,501,340 bushels, or 
33.98 bushels per capita. At 34 bushels per capita, the six New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, with the District of Columbia, would consume 437,317,165 
bushels; but the production was only 237,317,165 bushels, or 216,117,331 
bushels less than the quantity required for their consumption accord- 
ing to the general average of all the States. The thirteen States 
south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and the southern border of 
Missouri would consume 382,513,974 bushels; but they produced only 
299,616,877, and their apparent deficiency is 82,897,097 bushels. These 

enormous deficiencies, and over 56,000,000 more for export, were sup- 
plied by the surplus products of the remaining States and Territories, 
namely, those west of the Alleghanies and north of the Ohio line, 
including the Pacific States. 


CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT. 


The consumption of wheat may properly be estimated upon the basis 
of population. In 1850 theaverage was 3.93 bushels per capita; 1860, it 
was 4.95 bushels per capita; and the average consumption each year 
4.44 bushels. 

For a general estimate of the surplus or deficiency, the ratio of four 
bushels to the person in 1850, and five bushels to the person in 1860 
and 1870 will yield general resultssutticiently accurate. At that ratio, 
the deficiency in the eleven Eastern States and the District of Col- 
umbia was 24,366,168 bushels, Delaware and Pennsylvania only grow- 
ing a surplus. In the thirteen Southern States the deticiency was 
26,185,298 bushels, Virginia and West Virginia only producing a small 
surplus. The followi ing table, giving for each State the actual pro- 
duction and the consumption upon these ratios, with the surplus or 
deficit in each case, though by no means corresponding accurately 
with the facts, serves to show in what direction the surplus wheat 
and cereals of "the Northwest must be moved, and to afford some idea 
of the vast quantity of grain thus demanding transportation : 





Production, 1870. Surplus or deficit. 




















wheat, at 5) cereals, at) | 
| bushels. 34 bushels. | Wheat. | Cereals. Wheat. Cereals. 
_iosccsticciainatetdalia iii siicesiacapeiiiibaicceensgeietitasiniesial jsesctbeniananiteatiia taeda leet oie tem ase a a 
A is ctdienebanienigeediaemsenanatbtnbaehnasneten 996,992 | 4,984,960 | 33,897,728 | 1,055,068 | 18,828,277 | — 3,929,892} — 15,069,451 
OR aah aN a 484,471 | 2,422,355 | 16, 472, 014 | 741,736 | 14, 682, 450 | — 1,680,609 | — 1,780, 564 
BIIUL, .2s. cCascthietasacuak oie ek asin inbaaeedhian subbands 187, 748 OE) | OER BUN hw nndcs--osnes | 9339817] — 938,740| — 4,043,615 
ORIN... c...u2d bie ence iee ca cioedikenane piaiasa enna 1,134,109} 5,920,545 | 40,259,706 | 2,197,017 | 21, 766, 668 | — 3,793,528] — 18, 493, 038 
DEES 2. an Vela sktasaes seenbaeiaanisihbehe Cinbsovewheonn } 1, 321, O11 | 6, 605, 055 44, 914, 374 5, 728, 704 63, 700,675 |} — 876, 351 + 18, 870, 301 
TP... .cicedusb nickname keen ntatiaentinkininnnaancntiinel | 726, 915 3, 634, 575 21, 705, 110 | 9, 906 | 7, 626, 726 = 3, 624, 669 — 17, 088, 325 
RIMINI \ i: dasiveynnunkcense nnn enematighababne skhse >betnwashs 827, 922 4,139,610 | 28, 149, 348 274, 479 16, 346,825 | — 3,865,131 | — 11, 802,523 
LE A. ccinntrnasndoknipehhebns peeGn sakes nn onsenee nes 1, 071, 361 5, 356, 805 36, 426, 274 | 2,839,879 | 24, 909, 500 — 2,946, 926 — 11,516,774 
ee en, ae) Shed Tae Bh ca Pee | 705, 606 3,528,030 | 23, 990, 604 783, 610 | 9,050,539 | — 2 744, 420 — 14, 938, 065 
SINE hi6 5. oi ndiachicnenation tie ein enichuins onde baitedeanedins 1, 258, 520 6, 292, GOO 42, 729, GRO 6, 188, 916 | 52,421,685 | — 103, 684 r 9, 632, 005 
DNS ste sn ondsininaaamasbikidicmmenmale ssimeseSeensedonwons 818, 579 4, 092, 895 27, 832, 186 | 415,112 | 21,805,229, — 3,677,733 — 6, O27, 497 
Wi iri\acGuukies nakoewabakiekcewemen ame camara kaneeeniee ee 1, 225, 163 6, 125, 815 46, 655, 542 7, 398, 787 | 32, 540, 244 + 1,272,972; — Y, 115, 298 
West Virginia. .. kon bund ctinvcendbanehbundseaess se wuGheeneue 442, 014 2, 210, 070 15, 028, 476 2 483, 543 13, 506, 182 4 272, 473 | 1. 520, 294 
inpitbinmana, ws panasedanmendealitiabinsnatiains foal ed es | 
rhirteen States. ...... “é sicies heer dcks etc apc aleieiesaite 11, 250, 401 56, 252, 055 $22, SUS, 974 30, 060, 757 299, G06, 877 — 20, 025, 29 | 82, 807, 097 
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Table showing the actual production and consumption, §c.—Continued. 














Proportionate| Consumption Production, 1870. Surplus or deficit 
: | Population. wheat, at 5) cereals, at ae 
States. I ; ; a ae 
| bushels. 34 bushels. . . 
Wheat Cereals, W heat. Cereals. 

| 
a — scancteiitiiteialiiaesidamemiibtittiaata aioe ' inibiniaies aia caneoneen —— 
Connecticut ..... @cccce erccce Or eccrecce O0+ cocese cecocececee eens | 507, 454 2, 687, 270 18, 272, 436 | 38, 044 3, 187, 773 — 2 649, 026 — 25, 084, 063 
Delaware. ..-.----- tte ene e eee eee ee en eee euvedecacecescanes 125, 015 625, O77 4,250, 510 4, 473, 625 ' 270, 402 } 203, 115 
i Ci sacks dcennbetecudianndnes chen nen sundae cha | 131, 700 658, 500 4, 477, 800 14, 033 = 654, 718 — 4 433, 767 
IED canes Beam CO sHbSebosesneeesdeunesce sseseoneccedescaccescse 626,915 3, 134, 575 21, 315, 110 4,879, 801 — 2 855, 782 — 16, 435, 509 
Maryland peaccace Oe ceewces ences cccee © seccee cocccccccccccccecces | 780, 889 3, 909, 470 20, 550, 396 5, 774, 503 21, 094, 234 1, 870, 033 — 5, 456, 162 
Massachusetts pd eGbeeneesnvdnseeeessnatutesceetnecescesccseoqes< | 1, 457, 351 7, 286, 755 79, 549, 934 34, 658 2, 660, 536 — 7, 252, 097 — 46, 889, 368 
New Hampshire. ............ @cconse OSU ROO 24006 006 cues bb cenumnl 318, 300 , 591, 500 10, 822, 200 193, 621 2 871, 016 1, 097, 379 — 7.951, 084 
NOW DOTOSY . cc ccccc ccc. cccccccccc ccccccccccccccccce sqenenennn | 906, 096 1, 530, 480 30, 807, 264 2 209 633 5, 983, 867 — 2 230, 847 — 14, 823 397 
New YOrk.....-20-0- sce ceneee seer cece ceecceeceneee cn eseenees 4, 382, 759 21, 913, 795 149, 013, 806 12, 168, 462 77, 741, 668 — 9,715,333 71, 272. 118 
Pennsylvania .....-cccecccc.ccccrcce COrcccccccce as 066sensee ees 3, 521, 951 17, 609, 755 119, 746, 334 | 19, 672, 957 97, 492, 934 + 2 063, 222 — 22 253, 400 
I ate csrastd en tao ean a et ndadidecs ee bat tise einen ses ere Setkre ose a 217, 353 1, O86, 705 7, 390, 002 7e4 | 524, 968 — 1,085, 981 — 6,864,034 
Ws own 666 6666005000660 cesses cossnereoenceeseucacnse con 330, 551 1, 652, 755 11, 238, 73 454, 703 6, 362, 790 - 1, 198, 052 4, 875, 044 

Eleven States and District of Columbia ......... Ramen eae 3, 336, 309 66, 681, 693 | 453, 434, 596 41, 805,527 | 237,317,065 | — 24,866,168 | — 216, 117,331 

| _ — — - 

CI ic tise shesihanesoecen in higeeseaiclains ieee tea prteredegh ceien } 13, 971, 621 69, 858,105 | 474,553,070 | 215, 863,372 | 830,365, 141 146, 005, 267 } 355, 812, O71 





This estimate supposes a consumption of wheat somewhat too low 
in the Eastern and too high in the Southern States, so that of the | 8 
actual deficiencies that in the Eastern States is the larger. It will 
also appear that the apparent surplus of cereals in the Northwestern 
and Pacitie States, enormous as it seems, is not as great as the actual 
surplus in years of full crops, for in the year 1870 the crop of corn was 
short about 200,000,000 bushels, although the consumption also greatly 
diminished. 


Looking first to the production of wheat in the Northwestern 
tates, and estimating the consumption at the ratios already given, 
we find an apparent surplus available for shipment to other States 
in 1850 of 22,000,000 bushels, in L860 of 49,000,000 bushels, and in 1870 
of 130,000,000 bushels upon the basis of the census returns as to pro- 
duction. 


The following table indicates in what States the surplus was pro 
duced: 

















1250 1860. 1870. Surplus in millions and 
tenths 
States. sieliliaeelahiidaiiegicstamaaceepiiietagitintaissincienbideast a 
1 Consumption ‘ Consumption ‘ Consumption . - 
‘ ; ~ e ) “ R50 » 7 x72 
Crop. at 4 bushels. | —~ at 5 bushels. Crop. at 5 bushels. 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 18%2 

— ———___— — — - — 

OE, Ain aa ied saad hehe abe eaMehaa ed badadiranee 14, 487, 351 7, 921, 316 15, 119, 047 11, 697, 555 27, 882, 159 13, 326, 300 6.5 34) 14.5 1.8 | 

EI. (sti deeennientednneanneon a ee ee 6, 214, 458 3, 953, 664 | 16, 848, 267 6, 752, 140 27, 747, 222 8, 403, 185 2.3 | 10.1 | 19.3 10.1 
i ee, a eT 4, 925, 889 | 1, 590, 616 8, 316, 368 3, 745, 565 16, 265, 773 5, 920, 295 3.3 1.6, 10.3 7.1 
ie i eke net eee ama eee oan dlnad 6 eee 85a Oe 9, 414, 575 | 3, 205, BRO | 23, 837, 023 & 550, 755 30, 128, 405 12, 699, 455 6.2 | 15.3 | 17.4 wo. 1 

WEE cnt Goel s banbus packer ceanesdseeesacx + dauads 4 286, 131 1, 221, 564 | 15, 657, 458 3, 879, 405 25, 606, 344 5, 273, 350 3.0 | 11.8 | 20.4 16.2 
; OE GE. xk dak vestdsdincnata ns iat ein tei tains 39, 328, 404 17, 893,040 | 79,798, 163 34, 634, 420 27, 629, 903 15, 622, 585 
b Te ee a a ei aca a ’ , 530, 581 768, 856 8, 449, 403 3, 374, 565 29, 435, 692 5, 958, 960 a 5. 1 33. 5 14.4 
P MIMMOBOER. 02 200 nsccccccncsncccscccccseccccccsccccseces 1, 401 24, 308 | 2, 186, 993 e60, 115 1x, 866, 073 2, 198, 530 |... 13 | 166) 20.5 

a ee eS crt ansinte naan 2, 981, 652 2, 722, 176 | 4, 227, 586 5, G10, 060 14, 315, G26 B, 506, 475 e7P teen tue 5.8 

I  crtntdd tnce ee cieks Reetih piehReeh nen hak kwaainad bi takaeead souclieuskeneuemda 147, 867 144, 205 2, 125, 086 614, 905 |.... a 1.5 1. 8 

i cngenus daiidek es dens &b4G0d Sebn eh obcataneeennte paid iee i a ee eS a 194, 173 536, 030 2, 391, 198 1, 821, 995 ea ; 5 

6) ge See cecous ieieowees peaduchant 4, 513, 634 | 3,521,340 | 15, 206, 022 10,459,395 | 67, 133, 975 19, 100, 925 

i I oe ii cv inndt at cawend iG ea wai keakaaitee 0 A Ee. cama nes | TA ea cwsianes 82, 007, 318 |....-- 

Surplus west. ..... Mev caeksenene ceuvecioeakeawensdatwes4 WO odo sca ct aues BOON COE cnc cceccnccs) COR ieccexex: 
{ 22, 427, 658 teas eeeeee | 49, 544, 790 Ste edceatea 1s 130, 040, 368 ieee ages Recetas cai sae 
' 9 
{ a 


It is more difficult to make a satisfactory estimate of the consump- | the number of hogs from 25,134,000 to 31,800,000 in February, 1872 
tion of corn than of wheat. Used in part for the food of human be- | and the quantity exported from the crop of 1871 being 30,000,000 
-ngs, in part for the ordinary nutriment of cattle in winter, iu part | bushels, the quantity remaining for consumption was twenty and 
for distilling, and largely in the fattening of hogs and cattle for one-half bushels to each animal. 
market, the consumption varies widely in different years, and de- 
pends in different localities upon conditions widely varying. It is 
evident that no estimate” based upon population alone will answer. 
3 In 1850 the consumption of corn averaged twenty-five bushels to each 

inhabitant, and in 1860 twenty-six bushels, but in 1870 not more 


Leo 


The crop of oats produced in the Northwestern States, according 
to the census report, was 159,000,000 bushels in 1869, and according 
to the Agricultural Report was 147,000,000 bushels in 1871. The pro 
duction of barley in said States by the census of 1870, was 10,605,35% 
bushels. 


' than twenty bushels ; showing that ne reliance can be placed roi For th yUTrpPOseE of showing mor connectedly the consumption of 
. * : r ° ° “11: . . 4 e “Dose *e ; CLO IC f 
; estimates on this basis. The use of corn in distilling is an item to be he ety a 2 eS "s pe 
4 : . aes ' . . ad corn by hogs and cattle in the following States for the years 1870 and 
; considered in arriving at the true amount of consumption, yet it does te a8 5 ; = - 
' 5 ts : 7 od. ae 1872 and the crops of corn for 1569 and 1871 and the surplus produc 
. not exceed one-thirtieth of a full crop in the Northwest. The bushel iia ca in ceils cece laa meee mene. Scere coe eene ie ie 
of grain produces fourteen quarts or three and a half proof gallons of | “acca ble ree ; oe . 
spirits, and the total production of spirits in the United States from | 5 “#0'°S> 
all materials other than fruit during the fiscal year ending June 30, | Approximate consumption of corn. 
1873, was 68,236,567 gallons, so that the consumption of corn for dis- 
tilling was less than 20,000,000 bushels in all the States. WE teen eae, a ee , 
} Of the spirits produced by distilling in this country more than one- States. Hogeend attle | Consumption Crop of 1969.| Surplus. 
fourth is the product of Illinois, and nearly one-half is the product | 5, | are. 
of Illinois and Ohio, and the quantity of corn thus consumed in the | ——————— | —_______,|___ ——- = 
: two States is nearly 10,000,000 bushels. Inthe ten Nortwestern States | opi... 0.2.2.2... 2 421,000 | 40,620,000 | 67,501,000 | 17,981, 000 
there are about 17,000,000 hogs, which consume not far from twenty | Indiana ...... ......---- 2,657,090 | 54,140,006 | 51, 094, 000 none. 
bushels of corn each; much more than half the entire crop. A large | Mlinois .......--..-.-.-- et aeovee | a oes | a aa 
quantity of corn is also consumed in the feeding of cattle for market. | Missouri..---..--------- [Se ; a aa ore 
> —£ ; , os yo. ere 766, 000 15, 320, 00s 17, 025, 000 1, 705, OOO 
Nearly 5,000,000 head of cattle are slaughtered every year. The pro- | Xopraska | 176 000 3 520, 000 1 736, 000 1. 216, 600 
portion of all corn consumed in the country to the number of hogs | Towa.................--- 3, 136, 000 62, 720, 000 68, 935, 000 6, 215, 000 
and cattle was nineteen and two-thirds bushels to each animal in | Minnesota ...........--. 319, 000 Soe 1s ; ~ 4 none 
e uae Tt aang si a10 "4 3. 240. OO 5. 033. 000 none. 
1870, although the crop of corn in the census year was only 761,000,000 ms eee rereernesen wot Svoavess | to oer am 0s 
. TO . cadceeademunee 75 5. 16 ’ j none 
bushels, about 200,000,000 bushels below the average of recent years. | ~®*"" 


The crop of 1871 was 991,898,000 bushels, but the number of “ other 100, 372, 000 
cattle” increased at the same time from 13,566,000 to 15,069,000, and | 
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Approsimate consumption of corn Continued. 


logs and cattl ‘onat tie 
Stat mM tb. Lista, | Chop of 1871. ot 20 ie. | Surplus. 
| 

CREO « ov owner ccesee cone .| 3, 023, 000 29, 506, 000 60, 460, 000 29 046, 000 
i ae | 3, 239, 000 79, 905, 000 64, 720, 000 14. 425, 000 
LELADONS . cece ce cecsescece 4, #34, 000 203, 391, 000 96, 680,000 | 106, 711, 000 
Missouri....... ee 3, 297, 000 H7, 390, 000 65. 940, 000 21, 450, 000 
Kansa sennewceesones 778, 000 24, 603, 000 15, 560, 000 9, 133, 000 
PORTER cccccncdae - 167, 000 7, QR, 000 3. 340, 000 3, RRB, 000 
es | 4. 468. 000 | 99. 019. 000 BO. 360, 000 9, 659, 000 
i al ol 454, 000 ® 152. 000 » ORO. O00 72, 000 
fT a eee 1, 070, 000 21, 394, 000 21, 400, 000 none, 
PEO . cancccnseenase 922, 000 16, 179, 000 19, 640, 000 none. 





horace iet 194, 3=4, 000 


The receipts of grain at the sea-ports amounted to 3,971,088 tons in 
1871; the actual tonnage of vegetable food moved by five routes, 
5.589.112 tons: and the estimated tonnage eastward, other routes 
included, 6,100,000 tons of flour and grain. Of barley and rye the 
quantities received are quite as large as the available surplus at the 
West; of oats the quantity moved cannot exceed the quantity re- 
ceived more than 10,000,000 bushels, or 160,000 tons. A remainder of 
1,970,000 tons of grain must have been either of wheat or corn, and 
mainly of corn. ‘The estimated corn crop of the preceding fall was 
1,094,000,000 bushels. The shipments eastward, other than to sea- 
ports, must have been in that year at least 60,000,000 bushels, or 
1,680,000 tons of corn, and nearly 10,000,000 bushels, or 300,000 tons of 
wheat. Thus the movement eastward, the estimated surplus, and 
the remainder for shipment to the southward or for superiluous con- 
sumption, may be thus stated: 


| S 
Dine ae Savnivn | South 
Eastward. Surplus. lor unsold. 








I 8 a 96. 500. 000 | 116, 000, 000 19, 500, 000 
2, err ObddSdRaeseesenn 106, 000,000 | = 190, 000, 000 | &4, 000, 000 
Other grain Sees ceertesudnens cade eiieitieal on 36, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
Di cunacectheeheesakseensabsenaes 238, 500,000 | 346, 000,000 | 107, 500, 000 

' 
a i a eat 6, 100, 600 | 9, 300,000 | 3, 200, 000 


i 


Fora year of smaller crops some reduction must be made. The quan- 
tity of grain moved eastward was probably abou 5,700,000 tons in 
1272, and the entire surplus about 8,600,000, of which 2,900,000 tons 
were either shipped southward or consumed in excess of the estimated 
average. As nearly 20,000,000 bushels are known to have gone sonth- 
ward, nearly all from one point, it is not improbable that 50,000,000 
bushels in all found a market in that quarter, while nearly as much 
more appears to have found no market. Absolute accuracy will not 
be claimed for estimates necessarily based in part upon conjecture. 
But these serve to show both the magnitude of the exchanges now 
effected and the urgency of the demand for increased facilities for 
transportation. 

Thus far only the movement of grain has been considered. But for 
an appreciation of the deficiencies of the present routes for transpor- 
tation it is necessary to observe that from the same prolific valley 
enormous quantities of animal food are sent forward to eastern con- 
sumers. In the year 1872 about 472,000 tons of hogs and cattle were 
shipped from Chicago alone, about 120,000 tons from Saint Louis, and 
about 60,000 tons from Cincinnati; 652,000 from three cities only. 
The average age of beef cattle when sent to market does not exceed 
three years, and if one-third of the number in the country are con- 
sumed each year, the average is 117 to each thousand persons. At 
that average the number of cattle sent to market each year from the 
Northwestern States and Texas, in excess of the consumption of those 
States, is 1,057,742; and as 510,025 head were shipped from Chicago 
alone in 1872, the number is doubtless much greater than 1,000,000. 
Of hogs about 2,000,000 were shipped from Chicago alone, and of 
sheep 145,000. As only about one-fourth of the hogs packed at the 
West were packed at that city, so probably not more than one-fourth 
of the live hogs shipped eastward passed through it. These data 
warrant an estimate of at least 1,500,000 tons as the weight of animals 
moved eastward; and the statements of only four railroads show a 
movement of 1,558,405 tons, namely,onthe New York Central, 785,879 ; 
on the Pennsylvania, 395,296 ; on the Erie, 305,599; and on the Balti- 
more and Ohio, 72,631 tons. 

The quantity of meat packed at the West is closely estimated. In 
1872 the hog product at the different packing points in the Missis- 
sippi Valley was over 1,100,000,000 pounds, or 550,000 tons. Of about 


* 60,000,000 pounds of wool produced in the same region, the greater 


portion goes forward to eastern mills, and a large, though not ascer- 
tainable, portion of 170,000,000 pounds of tobacco produced, besides 
at least 60,000 tons of spirits, (30,000 tons were shipped eastward 
through a single port,) 10,000 tons of flax, 42,000 tons of flaxseed, 
10,000 tons of hemp, a surplus of perhaps 22,000 tons of butter, and 
quantities of cheese, potatoes, fruit, and minor farm products, of 
which no accurate estimate can be formed. Besides grain, the prod- 





ucts of agriculture of which estimate is possible, and of which the 
greater portion passes over the routes from the Mississippi Valley 
eastward, already amount to 2,304,000 tons, and there are yet to be 
added 565.000 bales of cotton which moved northward across the Ohio 
or Mississippi, and thence eastward by rail, equivalent to 130,600 tons, 
Of 102,000 hogsheads of sugar grown at the South, probably no por- 
tion goes by the interior route. Thus, of agricultural products other 
than grain, some estimate of which can be formed, 2,434,000 tons seek 
a market mainly at the East, and it is believed that the proportion 
of tobacco, wool, flax, and flaxseed and hemp, which is reserved for 
use at the West, is not in quantity greater than the shipments of 
potatoes and other vegetables, apples and other fruit, cheese, seeds 
pease, and beans, and other products of which no estimate is made, 
But, upon this supposition, not less than 8,134,000 tons of agricultural 
products are moved eastward, (besides cotton, sugar, and some grain 
and other products southward,) taking 5,700,000 tons as the yearly 
shipment of grain in that direction. At the same time the remainder 
of 2,733,000 bales of cotton produced in the valley, or about 2,168,468 
bales and 500,916 tons, finds a route to market by way of the Gulf, 
with a small portion of the grain shipped southward. 

To fully measure the task imposed upon existing routes eastward, it 
must also be remembered that a large quantity of forest products from 
the lakes and Western States goes eastward. Over the New York 
canals in 1872 there were moved 1,671,721 tons, and over the three 
chief railroads 1,061,341 tons. At the same time an immense quantity 
of iron ore and pig-iron coming eastward to Pittsburgh and other 
points in the Eastern States crowd the railroads, employs over two 
hundred vessels on the lakes, and a large fleet on the Ohio River. 
The quantity of iron shipped from Lake Superior district in 1871 was 
1,250,000 tons. from Saint Louis about 315,000 tons, and the annual 
product of petroleum for the same year was about 1,200,000. The 
coal, lumber, and petroleum moved by railroads amount to 11,186,564 
tons, and including pig-iron and ore amount to nearly or quite 12,000,000 
by railroad alone. To this must be added the 1,671,721 tons of lumber 
and 107,000 tons of articles enumerated as “ other articles” arriving at 
tide-water from Western States, making a total by canal and four 
leading railroads running east and west of about 13,765,285. 


LOCATION OF SURPLUS PRODUCTS. 


We find by examining statistical tables that the center of the sur- 
plus wheat crop has in the few last years made aremarkable western 
movement. In 1850 Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana produced over 
12,000,000 bushels of the surplus, and all other States only 10,000,000 
bushels, and the line of equal division was near the middle of In- 
diana. In 1560 these States produced 17,000,000 bushels of the surplus, 
while the States west of the Mississippi River produced 6,500,000, and 
Illinois and Wisconsin 27,000,000, so that fully one-half was produced 
west of a line passing through the eastern half of Illinois. In 15870 
States east of Illinois and Wisconsin produced 44,000,000 bushels of 
the surplus, and States west of the Mississippi River 67,000,000, and 
the line of equal division of the surplus passed through the western 
portion of Illinois and Wisconsin. Of the surplus of 1572, 20,000,000 
were produced bythe three Eastern States, and over 35,000,000 by the 
States west of the Mississippi. so that the dividing line cuts that 
river at the bend near Fulton, Iowa. In 1850 the States west of the 
Mississippi produced only 4,000,000 bushels, with a surplus less than 
1,000,000. In 1870 they produced 82,000,000, with a surplus allowing 
a consumption of only four bushels per capita in Missouri of about 
50,000,000 bushels. 

The foregoing estimates have been based upon populations so far 
as they relate to wheat, and for the purpose of making an estimate 
deducting seed-wheat from that already made upon population, we 
tind the following surplus for each of the ten Northwestern States, as 
follows : 

Localities from which the surplus of wheat is moved. 








West of river : Surplus. 
EE, can cnbunh sbUbes abetnd> nneshdbeséendendiesiveseneseeseneare 24, 358, 749 
PE <n teed deeciga bet ebhnadnhh bode ReNNSOGOs 6506000 260008 SE CR0n0 16, 515, 319 
ie ed chose ab neie Nae iA eeeaENaN shade bdeeuneetsoued 3, 820, 163 
NY... 00) spkuiieietd on shin babhenktadbhel emia baahaesiksSSRAkies 2, 264, 748 
ER: cedibn peysivd 6p pedeen npevucunsns Kebdvanuenn hin iby WED es EaetN eae. 827, 771 

ein a a ok ia enn eemeninacbeibneen tek niian 47, 786, 738 

East of river: 
iceickcewssutsmeeene a a eh ian kine 19, 214, 327 
NEN. ces consuehuetes cheek daekenetebaseheeh x demenss $4iensneeerenseous 10, 198, 056 
NF ee see eee Rade btabbehatcbannnape peboekutns 6, 714, 897 
CNET een i ance aan owe owe ehOe keno heb 4, 919, 123 
PEL, ccuinedncegbdscnetccbnvitieesducue dane saubynctus své¥etvesgeneee 4, 062, 656 

DENI sict pasa tinkhines adnaseieenhn neebaueehnsealbtenskd bit sbbtrenTianl 45, 109, 119 


The record receipts at the chief eastern cities and at New Orleans 
prove beyond question that these estimates are too low, for the quan- 
tity of wheat (flour included) received from August 23, 1872, to Au- 
gust 23, 1873, was over 80,000,000 bushels, and statistics show that 
about one-third of the quantity transported eastward does not reach 
the eastern sea-ports, so that the surplus from the crop of 1872 must 
have exceeded 100,000,000 bushels, and the actual surplus from the 
crop of 1873 must be nearly 120,000,000, 


EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
The export of agricultural products for the year ending June 30, 
1873, are as follows: 39,204,225 bushels wheat, value $01,452,204; 
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9.562,086 barrels wheat flour, value $19, 
Indian corn, value $23,794,694; 
bushels barley, value $323,157 


321.664: 383.541.0930 
corn meal, value $1,474,827; 
> rye and rye tlour, 


bushels 
182,410 | 


Vaine $515,676; 
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714,072 bushe sis, valued at $290,575; 2,609,254 balesof cotton. valued at Railroads and canals. Year Tons moved Freight and aaa 
$227,243,069, to which should be added a considerable amount of nanu- rerak eins — ye r mi 
factured cotton. 
‘hae New York Central Railroad 160 199. 231. 399 6 095. 934 00 " 
COMPARISON OF FREIGHT RATES OVER RAILROADS AND WATER LINES. New York and Erie Railroad... 1200 O14 O84 305  RR4 oat : oa 
: . ° . ER t 809. 52 ' om ar 
Nothing demonstrates the necessity of water lines more forcibly so oO, Hae, O49, 450 00 mM 
than the difference in cost of freights and carriage in favor of water Total ..........-.2--0.eeee- --+--| 1,222, 240,383 | 16,029, 727 00 1.3 
transportation over railroads. I shall not enter into an claborate | yoy york ¢ , . 
argume nt in favor of this proposition, and shall re ly ae linly upon — be Soa Reeeet ws ee 237, 392. 974 4, G44, 449 00 1. 96 
A Ork ah Sie Dv oad, so "> ty ", : - 
statistics prepare <d from official sources to sustain the position. ‘The | Canals................. e = 1861 | gi ; ( 2 — 3 ae 264 OO 1.73 
actual average charge on all cereals moved by the trunk lines of * 169, 378 00 1. 0% 
railway between Chicago and New York in 1572 was less than 12 Penn ees raheemeenerhatebeye,, Same anne ao i, © t 
s per ton per mile. The evidence take » Senate C i . 
mills ] . I r mile The ¢ vidence taken by the S« nate Commit- | New York Central Railroad 1262 996.963.4929 | 6. 607. 331 00 : 
tee on ransportation shows that the average cost of movement, | Eric Railway..-.. Inu 31, 092, 25 6, 642 a1 ww 19 
exclusive of interest and dividends, was from 8 to 9 mills per ton RP. vo cconcuvctssousemuaness Int 1, 123, S48, 430 10, 720, 431 00 Ono 
per mile. Iam indebted to the valuabe report of the Senate Com- Total : 
mittee on Transportation for the following summary of the ¢ ompara- eee eo sas a ine inate ane 
tive ¢ ost of freights by railway, ¢ anal, and river. New York Central Railroad 1863 312, 195,796 | 7. 498.509 00 » 40 
he river rates, per bushel, of freight on corn from Saint Paul to — ny retecececees +--+] TR63 103, 670, 861 8, 432, 234 00 2 09 
Saint Louis during each month of the season of navigation from ne SR eeeennssaernws as 1863 | 1, 034, 130, 023 9, 065, 005 00 v6 
1270 to 1873, inclusive, were as follows: April and May, 144 cents; Total...... 1 719,996. 680 | 24.995. 74 
June, 16 cents; July, 174 cents; August, 19 cents; September, 20] 419, 996, 680 | 24, 995, TAs 00 14 
cents; Octobe r and Novembe r, 234 cents. ~ | New York Central Railroad 1ot 314, O81, 410 8, 942, 370 00 2. 
The river rates, per bushel, of freight on wheat from Saint Paul to — ny papier eae rset #22, O13, 644 | 9,855, 087 00 231 
‘ MEBcccceees seseseoescese oS »7 , ’ | i *' ( 
Saint Louis during each month of the season of navigation, from R veoee| 1008 71, 335, 150 | 10, 039, GO9 00 1.15 
1270 to 1873, inclusive, were as follows: April and May, 15 cents; ck aciinwaaes a 1, GO7, 430,204 | 28, 438, 066 00 1 
June, 164 cents; July, 18 cents; August, 19} cents; September, 21 . , ' ., 
cents; October and November, 24 cents. New York Central Railroad. 1865 264, 993, 626 8, 776, O22 00 3.31 
_ arene Gime annie onan 1205 Se, 557, 213 10. 726, 264 00 2 16 
P BBB... cwce cccccccccscccess Si & OLD, 77 R GOS, ! ) 
Average rate of freight on wheat and corn by rail from Saint Paul to gn — ed cst moe 
Milwaukee each month during the years 1872 and 1873. Total......--..----++-++--- 1, 497, 456,618 | 28, 108, 253 00 18h 
_ oa a Central Railroad. ....) 1866 $31, O75, 547 0, G71, 920 00 2.92 
ae ee NT cctieredennnesneces 0) 472 », 772 } "3 0 o 45 
Freight on wheat,| Freight on corn, Canals..... 7 stag pias Sra 1888 1 a a c 84 4 a : p “= = * 
per bushel. per bushel. fe 0, OSL 00 1. 00 
1 ° . 
; Month. : Sea DUNES inkcernGncaleingnexe Danes 1, 822, 209,353 | 31, 442, 994 00 1,73 
1872 1873. | 1872 1873 New York Central Railroad. . . 1867 362, 180, 606 9,151. 750 00 eo 53 
i en | Erie Railway. oats da etaaiddee a 1867 | 549 § jo 11. 204. 689 00 > 4 
a fi ina RIES i ielken arena metpebeuanin’ in67 9528, 362, 053 &, 663, 119 00 00 
Cents Cents Cents. Centa. ou } 
a a ee a lh cicada cnacds 16 is 133 153 Total. ......2-sececesrccesse- ous 1, 870, 431, 981 | 29,019, 558 00 1.55 
< OE ee cncdbndsccdne jnvesne -vépevendeess 16 ix 133 | 153 _ i 
F I ott tipmsunthoukcie nantes skecesses 16 18 133 | 152 New York Central Railroad 1868 366, 199, 786 9. 491, 427 00 2 50 
re he ceca ean et, 15 18 | 13. 153 Erie Railway. ......-...---+-- - | 1868 595, G99, 295 11, 425, 739 00 1.902 
. EE Rcre SRE NS Cid Sa il 6 ed a ete 15 18 | 13 | 154 GE codue o96ssbesusceseene ee | Loos 1, 033, 754, 2528 } 9 O12, 659 00 xe 
e rian Nate inn tah lbie cb advun bane aia aie | 15 18 | 13 | 153 \- a - _ 
; a a ib 1s | 13 153 Total.........-0.ceeeesee-e- Pewee 1, 995, 650, 279 | 29, 929, #25 00 1. 49 
Z RUE. vsunad dene ke a6 Ganeee Ras saebeineeee 15 18 13 Iba _ 
E RINE sic ve r5hs06 céusueitncacatcnacwens 18 | 21 | 153 | 17, | New York Central Railroad... ...} 1869 174, 419, 726 | 10, 457, 582 00 2. 20 
x October. ........-ccceseeeees ences eee | 12 21 | 15 | 17 Erie WOT iecees seneteenneden tS69 817, 829, 190 13, 046, 804 00 1. 60 
; WIRE Deca aD. Gne 18 | 21 | 153 | 17 | Canals ........--.--+--++------- } 1869 | 919, 153, G11 4,492, 131 00 92 
OI it Fe oa 18 21 | 153 17 mee . eee aan - 
” | tl enero se bore er 2 211, 402,527 | 31,996,517 00 1.57 
} -_ — —_ _ — — — _— i 
y r Var ‘en ~ Joslron | Q* ey 7 wee Fre : 
: MOVEMENTS OF FREIGITS. Bow Terk Content Ralieeed ESO 469, O87, 777 | HM, 327, 418 00 1. 86 
ee ee 1R70 808, R62, 718 12, 328, 027 00 1. 37 
lhe following is a comparative statement of the movements of Canals .....-.-.---+++20++e0. 1870 904, S51, O72 7, 552, 988 00 » BS 
; freight on the two railways connecting New York with Lake Erie Total | ~ 9, 572, 302,067 | 34, 208, 433 00 
: 7 5 = ; : ; Meh ecccccescescesessees Jowees-| wy dm, OU, Ud ‘ Oe . 5 y a 
and the State canals during the last seventeen years, showing the — 
i tons carried each year, the total movement or number of tons moved New York Central Railroad.....) 1871 | 888,327, 865 | 14, 647, 580 00 1. 6S 
one mile, and the freight and tolls received therefrom. It shows the i nee gat oord eee os) eno oe ae 
aie : 7 QMRIG .ccccccocrccceessesess 87 boy ) 25 779, 887 ) 
tons of total movement on the lines named for seventeen years, the sich plea te egg wk: eee - a seta a 
freight paid to the roads, and the tolls paid to the State, and car- Total ...........-0-s0seee0ee: ee | 2,635, 878,718 | 38,659,702 00| 1.36 
riers’ charge on the canals, with the tolls: Now Yor! 1 Rail 
New York Central Railroad.....| 1872 1, 020, 908, BRS 16, 259, 647 00 1. 69 
; C Erie Railway x72 | "950, 708, 905 509, 745 5 
a omparative statement of the movements of freight. “Vee yagi ng anand ital ABTS | Da, 106, 908 | 14, S00, 165 OO 1. 52 
i i ae f wf g CRG dicchoccssenssn suseavenes | 1872 | 1, 048, 575, 911 10, 648, 711 00 1, 02 
. oo a in a rai 
i reac oe Te ae ET 
; a | Average NL oc eh eh awldneuciemsanen was 3, 020,193,698 | 4 2, 103 Of 37 
{ Railroads and canals. Year| Tons moved a) Freight and er “a . oe hi 
one mile. tolls. I ; (a - 
; per mile. 
ENE —}] = ———} ee oa . . . . , 
| r rhe charges for delivering wheat from Chicago to New York for a 
New York Central Railroad. .... 1856 145, 733, 678 , 328, 941 10 | oo REESS 55 JeEes 008 NOTES Os TeewS: 
New York and Erie Railroad ....) 1856 183, 458, 046 | , 545, 782 00 } a 5 ae aed = 
Cc rtaba cksnks ceensecaranecsk NUN 592, 009, 603 6, 573, 225 00 | 1.11 lp Per bushel 
; ’ | | ° Yea | Per bushel : 
sind - ear. | by lake. | by canal; Total. 
MG eens Uhdaien > ss snuaaeuboncves 921, 201,327 | 15, 447, 048 00 1. 67 and river. 
New York Central Railroad Saal 1857 445, 773, 791 4, 559, 276 00 _— 3. 13° re 7 7 - eo i 
H New York and Erie Railroad. ...| 1857 167, 100, 850 4, 097, 610 00 | 2. 45 65 Cents Cents. | Cents. 
/ Cate aoe Pe hccene cocccans 1857 484, 750, 864 3) 876. 000 00 | 999 | 1865.------02-2eeeeereceeeeeceereerereneencceeees 9. 78 16.64 | 26.62 
; oe 1 BOG... - 2+ nee eee ee teen eee eee ene eeee scenes 13. 04 | 16, 96 30. 00 
i cane isiSubandnidnessncpncs 797, 725, 505, 1 42, 532, 8 886 00 £.57 | 1OOT -----enene-ncerncccccrcenccecerccnccoescoreees ¢ 6: 15.69 | 2.39 
/ 4 (etn ae | 1368 Laandadbdtchd eneedidhekedh be tadeue nanee Fs 7.14 15. 05 22.10 
New York Centrel Railroad ..... 1853 | 142,691,178 | 3, 700, 270 44 REE Path Sene dents sasepeomenremnetoterns ar a ah aoa 
New York and Erie Railroad... .| 1858 165, 895, 635 | 3, 843, 310 77 | Re Ee reese een ntnnarbensssinnpeveanentenssees Eo = oe) oe 
CRM dian ico ten nvictes deanewss 1858 564, 842,095 | 4, 502, 437 00 | 797 aan +e eal a sc chad Caan a 1 b =) 2 
| Slats in In: ua scenic ence tac a esas 2 13, 00 24. 1 
a ateddagncke iain | _ 873, 428, 908 | 12,046,018 21 1.38 $$$ $$ ____________—_ . 
aoe Sar Cte Patent arr? 1859 157, 136, 000 3, 337, 148 09 2.13 During the season of navigation the Erie Canal exercises a strongly 
a ¢€' ¥ 2 § 5 or xX ‘ & . ‘ - : J 2 ’ ~ 
Canals. ..... aeeus micrecmannieee fan oe aoe > a a re a marked and unquestione <1 controllment of carriers’ charges upon all 
eegenes ' see siadiaiean ated bie routes competing for western trade, and to a consider: een 
a. ce sececeeceleceeee| 848,572, 111 | 10, 198, 823 00 119 | property moving westward. Upon the opening of the Erie Canal the 





great railroad lines invari: ibly reduce their rates, and as invariably 
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increase them when through shipments from Chicago can no longer 
be made by water. 


The anne aol tables fully establish this fact: 


Statement of charges onall rail, per bushel, of wheat from Chicago to points 
named, 


and 





a | "els 

Date. % on : 

|e | eslz 

|4~AsiA 1 
— — } — | oe 
1871. Cents.) Cents. Cents. 
January 1 to January 16.......... 0 cece ne- cee eee cence ec ceecces 36; 39) 34 
January 17 to March 8......---- +--+. 02 cee eee cece eee ceeeee ees | 33 37 | 33 
March 9 to April 6...... Se ee 30 36 | 3 
April 7 to April Z3...... .nccccccccccccccces Vesbsunthenanwene 27 33 22 
April 24 to Juno 12...........--2--- see idpanbakninbes 27) 30) 24 
June 13 to July 9. ......------- eee eee ereees nett naaeheweseeus 24 27 | 27 
July 10 to August 16... ..--cecevevcsse : = anion atau 27; 30 24 
August 11 to September 20..........-- hae nad 30 | 33 | 27 
MN pl mber 21 to October 1 pwre 96600060668 660500 cesneeeen 33 | 36 30 
October 2 to October 24. ....6-cee-<ce0- ~~ es ee 36 | 30 33 
October 24 to December 31. ‘weeenes Sod dhe eS enO SUSE 0 8eeee SenEen Jy 3 36 

1s72. 

ee Oe oe in ck dake pnabseselensenrnyssteeebiws 39] 42 36 
March 25 to Agrdl 30. .... cccccesoccccsccascaccccceseccessccecce 36 39 | 33 
Bay 1 te ARBOR BL ...cccsvencccsonccece ——— nis anit MP. 30 33 | 27 
Aug rust 12 to September 1.........-cccceseeene passe Sepebsuep 27 30 | 4 
September 2 to September 8. .........2.-2--20- eee eee cence eeees 30 | 33 27 
September D OD. DOSER Bic guen nccesceegessesss cssusesevess 33 36 0) 


September 16 to October 13.............------- 
October 14 to December 31 





The increase in the winter months over the summer and late fall 
averaging $2.07 a ton on wheat. 

On the through line from the Ohio River to Boston, composed of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Boston Ste amship Company, 
the earnings were divided as 4 to 1 in favor of water, counting the 
actual distances operated by each. On the line between Baltimore 
and New York, consisting of railway, canal, and open water, and in- 
volving payment of tolls on the canals, the earnings were prorated 
by allowing the vessels 125 miles for an actual distance of 230 miles, 
making nearly two to one in favor of water. The Eric Railway Com- 
pany and the steamers from New York to Boston have a prorating ar- 
rangement equivalent to three to one in favor of water. From Par- 
kersburgh and Cincinnati the arrangeme nt between the railway and 
the river steamers allows the latter for 250 miles by water as the 
equiv alent of 125 miles by rail, being two to one in favor of the river. 
The arrangements between the Erie Railway Company and the lake 
steamers is that the railway shall furnish terminal facilities at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, and the actual distance of 1,000 miles is pro- 
rated at 212 miles, making nearly five to one in favor of the lake. 
The Central Vermont Railw: vy and the Northern Transportation Com- 
pany steamer line constitute a through line from Chicago to Bos- 
ton and other places in New England. The distance by water is 
1,365 miles, and the distances by rail average about 500 miles. The 
earnings are divided equally, being nearly three to one in favor of 
water. 

This comparison is the more valuable because the officers of the 
railway company own a controlling interest in the stock of the steam- 
ship company, and hence may be supposed to divide according to 
actual cost of service. Mr. Diefendorf, agent of the steamboat com- 
pany, testified before the Senate Committee on Transportation that 
this division of earnings is predicated upon the cost of transporta- 
tion. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway prorates with vessels on 
the Ohio River upon the basis of two to one in favor of the river. 
The gross earning on the through line from Chicago to New Orleans 
via the Illinois Central Railway to Cairo, 365 miles, and thence 
by the Mississippi River to New Orleans, 1,050 miles, are divided 
three-fifths to the railroad and two-fifths to the river, making on the 
charge of $7 per ton from New Orleans to Chicago 2.7 mills” per ton 
per mile for the river, and 11.5 mills per ton per ‘mile by the rail- 
road, or over five to one in favor of the Mississippi River against the 
current. 

From the Kanawha coal mines to Huntington, West Virginia, the 
distance by rail is 67 miles, and the minimum charge for transporting 
coal 75 cents per ton; from the same coal mines to Cincinnati, by the 
Ohio River, the distance is 275 miles, and the charge pe r ton for coal 
transportation is 50 cents ; being at the rate of ne arly 2 
per mile by river, and 11.2 
one in favor of the river. 
boats to the coal mines. 

From Pittsburgh to New Orleans, via the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, 2,400 miles, coal is transported during high water for $1.60 per 
ton, or at the rate of two-thirds of a mill per ton per mile. 
done in barges, and in very large quantities. 

The New Orleans Chamber of Commerce furnished to the Senate 
Committee on Transportation a detailed statement of the actual ex- 


2 mills per ton 
mills per ton per mile by rail ; ; nearly six to 
The river rates include the return of the 
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penses of a tow-boat with five barges (each barge of 1,500 tony 
capacity) from Saint Louis to New Orleans, 1,250 miles ; from which 
it appears that the expense was .7 of 1 mill pe r ton per mile, or at 
the rate of 5} mills per bushel of wheat for the entire distance. A}x,, 
a statement of the actual expenses of the steamer John F. Tolle, 
1,650 tons’ capacity, valne $65,000 ; showing a cost per ton per mile of 
3.47 mills, or at the r ite of 14 cents pe r bushe lof wheat for the whole 
distanee, Neither of the last two cases include any profit to the car- 
rier nor interest on the cost of vessels. 

The average cost of freight from Cincinnati to New Orleans }) 'y 
water is stated by a joint committee of the board of trade and cham- 
ber of commerce of the former city to be 34 mills per ton per mile, 
The same average charge exists from Louisville to New Orle “ANS. 
Even on the Te nnessee River, which is hardly navigable for want of 
proper improvements, the charge between Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga is only about 6 mills per ton per mile. 

The following comparison between the Erie Canal ‘and competing 
railways summarizes a portion of the benefits conferred upon the 
country by the former: From 1854 to 1864 the total number of tons 
moved one mile by the New York Central Railroad was 2,132,073,612, 
and by the Erie Railroad 2,587,274,914 tons; by the New York can: als 

8,175,803,065 tons. And the average charges of the Central Railway 
were 2.6 cents, Erie Railway 2.22 ‘cents, and the canals .91 cent per 
ton per mile. Had the fre ights which were carried by canal for the 
ten years been carried by rail, the additional freight charges would 
have amounted to $122,637, 045.97. 

To show the cost of carriage by the various modes the following 
comparisons have been instituted : By rail, 13 mills per ton per mile: 
by canal, 7 mills per ton per mile; by sea, 1} mills per ton per mile: 
by lake, 54 mills per ton pe r mile; ‘by river, 34 mills per ton per 
mile. The freight charges for the transportation of grain from Saint 
Louis to New York, a dist: mee of 1,000 miles, are 65 cents per 100 
pounds—equivalent to 36 cents per bushel, or 13 mills per ton per 
mile; while the freight charges for the transportation of grain from 

Saint Louis to New Orle ans, a distance of 1,200 miles, are 17 cents per 
100 pounds—equivalent to 10 cents per bushel, or 3 mills per ton per 
mile. Here, then, is the startling disclosure that a bushel of grain is 
tr msported from Saint Louis to New Orleans, a distance of 1,200 
wiles, 26 cents cheaper than to New York by rail—a distance of only 
1,000 miles. 

The charges per ton per mile on fourth class goods on the leading 
railways in each country and under each system, for the distance 
stated, are as follows: 

Great Britain.—On the London and Southwestern and London and 

Northwestern Railways, for 192 miles, per ton per mile, $3.16; on the 
G reat Northern Railway, for 155 miles, per ton per mile, $4.04; on 
the Great Northern, London, Chatham and Dover Railways, for 193 
niles, per ton per mile, $4.05; on the Great Northern, Northeastern, 
North British, and Highland Railways, for 594 miles, per ton per 
mile, $1.98, 

France.—On the line between Paris and Orleans, for all distances 
over 186 miles, per ton per mile, $1.74. 

Belgium.—On the Belgium state railways, for all distances over 155 
miles, per ton per mile, 74 cents. 

Average freight earnings of the most important eastern railroads, 
ine luding those which are reputed to enjoy as efiicient and econom- 
ical management as any in the country, and which are in such close 
competition with each other and with other roads whose statistics are 
not known or with water-routes as to be forced to reduce as far pos- 
sible their operating expense, and which possess a larger freight busi- 
ness than any other roads in the country, and should therefore be 
able to do that business at a lower rate per ton per mile, show that 
railroads cannot carry freights as cheap as water lines and pay rea- 
sonable dividends. These rates are for through freight and are far 
below the average. 

The following table illustrates this fact, and includes all whose 
statistics are published and whose business is large enough to justify 
low rates. Underthe heading “At one cent” is entered for each road 
the amount of net earnings which would have been realized had the 
whole freight business been done at one cent per ton per mile and had 
the other business of the road been what it ac tually was. Under 
“Cost of road” is entered the actual sum stated to have been invested 
in excess of bonded indebtedness, when that is known. Only nine 
roads would at the supposed rate be able to pay 6 per cent. inte rest on 
their bonds; only one would pay 6 per cent. on its entire cost. In 
the second table similar estimates are given at a supposed rate of 2 
per cent. per ton per mile for some of the western and southern ro: ce 
doing a freight business of less than one hundred million tons one 
mile. 

These data do not, as I have said, fix the cost of transportation by 
rail, but they serve to show that even on the most prosperous ro: uls 
there could be no competition in freight charges as against water 
lines. These facts become important when we consider that a very 
smail proportion of the products to be moved is grown directly upon 
the line of the great trunk roads, and that it is upon the smaller 
roads, those having a business insufficient to make rates lower than 
two cents remunerative, that by far the greater part of the grain 
must be moved either to the lakes or rivers or to the main trunk rail- 

roads, 
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Table showing net carnings of railroads carrying freight at one cent per ton per mile. 























eects SARS i 
' Rate |» : ; ; At one cent : ; . 
Railroads. nee ons one mile.| Net earnings. per ton per Bonds, Costof road) Interest | Earnings 
charg'd. . enile. less bonds. | on bonds.| on stoc} 
} | Per cent Per cent 
a aint chuescn da nebhontarabenyecocs secéseapnseontece 1.59 | 1,020, 908, 065 (39, 134, 239 55 $3, 083, 681 61 $16, 496,020 246, 803. 904 | 6 14 
Erie ...-.-. weenercccccccecescccncecerercccceesses senceccossceseceses 1.50 | 965, 925, 302 | 3, 913, 621 03 None, 96 30%. 000: |:..<<.<-.... Meme Waa 
PemmSylVADIA ... .- 2-22. ene cece eee eee c eee cece eee n eee ecscemesceeees| 1. 4163 | 1,190, 052, 974 | &, 247,852 18 | 3,291, 491 00 | 35, 072, 309 | 53, O71. O87 | 6 9 
Now Jersey a li als rer ili eae 1. 46 382, 936, 569 | 2.883, 911 68 | 1,100, 400 00 6, 899, 600 | 20. 000, 000 } 6 } 34 
8s a heen aedanen ens at og ene gseneasagees 168 | 606, 777,842 | 4,823,299 72 689, 932 00 | 28, 236, 430 | 34, 236) 175 6.4 Non 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern. ..... ........c..c..ccsceccesccces 138 | 910,855,195 | 6,118,597 00 | 2,613, 650 00 | 26, 495, 000 | 50; 000) 000 6 . a 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago. ...........5........-02e0-eeeee 1.44 | 487,852,472 | 4,507,464 00 | 2,534,615 00 | 13, 621,000 | 92 914 oss 6 74 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Saint Louis ......................-.------ 138 {| |= 496, 182, 356 | 1, 967, 768 00 65, 859 00 | 10,011,740 | 8.433.550) None None 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis................. 11.34 | 256,313, 27 1, 379, 525 00 502, 658 00 | 3,005,000 | 14,991, 275 | 6 tae 
a alt Leen con Uh Ra en ew eR ies 6 knee nana. 148 | 288,710,810 | 1, 628,181 00 203, 279 00 | 17, 683, 000 | 17, 000, 000 1 ‘None 
cas chclsndccbnotns cece eessasenss eps 1. 80 227, 744, 760 855, 660 00 WO Pe dcacenowes None. None 
Uy, CI BO BO cnn asccccecdwe rss ccccscccdvecwoscncecccevass 2. 55 127, 818, 174 | 2, 261, 060 00 275, 878 OO |...... .| 22, 458, 000 i 
aE SURI DM kde din wine's donb ba Seduae ends secemesaee se 1s | 99, 581, 431 730, 237 00 183,975 00 | 3,338, 000 600, 000 6 3 
NN i ic cn ccanecncwesscnaswescuntoanexs 2. 10 240, 856, 973 | 2, R36, 865 00 None, 5, 278, 750 | 18, 649, 910 None Nom 
ee Ce Ed occ a pncteae edescsecscuecceasa 2.49 | 168, 764,688 | 2,171,595 00 645, 811 00 8, 698, 000 | 18, 990, 000 6 ; 6 
re carta Dac occas baneneeKnedates cueebnnnenes aaa 2. OL 107, 684, O78 | 1,057, 771 00 None. 10, 111,850 | 24,000 000 None, Non 
I Piha: +aikte wee wen ae Cees a 2.10 272, 290, 900 | 3,179, 899 00 37, 194 00 8, 300, 500 : None. None 
ee OR, nl oe Sek ohnnneehaett heiedewnceedn cand 2.61 | 287, 764,006 | 4,703,214 00 59, 579 00 | 20, 474, 000 878, 644 None None 
i ea wwe nde at eed Mabie ene abe bp<heaenaancmes 1. 56 wiriga 1, 993, 609 00 80, 536 00 6, 200, 000 7, 048 None, None 
Detroit I 2. 33 33, 239, 235 442,155 00 None. 7, 156, 387 2, 517, 160 None. None 
i ce co. oS ee oo. eb ceeheuneneaesaks auane™ 3.74 | 38, 662,529 | 1,769, 809 00 710, 482 00 1, 641, 500 | 15, 500, 000 6 ee 
I Sg a ai De ie ae eS ke aes ates Sues nde de 1. 67 198, 888, O11 | 1, 161, 769 00 None. kia Sdeik b take None. Non ; 
NE ns sh nakicsunkeewaus tints vee taeda sudasmadenedsios 2.0L | 290, 064,965 | 2,362,614 00} None. |--+++. Socata None. None 
{ 
Table showing net earnings of railroads carryiag freight at two cents per ton per mile. 
| | Net increase at 
Railroads. | Charge. | — Net earnings. | two cents per Bonds. Cost of road | Interest on | Earnings 
| mule. ton per mile, less bonds, bonds, | on stock 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas ....................--- | 4.50 | 34, 512, 497 $940, 660 73 $32, 000 00 | $16,596,000 00 | $16,945. 000 00 None. None. 
i ii cccokehhghtadcanterses waeceacaanienw as 3.17 | 72, 366, 337 1, 494, 447 00 647, 475 00 27, 108, 350 00 9, 638, 950 00 None. None. 
I Eo a nictene von gaiedevcnsncvexsedses 2.52 | 21. 384, 803 127, 223 00 | LD BAe hin ice weus ----| 13,803, 285 00 None, | None. 
Es. is: Saw anné ones pad saesaueews } 3. 74 | 80,297, G18 2, 065, 568 00 668, 203 00 27, 400, 000 00 OF 0G O08 SOT. None. 
Hamilton and Saint Joseph. ................0e.0---- 2.16 | 67, 728, G62 670, 529 00 | 5o9, 586 00 9, 146, 900 00 14, 250, 828 00 | 6 per cent. None 
Saint Louis and Iron Mountain...................... | 2. 44 | 68, 528, 952 687, 639 00 | 384,546 Ov 5, 461, 000 00 10, 000, 000 00 6 per cent None 
ns wav enndiusiNekacbeenwos | 2.20 | 55, 371, 160 449, 558 00 304, 137 00 ash wenaatua as hears oeice adn ears WA el once 
I eg ooh i ats ng kedaue ibe hadaewis ses | 3. 66 | 57, 062, 866 1, 922, 228 O00 | 73, 864 00 10, 839, 144 00 SF. | None. 
Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio...................-..- 2.57 | 53, 129, G61 734, 327 00 | 423,897 00 | 10, 8&9, 842 00 ©. 991 GOR 00 fo cccvacnssecen |} None. 
EE OD okie ncncuesdsaneexisecccscass 2. 38 | 33, 239, 235 442,155 00 | 313, 512 00 7, 156, 387 00 2,517, 140 00 Short. None 
} | | | 


*This road pays to State a 


NEW ORLEANS, 


While the Mississippi River and its tributaries give sixty-six hun- 
dred and seventy-four miles of steamboat navigation, without ques- 
tion the greatest inland water communication of the world, passing | 
through a country the richest in natural resources, it is nevertheless 
a great inland sea without an outlet. Passing through the alluvial 
regions of the North, it carries in its bosom a continent of the richest 
alluvial deposits known to any country. These deposits from countless 
ages have been forming a delta of hundreds of square miles in area. 
Through this delta the river drags its way to the Gulf of Mexico, 
shorn of its mighty strength, divided into seventeen different chan- 
nels oroutlets. Each of these channels widens out so that their united 
width amounts to many miles in extent, and each sweeps along its 
bottom immense rifts of alluvial deposit which settle along the 
channels as resistance is made to its further progress by coming in 
contact with the tides and water of the Gulf, the bottoms or banks 





rental of $300,000 yearly. 


of the outlets, or some other obstruction in the beds of the channels 
The deposits fill up the different mouths of the river and for many 
feet out into the Gulf, so as to leave upon these bars but a few feet 
in depth of water and not sutlicient in the channels to float vessels 
of a size to make the carrying business profitable in competition with 
other portions of the country having access to the ocean through 
deep channels. 

New Orleans and Galveston ought to be among the greatest commer- 
cial ports in the world, and with such improvements as will give free 
admission to their ports for large-sized vessels, in less than one half-cen- 
tury their commerce will have more than doubled that of New York at 
this time. Notwithstanding the innumerable drawbacks to trade 
and comnerce at these ports, there is no inconsiderable business that 
forces itself over all obstacles. To sustain this position L herewith 
submit the following prepared tables, showing the local consumption 
and exports of flour from the year 1851 to 1873, omitting the years 
le6l and 1862, &c.: 


Exports of barrels of flour from the port of New Orleans from September 1, 1251, to August 31, 1873, omitling the years 19861 and 1862, and showing 
to what places exported, 

















j 7 ae j j 








From September 1 to August 31. 1851-52. | 1852-'53. 1853-'54. | 1854~'55. | 1855-'56. | 1856-'57. | 1857-58. | 1858-'59. | 1859-60. | 1860-'61. 
latins centre atlas ms al ‘* eae 
| | } | 
I is pbb bee etude encoun nse cs cbewseaatchscacces teense | 94, 638 49,004 | 33, 129 | 86, 133 131, 591 | 2; 71,286} 10,862 4, 976 
Ae nh eh Uo weaeebess | 61,124 35, 155 | 6,181 | 93,158 | 200,179 247,516 | 41, 524 } 3, 357 
ene eee CONNIE TOON as 665 oc ohne o's cocwietcedees sceceess- 179, 911 194,607 | 117,940} 78,846 | 108, 686 . 165,397 | 247, 231 205, 544 
a ge | 138, 569 170,569 | 190,455 | 27,463; 99, 862 72, 758 | 6, 469 6, 341 | 186, 278 
RN hat cai orb vp catwondnebns A ee eon aoe eee 6, 681 1, 296 5, 905 | 707 3, 947 17,274 | 3,566 4,052 6, 438 901 
Other foreign ports ........-.- Med do-eeha od uadCccwake paves es 63, 764 69,734 | 231,268 | 59,436 | 185,177 | 290,776 | 219,807 | 107,778 74, 115 | 47, 217 
SP ioe dbdy ies ccedcce noe pete eee a Po | Bhibiteccoiucas hs Sadia ase planaaheadals cea tBuca ee eS... 2 
} | | } 
From September 1 to August 31, 1863-64. | 1864-65. | 1865-'66. | 1866-'67. | 1867-'63. | 1868-'69. | 1869-'70. | 1870-'71 1871-72. | 1872-73 
| 
| | 

Set ent Ctl oe Ble AD 8,099 | 177, 259 72,618 | 74,733 | 61,974 26, 242 21, 103 4, 467 19, S17 9, 965 
ee NS Dk Se as ee ee 5,168 | 113, 618 44, 047 52, 421 38, 042 6, 420 DAE bitdvnacadabns¥s Bass 
SS eer eae ES Se 450 | 974 1, 947 7, 704 2, 762 eee are aid ae 
Other United States WOUND. dies ctindtinn cea ccenedcsnsievciouwecee. 590 | 16, 166 120, 233 | 120,017 88, 717 159, 000 302, 527 351, 540 381, 078 363, 961 
ee awa akenances 6,194 | 1, 710 1,513 | 1, 504 324 68, 372 79, O10 14, 208 1, 222 10, 746 
I es A Ey, ree 2 499 10, 746 44 70, 078 79, 499 100, 102 104, 131 57, 278 36, 926 
Other foreign iit pdkecemineb sdcddiesskiensbeleneseed os ! 30, 140 | 18, 061 38, 096 | 25, 557 23, 807 37, 410 47, 867 39, 588 | 20, 399 | 15, 304 
Baltimore... ........ ae ee ae Res aoe tae sea lyoccesncondsesvunpies i 423 | Es bitkivdecelsacriapsitons ces eked Mbuatnea |-oresceses a 
“ - cei ee te o Des a whe _ a ee = 
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Flour received, consumed lov ally, and 


rported from New Orleans from 
Sept mber 1, 1851, to August 


, 1873, omitting 1861-62. 


f 
1 
wa 


—————e —- —_—____—_ —— 


Date Received saad. Exports. | Value. 
Barrels Barrels. Barrels. Dollars. 
Sept. 1, 1851, to Aug. 31, 1852 .. 27, 212 3x2, 501 544, 711 3, 708, 848 
Sept. 1 1452, to Aug. 31, 1655... BG, O72 Qrs, 257 520, 415 3, 639, 024 
Sept. 1, 1853, to Aug. 31, 1854... 874, 256 Qex, 2x7 525, 969 6,119, 792 
Sept. 1, 1254, to Aug, 31, 1655... 673, 111 $27, 365 345, 743 5, 533, 166 
Sept. 1, 1455, to Aug. 31, 1256 1, 120, 074 S91, 532 729, 442 R, 407, 305 
hs pt 1, 1F%, to Aug. 31, 1857... 1, 200, 597 $85, ORT 904, 910 9, 034, 179 
Sept. 1, 1857, to Ang. 31, 188... 1, 538, 742 455, 086 1,052,756 | = 7, 078, 213 
Sept. 1, 1658, to Aug. 31, 1859 1, 024, 974 | 479, 478 605, 500 | 6, 508, 868 
Sept. 1, 1859, to Aug. 31, 1860. -. 073, #00 | 587, 289 | 386,511 } 6,036, 625 
Sept. 1, 1860, to Aug. 31, 1861....; 1, 009, 201 60, 308 442, R93 7, 064, 407 
Sept. 1, 1263, to Ang. 31, 164... 390, 897 349, 256 0), G41 |..----.----- 
Sept. 1, 1964, to Aug. 31, 1865 790, R24 400, 537 330, 287 7, 70, O75 
Sept. 1, 1865, to Aug. 31, 1866... 993, 331 702, 908 | 290, 623 | 10, 429, 975 
Sept. 1, 1466, to Aug. 31, 1867... 922, 125 639, 690 22, 435 11, 987, 625 
Sept. 1, 1267, to Aug. 31, 1868... His, ORG 5R2, BRB 225, 704 9,114,714 
Sept. 1, 1868, to Aug. 31, 1469 1, 276, 921 R99, GES | 377,236 ' 8,912,909 
Sept. 1, 1469, to Aug. 31, 1870... 1, 641, 477 1, OR5, 154 56, 323 9, 848, R62 
Sept. 1, 1870, to Ang. 31 Ie71... 1, 541, 2e1 1, O27, 334 513, 947 9, 710, 070 
Sept. 1, 1871, to Aug. 31, 1872....| 1, ORG, dex 600, 90% 445, 550 7, 612, 426 
Sept. 1, 1872, to Aug. 31, 1873....| 1,046, 124 566, 375 479, 749 7, 328, 868 


The New Orleans Republican estimates the total value of the annual 
production of Louisiana as follows: 
Sugar, 42,817 hogsheads, including molasses ..................-....--. $5, 000, 000 


ee OS ccd. osesmsdeteensaesvenae shite adecesbaashe 10, 000, 000 
eh, Re IN ac svc ankedhebekdddswanssuactenoevekeenianwesstu 2, 500, 000 


nie bitin hentia eee abe tebe bees eaaeesneaneude 17, 500, 000 
As an evidence of one of the industries of this State I ask atten- 


tion to the following articles clipped from a newspaper under the 
title “The real southern question :” 


Total 


Louisianais miningsalt. The work beganon Avery's Island since the war, where 
99.62 per cent. of chloride of sodium is proved by repeated analysis. The quantity 
isillimitable. The firstattempt failed. The eenendl sank a shaft fifty feet through 
solid salt and ran galleries one hundred and twenty feet one way and one hun- 
dred and fifty feet another through pure crystal the whole distance. Machin- 
ery for crushing and grinding to three grades—Turk’'s Island, Liverpool coarse, 
and fine table—was introduced, and 35,000 sacks were sold in 1870-71. The 
capacity of the present works is 100 tons daily, or 300,000 sacks per annum, 
while 1,000,000 sacks were imported at New Orleans, Galveston, and smaller ports. 
The cost of mining and crushing is $1.75 per ton; transportation from New Iberia 
to New Orleans $2 per ton, and incidental costs 50 cents more—#4 in all, against 
#4.25 for Turk's Island. With these general facts, a company has been formed to 
buy and work the mines extensively, build a railroad from the mines to New 
Iberia, and so bring the trade direct to New Orleans. 

Prior to the war New Orleans enjoyed nearly all of the export trade 
in tobacco, The receipts of tobacco at New Orleans for ten years 
preceding the war was 662,749 hogsheads, the export value of which 
Was $82,482,815. Since 1865, or close of the war, nine years, the re- 
ceipts here have been 179,368 hogsheads ; value of same, $33,136,482. 
The growth of this trade at the port of New Orleans since the war is 
very marked and encouraging, rising from 2,410 hogsheads the year 
succeeding the war, to 30,341 hogsheads this year, valued at, for the 
past year, $4,724,500, This whole trade properly belongs to New 
Orleans and would nearly all go there had the city suflicient capital 
and ocean freights were not relatively higher from this than other sea- 
ports, mainly owing to lack of water on the bars. The average 
freights from the west by steamboats is $4 per hogshead, or 27 cents 
per hundred pounds. Tobacco has been brought there this season by 
steamboat at 15 cents per hundred pounds or $2.50 per hogshead. 

The territory bordering on the Lower Ohio, Cumberland, and Ten- 
nessee Rivers, and the State of Missouri, for which New Orleans is 
the outlet and natural market, produces annually 150,000 to 170,000 
hogsheads of tobacco. 

‘The average product of Southern Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri for the past five years, is set down at 160,200 
hogsheads per annum, as follows: 


a peschink ntebetasannnd 
‘Tennessee 


elds. agembbaaas a0, 200 


wU9S 000555500 0b086N65E55SSSSS 6 605005050056 005090NSSSRs OEE SSESEO 21, 400 
DM tht ie Cech OG sinichbanuia deed wks nuk so wend ees ane bdeuddeeneateare 27, 600 
A; Mist canemebhthiiedssethahihs dines dntubetine. itidieisae nedudabade 12, 200 
I thon ni vwuichnennd dt abchith dckendenaanhsedbesbiacomsnbehee’ - 18,800 


Re BORON IUD 5 ee dd inniceiccacnindnsdns cadens chtecuubetes sovee BR 
GALVESTON, 


I desire now for a few moments to speak of the importance to the 
whole western country of the improvement of the harbor of Galves- 
ton. This is a question that has received but little attention in the 
North and West. It needs only investigation to earnestly enlist the 
entire producing and commercial class. There is territory enough for 
live such States as Ohio, whose people are mainly dependent on Galves- 
ton for their imports and exports and coast-wise trade, The country 
is marvelous for its natural resources and adaptability for the produc- 
tion ofeverything for the support of both the necessaries and luxuries 
of life. From Springfield, Missouri, to Houston, Texas, by the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad, the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad, and 
the Houston and Texas Central Railroad, you pass over an extended 
plain hundreds of miles in extent, gracefully undulating, exceeding 
fertility of soil, and almost every acre susceptible of the highest state 


_just completed it is shown to number over 34.000, 












of cultivation. Pleasant streams of water meander through the lower 
lands, bordered by beautiful groves of timber on either side and gently 
sloping back from the water-courses form between the streams; broad, 
rich, and comparatively level plateans, over which thousands of herds 
of cattle range, feed, and supported to maturity, and are fattened for 
market on the grass that spontaneously grows over the entire plains, 
producing pasture almost equal to the celebrated blue-grass of Ken- 
tucky. What strikes a northern and eastern man as exceptionable 
in agriculture is the fact that in Texas everything grown and eulti- 
vated in the temperate zone either North or South may there be pro- 
duced in the same field. Nothing is more common than to see within 
some inclosures, growing side by side wheat, corn, oats, rye, cotton, 
sugar-cane, tobaoco, potatoes, (Irish and sweet,) &e., each with 
such healthful thriftiness as to assure the farmer an abundant crop 
of all. 

I cannot dwell on the wonderful resources of the Lone Star State. 
It is the harbor at Galveston that the Upper Mississippi Valley people 
are most deeply interested in. A short canal connecting one of the 
many outlets of the Mississippi River with the Gulf will enable 
boats from any point of that river or tributaries to pass from the 
river directly to the harbor at Galveston in a very few hours more 
of time than it will take to land at New Orleans; and with some 
improvement of the channels over the bars at the harbor the largest 
vessels could load from the river-boats for any port in Europe. [find 
the following concise statement showing the increase in population 
of the city of Galveston, the imports and exports for the last five years, 
&c., in aspeech delivered by Hon. Asa H. WILLIE, in the House, March 
17, 1874. As Iam unable to find aclearer or more valuable exhibit of 
the importance of the port of Galveston, I have taken the liberty to 
quote the following extract and table from Mr. WILLIE’s speech: 

In 1865, at the close of the war, Galveston was a city of 5,000 inhabitants; in 1870, 
when the Federal census was taken, it contained 14,000; and by an accurate census 
It is five times as large as nine 
years ago and two and a-half times as large as four year ago. 

The following table shows the value of its exports and imports for the past five 
years, the fiscal year ending 30th June: 








Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
Dib ths beeeeh a CORE n een os eA DEteneh aks eka | $266,517 | $9,641,112 
el eda a lat ic ae hed ete re ek Big Beat aire oer 509,231 | 14, 873. 732 
DL tondmnbeecicaes kdemeeebond secant inewheand sae enone 1, 255, 003 | 13, 780, 250 
Se ee eee ee | 1,741,000 | 12,211,933 
Di PishibasukGeththwnbkeha>beitasswssbsanhtnsheeesenks oxese %, 426, 626 | 7, 716, 509 


( 


These comprehend only products exported to and imported from foreign coun 
tries. To these should be added the value of imports and exports in the coastwise 
trade. lam notable to give them for the preceding years, but for the year ending 
August 31, 1#73, these imports amounted in value to $27,357,221, and the exports to 


about $20,000,000. So the entire imports of this port for the past fiscal year 


amounted to about $30,000,000, and her exports to about $37,000,000. These figures 
show that our foreign exports for that year were twice as great in value as they 
were five years before, and that our imports had increased tenfold. 

The following is a statement of the duties collected for the four years, beginning 
with the year ending June 30, 1869, and ending with that which closed June 30, 


BOOB eo esnccccccccscensccceseccctonvenserscccscesteceseconeses seesencesces $184, 177 
I ciWhie Hans 86g kabhin tisk Menneensstnehehadeles kwhawiewi miees onsite yeed eh 28, 477 
i inckneicepbanene sarees tennsy en vieecbbenbanéesmasnetwenneasds teseiecne G11, 333 
EGER. ono cwnocevepscnnsesecsasopsesccesscnnesiescscessnacsesesccoceseseuses Gs2, 934 


Showing that the revenues derived by the United States from that port have 
nearly quadrupled in the last four years. 

Let us look at some of the articles exported and which go to make up these 
values. The principal export from Texas has been its staple production, cotton. 
Of this there were sent from Galveston to foreign ports during the year ending 
June 30, 1871, 133,736 bales, and about 160,000 bales to ports of the United States. I 


cannot state the exact amount shipped to all ports for that year, but for the year 


ending September 1, 1872,which is the commercial year, the total number of bales 
of cotton shipped from Galveston was 294,718. During the year ending September 
1, 1873, we shipped 333,802 bales of cotton, an increase of about 60,000 bales, or one- 
fifth. Statistics show that since the date last mentioned we have received at Gal- 
veston for shipment down to the 11th of this month, a period of little over six 
months, 316,267 bales. ‘This is an increase of 40,000 bales in the receipts during the 
same time of the preceding fiscal year. A corresponding increase to the Ist of 
September, 1874, will make the receipts by that time amount in round numbers to 
400,000 bales. Besides this we are exporting other articles which were but little 
known to our trade informer years, such as wool, hides, cattle, tallow, pecans, bones, 
beeswax, peltries, horn, hair, &c. The value of these exports during the last com- 
mercial year amounted to $5,000,000, and the trade in them is rapidly increasing. 

Without going at length into statistics, I will take the apparently accurate com- 
putation made by the Kansas Board of Trade as to the aggregate productions in 
1870 of a portion of the country, excluding Arkansas and Texas. By careful com- 
pntation they show that for the year ending June, 1870, there were produced in this 
region 26,452,116 bushels of wheat; 631,353 bushels of rye; 89,236,854 bushels of 
corn; 24,367,214 bushels of oats ; 1,429,946 bushels of barley ; 1,856,138 tons of hay ; 
6,235,366 pounds of tobacco. In live stock it produced of hogs, 2,596,185; cattle, 
2,595,176; mules, 116,585; sheep, 2,233,326; horses, 835,833. 

These figures are far behind what the statistics of 1873 would show the products 
of this great country to be, so rapidly is it increasing and its resources developing. 
Add to this the grain, the cotton, and the cattle of Texas and Arkansas, and you 
may form some idea of the wealth of production within easy reach of the port of 
Galveston; and the surplus of which, with this one improvementof the bar so easily 
accomplished, will find there its surest immediate outlet to the markets of the world. 
Thus stands Galveston as compared with her former self in size, commerce, trans- 
portation facilities, and connection with the great wealth-producing West, and in 
all these she has exhibited progress that is excelled by but few other cities of the 
Union. 

Let us now for a few moments glance at her rank as compared with the other sea- 
ports of the United States. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics for the year ending August 31, 1873, shows 
that the United States has eighty-one points of export and import, and thatof these 
Galveston is the eighth in importance, being excelled in this respect by New York, 
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New Orleans, Savannah, San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, in the 
order of their enumeration. Vhe following is a@ summary of the exports of each 
of these ports for the year indicated: 


New WOPk. ...0cccccccosccccecccccccccccs cecess cenccccscccesccescccecs $334, 101, 644 
Now OrlOAM. <2. cccccccccccccsscnncevccsscsoes cecccesvessocccescccese 107, 556, 203 
RavODEG «66000 eeesaccdcosscsee eo ceebnedss ceeseecsoedaccicecsécroceeses 32, 626, 586 
iets IN ccc nha wuwnad ee Abink pais bodnts <b henencenseneereercscs 34, 326, 965 
iN id cranedhaceaa de dtndbnecdibadvamatone bene oe 30, 408, 323 
PRUAROED on cvscoesscscccccescscccccnsscosenecsccccccccescossccccse 26, 167, 832 
a RRGEG 6 onc ee Ghb ress saeescsessndonereeesiecccnecnsesescsecsceevecce 19, 769, 737 
GalveGtOR.«ccccccccceccccceccoccsccccccccccccccccccsceseccesesseseececes 18, 508, 904 


These figures show the comparative grade of Galveston as an exporting point to 
foreign countries only. We must add, as I have already stated, the value of prod- 
nets which she sends to other parts of the Union, which will further swell her 
importance. Moreover, these figures are for the fiscal year ending in 1873. The 
present fiscal year will show at its close a vast increase in her exports over those 
of any preceding year, making cotton alone reach, as I have stated, to about four 
hundred thousand bales, worth at least $25,000,000. 


I regret to have detained the House so long. The investigation 
and facts connected with the subject I have been discussing is almost 
boundless. I have merely skimmed over the details of the question; 
and in the limited time allotted for making a speech I have been 
unable to use but a very small part of the data I have collected. In 
fact, I should be regarded as utopian in my statements should I 
attempt to unfold and portray the internal wealth, the undeveloped 
resources Of the Mississippi Valley. The timbered part of the country 
is covered with magnificent forests of the finest timber in the world, 
and which is a source of wealth to that country of millions yearly. 
Where the land has not been timbered in its natural state the great 
prairies invite the farmer to turn over its fertile, virgin soil, plant 
and seed the ground, and with no other labor than plowing and fenc- 
ing, reap therefrom a bountiful harvest. Almost the entire valley is 
an alluvial deposit of the richest character; even upon the rich coal 
lands there is the best of soil, the best of timber, or the best of prairie 
lands overlying the rich beds of block and bituminous coal. 

The farmer often leases the underground to the miner of coal and cul- 
tivates the soil over their heads, producing as fine crops of cereals as 
can be found in the world ; or he fells the mighty trees, rives up the 
oaks and saws up the poplar, walnut,and ash for the lumber market 
of the East. What other country can boast of such resources? Yet 
when we come to estimate the extent of our mineral resources, 
whether it be the thousandsof square miles of coal, the mountains of 
iron ore of Missouri and Lake Superior, the acres of lead and zine, 
the beds of fire-clay and mineral faints, and add to these the almost 
unlimited agricultural and manufacturing resources, the wonderful 
water-power in hundreds of places yet undeveloped and sufficient if 
utilized to turn the machinery of the entire world, we begin to see 
but an outline and get only a faint glimpse of the true and actual, 
natural, and internal wealth, the unlimited resources of this great 
valley. Notwithstanding these great natural internal resources, the 
entire West and South are to-day laboring under commercial and 
financial depression. 

The question that comes home to the western statesman at this time 
is, What will this Congress do for the relief of western interests ? 
One of the important demands is that the great natural arteries of 
commerce be deepened and improved so that the productions of that 
great heart of agricultural resources can cheaply and freely flow to 
the border and coast markets of this country. The condition of the 
West is one of dependence upon the capitalist and monopolist of the 
East, and these interests are reaping the larger portion of the profits 
of our industries. We might, and perhaps should, ask who is to blame 
for this condition of things, and why that portion of our land that 
produces more than twofold of the entire wealth of the country 
should be bound hand and foot to the brokers and money-changers of 
Wall and Beacon streets? The country that produces the crude ma- 
terials that make millionaires of the eastern manufacturer, merchant, 
and capitalist is at this hour an humble suppliant, an imploring peti- 
tioner for the pittance that falls from the bloated money-bags of the 
bank oligarchy of the East. My convictions are that both East and 
West are to blame for this state of affairs. 

The East, as we call things, is an old country, comparatively well 
developed. Its business has from its necessities become systematized 
and its material strength well combined ; it acts as a unit on all ques- 
tions. No one is allowed to question the justness of its measures or 
doubt the immaculate superiority of its inspirations. Its early ad- 
versity and its long experience have taught it many things that the 
West will have to learn in the same manner before it will be able to 
command complete equality. I have not time to go over the entire 
ground of the selfish and somewhat arrogant demands of the East, 
and will only speak of a few points most prominently complained of 
by the West. The difficulty I shall mention grows out of the exces- 
sive concentration of capital in the Eastern States. How often since 
the present session of Congress commenced have we been reminded 
by sneers from speeches on this subject, in private conversation, and 
and through the public press that the South and West have no cap- 
ital to take up any more currency if Congress were to authorize a 
further issue; and at the time refer in triumphant hauteur to their 
per capita wealth, their banks, manufactures, and millionaires. It 
might be well if these self-constitnted eculogists should stop their 
laudations long enough to inquire into the manner by which the East 
has become enriched, and at whose expense much of it has been ac- 
cumulated. As an illustration of this question it would be well enough 
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to refer to the following tables which I have prepared from the cen- 
sus report of 1870: 





Manufactures in eight Eastern States. 
a ; _ ; : 
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fishing in 1870 brought up 74, 621 28, 421 





To the above should be added for 1870 mining, quarrying, and fishing industries, 
which have been included in the above for 1860 and 1850 ; ; 
Total for all the States, mining and quarrying, in 1870 
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Connecticut... ...... 1895, 281, 278 |845, 599, 430 |825, 876, 648 $19,713, 782 | $49, G90, 848 
Delaware ........... 10, 839,090 | 5,452,887 | 2,978,945 | 2 474,942 5, 386, 106 
Maine..............}| 39, 793, 190 | 22, 044, 020 | 14, 699, 152 7, 344, 868 17, 749, 170 
Massachusetts... .../231, 677, 862 (132, 792, 327 | 8s, 940, 292 | 43, R52. 035 98, ORD, 535 
New Hampshire. ...| 36, 025, 743 | 23,274,094 | 18,242,114 | 5, 031, 980 2, 748, 649 
New Jersey ae cahat ed 79, 606, 719 | 40,521, 048 | 22, 203, 258 | 18, 237, 790 30, O85. O71 
New York...-...... .'!366, 994, 320 |172, 895, 652 | 99,904, 405 | 72,991,247 | 104, 198. 668 
Rhode Island. .....- 66, 557, 322 | 24,278, 205 | 12,935, 676 | 11, 342, 019 42, 279, 027 

Total.........../926, 775, 524 (476, 848, 753 | 85, 870, 490 | 180, 989, 663 | 460, 023, 674 

Productions of manufactures. 
siedcalemeiiead T os . = . — * 
| | | Increasein | Increase in 
Stat« 1270. 1860. 1850, 1860 over 1270 over 
1850. } 1560, 

Connecticut .....| $161,065, 474 291,924,555 847,114,585 234, 809, 970 $89, 140, 919 
Delaware.......- 16, 791, 382 9, 892, 902 1,649,296 | 5,243, 606 | 6, 898, 4°0 
OT See 79, 497, S21 | 38, 193, 254 | 24, 651, 057 | 13, 532, 197 | 41, 304, 267 
Massachusetts. 553, 912, 568 255, 545,922 157, 743, 994 | 97, 801, 928 | 298, 366, 646 
New Hampshire. 71, 038, 249 | 38, 586,453 | 23, 164, 503 | 15, 421, 950 | $2, 451, 796 
New Jersey... . 169, 237, 732 | 76,306,104 | 39, #57, 256 | 36, 448, 849 93, 931, 522 
New York... ... 785, 194,651 378, 870,936 237, 597, 249 |141, 273, 690 407, 323, 712 


Rhode Island... 70, 707, 059 


111, 418, 354 | 40, 711, 206 | 22, 117, 288 | 17, 593, 908 


Total. ........'1, 948, 155, 931 920, 031, 425 556, 996, 228 (262, 126, 098 | 1, 040, 114, 407 


These tables illustrate only partially the rapid increase of wealth 
in the Eastern States. Importations, bank capital, corporations, and 
railroad investments show an increase equally astenishing. And 
peculiarly astonishing when we remember that the population of 
these States have increased in comparatively a small ratio with the 
wealth ; and that immigration, which has added largely tothe wealth 
of the Western States, has given but asmall amount to the grand 
total of the Eastern States. 

The practical question, and one in which the whole country feels a 
deep interest, is how has this great increase in the old States been 
brought about? It certainly cannot be said that the fertility of the 
soil, the natural resources of the country, or the peculiar energy and 
industry of the people over the western citizen has consummated with- 
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out other agencies this great increase of wealth. It is clear there 
are other causes than those named above, and let us consider some of 
these causes, When the late war broke out, it is shown by the tables 
I have given that manufactories were in a languishing condition. The 
necessities of the war forced upon the nation the adoption of a high 
protective tariff. The demands of the nation called for immense sup- 
plies. The capitalists of the East readily recognized the favorable 
opportunity and eagerly appropriated the golden harvest. Manufac- 
tories in existence enlarged their capacity, and new ones sprang into 
being as by magic; the wealth of these States redoubled, and million- 
aires rose up all over this part of the Union. The true valuation of 
the real and personal property, as shown by the census of 1570 is as 
follows: 


State. | 1550. 1-60. } 1570. 

Connecticut ......cco<. ~ $155, 707, 9FO £444, 274,114 £774, 631, 524 
(ON ee 21, 002, 556 16,242, 1#1 97, 180, 833 
Maine ee oats aus ' 122, 777, 571 190, 211, G00 348, 155, 671 
Massachusetts... .. psuanteh 573, 342, 286 R15, 237, 433 2, 132, 148, 741 
New Hampshire...... ; 103, 652, R35 156, 310, R60 252, 624, 112 
New Jersey eins shes aeees 32000, O00), O00 47, O1R, 324 940, 076, 064 
OW WOES <ccvéscss potnadenas 1, 080, 309, 216 1, #44, 348, 517 6, 500, #41, 264 
Rhode Island........... ce cceres BO, 50x, 704 135, 337, See 20, VOD, 246 

BE coven dee ssonneeewkane es 2, 337, 361, 238 4, 008, BRO, G17 11, 343, 523, 455 


Increase from 1°50 to L860, $1L,761,519,379; from 1560 to 1870, 
$7,244,642, 838, 

Is not this increase fabulous when we consider that outside of the 
State of New York, in the seven other States named, the population 
cannot be considered as having increased as a whole in the last decade ? 
It is true that the wealth of the Western States have increased largely 
in the last decade, but this increase is on very different basis from that 
of the East. The increased value of real estate, the improvements on 
real estate, the increase of stock, had been very large, all adding tothe 
material wealth of these States; but the increase of cash capital has 
been far below that of the Eastern States. It is evident that the 
East has monopolized the money capital of the country and is now 
demanding tribute forthe use of the same; this drains the West of its 
surplus earnings, and yearly adds to the enormous wealth of the East, 
and the increased productions of the West adds to this overgrown 
wealth the larger portion of its profits. 

Notwithstanding this immense wealth, the East is still demanding 
a further increase, as the experience of all demonstrate when an indi- 
vidual becomes wealthy his demands become more exorbitant. So it 
is with classes of individuals, countries, and parts of countries. And 
these demands are never disinterested, but always selfish; so it is now 
withthe East. A few years ago and the East was clamorous for a high 
protective tariffon all manufactures. Through its energy, skill, capi- 
tal, and machinery it has monopolized particular classes of manu- 
factures, and now, forgetful of the weakness of their poor brethren 
of the West, demand a reduction of the tariff on the materials that 
enter into the manufacture of this class of articles, and in some in 
stances do not stop at this, but ask that a lower grade of material used 
by the manufacturer of the West shall pay the same tariff as the 
finer material used by the East. 

It is exceedingly refreshing to see with what blissful innecence 
these disinterested benefactors talk of the rights of the poor consumer 
of the West and South. These same disinterested capitalists are now 
preaching to the western agriculturist about the wonderful prosperity 
that would be infused into the West by a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, so that the western cereals could enter into competition in 
the eastern market with the Canadian productions. Competition, 
you know, is the life of business. 

The selfish liberality of the East is shown in its action on the 
currency question, and its inconsistency in this respect is equal to 
that on the tariff. The West and South are in some respects to blame 
for the condition of things I have mentioned. These sections of the 
country have a majority in both Houses of Congress, and particularly 
so in the House. If the West would only become more tolerant of 
small faults that are immaterial to the living, vital issues, dispas- 
sionately study the interest and welfare of the whole country and 
all its people, combine its strength for the right, then select men to 
carry out its will and the right, my word for it the West, bountifully 
rich in nature’s gifts, would bound from depression to prosperity in a 
wonderfully short space of time. 

What America needs is American ideas and American legislation. 
It is time our people should rise above British ideas, British trade, 
and British gold. Place yourworkshops alongside of the farm, estab- 
lish your machine-shops and manufactories over your coal-fields; let 
the tiller of the soil feed the mechanic, and the one exchange his 
commodities for the other’s. And as there is strength in unity, let 
each combine, and through the battle-ery of cheap transportation, 
lay under tribute the markets of the world; through the abundance of 
nature’s rich supplies and the energy and indomitable will of the Amer- 
ican freemen, advance to prosperity and wealth. As being apropos to 
this point and an excellent hint to the American people, I ask the 
consideration of the following extract from a late article by one of 
England’s best writers on political economy. It seems to me that 
while he draws the matterrather mildly, according to American ideas, 


yet he gives a hint which, if we are wise, we will profit by and fol- 
low: 


COTTON MANUFACTURES, 


Beyond these we have to remember that America is at the present time entering 
fairly into the race. It was lately announced that in one State alone, that of Ten. 
nessee, twenty-three mills had been erected, and it will be seen from the returns 
that the amount of cotton reserved for America’s own manufacturers is continy 
ously on the increase. Beyond this the whole condition of American society wou) 
appear to point to a great growth of their cotton trade. The influence of her in 
port duties will necessarily stimulate her home trade, and the natural advantages 
of climate, soil, and position all point the same way. If we add to these the do. 
velopment of her railway system, the infusion of northern blood into the South 
ern States, the immigration of the Chinese coolies who are at once steady, patient, 
and tractable, we have combined a series of causes that may at any time produce a 
formidable and permanent rivalry. It is difficult to see why America should not 
eventually lead in the cotton trade. Cotton is not only naturalized to her soil, but 
that which is produced is unquestionably the best in the world. She has machines 
equal or superior to our own, and the skill that has made our manufactures famous 
are leaving our shores by multitudes to find a new home there. If, then, she has 
material, skill, and machinery, what are the reasons that should prevent her out- 
rivaling ourselves ? 


Again, instead of our people secking after European ideas on finances 
and other measures, we should base our legislation upon the actual 
conditions and necessities of the country, thus giving a currency 
based on our actual wealth, and representing a measure of value in 
exchange as we represent the measure of value in other cases, 

It is by building up our country on an American basis and on Ameri- 
can ideas that we invite immigrants from foreign countries, who leave 
their homes because of the peculiar character of our institutions and 
the unusual advantages our country extends to all classes of persons. 

There is one point further I desire to call the attention of the House 
to before I close, that is, the importance to the Central Northwest of 
the free and open navigation of the Mississippi River. The late war 
to the people of these States meant something more than the ques- 
tion of preserving in theory a government. Failure meant isolation, 
and would practically have been the construction of a Chinese wall 
across the Mississippi Valley, eutting off the Western States north of 
the line of division from any free outlet to the outside world. It 
would have compelled the payment of tribute for every bushel of 
grain moved to the coast, for every head of stock shipped. History 
will record the deeds of valor of the gallant soldier, the living and 
the dead; the grand struggle will be attempted to be portrayed, but 
the great sacrifices of the people cannot be written, cannot be por- 
trayed; they can only be felt. ° 

As an evidence of the great struggle I call attention to the efforts 
in part of my own State. Less than one half-century since its ad- 
mission into the Union it furnished 208,367 soldiers for duty in the 
front, of whom there were 24,416 officers and men who died in battle 
or of disease while in the service. And while the larger portion of 
these men were in the front, the State organized 65,000 men in forty- 
eight hours, ready to marchand repel the invasion of her soil. Our sol- 
diers were engaged in three hundred and eight battles, all of which 
were out of the State except one. During the war there were paid 
out for bounties by the several counties of the State $15,492,876.04; 
for relief to soldiers’ families, $4,566,892.06; for miscellaneous con- 
tributions, $198,866.58; making a total paid out by counties of 
$20,258,640.68. To which should be added, as paid out by the State, 
the $2,000,000 loan by act of the Legislature May 13, 1861; for relief of 
soldiers’ families $1,748,017.99 ; for sanitary supplies, $622,620.29; for 
her portion of the direct tax levied by Congress under act August 5, 
1861, $904,875.33; soldiers’ home, $50,000; making a grand total of 
$25,584,154.29. 

This is but a very imperfect statement of the actual expense of the 
war, as there were millions expended of which no regular account 
was kept, and could now only be approximated by an estimate. 
There should also be added to this enormous sum the internal-rey- 
enue taxes paid to the General Government, which amounted in all to 
the sum of $14,561,704.16 during the war, making a total paid by the 
people of the State of $40,145,858.45. The State, besides paying these 
heavy war expenses, carried on the ordinary expenses of government, 
both in the counties and State, building railroads and expending 
large sums in public improvements and private enterprises. The 
State, from October, 1862, to October, 1866, paid in carrying onits gov- 
ernment the sum of $12,377,468.01, and paid the sum of $6,587,950.94 
of its bonded indebtedness from the decade of 1860 to 1570. What 
my State did the other central Northwestern States were in no respect 
behind. 

May I ask, is it not natural that the people of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, after such sacrifices, should feel a deep interest in anything 
that would bind the two sections of the West more closely together, 
and that would promote the welfare of both sections of the country. 
The cities of New York and Boston, especially New York, have mo- 
nopolized the import and export trade of the entire country. Great 
money centers have grown up in these places. The result is that in 
New York City money has become merchandise, and has its periodical 
tlow and ebb, flowing out over the country through the loan of banks 
to speculators, who fleece the agriculturists of the West and South, 
and in its ebb passes through the hands of the merchant princes who 
have fleeced their western and southern purchasers of millions in the 
sales of their merchandise. 

This condition of things has produced a redundancy of money and 
culminated in stock-gambling, robbery, fraud, combinations, conspira- 
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cies, and corruption unparalleled in the history of any country, and 


national disgrace and dishonor. 

The question of a remedy for this state of things assumes a national 
importance. I have no doubt but the distribution of trade and com- 
merece would do much to overcome the evil. 
the Mississippi River and the harbor of Galveston and you create 
¢+wo markets far more advantageous to the West and South than New 


York and Boston, and thus establish competition at the two extremes 


of the country, and produce an equilibrium in the markets, imports, 
and exports. 

It is wonderful to see what nature has done for our country in pro- 
viding on every side places for great ports and commercial empo- 
riums: New York and her sister cities on the Atlantic coast, Chicago 
and her sister cities on the lakes, New Orleans and hers on the Gulf 
coast, San Francisco, California, and Portland, Oregon, on the Pa- 
cifie coast. It is the duty of patriot statesmen to build up and foster 
by every means these great ports, and give to each as near as pos- 
sible an equal advantage. Again, among the many reasons for the 
improvement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, are the direct 
relations of the people of the entire valley in a commercial, moral, 
social, and kindred view. A very large proportion of the population 
of the Southern States north of the Ohio River are southern emi- 
erants, or descendants of such emigrants, and there is that home 
geniality in the association and commingling of the elements of the 
two sections of the country that binds the people together in a com- 
mon sympathy and as one people. 

I appeal to Congress to consider the commercial necessities of our 
people and to afford us the help we so much need. With unlimited 
natural resources, yet we are bound hand and foot by the monopolist. 
It cost us of the northwest central States two bushels of grain to get 
one to market. Wish corn at twenty cents per bushel in the State of 
Iowa and $1.50 in the State of Georgia, the one suffers for the want 
of grain and the other burns it for fuel for the want of cheap trans- 
portation, Our great agricultural productions rot in our granaries 
for the want of a cheap way to put them into the hands of the con- 
sumer. No wonder the people of the West and South arise in their 
might and demand their rights, and I here second the demand and 
insist upon its justness. Give them cheap transportation, take them 
from the grip of the money-changer of the East. Elevate labor by 
educating our children, not only mentally, but to each child in our 
land, however poor, give at the common expense a trade or business. 
Harmonize eapital and labor by meting out to each its just share in 
their joint productions. Listen to the just demands of the producing 
class. Capital can and will to a great extent take care of itself, but 
the laborer needs the strong arm of the Government to give him the 
needful protection. 

[have not given nor will I hereafter knowingly give, one vote for 
any law that gives capital an advantage over labor or that does not 
fully protect the producing class. The perpetuation and the pros- 
perity of this Government, if nothing more serious, depends upon 
the issue of this question. Let Congress do justice and stand by the 
right. Let the hard-pan stickler for a gold basis remember that 
there are other creditors of the nation than the bondholder—those 
who have periled their lives to save the Union, who are to-day de- 
manding not gold redemption, but that jewel which is above all 
price, the redemption of right and justice, the protection of labor 
and industry, the equality of the laws for all, rich and poor alike. 


Fort Saint Philip Canal. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. HALE SYPHER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 4, 1874. 


Tho House having under consideration the bill (I. R. No. 3342) for the improvo- 
ment of the mouth of the Mississippi River— 


Mr. SYPHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Mississippi River is the highway to the markets 
of the world for half the inhabitants of this Republic. Its tonnage 
is destined to exceed the international tonnage of the civilized world 
it drains an empire nearly a million miles in extent. The same per- 
centage of land being under cultivation as in France would produce 
food sufficient to subsist half the human family. The improvement of 
this great commercial channel, from its source to the sea, is a national 
work the performance of which is a high, national duty. The peo- 
ple’s representatives must be alive to the paramount benefits result- 
ing therefrom to the whole country. No sectional interests are 
involved in this question. The people inhabiting the Mississippi 
Valley by their industry supply the necessaries of life and raw ma- 
terial to the East in exchange for their manufactured products. 
Nothing is detracted from the power and importance of the great 
manufacturing and trading centers of the States on the Atlantic 
slope, in claiming that the commercial as well as the political suprem- 
acy of this nation is centered in the Mississippi Valley. France's 
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greatest soldier and most sagacious statesman, when he relinquished 
his hold upon the Lonisiana t rritory at the conclusion of the treaty, 
remarked propli tie ally : 

This accession of territory strengthens forever the power of the United States ; 
oe aoe just given England a maritime rival that will sooner or later humble 

Again, that great ruler remarked that— 

The day may come when the cession of Louisiana to the United States shall 
render the Americans too powerful for the continent of Europe. 

Under the wise policy of internal improvements adopted by this 
Government, and by the mtelligence and industry of our people, in 
less than three-quarters of a century are these prophecies realized, 
though jealously and reluctantly acknowledged by the nations of 
the earth. The yeomanry of this empire, located between the two 
great mountain ranges of this continent, asserted their rights in 
unmistakable terms when, the insolent Spanish intendant, in 1802, 
attempted to obstruct their outlet to the sea, 
Government in this posititve language: 





They addressed their 


The Mississippi is ours by the law of nature; it belong to us by our numbers and by 
the labor which we have bestowed on those spots which before our arrival were 
desert and barren. Our innumerable rivers swell it and flow with it into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Its mouth isthe only issue which nature has given to our waters, and 
we wish to use it for our vessels. No power in the world shall deprive us of this 
right. 

Again, when Pakenham marshaled the tlower of the British army 
on the banks of the Lower Mississippi and penetrated the river with 
a hostile fleet, the stalwart men inhabiting the valley—the Ameri- 
can, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, and the colored man—rallied in 
solid column under the American banner and repulsed the proud bat- 
talions of the British invader which in many former contlicts had 
covered themselves with glory. In the recent unhappy strugglo be 
tween citizens of our own country millions of treasure and thousands 
of lives were sacrificed for the possession of this natural outlet to 
the sea. Thus having secured free and unobstructed navigation of 
the Mississippi River to American citizens first by purchase, secondly 
by the valor and daring of our people, and thirdly by the great sac- 
rifice of blood and treasure, will you now permit this great commer- 
cial artery to be closed by mud and sand? 

In advocating the Mississippi route to the seaas the one of greatest 
reliance for the surplus products of the West, and as the great regu- 
lator of all other routes, I do not antagonize any of the other great 
lines of transportation cither by the lakes and canals of the North 
or the railroads across the country. All are necessary both for the 
producer in the West and the consumer in the East. Increased pro- 
duction will continue to employ all the available routes more abun- 
dantly than capital and labor, including the appropriations from the 
national Treasury, can multiply the facilities for transportation. 
There can be no antagonism between the different routes; and the 
constituents I represent have no such interests in contlict with other 
sections of the country. Before entering upon the different methods 
of improving the mouth of this river as presented in the bills now 
pending, I desire to invite your attention to the obstructions to be 
overcome, 

In 1699 Bienville found upon the bar only eleven feet of water, and 
reported that the depth and location of the channel were constantly 
changing. In 1726 Ponger reported— 






The bar at Southwest Pass is about eight hundred yards more in the interior than 
Balize Island. LI recommend to the Indies Company to make an inclosure of piles, 
joined together, to point the current to grow deeper and deeper, to be made of cypress, 
which would last a long time. 


From this it would appear that jetties were recommended for the 
improvement of the mouth of the Mississippi one hundred and forty- 
eight years ago. Can it be possible that the celebrated gun-boat and 
bridge-builder is that much behind the times? 

In the year 1745, Devegues, a distinguished French engineer, pre- 
sented to his government a memorial on the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi, in which he said: 

The bars which are to be found at the mouths of the river are so many serious 
obstructions. The pass which is the deepest, and which has been the only prac 
ticable one since 1722, when it was examined and became thoroughly known, 1s that 
of the Balize, where ships drawing from thirteen to fifteen feetof water have been 
able to run through with more or less facility in proportion to the depth of water 
on the bar; and it has ever since been observed that it has varied from eleven fect 
to fourteen feet and a half, 60 thatit was but seldom that vessels drawing from 
thirteen to fifteen feet water could pass without stranding and without making use 
of the warp, even after having been lightened of half their cargoes. This pass 
measures in width from thirty to forty fathoms, and the current is very rapid. 
The captain of the port and chief pilot, Livaudais, wrote to the 
chief minister of his government in 1750 that— 

When the king’s man-of-war, the Rhinoceros, arrived in July, the location of tho 
pass was south-southeast and north-northwest, and now it is east and west. The 
changes have been so frequent in the twenty-five years I have been coming here, 
that I have seldom come in and gone out by the same outlet. 

The experience of this pilot is continually verified by the pilots of 
the present time. 

From the following it is shown that the discovery that the bars are 
continually advancing seaward is not of recent date: 

In September, 1751, Governor De Kerlerec, toge ther with the intendant comunis- 
sary of the colony, wrote to the minister of the home government that the lands 
at the entrance of the river had so little consistency that it was not possible to 
build any fortifications, and that those built by the Indies Company had been de- 
stroyed, in spite of the repairs made on them in 1731 and 1742. 

The island of Balize, which was twenty years ago half @ league outside is now 
one league and a half inside (of the 


var.) 
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The bars have gone seaward at the rate of one-third of a mile per 
annum for centuries; and as nature is not likely to change her course, 
that rate will continue, 

The first methods for the improvement of rivers forming bars at 
theirmouths by the deposit of sediment was by dredging. That process 
was first applied at the outlet of the Mississippi River by Captain Tal- 
vott, of the Engineer Corps, in 1839, for which an appropriation was 
made. This was the first effort of the General Government to remove 
the obstructions to commerce at the mouth of that river. This method 
was continued with varied success until 1856. Then the Secretary of 
War entered into a contract with Messrs. Craig & Rightor, who at- 
tempted to produce a depth of eighteen feet of water by means of a 
breakwater or jetties. Failure and bankruptcy soon terminated this 
process. Then the Government constructed and operated powerful 
dvedge-hoats, which are still in use, and these have been able to main- 
tain about eighteen feet of water. The Government has expended in 
these different methods about $2,000,000, and the channel, since the 
work began under Government supervision, thirty-five years ago, has 
been scareely more practicable than by the ordinary process of nature, 
Increased commerce and a large class of vessels demand a greater 
depth of water than had been produced by these processes. A ship- 
canal has been advocated for many years as the most certain and prac 
ticable mode of relief from the obstructions to the commerce of the 
valley. 

A survey was made about 1230 by Major Buisson, at one time a dis- 
tinguished engineer in the French army under Napoleon, Upon the 
results of this survey the Legislature of Louisiana addressed a memo- 
rial to Congress, and a survey was ordered by authority of the Gen- 
eral Government. In 1837 Major Chase, an able engineer in the 
service of the United States, made an exhaustive examination and 
survey, the report of which will be found in Executive Documents of 
the second session of the Twenty-fourth Congress. From that report 
I quote as follows: 


The advantages of the plan of a ship-canal are so decided, that they require no 
further comments from me. 


In concluding his report he says: 


I have thus endeavored in the short time allowed me and with the information in 
my possession to throw some light on the improvement best adapted to the amelio- 
ration of the navigation of the Mississippi. It is of great importance not only to the 
commerce of New Orleans and the vast trade tributary to that great emporium, but 
to every section of the Union; and believing that the true policy is at once to grap- 
ple with the subject and adopt a plan for the improvement that shall exhibit per- 
manent benefits, and believing also that any sum, however large, expended for that 
object, would not be more than commensurate with its importance, I donot hesitate 
to adopt and recommend the construction of a ship-canal without further delay, in 
preference to resorting to those expedients which are doubtful in their results, and 
at the most temporary in their character. 


Captain Bowman, one of Major Chase’s assistants, remarks as fol- 
lows. I quote from the same report: 


I am of the opinion that the only practicable plan for securing a permanent ship- 
channel for vessels of the first class to New Orleans is te cut a canal from such 
point on the Mississippi above its mouth as shall combine the greatest advantages 


for the purpose to some one of the arms of the Gulf of Mexico which approaches 
nearest to the river, 


Another officer, Lieutenant Poole, of the Third Artillery, reports: 


It is my opinion that it (the canal) offers a fairer prospect of certain results than 


any other plan that has been spoken of of opening the Mississippi to ships of the 
lat rest ¢ lass. 


These are the opinions of able officers of the United States Army de- 
tailed to examine this work. It was done thoroughly and impartially. 
The distinguished gun-boat builder and the utopian scheme of jetties 
were unknown to them, and there was then no prejudice and con- 
flict of opinion between the military and civil engineers to warp the 
judgment of either, as is now charged in certain quarters. But there 
are other valuable authorities in favor of acanal. In 1858 Mr. Mon- 
taign, an eminent civil engineer, made a survey, with estimates of 
cost, for the State of Louisiana. His report is submitted in the docu- 
ment before you, to which L invite your attention. 

In 1871 T had the honor to secure the passage of the following reso- 
lution, authorizing the survey of the great work which is now pre- 
sented for your consideration and, action: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, reqnested to cause an ex 
omination and survey, with plans and estimates of cost, to be made by an ofticer 
of engineers, for a ship-canal to connect the Mississippi River with the Gulf of 
Mexico, or the navigable waters thereof, of suitable location and dimensions for 


military, naval, and commercial purposes, and that he report upon the feasibility 
of the same to the House of Representatives. ° 


Under this resolution Major Howell, an able and competent officer 
of the Engineer Corps, was detailed to make a new survey of the 
canal project. His report is before you in Document 220, and with 
it is a report of a revisory board, composed of seven of the ablest en- 
gineers in this country, who examined and revised Major Howell’s 


work, and this is the result of their deliberations. I quote from page 
%6, Exeeutive Document 220: 


1. From the facts and data presented in official reports and otherwise, from the 
experience gained on works of the same character, end the many improvements 
made iu the practice of hydraulic engineering within the last twenty-five years, 
but more particularly and pertinently from the character of the borings made by 
Captain Howell upon the Fort Saint Philip peninsula, across which the proposed 
canal is to run, the board is of the opinion that no extraordinary engineering diffi- 
culties in the construction and maintenance of the canal need be appr ended. 











In his letter transmitting that report,the Chief of Engineers, Gen- 


eral A. A. Humphreys, than whom there is not an abler officer in the 
sery ice, BAYS: 


Respecting the practicability of constructing a ship-canal from the river near 
Fort Saint Philip to the deep water of Isle au Breton Pass, all the mem. 
bers of the board agree that there is no doubt as to its entire practicability. 

Mr. Speaker, in the presence of such overwhelming testimony from 
the best engineering talent in the country as to the entire practica- 


bility of the Fort Saint Philip Canal, who will longer hesitate jn 


making this great national work. In the presence of your own pre- 


cedent, established for forty years, of following the recommendations 
of your Engineer Corps for all works of internal improvements for 


which you have appropriated money from the national Treasury, | 


ask, will you now depart from this established rule, when not a single 


work recommended by that corps of competent, faithful officers has 
proven otherwise than eminently successful ? 

Iam no engineer. I do not know of any member of this House who 
belongs to that honorable profession, unless, perchance, it may he 
the honorable members who sign the majority report. They must be 


engineers, or they certainly would not set up their judgment against 


the entire Engineer Corps of the Army and against the opinion of all 


civil engineers in the country whose knowledge of the subject enti- 


tles their opinions to credit, all of whom report in favor of the entire 


practicability of the canal. 


The bill reported by the majority of the committee provides for the 
improvement of the mouth of the Mississippi by a system of jetties, 


This system is described as follows: 


The jetty system as applied to improvement at the mouths of rivers depends on 
the lateral contraction of the water-way, by which the water surface above the 


jetties is raised and increased velocity of discharge given. This increased velocity 


gives increased scouring effect to the current, and this is the effect depended upon 


or deepen the river-bed between the jetties. 


From this definition to insure success two fundamental conditions 
are necessary : 

First. Solidity of foundation, upon which a superstructure can be 
erected capable of resisting the currents of the river and the storm- 
wave of the sea. 

Second. A littoral eurrent crossing the mouth of the jetties at right 
angles, with suflicient velocity to carry away the matter held in sus- 
pension by the river, tending to form a new barat the outer extremity 
of the jetties. Are these conditions present at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River? On the first of these conditions much light will 
be thrown by the early efforts to erect fortifications for the defense 
of the Colonies. In 1746 the Marquis of Vaudreuil, who succeeded 
Bienville as governor of Louisiana, wrote to his government that— 

On being apprised of the declaration of war I visited the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi. From the mobility of the passes and from the want of solidity in the land 
bordering on those passes it is nearly impossible to think of erecting fortifications. 

Governor Vaudreuil and his engineers selected as the site for erect- 
ing forts the first solid ground found in ascending the river, which 
was about forty miles from the Gulf, where Forts Jackson and Saint 
Philip are now situated. History affords further information in the 
efforts to erect a light-house at Southwest Pass in 1837. An enter- 
prising individual like some of the present day, distinguished for 
their zeal in inventing theories rather than for practical knowledge 
of hydraulic engineering, entered into a contract with the Govern- 
ment to construct a light-house of brick upon a foundation of piling. 
The work of construction begun, no difficulty was encountered in set- 
ting the first pile at a depthof forty feet; the second one by itsown 
weight went down sixty feet, and the third one went out of sight. 

No further efforts were made to secure a pile foundation on the delta, 
and the contract was abandoned. Any one familiar with the forma- 
tion at the mouth of the Mississippi knows that the light alluvium 
forming the banks, which are only a few inches higher than the sea 
level, cannot hold piling for a foundation and is not capable of re- 
sisting a current of sufficient scouring capacity to deepen the channel. 
The second fundamental condition is the existence and presence of a 
littoral current. The indispensable necessity of this current is more 
evident from the faet that the advocates of the jetty system persist 
in asserting that it does exist at the mouth of the Mississippi. I in- 
vite your attention to the most reliable and creditable authorities ou 
this disputed question. 

In the very able report of Humphreys and Abbot on the Physics and 
Hydraulics of the Mississippi River, from which I quote, will be found 
this language from Lieutenant (afterward Major-General) George G. 
Meade. He says: 

At the southwest bar many observations were made to determine the existence 
of a littoral current. 

* * * 4 * * * 

The velocity is increased when the tide is falling and diminished whenit is rising. 
If there is any wind, the current will obey the impulse given to it by its direction. 
If from the east, the set of the current will be to the west, more or less inclined to 
the axis of the pass as the force of the wind is greater or less. Soif the wind is 
from the west the same circumstances will be perceptible with regard to the set of 
the current to the east. The bottom velocity is slightly less than that of the sur- 
face and is affected in the same way, though not to so great a degree, and is much 
sooner neutralized by the resistance of the sea. The prevailing winds being from 
the east and the axis of the pass southwest, the general sect of the current is to the 
west; hence may have arisen the idea of a “ westerly littoral current.” 

Care wes taken to make the observations under all circumstances of wind and 
tide, and no trace of the existence of such a current is shown within seven miles 
of the land—the extreme point to which the observations were carried. 
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Captain Patterson, a distinguished officer of the Coast Survey, and 
for many years assigned to duty on the Gulf coast, says: 


No littoral currents have been found, only such temporary currents as the wind | 
for the time being creates. 

On this question the Chief of Engineers says: 

If there was a littoral current of force sufficient to carry off any large quantity 
of this earthy matter it would not have been deposited where it is now and always 
has been found. What has been said respecting the recent soundings of Captain 
Howell exhibits this fact clearly. 

Further, upon examining the horizontal curves of equal depth on Captain How- 
ell’s recently prepared map, going out as far as a depth of three hundred and tifty 
feet, we find that from the crest of the bar to one hundred feet depth the greatest 
amount of deposit is made east of the axis or mid-line of the pass prolonged; | 
tween one hundred and two hundred feet depth the greatest amount of deposit is 
made west of that line; and between two hundred and three hundred and tifty feet 
the greatest amount of deposit is made east of that line. Further, the investiga- 
tions into the currents made under Captain Talcott’s direction in 1838, for the very 
purpose of ascertaining whether there was a httoral current, failed to detect its 
existence off any of the passes, the investigations in the case of th 
extending seven miles seaward of the bar. 


* * ~ « * 





Southwest Pass 


The very shape of the delta is indicative of the absence of such current. 
crease in the direction of the mouths of the passes, and the existence of such areas 
of water as Blind Bay, Garden Island Bay, and East and West Bays, which would 
have been gradually tilled in the course of the delta formation by deposit if such 
current had existed, all point to its absence. 


{Ss in- 


based upon careful examinations, stand uncontradicted by any scien- 
tilic authority worthy of credit. A reverend enthusiast, recently im- 
ported to the national capital to instruct * heathen” Congressmen 
und obdurate engineers, is set up as the soleadvocate of the existence 
of a littoral current. If the orthodoxy of this reverend engineer is 
as unsound as his scientific tenets, I fear that his followers will never 
be found among the “elect.” In reference to the assumptions of the 
reverend professor, Engineer Fontaine, Major Howell says: 

Very careful observations have been made at all the passes, out to a distance of 
seven miles from land, to ascertain if an appreciable “littoral current”’ is to be 
ound off the mouths of the Mississippi; none has been found. It does not appear 
necessary to repeat the observation every time ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry chooses to 
que stion the result. 

I submit one fact, and close my request. Last December a careful survey 
showed at a distance of nine miles from the present bar, at Southwest Pass, but a 
depth of 300 feet. In 1838, at a distance of about nine miles from the then crest of 
the ber, there was 900 feet. Since 1838 the bar has moved out about two miles - 
for the past two years the bar has moved out at an average rate of about 400 feet 
per year. - " 

This does not indicate that the bar is moving into deeper water, nor that its 
annual rate of advance is decreasing. 

With no littoral current, and the bar advancing more rapidly, and into shoaler 
water, each year, there is reason to doubt the value of an application of the jetty 
system, if we leave out of consideration all other essential requirements for its 
SUCCCSS., 


Very respectfully, 


These statements, made by officers eminent in their professions, 


C. W. HOWELL. 


Then, from the best sources of information, it is found that the two 
essential conditions necessary to a successful application of the jetty 
system at the mouth of the Mississippi River do not exist. 

Where has this system of improving, sedimentary rivers been ap- 
plied? The Danube is cited as an example of its application and 
suceess, and it is claimed that the conditions are the same at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Upon that point I quote from the able 
report of General John Newton, of the Engineer Corps: 

The prominent physical features of the Danube are quite different from those of 
the Mississippi, and it is proper, in concluding this paper, to brietly glance at them. 
This river separates into two branches at Ismail Chatal, namely, the Kilia and the 


Toulcha; and the latter, after clevon miles, into two others, the Saint George and 
Soolina branches. 
The distances to the sea from Ismail by the Kilia is ninety-six miles; by the 


Soolina, seventy-eight miles; and by the Saint George branch, ninety miles. Thx 
triangle thus formed, having Ismail as its apex, has a base of forty miles alon 
sea-coast, and a perpendicular of fifty-eight miles. 

The tirst difference between the Danube and Mississippi is, that the former has 
divided into three long. branches, each of which is an active stream, whereas th 
Mississippi has no branches, but pushes its trunk undivided to the Gulf 

At Isatkeha, fifteen miles above the division, the Danube is 50 feet deen and 
1,700 feet wide. At Fort Saint Philip, twenty miles above the head of the ] 
the depth of the Mississippi is 151 and its width 2,360 feet. Its creat dept! 
tutes another point of ditierence, which the Mississippi also mainta i ISSeS. 

The average specific gravity of the matter held in suspension in the Danube is 
2.5; thatof the banks, 2.7; and for the Mississippi the latter element is 1.96. The 
specilic gravity of materials on Southwest Bar, after it has been sifted from fi 
materials by the action of currents and waves, was 2.4 
of the suspended matter in the Danube. 

The proportion of silica in the material brought down by the 
large—about 67 per cent. 

It is not surprising, if we read, that at the Soolina mouth large warehouses have 
been erected on the banks alone as a foundation; that a crib 30 by 15 feet sunk off 
Soolina mouth, and loaded with 130 tons of stone, remained for nearly one week sup 
ported on only ten square yards of foundation without the least settlement, and 
that the driving of a single pile 13 inches square in the line of piers to a depth of 
16 feet was a day’s work for one driver. 


rihe 


», Or about the san 


latter river 


is ver’ 


Dunes of sand, thirty to forty feet, are encountered at the Kilia mouths, and of | ‘ 


smaller dimensions at those of the Saint George. 

What a contrast the above offers to the mud 
the Mississippi, in which it is said that the weight of a man will send a pole down 
to a depth of nine feet. Upon the surface of the bar, where the waves and currents 
sift out the finer materials, there is of course a deposit of more or less sand. From 
this brief analysis of physical differences between the two rivers some important de- 
duetions may be made. The strength and resistance of its banks is the cause, prob- 
ably, why having once separated into three branches, the Danube has been unable 
to reform its main trunk, or that the cross-section of either branch has not become 
80 creat as to convert the others into mere drains for overflow. 

In the Mississippi, owing to the nature of its sedimentary deposits, the main 
trunk cannot be divided, because it has the power always to excavate its bed to the 
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hoals and banks of the mouths of | 


depth and w 1 to carry off its Wo « 1 
et has ever ye | ! hi 

I sill : | rt } ] I t 
vielding alluvio will ce tod ' | 
obstruction be impeded in its discharge, the other ila tha cross-seclons to 


supply the emergency. 


The experiment of the jetty improvement at the 


Soulina pass of t! 
Danube has no value in its application at the 





‘outlet of cither of t 


, apy 
passes of the Mississippi. It emits only two-twe uty-sevenths the 
quantity of water of the Southwest Pass. It is too insignificant to 


make any practicable comparison. But as this is the example of jetty 
improvement invariably quoted by the advocates of t] 


The sy stem, Lwill 
offer further authorities. I quote from General HH s, (Exeecu 
tive document, 220 :) 


(Libbppaarey 
I 


Further, the i-shore line at the mouth of the Soolina is also st ry | 
do not find a recent delta formation at its mou Phe « teristic of ‘ 
forming river is the mstant annual ext ion of the shores at smouth, t 
stant advance of the crest of its bar and of the whole bar, and the constant | 
advance of the deep channel inside of and behind the bar No of these 
teristics are fo Lat the mouth of the So lina, which has long since ceased to be a 


delta-forming 


river, 


On the improvement at this river I now quote from a distin 


1 euishe al 
French engineer, Elissée Reelus: 





The operations undertaken at Soolina, one of the mouths of the Danub ppear 
to have met with great suc 3, but through a f iy ecial ea Mr. ¢ 
Hartley, the skillful constructor of the Soolina jetties, has taken « etop t ' 
out more than a hundred yards into the sea, as far as a point where a current 
ally passes along the shore tending from north to south | scurrent cate le ‘ 
of all the alluvium which glides down over the bottom of the bed of the river ai 
thus hinders the formation of a fresh bat 

If Captain Eads will “ push” his jetties out “ where a current will 


eatch hold of all the alluvium which glides down over the bottom 
of the bed of the river and thus hinder the formation of a fresh bar,” 
I will then concede that his experiment may be successful. He will 
not claim that he can accomplish this. At the Danube that current 
is reached in one hundred yards. At the Mississippi it is nine miles 
out, 


Notwithstanding the “special cause” to which Charles Hartley's 
success in improving the Soulina Pass is attributable, Reclus say 


It is certainly a fact that the adual encroachments of the whole delta of t! 
Danube will have the effeet of pushing the current itself further 


out to enw ane 
sooner oO} late ra 


i] 


second mound of sand will obstruct tl mouth of the Soulinsa 


This high authority here declares that “sooneror later” “a mound of 
sand will obstruct the mouth” of this channel, then the only example 


of the jetty system in the improvement of sediment-bearing rivers in 


1\ 


the civilize L world will have resulted il ignominious failure. Tl 


same author describes the failure of the operations at the 


‘1 
IOULTL O1 
the Rhone, as follows: 


Among the undertakings of this kind (jetty improvements) which have been 
the most costly and the most useless, we may mention those which have be 
ricd out in the delta of the Rhone. It was hoped that by compressing the ma 
water in a narrower channel and compelling it to run into the t through in 
outlet acurrent would be produced which would be strong enough to clear out t 
passage to a considerable depth, and thus to allow ships of adeep draughtof water 


to enter the river 
In 1852, Surell, the 


engineer, closed up the variou 


graus through which the 


water of the Rhone found lateral outlet and lengthened the two ban { | 
cipal mouth by meaus of dikes converging one upon another, thus doubli { fore | 
of the current. | 
The water of the river did, in fact, accomplish the work of erosion and el | 
out the channel: but f1 ull inm being incessantly bro \ ryn by t! i 
the Rhone and thrown up by t wes of t . } ' rm on 
mouth outsicds before the operations of em el th ‘ 
depth of the channel was five feet ten inches; at tl present time itis tl 
after having varied from thirteen feet to six fect and one half ni three feet { 
nches, according to the quantity of wat nt down by t irrent 
In the absence ofa single example of the suecessful and permanent 


lunentary river by meansof jetti 


1 accepts the pendin ball, It in 


improve nent of the mouth of as 
L ask this Llouse to pause 
volve Sab ¢ 


before 


periment which this nation cannot atford to make, 


int st it stake are too great and the results held out too unees 
bait 

\ouin I invite you to the words of Reelus, which are wise, di ated 
ested nel therefore safe to follow. bi 3 VS ° 

\Lmo ll 1 WNme? vo ! i |} been carried out t t} mont! 
ri ) isel en absolutely injurious to navigati | 
li ul ) have been thus cast into the veean and purely teal 


| 
| some of the objections offered to the ea Ly je ‘ 
| a presented by i s opponents and advocate of the jetty system 
' .* 7 . * 1 ' , . , 7 ' 
| My friend from Missouri, [Mr.Weretts, ] who addr lL the House last 
} night when [ was not present, but whose remar| 1 fine in the inc 
|} ORD. S a} 
| But ( l runt f 1 ‘ loc} »¢ itranee to tl 
ib Loft Viv I ] i \ () toy out tl 
1 lock V\ i : iw i { ’ i l va ’ 
' i ' } a «vf f yl . ‘ ‘ 

pa ™ In rela , ' i pit to 
| hit I rid. 
| —— 11 : ’ ’ : 

This kind of reckless sta ‘ ust V ut edi iis of the canal 
project have frequently encountered They | e been m anal ve 
pe ite dL 1 tiv lo b ts of thre J t Ler wut this Capitol all 

| winter. 

Now 1 ] re th facts It ad tted th twenty-four ( els 
Can DAS th canal dail yitl ( ‘ Vi ‘ 0 | Ww sara rint ( 
according to the theory of the je y it preier the open rivers 
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h The annual tonnage of New Orleans for the last five years 
| tyne 000 tons, and the number of vessels engaged in this com- 
! out seven hundred, averaging 1,260 tons burden. That is | 
less than two vessels a day. And with increased depth of channel 
ve o* larger ve and greater tonnage will enter that trade. Let | 
] ! the gentleman that if the canal is constructed the surplus | 
vroducts of the Mississippi Valley will never be delayed at al 
Orlen In consequence of insuflicient tonnage. 

Phe second objection to the canal is raised by the reverend engineer 
employed by the celebrated gun-boat builder to advocate the jetty 
/ hu In his imagination the terrible “cyclone” will ingulf this 
canal as soon as it is completed. Who ever heard of a canal being 
hurt by filling it with water? And if cyclones will destroy a canal 
forty miles in the interior, what will they do to je tties three miles out 
in the Gulf? 

is not the eyclone “an absurd bugaboo?” 

fhe advocates of the i tties allege that the surveys of the Fort 
Saint Philip Canal project are indetinite and insufficient. I answer 
that four exhaustive survevs have been made, extending through a 


period of forty years. They are as complete, thorongh, and specific 
in all their details as preliminary surveys usually are of similar works. 


ut if the surveys of the canal are too incomplete and insufficient to 
instify Congr in appropriating $2,000,000 for its construction, upon 
What survey, upon what examination, upon what authority do the 


mulvocates of the jetty syst mask Congress to appropriate $11,000,000? 
\ mu answer, ° No eure, no pay.” Do you believe that this great Gov- 


fford to allow one of its citizens to expend millions of 


erhinent can a 
private capital on an enterprise for the public good, which it indorses 
by a special contract, and then not indemnify him in case of loss? If 


», cite me @ case in your entire history, and I will cite millions 


} 
you ci 


invelyed in the relief bills which fill your statute-books and your 
cominittee-rooms. That argument is an attempted frand. It is the 
quack-doctor’s argument; and [am inclined to believe that the quacks 
are not contined entirely to the medical profession. 


\nother very plausible and seductive argument is employed by 
ites of the jetty system. It harmonizes beautifully with 
vreat the ** Father of Waters” and the magnitude of the 
tradeand commerce of the empire through which it flows unobstructed 
tothe sea. It is the “open river mouth” theory, There never has 
been and there nevercan be anopen rivermouth in thesense in which 
this phrase is applied. An “open river mouth” must be a harbor 
enterable by vessels of all classes day and night and in all kinds of 
weather, An “open river mouth” must be of certain permanent, 
unchanging depth, of channel requiring neither pilots nor tow-boats. 
These conditions are not found at the mouths of any rivers obstructed 
At the entrance of the canal there is a secure harbor of suf- 
Hence the canal 


the advor 


tiie ness of 


by bars. 
licieut capacity to accommodate five hundred ships. 
is enterable in all kinds of weather without a pilot. That harbor can 
be defended against the approach of a hostile fleet. The mouth of 
the river is entirely indefensible. The canal will be a permanent, re- 
liable channel of uniform depth, which will give confidence to vessels 
of the greatest tonnage traversing the seas of the world. No other 
improvement will secure these advantages. The canal is a certainty; 
the jetty system is an untried theory. One well-attested experiment 
is worth ten thousand untried theories. 

The Representatives on this floor of the Upper Mississippi Valley 
have spoken boldly and ably in behalf of their constituents on this 
great question, I stand here to plead in the interests of the people of 
the Creseent City. New Orleans is the metropolis of the South, the 
entrepot of the Mississippi Valley, and the second city in the value 
of her exports and imports of this Republic. She demands harbor 
facilities commensurate with her geographical position and commer- 
cial importance. The harbors of the great commercial ports of a 
nation should be as nearly of uniform depth as practicable to admit 
the world’s commerce in ships of the greatest tonnage. You enact 
laws requiring railroads to be constructed of a uniform gauge; the 
sume argumentapplies with equal force in the depth of the harbors of 
your sea-port towns. And this rule already applies in the case of 
the harbors of all your great cities except New Orleans. New York 
has 20 feet of water; Philadelphia, 26; Baltimore, 27; and San Fran- 
New, Orleans has only 18, and sometimes only 16 feet. 

Compare the following statement of imports and exports for the 
yeor 1872 with the depth of water in the principal harbors, and then 
answer Whether the Crescent City has not a pre-eminent right to 
demand prompt and favorable action from this great Government : 


cisca, O4. 


i 

i . 

Cities Imports, | Exports, as 

value. value. a2 

LF 

fe) 

Feet. 
eM ee ee ee A $418, 515, 829 | $270,413,674 | 29 
Philadelphia, 5 Sra aliicascen cael 20, 383, 853 20, 82, 876 26 
CS ee eye “a 28, 836, 305 18, 325, 321 | 4 | 
Sau Francisco...........-. savahonten Acne ; 33, 330, 501 25, 243, OGL | 3 
On ee ee 1s, 542, 1&8 89, 501, 149 1s 


it will be perceived from this statement that New Orleans has a 
balance of trade mnounting to $71,000,000 in her favor, while all the 
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| other cities named except Philadelphia have large balances against 
them. 


Notwithstanding this liberal contribution toward paying the 


debts of sister cities, the people of the Crescent City do not com. 


| plain; they only invoke the same governmental aid and fostering care 


extended to other cities in the improvement of harbors which wil] 
expand their commerce and enable them to meet larger drafts to sup- 
ply the deficiency of less favored sections. 

Construct this canal and you will have furnished a permanent, re- 
liable, and adequate outlet for the commerce of the great West and 
inspired the commerce of the world with renewed confidence. You 
will have dealt a death-blow to monopolies, extinguished the fue] 
fires of the prairie farmer, and quelled the bread riots of the East by 
appeasing the voracious appetites with cheap and abundant food, 
Industry will revive in all sections of our common country, production 
will increase and be more remunerative, and the vast commerce of 
the Mississippi Valley will float one very sea and bless the inhabit- 
ants of every land. 


Improvement of the Mouth of the Mississppi. 


SPEECH OF HON. BARBOUR LEWIS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 4, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill (I. R. No. 3342) for the improve- 
ment of the mouth of the Mississippi River— 

Mr. LEWIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The opening of the Mississippi to the commerce of 
the world adequately and capaciously is a measure of immense na- 
tional importance. It overshadows and dwarfs by its tremendous 
and far-reaching consequences all other questions of American states- 
manship. The vast valley of the Mississippi, the magnificently en- 
dowed, fairest, and by kind nature’s lavish gifts the richest and 
noblest portion of our nation, is robbed of one-half or more of all its 
wonderful natural advantages by the want of a proper outlet to the 
sea. It is miserably crippled in its resources, isolated, confined, and 
shut out from the world by the ever-troublesome and dangerous ob- 
struction of the huge bar at the mouth of its great river. Every glo- 
rious gift of soil and climate, of mines and forests of untold wealth, 
of vastness of territory, of the richest cereal and semi-tropical pro- 
ductions, with the grandest net-work of navigable rivers in the world, 
is all neutralized by this monstrous hinderance to its free and unre- 
stricted commerce. The transportation of all its great staples is bur- 
dened and weighed down by the terrible difficulties which confront 
its entrance to the open sea. The products of the farmer and the 
planter yield him little or no profit because of the heavy and grievous 
expense of sending them to the great markets of the world where 
they are so badly needed. Nations in Europe may be almost starving 
for our meat and grain and flour, their mills and workmen may be 
idle for want of our cotton, but while the mouth of the Mississippi 
remains closed the cost of transportation will be ruinous to the pro- 
ducer, and he will be doomed to remain poor, oppressed, and unfor- 
tunate. In vain will generous nature give him bounteous harvests; 
costly transportation will continue to eat the life out of all his labor 
and his toil. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

To remedy these evils in part I acted with my fellow-members of 
the Committee on Railways and Canals in framing a valuable and 
most judicious bill to protect the planter and the producer against 
exorbitant charges by railroads. The House passed the bill very 
promptly, but as yet it has not I believe been acted on by the Senate. 
The principles of that bill will one day pass into law, however, and 
the beneficial effect will be felt by all who own the land or till the 
soil of our country. Great Britain demands each year from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred million bushels of our wheat ; Western 
Europe, five hundred million bushels. Europe requires five million bales 
of our cotton, and we can furnish it, but the wretched bar at the mouth 
of the Mississippi burdens commerce so heavily, that transportation 
sometimes costs more than production. The great Northwest doubles 
its produce every tenyears. Its cereal crop has grown to one thousand 
million bushels per year. The South when prosperous wants one hundred 
millions of thisimmense crop, and Europe needs five hundred millions ; 
but the mouth of the Mississippi is locked up, bolted, and made almost 
impassable to ships by its dreadful bar. While that continues to 
fence in the great valley there is little inducement to free the mighty 
river and its tributaries from snags, from dangerous sand-bars, and 
a hundred other deadly perils to navigation, and the whole remains 
comparatively neglected and nnimproved. Commerce on our great 
western and southern rivers remains subject to a thousand dangers, 
and transportation is costly, insecure, and difficult. The South and 
Southwest could easily raise every pound of cotton the whole world 
requires; but of what use to raise it while transportation remains so 
exorbitant as to be ruinous to the planter! 
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MEMPHIS A SEAPORT. f 

Give us cheap transportetion and our farmers and planters can 
feed and clothe the world, and make themselves immensely rich. 
Now they are ground down and impover shed by the fearful cost of 
transporting their products to the great markets of consumption, 
where men perishing for want of them! While the mouth of 
the Mississippi remains closed by its mountains of mud, commerce 
languishes, agriculture loses all heart and courage, the plow rusts in 
its furrow, the ship rots at its wharf, enterprise is paralyzed, hope 
is forgotten, and desolation broods over the land. Neither the States 
nor the nation have even vigor and courage and manhood enough to 
protect the lower valley of the Mississippi from the floods that devas- 
tute and ruin its choicest lands. All this will go on until the busi- 
ness men, the planters, the river men, and the workingmen of the 
whole Mississippi Valley resolve that they will endure it no longer, 
that they will tamely submit no more, but will unitedly demand that 
the Mississippi shall be open to the sea, that every obstruction at its 
mouth shall be forever removed, that the whole river and its great 
tributaries shall be rendered navigable for the largest steamers, and 
that the vast delta region from Cairo down to the Gulf shail be safely 
and seeurely protected from floods. These great measures will natu- 
rally go together. They are practically almost inseparable. Make 
the Mississippi River an open highway to the great ocean routes of 
commerce, and then you will inevitably feel compelled to clean out 
its channel and scour out its sand bars and deepen its bed in the 
few places that are shallow at low water, until from Memphis down 
at least it becomes navigable for the largest ocean steamers. Doing 
all this it will be a matter of course to protect its banks everywhere 
from floods and overflow. Memphis will become a great sea-port, as 
she ought, with her half million of inhabitants, and the great Missis- 
sippi Valley will go on increasing in wealth and population and 
power until it becomes the most prosperous and the most flourishing 
region on the face of the globe. The population of that valley, now 
some twenty millions, under such a stimulus and with such magnifi- 
cent opportunities, will grow up in time to hundreds of millions of 
the most intelligent, the most cultivated, the wealthiest, and the most 
gifted people in the world. 
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A CANAL? OR AN OPEN RIVER? 

How shall the Mississippi be opened wide and free to the commerce 
of the world? Some gentlemen, who seem to think it a small affair, 
say by a mere canal. They propose that the fleets and navies of the 
world shall never enter the portals of that noble and majestic river 
unless they are dragged through a mere ditch! Nature has given us 
a glorious river, thousands of miles long and a mile wide. Yet they 
say nature made a mistake, and a mere miserable little Dutch canal, 
fit for a flock of geese to swim upon only in single file, is the nice 
and proper thing! And this is their conception of American states- 
manship. The mighty “ Father of Waters,” with his twenty thousand 
miles of navigable tributaries, with the Missouri, the Arkansas, the 
Ohio, and hundreds of lesser branches, that would all be deemed 
giants and monarchs among rivers in Europe; the grandest and most 
wonderful river on the globe, draining half a continent and pouring 
in some years almost thirty trillion cubie feet of water into the sea, 
it is gravely proposed shall have no navigable outlet to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the ocean, save a petty, insignificant canal. 

The other proposition is to open the river to the sea by jetties in 
the Southwest Pass that shall give a grand highway to the Gulf 
twelve hundred feet wide. It is an open river to the sea so wide 
and deep that the navies of the world could sail in, ten or twenty 
ships abreast, and still have plenty of sea-room. The great fleets of 
the world with their thousands of vessels could all sail into the 
deep waters of the great river in a single hour! In that time, with 
good luck, a single vessel could possibly hope to get through the 
canal! By the time that a half-dozen ships could creep and craw] 
like mud-turtles through the wretched ditch of a canal, all the na- 
vies of Christendom could have sailed up the great Southwest Pass, 
and on up the river, and come to anchor at New Orleans. 

ARMY ENGINEERS NOT INPALLIBLE. 

The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. HAWLEY,] who has just spoken, 
has enlarged much upon the fact that a large portion of the Corps of 
Army Engineers are supposed to be opposed to jetties as a means of 
improving the mouth of the Mississippi. I hope he does not think 
that is conclusive; for there never was a great engineering work in 
the world which an official board of Army engineers did not pronounce 
to be an impossibility. Take any one of the great engineering enter- 
prises of any age, and you will find that an official board of engineers 
denounced it until if was proved to be possible by being done, and 
then crowed over it boastingly and triumphantly when it had become 
a srand success. Why, sir, when Stephenson gave the world the 
railroad and the locomotive, all the official boards of engineers of 
his day deemed him a crazy enthnsiast, a visionary, and a humbug, 
and when he proposed to make railroad trains move as they do to- 
(lay, they demonstrated, with their learning, their science, and all 
their self-complacent infallibility of knowledge and wisdom, that no 
locomotive could ever move faster than seven miles an hour, and that 
if it did it would tear everything to pieces, itself included. But 
Stephenson, a live engineer and a genius—not one of these easy-going 
men in soft positions in an army engineer corps, with nothing to do 


but sit in arocking-chair and sleep when they want to—Stephenson, | and to be « 
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a self-taught engineer, almost ignorant of books, trinm ove l 
th | heel « mstrations, and lived to s v when 
road locomoti loved at the rate of seventy hour, not 
even. So it has been in all cases. Whatever progress has bee 0 
by the world, these sle: py-headed, old fowy fossil officials of th il \ 
and wavy, all the world over, have told you that it was LLL pos e 
and an absurdity. 

ARMY AND NAVAL ENGINEERS VS. BREACH-LOADERS AND IRON-CLADS 


Why, less than twenty years ago G. W. Morse, an eminent civil 
engineer of Louisiana, but born and educatedin New England, came 
to this city with his invention for breech-loading arms perfected by 
him. <A board of Army officers told him that it was worthless, thut 
no guns but muzzle-loaders could ever be good for anything, and the 
Secretary of War, who had himself been a graduate of West Point, 
and somewhat noted as an engineer of that easy-going school which 
knows everything and does nothing, said that the invention was us 
less. But when the great civil war came with its tremendous and 
deadly conflicts, and the life of the nation depended upon the issne of 


| that mighty struggle, the sleepy-headed board, just suchas my friend 


has been quoting from, got its eyes rubbed open at last and learned, 
after three or four years of awful war had been waged, that there was 
such a thing asa breech-loader ; that it was a most powerfulandectlect 
ive weapon, and an immense improvement upon the old muzzle-loade: 
They waked up at last, and the armies of our country and of the 
world use breech-loaders to-day. Just such boards as the gentleman 
talked of, the boards of naval engineers of every country, domon 
strated a hundred times that iron-clads were an impossibility, and 
that to construct monitors would be worse than folly, and yet Cap- 
tain Cole, in England, and Ericsson and Eads, in this country, proved 
that and iron-clads what the nations of the world 
needed, and to-day the navy of every nation is supplied with them 
and relies upon them in war. 
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AS TO STEAMERS AND TELEGRAPHS, 

scoveries in art and science that lift the world upward 
and impel it onward in the grand pathway ot 
from official When Galileo made his in 
astronomy the official boards of the age all denounced him as a mad 
man. Lor twenty or thirty years the official boards of enginees 


onstrated that vessels propelled by steam could never cros 


( pregress clo not come 
boards. sublime 


il discoveri 
sclem 

sthe At 

lantie, could not even carry their own coal for such a voyave; but 
they did cross it nevertheless, and now steam-vessels traverse every 
ocean and carry the chief ecommerce of the world. No official board 
of engineers invented or applied the telegraph. The youthful Morse 
in the civil walks of private life, unaided and derided, vive to man- 
kind what governmental engineers, with all their scientific stand- 
ing, for thousands of years had utterly failed to accomplish. 


COMMONPLACE MEN, AND GENERAL BARNARD. 


I do not believe that these men in their easy positions, where they 
do not depend on their labor, their thought, their genius, their talent, 
or their study for advancement in life, but are almost ; 
whether they labor hard and faithfully or not, whether they study and 
think laboriously or not—I do not think that their pronunciamicntos 


on such a subject ought to be conclusive, especially when the engineer, 


sure oO il 


who in public estimation stands head and shoulders above the rest of 
this board, a manof great intellectand genius as wellastalent, General 
Barnard, was warmly, strongly, and decidedly in favor of jetties. The 


judgment of one man like him of genius and profound talent is of more 


value than that of a score of common minds. 


OPEN RIVER V8. CANALS—OUR I 


NI 
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AND SEA. 
The open mouth of the Mississippi to the ocean is worth all the 
canals in the world. The question of expense and difficulty should 
not be thought of when such a great national undertaking is brought 
before the country. he river bes 


system 


IL advocate the open mouth to t 
it is infinitely better for the country than any canal 
Give us this open river highway to the sea from that “ great inland 
sea,’ as Mr. Calhoun well called the Mississippi River thirty years ago ; 
give us anopen highway tothe sea that all the navies of the ria 
can ride on. How intinitely superior that is to some miserable Dutch 
canal presided over by a few sleepy-headed, fossil Army engineers, 
Why, there is no comparison between the two system 
tleman here 
telligence e1 
if is 


» 1 ne P ay -ril} 
be to one of pop-guns. 
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,and every ven 
and every child inthe nation has understanding and in 
veh toknow that. The open river is worth a thousand 
as much superior to them as a battery of artillery would 


! 
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canals; 


A FEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The advocates of a canal might as well tell us that a wheelbarroy 
was as good a means of transporting the goods and productions of 
eTeat country asa erand railroad train. They might as well preier 
a canoe or an old tlat-boat to an ocean steamer. You might as ' 1} 
say that a st army of a quarter or half a million of men, ina g 
and important campaign, instead of having before it for its marches 


and evolutions and encampment 
to march and maneuver and 


a grand open platn, should be mas 


' : 
strugete toilsome cy 


@ 
and painfully and 


Wearily on for years in a narrow lane twenty or thirty feet wide. 
HOW WOULD NEW YORK LIKE SUCH A BOTTLING UP. 
We have only to think for a moment of what New York would 
if ea ked her to cl eup | t h vhways to the wenn 
mtent to depend upon one miserable little canal. And if 
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‘ Yi ind the cor If he does open the Mississippi to the Gulf and gives us another creat 
P 3 7 \{ ») river with the world’s commerce on its bosom, then he j to he paid: 
| t« yy rv ti ‘ f but if he does not do it the nation does not pay a cent, and Pi 
t va Mi pi h its twenty-one | nothing,not even time; for all possible explorations, borings, sow 
j toric oon to beco Stet and its | ings, investigations, studies of quicksands, and seeking for a fit site 
,' dl att thousand square miles of. the richest | for a canal with some possible harbor, can go on all the time. The 
; capabilities of production greater, vaster, | nation will have lost not a cent, not an hour, not a moment. Indeed 
under 1 those of all Euromn | it will have gained; for it is worth millions of dollars to the Goy 
ernment even to demonstrate that the opening of the mouths of tho 
PH Wl F TH , vas _ ; Mississippi cannot be accomplished. 
hie of the Mississippi is entitled to some consideration 1p ’ 
Conen al have it. Not that Il suppose any gentleman de- JETTIES CANNOT FAIL. THE DANUBE. 
» do injustice at all to that immense vall Every Amer- But this work cannot fail. It has been tried and tested elsewhere. 
ii Kast o1 est, from the North or the South, | The army engineers of the world pronounced that the Danube could 
uf eat vall is 1 heart and lungs and vitals and | not be opened to the commerce of Europe and the world by jetties: 
ywone of the tion. The J and the West, the Atlantic slope | but Hartley, that great and gifted engineer of Europe—not an army 
d the Pacific coast, gran noble as they are, grand in their | engineer, thank Heaven, but a civil engineer—a man of talent and 
history, and ri in their future hopes, when compared with | genius, demonstrated that it could be; and when it was done the 
the M ppi Valle re the mere fringes upon the garments | boards of army engineers had little to say. Now they try to show 
ne | re hh ons of population will be in | that the circumstances there were peculiar. Yes; and when thy 
’ but tens of 1 ll be on the Atlantic slopes | Mississippi shall be opened they will discover that there is sony 
mt baa . Surely no ane dreams of fet- | thing very peculiar at its mouth! Every time they prove to be false 
i of t oun iitof the West and the South that | prophets they will say that circumstances caused their failure! 
: a ar on in his hand, and was marked IMMENSE COST OF THE CANAL, AND ITS SUCCESS UNCERTAIN. 
i t boi iboid es the scepter Of empire lor our conti- se ; s . 7 
rhe estimates in regard to this canal project are worthy of a careful 
if N "en nd Philadelphia, and Boston, and Baltimore, those examination. Captain Howell, a@ young man who has been dredging 
Past and San F: co, with her Golden Gate and | 2nd harrowing the mouth of the Mississippi among the mosquitoes for 
f' haw Ws ire entitled to their magnificent openings some years, states that thoroughly oceupied as he has been with oth r 
hen cted and unconfined. tout locks or gates or | things, hard pressed with work, he has not been able to give the proper 
; ial l edinaae of the Mississippi. One might | time and examination to the subject, but that the work will cost 
i tel that Le mn. ith its vrand commerce. its | $7,378,000. The board of Army engineers revise his estimates and find 
" (le its magnificent navies that come up to its docks from | that he has forgotten all about fortifications to protect the canal; he 
: i the clobe. could get alone without the Thames, that | has forgotten all about a harbor; he has forgotten two-thirds of 
Ai ) stream debouching inte the sea, and could make shift with | everything; and yet they tell him that on his plan the cost will he 
am eeanal! That could much better be said than to sav that | $10,270,000. We are to bear in mind also the fact that such estimates 
ir of 1 Mi ppi shall be confined to such a miserable | )Y official engineers always have to be doubled before the work is 
nAROTY done; you never knew an instance to the contrary, and you never will. 
, BAD BARGAINS. Recollect also that the fortitications of that canal may cost ten o1 
Th nan from Iowa, [Mr. McCrary,] who spoke yesterday | twenty million dollars, and that the harbor that is to be dredged and 
as deed, on the other side of this question, said that it was un- dug out may cost ten or twenty million dollars more ; and it is cheap 
areetil © dignity of a great pation to make a good bargain with | Cough at that, if you have a great, noble, and secure harbor ; for this 
Bal ecure by jetties an on eto the sea on so favorable terms, | 24tion can afford to pay anything that may be necessary to facilitat 
}low and so cheap. This is because Colonel Eads, one of the great- | the navigation of the Mississippi. But it will be seen by going into 
eli r civil engineers, with a world-wide reputation, has pro- the s¢ calculations that $50,000,000 may be sunk in this work, and then 
posed to the Government to open the Mississippi to the sea for the | You do not know whether the canal will be at all a success ; you know, 
leu t ve Is that float, at own expense, by jetties; to charge | indeed, that it will not be in any great degree, for it will be unworthy 
nothing at all unless he shall fully succeed: that when he shal] | the magnitude of the interests involved and insuflicient for the pur- 
have given twenty-two feet of water continuously and permanently | Poses for which it is designed; it inevitably must be. ee ee 
for one he shall be paid $1,000,000. and so on afterward for A canal for sea-going vessels is but a wretched make-shift after all. 
each additional two feet until he shall have reached a depth of Phat it is better than nothing is about the best you Can say for it, 
itv-eieht feet Unless he ceeds he is to be paid nothing. He It is not worthy to be named in the same century with an ever open 
takes all the risks, the nation none, bie enuarantees and insures the river highway to the sea. 
thorough and complete accomplishment of all he undertakes. The nett 
entlen sees that this is a good bargain for the nation. It risks The gentleman from Towa, [Mr. McCrary,] told us yesterday of 
nothing and will gain everythin ads, the great and gifted engi- | the “mud-lumps”—those fearful “‘mud-lumps” that rise before his 
r, risks his all, his at reputation, his time, his labor, his own | imagination and the imagination of other gentlemen like gloomy 
mol and the money of his friends, who have such contidence in | specters. He is afraid that “ mud-lumps” will rise where the jetties 
him and his skill, his judgment, and his genius, that they are willing are placed. Lhope they will; I wish to Heaven that each side a “ mud- 
fo invest their millions under his guidance even in the sea. The | lump” would rise five miles long, and I do not care if it be half a mile 
itleman sees clearly that the Government is making a splendid | high; all the better. Then no jetties will be needed. If “mud- 
contract, and as he cannot possibly deny it, he cries out that it is | lamps” rise in the right place they are just the thing of all others 
unworthy the dignity of this nation to make a good bargain! Its | that we need. The channel will flow beside and between them. The 
dignity | suppose he thinks can only be maintained by making bad | “mnd-lumps” will be the best of jetties. 
bargains! But what will be the effect if a “mud-lump” six hundred or one 
wHicn RSI r worrny TH NITY AND HONOR OF THE NATION. thousand feet long and ten or twenty feet high gets under your canal 
Siu never unworthy the dignity of this nation to apply busi- and heaves itup? Where will your on. then be for a year to 
Noss principles to the conduct of its great public affairs. It is never | Come! After the mouth of the Mississippi River has been allowed 


unworthy this 


nation, or any r, to secul 


m will lose nothing. 


1e] ea good and honest bar- 
gain. Twill use his language in another way: I willsay it is unworthy 
the dignity of this great nation to turn the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, that grand of all the rivers of the world, with its tens of 
thousands of steamboats navigating its main stream and its tributa- 
ries—it is unworthy the dignity of this great nation to shut up the 
mouth of that mighty river and turn it into a mere wretched mud 
hole, compelling the fleets, the navies, and the commerce of the world, 
that come up that great valley, to creep and squirm and crawl in 
through a mere canal, instead of sailing or steaming up the great 
river direct from the sea, with their sails spread to the breezes of 
li n, and their tlags proudly tlying as they ought. 
NO TIME WI ih ST 
(Jeneral Barnard tells us that it will take ten years to construct the 
Fort Saint Philip Canal; that not a ship will go through it in any 
event until I&84, ten years from now. Before that time has half 
elapsed, before more than one-quarter of it has elapsed, the largest 
sea-going steamers that ever plowed the ocean will go up the open 
river, if Eads sueeeeds. But should his plan fail, the exploration of 
the « tl will be going on and not one moment’s time will be lost, 
and the natic 


Colonel Eads takes all the risks. 











to become a mere mud-hole, so that no ship of any pretensions to size 
ean get through it,and after your canal is built, if one of those “ mud 
lumps” which my friend from lowa fears so terribly should rise and 
liff up his canal, where will he be? What will become of his canal? 
What will become of the commerce of the Mississippi locked up for 
a year or two until he can dig another canal? 

Mr. McCRARY. Will my friend allow me to ask him whether he 
has any knowledge of any “ mud-lumps” rising so far up the river as 


where the canal is proposed to be constructed? Do they not occur 


on the immediate coast ? 


Mr. LEWIS. The gentleman’s imagination is convenient. He 
thinks “mud-lumps ” will only rise where he wants them, or rather 
where the jetties are to be placed. Why, sir, if we were to place the 
jetties up by Fort Saint Philip the gentleman might still get scared 
about “mud-lumps.” Those Army engineers, who have enlightened 
| him in such a peculiar manner, would tell him “Beware of the mud- 
|} lumps; they are coming!” The gentleman asks me whether “ mud- 

lumps” are to be found anywhere except at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. Why,sir, “mud-lumps” existed hundreds of centuries ago, just 
is the bar did, above New Orleans, and even far above Baton Rouge. 
There is no reason to suppose that “mud-lumps” will be found only 
along the coasts. Fort Saint Philip itself is only twenty miles above 

















the passes, where the river forks to run into the sea: and throug 


passes, above the passes, below the passes, you may find 


those bhi ¢{ 


LOCATION OF THE CANAL AND EVERYTHING CONNI TED WITH IT DOUBTFUL. 

The gentleman does not know where his canal will be put; for Gen- 
eral Barnard says in his report that he does not know where it will | 
be placed. You do not know whether you will have a straight canal, | 
as Captain Howell suggests, or whether it shall be made with curves, 
a winding, crooked, sinnous ditch, dragging its slow length along. 
You do not know whether its termini will be where Captain Howell 
suggests, or miles and miles away. The fact is, nobody knows much 
more about it than the alligators that live down there. General Bar- 
nard and other able engineers tell us that the whole thing must be ex- 
amined; that examinations must be made for years; that there are 
quicksands in hundreds of places beneath the soil; and that the most 
elaborate and extensive investigations have to be made. No man liv- 
ing can at present know anything about where the canal should be 
placed, or What it will cost, or whether it can be made a success or 
not. ss 

OBEY NATURR’S LAWS. 

The jetty system, Mr. Speaker, is only carrying out the system of 
nature; it is only following the laws of the great Mississippi River as 
exhibited by itself. The river all the way from the mouth of the 
Ohio to the Gulf grows narrower and deeper on the average with 
every mile. Gentlemen would think that as it moves onward toward 
the sea it would grow broader, but it does mot. On the contrary, be- 
tween Cairo and the last one hundred and seventy miles of its course 
as asingle stream it loses nearly halfa mile of its width. From the 
mouth of the Ohio, one thousand and eighty miles above the Gulf, to 
the mouth of the Arkansas, about six hundred and seventy miles 
above the passes, the average width of the river at high water is 
4,470 feet and its depth 87 feet. From the mouth of the Arkansas to 
the mouth of the Red River, three hundred miles above the passes, 
it hasa width of 4,080 feet only, but a depth of 96 feet. From the 
mouth of the Red River to Bayou La Fourche, one hundred and sev- 
enty miles above the passes, the width has become reduced to 3,000 
feetonly, while the depth is 113 feet. From Bayou La Fourche to 
the passes, the last one hundred and seventy miles the river runs 
through a single channel, it has a breadth of only 2,470 feet and a 
depth of 129 feet. The river in its course of one thousand miles has 
lost 2,000 feet in breadth while it has increased in depth some 50 feet. 

It pursues that course even in the passes. They hollow out their 
way to the sea and build up banks on each side, leaving a narrow 
opening to the sea. In the case of the Southwest Pass, the greatest 
of them all, it is only 1,200 feet wide and 60 feet deep. In the South- 
west Pass nature has established the condition and proclaimed her 
laws. Nature in thousands and thousands of years has formed it into 
a channel 1,200 feet in width and 60 feet in depth. I propose jetties 
shall be placed there where the pass, as it meets the Gulf, spreads 


out like a fan. There establish your jetties 1.200 feet apart. The 
hill says 600, but Colonel Eads is willing to make them 1,200. I will 


at the proper time suggest that as an amendment tothe bill. 
prevent collision between vessels going in and coming out. They can 
sail up and down, passing each other by scores and squadrons and 
hundreds, without fear of danger in any way. Place those jetties 
1,200 feet apart, plant them strong, and solid, and firm enough, and 
nature will do the rest, and will give you 60 feet depth of water just 
as she has done above the bar. You will be carrying out the designs 
of nature, you will be carrying out the laws of the Almighty when 
you extend the jetty system, and carry it out to the width nature her- 
self has ordained. There is certainty of success when you obey the 
dynamies and the natural laws of the river; the river always knows 
what it is about. The man who tries to make water run up hill wil 
prove himself a fool, but the great engineer who acts in harmony with 
nature and in obedience to her laws will succeed. 


It will 


CIVIL AND ARMY ENGINEERS. 

The gentleman last on the floor, [Mr. HaAwLry, of Tllinois,] told us 
Army engineers had succeeded thus far in the little undertakings they 
have had control of. He never knew of their making a failure. No, 
he never knew of their doing anything more than building ditches or 
fortification wells. What great work of the nationcan you name that 
Army engineers have done? Take that magnificent suspension bridge 
at Niagara, did Army engineers build it? No. Did Army engineers 
place the Victoria bridgeoverthe Saint Lawrence River at Montreal? 
No. Or a similar one over the Menai Straitsin England? No. They 
did not believe in those things ; but Stephenson, who built the one, and 
Ellet, who built the other, did. When a great bridge was to be tlung 
across the East River at New York, one of the mightiest of undertak- 
ings, it was Roebling, a civil engineer, whose genius was called into 
action, and not any of our Army engineers. 

Ido not mean to underrate our Army engineers. I respect their 
many merits, their learning and science and fidelity to their duties. 
We all respect their esteemed chief; we all honor him, and the 
nation admires the great acquirements and distinguished abilities of 
Barnard and some few others. But when indiscreet friends speak of 
the opinions of a majority of a board of Army engineers as infallible, 
we resent the assumption. 

THE RIVER WILL BE OPENED TO THE 


COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 


Such engineers pronounced the great bridge over the Mississippi 
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at Saint Louis, with its great span of tiv indred and twenty-tive 
feet, imy ssible. But Lads built it, and there it sta the pra 
and admiration of his countrymen. Now they are ready, some ot 
the m, to pronounce his magnibhcenh se heme of opening the mouth of 
the Mississippi another impossibility. But it will be done, and the 


great river will be, like the Danube, opened by the genius of a mas 
ter intellect to the ships and commerce of the world. The planters 
and farmers, the producing and creating classes, the merchants and 
business men of the Southwest and the West, should all demand that 
it be done speedily. They have waited and toiled and sutfered long 
enough. 


SPLENDID RESULTS TO FOLLOW. 

An open river, with the other great improvements to its navigation 
that must follow, means wealth, prosperity, and happiness to the 
people of the whole of the great valley. [It will attract immigration, 
will greatly cheapen transportation, will increase the value of every 
product, will double the profits of the planter and farmer, will make 
their lands valuable, will quicken trade and commerce, will give new 
hope and life to our mechanics and ourmanufactures, and will build 
up our cities. 

OUR DEMANDS ARE JUST. 

Surely we are reasonable in asking that the Mississippi shall be made 
thoroughly navigable at allseasons and always forvesselsof all classes 
not only atits mouth, but as far up as Memphis, at least, if not highe: 
To accomplish this may require the labors and struggles and combi- 
nations of many years, or of a life-time ; but there must be no cessa 
tion and no surrender until it is done. The right is on our side 


: wand, 
sooner or later, the right will ever triumph. 


Improvement ef the Mouth of the Mississippi River. 


SPEECH OF THON. STEPHEN A. COBB, 
OF KANSAS, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

1874. 

bill CH 


June 1, 

The House having under consideration the 

ment of the mouthof the Mississippi River— 
Mr. COBB, of Kansas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: With the incoming of the Forty-third Congress a 

new and important factor was added to the forces of this Governm 

ent. The of tifty in 


R. No. 3342) for the improve 


increase members this House over that of 


1s 
predecessor, the erop of the census of L870 so to speak, has already 
been felt in the legislation of the nation. That increase is for the 


most part from the West. Its tendency is, and its effect surely will 
be, if I may coin a word for the expression of the idea, to weslernize 
the legislation of the country. 

I grant you, sir, that no relative increase is found in the Senate }y 
reason of that census. I recognize and respect the fact in our civil 
compact which gives to Rhode Island an equal voice in the Senate 
with the great Commonwealth of New York. I recognize and respect 
the order of the fathers which accords for all time to the few thou 
sand people inhabiting the sterile soil of the twenty-one hundred and 
twenty square miles called the State of Delaware equal privileges 
in the Senate with the millions who in the near future will dwell in 
the fertile vales and uplands of the eighty-one thousand square 
miles of Kansas or the two hundred and seventy-four thousand square 
miles of the imperial domain of Texas, 

But, sir, the idea, correct as it may be, which gives equality to the 
States represented in the other end of this Capitol is not so grand 
as that upon which this House is based. ‘The one is the idea of States 
and of equality between the States; the other is of the essence of 
the idea of men and of the equality of individuals. ‘The one par- 
takes of nature of that government which subordinates 
rights of the citizen to the claims of the State; the other makes the 
chief object of government protection of personal rights. Protec 
tion of personal rights is the granite out of which is built the massive 
and enduring column of the Republic; equality of States is only 
the gilded trappings, the flutes and cornices, the ornaments and ap- 
pendages which lend symmetry and beauty to the structure, With- 
out the one the nation—less fair, it is true—would endure; without 
the other there would be no republic. When the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BuTLer] a few days since, in reply to a question, 
in a jocular way styled this House “the higher and more numerous 
body,” in my opinion he builded not better than he knew, but better 
than he thought. He spoke a literal truth. Sir, shall the time ever 
come when the House and Senate will be arrayed against one another 
in a determined conflict, the issue here will be but a repetition of 
England’s history in this respect. The Senate, like the House of 
Lords, would emerge from the struggle shorn of many ancient rights 
and curtailed in power and intluence in the nation. 

To this fact, Mr. Speaker, the Senate is not blind. It has been 
taught wholesome the subject even in our day. You, 
sir, and the country are familiar with the attempt of the Senate to 
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originate and pass general appropriation bills during the administra- 
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tion of Mr. Banks as Speaker of the House. Notwithstanding it was 
‘ { ti ldest part ‘ rie ft the « V Cver wit 
} hen tlhe reached thi House were sent to the 
1 le at om il | the House by universal consent adhe ning to the 
tradlit and immemorial usage of the Government that all money 
be ust originate in this House, proceeded to originate and pass its 
ov yppropriation measures, which the Senate approved. Another 
( wo vears ago a bill was sent from this House to the Senate 
}? r some little modification in the revenue laws. The Senate 
took that bill and amended it by revising the vhole revenne code, 
fhe House, justly jealous of this pecious attempt to subvert its 
i ent rights, at once rebuked the assumption of the Senate and 
settled forever, it is hoped, the extent to which the Senate lInay go in 
the wav of an amendment to a revenne bill 

sir, let it be clearly demonstrared that the House asks certain 
levislation In no uncertain vor aud that legislation will sooner or 
later be assented to by the Senate. Hence Lsay a new and important 
factor was added to the forces of the Government with the opening 
ot the Forty-third Coucress, one which is sure to be specdily felt in 
publie affair the iieet what is styled western interests. 

Upon two great me ies of vital importance to my seetion the 
House has already p ed. The West demanded action of some sort 
in relation to the regulation of fares and freights upon railroads. 
Phe MeCrary bill the product of that demand so far as this House 
is concerned. What may be the fate of that bill in the Senate I ecan- 
not predict But this lean predict with safety: Sooner or later the 
McCrory bill, orsome other bill which will probably be more stringent 
in terms than the MeCrary bill, will be enacted into a law to regu- 
late the interstate commerce of railroads. The House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, backed by an overwhelming publie senti- 
ment, has decided that (OnUTeCsS has the constitutional powel to 
regulate commerce between the States by rail, and that it is expedient 
to exereise the power. This assures the law. 

Phe second measure is that of the finances. A majority of more 
than two to one in this body has determined the policy of the eountry 
upon this question. The united constituencies of the western mem- 
bers upon this floorslmost to a man, taught by experience instead of 
bookish theories, belicve that the money made by the nation in the 
midst of civil war has been of great benefit to them in peace; that it 
ino | 1 1 j lebts contracted with cvreenbacks l | val-tenders 

ould be paid by the money in use at the date of the contract and 

ely had in view when the contract was made: that the great and 
unprecedented wants of the country, superinduced by new and marvel- 
0 industries and by an activity in business affairs n ver equaled or 

proached in any former time by any people, demand an increase in 
| 


the mediam of exchange of the products and labor of the country, 
have tl rough their r presentative sdecided that the re shall be no con- 
traction of the circulating medium at this time. While thev would 
guard with care and tenderness the honor and plighted faith of the 
country and compel every citizen to deal justly with his neighbor, 
they will not permitexactions of the people beyond the terms of the 
obligation; they will not require that the dollar agreed to be paid in 
time of prosperity and hope should now in the days of depressed 


industries, financial ruin, and despair be paid in a different and more 
costly material than that in use and had in view when the debtor 
vereed to pay it. Mr, Speaker, in the passage of these two measures 


the House has spoken the people’s will, demanded with force and pur- 
pose, and foreshadowed what will surely be the law of the land. 

One other measure of great moment to the West remains to be 
passed trpon by the House; one without which a vast portion of the 
industries of our great valley will remain depressed and stagnant. 
The Mississippi River must be opened to ingress and egress of ocean 
tonnage. To the people whom Lin part have the honor to represent 
upon this floor no question can be sprung in this Congress so vital to 
their interests as this. I came here instructed over and over again to 
urge this great measure in season and out of season. I have kept the 
faith. At the very outset of this Congress, in an informal meeting 
of western members called to consider western interests, I introduced 
a resolution in terms as follows, which Iam sure ought to be made 
the policy of the Government without delay: 


Resolved, That the Government of the United States onght, as its first great work 
of internalimprovement, to permanently improve the outlet of the Mississippi River, 
either by the construction of the Port Saint Philip Canal or otherwise, as compe- 
vent engineers may decide most feasible, so as to admit the heaviest draught sea- 
going vessels into its channel at New Orleans, at the earliest practicable moment. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration is one proposing to accom- 
plish the end sought for in this resolution, and as such I welcome it 
asa friend, I am for formal action in the matter, and in any question 
of leadership do not partake. What interests the jetty project fos- 
ters, and what the canal plan supports, I do not care. I follow any 
leader who will guide me to success, with an abiding contidence that 
success means to build up the industrial interests of Kansas and the 
West, whatever it may do toward making or marring the interests of 
small localities or men. My wish is, now that the measure is before 
the House, to select the best method of accomplishing the great work. 


lo theso two views of this measure, then, I bee the attention of the | 


House for the brief time allotted to me in this debate, namely: First, 
its importance tothe agricultural and productive interests of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi and its western tributaries ; and secondly, the 
feasibility of the project in some form. 








In presenting the question of the importance of the measure to the 
Ifouse I know I shall be pardoned in taking my outlook from amone 
the new and happy homes, the fertile farms, the busy workshops and 
factories of the people who sent me here. 

And first, Mr. Speaker, a correction of terms as to localities, A 
though so called, lam not a western Representative, nor is the lewjs- 
lation sought, and that which I have spoken of and approved, jy 
reality western legislation. Bisect the United States, not ineludiny 
Alaska, longitudinally and you will bisect the State of Kansas, throw- 
ing more than seven-eighths of its population into the eastern see. 
tion. Biseect it latitudinally and you still bisect the State of Kansas. 
So that although I to-day represent in common parlance a frontier 
western State in this House, in reality and literally I belong to no 
section, but am of the central State of the Union. In fact, I reside iy 
the eastern half of the United States. So vast and extensive is the 
territory of my country that one must almost think twice in order to 
comprehend its volume. One must think oftener than this and keep 
well on his guard not to be misled by a term in common use, for « 
Iam not from the West—I have not reached that yet. 

Mr. Speaker, a glance at the map of the country shows the Missi 
sippi Valley as an inverted pyramid with its apex resting on the Gulf 
of Mexico and its lateral lines stretching outward at irregular distances 
from the Atlantic to the sources of the Ohio and its tributaries oy 
the right, and to the left along the Red, the Arkansas, and Missouri 
Rivers to their sources in the Rocky Mountains, its base extending 
away from Lake Erie on the east along the line of the British posses- 
sions to Leech Lake, the upper springs of the Missouri, and the great 
Yellowstone Park in Montana. The region of country thus described 
in quantity, variety, and quality of resources has no equal on the globe, 
In minerals of the useful sort for man the supply is without limit. 
It contains a greater breadth of arable land in one body than is to be 
found elsewhere on the earth. Of the forty million souls in the 
United States, eighteen millions dwell in the Mississippi Valley. 
Near the apex of the pyramid and stretching northward toward its 
base are the only cotton lands of the world. That is to say no region 
of country now known produces this great staple of the quality, 
texture, and usefulness of that produced in this belt of country known 
as the cotton belt of the United States. Northof this cotton belt are 
the great farming States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, ani 
Minnesota, lying mostly to the eastward of the great river, with thei: 
eraineries Which yearly groan beneath the weight of cereals and proid- 
uets of agriculture of all kinds; States possessed of a soil so wealthy 
in producing powers as to be capable under proper tillage of supply- 
ing food for all the starving millions of the earth. To the west are 
the newer States of Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
and the Territories of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota, 
supplemented by that model of countries the Indian Territory, which 
together with Northern Texas and Western Kansas yearly send out in 
increasing numbers from their great pastoral regions the beeves which 
supply the continent. 

Mr. Speaker, a word descriptive of this pastoral region of the South- 
west. It extends from the Gulf of Mexico northward through ten 
degrees of latitude, and possesses a climate of such mildness as to re- 
quire no shelter for domestic animals throughout the year. Along 
the margin of its streams and rivers, which are numerous and always 
filled with clear running water, are found wide bottom lands covere:| 
with the only timber in the country. The rest is unbroken prairie of 
plains and undulating surfaces of valleys and hills, carpeted always 
in its wild state with the herbage of the plains, buttalo-grass, a short, 
fringy grass possessed of wonderfully nutritious elements upon which 
the buffalo subsists in all seasons of the year, winter as well as sum- 
mer. This plant seems to have been fashioned by nature solely tor 
the support of these wild cattle of the plains; for it is a fact which 
all experience proves, that as the buffalo are driven westward by 
the advancing column of civilization the eastern line of the butfalo- 
grass region recedes with them. But the region is aregion of grasses 
of spontaneous growth, and upon all which spring up, whether buf- 
falo or prairie grasses, or those planted by the hand of man, the vast 
herds of cattle and horses of the Southwest thrive. 

These pastoral lands of America in my opinion will forever remain 
the herding-grounds of the continent, out of which will annually be 
poured an immense supply of animal life for the subsistence of man. 
This animal life must seek the markets of the world not like our 
cereals and other productions of the soil through the nearest sea-port, 
but northward in aclimate of sufficent rigor to admit of slaughtering 
and packing. Experience has shown that about 39° north latituce 
is as far south as beef and pork can be profitably packed on a large 
Cincinnati, Saint Louis,and Kansas. I quote from a recent memorial 
scale. Hence the immense business of this sort done in the cities of 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade a paragraph descriptive of this 
country. Says the memorial: 

It is the only natural pastoral region in North America, where, from time beyond the 
knowledge of this continent, have been subsisted the countless herds of aboriginal 
cattle, exceeding in number the domestic herds of the globe. These are now being 
supplanted by the cattle of civilization. The present season has brought together 
for market, at the several points in Kansas, on the feeding-grounds of the Kausas 
City stock market, over $7,000,000 worth of grass-fed cattle alone. 

And the soil of this country, together with that of all the States 
and Territories west of the Mississippi, in fertility and variety of 
production, in wealth and power of natural resources, does not yiek 
to any of the States east of the river. 
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The State of Missouri it is conceded is the richest in minerals of 
any State in the Union. Its mountains of iron, its broad scope of 


coal lands, and its lead mines are without rivals upon the map. The 
region of the Mississippi Valley so described embraces an areaof about 
one million square miles, or about one-fourth of the entire area of the 
United States and Territories. Of this area two-thirds lie westward 
of Saint Louis. I do not overestimate the facts when I say the in- 
crease of the population of this great valley will for the next twenty 
years be one million souls annually. 

" Mr. Speaker, is it not a striking fact, worthy the rapt attention of 
statesmen, that a region so vast as this great valley with its millions 
of busy men, its resources so great, its wants so numerous and exact- 
ing, its intelligence so varied, diversified, and extensive, its success so 
miurked in all matters of business, has no open highway to the sea ? 
Yet such is the fact. The tea and coffee, the spices and exotics which 
supply the people of my section reach them through the port of New 
York. 

Leavenworth, the chief city of Kansas, is separated from the At- 
lantic on the east by eighteen degrees of longitude and from the Gulf 
of Mexico on the south by nine degrees of latitude. It is barred from 
the eastern coast by broad rivers, extensive forests, and high mount- 
ains, impassible except by long, devious, difficult defiles, 
and costly tunnels; while between it 
obstacles of any kind intervene. Notwithstanding all this, however, 
this state of fact exists. The coffee used on the breaktast-tables of 
that city this morning, the silks worn by her ladies to-day, and all the 
imports which minister to the wants, the taste, or the luxury of her 
citizens came by way of our great eastern port, through tunnels, over 
mountains, across prairies, lakes, and rivers. And why? Simply 
because the Mississippi Valley has no sea-port. 

Another view. The beef and pork product at the great packing- 
houses of Kansas, the wheat and corn raised by her farmers, all the 
articles of exportation, for the most part raised from the soil or man- 
ufactured in her factories, or from whatever source, go out to the sea 
through the artificial gateways of the East, instead of by the natural 
outlet of the Gulf of Mexico. The result is most of the crops raised 
on our fertile lands will not bear exportation ; and those which are 
exported are consumed in freight by the time they reach the market 
of destination, while the price set upon our imports is far in excess 
of what it ought to be. The consequence which follows is plain. 
Living on the most fertile spot of the globe, where it is literally true 
that the farmer has only to “ tickle the ground witb his hoe and the 
soil will laugh with abundant harvests,” our people do not thrive as 
they ought, and their whole attention is correctly directed to tind 
and apply the remedy for the evil. Hence the tarmers’ movement of 
the West—cheaper transportation. Can any one glance at the pic- 
ture here drawn and suppose for a moment that this movement is a 
temporary call of unrest? If he does, let me assure you, Mr. Speaker, 
he is indeed mistaken. What is to-day only a slight ripple of the 
waters of discontent will next year have swelled into a gale, increas- 
ing in fury with the increased force of a million helpers annually 
added to the motive-power behind the storm-cloud. 

The people who reside west of the Mississippi cannot afford to cross 
that stream to find a market for their products, or to obtain the lux- 
uries and necessaries which their country does not afford. And I 
have shown that two-thirds of the valley is to the westward of the 
river. When youtake into view the fact that the States and Territories 
west are the ones in which the increase of population will be mostly 
found, is it not manifest that the cry for cheap transportation cannot be 
stifled? Is it not plain that no legislation relative to railroads, how- 
ever wise and wholesome, can answer the call which will go up for 
cheap transportation—for a home port. 

Mr. Speaker, when I contemplate the magnitude of the interests 
involved, I am amazed that the ery for cheaper transportation, for a 
home port, had not long since been raised and become a universal de- 
mand throughout the West. 

Only the fact that the nation for the last fifteen years has been in 
the throes of civil war and the disorders which follow such convul- 
sions; only the fact that the people of the great valley are possessed 
of a patriotism so exalted that they subordinate interest to love of 
country, and that they fully understood the perplexities in which 
it would involve the country in those troublous times to have made 
the demand in this behalf which they now make, can account for the 
patience and forbearance which they have exercised all these years. 
History tells you they were not unad vised of the importance of the ques- 
tion when the war broke out in 1861. Sir, when it became a demon- 
strated truth that a great peril menaced the integrity of the Govern- 
ment and threatened to transfer the outlet of our great river to a for- 
eign power, the hardy sons of the whole West swarmed from their 
farms and their work-shops, their counting-rooms, their oflices, and 
their pulpits to the defense of their country with the slogan and w: wr 
cry “ that the waters of the Mississippi should go unvexed to the sea; 
and, sir, by their valor and devotion, displayed on so many historic 
and. memorable fields unvexed to the sea those waters go. 

Mr. Speaker, I should do wrong to pause he ‘re. Although of west- 
ern origin, this war-cry was confined to no section, but East as well as 
West all felt that the chain that for months barred our steamboats 
from southern waters at Columbus, Kentucky, in the early days af 
the war and by which puny men expected to reverse the laws of 
nature, would be an insupportable burden upon the neck of every 
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and the southern coast no 
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citizen of the Repubtie should such a facet b ul etual Line 
closing of that national highway by armed ¢ ies of the co ry 
Was as otfensive to vou of the Lust as to us of i West. 

And here let me be simply just. Ido not intend to array the s 
tions. That the East has prosyp red and the interestsof the West 


have been neglected; that the Government in its Exeeutin 
is scarcely represented anywhere westward of Ohio; that executive 
marks are in fact obliterated beyond the Mississippi; that infinitely the 
greatest majority of representatives in all these Departments is east 

ward of the Alleghanies is the fault of no ‘tion, no party. For 
the last qu: urter of a century the whole statesmanship of the country 
has been employed in solving the problem of human rights and not 
attending to the material interests of sections, 

In that high duty the West has borne its full share, and elaims an 
equal division of the glory which arises from great suecess. Only this 
I say, now that the great question which divided the country into a 
North and a Southis removed by the abrogation of the evil: now that 
the Union isrestored and rehabilitated; now that Ku-Klux disorders on 
the one side and misrule on the other have toa great extent ceased and 
the bitter sorrows of the war been assuaged by time, which ever brings 
“healing on its wings,” some section, some party, will be responsible 
if this state of things shall continne and relief is longer denied tous. 
We come to arraign no one for the past. We come, sir, in a spirit of 
respect and fraternity, and ask that our present demands be met in 
like good-will, contident that we do not ask in vain. 

And here, Mr. Speaker, pardon me the diversion while I express 
my profoundest regrets at the tone of the speech made by the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania [ Mr. CLYMER] a few days since on this tloor. 
I do this, not because I desire “ to obtrude my head into that contliet,” 
in the language of the other gentleman from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. 
KELLEY, ] but because I am deeply impressed that such partisan ha- 
rangues are detrimental to the material interests of the country. 
the great heart of this nation throbs in symphony with the Union, 
and the party which he arraigned in such bitter inveetive holds that 
great heart because of its devotion to the Union. The material pros- 
perity of the nation can be advanced only by forgetting the sad sac 
rifices of a fratricidal war, and it is impossible to remind the country 
of “innocent men” who languishe “lin — and fortresses in those 
days when “laws were silent,” by order of the President and 
taries, except you recall not the brave foe in front but the dastard 
traitor and spy in the rear, abhorred alike by North and South, by 
God and man. And when you speak of a woman hung, you thrust 
before the mind the form of one not beautiful in personal grace, but 
whose name to-day stands in equal rank with the Father of his 
Country, as its saviour, for whose murder the woman died. All these 
reminders only serve for purposes of evil. Material growth can only 
by a union of all parties, and so long as you thrust forward the 
gaunt ghost of that political organization whose funeral has so often 
been celebrated by the American people, you only stimulate the bad 
men in the dominant party to seek to retain their hold of power by 
old party cries, instead of making it necessary for the party to keep 
abreast the demands of the people to preserve its power. Hence, I 
deeply regret that speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. On 
the narrow platform of partisan success it is welcome ; onthe broader 
stage of public welfare, such a speech from so high a source is a pub 
lic calamity. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no right to speak for my party or my section. 
I do not pretend to claim such a distinction. But lef me say to the 
gentlemen on the other side of this House, many of whom were upon 
the other side in the recent conilict of arms between the sections, we 
want peace and fraternity, we want a united country in substance as 
well as form. Speaking for myself alone, having fully considered the 
import of my every word, I am re aly to-day to vote for any measure 
of general amnesty which you of the South deem necessary to the pub 
lic welfare without condition. I want every citizen beneath the tlag 
of my country equal before the law, without regard to past political 
otfenses or past condition of life. Equals to equals will always award 
Hence the civil-rights bill with me does not hinge upon gen- 
eral amnesty, or general amnesty depend upon civil rights. I 
ready to do right at any time. 

Mr. Speaker, turning from that which is general to that which is 
special, let me ask the attention of the House and the country to the 
material victories which await the Commonwealth whose Representa- 
tive I am by a proper improvement of the Mississippi River and the 
permanent establishment of areliable and adequate port for vessels 
of all tonnage on or adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico. The State of 
Kansas, as I have shown, is pre-eminently an agricultural and pas- 
toral State, and the great majority of her citizens = always be en- 
gaged in one or the other of these pursuits. annot embark in 
the carriage of the products of other people heomien she is an inland 
State. She does not expect to rival many of her elder sisters in the 
business of factories, workers of metals, or of wood. Her wealth is 
in her soil. Her people, part and parcel of the American family, with 
tastes as refined and wants as numerous and diversified, will always 
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Sir, 
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come 
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She 


demand what their State will not produce. She must exchange her 
productions for her imports. Hence the matter of transportation of 
her produ ts to the sea, the wor kd’s market, w illever bea question if 
great moment to her active and prosperous citizens, and the study of 
how to lessen the costs of transportation will always enlist the active 
and best thought of her statesmen and lawgivers. Her wishes will be 
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a ered in thisrespect when ocean-going vessels shall be aoe 

‘ ) let rduringall seasons of the vear. Thisisclearly | 

of the ¢ of Mexico and the Mississippi River. Improve the — t of 

the river contemplated in the resolution which I have recited and 
| take the tirst reat step mn the right direction. one Ith- 

prove the channel of the river so that a ship drawing twenty feet of 


and you will have acecom- 


ter may moor at the wharf of Memphis 
| a work whose value to the nation Is 


(for Kansas and the West 


j itsabyle Do th and von have doubled the value ne the vast 
weres Of Kansas. Do this and no prosperity of the - which h 
ted my State wall approach that which is in store for her. Do it 
mulily and one i llion soul will not COMLPTIst all thre in habitants 
ofthatnm ‘ Commonwealth wl the wal hal of 1k shall number 
her hosts in their happy homes onthe censu rollof that decade. Sir, 
ve this done, every acre of the district in which I live would be 
practically placed within four hundred miles of tide-water. [quote 
the fol from the irl of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
hich I have referred to in support of my views. Discussing this 
\ th bole rite 

Cher lh the obstrnet { month of the Mi ippi remy 1, or avoided 

on i xten co lat M , ws f as at New Orlk us and grain 
ale { if pod to eit r New Yorl iladelphia, 
orto l yy ithe from our W ter wheal ok to any il 
| | i \\ tl rand South American 
it d wt place o iin port { four hundred miles of the mouth 
oft ‘ ! t port ana port the lowest rates, and uniform 
| by rive l rail, as we have used 
! | ‘ip in Memp it 15 cents, in New 
{ \ ) | pool at s per bushel ; or 
ali i ew in n widition to Memphis, it anata make 
at’ N« Yo | pool 35 and 40 re prope: pet sat 
t I bushel of the grain of West 

I » Ww rn M ouri, | | ly 

What is herein asserted about grains is true of course in like man- 
ner of all freights; and what is true of Kansas in this respect is true 
ol ll her neighhb 

From on ] un all 

Sir, to dwell longer on this subject to impress its importance to my 
State and section upon your mind and that of the country is to offend 

inst tl rood sense and patience of his Hon sc. I pass to consider 
how the end we seek may best be accomplished. 

Mr. Sp this bill and the substitute reported by the gentleman 
from Lo n behalf of aminority of the Committee on Railways and 
Canals « hod two projects which have lo “r ln i «ll ussed for the 
lnprovement of the outlet of the Mi ISSL])p)1 the one known as the 
petty it and the other as the Fort Saint Phil j» 4 anal, Both of 
th plans have able and honest advocates among scientilic men 
who have studied tl ubject. The former—the jetty plan—is the 
one propo ed in this bill. It comes to us with the hich anction of 
the great engineer whose monument for all time is the Saint Louis 
bridge. It has the approval and ardent support of the exchange and 
press of that city as well as many warm friends among all classes 


deeply interested in the qu tion. Ay, more than thi So contident 
who urge 
and absoluts cess that they propose to put the large moneys it 
will cost into the work with the distinet understanding that nothing 
shall be paid them in case the scheme is a failure, Upon its face the 
proposition of Mr. Eads and his associates to the nation is to the last 
vorable, and were ita matter about which the country could 
ord to experiment and drive sharp bargains I should not hesitate 

support at once, But, sir, the opening of the Mississippi 
and that speedily, is so vital to the interests 


are the gentlemen this scheme upon Congress of its entire 


degree ta 


River to ocean commerce, 


of my State, as I have attempted to show, that I dare not for one 
moment enter upon the unknown field of empiricism if there be any 
sure cure for the ills which beset us. The question of the expendi- 


ture of a few million dollars more or less in the prosecution of the 
work is tomy mind buta feather in the scale,so vast and overtopping 
are the interests at stake. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have these in the order named: First, cer- 
tainty of success; and second, speed in ils accomplis hment. To attain 
these in the order named no considerations of personal respect for men, 
no niggardly fears of lavish disbursements of public moneys when 
another and cheaper way of doing may be possible, shall swerve me. 
Whai I want and will have, if Iean, is to put my State practically 
within four hundred miles of tide-water, or as near this figure as can 
be done, and that as soon as science, money, and men can do if. 

And first the questionof certainty. The proposition contained in this 
bill more than suggests a doubt of its feasibility. A body of worthy and 

espectable gentlemen come to this House and offer to undertake a 
work of great national moment not fos so much money to be paid abso- 
lutely, but contingently in the event of success. This, I say, is ex- 
periment, so treated by the proposers, and so expected to be treated by 
If the proposal is accepted and is a success, I do these gen- 
tlemen no wrong in saying that they expect to reap mammoth profits 
from the contract, the same as the attorney who works for a contingent 
fee. 

And why, Mr, Speaker, do they approach Congress in this way? 

slight review of the history of engineering at the mouth of the 
Mississippi answers this question. Ido not think I overstate the 
facts when I say that all disinterested engineers who have studied 
the phenomena of the mouths of the Mississippi are opposed to the 


Congress, 
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as certainty of success is concerned. 


project so far For myself I see no 
vay forany one W ho hi is studied this document which isupon the tables 
»xeeutive Document No, 220, in relation to a cana) 
connecting the Mississip pi River with the Gulf of Mexico) to approve 
of the plan proposed in this bill. From this report it is very ek 
that the eminent e a 7 charge of the —_ at the mouth of thy 
Mississippi River, Captain C. W. Howell, can see no relief for hj 
self from his sisyp a an ti sk of dre dging the ch: unnel except throu t 
a ship-c anal. In this view he is supported, with one exception, ly 
the eminent board of engineers of the Army, appointed in compliance 
with a resolution of this House of March 14, 1871. This view is 
clearly supported by Messrs. Humphreys and Abbott in their Phys 
and Hydraulics of the Mississippi, when they recommend asthe more 
feasible plan the tedious process of dredeing now in vogue, Say 
they, after a full discussion of the jetty plan: 

The plan of stirring up the bottom by dredging harrows or scrapers over thy 


bar is no doubt the most economical and the least o! ijjectionable.—Pihysies and L 
draulics of the Mis sslssippr, pag » 456. 


of allthe members 


Add to this the facet ie it more than twelve years after that publi 
‘ation of these views by Captain Humphreys, the principal author, 
ee the eminent Chief of the Engineer Bureau of the Army, r 
afiirms them in his cane il of the plan of the ship-canal submitted 
by Captain Howell. Hear what he says: 


Respecting the application of the jetty system to the improvement of the chai 
nel at the mouth of the river, the board, Colonel Barnard dissenting g, reports ad 
versely both as to the difficulties attending the constructions and the cost of th 
system. 

‘ After a careful investigation of the question of applying this method of improv: 
ment to the mouth of the Mississippi River, I am of opinion that it does not present 
cither in its constructions or cost, superior advantages to the canal plan. One of 
the chief coe 18 to the jetty system is the unavoi idable necessity of constantly 
extending the piers in the open sea, exposed to the fnll force of storms. 


And . re I beg the House to recall what is said by General Hum- 
phreys upon this subject of the extension of the jetties annually. This 
is what he says: 


The depth of twenty-one feet thus obtained must be maintained by the annnal 
extension of the jetties seven hundred feet into the Gulf, and the re« duction of the 
mud-lumps by suitable machinery whenever they begin to app ar. This rapid ex 
tension of the mouth of the pass into the Gulf would tend to increase the volume of 
the shorter passes at the expense of its own, and it would eventually be necessary 
to resort to another pass for the continuation of the plan.—Physies and ITydraulics 
of the Mississippi, page 156. 


Again, in Exeeutive Document No. 220, General Humphreys says : 


The conclusion is inevitable; the jetties must be extended annually at the sam 
rate that, the bar is advancing if we intend to maintain permanently the same 
depth upon the bar. 

If the de pth to be maintained is twenty-seven feet at low water or twenty-cig 
feet at high water, it will be found by a similar process that the annual advance will 
not be less than twelve hundred feet. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I have neither time nor scientific knowledge to 
intelligently discuss the objections to this bill in detail, to show why 


jetties are a success at the mouth of the Danube and a failure at the 


mouth of the Rhone and what forces operate at the mouth of the 
Mississippi to make them cither a success or a failure. This which 
the board of engineers says is suflicient for me. I quote from Exec 
utive Document No. 113, page 75: 

The difficulties at the mouth of the Mississippi, so far as concerns the improve- 
ment by jetties, resolve themselves into thre: 

1. The absence of a littoral current. 

2. The vielding nature of the banks and shoals. 

3. The abundance of deposits. 

The tirst and third combine in the yearly and rapid extension of the bar, and 
compel the works of improvement to continue at a heavy annual cost until their 
entire abandonment. 

The second makes their construction difficult and their maintenance improbable, 
unless deeply founded at a very heavy expense. 


I only add this: From all I have read upon the subject, from a care- 
ful study of scientilic reports, from personal knowledge to some ex- 
tent of the country about the mouth of the Mississippi, from the 
effect it seems to me that must arise to these jetties from the mud 
lumps so well described by Humphreys and Abbot, on page 452 of 
their Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi, I concludethat I shall 
be recreant to my constituents if I sanction by my vote a measure 
fraught with such interest to them whose chances of success is so prob- 
lematical, provided a surer method can be had. 

I adhere to the plan of the Saint Philip Canal. That this project 
involves a large outlay of money none deny; that it can be made 
a success none de ny. Even Colonel Barn: id, who dissents from the 
majority of the engineering board onthe jetties, says: “Ido not doubt 
the entire practicability of the canal construction.” He thinks the 
majority report, that no “extraordinary engineering difficulties need 
be apprehended,” underrates the real difficulties to be anticipated ; 
which is undoubtedly true. Colonel Barnard’s objections, in a word, to 
the canal project is as to details of execution and not to its feasibility. 

I adhere to this plan of improvement because, first, it is a sure 
plan, and second, it is just as speedy in execution. 

It is sure, say these authorities. First, Benjamin Buison, State en- 
gineer of Louisiana, as early as 1832; second, L. Poole, of the United 
States engineers, and Captain W. H. Chase, who elaborated the mat- 
ter and furnished specifications for the canal as early as 1837; and, 
third, R. Montaign, a civil engineer, revived the subject and gave it 
cdreful study ; and, lastly, Captain C. W. Howell, whose plan rec eives 
the sanction of the most eminent board of engineers this country 
ever produced, in the report submitted to this House in the document 
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I have referred to, to all of which there is no dissent. And, Mr. 
speaker, why should there be a supposition that an earnest effort in 
this direction will fail? After the triumphs of engineering which 
our age has witnessed, can it be possible that the art will find a Wat- 
erloo in the Saint Philip Canal? This will be the story, will it not? 
At Suez and Port Said engineering skill hollowed ott harbors, and 
then, taking fresh water from the river Nile and salt water from the 
Red and Mediterranean Seas, it led these waters through separate 
paths, over trackless deserts, through morasses and lakes, into hills 
where the excavation in some places was eighty feet in depth, in all 
a hundred miles from sea, making a highway for the heaviest ships, 
and married in indissoluble bonds the continents of the old world, 
but failed at the insignificant ditch of Saint Philip? Sir, it is simply 
yidiculous. What Lesseps accomplished, Howell and his able associ- 
ate can accomplish if it shall become necessary. They can build the 
Saint Philip canal, and the country gould well afford to pay for it what 
the Suez canal cost if it were not to be had at acheaper rate. In 
importance of results Saint Philip is little behind Suez. The one 
links continents; the other will link the commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley with the sea in its natural way. 

Mr. Speaker, the relief afforded to us will be just as speedy by the 
canal as by the jetties, if successful. In proof listen to this from the 
text of the bill: 

Unless the said Eads and his associates shall secure twenty feet of water, as 
hereinafter provided, within thirty months of the date of the approval of this act, 
Congress may revoke the privileges herein granted, and cancel the obligations 
herein assumed by the United States. And Congress may revoke the privileges 
herein granted, and cancel the obligations herein assumed by the United States 
unless said Eads and his associates shall after securing twenty feet of water, 
secure an additional depth of two feet during each succeeding year thereafter, 
until twenty-six feet shall have been secured, and two feei additional, or twenty- 
eight feet, within twenty-four months after having secured twenty-six feet. 

Think of it. The mouth of our great river transferred to the cor- 
poration created by this bill and thirty months’ time given to obtain 
twenty feet of water on the bar—the-same depth which Captain 
Howell claims he can obtain by his dredge-boats—and eight years 
und eight months to obtain the requisite depth of twenty-eight feet. 
Mr. Speaker, the canal can undoubtedly be built in less time than 
this, and I protest in the name of eighteen millions of my country- 
inen, 80 Vitally interested in an early outlet for their products to 
the sea, against embarking in an experiment which may lose them 
so many years of valuable time. Another view, and I have done. 
The method of this bill is wrong. If the jetty system can be made 
successful for creating an open river mouth, then let the work be 
done by and in the name of the Government. Do not, I beseech 
you, so lower the dignity of this mighty people as to farm ont a 
work of this kind upon a contingent fee and make the Government a 
party to an act which would constitute the crime of champerty if 
done by one of its citizens. 

To conclude, Mr. Speaker, let Congress give us the Saint Philip 
Canal and improve the Mississippi River, that ocean-going vessels 
may visit if they choose the mouth of the Ohio. Make it possible, 
and they will soon become hourly visitors at the wharves of some 
great city below freezing point on the Mississippi, in the vicinity of 
Memphis. This done, no panorama of the future of my State which 
I can picture to your imagination will equal the reality. Endowed 
with nature’s resources to a degree that is marvelous; peopled by 
men and momen in whose veins courses the heroie blood of the Puri- 
tan and the Cavalier, its valleys and plains dotted with nestling vil- 
lages and towns, no one of which is without its church and its school- 
house, possessed of a civilization when its waters cease to be troubled 
rare in its refinement, wholly Yankee in its activity and enterprise, 
who can predict the future of such a Commonwealth? And who 
among you of this House can refuse to us the grand possibilities which 
open to the West when our great river fulfills the intention of Provi- 
dence and becomes an ocean highway? I await the response in your 
votes, 


is rushing with the speed of a torrent into the opposite extreme of 
imperialism. Thus again has one extreme begotten another, each in 
its own way having the negro as its chief corner-stone. To talk to 
them of States-rights and limitations of Federal power is to provoke 
a smile of ridicule or a sneer of contempt. 


‘To enunciate the senti 
ments of the once revered founders of our Government, even in their 
own language, is to elicit the approbrious epithet of “pestilential 
heresy.” The tenth amendment of the Constitution, which is only 
the doctrine of State-rights formulated, is with them abrogated by 
the fourteenth. The power of Congress being limited only by neces- 
sity, as even our reconstructed Supreme Court has solemnly adjudged, 
and we being necessarily the judges of that necessity, all restraints 
practically vanish, and Congress becomes at once an imperial, omnip- 
otent parliament, with the power to name a dictator, or, as phrased 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts the otherday,) “to take the shirt 
from your back,” if it choose, 

Archimedes only wanted a foot-hold to move a world. Give to our 
modern political engineers a general phrase in the Constitution, and 
the magic art of construction 1s at once made to topple over the once 
admired fabric of Government, built by our fathers upon the safe 
foundation of local self-government in the States. But more start- 
ling than the conception of the Syracusan philosopher is the skill of 
our modern architects. He required at least a substantial fulerum 
for his mighty lever; they only want the shadowy basis of a nega 
tion, upon which to build a vast pile of civil and criminal law. A 
denial to the State of the power to abridge certain fundamental rights 
of the citizen is made the basis of the power of Congress to invade 
the States, and toregulate by laws with heavy penalties almost every 
conceivable right and relation of person and property. For if this 
law is based upon sound reasoning and construction, Congress has, by 
parity of reasoning, the same right to legislate upon all the innumer- 
able interests of “life, liberty, and property,” also guaranteed in the 
fourteenth amendment as against the States, and to enforee such legis- 
lation by appropriate penalties. Then, indeed, is the high road to a 
consolidated despotism laid open. Then do States exist only by suffer- 
ance ; their governors can at pleasure be made no more than petty pro 
consuls, and their Legislatures reduced to insignificant municipal 
councils. Such a reductio ad absurdum will not stagger our republican 
friends at all, for it is only that reductio ad imperium for which they 
seém to long. 

But, Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the true view of the constitu- 
tionality of this measure, a vast proportion of our people regard it as 
plainly violative of the very spirit of our fundamental law, and as most 
destructive, not only in its consequences upon our institutions, but 
in its immediate effects upon that section where it will chietly operate. 
It is more than probable that if it could be submitted to a vote of 
the whole people of the United States, such would be the verdict of 
a decided majority. If the Supreme Court has not squarely decided 
in acase properly presented against this law, as I believe they have, 
they have surely taught us by the whole tenor of their reasoning that 
such is their opinion. Such is the conviction of many of the best legal 
minds in the country, of both parties and non-partisan. Surely such 
a vast body of earnest dissentients, in the absence of any pressing 
movement of any considerable portion of our people in its favor, should 
cause the friends of this measure to pause, and to desist from thrust- 
ing so doubtful and odious a law upon a protesting people, unless 
some momentous publie necessity demands it, or some overshadowing 
publie advantages are to be its plain result. = 

And now, sir, I want the friends of this measure to come and reason 
with us in a plain and practical way. We have now come to a view 
of the question where common sense, and not the entanglements of 
legal construction, is to furnish us with our premises and shape our 
conclusions. Here layman as well as lawyer can reason and judge. 
In view of the violent opposition to this law, both on account of its 
alleged unconstitutionality and its tendency to open up fresh foun- 
tains of bitterness in the land, what great compensatory benetits do 
its advocates expect to result from its passage. As reasonable and 
honest legislators, you must expect to promote the interests of some- 
body. Evenif you care nothing for the white man, it is surely to be 
presumed that you desire the benefit of the negro. Well, now, if it 
can be shown upon the well known and unchanging principles of 
human nature and the teachings of all human experience that the 
passage of this law will inflict inealeulable evils upon both races, 
upon your own white brethren whose welfare you seem not for a 
moment to consider, as well as upon the colored people who are the 
especial objects of your solicitnude, then as wise statesmen, as lovers 
of your countr;, yea as men of honor, we shall ask you *o let this 
bitter cup pass from us. 

Although every feature of this act is open to the gravest objee- 
tions, I shall confine myself almost entirely to that respecting the 
public schools. If the majority of this House really have the welfare 
of our colored friends at heart, it must be their desire and aim to 
extend to them greater facilities for education, and thereby to raise 
them in the seale of humanity. ‘This is a great and noble purpose, 
which southern men have vastly more reason to desire than you have. 








































Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. E K. WILSON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 4, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the bill to protect all citizens in their civil 
and legal rights— 


Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to enter upon the high plane of con- 
stitutional law involved in this measure. It is rather my purpose to 
mingle with the skirmishers who contest the outlying regions of ex- 
pediency. Indeed, it now seems futile to do more than protest against 
the excesses of the party in power. Flushed with past success in 
revolutionizing our fundamental law, inspired with the hope of con- 
solidating their party strength by the still more slavish subjection of 
their new adherents, and invested with a powerful momentum by the 
natural recoil from the one extreme of secession, the republican party 
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It is the only way we can free them from the slavish thralldom of your 
party yoke. It is the ouly way we can fit them not only fer the 
duties of national citizenship, but for the vastly more vital and far- 
reaching duties of State citizenship. Itis an object which the south- 
ern people have been prosecuting according to the measure of their 
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ery poor ability, while you northern gentlemen have been content- | potent engine through which our northern friends array the freedmen 


ing yourselves with holding out to them the lure of ampler s« hool 
pris tleges, not lyy the contribution of some of your supertinous wealth, 
which with true Yankee thrift you managed that the devastating 
hand of war should double, but by the passage of a law of doubtful 
validity, which will compel these war-striken and impoverished 
southern whites to wring still more from their necessities to bestow 
upon those whom you are educating to be their enemies. This may 
be in your view a genuine humanity; to us it seems but a very cheap, 
second-hand charity. 

Sir, the six hundred thousand white people of Maryland not only 
appropriate every cent the colored man is taxed for educational pur- 
poses to the support of his schools, but they tax themselves $100,000 
a year besides for his benefit. And they do this notwithstanding 
they lost $50,000,000 by his emancipation, and as many millions more 
by the depreciation in the value of their lands by the consequent 
demoralization of their labor. The agricultural lands in large por- 
tions of our State will not now yield 3 per cent. on this reduced val- 
uation. And yet you northern gentlemen, in the exuberance of your 
cheap humanitarianism, tell us it is not enough, and that we must 
pile up more taxes to educate more rapidly these wards of the na- 
tion whose guardianship you so generously throw upon others. Mr. 
Speaker, Maryland is not able to bear any heavier burdens ; the other 
Southern States have still less ability; and it is ungenerous in northern 
men to make the demand. If you would only let the colored people 
alone and not keep them excited by continually flaunting this civil- 
rights bill in their faces, they would be gratefully content with what 
we have done for them. They now prefer separate schools, such as 
they have, where your emissaries have not aroused them by expatiat- 
ing on their fancied wrongs. In our State they have actually peti- 
tioned the Legislature for separate schools. 

But, sir, concede our ability to bear any pecuniary burden you 
choose to impose on our wearied shoulders. Whatthen? Do you for 
% moment suppose that the scheme is practicable in the South? 
With one voice, except here and there a hungry expectant of office 
or some one Who represents or expects to represent a large negro con- 
stituency, you are told by the people of the South that mixed schools 
are an impossibility; that such are the feclings, views, and preju- 
dices, if you will, of the southern people, that they would not, if they 
could, endure taxation to support such asystem, You shut your eyes 
to this general testimony, often of that of your best party men; and 
you choose to consider the declaration as a threat, and not as the 
spontaneous outgrowth of the principles of human nature. And 
when you fail to see in it a threat, you contemptuously speak of the 
declaration as the ebullition of an idle, childish prejudice, unworthy 
of a moment’s consideration, and which a few words in a penal statute 
will explode, 

Sir, if anything I have ever heard in this Capitol has astonished me, 
it has been to hear wise men assume as a postulate that the deep, 
hoary, pervading prejudices of nine millions of people are not an 
element to be taken into consideration for a moment in the enactment 
of a law vitally affecting their interests. Thus to act, permit me to 
say, is to ignore all the teachings of history, to disregard the very 
coustitution of man’s nature, and to indulge the strange delusion that 
human nature can be molded over again in a day by an act of Con- 
Tess, 

Why, sir, what is the power that most moves humanity in all the 
complfeated relations of life? If the different forces which en- 
ergize human action could be summed up, I much doubt if the ag- 
gregate of those springing from prejudice would not preponderate 
over those of interest and reason combined. Human prejudice has 
been one of the mightiest levers that has moved the world. How 
many of the millions of voters in this land take their sides from cool 
reason, and how many, think you, from the results of prejudice ac- 
quired in early life or from locality of birth? How many of the 
millions of religionists in this and other lands have adopted their 
creeds from conviction, and how many from the prejudices instilled 
in childhood’s days? It rankled in the hearts and gave expression 
to the tongues of those who cried out “ Crucify him, crucify him!” 
and thus became the ministering spirit that crowned the tragedy out 
of which arose the salvation of man. For long, long centuries that 
noble people, whose is the heritage of genius as well as wealth, have 
been the foot-ball of human prejudice; hedged in by disabilities, 
now stripped for torture like some Isaac of York by a robber baron, 
and now plundered under the forms of law by some needy and 
licentions Prince John. From prejudice arose that eruel expulsion of 
the Jews from the Spanish Peninsula, which robbed the country of 
the flower of its people, but scattered over other lands the great 
teachers of industry, commerce, and science. Prejudice has made a 
large portion of human laws, and has caused many of them to remain 
adead letter on the statute-book. It has arrayed one-half of the 
world against the other, walling in millions, as could no walls of 
stone, from all contact with their fellow-men. To the Christian it has 
made the Mussulman an infidel dog; to the Mahomedan it has turned 
the Christian into a filthy Nazarene. It has perpetuated for hoary 
centuries distinctions of caste higher and more enduring than any 
middle walls of partition. It dreve from the inhospitable shores of 
Europe the Roundhead and the Cavalier, and laid the foundations of ap 
empire inthe West. Itnow lives inallitsenergy, and will ever flourish 
as long as human nature remains unchanged. It is even now the 








| against their former masters. And I fear the bitter prejudices of the 


North against the beaten, dispirited, and impoverished white people 
of the South will never be fully satiated till they have done their 
best to level down men of theirown race, not only to a political but to 
a social equality with their former slaves. 

And still filled as northern men seem to be with an unsparing prejn- 
dice against men of their own race, you denounce as idle and unworthy 
of notice a prejudice of theirs against men of another race, not origins] 
with them, but coeval even with the dawn of history. If you would 
only cousider the constitution of the southern social system, which jis 
not the plastic product of a day, but the slow, crystalline formation 
of ages, you could not fail to arrive ata better understanding of the 
case. Everybody knows that of all human prejudices that of race 
has been the most universal, ineradicable, and virulent. In the South 
they have had side by side millions of each of two distinct races, as 
wide asunder as the poles in all physical, mental, amd moral charac- 
teristics. In addition to this powerfully segregating influence, one of 
these has been the master and the other the servile race. No institu- 
tion has ever been devised that has engendered a more insuperable 
prejudice than that of master and slave. Wherever it has existed 
among men of the same race it has required generations to efface its 
remembrance. No amount of learning, culture, or talent, not even 
the exquisite genius of a Horace, could obliterate the ancestral stain. 
Consider that for two centuries in the South these distinctions of race, 
color, and servitude have been accumulating in force. On the one 
hand the dominant class was taught to believe that they sprang from 
a race whose destiny it was to lead, if not to rule, among the nations 
of the earth; on the other hand they were reared in the notion that 
the negro was an inferior type of humanity, destined to be a servant 
of servants to other people. Recollect, now, I am only sketching facts 
with regard to the constitution of southern society. Iam not called 
upon, nor does my argument require me, to discuss the question of 
the inferiority or superiority of the negro. The intrepid general 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bur_er,] who, like a second Leonidas with 
his Spartan band of dusky braves, won such imperishable renown at 
Newmarket Heights, and who like Cwsar has found such a graphic 
chronicler of his own glory, seems to have assumed the championship 
in behalf of the black; whilethe gallant gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. RosbBins,] who is too sturdy to permit a defeat on the 
tented field to change his views on a great ethnological question, man- 
fully stands up for his kith and kin. To them I leave the solution of 
this knotty question. 

All we mean to say is, that to the prejudices of race, color and servi- 
tude, as a matter of fact and reality, must be added that most power- 
tul one arising from the conviction of the natural inferiority of the 
African. To all these causes must be added another of no insigniti- 
cant weight—the comparative ignorance and debasement of the 
colored race. Much has been said and written by northern men 
about the brutalizing influences of African slavery; much, on the 
other hand, has been done to illustrate its ennobling and educa- 
tional power. But while we can searcely believe its transforming and 
formative energies to have been adequate to the education of hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters up to the average standard of American 
citizenship, yet we do know this accursed institution, this sum of a!! 
villainies, this hot-bed of all crime and vice, has dragged out of the 
most bestial barbarism, and educated to a higher degree of civiliza- 
tion than ever before fell to the lot of any portion of that people, 
some five millions of the African race. 

But slavery, it must be acknowledsed, is a slow school-master, es- 
pecially when encompassed as that institution was in the Southern 
States by hostile and aggressive elements, to bring minds benumbed 
by the hereditary torpor of ages up to even a moderate degree of en- 
lightenment. The African race in this country, I am sorry to say, and 
nobody can deny, is comparatively ignorant anddepraved. Strange, 
indeed, would it be if two centuries of such advantages as even they 
have had not produced some notable exceptions, some of whom have 
done honor to themselves and their people on this floor. But we 
cannot disguise the fact, not mentioned as a matter of reproach but 
only in the way of argument, that, as the natural consequence of their 
springing from the lowest scale of civilization and their subsequent 
long servile state, mental ignorance and moral debasement must and 
do characterize their race. All these causes have produced and tend 
powerfully to keep up a broad distinction between the races, which 
no laws or penalties can efface. A deeply seated feeling of personal 
and race supremacy has thus inevitably been developed, which by 
resting and actively operating in the minds of the southern people for 
ages have become to them almost a second nature. 

Profound as was this feeling, it was powerfully nurtured by events 
transpiring in other States. They looked abroad and beheld the 
surging waves of anti-slavery agitation. They believed their prop- 
erty in their slaves to be as sacredly guaranteed ‘..them as any other 
right. They honestly believed slavery to bé justified by law and 
gospel. And just in proportion as the hatred of the rest of mankind 
toward their institution became the more intense, did the progress 
of commercial events interweave their own pecuniary interests the 
more intimately with it, and did their minds become the more enam- 
ored of it. And when the war which the South most unfortunately 
waged in defense of their cherished property made freedmen of their 
slaves and voters of the freedmen, and in many places furned the 
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servile into the ruling race, and everywhere in that vast region in- 
vested with equal political rights those who were but the day before 
menials and dependents, making them (as you shrewdly calculated) 
for the time being the natural political foes of their old masters, ever 
incited and ever seeking as a distinct race to rule where they were 
used to obey; Lask you as men of common sense, who know some- 
thing of human nature, do you imagine that all this has tended to 
allay the force of prejudice, or to beget the spirit of fraternity and 
equality ? 

Sir, a noble and generous nature is never easily scourged into any- 
thing; but to expect a sensitive and spirited people, filled for ages 
with the prejudices arising from the relations of master and slave, of 
race and color, of superior and inferior, and of educated and ignorant, 
patiently and thankfully to receive at the hands of a conqueror their 
former slaves and domestics upon terms of perfect equality, is to ask 
more than poor human nature ever did or was deemed capable of do- 
ing. Carry yourselves back from your blinding party stand-point to 
the history of other days and people. How think you the Spartans 
would have felt if Athens had stripped them of power, and made 
their helots rulers in their State? Or imagine the deep agonies ef 
Roman senators and people, if some Spartacus and his fellow-slaves, 
aided by some foreign power, had gained the rule of their former mas- 
ters! You must see, howeve, you believe such results consistent 
with natural right, that such forced equality would have turned into 
the bitterness of hate what was before mere prejudice of casie. Such 
has. been, to some extent, the natural and inevitable result of your 
reconstruction process; but I am glad it has not brought forth still 
more bitter fruits of hatred and alienation. If Congress would but 
Jet us alone, good and generous feelings would gradually arise. The 
white man would not be required to forget his pride of race; but 
would, as he became able, take the colored man by the hand and lead 
him along in the pathway of knowledge. 

But just here, Mr. Speaker, your party comes forward with a meas- 
ure fraught with disaster to all classes. We are now striving, as it 
is plainly our interest to do, to advance the negro in knowledge and 
virtue. We have provided, and are providing, separate schools for 
his children, just such as they can attend without annoyance from 
the prejudice of race and color. And right here you interpose your 
baleful influence and power. Yon tell the negro that he is a fool to 
be satisfied with anything else than mixed schools; and you tell the 
white man that if he dare interpose his pride of race, which has 
grown not only with his growth as a man, but with the very life of 
his race, his person shall pine in a dungeon and his estate shall be 
eaten up with penalties. No wonder the colored man listens to the 
flattering tale of further equality thus almost forced upon him, and 
in which he thinks he will be backed by the power of the nation. 
And no wonder the white man will not voluntarily impose taxation 
to support institutions which must either offend against his pro- 
foundest feelings and prejudices, or make himself the victim of a 
tyrannical law. 

Mr. Speaker, in the section where you live, the colored people are 
too few to affect the social status. But in a land where the blacks 
often predominate and are always numerous, and where all the feel- 
ings I have tried to portray are powerfully operative, you leave the 
white man no alternative but no schools at all, or the association of 
his children upon terms of perfect equality with the children of his 
former slaves. Unless he is composed of diiierent materials from 
other men, unless his philosophy is superhuman and his freedom 
from prejudice almost divine, you cannot doubt what his choice will 
be. And it is no argument against the force of this prejudice, as we 
have often heard in this debate, that associations of the different 
colors in the South have always occurred; that white and colored 
children have always played together, or that mistresses have taken 
their maids with them in their dressing-rooms or in {first-class cars. 
So they have ; but it must be remembered that the relations of supe- 
rior and inferior, of mistress and servant, were always sedulously 
observed. There lies the explanation of the whole matter. 

And this destruction of the public-school system of the South would 
not be the result of spite or revenge or retaliation. The prejudice of 
the southern man is as much a part of his nature as his reason, and as 
is often the case, more potent as a motive-power. Whether he is 
right or not, he would consider that he was degrading his children 
by such an admixture of races in the schools. No penalty can make 
him do it; and when it is only necessary to repeal the school tax in 
order to escape the attempted coercion, right speedily will he do if. 
No one will respond with a heartier amen than the poor white man. 
He well knows that the rich can escape from the operation of such a 
law, while his offspring must either submit to whit he considers a 
degradation, or grope their way through life in mental darkness. 
He would intinitely prefer to seé all public schools abolished, and trust 
to his own voluntary subscriptions and those of his neighbors for 
future educational advantages. To both races, then, your law will 
be an unmitigated curse. To the blacks it will be mental starva- 
tion. 

Do you seek for any other reason why the southern white man 
would thus act? Beeause he knows and feels the tendency of such 
a law would be to produce social equality. 
intention, and seem to deny such would be the result. Pray, do not 
mock us, gentlemen. As well might the physician deny that hisemetic 
will tend to produce nausea, You leave us no room even to believe 


You say such is not your 


that such is not your intention. Equal rights do not require identity 
in time and place of enjoyment; equal privileges do not demand the 
thrusting of one race upon the other in almost every possible social 
relation outside of the family circle. Home life is by no means all of 
social life. But when the one race leaves its hearthstone in search of 
social enjoyment, whether it will or not you force upon it the pres- 
ence and contact of the other. Why are you not content with equal- 
ity in all these things? Why do you force by heavy penalties the 
actual contact of the races? It must be because you seek to level 
down all distinctions. ; 

But while in every institution sought to be controlled by your 
law the contact is casual, and not so potential in beating down all 
barriers between the races, the least reflection must convince every 
man that their admixture in the schools would powerfully tend to 
obliterate all social distinctions. Who does not see that if the white 
and black children can be brought together in the same school-room, 
and there be made to pass the long years from early childhood through 
youth to early manhood upon terms of perfect equality such as you pro- 
pose, sitting upon the same bench, joined in the same class, studying 
out of the same book, reciting the same lessons— possibly to a negro 
school-master—engaged in the same sports, enjoying the same amuse- 
ments, in all the fullness of sympathy and freedom from restraint 
characterizing their tender years, and this system should go on from 
generation to generation, then social equality would not be a horrid 
eventuality to be feared, but a dread actuality realized? The child 
would be fully educated to it, and the man and woman could not be 
expected to repudiate the teachings of childhood. From all this the 
white man shrinks with the whole energy of his nature, and to avoid 
this he will endure any sacrifice. No laws or penalties can enforce it. 
Force can strike the manacles from a slave; force can invest him with 
all external political rights; but force cannot make the white man 
tax himself to educate his children down tothe level of social equality 
with the negro. Yea, you may enlarge your laxity of constitutional 
construction, and claim the right to make education national, with 
hundredsof thousands more of office-holders looking to Washington as 
their political Mecca. It is not improbable you may do so; for your 
method of construction is a perennial well from which you can make 
perpetual draughts and still never draw it dry. You may even go a 
step further and vote to compel the whites to send their children to 
yourseminaries of socialequality. Youwill then see of what strength 
is the pride of race, color, and mastership. The world has never seen 
such unflinching endurance, such heroic resolution, such sublime sel f- 
sacrifice as will then mark the white men and women of the South in 
their attempt to escape what they believe to be the degradation of 
their children and the ultimate contamination of their race. 

Mr. Speaker, southern men with supreme wonder see your party 
seeking to force upon them this most odiouslaw. It isutterly unrea- 
sonable in the light of your own teachings. In his African home, as 
you know, the negro cares little for the institution of matrimony. 
With the most holy horror and impassioned invectives have your 
press, pulpit, and rostrum cried out against his state of slavery as 
the enemy of virtue, the nursery of concubinage, and the hot-bed of 
every vice and crime. Although a fervid party zeal has drawn a 
picture more hideous than the reality, and although slavery has slowly 
but surely raised its bondsmen above the bratal level of their origin, 
yet it must be acknowledged that emancipation found a great major 
ity of them oppressed with mental and moral darkness, indifferent to 
the rights of property, careless as to the obligations of truth, and for- 
getful of the laws of chastity. Although many exceptions to this 
rule may be found in every community, yet all who are conversant 
with southern society must own the general correctness of the state- 
ment. Often have I heard the better class among the blacks deplore 
these sad truths. And our northern friends must accept the truth- 
fulness of the picture or ownall they have said or written on the sub- 
ject to be a libel or a slander. 

Sir, southern parents see the repulsive companionship into which 
you seek to thrust their children. They see that the association of 
the races during the impressionable years of childhood as perfect 
equals in the saine school-room would inevitably produce an amal- 
gam of their moralnatures greatly below the present standard of the 
white, if above that of the negro. Do you wonder then that they 
shrink with an iron resolve from such an intimate association? Sir, 
if Charles Sumner were now a living citizen of a Southern State, and 
were blessed with a tender daughter, over whose budding life he was 
watching with all the solicitude of a refined and elegant nature, even 
he would refuse to intrust the idol of his heart to the influences of 
such companionship. And as sure as there are true fathers’ hearts 
beating in your bosoms, so would you all. And still you seek to foree 
to the lips of others a cup you would be the first to put from you. 

Sir, the southern people earnestly desire the elevation of the Afri- 
can; but they do protest with all the energy of their nature against 
any leveling down of the whites in order to reach thatend. They 
admire and accept your unmeasured philanthropy in emancipating 
the slave at their expense without a cent of cost to yourselves; they 
admire and submit to your disinterested humanity, as evidenced )by 
your unselfish efforts to educate the poor black man at the expense 
of other people; but when you demand of them to aid in the moral 
and social elevation of the ard he expense of the moral 
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npon your superse rviceable zeal in behalf of the negro as unmiti- 
vated tyranny, Which not only deals with the persons and property of 
other people by laws which scarcely at all affect you, but which 
enters into the very souls of people of your own race, and inflicts 


upon them present moral degradation and educates them slowly and | instinct planted by nature, insurmountable by force o 


surely down to the level of amalgamation. 

Avain, sir, it is a matter of supreme astonishment that you do not 
foresee another effect of your proposed law, that it will inevitably 
enkindle prejudice to an unwonted degree, instead of allaying it as 
you imagine. It willdo more. It will infuse into that prejudice an 
element which has thus far but slightly marked it. Before the war 
the feeling of the southern whites toward the negro was not embit- 
tered either with hate or antipathy. They believed themselves the 
superior race by the fiat of the Almighty, the force of Jaw. and the 
But they knew the negro well, and were accus- 
tomed to his presence and habits. They had none of that personal 
dislike and hostility to him which sooften exhibited itself in the North, 
either in the lawless form of mob violence or in the shape of laws ex- 
cluding him from your States. It would be useless to deny, because 
it is unreasonable to suppose, that the compulsory acceptance by the 
whites of his political equality, with the concomitant results in many 
cases of negro domination and ruination, has not implanted into this 
prejudice somewhat of bitterness. Different from all other people 
who ever lived would have been the southern people if such had not 
been the result. 

But, sir, this enforced political equality, though it has for the time 
to some extent envenomed the prejudice of the white, still moves in 
an outer cirele; and if the races were not further antagonized by the 
restless influences of political charlatanism, harmony would be grad- 
ually restored. But this, it seems, is not desired. This bill seeks to 
drive the races into perpetual personal contact, outside the sacred 
precincts of home, in almost every place where men have been wont 
to meet and must meet as social equals or only meet to exchange the 
scowl of disgust for the angry glance of hatred and defiance. And 
just to the extent that your law operates, under the coercive power 
of pains and penalties, by a law of human nature, will it tend to 
arouse fierce antagonism, personal collisions, and God only knows 
what kinds or degrees of social upheavals. For you are not now deal- 
ing with extraneous rights of property or suffrage, but with the per- 
sonal rights of man, with his habits, his feelings, and his prejudices, 
a provinee into which it has been always dangerous for the legislator 
toenter. Andif this law is passed, you might as well establish at 
once throughout the land a huge system of criminal courts with an 
army of judges to execute your will. 

Thus, when the unhappy people of the South had flattered them- 
selves their troubles were about to end, it seems their persecutions 
have butcommenced. A new field of spoliation and annoyance, wide 
and interminable, is thus opened up. With unpitying eye and un- 
sparing hand you let loose every negro in the South upon every white 
man, demanding $500 or social recognition. Out of the cupidity of 
the one and the cringing fear of the other you expect to evolve the 
mild and gentle quality of social fraternity. You furnish fresh ali- 
ment to the anserupulous demagogues and new incentives to every 
hungry pettifogger in that accursed section. You evoke every ele- 
inent of disturbance, discord, and hatred; thus turning the land into 
a pandemonium, and all in the name of justice, equality, and fra- 
ternity. Such a ruinous measure could never become a law in any 
country Where the unfeeling tyranny and partisan hate of a party 
majority did not inspire its legislation. No prince or potentate, whose 
interest it would be to propitiate all his subjects, would thus trample 
upon the dearest rights and feclings of millions of his people. It is 
reserved for a triumphant majority in the great American Republic, 
with its power and responsibility so widely dispersed that but little 
falls to the share of any one man, to inflict upon millions of his own 
race an outrage and wrong which no emperor or king would ever be 
merciless enough to execute, 

Again, sir, the course of your party on this subject is utterly illogi- 
cal. In one breath you justify the feeling and the conduct of the 
southern whites in the premises, and in the next utterance you de- 
nounce it asan idle prejudice which must be exterminated, Take the 
language of one of yourextremists. In reply to a question pointedly 
put to him in a recent debate, one of the most advanced guard in 
this war upon the southern people, of course a son of Massachusetts, 
replied “that he did expect by the education of the different races and 
colors in the same school that this prejudice,” but would be removed, 
and the idea of universal human equality substituted in the place of 
this unnatural and unreasonable prejudice” but at the same time he 
emphatically stated “that he did not intend to be understood as say- 
ing that all distinctions of race and color were to be wiped out.” And 
the position and the language of this most ingenious and logical gentle- 
man is substantially taken by all the advocates of this bill. But in 
the name of common sense and the simplest reason, if all the preju- 
dice of the white man against the negro is unnatural and unreason- 
able, why should any distinctions of race and color remain? If, by 
the co-education of the races all prejudice is wiped out, what remains 
to cause uny distinction? The law does not make any; reason does 
not suggest any; and no feelings of prejudice are to be allowed to 
arouse any. Can any reasonable mortal tell us how or why any can 
exist? And still these consistent gentlemen insist that a distinction 
which if is never intended shall be overcome shall forever remain, and 
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| which, if it exist at all, they must concede to be natural and reason- 


able. And thus the loudest shricker for unbounded fraternity ang 
the fiercest apostle of universal equality is forced to acknowledge ‘ 
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broad distinction between the races, which is not a prejudice, but 


al 
f mere artifi- 
cial law, and which he, searing as he does high above all comme) 
human weaknesses, is not only constrained to recognize in theory, but 
all the days of his life has illustrated in practice. He shrinks from 
social equality and race intermixture as much as the most prejudiced 
southerner of them all. 

But human nature is well known to be of a facile and plastic 
character. Mancan be taught to loathe that to which he is naturally 
prone, and to accept that to which he is by nature averse. The 
white man is instinctively averse to social equality, because it natur- 
ally tends to the mingling of races. And he protests against this 
law, because he sees in it nothing but a schoolmaster to educate 
his race down to social equality, with the necessary result of amal- 
gamation. He sees, with the clearness of light, that if your law 
were cordially accepted by him, whereby he would be perpetually 
*placed on the same plane with the negro, constantly in contact with 
him as an equal from the cradle to the grave, this life-long education 
would break down the barrier of nature which even our stern evan- 
gelist of human fraternity has been foreed to recognize. To avoid 
this he will rather strengthen this barrier; he will give it a broader 
base and greater height; and in himself and in his children he will 
strengthen by accumulating around it every feeling, prejudice, and 
argument he can impress into service. And thus your law will de- 
feat its own end, and become a nursery of prejudice and hate, instead 
of a school of liberality. 

Mr. Speaker, the millions of white people who inhabit that vast 
southern land are this day amazed that you, men of the same lineage 
with themselves, sharing in the same glories of art, literature, aud 
science, the same trophies in a deadly struggle against arbitrary 
power; whose torefathers, linked with theirs as a band of brothers, 
furnished a common fund of genius and patriotism toward founding 
the greatest republic of the world, and have through all the vicissitudes 
of peace and war established for it a glory which, if as a nation we 
were now to die, would forever live—that you should be so pitiless 
in your dealings with men of your own blood, and that you should 
subordinate their interests'‘and their feelings in all things, even in 
the most vital points, to those of a race which, however deserving at 
your hands, you are forced socially to recognize as strangers and 
aliens. They do not wonder that you should have made the destrue- 
tion of slavery one of the results of the war, although it was far 
removed from your original intention; for you thus got rid of a 
perpetual cause of irritation and disturbance. The bestowal of the 
right of suffrage upon the freedmen was intelligible as an act of 
yours, for you may have thought it the best way to secure their 
newly acquired liberty. But itis utterly incomprehensible to south- 
ern people, how wise statesmen of their own immediate race, men of 
culture and refinement, can deliberately plan a scheme of legislation 
which will not only dry up the springs of education over half a con- 
tinent, and throughout that vast region arouse a storm of race 
animosities which never before existed, but which is calculated, if 
not intended, to people the land with a piebald race, characterized 
by lowered moral instincts, and tending toward a degenerate civili- 
zation like that of the mixed Spanish republies which lie spread out 
beneath us as a perpetual warning. More as a horrid dream than a 
reality do they regard the story that is borne to them, that men of 
their own blood are deliberately concocting a complicated scheme of 
law, to be enforced by cruel penalties, which they believe in their in- 
most souls will tend to break down barriers between the races which 
these remorseless brethren own to have been the handiwork of the 
Almighty, and which, if it were enforced in the spirit seeming to 
prompt its enactment, would constitute the monster crime of the 
age. 

They look abroad and try to account for your course. Some con- 
jecture it to be the expression of your bitter sectional prejudice, not 
yet satiated, but ever fanned by you into a hotter flame. You speak 
of your treatment of the vanquished South as gentle and merciful. 
They think it would tax human ingenuity to devise a more cruel and 
unrelenting scheme. You boast of your clemency in not consigning 
to death some scores or hundreds of traitors. Among the hecatombs 
of their slain, of the brightest and best, what would the slaughter 
of a few more of their fellows have mattered, except to consecrate 
the lost cause by the blood of a band of martyrs? But they feel 
that history may be searched in vain for a more complete vengeance 
than that you have been and are proposing to take upon them. The 
confiscation of property is usually regarded as a weighty penalty. 
The emancipation of their slaves, the depreciation of their lands, 
and the vast volume of taxation have made them the poorest of the 


poor. But poverty is but the little finger of the iron hand laid upon 
them. To deprive a high-minded, intelligent man of his birthright 


as a freeman, and to make him a stranger and an alien in his own 
land; to brand a man who is conscious of no dishonorable act or 
impulse with the mark of a felon, by stripping him of his right to 
vote and hold office, while the sword, using blind men as its instru- 
ments, is dealing with all the interests he holds most dear, is to pun- 
ish with a terrible severity. To place a man of education and retine- 
ment, Who has been used to deal intelligently with affairs of state 








under the rule of ignorance and rudeness, helpless and hopeless, is a | 


racking turn in the torturing screw. But to subject the man who 
hus been reared in the midst of the institution of slavery, with all 
the feelings and habits of the master, to the rule of those, or to a 
coustant struggle for the mastery with those who were but just now 
legally his slaves and domestics, is a refinement of punishment such 
as no age or nation ever before developed. It surely ought to gratify 
the hatred of the most revengeful. But it seems that the cup is not 
yet full. There is a certain political Moloch, called a party, without 
conscience, Without responsibility, capable of immeasurable hate, 
dead to every impulse of generosity, cold, unfeeling, unsparing, whose 
act is that of an undefined entity, and, however ftlagitious, is the crime 
of nobody ; upon whose altar even Christian statesmen can blow into a 
flame the dying embers of sectional hate, and offer up the sweet in- 
cense of sectional revenge. Such a party, it seems, cannot now fill 
up the measure of its dire vengeance unless it introduces into this 
once happy land, beneath the very blaze of our boasted civilization, 
a worse than mediwval system of torture, to be applied, not once for 
all to the bedy of a shrinking, palpitating victim, but to the writhing 
souls of men of their own blood, by the hourly, daily, yearly, pro- 
cess of race degradation. All this would seem impossible, if the most 
gigantic crimes of history had not been committed in the name of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity. 

Others again believe that in thus tramvling upon the dearest rights 
and interests of men of your own race you are aiming af a con- 
temptible party triumph. I do not want to be forced to such a con- 
viction. There would be some extenuation for the conduct of men, 
however cruel, if prompted by passion or prejudice. We may still 
think them sincere, if unfeeling. Butif our northern brethern, for the 
votes of the blacks, can coolly and unrelentingly make merchandise 
of the social rights and privileges of a people of their own blood, 
as proud, refined, and elevated as they are, no mind can conceive, 
surely no tongue can express, the baseness of the act. If this charge 
can be true, and the majority of the northern people can fix the seal 
of their approval upon so horrible a trade, then has the malignant 
selfishness of party reached a climax never before deemed possible. 
Then, indeed, will you have done your best to stifle all feelings of 
patriotism and political fellowship in the breasts of southern men. 
On several late occasions the grateful theme of brotherly union and 
concord was treated on this floor by men from both sections. A gen- 
tleman from the far South, with an elegance of language and a chaste- 
ness of sentiment rarely equaled, urged you to discard all animosi- 
ties and to incline your hearts to love and forbearance, to which course 
he with just confidence pledged his southren brethren. Gentlemen 
from the North, with power and eloquence, have urged men from the 
South to meet them ina great national reunion at Philadelphia, there 
to drown all the asperities of civil war in the memories of our glorious 
struggle for independence. But if you, from such a motive, can pass 
such a law, then, I pray you, what room remains for sentiments of a 
common brotherhood? They are only fit, in a hollow fashion, to point 
a eulogy or adorn a centennial oration. 

But, sir, if the aim of your party is to strengthen itself by barter- 
ing the social rights of white men with your African auxiliaries, then 
has your natural shrewdness overleaped itself. To insure democratic 
success, I could wish no better card than that you seem bent on deal- 
ing to us. You already have the negro vote, and will mainly keep 
it while present party divisions endure. You can gain nothing, 
but lose much by this miserable persecution of your white brethren. 
You gained but little by enfranchising the freedmen except in loeal- 
ities where they are in the majority. In Maryland you added some 
thirty-five thousand votes to your ranks, and at the veiry next elec- 
tion you were beaten as badly as ever. I can tell you the main cause 
of this singular result. It was the fear that if your party, consist- 
ing of a majority of negro votes, got the power, mixed schools would 
follow. And just as sure as you pass this law, the places which now 
know many republican members here will soon know them no more. 
But southern democrats are unwilling to purchase party success at 
any such price. No party triumph, bought at the expense of such 
fearful results as this bill would entail upon them, is deemed worthy 
of a moment’s consideration. 

Mr, Speaker, your party on this floor contains many able statesmen. 
You must all see that the colored race is now enjoying at the hands 
of the southern people great educational advantages, which all testi- 
mony and all reason admonish you the passage of this law will de- 
stroy. At the same time you know that*you have given them free- 
dom and suffrage, and have led them toa mount of civil and political 
privileges such as no other people that ever lived under God’s sun ever 
enjoyed, who are no more advanced than they in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. They have all the advantages of American citizenship, which 
it took you and your forefathers a thousand years of painful toil and 
suffering to acquire. All these, in all their rich redundancy, in the 
twinkling of an eye have been conferred upon a slave, without pro- 
bation or training of any kind. He has every right but that of fore- 
ing himself into a society where he is not wanted; a morbid desire 
to enter which only shows a want of self-respect and a total unfitness 
for its enjoyment. To him is open every avenue of political prefer- 
ment, from town bailiff to the Presidency of this great Repubhe. In 
the language of the gentleman from Massachusetts, he emphatically 
has “the right to be the equal of every other man, if he can.” Surely, 
if he rendered you aid in the late civil war, never did services so 
slight receive such a stupendous reward. 
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As a measure of statesmanship, wise men as you are must see that 
it is best for his true interests to leave some ground for his own brain 
and heart to conquer. You surely know that all coercive measures 
must really retard instead of advancing his social progress. That 
must needs be his own achievement. If his race is susceptible of 
great improvement, as all must hope, all you have to do is to let time 
and his vast opportunities do their work. If the negro has in him 
the real elements of mental and moral greatness, he now has the most 
illimitable field for their development, and such elements of charae- 
ter, in whomsoever and wheresoever displayed, will always command 
respect and admiration. A half-dozen men of color on this floor, 
educated, talented, and gentlemanly, have done more, and will do 
more, toward elevating the African race than all the civil-rights bills 
you can pass. Let others of their race emulate them as they emulate 
the whites. Let them have something to hope for, to work for, to 
strive for. Do not treat them like a spoiled pet child, whois upon all 
occasions thrust forward by the hand of authority, whether he deseryes 
it or not. Thus to treat them is to dwarf their energies and to make 
them petulant, wayward, and irritable. It will not answer for a 
race any more than for a man always to travel a royal high road in 
the march of improvement. Cease, then, a policy which will inflict 
upon him incalculable present loss and can work for him no prospect- 
ive gain. 

And above all things, Mr. Speaker, leave the poor unfortunate white 
people of the South a country to love, to pray for, and in the true 
spirit of patriotism, if need be, to die for. A man’s country is not the 
land in which he is merely. permitted to live, and in which the ruling 
powers regard him asan object of hatred, to be made the sport of tyran- 
nical and oppressive laws ; but the land in which the heart takes root, 
and sends forth strong and enduring tendrils of filial love and attee- 
tion. That is what the southern people desire. Secession is dead ; 
it died with the conditions which gave it life. Hereafter there is 
more danger of its resurrection down East than down South. Al- 
though the heel of the conqueror has been planted with no gentle 
tread upon southern soil, and although their recent experience has 
been harsh, and their present condition in many places truly pitiable, 
yet in their very hearts they long for a cessation of strife, for a resto- 
ration of true peace, and for a genuine political brotherhood. They 
are willing for the dead past to bury its dead, and to start with you 
emulously in repairing the waste placesof ourcommoncountry. Surely 
it should be the prayer of every lover of his country that the glorious 
consummation may be reached, and may not be stitled by any ill-ad- 
vised sectional legislation, unprofitable to you and most disastrous to 
them. 


_ 


Louisiana Contested Election. 


SPEECH OF HON. TL. B. SMITH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the report of the Committee on Elee 
tions in the contested-election case of Sheridan vs. Pinchback, from the State of 
Louisiana— 

Mr. SMITH, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The fifteenth amendment of the Constitution was 
the occasion but not the cause of the political disorders in Louisiana. 
In the transition of four million people from a condition of servitude 
to the full rights of American citizenship it was to be expected that 
a suffering nation would— 

Wait beneath the furnace blast 
The pangs of transformation. 


Nevertheless, sir, the republican party avows and defends the en- 
franchisement of the freedmen, and, in the words of Abraham Lin- 
cola, “upon this act we invoke the considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty God.” And now the promise 
being made will be kept. That same lofty fortitude which in 1564 
nerved the people, bleeding and faint, after death had flung its 
shadow in at every door, to vote for Abraham Lincoln and a continu- 
ance of the war, which held firmly to the helm while we were in 
tempests of fire and blood, and in seas whitened with upturned faces 
of the dead, will hold the helm with steady nerve until the old ship 
is brought through its present dangers into a calm sea and under a 
blue sky. 

Mr. Speaker, in kindness let me admonish our friends upon the op- 
posite side of this House that it rests with them to hasten or to procras- 
tinate the day when peace will come to our distracted country. Peace 
will never come until the colored vote is divided. When the colored 
vote will be divided, I call as a witness Mr. Eustis, a member of the 
democratic State central committee of Louisiana, who testified before 
an investigating committee of this House in 18f2. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Question. The colored people, as a rule, have strong attachments, have they not? 


Answer. I believe they have 
Q. They have a good deal more attachment for their old masters than they have 
for new-comers / 
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0 VV 1 confidence is once established, the intelligence and brains of your 
Stats i control your politics as in other States I 
\. You, sir; if the willof the people is not defeated by the agen« y of the election 
and registration laws 
(). And the only requisite to the raost intelligent men of your State having the 
suffrages of the negroes is the one condition that they shall play fair with them? 


A. Or remove the suspicion that they will not. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. I now ask our friends on the opposite 
side of the House will it do for them,in the light of this testimony, to 
party has separated the two races at the 
The last declaration of democratic principles upon this sub- 
ject which has been made to the country was the minority report of 

« Ku-Klux Committee. During the campaign of 1872, our democratic 
friends, adopting for the occasion the Cincinnati platforin, slept in 
like the souls of the martyrs under the throne. But only a 
few weeks before the Cincinnati convention the minority of the Ku- 
Klux Committee a report to the House, in which they made 
a declaration of principles which I ask the Clerk to read. 


charge that the repubiican 


- ’ 
South 


wile het 
joel miracle 


he Clerk read as follows: 


Such a state of things may last so longa party shall last which had the power 


and audacity to inaugurate them, and no longer And when that party shall go 
down rclown it will at ) tin not long inthe tl + that will be the end of 
the political power of the negro amo te mien on this continent. 
e * ‘ ‘ * « 

0, that amann it know 

Phe end t iy's busine when it come! 

But it ficeth that thed will end, 

And then the end is known, 


Mr. SMITH, of New York. Mr. Speaker, will it do for our demo- 


cratic friends to declare war openly against the emancipated race, and 
then to charge upon the republican party, the responsibility for the 
eparation of the two race inthe South ? Lealluponmy distinguished 


colleague from Mississippi, [ Mr. LAMAR,) [invoke the broad states- 
manship, the noble magnanimity, the great power, and the peerless elo- 
quenee, for which, as displayed in his words over the dead Sumner, a 


grateful nation wears him to-day in her heart of hearts, to repudiate, 
in behalf of southern democrats, this atrocious sentiment. 
Mr. Speaker, as a lover of my country, more than of my party, I 


pray God to hasten the day, when the democratic party shall have 
the vote because it las the confidence of the negroes of the South. 
Will our friends upon the opposite side see their opportunity, or will 
they continue to go on in that direction in which the conscience of 


this country, and the very 
noel keep that party 


stars in their courses fight against them, 
With its glorious memories still grinding in the 
Phe negro uses for his protection but he does not 
, the carpet-bagger, With unexampled forgiveness, with a divine 
patience he kisses the hand that has smitten him, and looks to his old 
natural protector, I press home the question upon the 
the House, if this state of things must continne, at 
will lie the responsibility? Let a just people judge. 
Mr, Speaker, as a partisan and for myself 1 declare my purpose to 
take no more load upon deck, to bear no more infamy for the raseali- 
1 of political friends anywhere. 
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Chis case as presented is entirely anomalous. No testimony has 
side, Mr. She has presented to our com- 


littee this volume of testimony taken before the Senate Committee 


been taken by either ridan 


ou Privileges and Elections upon the contest between Ray and MeMil- 
leon for a seatinthe Senate. Mr. Pinehback has presented to our com- 
nities the testimony taken and the reports made by the chief super- 


visor of elections of the State of Louisiana under the enforcement 
act, and the aflidavit of Mr. Blanchard. Mr. Sheridan contends that 
this volume of testimony which he has placed before us proves his 
election, The report of the Senate committee finds the evidence of 
fraud and villainy so strong that they report there was no election. 
Sheridan’s claim is predicated upon the returns of what is called the 
Foreman board which are contained in this volume. 

Mr. Pinchback insists that the courts of the State of Louisiana have 
decided that the Lyneh board was the legal board and these decis- 
ions are of binding force upon the House; that the testimony in the 
reports made under the enforcement act of Congress show that Mr. 
Sheridan was not elected; that the Lynch board having returned him 
elected, he should first be entitled to his seat. 

Now, first as to the claim of Mr. Pinchback that he should be ad- 
mitted to his seat ander the returns of the Lynch board. 

Waiving for a moment the discussion of the question whether the 
Lynch board was the legal returning board or not, I remind the 
Htouse that it is in proof and known to the country that all the mem- 
bers of this Lynch board were appointed to office by Governor Pinch- 
back—worth from six to twenty-five thousand dollars per year 
within thirty days from the time that the return of that board was 
made, With an apparent insensibility to shame, every member of 
that board received his hire. 

But assuming that this board was the legal board and that it was 
an honest board, the committee have come to the conclusion unani- 
mously that it is a fact which has become a part of the political his- 
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vass, and therefore the returns of this board do not show Mr. Pinch- 
Lycae k’ i 

It is to call the attention of the Honse to the fact that 
this election was held under the election law passed in 1870. In the 
spring of 1572 the Legislature of Louisiana passed a new election law, 
That law Governor Warmoth pocketed. After the election of 1872, an 
after the difficulty had arisen with reference to the different election 
boards claiming the right to canvass the votes, Governor Warmoth, 
on the 20th of November, “to escape the clutch of Judge Durel!,’ 
approved the new election law. Under this new election law, which 
was not approved until sixteen days after the election was held, the 
McEnery senate, on the 11th of December, elected a board of return- 
ing officers, known as the Foreman board, and that board has re- 
turned Mr. Sheridan as Congressman at large from Louisiana. 

Now, sir, the minority report assumes without a word of argument 
that the Foreman board was the legal returning board. On pages 35 
and 36 of the report they say: 


election. 


hecessary 


This last named statute (meaning the act approved by Governor Warmoth on 
the 20th of November) abolished the existing beard, and therefore makes it un- 
necessary here to discuss which of the two was the legal board. 


With great deference to my colleagues on the committee, I must 
protest against what seems to be the clear begging of the question 
which underlies this controversy. The supreme court of Louisiana 
is a respectable court, to say the least. It has been a conservative 
court, and heretofore has had the confidence of the people of that 
State and especially of the democratic party, as was proven before the 
Senate committee. This court has decided that the “ existing board,” 
i. e., the Lynch board, was not “abolished,” but continued to be the 
legal returning board for the election of 1872, after the approval of 
the new law, in fifteen decisions, itissaid. Nevertheless, the minority 
without a word of argument say this is a question which it is “ un- 
necessary to discuss.” 

By the election law of 1370, under which the election was held, the 
ballot-boxes were taken to the county seat, and the votes counted and 
the returns made by the parish supervisor of registration, (section 
53.) By section 54, the returning board shall canvass the returns of 
‘the supervisors of registration.” By section 43 of the new law, the 
‘votes are to be counted in the precincts by the “ commissioncrs of 
elections ;” and the returning board, by section 2, page 63, isto canvass 
“ the statements of votes made by the commissioners of election.” 

No power is in terms given by the new law to the returning board 
to canvass the returns made by tle supervisors of registration ; yet 
that they had such power, despite the statute and the supreme 
court, in the judgment of the minority “it is unnecessary to discuss.” 

By the old law the returning board was to meet, organize, and 
take the prescribed oath (section 54) “within ten days after the 
closing of the election,” and “ continue in session until such returns 
are completed.” 

By the new law (section 2) they were to meet, organize, and take 
the prescribed oath within the same time after the election. But the 
new law was not approved till November 20, sixteen days after the 
election, 

On the “law day” the old board met, elected a chairman and sec- 
retary, took the oflicial oath, and entered upon their duties. Yet that 
after jurisdiction had attached they were supplanted in their juris- 
diction by a board appointed sixteen days after the election, is in 
the judgment of the minority, so clear, that it is “‘ unnecessary to be 
dis¢ ussed,” 

That the Legislature never intended that the election should be 
held under one law, and the votes counted under another, is confessed. 
Suppose the new law had been approved on the evening of the day of 
election, after the votes were partly counted by the supervisors of 
registration, What then? Who should count the votes and make the 
returns? 

By both laws the Governor is required to “open the returns in 
presence of the returning board.” This provision is not directory. 
But long before the 20th of November, when the new law was ap- 
proved, the returns had been opened. Forthe purposes of this argu- 
ment we may assume that they had been opened in the presence of 
the Lynch board, that the Lynch board had had ocular proof that 
they had not been tampered with, which proof another board could 
never have. Nevertheless it isso clear, in the judgment of the minor- 
ity, that the new board would supplant the old board, though they 
could not have this ocular proof which the law required, that it need 
not be discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, this House, so far as my knowledge goes, has always 
followed the precedent of the Supreme Court, in accepting as con- 
clusive, the construction given by State courts to local statutes. 
Ought not a precedent so beueficent and wise as this, to have, like the 
English constitution, the efkect of written law ? 

And upon a slight pretext or for a strong reason such as is pre- 
sented here (if it be called strong) is it a safe and prudent thing, for 
this House to ride rough-shod over the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and allthe precedents in this House, aud say that we will con- 
strue the State statute at our will, in the teeth of fifteen decisions 
of the supreme court of the State of Louisiana? And if there is 
danger in recognizing the decisions of Judge Durell, or the State 
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tory of this country of which the House ought to take legislative 
notice that the Lynch board had no legal returns before it to can- 


courts, is if not a more dangerous thing, to violate this precedent 
which has been established from the foundation of this Government, 
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that we will recognize the decisions of a State court in the interpre- 
tations of the constitution and statutes of a State? 

Again, sir, | submit, with great deference to my learned colleagues, 
that this minority report, in assuming that the Foreman board was | 
the legal board, begs another vital question in this controversy, to- 
wit, that the McEnery senate which clected the Foreman board was 
the lawful senate of Louisiana. Why do not my colleagues of the 
minority, take a shorter cut to the result aimed at, and instead of at- 
tempting to prove that the McEnery senate was elected, simply prove 
to the House that Mr. Sheridan was elected, and save for themselves 
a vast amount of labor? If it be said that the DeFeriet board re- 
turned the MeEnery senate, I answer that this DeFeriet board was ap- 
pointed under the new law approved sixteen days after this election 
was held; and that this assumption again flies in the teeth of, first, 
fifteen decisions of the State court ; second, the action of this House 
in admitting the Louisiana members upon the prima facie case, which 
recognized the Lynch board; third, the action of the Administration 
in refusing to recognize the McEnery legislature; and fourth, the 
report of the Senate committee against the legality of the McEnery 
legislature. 

The majority of the committee, for the sake of the argument, have 
assumed, and in their printed report, have argued this question upon 
the hypothesis, that the Foreman board was the legal board. If my 
colleagues of the minority were alike liberal, would they not either 
assume that the Lynch board was the legal board or else prove that 
it was not? 

But let us pass this question. I give away all these points to my 
colieagues of the minority ; and I propose now to argue this case upon 
the hypothesis that the Foreman board was the legal returning board. 
In the first place, Mr. Speaker, I say there is sworn paoof before the 
Committee on Elections and before this Honse that no quorum of the 
Foreman board has ever returned Mr. Sheridan elected. 

You will find in the appendix to the minority report, on page 27, 
the aflidavit of Mr. Oscar F. Hunsaker and Samuel M. Todd. Mr. 
Hunsaker was the president of the Foreman board, Mr. Todd was a 
member of it, and they both swear that theirnames to those Foreman re- 
turns are forgeries; and they both testify that Mr. Thomas, who was 
also a member of the Foreman board, departed from the city of New 
Orleans before these returns were made. Mr. Foreman, himself a 
member of that board, states (on page 79) that Mr. Thomas only took 
part in the canvass of the votes for State officers. So, then, it is 
proved here, and my colleagues cannot successfully controvert it, that 
no quorum of that Foreman board has ever canvassed the congres- 
sional vote. 

But suppose they had. I desire to call attention again to the re- 
port of the minority of the Ku-Klux Committee, page 307; and I call 
the attention of the House to the fact that they are here speaking not 
of reconstruction generally, but of the election law in the State of 
Louisiana, under which this election was held. They say: 

When we come to speak of the registration and election laws passed by these 
carpet-bag rulers— 

Let me stop right here. I have said nothing about carpet-baggers 
but Istumble now upon this oft-repeated fling. We have heard this 
tune until we know all its cadences, where the trills and the deep bas 
come in. Why, Mr. Speaker, you could whistle it yourself. Now, 
because the boot happens to be on the other leg, and it is our friends 
over the way who are advocating the admission of a “ carpet-bagger” 
against a native Southerner, they do not peep about the carpet-bag- 
gers. They are as mum as the grave. 

I believe in a fair fight. There is one thing I complain of; our 
democratic friends have stolen our thunder—they have gobbled our 
carpet-baggers. Some wicked joker said that a distinguished general 
in the war reduced the Chickahominy swamp by taking the bilious 
fever out of it. Just so they have reduced the republican party of 
Louisiana by taking the bilious fever out of that. 

Without any reflection on my friend General Sheridan personally, 
I hope they act upon the maxim, ‘‘When you get a good thing, keep it.” 

But I was reading from the minority Ku-Klux report. They say: 
“When we come to speak of the registration and election laws”— 
that is of Lowmsiana—* passed by these carpet-bag rulers, the charge 
that their whole system of elections was and is a farce and fraud, will 
scarcely be denied.” Who denies it now? Is it the majority or mi- 
nority of your committee ? 

This.minority of the Ku-Klux Committee say another thing. It is 
altogether beyond my powers of elocution, and I will ask the Clerk 
to read it if he will do his best. It is-a very nervous passage, and I 
want it well read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The ballot-box—the sanctuary of freedom; the ballot-box, the only abiding place 
and secure retreat of liberty; the ballot-box, the arsenal where freemen’s weapons 
were wont to terrify tyrants—is made the charnel-house in which the assassinated 
liberties of a defenseless people are buried; is made the dice-box in which are 
staked and played for by the minions of a despot the revenues of a plundered 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. The Clerk did not do as well as I have 
sometimes heard him. Now TI have no doubt the excellent gentleman 
who said it felt badly for the time, but it is surprising what a differ- 
ence it makes with them if the dice happen to turn up sixes for the 
democratic ticket. 

Strange such a difference there should be 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 
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I offer now an address of the State central committee of the demo- 
cratic party of Louisiana, Bear in mind that about this time war 
was flagrant in Louisiana. The democratie State committee was in 
alliance with the “custom-house faction.” The ecasus belli was “ the 
infamous registration and clection laws,” and this address was issued 
but a few months before the election in question : 


Rooms Democratic CENTRAL COMMITTER, 
New Orleans, February 23, 1872. 
To the democratic and reform voters of the State of Louisiana : 

The primary objeet in calling a convention at a date earlier than would have been 
done under ordinary circumstances is to secure and perfect a thorough organiza- 
tion of the democratic party throughout the State. The accomplishment of this re- 
sult as an element of success is too important to admit of delay, and the necessity 
for its immediate attainment is rendered the more urgent by the present condition 
and probable operation of the registration and election laws. 

We have labored strenuously for a modification of these and cognate laws, with 
the single object of restoring to the people their rights of self-covernment. The ex- 
traordinary powers with which the executive had been armed, the corrupt dispensa 
tion of his vast patronage, the boldness and frequency of his usurpation of power 
to strike down those in his own party who refused to become his personal adherents, 
his repeated acts of political treachery to the colored race whose votes had elevated 
him to office, combined to create in the minds of the republican opponents of the 
governer the most serious apprehension. 

7 * . +. ¥ * * 

The democratic members of the General Assembly were numerically too weak to 
cope, unaided by republican votes with the party of the executive in the General As- 
sembly. Governor Warmoth had had the article in the constitution rendering him 
ineligible for a second term abrogated, and in view of his political isolation, by tho 
defection of the colored voters, it became manifest that his surrender of any of his 
political power or patronage would practically result in his abdication. Easily or 
willingly deceived were those who thought that he could personally or politically 
afford to modify a single law in the interest of the people. The view first entertained 
by your committee, that the maintenance of all these infamous and oppressive laws 
was the political life-blood of the governor, has been verified by the fact that, al 
though the Legislature has been with full houses legislating for two weeks, with ama 
jority obediently submissive to executive dictation, the executive, as he intended 
has succeeded in falsifying his professions for reform by defeating every effort to, 
that end that has been made in the Legislature. The alternative was presented to en- 
gage in a flagrant consprracy with the governor to fraudulently defeat the popular will 
and imposing upon ourselves the debasing humiliation of electing him governor or to 
endeavor by honorable means to obtain the desired relief to our people. 


O, no, Mr. Speaker; the “debasing humiliation” which the governor 
demanded of the proud democracy of Louisiana was his election to the 
Senate, not his re-election as governor. 

The address further says : 

It is needless to recapitulate the revolutionary proceedings to which the gov- 
ernor resorted, such as taking armed possession of a co-ordinate department of the 
government, calling an extra session when the General Assembly was in regular 
session, and only notifying his personal adherents; making repeated ——- 4 
upon a local commander ot United States troops; expelling by armed violence the 
legal speaker of the house and many members. We refer to tiiese unprecedented 
acts toremind the people that the governor did not and will not hesitate to initiate 
revolution in our midst whenever he discovers that by legal and constitutional 
means anattack against his autocratic prerogative is meditated. If to-day the peo 
- have not a controlling voice in legislation, if their burdens have not been 
ightened, if their political rights have not been restored, and they have the prosy cect 
of a turbulent election in November, the responsibility rests upon those who h ave 
put their trust in Governor Warmoth, who has had the time, the oppertunity, ond 
the power, but not the intention, to accede to the demands of the people. Werecord 
the sad fact that the proximate cause of our failure to attain those great beneticent 
results was the defection of those senators and representatives who, representing 
democratic constituencies, allied themselves to the political fortunes of the oneimy 
of their people. 

And to my colleagues of the minority, who denounce the Lynch 
board for resorting to secondary evidence, and making up their re 
turns upon the reports of the United States election officers, and such 
sources of information as were at hand, after Governor Warmoth 
had got pessession of the returns and refused upon demand to pro- 
duce them, and had in flagrant violation of law given a certificate 
to General Sheridan without a canvass of the returns by any board, 
I commend reflection upon the following paragraph in this address. 
The italics are not mine: 

Any section of the election law which leaves to the discretion of a board of in 
dividuals the power to change that result is revolutionary in its design, ite operu- 
tions, and its purpose, and must be treated by the people as not upon the statute-book. Lf 
the Legislature were to pass a law that there should be no registration, no election, 
and that a board of five persons was appointed to select’ your governor, represent 
atives, and other officers, the people would hold an election and install their offi 
cers if need be by force, and their action would be clearly legal. The same duty 


devolves upon them now, and they will perform it. 
. - 7 - + o * 


H. D. OGDEN, 
President Democratic State Central Committee. 

THOMAS STEEL, Secretary. 

This is signed by H. D. Ogden, president of the democratic State 
central committee, who, I suppose without any “ flagrant conspiracy 
with the governor to defeat the popular will,” claims to have been 
elected attorney-general on the McEnery ticket and has since been 
hotly defending the purity of this election. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my learned colleague from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. 
SPEER, ] I regret to learn, is not to speak upon this issue. It is not 
necessary that he should. He spoke upon it two years ago. In the 
report which was made to this House from the minority of the inves- 
tigating committee which went to Louisiana, drawn by his facile pen, 
be used these words : 

But many of the persons who became arrayed against the governor were con 
trolled by different and better motives. A series of infamous laws had been passed, 
placing imperial power in the governor's hands, which he had used with a reckl 
disregard of the interests of the people, and with the double purpose of enriching 
himself and his friends and of perp: tuating his control of the State. Himself but 
a recent resident of Louisiana, he had gathered around him a swarm of adventurers 
from all sections, destitute alike of either personal or political integrity, and wos 
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No I h not pla | friend, General 8S] l t! e mo t 
‘ nent man in Lou | tea rory. Mvys« 1é ie HO TIOW 
i vial j ele i L asl the Ho 1 m, did that 
| me hat elf M colleague need not ’ j his friend « i this 
OCen lle preserves 1 that report All the world 
Ki hat Governor Was oth a | General She lan have been 
bosom friends from the first, and are the Siamese twi in Louisiana 
, t 
Mr. SPEER. Will the gentle: lows in inquiry? 
Mr. SMITH, of N Yor! Anythu miVv © PLcases, 
Mr. SPEER. Did the venth ot r to i that report and 
t idorse tho ent ‘ i iT) Oi as ¢ tee? 
Mi MIT, of Ne yor Yes, sit: ecamse it did me roas faras 
} ! rh went in «ke mei t eu el Lthe villaips im 
ly parties in Lo I} { dad not now go back upon 
| report He adopt hat | ! ! al in in, Shall eall 
1 to nceount., | yy) “ » hi Jack Falstatf said to 
the Prine I «lisp throes efor rr icked, that the wicked 
might not fall 1 love th ‘ 
Allndinge to the light el ion of a member of the Legislature 
in a private room in a Ne () hotel, my colleague from Venn 
lva Ppuba bine pateh « lat ele on of 1870 Why did he not 
reier toy (MD « i repo ot tin nate committee, where a 
Ws i perviser named Cahool proved to have made the re 
turn from Ala ou pal , tally-sl dd all, in a private room in 
Ni ay i sal ft s e ¢ clea al m1 ! » the Le lature, 
dl t the ie Dy fully J hon the election of 1872?) Is 
t bre eas | incl | d to in our copy-books at school! 
‘ i mtn T¢ 
\ ‘} } 1 1 } ‘ otten that di me 
wlitical f TR72 the rane it parallelin the 
} of the orld Governor Wal thand] itenant-Governor 
hhack wer that ft North ler this new election law 
eh had be Wy} ‘Lip el eto rem lthi i 
‘ ction law.” unde ich my ¢ vwrnue re 
SPEER] and the minority of the Ku-Kl ‘ iit te 
democratic committee of | aa istiy say t uae’ « 
fares It was Iving unsigned in the pigeon-holes of the governor’s 
office Pinehback, learni that Warmoth was at the North, started 
by the lightning train for Louisiana to sien that bill and relieve the 
al ess of the Ku-kKl committee and my colleague from Pennsylva- 
niaand the State democratic committee of Louisiana, and have for 
once afair election. Governor Warmoth got wind of it and gave chase. 
Mh was a railroad race of two tho ul miles. The national ex- 
‘ ment ran ft i bets were otlered f two to one on Pinchback 
without takers But the race was not to th vift With half 
the strat necessary to fi Louis t ball box, Pinehback wa 
invergled ont rrayh otibe while the train was waiting at a 
station near the Louisiana lin rn the key was turned on him, and 
the train sped away, and the white hor ame to the score just a neck 
al val, Then it was that hats tlew up, and white handkerchiefs 
waved, and their perfumes tloated on the air; andthe fusion news 
papers, and I doubt not the Lou ina ate democratic committee 
aud the minority of the Ku-Kk! committee, made the skies écho with 
their huzzas, because Warmoth had defeated in infamous fraud ” 


attempted to be perpetrated upon the p 


ople 


Now Sir, to cle monustrate that Limes ¢ han rm and men change with 
them, let nae qhote the following from Governor Warmotlh’ speech 
if the ratification of the fusion ticket in the city of New Orleans: 

\ vreat deal has been said of me because of my course in relation to certain legis 
lation in this Stats lt known toallof yout IT recommended in no uncertain 
la eto the Levislature the pealof a certain law The Legislature did after 
nu fa n modify these laws Those bills have ed the I latur and are 
! me ie il ‘ Now 1] yy totell the people of this cit ’ {through 
t { rep nto hae the poe of the S | my piai ithat I 

’ nt la 2 l t pin } i nor | ‘ not 
‘ tion and re atratio ' Int mal pl ej l | ren the 
I il of t! laws Ww force through the La ine I wi « iGreen 
‘ Grant should i ‘ ml por ‘ é le of t st then, be 

that, t/ f seor? } ’ ma @ mod t 
, , 8 ha ’ i? iy 


"1? 


Chat Governor Warmoth spoke traly the si 


id 


ntiments of the just 





true men of the democratic party deny, and Leallasa witness J.Q. A, 
hcllows, who gave the following t nony before the Senate commit- 
{ 

Question. In yourconversation with leading democrats in New Orleans during the 
' ny I \ at t! ime tl fusion was made by Governor Warmotl tate 
What their calculation was that his ac« ion to the party weuld be worth to 
ther 

\nswer. IT will premise by saying that forseveral years Ihave held myself some- 
\ itral in polit ting for an opp nifty to arise when I could unite with 
one party or another for the best interests o St aud last spring and summer 
when the canvass was approaching and being « don, there was an effort made 
by some moderate democrats and reformers, and a large number of other people in 
Louieiana, especially in New Orleans. that stood in the same position vith myself, 
to make a umion with the best portion of the republican party, and secure the gov- 
‘ ment of the State ’ rr , t } \ in co } llv thoueht of by 
th ' nor I \ Oo it tim vl A 1, probably by 
1 i 0 tin ion During that time, 
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f o or three months. the v le matter was can assed overand acain I 
i \ istance of 1 governor or fusion with the governor. ¢ 
; | 1 ‘ State against the republican party or the enstom.] 
ee — na {] called it. I thought it could not be done. ¢! 
1 not enouch at his con ul to do it I understood that he had 
over a tl and ers that we his lowers. ‘They admitted that ther: Rn ha 
' e than t th md; but they said tuis, that his power, with the assistan 
t ! trat ind election laws, was good for twenty thousand votes by his a 
poi men, or men who would k in his interest, as registrars; and t\: 
manipulation ot the registration and the appointment of commissioners of elect joy 
and in ming ti elect n polls, and they thought his influence was vood 
twenty th votes, This was the repeated calculation of every one I tal! 
that finally went into the fusion parti 0 rs refused to go in who 

Hed “last-litch ’ democrats, or “straight-out” democrats. Many of them 1 

-o in the fusion, and many of them voted for Grant and Kellogg who wv 

1 acquaintances They made the same calculation; there was the cak ’ 
of « two, ort thousand followers, enough to make fifteen or twenty t} 

nd alto er, by what was frequen call in the newspapers and the jreoy 
of the Sta by the manipulation of these ficurs When printed, it was put in 
‘ { ion mar! these figures this was the common talk of the politic 

» Louisiana and in New Orleans, and L agreed with them. 

O. De now know that, previously to the fusion being created between Go 
ernor Wat th’s party and the democratic party, the very men who were on | 
ticket for the State offices for the fusion party—that is, Messrs. McEnery | 
Qeden. were t men who had denounced Governor Warmoth in the most bitte 
li 

A. Until the fusion took placein August, every leading politician, every speake 
and erv n paper denounced him, and any alliance with him, most bitt 
They denounced him in the most bitier language. Some of it was not respectful 
not to b d The canvass had already commenced, and Mr. Jonas was t} 
candidate for lieutenant-governor; Mr. Ogden the candidate for attorney-reneral 
Mr. Ell » lawyer, who was expecting to secure some office—I believe lad cor 


enced Phere ere three at least, I remember, who had commenced to cany 
State; and commenced by going up the river, and then passing around through 
the northern parishes, and coming down by Shreveport, and then around by 
onuthern pa hes, making a tourof the State. They had reached about the center 
of the parishes on the Arkansas line, at Mindon, making speeches all thi 
when they we met with a telegram at Mindon, and immediately returned. ah 
nouncing that a fusion had been accomplished I met them on the street on the 
iv of tl return, or it may have been the day after; it was the dav when thx 
rat tion of this fusion was advertised to be held in La Favett« Square. I then 
met Meas Oxvden and Ellis on the corner of the street, and asked them if they 
were going to supportit. Mr. Ogden was called to one side for a moment. M1 
Ellis said, ‘*Laia willing to eat my peck ef dirt, or perhaps a bushel, but damned 
if L<« swallow this He had been asked to speak, but had refused. After this 
he consented to go in the second canvass which had been arranged by the fusi 


| 








is to go around by the southern parishes and come up by the way of the wester 
lLback by the northern and river parishes. I met him—as we go down town fr 
quently to business—and sked him the result. Ile said he had no doubt. from 
what he had seen on both trips, first and last, that the union or fusion, as he termed 
it, had lost the democratic party from ten to twenty thousand votes, actnal vot 
that all through the northern parishes when he was on his tirst trip the leading men 


out and 


assured them they could carry the parish by four or five or six hun 
dred, or even a thousand majority; but on their return, coming around the other 


way, they were obliged to go out and hunt up the leading politicians in the par- 
ishes, and they spoke in this way: “ Probably we can carry this parish; this one 
we may lose by al hundred: in this one we probably will not be beaten—ma\ have 
two or three hundred or feur hundred majori tthe most,” and s@on. So that in 
his caleulation they lost fifteen thousand votes. As a further loss for the fusion, 
he said that the leading democrats would not suppert any such fusion or go into it. 
IT saw a letter from ex-Governor Moore, of Alexandria, that he would not even be at 
he meeting. He is an influential democrat, as I kuow, in Rapides Parish. He 
stated he would not be in the meeting or be introduced to Governor Warmoth, whom 
he had heard would be there, and whoin he had denounced, as he believed, justly. 


is at the time a candid 


? 


ir. Jonas, wl 


RAY L 
WITNESS 


His partner 


MI 


oO Wi ile for governor 





eutenant-governor 
’ 


Yes, sir, and was displaced, and Mr. Penn put on the ticket. Mr. 








Iymans read me a letter—it was from General Moore—denouncing Governor War- 
moth. II[ymans said his partner, Mr. Jonas, was placed ina delicate position, where 
he could not say anything; but as for going into this, he would not do it himself 
ud to my knowledge he did not make a speech in the whole canvass. A number 
of leading democrats in New Orleans—soimne of the executive. conmittee—after the 
fusion refused to go in the fusion movement at all, and to my knowledge voted 
for Grant and Kellogg. As soonas the fusion was made I came out, and went into 
the canvass myself for the republican party. 
In this statement the manipulation of “these figures” was considered 
worth twenty thousand votes to the fusion ticket by all the democratic 


fusionists. 
65.000, 


The democratic vote in 1870 was 41,000; in 1872 it was 
There were some bets on this election, and the governor sur- 
prised his friends and went 4,000 better than their highest anticipa- 
tions. I will not waste breath by asking which party in Louisiana 
is ashamed of this election. There honorable exceptions, Mr 
Speaker, but the average Louisiana politician is not ashamed of any- 

But if L stood here to defend all the actions of the Kellogg 
party, as Ido not, I wonld dare to ask and challenge an answer, Who 
ought to be ashamed of it ? 

I call attention to the testimony of Mr. Fellows, that leading and 
influentialdemocratsall over the State refused tosupport this coalition. 
The condition of if was that Governor Warmoth was to grace the Senate 
of the United States. And this sworn testimony shows that not only 
leading influential democrats all over the State, bat members of. the 
democratic State central committee in the city of New Orleans, voted 
for Grant and Kellogg. It is to their credit, and I congratulate 
our friends upon the opposite side of the House that they have a few 
honest democrats left in Louisiana for seed. 

Now, does any man who knows the fidelity of the negro to the 


are 


thing. 


party which gave him his liberty; who knows that a negro with a 
ballot in his hand is prouder than a hegro on horseback: who hus 


examined this testimony and seen that negroes all over the State 
traveled thirty miles to vote, thousands of them traveling all night, 
some of them traveling even eighty miles; who knows that in the 
State of Louisiana the democrats were under just one more wet blanket 
than the democrats in New York o 


anywhere else; does apy such man 
beheve that in an “orderly, fair, and legal election” the fusion vote 
rose from 41,000 in 1°70 te 65,000 in 1572, and the republican vote fe ll 
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from 65,000 votes in 1870 to 54,000 in 1872; a change of 35,000 votes? | contain a large republican majority, and a large excess of colored 
But it is answered the colored men voted the fusion ticket. Mr. | over white population, on the pretext that the books of previous regis 
Speaker, the fusion competitor for the seat in the Senate, Mr. MeMil- | tration could not be found, said books having been previously pur- 
len, testified before the Senate committee that in his belief there | posely made way with. : ; 
were no more colored men who voted the fusion ticket than there Against this affidavit of Mr. Blanchard, General Sheridan presented 
were white men who voted the republican ticket. And Mr. Packard | to usa number of affidavits from these supervisors and commissioners 
swears that though he traveled nearly over the State in this canvass, | of registration who are implicated, deny ing the allegation of their 
he did not know a single colored man, not one, who voted the fusion | raseality. I will merely call the attention of the House to one of 
ticket. them. General Sheridan asked our committee to believe that this 
General Sheridan testified that he saw colored clubs carrying the | factotum of Warmoth in these election villainies cheated in this 
Greeley badge. As history repeats itself I ask the Clerk to read from | election, because Emile Holburn swears that Blanchard brought him 
the testimony of Mr. Sinnott before the Louisiana committee two ie 
years ago. 


° stuffed ballot-box the night before election, and he would not 
The Clerk read as follows: 


use 1t. 
Question. You are not much of a radical yourself ? 


{ Here the hammer fell. ] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. CROCKER in t] ir.) 
’ ’ ad 4 » (Mr. t Rin the Lair, ) 
Answer. Not by along ways. Never was and never will be. at : a 
«. Youare a democrat, sound to the core ! 


tleman’s time has expired. 

A. Yes, in the time of it, while it existed, I was an active democrat. Mr. SMI Ui, of New York. T understand that the gentleman from 

; * ‘ , Louisiana [Mr. SyrpHer] is to follow me, and I will ask him to yield 

me ten minutes and I will try and give him the same time in the 

closing hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
SYPHER] has the floor, 

Mr.SYPHER. IL yield tothe gentleman from New York ten minutes, 















“hea oe 
ue Yen 


Q. You organized a large number of colored democratic clubs in this city,did you 
not? 

A. Yes, sir; I helped to organize one. 

Q. Tell me if they played out. 

A. They were the biggest set of rascals Lever saw. We got them together, and 
fed them, and clothed them, and shod them. 
Q. Tell me how much they cost you. 


The gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. 


? ‘ ay asl ‘same courtesy : » close of my remar 

A. It is inealeulable ; I cannot tell, - SMT aoa the : ame count sy at the close of my re marks. 

Q. How many clubs were there ! Mr. 5. I H, of New York, It was proved that Governor Warmoth’s 
A. Ido not know; we had one, and that was enough for me. allies stuffed ballot-boxes in precincts where there was a strong re 

©. How many members did you haye in it ? mublican majority with republican b: ts > 

). He ‘ ‘ an ballots, : whe ‘returns came 
Rt Fee py nt et ue in| } 3} ; | ots, and when the returns canx 


Q. Did you clothe them ? 

A. Yes; clothed them, and fed them, and shod them; gave them spirits once or 
twice a week. 

Q. Then they went and voted the republican ticket? 

A. Lexpect every one did. " ve 

Q. From that time the democracy in this city has dropped the nigger? 

A. Yes; you may be sure of that. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. Mr. Speaker, if our democratic friends 
in Louisiana had the statesmanship of Lord Dundreary they would 
have understood in advance that how these colored clubs would vote 
“no fellah could tell.” By the census tables there were in 1570 in 
Louisiana 15,180 more colored than white voters. As I have said, no 
evidence has been taken in this case. The Senate committee, upon 
this same proof, find there was no election. What the majority of 
your committee say is, that for the House to seat Mr. Sheridan upon 
this proof without investigation would be a public indecency. We 
say that the proof which is before us establishes abundant probable 
cause for this House to put these parties upon their proof before 
either one is admitted to the seat. Now, sir, a part of the proof 
before us is the report of the supervisors of election in Louisiana 
under the enforcement act. There it is—[Lholding it up]—nearly one 
thousand pages in manuscript, every word of it pertinent, showing 
that though Governor Warmoth and his allies had abandoned the 
policy of violence and riot, they had adopted a more efficient method 
and resorted to the most desperate craft and strategy to carry that 
election. Here, sir, is more of it, eleven hundred pages of printed 
testimony, from which the Senate committee came to the conclusion 
that no valid election was held. 

Now, what is the duty of the House upon thisevidence?) What is 


before the returning board they were rejected for the alleged fraud of 
republicans and large republican majorities were lost in this neat way. 
Mr. Blanchard testifies and gives details that the total vote which 
was given to the fusion party by fraud in the city of New Orleans was 
6,737 votes. He further testifies, and he gives itemized details, that 
in the city of New Orleans alone the republican party lost in votes 
that were illegally excluded 3,010 votes, making frauds in New Orleans 
alone to the extent of 9,747 votes. Mr. Blanchard itemizes frauds in 
country parishes amounting to 9,314 votes. I cannot enlarge upon this 
point, but here is proof showing frauds to the amount of about 19,000 
votes, according to the sworn testimony of the manager of this election. 
Most if not all his statements are sustained by almost irrisistible cor- 
roboration. 

Now, sir, it is claimed that the majority for General Sheridan was 
about 10,000. There were four parishes returns from which were 
proved by the Senate committee to be forgeries and six parishes from 
which there were no returns. They gave Mr. Kellogg, according to 
the Lynch board, 7,275 majority. Now, take that from General Sher- 
idan’s majority and you have left but 2,611. Without taking time to 
read what I have before me in reference to the parishes of Caddo and 
Rapides, there were beyond question in these parishes alone fraudu 
lent votes more than enough to have defeated the cleetion of Sheri 
dan. 

Mr. Blanchard issued the following cireular: 

{Confidential. } 


, Supervisor of Registration, Parish of ———-: 


* . 


Mr. 


In addition to the instructions contained in Circular No.8 from this office, you 
are instructed— 

1. In counting the ballots after the election, count first the votes cast for presidential 
electors and meinhers of Congress, keeping separate tally-lists on the form (No. 1) 
provided for that purpose, and making up and completing the statement of voters 
for each poll upon form No. 1; then close the box, reseal it, and proceed in a simi 
lar manner until all the national vote has been counted. Then proceed with the 
counting of the State and parish votes, bearing in mind the fact that the United 
States supervisors of election and deputy marshals hap 





there upon which to seat either one of these parties? I call atten- 
tion tothe affidavit of Mr. Blanchard, whowas the State registrar under 
Governor Warmoth, which is found in the report at page 12. This. 
man Blanchard is by his own showing thoroughly steeped in infamy 
Probably, too, he was captured by the Kellogg party by foul means 
But he discloses a state of facts in that affidavit which is absolutely 


eno right whatever to seru 
tinize, inspect, or be present at the counting of the State and parish vote 


appalling. And yet, sir, within the rules of the common law which 2. As soon as the count in cach case is completed, telegraph the result to this 
obtain in a criminal court of justice, the testimony is abundantly suf- | fice at once. Should there be no telegraph office at the court-house, dispateh a 


messenger by the quickest route to the nearest te legraph station, 

3. The stationery, &c., furnished for cach parish is to be equally distributed 
among all the polling places, and at least one copy of the election laws must be fur 
nished to each poll. 

he specttully, 


ficient to convict the accomplices in his crimes. He is corroborated 
by so much evidence, at so many points, that no lawyer can read the 
testimony and examine the corroborative evidence, and escape the 
conviction that he tells the truth. It is a fact proved beyond a ra- 
tional doubt that the grave-yardsin NewOrleans voted the fusion ticket. 
He gives, from documents, the exact number of dead men voting in 
every ward, and explains minutely how it was done. He adds, in seeetil- die Siialdiasaiutl 
speaking of the supervisors of elections, that the persons sent from OF¥IcE or State REGISTRATION OF VoTERS. 
New Orleans to the parishes in which they were to act, and men well New Orleans, November 2, 1872. 
known for their personal recklessness and unscrupulous character, Sir: In reply to your communication of ‘tate, I must respectfully decline com- 
and familiar with all the machinery used in manipulating elections | pliance with your request to appoint one commissioner of election at each polling 
and the powers conferred upon supervisors of registration by the laws; | P!¢% from the republican party, at the general election to be held November 4, 
that said supervisors were instructed, verbally or otherwise, to im- In regard to your second request, I have the honor to inform you that the list of 
pede in every possible manner the registration of colored voters, in | polling places in this parish will be published in the official journal and other pa 
such ways as closing their offices when large numbers of negroes were | Pets to-morrow 3d instant, 
waiting for registration, alleging that they were out of blanks when Very respectfully, 
in truth they were amply supplied; removing their offices to remote 

points; notifying only white men of their location, and giving no no- 


B. P. BLANCHARD, 
‘ ; 5 State Registrar of Voters. 
He sent Mr. Packard the following letter: 


B. P. BLANCHARD, 
State Registrar of Voters and Supervisor 
of Registration, Parish of Orleans. 


tice to the negroes; giving notice of the location of the office at one ee om en om . a ae 
. . ° 5 e . ° ° . « reside State epublicd oO itlee. 
point and establishing it at another without notice; establishing poll- . nt State hepublican Comm 


ing places without due notice, and so as to facilitate the casting of a If these papers be read _in connection with the supervisor's exhibits 
large fusion vote, and obstructing the voting of republicans, espe- | on file with the Clerk of this House, and the affidavit of Mr. Blanchard, 
cially of colored men; that to further carry out the before-recited | the fraudulent purpose which they suggest is demonstrated, so far 
determnation to carr¢ the election at any risk, deponent, without an- | it ean be by ex parte testimony. 

thority of law, directed that a new and complete registration should Again, take the eleven parishes of Assumption, Avoyelles, Catahoula, 
be made in the parishes of East Baton Rouge, West Baton Rouge, | Jetierson, Point Coupee, Plaquemines, Saint Mary,Union,Orleans,Madi 
Saint James, and Tangipahoa, each of which parishes was known to ' son, and East Baton Rouge. By the returns of the Foreman board 


as 
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4) nocrati Votes 


in received in those parishes 34,624 votes against 17,000 
)per cent. in eleven par 
> 


in 1870, an increase of 10% | 
returns of the same board Pinehback received 24,160 


against a republican vote in 1570 in the same 


dale bv th 
Vots In these pari hes 
parishes of 35,533, a democratic gain in two years in eleven parishes 
of 26,649 votea, 

I repeat that what the committee assert is, that this evidence shows 
probable cause, to warn the House against seating Mr. Sheridan until 
the allegations which are contained in this affidavit of Mr. Blanchard 
and these one thonsand pages, more or leas, of the reportof the super- 

isors of registration in Louisiana are rigorously and mercilessly 
investigated, 

Mr. Speaker, there is something at atake in this case besides the in- 
We cannot atlord to encourage 
and invite these election frauds by lending ourselves to cover thein. 
iiven now they are undermining the foundations of our Government. 
If we would maintain our institutions, we must defend the elective 
franchise. I denounce indignantly the indecent conduct of the Kel- 
logy party. It is said, and I believe, that this old election law has 
ature and is now in the govern- 
men are holding office to-day under Gov- 
But, sir, let the truth be told. 
They are more sinned against than sinning. The coal of their black- 
est deeds would make a white mark upon the character of Warmoth 
and his allies, as disclosed by the stupendous crimes in this election. 
The returns of the Lynch board, there is strong reason to believe, are 
nearer right than the returns of the Foreman board. I will never 
help by ny vote to sereen the villains upon either side. Let us hew 
to the line of rigorous justice. It it better that the people of Louisi- 
ana should be unrepresented in this House than that any man, how- 
ever genial, eloquent, and popular, should be seated by the perjury 
and fraud of election officers. 


dividual interests of these claimants. 


been re-enacted by the Kellogg@ legis 
ors pocket, I believe that 


ernor Kellogg who are infamous, 
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SPEECH OF HON. L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8, 1874, 


The Tlouse having under consideration the report of the Committee on Elections 
in regard to the Louisiana contested election— 


Mr. LAMAR said: 

Mr. Speaker: IL began the investigation of this case with a decided 
leaning toward the action recommended by the majority of the com- 
mittee, as it would have obviated a discussion which I would gladly 
avoid, But a careful examination of the evidence leaves me no escape 
from the conclusion that Mr. Sheridan is actually, fairly, and legally 
elected by a large majority. One single fact attracted ny attention 
immediately upon looking at the record. According to the Lynch 
returns, on which alone his right can be contested, he outruns his 
own party by 4,600 votes, while his competitor, Mr. Pinchback, runs 
nearly 4,000 votes behind Kelloge’s; thus making a difference of 8,000 
votes in favor of Mr. Sheridan as between the two contesting political 
parties, 

Now, sir, if these Lynch returns were worth any attention at all, 
ind Tadmit that they are not, theyshow that Mr. Sheridan’s right to 
his seat does not necessarily stand on the same footing with the other 
contests in Louisiana. 

The committee are unanimously of the opinion, that the evidence 
in this case does not authorize them to report to this House that the 
election in Louisiana was void by reason of any alleged frauds com- 
mitted therein. There was an election, legal and valid. At that 
election there were but two candidates for this seat. There was not 
a tie vote, Either Mr. Pinehback or Mr. Sheridan was elected, and 
one or the other of them is entitled to his seat. The committee are 
of the unanimous opinion that Mr. Pinchback is not entitled to the 
seat according to the evidence before them. Three of the committee, 
constituting the minority, are of the opinion that the evidence clearly 
demonstrates Mr. Sheridan’s election. The majority report does not 
deny the fact of his election. It goes no further than to say that 
“the correctness of the legal returns which declare him elected is 
challenged by evidence abundantly suflicient to put the House upon 
inquiry before accepting them as conclusive.” 

Mr. Sheridan holds also the certificate of his election, regular and 
fair on its face, signed by the governor of the State, the undisputed 
governor, Warmoth. That document has a certain legal effect apart 
trom the moral credence which may or may not attach to it as a state- 
ment of fact. He also placed before the committee Senate Report 
No. 457, third session Forty-second Congress. ‘The admissibility of 
that report as evidence is abundantly sustained by all the writers on 
public law and on evidence, references to some of which will be found 
in the report Lhave submitted to the House. The witnesses examined 
by that committee and the records contained in this document were 
before the commitice during the larger part of the time to which Mr. 
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Sheridan was limited by law for taking his testimony, and were 
therefore inaccessible to him. That fact, together with the other fact 
that his contestant here never accepted the issue and never contested 
with him and has not till this day, except by an attorney arguing 
against the right of Mr. Sheridan, makes the introduction of this testi- 
mony not only admissible but evidently proper to guide us in our con- 
clusions upon this subject. 

Irom this volume of evidence, it is established that the original 
official returns of the election were bréught before the senate com- 
mittee and that the result which the two boards arrived at were sul- 
stantially correct. These returns show Sheridan to be elected by a 
majority of 10,614 votes. Their genuineness was unimpeached excejt 
by one witness, John Ray, who said that the names of the commis- 
sioners to four of them were forgeries. If this be true, and no expla- 
nation of it given, they should be stricken out. If that is done, the 
effect will be to increase Sheridan’s majority. 

tt is true that a majority of the committee have attempted to throw 
some discredit upon the correctness of those returns by statements 
such as that, first, they were opened privately by Warmoth, which 
is not true; they were opened in the presence of the board, examined 
in their presence and under their direction, and canvassed in the same 
way; secondly, that these returns were certified to the same evening 
that the Forman board was elected by the Louisiana senate; which 
is another mistake, growing out of the date of the returns. It istrue 
that when the work came to their hands the Forman board spent the 
whole night and until ten o’clock the next morning in comparing the 
tabulation with the returns themselves, Every test to which they 
have been applied has left them unimpeached and unimpeachable, 
so far asthe correctness of the tabulation goes. They show 10,614 
majority for the gentleman now applying for this seat. 

Notwithstanding these small points made against these returns, it 
is nevertheless true that the committee have admitted in words that 
“the registration, the elections, and the returns,” as reported by the 
Forman board, “ were correct in perhaps a majority of cases.” They 
=o 1urther and accept thirty-seven parishes, embracing more than 
two-thirds of the votes of the State, without question. 

Now, sir, if is very important to observe that all these charges of 
frand and irregularity are confined to thirteen parishes. With the 
exception of difficulties in registering and inconveniences to voters 
in two or three parishes, the charge of fraud is unsupported by the 
direet testimony of a single witness before the committee of the 
Senate or our own committee. The evidence, if it can be called such, 
consists in the reports of United States supervisors, (whose gross 
exaggerations and perversions of truth repel belief,) the opinions of 
disappointed partisans and defeated candidates and ex parte atlidavits, 
many of them provea to be forged and nearly all of them printed 
beforehand. I repeat, all these charges of frand are confined to a 
few parishes, just thirteen. The committee expressly accepts the 
Forman returns for thirty-seven parishes without challenge, and de- 
clares that perhapsin a majority of parishes the registration, elections, 
and returns were fair and honest. Now let us examine the process 
by which the committee gets rid of the evidence of Sheridan’s elec- 
tion. 

There are nineteen parishes challenged. One is Orleans, which 
is challenged on Blanchard’s ex parte affidavit, and which is not worth 
wasting the time of this body to notice. Among the others are six 
parishes that were rejected by the Forman board, and rejected upon 
evidence which, in my opinion, ought to have controlled any board. 
There is not one particle of testimony to show that they were not 
properly rejected, Yet, sir, the gentlemen of the majority of the com- 
mittee,on page 9 of the report, adopt the figures reported by the Lynch 
returns, and on the authority of these returns propose to deduct 
3,172 votes from Mr. Sheridan’s majority. Next they rejected on 
Blanchard’s affidavit 1,623 votes from Orleans. The next is the par- 
ish of Saint Charles. What is the ground on which the committee 
bases its rejection of that return and strikes out 808 more votes? I 
will read the language of the majority, because I cannot do it justice 
otherwise: 


see 


The Forman board gave Pinchback in Saint Charles Parish 382 votes, and a 
majority of 272. But this same board (page 81) gives Kellogg 1,231; Antoine, for 
lieutenant-governor, 1,224; Deslondes, for secretary of state, 1,226; and Field, for 
attorney-general, 1,225. The Lynch board (page 203) gives Pinchback 1,225, just 
the vote which the rest of the republican State ticket received there, according to 
the returns of the Forman board, making his majority 1,080. Moreover, it is 
proved on page 148 that the Lynch board had full returns from Saint Charles Par- 
ish. This contest should be remanded, then, for further proof, or Mr. Pinchback 
should be credited with the difference in his favor between the returns of the For- 
man and Lynch boards. 


That is the ground; because the Forman board show upon their re- 
turn that Pinchback runs behind in Saint Charles Parish just as the 
Lynch board says he runs behind in all the State, they actually strike 
out the official return and put in the return of the Lynch board! In 
the Red River Parish, from which 650 more votes are stricken out, 
the case is precisely the same. Simply because Pinchback is shown 
to run behind his ticket, they discard the official return and put in 
the Lynch returns. Then, in De Soto, they strike ont his vote and 

count in 1,190 votes for Pinchback, simply because in 1870 there was 
‘a majority for the republican candidate; and for that reasow they 

count against Sheridan the vote of 1870. Such a method of correct- 

ing legal returns would reverse all the elections held this year in 
' Ohio, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Oregon. 
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But there are nine other parishes, For these they do not take the | session of the sovereign power of the State 
Lynch returns, but the vote of 1870. Why do they change the basis? 
Sheridan receives a majority in these parishes by the official returns, 


in pursuance of which 
order Federal soldiers seized the capitol of the State, and inaugurated 
Kellogg and his legislature by force of arms and in detiance of law. 
but inasmuch as “the correctness of these returns is challenged by | Indignant as the members of this House must unquestionably feel at 
evidence that demands investigation,” the committee count against | the wrongs perpetrated upon the citizens of Louisiana: aghast as fhey 
him the votes cast in the elections held two years before. must be at the general overturn of all the safeeuards of government, 
Why is not the basis uniform? Why do the majority count in nine | social stability and security, which the present condition of that State 
counties the Lynch returns against Sheridan and in nine others the | reveals, for some reason they recoil from casting a vote which may 
vote of 1870? ‘ 2 me 5 indirectly involve the repudiation of Kellogg’s government or the ree- 
Mr. SMITH, of New York. Will my colleague on the committee | ognition of MeEnery’s claim. There seems to be an apprehension 
{[Mr. LAMAR] yield to me for a moment ? that in the success of the latter there will be the reascendenev of a 
Mr. LAMAR. Yes, sir; but as the gentleman will have the right | system hostile to the interests of the republican party; that the Mc- 
to the concluding speech, I hope he will be brief. Enery government represents that class in the South which was 
Mr. SMITH, of New York. I wish to say to the gentleman that the | engaged in the attempt to overturn the Government, and among 
returns of the Lynch board are not referred to by usat all. We refer | which yet lingers the spirit of disunion and slavery; that its acces- 
to the report of the chief supervisor of elections. sion to power means the supremacy of the white race and the oppres 
Mr. LAMAR. Do you not adopt the returns of the Lynch board | sion, or at least the subordination and subjection in some form, of the 
for the six rejected counties ? black race. , 
Mr. SMITH, of New York. We do not. I desire to remove these impediments to a decision of this case 
Mr. LAMAR. Do you not adopt the Lynch returns for the county | upon its merits. 
of Saint Charles and for Red River Parish? Your report certainly I do not believe that the interests of the republi:an party are 
takes the figures of the Lynch returns for the six rejected parishes. | identified with the maintenance of that so-called government now 
Mr. SMITH, of New York. Governor Warmoth swore that from | fixed upon the people of Louisiana, or of the governments of a kin 
three of those six counties there were no returns whatever. dred nature in the Southern States. No party supported by the moral 
Mr. LAMAR. I am not impeaching your action in refusing to ac- | sentiment of the American people can long bear the responsibility of 
cept the action of the Forman board, but I ask, why interpolate into | the infamy and disgrace which these grotesque caricatures of govern 
the official returns those Lynch returns when estimating Sheridan’s | ments have brought upon the very name of republicanism. 
vote, after acknowledging their illegality in estimating Pinchback’s Nor, on the other hand, is there anything in the character of the 
vote? Saturated with fraud, begrimed with infamy, fabricated by | people of that State who elected McEnery, nor of the people of the 
men who each (save ene) received a lucrative oflice, from Pinchback | Southern States, or anything in their history before the w ar, or since, 
himself, as a reward for their abhorrent pertidy, when it is proposed | which can justify on the part of Congress any suspicion of their 
to receive those Lynch returns as the evidence of Pinchback’s right | designs in once more getting accession to power in their own States— 
to a seat on this floor, the committee unanimously hurled contempt | nothing, sir, which should cause Congress to regard their restoration 
upon the miserable contrivance. The majority of the committee em- | to the management of their own affairs as a menace against any of 
phatically declares that the fact they are not returns is a notorious | the results established by the war, against the safety of the blac! 
one and part of the history of the country. And yet the majority | people of the South, or against the security of the so-called loyal men 
insists upon counting these cheating, fraudulent fabrications in order | in that section. As this subject has been introduced into the diseus 
to defeat Sheridan’s claim. They seem to have in the estimation of | sion by the gentleman from New York, permit me, in order to disclose 
the majority but one office—to destroy, like eastern serpents which die | the real position and purposes of the original citizens of the South in 
in the act of biting, and breathe out their life in the wound made | their true light, to review the events of the last few years. 
by their fangs. I am aware, sir, of the fact that the bare mention of these events is 
I repeat, why not adopt a uniform basis in the parishes where you | calculated to excite apprehension that something may he said to 
have rejected the official returns? I will tell you. Neither basis, | revive resentments and to inflame passion. I presume, I need not 
taken by itself, will defeat Sheridan. Take the entire Lynch returns | assure this House that such is not my purpose. I fear that the two 
of the disputed parishes and eliminate the votes clearly illegal—the | sections can never obtain a genuine and permanently good under 
affidavits counted as votes—and Sheridan is elected. Or, on the other | standing unless we speak to each other upon these subjects ina spii 
hand, substitute for the original returns the vote of 1570 in the dis- | of open-hearted frankness. Reticence and reserve persisted in will, 
puted counties and deduct the vote which Pinchback falls behind his | it is to be feared, be productive of additional misunderstandings. 
party, then, according to that estimate, Sheridan is elected. Mr. Speaker, in 1°69 the presidential election, for the first time in 
I shall not follow the elaborate argument of the gentleman on the | the history of this country, placed the Federal Government in th. 
legality of the Lynch board. It is a secondary question, in view of the | control of a party whose organization, candidates, and voters were 
fact that they had no official returns to count. The question is, who | all confined to one section of the Union and animated by a common 
received the majority of votes cast? The canvassing was mere ma- | sentiment of hostility to the slavery institutions of the other section, 
chinery. whose leading policy was not only to exclude those institutions from 
Mr. Speaker, I realize fully that the arguments I have been advane- | the Territories, but also to use the powers of the Federal Government 
ing and the arguments which I have been replying to are not the con- | to the extent of its constitutional authority, to etiect their extinction 
siderations which will control the action of this House. The remarks | in the States throughout the Union. There is no proposition better 
of my friend from New York, [Mr. Smiru,] and “the argument which | settied than that the overthrow of the civil and domestic institutions 
followed in the same course after him about the wicked slavehold- | of a people against their will, by a power external and paramount to 
ers’ rebellion” and “the conspiracy in Louisiana to trample down the | their own, is, in effect, the subjugation and conquest of that people. 
colored people of that State,” show that connected with this simple | To the southern people, therefore, was presented one of two alterna- 
contested-election case there is another question of a higherimportance | tives: either to submit to the overthrow of their civil and political 
upon which the members of this House are fixing their thoughts and | institutions or to change their political relations. 
with reference to which their votes will be cast. It is a well-known Early in 1861 seven of those States, by the action of the people 
fact that at the time when these gentlemen claim each to have been | thereof, withdrew from the Federal Union, and by the same authority 
chosen as a member of Congress there was a general election in Louisi- | established a common government, styled the Confederate States of 
ana; that at this election John McEnery and his associates were, by | America. 
an actual count of the official returns of a legal returning board and With this controversy between the two sections about the relations 
as proclaimed by the legal governor according to law, declared to be | of race and labor other questions arose, among which was the one 
actually and legally elected; that these persons, so elected, were | relating to the reserved powers of the several States and their rela- 
invested with their respective offices and would be to-day in the | tion to the Federal authority. One school asserted the doctrine of 
peaceful exercise of the sovereign power of the State, but for their | State sovereignty, and, as an incident, its right to secede from the 
ejection by the military power of the United States Government. Union. The other theory is that the nation, the United States, is the 
It is also a notorious fact that a body of five men, claiming to be a 
board of returning officers, declared W. P. Kellogg and certain other 



























sole indivisible sovereign, and that the FederalGovernment is charged 
BO 


with the duty of using all its powers to maintain the national unity 

men associated with him to be elected to the offices of the State | and integrity of the national domain. This last question antedated 
government for which they were the respective candidates ; that this | the foundation of our Government and remained unsettled till 1865, 
declaration was based upon no actual count of official returns; that | when it was adjudicated bya tribunal from which there is no appeal. 
they had not a single oflicial return before them; that the result at Such were the issues staked on the result of the war. Sir, can it 
which they arrived was manufactured upon ex parte affidavits, most | be said that in such a conflict (in which questions as old as the Gov- 
of them forged, oral statements, one-sided reports made contrary to | ernment had passed from theory into fact) between two great sec- 
law, and a conjectural “estimate of what the vote ought to have | tional organizations, whose armies, larger than those of the first Na- 
been ” by a comparison with the votes at a preceding election, which | poleon, stretching their line of battle across the continent and main- 
election was admitted by them to be carried by frauds of the gross- | taining a war of four long years of alternate victory and defeat, 
est character. the crime of treason could attach to either belligerent? I do not 
It is also a well-known fact that to fix them in power, which they | mean the technical treason that the fortunes of war give you ft). 
could not otherwise have held for a moment among that people, a | power to record against the southern people, but the moral guilt that 
Federal judge, upon a bill to perpetuate testimony, issued an order | lies in treasonable intent? They certainly did not conspire or at- 
enjoining the legal government of the people from exercising its legal | tempt to subvert your form of government or to destroy your Con 
functions, and decreeing the defeated candidates into the armed pos- | stitution or to depose your rulers. When their secession was con- 
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summated they left the United States, the 
rreat ana purwe rful nation, with its « 
population, its vast extent of territory, iis mechanic arts, | 
merce. its Constitution safe, its laws unobstructed, its administration 
unemdarrassed, its magistracy, Federal, State, and local with unim- 
paired authority. Do not say, then, that we attempted to overthrow 
your Government; for there it 
yreatest and most powerful nationalities upon the face of the earth. 

There was no dispute between the two sections about the form of 
povermment, Devotion to the Constitution, to the principles of 
American freedom, was the fountain at which beth sections drank in 
inspiration for the stupendons war which they maintained. And 
when that war closed with defeat for the South and victory for the 
North the controversy was closed also. The result of that victory 
has been to embody in the Constitution two great principles—the 
legal indissolubility of the American Union and the universality of 
human freedom on the American continent, 

But. sir. the North were not satisfied with these results. 
that having plu ked the black race from the shelter 
restraints of existing Institutions, protection to that race was an im- 
perative duty; and holding that they were further bound to fortify 
the results of the war against further disturbance and reaction into 
the organic law of the Republic, they adopted the thirteenth amend- 
ment. which was followed in quicl and logical succession by the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, for a stricter enforcement of 
superadded your reconstruction measures, whose pitiless 
unk the iron deep into the soul of the southern people. 
| refer to them not to complain or to arraign your policy, but simply 
to remind you how completely and effectually the logical results of 
the war have been interfused in the very elements of your national 
lift You have never comprehended how entirely the South realized 
that the fate of her labor system and her creed of separate State sov- 
reignty were staked upon the issues of the war. From the day of 
the surrender of her armies to the present moment, in no part of her 
vast territory has one singl 
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handof insurrection been raised against 
the authority of the American Union. Nowhere in the limits of your 
great empire has the national supremacy been maintained with such 
al omnipotence, Is not this fact of itself, unprecedented in 
the annals of civil war, occurring among a brave peanle, a sufficient 
eave of their fealty to your Constitution and laws? Tlave they not 
abided in good faith by your policies as you bave successively estab- 
lished them ? ; 

Sir, my friend from New York read something from a Ku-Klinx re- 
port and invoked from ime either an indorsement or a repudiation of 
if. I cannot the language of that quotatien, but I tell 
him, sir, that he was quoting not from a report of the democrats on 
that committee. It was the special report of a single member, for 
which the others should not be held responsible. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. The gentleman will allow me to correct 
hiu. It bears the signatures of eight democratic members of that 
committee, 

_Mr. LAMAR. If the gentleman will read the report he will find 
that those particular sentiments are those of one individual member, 
and not of the others. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. Those particular sentiments are re- 
peated four, five, and six times over. 

Mr. COX. 1 will say that they were the sentiments of Judge Van 
Trump. [was amember of that committee ; we never read the report ; 
it was the report of a sub-committee; and when it was made, several 
of us took occasion to disavow it. We never agreed to retrogression 
as to African slavery, birt simply on the social question involved in it. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. Inever heard thatreport retracted here- 
tofore, and Iam rejoiced to hear it now. 

Mr. LAMAR. I am not indorsing or condemning the views 
or policy of either of the great parties. I think I can respond to 
the question of my friend more distinctly, than by repudiating or in- 
dorsing a detached sentence which, to say the least of it, is suscepti- 
ble of different consiructions. Mr. Speaker, upon a recent solemn oc- 
casion Lannounced on this floor that the southern people had not 
only submitted to but would abide the legitimate results of the late 
war. Sir, that sentiment has not met one dissent throughout the 
whole extent of the southern land. The occasion has been criticised 
by a few persons as not a proper occasion to utter it; but the senti- 
ment itself is the all-pervading sentiment of the southern people. In 
reply tomy friend from New York, [ Mr. Smrru, ] who has challenged me, 
I will distinctly enunciate what 1 conceive to be the position of the 
southern people on this subject. 

Sir, the southern people believe that conquest has shifted the Union 
from the basis of compact and consent to that of force. They fully 
recognize the fact that every claim to the right of secession from this 
Union is extinguished and eliminated fromthe American system, and 
no longer constitutes a part of the apparatus of the American Govern 
ment, They believe that the institution of slavery, with all its in- 
cidents and affinities, is dead, extinguished, sunk into a sea that gives 
not up its dead. They cherish no aspirations or schemes for its re- 
suscitation. With their opinions on the rightfalness of slavery un- 
changed by the events of the war, yet as an enlightened people, 
accepting what is inevitable, they would net if they could again iden- 
tify their destiny as a people with an institution that stands antago- 
rized so utterly by all the sentiments and living forces of modern 
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civilization. Ina word they regard the new amendments to the Con- 
stitution which secure to the black race freedom, citizenship, and 
suffrage to be not less sacred and inviolable than the original charter 
as it came froin the hands of the fathers. They owe allegiance to the 
latter; they have pledged their parole of honor to keep the former, 
and it is the parol of honor of a soldier race. 

I repeat, your policy of securing the results of the war has reached 
its consummation, 

There is no class of people in this country who have more liberty 
and who are more secure from the assaults of enemies than the coj- 
ored people of the South. Every man, woman, and child of them can 
do precisely as they like without the slightest restraints from the 
wh ites. 

Every black man of twenty-one years possesses a vote and exercises 
the same richt and the same individual freedom as the wealthiest and 
proudest white manin America. There is nota trace of privilege through- 
out the land. Morally, mentally, politically, negro liberty is universal, 
thorough, and complete, and their equality before the law is without 
an exception. To go further is tomake it a privileged race. Would 
it not be wise and statesman-like to pause before you push your policy 


to further extremes, and see the results of it as time will disclose 
them? 


But, sir, is it true that in the establishment of the Union and the 
enfranchisement of the black men American statesmansbip has ex- 
hausted its resources and absolved itself from all obligations grow- 
ing ont of the tremendous conflicts through which the countr} has 
passed? Is no regard to be had for the white p»pulation in these 
Southern States, to the seven million men in whose veins runs the 


| blood of the races that uphold the Christianity and civilization of the 


world; a population in which reside the intellectual culture, the 
moral strength, the material interests, the skilled labor, the useful 
capital of that entire section, as well as its political experience ; a 
population which, whatever heated partisans may say of it, has in 
every period of your country’s history furnished its due proportion of 
Presidents for the Federal Republic, ministers in your cabinets, judges 
upon your bench, statesmen in your national Legislatures generals in 
your armies, and troops of unsurpassed bravery upon your battle- 
fields; a population whose leaders guided your country for sixty out 


| of seventy years of ‘her existence, and only fifteen years ago surren- 


dered her to your control, to use the language of one of them upon 
that occasion, “without a stain upon her honor, matchless in her 
glory, incaleulable in her strength, the pride and admiration of the 
world ?” 

But in a speech to which I believe by the rules of this House I am 
not allowed to refer more particularly, it issaid, statesmenasthey were, 
“they were engaged in a wicked rebellion to overturn the Govern- 
ment which was intrusted to their hands;” and “though they have 
surrendered their arms they are rebels still, cast in the mold of re- 
bellion and cannot bend.” “ You can no more conciliate them by giv- 
ing them back their privileges than you can conciliate the rattle- 
snake by restoring to itits fangs.” And another, to which I am pre- 
cluded from alluding, says that “things are in a bad way down in the 
South, but it is the legitimate fruit of their own misconduct. They 
have sown the wind and they must reap the whirlwind.” “It is said 
that the black people have governed badly, and are of a lower order 
of intelligence; but give to me the lower order of intelligence that 
is loyal, rather than the higher order of intelligence that has derived 
its culture from the blood of the Republic.” 

Sir, the inevitable effect, if not the direct object, of such views will 
be to fix upon the Government a policy that works the degradation, 
humiliation, wretchedness, and torture, for its own sake, of the south- 
ern people. But I believe, sir, that this spirit is passing away even 
from the minds of my friends on the other side. It is condemned by 
the spirit of the age. You can find no sanction for it in the ethics of 
Christian or American statesmanship. And the authors of the senti- 
ments might have learned even a nobler lesson from the allegories of 
heathen mythology. When Prometheus was bound to the rock it 
was not an eagle, the proud bird of Jove, but a vulture that buried 
its beak in his writhing frame. This is not the spirit which animated 
your northern people to war upon the South, nor was it the spirit that 
tired your brave men to follow McClellan and Grant and Sherman. 

Sir, the issues of that war are well defined. The people of the 
South believed that if the States of this Union, whose institutions 
were so discordant that they could not live together under a common 
government, “part slave and part free,” could divide into two great 
American republics, each pursuing its own destiny, the freedom, the 
progress, and the greatness of its own people, without interfering 
with the other, it would furnish the grandest example and the grand- 
est argument in favor of free institutions that the world had ever 
seen. The North believed that such separation was death to the 
Americanism of government; that it was dissolution to the whole 
system, and it proclaimed and waged war to give effect to the prin- 
ciple that the people of each State and every section must pursue 
their freedom and their greatness and their glory only in the freedom 
and greatness and glory of the American Republic, which would make 
them freer and greater and more glorious than they could become in 
two separate confederacies. And the whole theory upon which your 
war was fought, was, that it was as much for the good of the southern 
people to fail in their cause of secession as it was for the good of the 
northern people to succeed in the cause of the Union. 
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If this be not so, then you must admit you were waging a war of 
aggression upon the southern people to bring them back into the 
Union for your own sectional aggrandizement, and the terms * con- 
stitutional liberty” and “American Union” were mere subterfuges. 
Assuming that it is your desire and your aim, having bronght us back 
into the Union, to give to the southern people the blessings of good 
and honest government, to secure to them the prosperity and well- 
being that ought to be enjoyed in this great Union, I ask you, not 
by way of complaint—I ask you has such a desire been realized or 
such an aim been attained in that unhappy country ? 

I do not propose here to enter upon any detailed description of the 
condition of our people. I shall do so if the opportunity occurs on 
some future occasion. I prefer to-day to take the language of a north- 
ern gentleman, not because he is northern, nor because he is repub- 
lican, but because when I first read his words they struck me as solid 
and thoughtful and wise, exhibiting a maturity of judgment and a 
tremulous anxiety for the welfare of his country which I did not 
expect from so young a man: 

For the last few years the infamy and disgrace of certain Sonthern State govern- 
ments have been constantly on the increase. There have been corrupt electors 
and corrupt elections. There have been corrupt legislators and corrupt legisla- 
tion. There have been double Legislatures, double governors, double Representa- 
tives in this House, and double Senators year by year in many States. There 
have been bad men in these States who have bought power by wholesale bribery, 
and have enriched themselves at the expense of the people by peeulation or open- 
handed robbery. Corruption and anarchy have occupied and possessed these unfortu- 
nate States. 


I read froma speech delivered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] in 1872, at the second session of the Forty-second Congress, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I have heard gentlemen allude, with some siguifi- 
cance of manner, to the fact that the pains and penalties of treason have 
not been inflicted upon the South; that their leaders have not been 
hanged or exiled or subjected to confiscation. I ask you, gentlemen, 
can a greater calamity, a more awful curse be visited upon a people 
than to commit them to the possession of anarchy and corruption ? 
Confiscation passes away with its victims and its authors; but an- 
archy and corruption entail ruin, wretchedness, and blood upon 
untold generations. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Many MEMBERS. Go on. 

Mr. SYPHER. I move that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the gentleman will pro- 
ceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMAR. I was saying that confiscation is not the worst of 
evils when it is followed by good government, for then it gives you 
security for the present and a promise of guarantee for the future. 
But anarchy and corruption are the lingering death that brings 
decay with life enough to realize its own loathsome degradation. 

We have, indeed, as a bare recital of facts—known to many and 
denied by none—would show, a condition there that even the elo- 
quent words of the gentleman from Maine fail to depict. Lan- 
guage is inadequate to convey a distinct conception of it. There is, 
however, one mistake, which I must correct before I leave this topic. 
The evils of that condition are in no way, as is so often alleged, the 
result of a terrible civil war and the social convulsion produced by 
the abolition of slavery. Those States were far removed from the 
field of invasion, except for a short time, and to a small extent. 
They were never torn by civil strife until the desolating furies of 
peace came among them. They were not subjected to intestine com- 
motions. They were united during all the war. But, sir, the border 
States, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, were the field upon 
which the great armies of the two sections met. They were the 
theater of the contlict. They passed through the same social transfor- 
mations, and were besides ravaged by the war of factions locally 
intermingled. Yet those States, their affairs restored to the control 
of their own people, gebels as they were, have staggered to their feet, 
and are exhibiting a degree of prosperity and progress remarkable 
when compared with the blight and ruin of their unfortunate sisters 
farther south. 

Why this difference? If I have not trespassed too long upon your 
time I will give you a brief analysis of the cause. Mr. Speaker, the 
point at which government affects most vitally the interests of a peo- 
ple for weal or woe is its fiseal action. ‘ The fise is the state,” once 
said a great French statesman. The function of collecting and dis- 
bursing the revenues places the entire resources of a community at 
the command of those in whom it is vested. It has in all ages been 
the machinery by which arbitrary governments and those who rule 
them can plunder a people and raise themselves to the greatest degree 
of riches and splendor. According to the views of a great American 
statesman and profound thinker, (Mr. Calhoun,) even in the best-regn- 
lated governments, the action of this part of the system naturally di- 
vides society into two antagonistic classes—those who pay the taxesand 
bear the burdens of government, and those who receive the taxes and 
are supported by the government; the latter class being interested in 
swelling the revenues and expenditures to the highest amount, and the 
former in keeping them down to the lowest figure. There is but one 
principle by which the people who bear the burdens of taxation can 
keep themselves from being despoiled and ruined by those who im- 
pose and consume the taxes; that is the prineiple which will not per- 
mit taxes to be imposed except with the consent of the tax-payers— 
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or, in other words, whieh makes the tax-consumers, the men who im- 
pose and receive the taxes, responsible to the men who pay them, 

Such was the relation of these two classes of the South before the 
war. Men who imposed the taxes were responsible to the people who 
paid them. The consequence was, their governments were models of 
republican simplicity and prudential economy and virtue in the ad- 
nmiunistration of ailairs. 

Sir, the events since the war have reversed these relations. When, 
in order to consummate your policy, you divided the southern coun- 
try into military districts, your military commanders, distrusting the 
purposes of the southern people and knowing the negroes were in- 
competent to manage the affairs of government, called to their aid 
and installed into all the offices of the States, from the highest to the 
lowest, a set of men from the North who were strangers to our people, 
not possessing their confidence, not elected by them, not responsible 
to them, having no interest in common with them, and hostile to 
them to a certain extent in sentiment. 

I am not going to characterize these men by any harshness of lan- 
guage. I am speaking of a state of things more controlling than 
ordinary personal characteristics. Even if it were true that they 
came to the South for no bad purposes, they were put in a position 
which has always engendered rapacity, cupidity corruption, grinding 
oppression, and taxation in its most devouring form. They were 
rulers without responsibility, in unchecked control of the material 
resources of a people with whom they had not a sentiment in sympa- 
thy or an interest in common, and whom they habitually regarded 
and treated as rebels who had forfeited their right to protection. 
These men, thus situated and thus animated, were the fise of the 
South. They were the recipients of all the revenues, State and local. 
Not a dollar of taxes, State or local, but what went into their pockets. 
The sutiering people on whom the taxes were laid could not exercise 
the slightest. control, either as to the amount imposed or the basis 
upon which they were laid. ‘The consequence was that in a few short 
years eight magnificent Commonwealihs were laid in ruins. This 
condition of things still exists with unabated rigor in those Southern 
States. For when, by your reconstruction measures, you determined to 
provide civil governments for these States, the machinery by which 
these men carried their power over into those civil governments was 
simple and effectual. Under your policy generally—I repeat, my pur 
pose to-day is not arraignment—under that policy you distranchised 
a large portion of the white people of the Southern States. The reg- 
istration laws and the election laws in the hands of these menu kept 
a still larger proportion away. 

jut there was an agency more potent still. 

By persistent misrepresentation a majority in Congress-was made 
to believe that the presence of the United States Army would be 
necessary not merely to put these governments in force, but to keep 
them in operation and to keep them from being snatched away and 
worked to the oppression and ruin of the black race and the few 
loyal men who were there attempting to protect their rights. Thus 
was introduced into those so-called reconstructed civil governments 
the Federal military as an operative and predominant principle. Thus, 
with a quick, sudden, and violent hand, these men tore the two races 
asunder and hurled one in violent antagonism upon the other, ani 
to this day the negro vote massed into an organization hostile to the 
whites is an instrument of absolute power in the hands of these men. 
These governments are in external form civil, but they are in their 
essential principle military. They are called local governments, but 
in reality they are Federal executive agencies. Not one of them eman- 
ates from the uncontrolled will of the people, white or black ; not one 
which rests upon the elective principle in its purity. They have been 
aptly styled by a distinguished statesman and jurist in Mississippi, 
(Hon. W. P. Harris,) State governments without States, without popu- 
lar constituencies.” For they are as completely insulated from the tra- 
ditions, the feelings, the interests, and the free suffrages of the people, 
white and black, as if they were outside the limits of those States. 
Where is the public sentiment which guides and enlightens those to 
whom confided the conduct of public affairs? Where is the moral 


judgment of a virtuous people to which they are amenable? Where 


is the moral indignation which falls like the seathing lightning upon 
the delinquent or guilty public ofiicer? Sir, that class and race in 
which reside these great’ moral agencies are prostrated, their inter- 
ests, their prosperity jeopardized, their protests unheeded, and every 
murmur of discontent and every effort to throw off their oppressions 
misrepresented here as originating in the spirit which inaugurated 
the rebellion. Sir, the statement that these southern governments 
have no popular constituencies is true, but they nevertheless have a 
constituency to whom they bear a responsibility inexorable as death. 
It is limited to the one point of keeping the State true and faithful 
to the Administration ; all else is boundless license. That constituency 
is here in Washington ; its heart pulsates in the White House. There 
is its intelligence and there is its iron will. Ido not exaggerate when 
I say thatevery one of these governments depeads, every moment of 
their existence, upon the will of the President. That will makes and 
unmakesthem. A short proclamation backed by one company dete! 

mines who is to be governor of Arkansas. Atelegram settles the civil 
magistracy of Texas. A brief order to a general in New Orleans wrests 
a State government from the people of Louisiana and vests its control 
in the creatures of the Administration. Sir, even conceding that the 
decision in one or two of these cases accorded with the rights of the 
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ple, theres inds the startling fact that all the rights, peace, and 
of those people hang upon the precarious tenure of one man’s 
price J it wonderful that beneath the chill shadow of 
hi | despotism the hope and enterprise and freedom of 
t people should wither and di 
Mr. Speaker, my heart has on more than one occasion thrilled under 
les Ol aj j! Hise pp ud by northern members, who were Federal 
‘ in the war, to the valor of southern troops and the fortitude 


ithern people during the war. Sir, if the conquest over self is the 
yreatest of all vietories, then that people deserve a still higher meed 
of praise for their conduct in peace; for, sir, they have borne unpre- 
cedented indignities, wrongs, oppressious, and torture with unex 
ampled patience and dignity. 
{t is true, sir, that in some districts, fora time tortured, goaded, and 
mmnded, there were neighborhoods in which misguided men rose 
ometimes disguised, and intlicted bloody retaliations. And like 
: uch blind vengeance, the blow fell upon the innocent instead 
of the guilty, and it served only to call down upon the naked and 


def cless beads of the yy ople of the South the wrath of this Gov- 
ernment, which misunderstood the outbreak, considering it as the in- 
al tion of the tempel of the southern people when it was only the 


mdication of thei agony. These outbreaks that flamed up here and 
there, without concert and irregular in their succession, were but sig- 
nal-vuns of distress, 

Sir, the condition of these States is fully illustrated by the events in 
which this contested election originated, and but for which it would 
never have existed, 

Ihave before me the House document referred to by the majority re- 
port. The official dispatches contained in that report show that the 

cutive department of the Federal Government, by its own hand, 
ina time of profound peace, hurled out of existence the civil govern- 


ue of Louisiana —~[ mean the Warmoth government—which itself 
| recownized as legal and constitutional, and created another in its 
id. We have often heard it said that all the President did in Loui- 
inna bas been to enforce the decisions of the courts. Sir, these dis- 


patches show onthe contrary, that the entire plan for establishing 
Kellowg’s government by the military power was in advance commu- 
nicated to the Federal authorities at Washington from the very first 
step to its final consummation in every detail, and that this plan re- 
ceived their full sanction and promised co-operation, Strong as this 
statement seems, you will be satistied that it is simply just if you will 
brictly examine with me the record in this document, 

Qn the 27th of November, 1-72, W. P. Kellogg writes to Attorney- 
General Williams, in which he recites certain measures of Governor 
Warmoth, whose purpose is to have “the result of the recent elec- 
tion declared in favor of the republican party,” letting fall, however, 
the remark : 


Che details of his action in this particular you are probably familiar with; if not, 
some of our mombers of Congress who have just left for Washington will post you 
fully 


Then, referring to his application for an injunction against War- 
moth, (of which the Attorney-General had been informed eight days 
before,) he unfolds the first step in his scheme of having himself and 
the other candidates who were rejected by the people of Louisiana 
installed in the oflices of that State: 

I inclose herewith a copy of the bill marked FE. This application is being now 


elaborately argued before the court, and 1 am of the opinion that the court will 
maintain its jurisdiction, 


Now, sir, here is the whole case—the measures of Warmoth, the 
bill of Kellogg to thwart him, and Durell’s anticipated action—all 
laid before the Attorney-General of the United States. 

But what, sir, is the next step in the scheme? He informs the At- 
torney-General that “ the supreme court is known to sympathize with 
us and has incidentally passed upon the legality of our returning board.” 

Again he says: 

Our returning board being held as the legal returning board and as in nowise 
aifected by the promulgation of the recent, election bill, may make the returns re- 


quired by law, which will show the republican State ticket elected, and a republican 
majority in the Legislature. 


But he proceeds to disclose the third step in this monstrous scheme 
of pertidy: 

Lought to mention that the supreme court will next Monday pass upon the case 
of Bovee, ejected over a year from the office of secretary of state by Governor War- 
moth, without any legalrightorshowing. They will reinstate him inthe ofice. * * * 
Under the State election law the returns of the canvassing board come to the see- 
retary of state and he makes a return of the members elected to the Legislature to 
the secretary of the senate and the clerk of the house, who are both republicans, 
You will at once appreciate the full effect of this point. 


But, sir, all these steps accomplished, one more yet is indispensable 
to consummate the scheme of placing himself and his confederates in 
possession of the government of Louisiana. ‘That final step he does 
not hesitate to propose, Here it is, sir, with the reason for making it 
prefaced : 


I say to you frankly that this fight is extremely distasteful to me, and I would 
bo glal to get rid of the whole matter, but I feel bound, in the position in which I 
find myself, to do all I can to avert a conditien of things such as will inevitably fol- 
low ihe accession of the democratic party to power inthis State. 

{ therefore respectfully suggest that General Emory, who I think appreciates the 
necessity a nd sympathizes with the re publican party here, be instructed toe ymply with 
any requisition that the United States courts may make upon him in support of tts 
twandates and to preserve the peace. 
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Sir, what is the response which comes from the law oflicer of the 
President’s Cabinet to this disgraceful disclosure and this infamous 
propo al for his aid and co-operation in carry ing it out? 

I vive it without a word of comment: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, December 3, 1872. 
S. B. PACKARD, Esq. ' 
United States Marshal, New Orieans, Louisiana: 

You are to enforce the decrees and mandates of the United States courts, n 

matter by whom resisted, and General Emory will furnish you with all uecess: 


troops tor that purpose. 
GEO. H. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney-General. 


Sir, at once the plot began to be carried out, without the omission 
of a detail, in the precise order in which they are given beforehand 
to the Attorney-General of the United States. 

Durell did maintain his jurisdiction. The supreme court did “ de- 
cide our returning board to be the legal returning board.” ™ Our re- 
turning board” did so count the returns, and that, too, without having 
a single one before them, as to show the republican ticket elected and 
a republican majority in the Legislature. 

The supreme court did decide in favor of Bovee, and reinstated 
him as secretary of state. Bovee did make a return of the members 
elected to the republican secretary of the senate and the republican 
clerk of the house. 

Durell did issue the anticipated mandate, and that mandate was 
executed by the United States troops under General Emory. Hear 
the result: 

New Or.LEANS, December 6, 1872. 
President GRANT: 

Marshal Packard took possession of State-house this morning at an early hour 
with military posse, in obedience to a mandate of circuit court, to prevent legal 
assemblage of persons under guise of authority of Warmoti’s returning beard in 
violation of injunction of circuit court. Decree of court just rendered declares 
Warmot'’s returning board illegal, and orders the returns of the election to |. 
forthwith placed before the legal board. ‘This board will probably soon declare thie 
result of the election of officers of State and Legislature. which will meet in State- 
house with protection of court. The decree was sweeping in its provisions, and if en- 
forced will save tie republican majority and give Louisiana a republican Legisliat 
and State governinent, and check Warmoth in his usurpations. . 7 + 


JAMES IF. CASEY. 
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New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, December 9, 1872. 
Hon. Grorcr H. WitutaMs, Attorney-General : 

Senate, by vote of 17 to 5, have resolved into high court of impeachment. Sena- 
tor Harris clected president of the senate, Lieutenant-Governor Pinchback being 
Low governor. - 

S. B. PACKARD, 
United States Marshal. 


Have I not male good the statement that the legal and constitu- 
tional government of Louisiana was destroyed by the Federal Execu- 
tive by military foree? There was not a member of that lawless 
cabal who was not an officer of the Federal Government. And, sir, 
is it not manifest that these criminals would never have dared to do 
what they did but for the assurance given them of aid and co-opera- 
tion from Washington? Would that besotted judge have dared to 
debase his court as he did if the Attorney-General, knowing before- 
hand what he would do, had not instructed General Emory to sustain 
his acts and enforce his mandates? 

jut, sir, that Government thus set up and put in operation had no 
power to sustain itself. 

On the very first day of its existence it appealed to the President 
for military protection. It was a lifeless thing, incapable of move- 
ment except when galvanized into action by the military power which 
created it. Here is the appeal: 

New Or LEANS, December 9, 1872. 
President GRANT: 


Having taken the oath of office and being in the possession of the gubernatorial 
oflice, it devolves upon me to urge the necessity of a faverable consideration of the 
request of the General Assembly as conveyed in the concurrent resolution of this 
day telegraphed to you, requesting the protection of the United States Govern- 
ment. Be pleased to send the necessary orders to General Emory. This secms 
to me a necessary measure of precaution, although all is quiet here, 

P. B. S. PINCHBACK, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Acting Governor of Louisiana. 


What do they want protection against—violence? Not at all, for he 
expressly declares “ ell is quiet here;” and on the next day he tele- 
graphs “I do not regard any outbreak imminent.” What is it, then, 
that causes these conspirators, in the very moment of their success, to 
tremble and tosend eight dispatches in one day urging the President 
to recognize them and to send the military of the United States to 
protect them? You will find the cause in the following dispatch. It 
seems that the ghost of the murdered legal government will not down 
at their bidding: - 

New ORLEANS, December 11, 1872. 


Hon. Georce H. WILLIAMS, ’ 
Attorney-General, Washington, District of Columbia: 


The Warmoith legislature are now in session at the city hall, in defiance of the 


restraining order of the court. 
S. B. PACKARD, 
United States Marshal. 


But what possible danger can possibly arise from the mere meeting 
of a body of men divested of all oflicial authority if “no outbreak is 
imminent ?” 
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The true danger is revealed in this dispatch, sent. on the same day 
NEW ORLEANS, December 11, 1872. 
President GRANT: 

Parties interested in the success of democratic party, particularly the New Or- 
leans Times, are making desperate efforts to array the people against us. Old citi- 
zeus are dragooned into an opposition they do not feel, and pressure is hourly crow- 
ing; our members are poor and edversaries are rich, and offers are made that are 
difienlt for them to withstand. There is danger that they will break our quorum. 
The delay in placing treops at disposal ef Governor Pinchback, in accordance with 
joint resolution of Monday, is disheartening our friends and cheering our enemies. 
Tf requisition of Legislature is complied with all difliculty will be dissipated, the 
party saved, and everything go on smoothly. If thisis done, the tide will be turned 
at once in our favor. The real underlying sentiment is with us if it can but be en- 
couraged. Governor Pinchback acting with great discretion, as is the Legislature, 
and they will so continue. 

JAS. F. CASEY, Collector. 

Well may this Federal collector characterize as “our quorum” 
this miserable contrivance that needs the presence of United States 
troops to prevent its dissolution from sheer imbecility and poverty. 

But, sir, the legal government of Louisiana, though disseized of 
its capital and deprived of its insignia of political authority, still 
asserts its existence and its right. In the name of justice to an out- 
raged people it lifts its voice in imploring invocation to the President 
at least to give their cause a fair hearing through the governor of 
their choice and a committee of a hundred of their best citizens. 
Here is the response they receive : 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Deceinber 13, 1872. 
Hon. Joun McEnery, New Orleans, Louisiana: 

Your visit with a hundred citizens will be unavailing so far as the President is 
concerned. His decision is made and will not be changed, and the sooner it is 
acquiesced in the sooncr good order and peace will be restored. 

GEO. H. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney-General, 

Sir, can anything be more imperial in its tone than this? The 
President’s decision is made and will not be changed! He does not 
want to hear from the people! Let them acquiesce in his decision. 
But, sir, they came in spite of this imperial ukase. An investigation 
in Congress began. The conspirators shrunk from the threatened 

exposure; they began to talk of a compromise with the government 
they had subverted—a compromise which promised at least peace and 
tranquillity to the State. But, sir, the idea was discountenanced. 
The following private dispatch was sent, and afterwards got into the 
papers: 
; WASHINGTON, February 26, 1873. 
T. W. DEKLYNE, Deputy United States Marshal: 

Tell Kellogg to keep his shirt on. His talk of a compromise only irritates author- 

ities. The only compromise is for members elected to go in and take their seats in 


the Legislature, and that excludes all contest. The McEnery government must be 
brokenup as soon as Congress adjourns. 


5. B. PACKARD. 

This command was obeyed to the letter. All thought of compro- 
mise was abandoned. After Congress adjourned “the McEnery gov- 
ernment was broken up” and dispersed by a brigade of metropolitan 
police backed by the United States troops. 

Mr. Speaker, the real issue pressing upon us for decision did not 
originate with this Louisiana case. It underlies our political system, 
aud in its results we are to find solved the great question of self-gov- 
ernment; not for the South alone, but for every part of the Union. I 
know, sir, that in the blind fight of factions the great peril is lost 
sight of in the presence of the evils that more immediately affect the 
contestants. But there is that involved in the real issue which is 
of infinitely greater importance than questions of races or the mate- 
rial interests of many generations. 

The antagonism of races, as to the cause of which I differ so widely 
from my friend from New York, [Mr. SMITH,] cannot last always. 
With thirty-seven millions of white people, increasing not only by the 
ordinary laws of population, but by the tides of immigration pouring 
in from Europe, to only four million of blacks continually falling off 
in its percentage of growth, with no supplies from any foreign sources, 
it does not call for a scientist to calculate how long it will take for 
the weaker and smaller race to disappear before the more populous 
and stronger. 

So, too, the prosperity of the South may be utterly destroyed, and 
with it nosmall part of that of the North, whose present distresses are 
in my opinion not so much due to the contraction or expansion of the 
currency, as to the rapid closing up of the North’s best market and the 
impoverishment of her best customers. But, sir, the land and climate 
of the South will still remain, and, long after we have passed into 
oblivion, her deep rich soil will respond to the wants of humanity, 
and the great Mississippi will bear whole continents in solution to 
the Gulf, depositing and creating wider and richer fields for cultiva- 
tion. 

But the people of the United States cannot afford to have destroyed 
the principles of constitutional government and representative liberty. 
I need not waste your time nor my strength in eulogies upon our politi- 
cal system. What it was previous to the late war we all recognize 
and rejoice over. What it is to be we cannot tell, for we are in the 
midst of one of those great political transitions in which a people, 
deceived by the retention of the form, are in danger of losing the 
substance of free government. Because their rights and liberty have 
to be won by bloody and violent struggles, it is difficult for them to 
realize that those very rights and liberties may silently disappear 
through the subtle, insidious usurpations of power and the unseen 


: | and covert 


emanate from an honest purpose and an honest conviction. 
doubt but the argument of the gentleman from Mississippi sprang 


of man. 





attacks of 


political chicanery and fraud. Yet such has 
been the history of the failure of republican institutions in all age: 
Were not this so, the wrongs, the usurpations, and the undisguised 


tyranny so forcibly depicted in the record L have just read were n 
possible. That which has happened to Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and South Carolina originates in an abuse of power tha 
applicable to Massachusetts, New York, or Ohio. The appeal I mak: 
for my own unfortunate section I make for the entire people of the 
United States. In what L have said I mean no assault upoi the char- 
acter of the President. It is the system which I protest, a system 
which is not merely centralizing all powers in the General Govern- 
ment, but is also permitting one department to usurp and hold them 
to the utter ruin of the other two. I deplore the acquiescence of 
Congress in these usurpations. 

There are in our Constitution important checks upon presidential 
power and ample and efficient means by which Congress can protect 
the States and people against the unconstitutional action of execu- 
tive administration. 

It is only the consent of Congress that makes it possible for the 
willof one man to wipe out all State authority, and with that author 
ity all vestige of free government. 


Louisiana Contested Election. 


SPEECH OF HON. P. B.S. PINCHBACK, 
* LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


0 


= 


June 8, 1874, 


On his right to a seat as Representative at large from the State of Louisiana, as 
against the claim of Hon. George EK. Sheridan. 


Mr. PINCHBACK, (contestant.) Mr. Speaker, | appear under great 


disadvantage, from the fact that I have not had an opportunity of 
acquiring that knowledge which would enable me to indulge in such 
high tlights of oratory as the distinguished gentleman who preceded 
me, 


The remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi —_ LAMAR | 


were expressed with a beauty and a power such as I have scarcely 


ever heard before; but his argument I came near saying was full of 
sophistry. 


I will not, however, be so harsh as that; but it was the 
more calculated to deceive, because it seemed to come from a spirit of 
conviction and of honesty. Sir, there is no argument so fraught with 
evil, so fraught with the power of deception, as that which seems to 
I have no 


from a heart as pure and as unsullied as was ever found in the breast 
I am willing to admit he religiously believed every sen- 
tence he uttered, but [ beg respectfully, notwithstanding, to differ 
from him in his premises as well as in his conclusions. 1 will take 
them up, however, later on in the discussion. 

I propose first to bring the House to the direet question at issue. 
You have not, Mr. Speaker, permitted us to express our opinions on 
this floor for a display of oratory, however entertaining such displays 
may be. I understand the House desires to get at some of the facts 
which underlie this question. 

What are these facts? If this report of the committee has shown 
the House any single thing, it is in the first instance that I am en- 
titled prima facie to a seat in this body. I am told by some of the 
best legal minds in this Capitol that it is a well-established rule in 
the House where the member has a prima facie right, that right holds 
good on its merits until it is overturned. 

But, I repeat, what are the facts? These gentlemen say I present 
myself before the House on credentials coming from myself as acting 
governor of Louisiana, and they go on to say myself and friends 
have shown a lack of interest in this case because we have not pre- 
pared the evidence to meet the case properly before the committee. 
They fail to recognize this other important fact of history that, after 
my election as Congressman at large, I was elected by the Legislature 
of Louisiana, which had been and still is recognized by the President of the 
United States through the Attorney-General as the legal Legislature 
of that State, to a seat in the United States Senate and have been 
and am now contending for a seat in that body. 

This fact, I am told, sir, has been used both in the committee and 
on the floor of this House to prejudice the House agains, the recogni- 
tion of my claim upon the flimsy, the false, and the absurd idea that 
lin some manner acted contrary to the dignity of this House when 
I saw fit to make application for a seat to which I had been chosen 
in the Senate of the United States and at the same time contest for 
a seat in this House. Why, sir, let me ask any republican member 
of this House or any democratic member whether if he had been in 
my position, elected on the 4th day of November to the Congress of 
the United States by a popular vote of his State, and his State had 
subsequently elected him to the Senate of the United States by what 
was recognized as the legal Legislature thereof, would he have done 
otherwise than I did; whether the gentleman would have been so 
patriotic and considered the dignity of this House so far above that 
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right prima facie toa seat in this House. L[ ask the House to preserve 
its consistency. Do not discriminate between citizens in Louisiana. 
I sav that if von refuse to accord me the prima faci rivht to the seat, 


you make * flesh of one and fish of another.” You cannot dodge this 
quesiion ys, io Col 
meet if. 

Sir, 1 demand simple justice. Iam not here as a beggar. I do not 
care so far as LT am personally concerned whether you give me my seat 
or not. IT will go back to my people and come here again ; but I tell 
you to preserve your own consistency. Do not make fish of me 
while you have made flesh of everybody else. 

My friend General Sheridan lays great stress on the assertion that 
Tran behind my ticket. How he arrives at that extraordinary con- 
clusion Lam ata loss toknow. Thecontrary will be seen by a glance 
at the Foreman returns, and I propose to make the Foreman returns 


up tace to face and teeth to teeth, and you must 


| the basis of my contest for the sake of argument, as the gentleman 


swears by those returns. Now I say that Iran ahead of every colored 


candidate on the republican ticket. That is a point that I am afraid 


mv astute friend overlooked. He has taken as the basis of his re- 
marks the returns of a board which he admits are of no account what- 


jever. He declares that the Lynch board had no authority whatever 


on Which to base any count. Well, I will not debate that question. 
1 take the returns of the Foreman board, and I will show that his 
assertion that I ran behind the ticket is false in every particular. 
Here is the condensed vote: 


PS 4. 5 |. 7 ek ae: enh eawenbebekinndé seus mika tanned oe 0, I7T3 
Antoin ee eee 
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Drown laid inten cue i diehiathnehudseaes Cache eek eee te kehs ines keee ee 
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of the Senate as to have said “T will not take the seat in t! vate 
] | tal t! f in the House? If this tlou Ss «cf ‘ Lol 
entienn f that char ‘ I am frank t ulmit that th I l 
‘ ‘ patriots than TF have found int Lrief litical 
ca | ead pted b sll t! e lam phat ed W i} 
ike tl t oflice they could obtain Andif it ow inthe foot 
mv illustrious predecessors I sup thie ttribute it 
characteristic which they are pleased to ascribe to our race, 
i ot being imitative, and say L hiave imply imitate lL them. Now, 
I do not believe there is a single member of this House who sit- 
uated as Twas would have acted in a sin! particular otherwise | 
tlian I have done as to this preference 
Mr. Sheridan comes before this House without any claim whatever. 
lie has not even a prima Jacre case I! has no authority before this 
Ilouse, on the admission of the committee itself, to show that he is 
‘ titled toa eat, exce pt eo Tar : the 1 wrt of the minoniyv woes 
lwhy? WI ir, the only au that he has brought her 
the language and by the admissions of the committee, is a certilt- 
ent from whom? kro ‘ Governor H. C. Warmotlh, which cet 
ite ¥ made. it appears. on the 4th day of December, when the 
report of the committee abu dant] ] that neo promulgation of 
the vote for Con rm men at large of the State had Looeeny dansncle until 
the tith dayof Decembes seven days thereafter. Now, L would like 
to know right here how Governor Warmoth obtained the « <traoradl- 
nary power OF ascertaning se ven days before the result was declared 
by the returning board the vote which Mr. Sheridan obtained. It 
appears to me that ris a problem which would pr le some of these 
t! nh here I would like to ask any member of this [louse com- 
i" if i ell-regulated State whether in your State anv man could 
foretell seven da before the return of your vote the exact number 
of votes you were to get as a member of this House? If the House | 
needed any evidence of the manifest tampering with these returns on 
which they base so much, I think it is found in the fact that Gov- 
ernor Warmoth gave this certificate se en days before the promulga- 


tion. with the exact result of the count of the votes Mr. Sheridan had 


received. Tsay. then. Mr. Sheridan has not even a valid certificate. 
If Governor Warmoth was the undisputed governor of Louisiana to- 
day, the certificate issued in that manner is illegal, null, and void. 
What isthe law of Louisiana, sir, upon that pot In the Digest of 
the Statutes of Louisiana, section 33, will be found this language: 

As soon as possible after the expiration of the time of making th: returns of the 
election of Repre ntatives in Congress, a certificate of the returns ot the clection 
! ch Representative shall be entered on record by the secretary of stat ~and 

neal by the overnor, and 1 copy thereof, subscri wal by said officers, shall be de 
lis el to ti per onse clected, and another copy transmitted tot liouse of Rep 
resentatives of the Congress of the United States, directed to the Clerk thereof 


That is the law, sir, It does not say that before the promulgation 
of the returns the governor is authorized to guess out the result and 
make a certificate for his men that they may run here ahead of the 
legal Representatives and get a prima facie case, as was done with 
indecent haste, it appears to me, in the case of Mr. Boseman, from 
the fifth district. 

But it is said that the governor shall give his certificate “as soon 
as possible” after the result of the election is ascertained. He has no 
choice; the duty is mandatory. And being inthe position of acting 
vovernor of Louisiana, when the time arrived I made out the certifi- 
cates of the returns of the several persons W ho had been elected to 
the Congress of the United States; and unfortunately I am afraid the 
duty devolved upon me of certifying to my own election. 

But let us see whether those certificates are worth anything or not. 
I have heard some gentlemen say that by reason of all the disturb- 
ances down there of which they had totake judicial cognizance these 
certificates are not worth anything. If that be the case, Lask by what 
authority do Mr. Morey and Mr. DARRALL sit upon the floor of this 
House? They hold the certificates of P. B.S. Pinchback, acting gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, which is the only evidence they have presented 
and upon which you speedily admitted them; and they sit here to-day 
With their seats uncontested. 

lt is urged that my certificate, by reason of the frregularitiescharged, 
does not carry withita prima facie right. I think the seating of those 
two gentlemen shows the absurdity of such reasoning, bechuse if it 
did not convey at least a prima facie right, how in the name of com- 
juon sense could the House seat Mr. Morry and Mr. DarraLu? But, 
sir, the House has gone further than this. On the 3d day of December, I 
think the second day of your session, a resolution was offered in this 
Hlouse to the effect that J. HALE Sypuer, LIONEL A. SHELDON, and 
. B.S. Pinchback be declared prima facie entitled to seats on this 
floor, and the House, on a vote taken by yeas and nays, by a very 
large majority declared that J. HALE SYPHER was entitled to a seat 
prima facie, The question had been divided, and swiftly following that 
vote came amotion that LIONEL A. SHELDON was also entitled to aseat 
prima facie, and both these gentlemen were seated. It must be re- 
membered right here, and it is important that republican members 
should take cognizance of the fact, that in seating Mr. SYPHER you 
seated what was considered the very worst case from the State of 
Louisiana, and I have heard several members declare that if Mr. 
SYPHER was elected, then the whole team waselected. You accorded 
that gentleman his seat on a prima facie right; I now propose to hold 
you to yourruling. If Mr. Sypwer and all the other members of the 
delegation are entitled to seats prima facie with precisely the same 
credentials presented by myself, there can be no question as to my 


This shows that I received 808 votes over every other colored man 
on the State ticket, and ran only about 1,000 behind Mr. Kellogg 
himself, 

Now, these are the returns the gentleman boasts of. I might add 
right here, since the gentleman took advantage of his position to 
give me a little poke in the ribs, that in every parish that I can- 
vassed I was assured by the white people that they would vote for 
me in preference to a carpet-bagger, that they knew I had an interest 
in the State, and would either vote for me or not vote at all; and 
instead of my running behind my ticket, it seems to me that he ought 
to have run behind his. 

But there are other reasons why the gentleman might be expected 
to run behind his ticket. His democracy, if indeed he has any—I do 
not know where he stands, although I have asked him several times— 
but his democracy was of such recent date that I do not think his 
friends had much respeet for it. I think he has rather been used by 
others. They knew that he was gifted with oratory, that he had the 
power of indulging in oratorical flights and of rounding his periods 
eloquently, and they placed him on their ticket for that purpose 
rather than for any merit he possessed. 

But there is another important point to which I want to call the 
attention of the House, and especially do I desire to appeal to the 
republican members in regard to it. The gentleman said he would 
make no partisan appeals. He might easily make that statement, 
because he has no partisan record. He has not been a consistent 
member of any party, and consequently he can make no partisan 
appeal. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have a clear and wnimpeached party record. 
From the first day when you clothed me with the right to vote to 
the present, I have voted at every election the straight republican 
ticket. And what is more than that, I have done that in Louisiana 
which few men have done in any portion of this country; I have 
shown on several occasions that I held party success above personal 
interest. I will introduce an incident in the party campaign of 1872 
in Louisiana that contirms this statement. You all remember the 
celebrated railroad race which was alluded to by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. SMitu.] How did that race come about? On that 
hangs a tale which, if I had time, I would like to tell. Right there 
will be found the cue to the whole of this contest. In the summet 
of 1872 the republican party was apparently hopelessly divided; two 
full tickets were in the field, headed respectively by William Pitt 
Kellogg and myself. No man in Louisiana will deny that my ticket 
was supported by a large number if not a majority of the republicans 
of that State, and yet for the sake of republican suecess, both in my 
State and the country, I agreed to terms of compromise among the 
contending republicans which necessitated the withdrawal of my 
candidacy for governor, It is always charged that I am not trust- 
worthy, not reliable, if I dare to complain of the bad faith of some 
of my republican associates; and any attempt to expose their pertidy 
is held to be a betrayal of the republican party. This class of men 
have made all kinds of assaults on me; they have paid public jour- 
nals, employed persons at heavy cost to write me down, and they 
have published papers in my own State to defame me; and if I eom- 
plain, they say that Iam trying to break up the republican party. If 
I strike a blow in defense of the colored man’s interest, they say I am 
false to the party. These insidious attacks have lost their force. | 
recognize the fact that L am a full-fledged American citizen, and from 
this day on I propose to do that which I conceive to be right, no 
matter whether it subserves republican or democratic interests, 
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My faith in the republican party is as strong as any man’s can be. 
Ihave given evidence of that fact. I gave evidence of it when I 
came down from the head of a ticket supported, I think, by a ma- 
jority of the republican voters in Louisiana for governor, and which 
was very forcibly alluded to by my friend, General Sheridan. In 
that I showed a spirit of concession and a desire for unity, harmony, 
and republican success which few men in this country had shown. 
| did not stop here, but I started out in the country to keep the re- 
publican party in the great national contest. The national republi- 
can committee seemed to think that my humble services would be 
available for some good, and they invited me to come North in time 
to take part in the campaign in Maine. I accepted their invitation, 
and made several speeches in the interest of the republican ticket in 
that State. On my return to New York I met Mr. Chandler, secre- 
tary of the national committee, and told him the condition of things 
in Louisiana. I said unless by some means the iniquitous registra- 
tion and election laws were stricken from the statute-books of Louisi- 
ana Governor Warmoth would count in tbe fusion ticket. He asked me 
how it could be saved, and I told him that there was but one way on 
earth; that was for me to take my life in my hands and start for 
New Orleans, and if I got there before Governor Warmoth I could 
save it. That is where the great railroad race came in. He asked 
me if I was willing to undertake it, and I said that I was willing to 
undertake anything that would save the republican party. I knew 
the dangers 1 should encounter, but was brave enough to risk it. My 
friend Warmoth, who is as full of tricks asa catisof lives, managed 
to get control of the telegraph and railroads, and anticipating that I 
would expect telegrams from Mr. Chandler, arranged at Canton, Mis- 
sissippi, an ingenious plan to defeat me. When the train stopped at 
that place the conductor awoke me from aslumber, and said ‘! There is 
a dispatch in the telegraph office for you.” I naturally rushed out of 
the car into the oflice for the telegram, presuming that the conductor 
would wait a moment for me. Upon entering the oflice the door was 
closed behind me and locked upon the outside—by the merest acci- 
dent, of course. By the time I got out of the oftice the cars were 
miles on their way, and I consequently foiled in my object. I ven- 
ture to say that had I been successful, Louisiana would bave had a 
fair election, and this case would not now be before this House, and 
much of the disgrace resting upon our State would have been averted. 

I now come back to the point I left, and to which I desire to claim 
the especial attention of the republican members of the House. I 
say that you have in every single instance recognized the certilicate 
which I present here as prima facie right to a seat on this tloor. I 
have been told by the best legal talent which I can command that 
the prima facie right carries with it all the merits of the case until 
overturned. Upon that ground I contend that I am entitled toa 
seat on the floor of this House. 

If the House shall vote to adopt the report of the majority of the 
committee, I have no complaint to make. I accept the report, and 
desire the fullest and completest examination into this whole ques- 
tion. Jam further strengthened in that desire because I find that 
the committee in their report use this language: 

If this case be remanded for further proof and be fully developed, the result, 


there is reason to believe, will either demonstrate that the Kellogg government is 


rightfully in power or will furnish the proof that it is a usurpation. 


I find much comfort in these words, for they are conclusive proof 
that the trouble in this contest rests upon the validity of the Kellogg 
government. 

I desire to know whether that government represents the majority 
of the voters of Louisiana or whether it is a usurpation? Therefore 
I am in favor of the report of the Committee on Elections. I would 
ask as a special favor to myself that that report be adopted. But in 
the mean time I contend that if you would be consistent, you must ac- 
cord me that prima facie right which you have accorded to every other 
member upon my certilicate. 

But if you are not satistied with my certificate, the committee has 
in its possession another certificate forwarded here by Governor Kel- 
logg, a certificate made from a transcript of the returns now on file 
in the office of the secretary of state. If you can find any such re- 
turns there in favor of my friend, Mr. Sheridan, and if he can get 
such a certificate, I will waive my right. But he has nowhere on tile 
any record of his election. 

Now, sir, I want to take up two or three points of the argument of 
the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. LamMar,] and 
I desire to say that I differ from him with reluctance, because I be- 
lieve, as I said before, that he was sincere in what he said. I know 
something of his record in his State. He bears the character of an 
honest, fair-minded southern gentleman, and Iam frank to admit that 
if there is any class of men on the face of the earth for whom I have 
great personal respect it is that class of gentlemen. Therefore I 
differ with him with a great deal of regret. 

The first point I purpose to notice is his statement that there is 
only a contest in twelve parishes. Of coursethat would strike many 
members as extraordinary. But I say to the republicans here that 
if they will turn to the records they will ascertain that these twelve 
or thirteen parishes are all strong republican parishes. You will 
not find any contest in democratic parishes, because if was not 
necessary in those parishes to cheat in order to get a democratic ma- 
j rity. But you will find that every one of the contested parishes is 
largely republican. They had to get up a contest, they had to get 
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up charges of fraud, they had to get up something of that kind to 
make up a democratic majority, or throw out the parish, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

Now, if you wish to have a fair statement, I ask you to turn to the 
record, I ask you to go over the records of Mr. Foreman and his eo} 
teagues ; and you will tind that every parish in which these gentle- 
men have failed to make reports or in which they contend there is a 
contest, has a large republican majority. I ask any republican on 
this floor whether this of itself ought not to be suflicient evidence of 
fraud. 

Another thing struck me as being very peculiar. The gentleman 
from Mississippi said that this report proposed to kill Sheridan, 
but did notintend to seat me. Now, Il can searcely conceive that that 
is correct, and yet I know from the remarks of gentlemen that I have 
heard—geutlemen probably who did not know me—that there is some 
kind of an undercurrent at work in this House. I heard one gentle- 
man say that he intended to vote against me; but I will not tell the 
House the reason he assigned, because it istooridiculous. But he as 
signed a very extraordinary reason why he proposed to vote against 
me and for Mr. Sheridan. 

I repeat, Lam not arraigning the committee, because it has don 
I want a fullinvestigation. But 1 do hope 
that no republican will for any reason allow himself to be prejudiced 
against admitting my claim at least on the prima faciecase. Tsay that 
to do so is unmanly and unjust, not only to me as an individual, but to 
the Stateof Louisiana. Itisunjust to Louisiana, because as long as 
these contests are kept up both here and in the Senate I am made the 
instrument by which the sovereign State of Louisiana is deprived at 
this crisis of her life of two votes in the national Congress. I pro 
test against it in the name of the whole people of Louisiana. I say 
that a speedy solution of these questions ought to be had without 
any respect to my personal inclinations. 

This House must not be biased by anything that may happen at 
the other end of the Capitol, and which in no way concerns the ques 
tion here. The question here is, ‘Am I entitled to a seat?” If so, 
it is the duty, [ take it, of republicans here to so declare and allow 
me to be admitted to represent Louisiana, or else let me go about my 
business. 

Gentlemen apparently fail to understand that Ihave some individ- 
ual rights in regard to this question. Such of them as have spent 
much time here know what it costs to live in the city of Washington. 
They know what it costs to travel on railroads unless you have a free 
pass, which I do not happen tohave; Inever have had one in my life, 
and I never expect to have one. There is something due to me as a 
humble individual, a citizen of this great country. I want you to de- 
termine this question upon its merits and in the interest of fairness 
and justice. LIhold that inasmuch as you have seated every other 
member from the State of Louisiana upon the self-same paper which 
I present, you are in justice compelled to seat me. 
some party fealty and some fair play. 

One other very important point was made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. He stated that no party can sustain the iniquity, the 
rascality, the corruption, and the fraud of the southern govern 
ments. Now, have the members of this Congress, have the people of 
this country, ever stopped to consider what was after all the true 
cause of all the evils that are now the subject of complaint in the 
South. I know not what is true of the other Southern States, but | 
can state here, without fear of contradiction, that in the State of 
Louisiana the responsibility is largely upon the democracy. I can 
show here by irrefutable facts that in the first election held under 
the reconstruction acts the democracy of Louisiana, entertaining the 
insane idea that Seymour and Blair could be elected, treated the 
reconstruction acts as a nullity, and in many portions of the State 
instigated and thrust forward the most ignorant colored men that 
could be found for election to the constitutional convention, with the 
view of making that convention a farce; and in order to make suc- 
cess certain they put no competing candidates in the field. Of course 
these men were elected, held seats in the convention, in which they 
voted with their friends. The constitution was framed, submitted 
to the pedple, and ratified. The illiterate men returned home suc 
cessful statesmen, and from that day to this nearly every man in 
Louisiana has felt himself every inch a statesman, and from this 
policy has arisen in a great degree the ignorance that has found its 
way into the public oftices of,our State. 

But that is not the worst of it. In many instances this policy has 
been resorted to by white republicans when they have found acolored 
man with intelligence, cultivation, and sagacity, that they disliked 
and desired fo destroy. The colored people have begun to understand 
this trick and to appreciate intelligence among their class, and to re- 
alize that they are held responsible for bad governments in the South; 
and I say if you will let them alone and only treat them with fair 
play, encourage them when they make an effort to do what is right, 
they will work out their own salvation. When they understand that 
all bad laws, all peculations, iniquities, frauds, and corruption which 
are charged upon these governments will at last be laid upon their 
shoulders and they will be held responsible for the same, in my judg- 
ment they will be swift to move in the right direction to rectify any 
wrongs which may exist by the selection of honest, intelligent, and 
competent men to administer the affairs of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, you will find the outcropping of this desire in Louisi- 
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You will not only find it there, but you will find it in 
‘Tennessee, in South Carolina, and wherever else in the South you may 
to push your What they require is that you 


choose 


ana to-day. 


ivestigations, 


shall encourage them in these landable eiforts toward reform. You 
hould be the first to encourage them to do what is right. Do not 
tell them to follow blindly after this man or that man or the other 


mwian. Jo not tell them that if they in the exercise of their rights 
dare to assert their manhood and elect from among their own people 
intelligent, honest, and capable men to fill a fair proportion of the 

it will destroy the republican party and lay them open to the 
ye of negroizing the South. I contended, Mr. Speaker, from the 

ery outset that republican interests would be advanced by honest 
vovernments in the Southern States as well as in the Northern States, 
and honest ge 
colored people understand you will hold them responsible for the 
and not the 
Gentlemen on the other 


yvernments in the South you will get just so soon as the 


elect. 
side have told us that the white people of 
the South accept the situation. I thought they had, at least I began 
to think they had, just before the last general election. It was be- 
lieved at that time that I was inclined to favor the liberal republican 
movement in Louisiana. These gentlemen then began to find out that 
| was not so bad as they had been in the habit of charging. They 
had prior to this alleged that I was a fire-brand, that I was corrupt, 
and that 1 was everything that was bad; just as they say about re- 
generally. But when they thought that I was inclined to 
democracy through the liberal republican party, and would accept a 
place on their ticket, the fusion convention of Louisiana tendered to 
me the unanimous nomination for Congress from the State at large on 
their ticket, the very place which was afterward given to General 
Sheridan. When they found that they could not get me, because I 
would not accept the position, not many days elapsed after this fail- 
ure to compromise before they were restored to their former opinion. 

Mr. SHERIDAN, (in his seat.) You wanted to be the leutenant- 
rovernol t 


Mr. PiNCHBACK. O, yes; 


sane, men they 


publicans 


Thad a hankering that way, but that 
the difficulty. I demanded the same representation for the 
colored people that they had on the republican ticket, but they 
could not see that; it would have interfered with their arrangement 
with Governor Warmoth to send him to the United States Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 ask you to look back over the political history of 
Louisiana for the last ten You will find that we have been 
in a most extraordinary condition, the last three of which have sub- 
jected me to much misrepresentation, aud I fear that the judgment 
of some of the members of this House has been affected by what 
they have heard in reference to me. Ido not blame them for it, if 
it be true. For notwithstanding I am a republican, working hard 
und earnestly always in the interests of the republican party, cer- 
tain men in Louisiana who claim to be republicans have insidiously 
labored to destroy my power and influence in my State. I have 
heen stabbed in the house of my friends. For two long years these 
men published a paper professedly republican, whose columns daily 
teemed with the vilest and bitterest denunciations of my character, 
only equaled, as L once told President Grant, by the New York Sun 
in its attacks upon him. The baneful influence of these assaults has 
overshadowed me in my contest in the Senate, and hangs like an 
ominous cloud over this body, and may prevent my obtaining a 
recognition prima facie to a seat upon the floor of this House. 

It is but another dastardly attempt on the part of these men to de- 
prive me of my right and the people of Lonisiana of a vote in this 
iiouse, beause [ am unwilling to be cheated by these false republi- 
cans, and too manly to be used as their tool. I shall not blame you. 

But I shall hold those false friends responsible at home, I have 
skirmished heretofore; [shall fight hereafter. I do not believe that 
you gentlemen will be biased by these reports, so far as your action 
upon this case is concerned, but they may affect your opinion of me 
asan individual, and I humbly beg your pardon if I have trespassed 
upon your time in introducing this personal feature. But when you 
consider the attitude I have been in for two years nearly—that I have 
been held up before the American people in amanner that two of your 
ablest and best men could not stand, still Llive. Iwill be pardoned I 
suppose for having made these personal references, for you know it is 
a trying ordeal for any man to pass when he is held up for two years 
before the Aimerican press, especially if he is an aspirant for office, 
and as in my case claiming a seat in thé Senate of the United States. 
You may be sure if he ever committed an indiscretion of any kind in 
all his life they will be certain to tind it out and hurl it at him greatly 
magnified, 

Mr. Speaker,I will treat my friend, Sheridan, lightly, but I could 
vive him a fearful rasping if lL were inclined. I have heard him make 
inost eloquent speeches in the interest of republicanism and on behalf 
of the poor and down-trodden in our State. He has made our rostrums 
ring with appeals on behalf of down-trodden humanity. But that was 
at atime when his interests were on our side, when his claims to a 
fat office were pending. Then he found that the poor and ignorant 
and helpless race needed the protecting arm of the Government. He 
did not complain then about Federal bayonets and Federal interfer- 
ence. I remember the time when he joined as heartily with me as 
did any black man in Louisiana in imploring Federal aid. I remem- 
ber the memorable contest known as the Carter fight, when my friend 
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came up valiantly to assist us in our attempts to keep off the forces 
of Colonel Carter and requesting Federal interference and aid; but at 
that time if was a matter which concerned his interest. And when | 
saw the extraordinary, position which he took in this House to-day, | 
was reminded of the ofd adage, that it makes a great difference whose 
ox was gored. But I could tell a tale here on my little friend—)but | 
know he is a clever little gentleman; I will let him off as lightly as 
he did me. ’ 

But there is one thing that he said that is really amusing. He gave 
you an argument of an hour and a quarter nearly, or of fully an hour, 
to show that you cannot attach any importance whatever to the return 
of the Lynch board, on the ground that they had no evidence before 
them of my election—that they had no returns; and he wound up 
his great rhetorical display by telling you he could not get the return 
and had to take the next best evidence. That is exactly what the 
Lynch board did. Mr. Warmoth had locked up the returns, and they 
made several and repeated efforts to get them. The Federal court 
was applied to to compel their production, but they were spirited off 
to New York or elsewhere, so as to prevent the Federal court getting 
them. And they had to do what Mr. Sheridan said was done in his 
case—they took the next best evidence. 

But I base my claim to a seat on this floor on higher grounds than 
that. Let me say I know more of these election frauds perhaps than 
any other man,excepting Warmoth and Blanchard, in Louisiana. 
When President Grant refused to treat with us at Long Branch, I was 
one of the delegation that visited him. I knew there was a solemn 
conclave of our side of the house held, and it was agreed that by fair 
means or foul we would defeat the Federal ticket in the State of 
Louisiana—at least the white part of the conclave agreed upon that. 
I had a good many friends under Warmoth in ofiice, and was comfort- 
ably honsed myself. I concluded that I would drive along with him 
until I conld get a convenient jumping-off place. I wanted also to 
see what his plans were, so as to be able to defeat them. O, I could 
tell you a tale that would harrow up your very soul. But you know 
enough of it without my telling you. The whole thing was a fraud; 
vet L venture to say that if there was any way on earth of getting at 
the facts, it would be found that the whole Kelloge ticket, including 
myself, were elected by 10,000 majority. But, Lrepeat, the whole thing 
was a fraud and aseries of rasealities. Look at the proceedings. Why, 
sir, they rode rough-shod over laws, constitution, people, and every- 
thing until they got to a Federal judge, and they would have ridden 
over him also if it had not been for the President and the Federal 
troops. 

Mr. Speaker, there are innumerable other points that I would like to 
touch upon; but I think the best thing I can do for the House and 
myself in this warm weather will be to quit. I think I have said 
enough either to save me or to dam me, and I submit the question 
to the House for its decision, and cheerfully await the result. 


Louisiana Contested Election. 


SPEECH OF TION. G. A. SHERIDAN, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8, 1874. 


On his right to a seat as Representative at large from the State of Louisiana, as 
against the claim of Hon. P. B.S. Pinchback. 

Mr. SHERIDAN, (the contestant.) Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor 
by being as brief as possible in my statement of this case, to show my 
gratitude tothis House forso promptly bringing before them for final 
adjudication the rights that are at issue here. When I first presented 
myself before this House, at the beginning of the session, I believed 
I held a certificate which prima facie entitled me to a seat upon this 
floor. The House, however. decided otherwise, and I was compelled 
to enter into a contest to prove my right to the seat I[claimed. 1 have 
succeeded in convincing the Committee on Elections unanimously 
that my competitor was not elected; I have sueceeded in convincing 
a minority of that committee that I was legally, lawfully, fairly elected 
to a seat upon this floor. 

I now propose to state my case to this Honse fully and fairly, so 
that every gentleman upon this floor may be able to vote intelligently 
upon it. I desire, however, before entering minutely into my case 
to state some propositions of a general nature which I think will 
enable this House to come to a conclusion upon this subject. And 
first I desire to remove from this House the impression which I know 
is general, that the black population of Louisiana is far in excess of 
the white population. According to the census of 1870 the black 
population of Louisiana was three hundred and sixty-four thousand, 
and the white population three hundred and sixty-two thousand. I 
desire further to remove from this Honse an impression sought to 
be made here by gentlemen who are sustaining the majority report 
that Governor Warmoth had anything whatever to do with this 
election in so far as the election related to his personal advancement. 
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It is true, as stated by the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Sypmer, ] 
that the liberal republican convention of the State did express their 
choice for him for the position of United States Senator, but imme- 
diately upon the fusion of the contlicting elements opposed to the 
republican party Governor Warmoth published a letter in all the 
papers of the city of New Orleans, declaring that he held no man who 
inight be elected to a seat either in the house or the senate as pledged 
to vote for him as United States Senator. 

Mr. Speaker, every man familiar with politics will concede that cer- 
tain elements are essential to party success; that organization is a 
prime requisite; that satisfaction with the leaders of the party, sat- 
isftaction with the action of their convention, satisfaction with the 
nominees of the party, are all essential to the full development of 
party strength. I maintain, sir, that in the contest of 1872 the re- 
publican party had none of these elements for a suecessful contest. 
‘The convention that gathered at Baton Rouge, that wing of the re- 
publican party known as the custom-house party, was opposed by 
another wing of the party headed by the gentleman who ran against 
me for Congressman at large, Mr. Pinchback. ‘The action of the Ba- 
ton Rouge convention, under the manipulations and intluence of Fed- 
eral office-holders, disgusted the people of the State, black and white 
alike. For three days they sat in convention considering the creden- 
tials of the men elected to it. Whole delegations were swept out of 
it for no other reason save this: that they would not pledge them- 
selves to vote for William P. K+! ogg as nominee for governor, and 
men were put in their places as proxies whose only claim to a seat in 
that convention was their pledge that they would support and vote 
for Mr. Kellogg as the nominee for governor. The Packard conven- 
tion, as it was known, was in direct opposition to the convention 
held and manipulated by that wing of the party that nominated Mr. 
Pinchback for governor. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, immediately after the adjournment of this 
custom-house convention a mass meeting was held in New Orleans, 
protesting against its action as anti-republican and infamous in 
character. The protest was signed by men prominent in that con- 
vention. Delegates were sent here to Washington, and the President 
of the United States was askec' to remove from power the Federal 
officers who had manipulated and controlled that convention purely 
in the interest of Mr. Kellogg. Again, sir, the nominees of that con- 
vention gave anything bunt satisfaction to the great mass of the repub- 
lican party. Mr. Kellogg, as nominee for governor, had no record as 
a republican in the State. He had come to New Orleans as the ap- 
pointee of Mr. Lincoln as collector of customs. Scarcely had the body 
of the great President felt the chill of death before this man became 
the firm friend and supporter of Andrew Johnson. He was a mem- 
ber of the convention called at Philadelphia in the interest of Mr. 
Johnson. He never returned to his republicanism until 1s, when 
the State went republican. It was well known that during his ad- 
ministration of the custom-house under Johnson no soldier of the 
Union could find a place within the walls of the granite building. 
No black man was found on the rolls, save here and there perhaps 
one to whom was given the most menial employment. It was known, 
too, that Mr. Kellogg had filled the custom-house with men elected 
to the first Legislature of Louisiana, who had pledged themselves to 
vote for him for United States Senator in consideration of the favor 
extended to them. Those of us who knew Mr. Kellogg well found 
little in his record to give us either faith in his political sagacity or 
contidence in his integrity. We had no faith in his veracity. Judged 
by their record, Ananias and his consort were shining examples of 
truth compared to Kellogg. It is on record, I believe, that they 
falsified only upon one occasion. It is nowhere upon record in Louis- 
iana that Mr. Kellogg ever told the truth. In fact he had no record 
before the people whose suffrages he claimed for veracity or fair deal- 
ing. He was like Sir Agrippa, “for profound and solid lying much 
renowned.” 

The candidate of that organization for auditor was unknown to the 
republican party. He had never in any way participated in the action 
of the party in previous years. Mr. Field, the candidate for attorney- 
general, had asingularly brief record. It consisted of the fact that 
upon the floor of this House he made an assault upon the Hon. WIL- 
LIAM D. KELLEY, armed with a deadly weapon, because that gentle- 
man dared to stand up here and say that Louisiana shonld never come 
back into this Union unless every black man in her borders was 
clothed with all the rights of a freeman. 

Again, there was no vital issue at stake. There was nothing to 
draw out the full foree and strength of the republican party, consist- 
ing as it did, nineteen-twentieths of it, of black men. The old ery 
that if they did not vote the republican ticket they would be re-en- 
slaved had lost its power. They knew full well that the grand ques- 
tion of their liberty had long ago been taken out from the jurisdiction 
of courts where lawyers plead and interplead out from the Halls 
of Congress where statesmen pondered and debated, and argued in a 
court where God was judge and surging armies were the advocates. 
They knew that forth from the tribunal of Omnipotence the decree 
had gone that in this broad land all men were free and equal, they 
knew that decree could not be reversed; that it was fixed and firm 
as are the hills and mountains of the earth upon their everlasting 
pillars. 

They were not a people oppressed and cast down. They were a 
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people who realized the grand fact that the sun was shining for them 
as for other men; that in answer to their toils the fields would yield 
up their harvests for them to garner; that the only barrier to their 
advancement was their own inability to achieve and maintain. They, 
far from being a people cast down and oppressed, were rather a 
people who had seized with joy their harps which for a century and 
more had hung in silence upon the willows that grew beside the streams 
of their Babylon, swept their strings and lifted up their voices in a 
song of praise and exultation grand and triumphant as the melody 
that of old burst from the lips of Moses and of Miriam: as with hands 
outstretched over the sea they thanked God for a nation redeemed 
and a people set free from their oppressors. Thousands of black men 
throughout our State owned property and paid taxes. 
much interested in good government as white men. 

The assertion has been repeatedly made that no black man in Louis 
lana voted against the republican ticket. Sir, that is false. Black men 
have reason, sense, and intelligence as well as other men. And where 
their vital interests are stricken down by bad legislation they are as 
quick to take the alarmas any other class of citizens. Tosay that black 
men follow party leadership unthinking and unquestioning is to 
declare them unfit for suffrage, is to give the argument to their op- 
ponents and those who oppose their right to vote in this country. 

If my statements are correct, the republican party was disorganized; 
it had no confidence in its leaders. It was dissatistied with the action 
of its convention; the nominees of that convention were unpopu- 
lar. There was no great issue at stake to develop the full party 
strength. 

How was it upon the other hand? White men and black men alike 
in our State were dissatisfied with the course of the government, and 
were determined to make an ettort fora better government. Various 
and conflicting interests were harmonized. <A ticket was nominated 
with a democrat for governor, a liberal republican for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and the other officers upon the State ticket were equally 
divided. Upon that basis the people went into the contest. They 
were anxious to take from the hands of the men who controlled that 
government the power which they wielded not for the advancement 
and prosperity of the State, but for their own advancement and 
prosperity. They were a class of people whose sole duty seemed to 
be to malign the people of the State at home and misrepresent thei 
abroad. 

Good men of all parties wished to crush these men out ; they wished 
to take from them the power to carry into effeet doctrines which it 
pushed to their legitimate conclusions would have made unholy the 
very ground where Louisiana’s dead sons were sleeping, would have 
radely torn from the widow and orphan the tribute of respect they 
sought to place upon the grave of husband and father, would have 
stilled the laughter of little children and hushed into silence the 
voices of the birds that sung in the groves of the land. 

Sir, there is a vast difference between the republicanism of the 
North and the republicanism of Louisiana. Republicanism in the 
North means love, hope, prosperity, and advancement ; if means jus- 
tice to all men, black and white alike. With us in Louisiana repub- 
licanism means decay and destruction and the utter wiping out of all 
the interests of our great Commonwealth. 

Just look at it fora moment. The republican party went into power 
in 1868, and the State then had a debt of $14,000,000, In 1872 the 
State had an absolute debt of $25,000,000, and a contingent liability 
of $15,000,000. During that time Governor Warmoth had vetoed 
bills passed by that Legislature making appropriations aggregating 
$42,000,000. So that but for those vetoes the debt in Ls72 would have 
amounted to $27,000,000. 

Taxation when the republican party took control in Louisiana was 
thirty-seven and a half cents on $100. In 1872 it had risen to $2.15. 
The Legislature had granted giant monopolies. Day by day they 
had imposed new burdens upon commerce until scarcely a vesse! 
folded its sails in the harbor of New Orleans, and desolation reigned 
supreme where of old the busy hum and throb of commerce were 
heard. Do you wonder that the people of that State groaned under 
these burdens? Do you wonder that they combined for the over- 
throw of a government that had bronght upon them such disasters 
as these? I ask you, men of New England, 1 ask you, men of the 
Middle States, yon men of the giant West, how long would such 
a condition of things be tolerated in the States from which you come ¢ 
Would not the people rise in their might and grandeur and sweep 
from existence so completely that its name would never be heard of 
again (or if heard of, only spoken of with scorn and contempt) a 
party that should bring such misfortune upon the people of your sec- 
tion of the country ? 

The men of Louisiana differ in no respect from the men of other 
States, and as men in any other State would dothey did. They placed 
in nomination the best men to be found in the various parishes of the 
State for the Legislature. They rigidly excluded democrats who hac 
in any manner been identified with the corruption of past legislation. 
They placed upon their State ticket three democrats, one colored man, 
two unquestioned republicans. They made a thorough and effective 
canvass of the State; mass meetings, at which thousands of black and 
white people gathered, were addressed by the ablest men in the State. 
Louisiana never before saw such a canvass. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, 
if ever men on earth had reason to work hard for success the men of 
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Zouisiana had. They hoped to check the corruption that was destroy- 
ine the State, | oye d to make the waste place glad again with har- 
vests. hoped to rehabilitate Louisiana and place her once more with 


unclouded brow amony her sister States. The canvass closed, the 
election was held, votes were cast, the returns were made in accord- 
with law aud trai pitted to the custody of thu person charged 
law w ith receiving and preserviny them. Those returns show 

i It received a majority of 10,614 votes. 
Well, sir, strange as it may seem, there are some things not disputed 
itl Louisianacontest. It is not denied that Loulsiana was aState 


In72; that she was « mipetent mn all re spects to hold an election; 


that an election was held; that returns were made out; that they 


ere duly transmitted to the governor, who by law was their custo- 


‘ » Noneof these things are denied. The returns of that election 
iow my election as Representative at Jarge by 10,614 votes. 
Under the law of Louisiana the only basis upon which any board 
of return can estimate the votes cast for any candidate is the returns 
themselves. The Lynch board solemnly under oath declared that 


they did not have those returns ln bore thre ll. They were thie relore 


utterly incompetent to decide who was or was not elected, 


But it is seid the supreme court of Louisiana has decided the Lynch 
board to be the leval board. So it has: but the supreme court ot 
louisiana has never decided that the Lynch board had before it com 


peftent testimony in the shape of returns upon which to base a cal- 
culation or make a certainty of the election of any man who ran in 
172. 

Much is said of Governor Warmoth’s signature of a new election 
law. Under the constitution of our State he had the right to do as 
headid. Jlisright had been aflirmed by the supreme court of the State 


4} | . } 
i the celebrated S] 


tughter-house case. Judge Dibble was appointed 
judge of the eighth distriet court, under a law signed by the gov- 
ernor, after the Legislature of Louisiana had adjourned. I place no 
tress Whatever upoon the action of these various returning boards. 
fhe question before this House is not of returning boards, not of 


Lyneches or Lonygstreets or Llerons, not of De Feriets or Formans or 
Mitchells. The simple question is, whom do the returns show to have 
been elected in Louisiana as Congressinan at large by the votes of 


the people upon the 4th of November, 1372? 

fhe Lyoch board had noreturns before them. How, then, did they 
make up any vote for Mr. Pinchback ? They simply waited until the 
returns canvassed by the De Feriet board had been promulgated by the 

rvernor, and taking those returns as a basis they figured out their 
whole ticket elected. Let me call attention to the facts. 

Look at the testimony of John Lynch, president of this famous 

Lynch returning board. He swears (page 144, Senate report) that 
his board had returns from United States supervisors and aflidavits 
of individuals—evidence unknown to the laws of Louisiana; swears 
(page 145) that his board did not have even the above evidence from 
all the parishes of the State ; swears (page 14", Senate report) that the 
returns from United States supervisors were often very incomplete ; 
swears (page 149) that this board did not havestatements of supervisors 
from half the parishes of the State; swears (same page) that his 
hoard took statements of individuals as to votes cast at certain polls 
without even requiring them to swear to such statements; swears 
(page 150) that his board declared results in parishes from which 
they had no statements or returns of any kind whatsoever; swears 
(powe 158, Senate report) that in many parishes his board estimated 
the vote at what they thought it ought to be and so declared it ; swears 
page 164, Senate report) that the returns of United States super- 
visors, Which they relied upon as evidence of votes cast, were signed 
hy only one of the supervisors, and that one invariably a republican ; 
swears (page 165) that his board counted votes which had never been 
polled at all. 

Longstreet, another member of the board, swears the same. 

The te stimony ot George kK. Bovee, another member of the board, is 
to the same effect. 

The returns showed my election by 10,614 majority. By what pro- 
cess Was the Lynch board enabled to destroy my majority of 10,614 
and give my opponent a large majority overme? By a process utterly 
unknown to the laws governing elections, but familiar to schools, the 
process of addition and subtraction. There are tifteen parishes in 
the State in which the returns, as made by the Lynch board in my 
ease, differ from the legal returns. Let us examine these parishes one 
by one. In Avoyelles the Lynch board take 509 votes from me and 
add them to my opponent. Certainly a simple and effective way of 
securing him a majority. In Caddo they strike 1,139 votes from the 
number cast for me; in De Soto 643 votes are taken from me and 444 
aided to my opponent’s vote. In Natchitoches my entire vote is dis- 
tllowed and 609 votes given to Mr. Pinchback. In Rapides 910 votes 
are taken from me and 757 added to the votes cast for my opponent. 
In Saint Helena 264 votes are stricken out for me and 155 added to 
the vote of my opponent. In Saint Mary 333 are taken from me and 
160 added to Pinehback. In Union I lose 824. In Vermillion 420 are 
taken from me; but, strange to say, none are added for my opponent’s 
henetit. This omission, however, is quickly remedied in East Baton 
Rouge by taking 422 from me and piously adding 1,611 to my oppo- 
nent, In Webster I lose 404 and my opponent has 204 given to help 
him along. In Morehouse an addition of 268 is made to the vote cast 
for Mr. Pinchback. Plaquemines adds 1,076 to Mr. Pinchback. In 
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Bossier I lose my entire vote, and Mr. Pinchback has added to his 
nee dy side 596 votes. 

Pinchback presents himself before this House with a certificate. A 
certificate signed by whom?) Signed by himself as acting governor of 
Louisiana. How came he acting governor of Louisiana? By virtue of 
the impeachment of Governor Warmoth. Who impeached Governor 
Warmoth? The Legislature of Louisiana? No, sir; butaLegislatm 
created by the injunction of a Federal court organized in accordance 
with the terms of that injunction, in a building filled with United 
States soldiers, within whose portals no man was permitted to ente: 
unless hisname was found in that injunction, or he was the well-known 
partisan and supporter of the usurpation. The Legislature that im- 
peached Governor Warmoth and gave Pinchback power to sign him- 
self as “acting governor of Louisiana,” derived none of its power, 
none of its authority. from the people of Louisiana. It sprang full- 
armed, with all its deadly power for wrong, from the corrupt brain 
of a United States judge who, fresh from his haunts of infamy and 
shame, recking with the stench and fumes of midnight debauchery, 
with the kisses of harlots yet warm on his lips and the music of their 
wanton songs lingering in his ears, sheltering himself behind the 
robes of his high office, dared, in violation of an express provision 
of the very law under which he claimed jurisdiction, to issue a decree 
creating a Legislature for the people of Louisiana, and invoking the 
unwilling bayonets of the United States to save it from the fury of 
an outraged and insulted people. 

This, sir, was the Legislature which gave my competitor the right 
and power to sign himself “acting governor of Louisiana” and certify 
to his election to this body. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, what was done in Louisiana in the winter of 
1872 could not have been done in the North. If it had been at- 
tempted the rocks and the trees would have cried out against it. 
The very streams would have burst asunder the icy barriers which 
bound them and gone surging through this land chanting a solemn 
sequiem for the dead Republic. If it had been attempted in Massa- 
chusetts, within sight of Bunker Hill, the mighty mass of granite 
which crowns its summit, trembling with indignation from turret to 
foundation-stone, would have reeled from its broad base, carrying 
destruction swift and sure to the impious one who dared in the nine 
teenth century, in the face of American civilization, strike a blow so 
deadly at the liberties its giant shaft was reared to commemorate. 

It is pleasant in these days of disaster, pleasant when from every 
quarter of this Republic comes the ery that men are forgetting in 
their selfish purposes the common good of the country, to see a ger 
tleman like my competitor, so willing to sink all considerations of 
personal character in order that he may serve his constituents. So 
abiding is this feeling in his heart, so desirous is he of serving his 
constituents, that he to-day holds credentials to both ends of this 
Capitol, and has been hovering over us all winter up to the present 
time, undecided where he would light. He holds his credentials as 
Senator of the United States. He has been making his contest be- 
fore that body, has been making it for six long months for a seat. 
and at the same time he has kept up a fire on me here, resolving if he 
should lose his chance there why then he would come over here. He 
is bound to serve his constituents some way. Not only that, but he 
goes still further. He is willing to take both salaries and spend them 
if need be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Lynch board could not declare my opponent 
elected. 

First. The Lynch board could not declare my opponent elected be- 
cause they had no returns upon which to act. 

Second. Supposing the Lynch board to have heen in possession of 
lawful returns of the election, they would have violated the clear 
provisions of the law under which the election was held in every 
case where they added a vote to the number returned as cast for my 
opponent or deducted votes from the number cast for me. 

Third. Supposing the Lynch board to have had in their possession 
the legal returns, they were not in possession of the evidence required 
by section 29 of the law under which they were acting by which they 
could determine fraud; therefore, in declaring frauds to have been 
committed, they would have acted upon evidence unknown to the 
laws of the State. 

Fourth. Had the Lynch board been in possession of evidence re- 
quired by law to prove fraud, under the law they would have been 
compelled to throw out all votes cast where fraud had vitiated the 
election. By throwing out the votes cast for me and retaining in the 
same precinct those cast for my opponent, they would clearly have 
violated section 55 of the law governing the election of 1872. 

Fifth. If the Lynch board had been in possession of the lawful re- 
turns they would have violated the law of the State in counting for 
my opponents as votes cast the ex parte affidavits of individuals. Such 
a proceeding is utterly unknown to the laws of Lonisiana and not 
justified by the enforcement act of Congress, under which they claim 
authority for their high-handed proceeding. 

Sixth. Conceding to the Lynch board the right to count affidavits 
as votes, they were limited to counting affidavits wherein it was 
alleged the party making the statement was deprived of the right 
to register or vote on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. (Enforcement act, section 23.) None of the affidavits 
counted by the Lynch board for my opponent contained this, the only allega- 
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tion that would give them validity, even under (so far as members of Con- 
gress are concerned) a forced construction of the enforcement act. 

Seventh. Had the Lynch board been in possession of the lawful 
returns, they would under the laws of the State have been compelled 
to declare me elected, leaving to my opponent the task of proving to 
this House, the only tribunal that has final and absolute jurisdiction 
in the matter, that my election was the result of fraud. Such, gen- 
tlemen, briefly stated, are the claims my opponent has to a seat upon 
this floor. 

In face of the facts I have stated Mr. Pinchback comes here and 
asks that he be seated upon his certificate; and he asks this in the 
face of the fact that upon the very evidence he asks you to seat 
him upon here he has thus far been rejected in the Senate. In the 
face of the report of the Election Committee unanimously declaring 
him not entitled to a seat, in face of all this, he still claims a seat 
here. 

I want to say a word now about frands in Louisiana. I want to 
call your attention, however, to one single thing in connection with 
those frauds. ‘There is no question but there was frand practiced in 
Louisiana in connection with this last election—not a particle of 
doubt about it. But is it not a singular fact, if it be true that these 
gigantic frauds were perpetrated, that no man in the State of Louis- 
iana, With the courts all in the hands of Kellogg, has been arraigned 
for this frand? The only case that has been tried is the case of Baton 
Rouge, where it is alleged that stupendous frauds were enacted. The 
parties arraigned before Judge Durell upon that charge were dis- 
missed because of want of evidence. When brought before the court 
there was no evidé@nce showing fraud. 

The question of seating me upon this floor is not a party question. 
It rises high above mere questions of party. It is the question of 
whether a State in this Union is entitled to a Representative upon 
this floor. It is made a party question only by men whose caue is, 
weak, who see the shadow of their political downfall close upon them, 
and who for the sake of maintaining themselves in power yet a little 
longer raise this ery that you hear ringing through this House time 
after time about the necessity of standing by the party organization. 
No party, be it republican or democratic, can afford to override the 
plain dictates of justice when they are called upon to decide between 
contlicting claimants. 

I desire now to say a word, Mr. Speaker, personal to myself ; purely 
so. Ishould not have uttered these words were it not that I know 
that an attempt has been made upon the part of some gentlemen 
from Louisiana seated here, not by the judgment, but by the suf 
ferance of this House, who have sought to create an impression that | 
had allied myself to people who were hostile to the authority of the 
United States Government in Louisiana, and that I was in fact dis- 
loyal to the Government myself. Mr. Speaker, L yield to no man upon 
this floor or elsewhere in my loyalty to this Government or in my de- 
votion to its institutions. And, sir, my lesson of loyalty wasnot learned 
at home. My devotion to this Union was not proved in dressing-gown 


and slippers, surrounded by wife and children, and the comforts of 


peace. IL learned my lesson of loyalty in the camp, on the march 
among the mountains and beside the streams of the South. I proved 
my devotion to this Government as many a man before me proved his, 
in the ranks of the Army, upon the field of conflict, in the days when 
this continent shook beneath the tread of contending hosts, in times 
when the air was filled with the tempest of battle, in the hours when 
Death rode sublime upon the clouds of war, and the chivalry of the 
North and South alike went down before the sweep of his terrible 
arm. 

The people I represent are not disloyal. Never in the history of 
this world has so little of turmoil and commotion followed civil war 
asin our own country. For a century and a half the fair face of 
England was crimsoned with the blood that flowed in the contest be- 
tween the Norman barons and the people of that island. Eight cen- 
turies of English rule has not yet stilled the voice of rebellion in 
Ireland. Scotland, though often defeated, has not until recent times 
yielded to the will of England. In France, since the days when the 
mailed band of Charles Martel fell in destruction among the throng- 
ing Saracens at Tours and Poitiers, the land has been filled with re- 
sistance to the authority of established government. Even in the 
days of her grandeur, the days when the crown of iron rested on the 
brow of Charlemagne, the days when crafty Richelieu held sway, 
the days when Louis the Grand sat upon the throne, the land felt the 
shock of rebellious provinces. 
beneath the dome of the Invalides, the mighty soldier under whose reign 
the eagles of France swept with their wings the summits of the Alps 
and shadowed Europe from the Seine to far beyond the frozen Vis- 
tula, even he was only able to hold his empire together and partially 
lush the voice raised against his authority. 

Light years have passed since the close of our civil war. The peo- 
ple of the South lost all in that great contest. Since the war the en- 
tire philosophy of their Government has undergone a change. A race 
of men that for near a century had been their serfs, made so by the 
common Constitution of the land, their right to hold them as such 
decided unquestioned by the highest tribunal of the nation, have been 
raised to political and civilequality withthem. I care not how strong 
a republican a man may be, hecannot but confess that the people of the 
South have suffered much from bad government in the last few years ; 





| from the house of bondave ;: it 





Even the great ruler who to-day sleeps | 


vet during all this time the people ef the South have not raised t 
hand in rebellion against the Government ‘ft 
upon the record of my State. 
Away with the ery that Louisiana or the South is disloyal; it is 
the ery of men who can only live by keeping it before the people. 
It is not from the hearts of men who fought rebellion down that this 
cry comes, not from the men who at Gettysburgh, in the Wilderness, 
upon the hillsof Vicksburg¢h, the mountains of Georgia, and the slopes 
of Mission Ridge, rolled in resistless columns 
the South, does this ery of treason come. No demand that punish- 
ment shall be meted out to the South comes from them. In their 
hearts no hate is found; brave themselves, they yield willing tribute 
to the valor of their old-time foes. Monrning for their dead, they re- 
spect the South because they too mourn the loss of gallant sons. 
Sir, this is not the spirit that animatesthe people of the great North. 
This spirit of hate that these men breathe tinds no resting-place 
among the people of New England or the people of the Northwest. 
This spirit of hate and vengeance is not the spirit which animated 
the brave men and fair women of this great city, who but a day ago, 
on yonder sacred heights of Arlington, paid their tributes of respect 
and love to valor, nor asked whether the grave their offerings beauti 
tied held within its icy arms one who wore the Federal blue or one 
who died in gray. Itis not the spirit of hate and vengeance that 
pervades in this country; but it is a spirit of love and devotion and 
good will and good wishes to the suffering and struggling people ot 
the South. Thank God, only here and there in this broad land we 
find men who for selfish ends and sordid purposes seek to mislead the 
people of the North as to the hopes and aspirations of the people of 
the South. They are men who forget that in presence of the dead 
the eye of anger should lose its baleful tire, and fill with the warm 
and holy light of kindness. They are the men who forget that ven 
geance should doff its casque of steel, take off its shoes of mail, and 
tread with reverent footsteps and uncovered head beside the graves 
where brave men sleep. They are the men who forget that while if 
is possible to crush the armies and bury the banners of a people, it is 
not possible toentomb their memories. 


lreir 
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> noact of disloyally stand 


against the armies ot 


Memory, sir, is & monarch 
who holds unbounded sway in enchanted realms, and when he waves 
his mighty wand bolts and bars and all the contrivances of human 
ingenuity to stay his progress are of no avail. At his behest all that 
is vyrand or beautiful or worth recalling in the history of a people, 
marching with noiseless footsteps to music unheard of mortal ears, 
sweeps by his throne in grand procession, 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the time has about arrived when 
demacogues, black and white alike, should cease to arraign the re 
publican party for its want of fidelity to the interests of the black 
men of this country. Sir, the republican party has lifted them up 
has clothed them in the garments of 
freemen ; it has given them all the rights of citizens. They stand, as 


|} my eloquent friend from Mississippi has well said, before the people 


of this country clothed with every right that yon and [ possess. The 
republican party has advanced therm in a decade toa position that it 
has taken the Anglo-Saxon race centuries of blood and turmoil and 
strife to achieve. ‘The time has come when they should cease to re- 
proach that party for lack of fidelity to their interests. 

Mr. Speaker, if our crime against this race and people has been great, 
so too has been ourexpiation. We have paid the judgments recorded 
against us in the tribunals on high, principal and interest, with the 
richest currency that ever yet flowed through an empire—a nation’s 
blood. Six hundred thousand braves scattered from the hills of Ver 
mont southward to the Rio grande, and from Maine westward to the 
Gate of Gold, bear witness to us, as they will to the generations who 
shall follow, of the bloody sweat and agony through which this na- 
tion passed in its effort to right a wrong. 

Let it not be written, let it not go down in history, that we struck 
chains from the limbs of four millions of black people only to bind 
them upon the limbs of eight millio white people. I believe that 
the black race of this country should have every right that we 
But I do not believe they should have any more. Not for 
them, as has been the case in Louisiana, should armies be invoked to 
destroy the sanctity of the ballot and silence the voice of the peo- 
ple. Not under the pretense that it is for their elevation should eight 
million people, in whose hearts to-day throbs the same blood that 
throbs in yours and mine, be made to pass under the yoke and be 
smitten with thongs—all the law gives for their equality. But their 
supremacy, if supremacy they achieve, shou*l be the result of his 
own etforts, not enforced by Federal bayonets. Armies if reed be to 
sustain them in their rights, but no armies to sanctify their wrongs 
and give them force of law. 

I am admonished by the clock that I have but a few moments left, 
and I will conclude briefly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Cussna.) 
fifteen minntes left. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. So far as Mr. Pinchback’s claim to a seat on this 
floor is concerned, first, there is great doubt of the legality of the 
Lynch board, even under the decision of the court; second, there 
no doubt whatever that they lacked all the elements necessary to 
make a legal and legitimate return. The majority of the Lynch board 
admit that their canvass was utterly in defiance of the laws of Lonis- 


iana. Well may the Committee on Elections unanimously agree that 


pe SSESS,. 


The gentleman has 








: Mr. Pinechback is not entitled to a seat on this floor. 
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Whatever this House may do With me I shall be content. It is for 


course, therefore, that the House will reject Mr. Pinchback’s claim to | you tosay which claim, mine or that of my competitor, is paramount, 


eat whatever they do with mine. 

Now, so far as I am concerned, it is not denied 

lirst. That an election was held in November, 1872, in Louisiana. 

Second. That peace and quiet reigned throughout the State on the 
day of election. 

Third. That returns of the election were duly made out and trans- 
mitted to Governor Warmoth, lawfully their custodian. 

Fourth. That such returns were the ouly legal evidence of the elec- 
tion of any otheer, 

i think I have in my argument established the following facts: 

Virst. That Warmoth received the returns of the election of 1572. 

Second. That those returns show my election by 10,614 majority. 

‘Third. That no such frauds as alk ue ad were perp. trated in the elee- 
tion of 1-72 

lourth. That if 
elected, 


the frauds alleged were committed, I am still 

Fifth. That but forthe unwarranted and grossly illegal interference 

of Judge Durell in Louisiana no question would have been raised as 
* to the fact of my election. 

Sixth. That the races are equally divided in Louisiana, and that 
just grounds exist for believing many colored men voted the fusion 
ticket, 

Seventh. That owing to bitter quarrels among leading members of 
the republican party, its organization and efliciency were destroyed. 

Kighth. That the nominees of the republican convention were ob- 
noxious to the great masses of the party and deservedly unpopular. 

Ninth. That under the circumstances existing in 1572 the defeat of 
the republican party was the legitimate result of their dissensions 
and corruption, 

Mr. Speaker, if this House decide Iam not entitled to my seat they 
doso in the face of such facts as these, namely : conceding,.as you must, 

that the returns of an election are the only means of deciding who is 
elected, it appears 

Virst. That Governor Warmoth had in his possession the election 
returns of 1872; 

second, That he was lawfully entitled to their custody ; 

Third. That as governor he certitied to my election asCongressman 
at large by a majority of 10,614 votes; 

fourth. That he delivered the returns of the election of 1872 to the 
De Feriet board, believing it to be the only legal board in existence; 

Fifth. That the De Feriet board in turn delivered the returns of the 
lection of 1872 to the Forman board, whom they regarded as their 
vilimate SuCCeSSOrs 5 

Sixth. That the Forman board finished the canvass begun by the 
De Feriet board, and declared under oath that 1 was elected Con- 
yressman at large from Louisiana by a majority of 10,614 votes, thus 
aflirming the correctness of the governor’scertilicate issued tome; and, 

Seventh. That the original returns of the election of 1872 from 
every ward, poll, precinct, and parish in Louisiana, save six, were 
before the Senate investigating committee, and examined and com- 
pared with the tabulation of the Forman board, and that tabulation 
wimitted to be a correct summing up of the returns before the com- 
mittee by all the parties to the contest, inelnding Mr. Pinchback, 
who was in effect a party to the contest from the fact that upon the 
result of that investigation depended his title to a seat in the United 
States Senate to which he claimed to have been elected. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are some of the facts in my case, and yet in face 
of such facts a majority of the committee to whom my case was re- 
ferred ask you to declare me not entitled to a seat upon this floor, 
because, forsooth, these facts are set forth in the case of the United 
States against Louisiana, instead of a case bearing the title of “ Pinch- 
back rs. Sheridan ;” 


e 
} 
if 


there is no other reason alleged against seating 
me. The evidence is not suflicient,” and why ? 
nical errors are alleged. 

Mr. Speaker, law was made to advance, not bar, the footsteps of 
justice, Yet this committee, arming itself with a sword called tech- 
nicality, strikes justice prostrate, and asks this House tocry amen tothe 
unholy murder. Sir, a fact is always a fact immutable as God, and 
no clouds charged with passion should be allowed to dim the splendor 
of its changeless face. 

[ appeal to you to shield the people I represent from the outrage 
and insult your rejection of the claim I make in their behalf would 
cause to fall upon them. 

| appeal to the Representatives upon this floor of that party at 
whose behest a million men left their homes and marched through 
lire and tempest, battle, pestilence, and death to secure justice and 
udvanece humanity not to cloud the splendor of its mighty record not to 
tarnish the greatness of its name by refusing justice to the people of 
w Stote their valor saved to this Republic. 

Now, IL claim that this report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Senate should be considered in settling this question 
between Mr. Pinechback and myself. The Committee on Elections 
consider it unimpeachable when they want to show I am not elected 
ut when it leans toward showing that I am elected, then it becomes 
extremely unreliable. That is not a fair way of treating this testi- 
mony. If it is good to show that Mr. Pinchback is not elected it is 
good to show that I am elected. 


Because some tech- 


which is based on the best evidence. And it is for you to decide 
whether he or I shall occupy a seat on this floor. 

If you decide against me it will not weaken my faith in this Gov- 
ernment. I shall still hope some voice more eloquent than mine wil] 
bring this House of Representatives to a consideration of the facts 
involved in this Louisiana contest. If you seat me I shall be grate- 
ful, becanse it will be evidence to my people in Louisiana they still 
have a voice here. 

lor myself Iask nothing. I speak for Louisiana. I claim for her 
the justice which is her birth-right. Clothed in the garments of woe, 
bending her qneenly head in sorrow, suffering such oppression as never 
before fell to the lot of any State in the Union, she yet maintains her 
faith in the Federal compact, her belief in the justice of this great 
nation. Weak and tottering as she is, her hand would be among the 
lirst to seize the sword if war’s alarm were sounded in the land; if 
danger threatened, side by side, shoulder to shoulder, the men who live 
beneath her tropic skies would march with the men of the North in 
defense of this nation’s honor. 

I ask such judgment at your hands as I am entitled to expect. I 
ask no republican votes because I have been a republican. I ask no 
democratic votes because I have in the last election afliliated with 
the democracy. I simply ask you shall do the people of Louisiana 
justice in the person of the representative they have sent here. 
Whatever shall be my fate, as I have already said, I shall be content. 
I shall not lose faith in my land. I shall still be thankful that out of 
the fiery ordeal of war this nation has come triumphant; thankful 
that the bow which spans our sky to-day gives promise of perpetual 
peace ; glad to believe that— 


No more the thirsty etrance of this soil 

Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood ; 
No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces: those opposed eyes, 

Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 

And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual, well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way; and:be no more opposed 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies: 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed kuife, 

No more shall cut his master, 


After the call of the previous question Mr. Smirn, of New York, 
yielded tive minutes to Mr. Sheridan to reply to Mr. Pinchback. 

Mr. SHERIDAN, Mr. Speaker, I simply desire in the five minutes 
allotted me by the kindness of the chairman of the committee to 
call attention again to the fact that the question before this House is 
not what any returning board may or may not have done in this 
Louisiana contest. The fact is patent to every man who has listened 
to this discussion, or who is at all familiar with the events that have 
occurred in Louisiana during the last two years, that the returning 
boards are in such a mixed-up condition that no man can tell which 
was and which was not the legal board. The question resolves 
itself simply into this: What do the returns of the election show ? 
Did the Lynch board have any returns before them? The Lynch 
board swear they did not have any returns. Were there returns 
made? It is conceded that returns were made. What did those re- 
turns show? They showed my election by 10,614 majority. Was 
there fraud sufficient to overturn that majority? Concede to Mr. 
Pinechback all the frauds he claims and I am still elected. The ques- 
tion, then, before the House rises above the question of returning 
boards, above Lynch and Warmoth and Longstreet and everybody 
else ; it is the question of the right of eight hundred thousand people 
to representation on this floor. I present a claim before you, based 
upon the returns of the election. And my friend presents a claim 
before you, based on the dictum of the Lynch board, which he him- 
self acknowledges were not in possession of returns. 

He holds this House to its consistency. He says you must not make 
flesh of one and fowl of the other. He says that you have made flesh 
of Mr. SYPHER, and that therefore you must make fleshof him. God 
knows you do not want any more such flesh as Mr. SYPHER here. If 
you made flesh in that case you made a mistake, and there is no reason 
why you should make the same mistake in the case of my friend, Mr. 
Pinchback. 

The republican party will live, and the democratic party will live, 
whether you seat Mr. Pinchback or seat me on this floor; that does 
not depend upon our being seated or unseated. I say that under any? 
circumstances you may choose to invent, save the actual taking of tho» 
Lynch board returns, I am elected. Give Mr. Pinchback the repub- 
lican vote and me the democratic vote of 1870 in these parishes and I 
am elected. Put the returns of the Lynch board in the disputed 
parishes in place of the returnsof the Foreman board, and I amelected. 
Throw out the disputed parishes altogether and I am elected. There 
were 120,000 undisputed votes cast in that State, and of them I have 
a majority. As the judgment of the committee is that both certili- 


cates are worthless, thus it would seem to me to be but fair and hon- 
est that the man having the best showing should be entitled to the 
seat on this floor, leaving to the other the right of contest. 
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Fire-Alarm Telegraph. 


Vn a x + r 
SPEECH OF HON. ELI PERRY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 17, 12:74. 
On the bill for the rebuilding of the fire-alarm telegraph system in use in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. PERRY. Mr. Speaker, as one of the sub-cominittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom this bill was re- 
ferred, I desire to make a few remarksin its favor, setting forth the 
necessity for rebuilding the fire-alarm telegraph in the District of 
Columbia. 

The following extracts of reports from the superintendent of the 
fire-alarm telegraph to his excellency the governor, also the report 
of the fire commissioner and chief engineer of the District, will show 
its present condition : 





OFFICE FIRE-ALARM TELEGRAPH, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1873. 
To his Excellency H.D. Cooke, Governor, and the honorable Legislature of the Dis 
trict of Columrna: 

In reporting the condition and wants of the fire-alarm telegraph, I feel it my 
duty to call your attention to the necessity of building anew all the lines within 
the city of Washington. The great conflagrations of Chicago and Boston are still 
fresh in the memory of all, and serve to admonish us that every precaution ought 
to be adopted to prevent the occurrence of a similar disaster in our own beautiful 
city. 

The fire telegraph of this city was erected nine years ago, when the state of the 
art in this branch of telegraphy ws in its infancy, and therefore I need scarcely tell 
you that the instruments in use here are of the most primitive character, and in 
comparison with the later inventions are quite worthless. The lines, owing to the 
combined chemical and atmospheric action upon them, are rapidly becoming untit 
for use. The joints, which were never soldered, are so canned that itis with dilfi 
culty that acircuit can be maintained. Lines not more than ten miles in length 
show a resistance equal to seventy miles of good wire properly put up. 

The only way to remedy the defective lines is to rebuild; and this, in my judg 
ment, cannot be longer deferred without great jeopardy to the lives and property 
of our citizens. And while rebuilding, the lines ought to be so extended as to 
become available for giving prompt alarms from every part of the city. 

The old-time “ crank-boxes,”’ upon which we rely in great part for our alarms, incom 
parison with the signal-boxes now in use by all the other great cities in the Union, are 
entirely unfit for the purpose and ought to be discontinued at once by substituting 
the latest improved automatic instruments. In no other way can the system of 
telegraphic alarms be made reliable. There are fifty-five of these crank-boxes now 
in use in Washington City. 

To supply this city properly with alarm stations, about one hundred boxes are 
necessary. I most respectfully suggest, therefore, that authority be given by the 
Legislature to erect new telegraph lines throughout the city of Washington, and 
that not less than one hundred new automatic boxes be purchased for this city, and 
that an addition of five or six boxes be made to the Georgetown cireuit, and that 
all the crank-boxes now in use be retired as soon as new ones can be erected to take 
their place. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
HENRY R. MILES 
Superintendent Fire-alarin Telegraph. 


{Extract from the report of the board of fire commissioners of the District of 

Columbia on the condition and wants of the fire-alarm telegraph, May, 1873.) 

One of the most pressing needs of our department is the reconstruction and ex- 
tension of the fire-alarm telegraph. Saving of valuable time by the use of the elec- 
tric fire-alarm effects the rescue of millions of dollars’ worth of valuable property 
from the flames every year; without it the best organized force is comparatively 
ineflicient; with it the usefulness of the department is increased in a ratio which 
makes the expense insignificant in comparison. Our city was one of the first 
to adopt the fire-alarm telegraph, but that was many years ago, and now a large 
portion of the most valuable property in Washington and Georgetown is outside 
the limits of the area guarded by the wires. This may result at any time in a dis- 
astrous conflagration. Worse than that is the fact that the area covered by the sys 
tem is very inefliciently protected, and misplaced contidence in the alarm-boxes 
may lead to worse results even than the absence of the telegraph. 

As stated above, Washington adopted the electric fire-alarm many years ago, and 
the now old-fashioned crank-boxes furnished us (then the best in use) are not al 
ways reliable. An alarm turned in from them by ignorant, careless, or reckless 
hands may strike the wrong number and mislead the firemen, thus wasting instead 
of saving time. The wires, too, have been so long in use that they have become 
unreliable in transmitting signals, and are subject to frequent breaks. 

Then, too, numerous complaints are made by citizens of the unpleasant humming 
of the wires attached to their residences, while the work of detectin zs and remedy- 
ing the imperfections in the wires is made much more difficult and expensive when 
they are thus attached. There should be new wires on poles,-reaching every sec- 
tion of the two District cities, with a sufficient number of alarm-boxes to make them 
convenient to all our residents; also, two or three additional bell-strikers, which 
may be heard everywhere in the District. The old crank-boxes should be replaced 
with the latest improved boxes, which are certain in transmission, no matter how 
ignorant or careless the person turning in the alarm may be. 

In this connection we respectfully refer you for further information to the accom 
panying report of the chief engineer and the superintendent of the fire-alarm tele- 
graph. Both of these officers enlarge upon the necessity for the work, and urgently 
recommend it. A careful estimate of the cost by the superintendent of fire-alarm 
telegraph is also submitted herewith ; and while the total may seem large, yet it 
should be remembered that a failure to signal one fire, or the turning in of a 
wrong number by these old boxes, by which the department is misled, might cost 
our citizens ten times the amount required to do the needed work. 








[Extract from the report of the chief engineer of the fire department in regard to 
the fire-alarm telegraph. } 

It must be apparent to all that the etliciency of the fire department depends in 
great measure upon the fire-alarm telegraph, I therefore beg leave to call your favor- 
able attention to the necessity of enlarging and improving the fire telegraph, as rec- 
ommended by the superintendent. The small supply of the latest improved auto- 
matic boxes now in use in this city and in Georgetown have proved so entirely relia. 
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ble and satisfactory since their a loption as to 1 no doubt whatever of their 


superiority, and by contrast exhibits the utter worthlessness of the old erank-boxes 
Low li use, 


MARTIN CRONIN 

Chief Engineer Fire Department, District ef Columbia. 
A year has elapsed since the above reports were written. Meanwhile 
the condition of the wires has become worse, and hence the argument 
in favor of rebuildimg is more forcible now than then. A reliable 
tire-alarm telegraph is the mainspring, so to speak, of an eflicient 
tiredepartment. As well might acity dispense with steam-engines for 
the purpose of subduing a tire, as to be without a telegraph to signal 
the alarms; and that signal should be in every respect reliable. The 
city of Washington, the nation’s capital, is to-day almost without 
the much-needed fire-alarm telegraph. 


> 


Mr. Speaker, ought this to be so in a city like Washington, with its 
numerous Government buildings and no tire-alarm to point the way 
to the firemen in order that they may subdue the flames and protect 
the property of the Government and its citizens?) Shall we deny them 
this important apparatus by which the department is linked togethet 
and enabled to discharge its usefulness? I hope not. 

A little more than ten years ago, when the system of fire-alarm tel 
egraph was in its infancy, the city of Washington, moved by the spirit 
of enterprise, adopted and put in active service their present system, 
and to its efticiency the citizens of the capital and the General Gov 
ernment owe in great part their preservation from contlagrations sim 
ilar to the devastations visited upon many other cities within our 
land. But its day of usefulness is now past; the city has so far out 
grown the circumference of the telegraph that not more than one-halt 
the present area is at all protected, and indeed the character of the 
instruments employed are so far behind the present state of the art 
as to make it a matter of wonder that the persons in charge of the 
oftice can make the system work at all. To remedy the defects of the 
present system and to give ample protection to theentire city, the local 
authorities of the District determined about a year ago to construct 
a new fire-alarm telegraph, and to that endthe Legislative Assembly 
made an appropriation of $45,000, and required in the act that one 
hundred new signal-boxes should be procured for the city together 
with an entire outfit of ofiice and engine-house instruments, the proper 
distribution of which will require about one hundred and fifty miles 
of wire. After advertising extensively for proposals it was found 
that only about half that work could be accomplished for the money 
appropriated, and hence nothing has been done, 

At an early day of the present session of Congress a bill to aid in 
the construction of a fire-alarm telegraph in the District of Colum 
bia was introduced and referred to the Committee on Publie Build 
ings and Grounds. The sub-committee having the bill in charge 
made diligent inquiry of the heads of the different Departments of 
the United States Government whether such protection as this bill 
provides for the public buildings in this District is really needed. 
These inquiries have been attirmatively answered in every case. 

During the ten years which have elapsed since the city of Washing 
ton inaugurated the fire-alarm telegraph, the General Government, 
equally with the resident citizens, has enjoyed free of charge the un 
restricted use of the telegraph—never having paid a dollar toward 
its erection, aid, or maintenance. And now that the old system is 
worn out and since a new, better, and more extensive system must be 
supplied for the protection of life and property, it is but an act of 


justice that the United States Government should pay an equal share 


of the expense. 

Mr. Speaker, every Government building in the District and all 
the valuable archives of the nation are in a greater or less degrée 
exposed to destruction by fire. And how, sir, ean protection be 
afforded more readily and cheaply than by aiding the District au- 
thorities in building a reliable fire-alarm telegraph ? 

This bill in conjunction with the act of the local Legislature of the 
District provides for the erection of one hundred and twenty signal- 
boxes, twenty of which shall be placed in and for the use of the pub- 
lic buildings in the District at such points as the engineer in charge 
shall designate. While the percentage of signal-boxes which the Gov 
ernment is to have for its share may seem disproportionate to the re- 
spective sums to be paid for by each government, yet it must be 
borne in mind that the signal-boxes are but a small percentage of the 
cost of constructing an entire system, and that the local government 
pays all expense of repairs and manipulating the telegraph when 
built. Sothat, leaving out of view the legal obligations which might 
be urged in support of the bill, equity steps in and says that one 
half is not any greater sum than the Government ought to pay, since 
itis to receive an equal benefit from the telegraph when erected. 

To sum up the whole subject in a few words: The old lines or wire 
now in use have become worthless, and should be replaced as soon as 
practicable with new material. The signal-boxes and all the office 
instruments are badly worn and not reliable in case of an alarm, and 
entirely out of date, and should be thrown aside and new and more 
improved instruments substituted. Only about one-half the present 
area of the city is at all protected by the present limits of the tel: 
graph, and hence the lines ought to be extended so as to afford equal 
protection to all the inhabitants, and to do this will require a large 
outlay of money. 

The Government buildings need and ought to have the most ample 
protection, and this can be most economically and effectually secured 
by aiding the District of Columbia in constructing a reliable system 
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of the latest and most approved fire-alarm telegraph to be obtained | who were honorably discharged for any CATISE, either during the war or at the clo 
- as a . } h will be 7 lv s afeguard to | thereof, and the surviving widows of such officers and men. And no test-oath of 
| this country—a telegraph which wi © not only a sateguare | loyalty to the United States, for or on account of anything done during the late 
life and property, but one which wili reflect credit and bestow a4 | war between the States, shall be required to entitle said officers or men, or the 
lasting honor upon the capital of a great and prosperous nation. | widows of either, to the provisions of this act, and no other oath than that to sup 
Mr. Speaker, if my time would permit Il would like to refer to the port the Constitution of the 1 nited States, except to establish the proof of identity 
ns leds Gaee one ad in oar and service, as now required by existing law. 
report of the board of fire commissioners, which —_ ow = - Sec. 2. That pensions under this act shall be at the rate of eight dollars a mont) 
hearing. Suflice it to say that the report speaks for itself and and shall be paid to the persons entitled thereto from and after the passage of 1] 
every member on this floor must see the linportance of the reconstruc- | act, and for and during their natural lives: Provided, That no person who is now 
ia nd extension of the fire-alarm telegraph in this city. I ask, | Teceiving a pension from the United States at the rate of eight dollars per mont 
mt a = oe oe - ; : shall be entitled to the provisions of this act. 
rif the great conflagrations of Chicago and Boston are not still 
fresh in the memory of all, and should serve to admonish us that It is not my purpose to treat of all the causes that led to and p o- 
every precantion ought to be adopted to prevent the occurrence of a | voked that war. It wiil be sufficient for my purpose to say that Texas 
milar disaster at the eapital of the nation, where millions upon before herindependence in 1836 was a partof Mexico. And although 
millions of property relies upon its safety from destruction by fire of she had established her nationality and had maintained it for ten 
a well-regulated and efficient fire department ? years, yet during that time she was almost constantly engaged in 
Mr. Speaker, as an old fireman, the best way, in my experience, is to | warfare with the Mexicans, Mexico had never lost sight of this rich 
vive all the facilities required by a well-re gulated fire department, | province, had never abandoned her intention of reconquering and 
nd such a department I understand existshere, with this one ex- | reducing it again to possession. The forces of the two countries were 
ception, and that is the much-needed want of a reliable fire-alarm | very unequal, — Pexas then had about two hundred thousand inhabit- 
telegraph. Let us therefore extend the aid required by this bill and | ants, and Mexico nearly eight millions. The boundaries of Texas 
all will berieht. The firemen encouraged, the citizens gratified, and | were unsettled, her resources small, and her expenses of separate 
their property well guarded will be the result, and the evil that now | government necessarily great. Besides all this she was in open hos- 
exists will be remedied, tility to Mexico with forces actually in the field to maintain her author- 
ity. Henceit wasobvious that she by annexation to the United States 
would shift the responsibility upon the General Government of set- 
tling the question of boundary and giving her protection on the 
frontier, as well as relieve her of the crushing weight of carrying on 
Soldiers of the Mexican War. | a war and a separate government at the same time. But the strong- 
npniaieenmsin | est reason was that she was to enter the family of States on an equal 
- . ~ ¥ footing with the others, and to have arepublican form of govern- 
(‘pmns 1 ‘ PR | . . ’ > . © 
SI iD ai | l ( I: | I ( YN ° \\ a, | | iD ik N )( »N ; ment like that which she had created for herself. 
OF TEXAS On the 29th day of December, 1845, when she formally became a 
: ’ State of the Union, the United States by that act was bound to atford 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, her protection. And Texas being engaged in war with Mexico at the 
ee date of annexation, the direction of the war was merely transferred 
June 9, 1574, from Texas to the United States. The incorporation of Texas into 
O bill (IL. R. No. 2403) to grant pensions to the soldiers of the Mexican war. | the Union was regarded by Mexico as sufficient cause for war, and a 
Mr. HERNDON. Mr. Speaker, I propose to offer some remarks on declaration of war on the part of Mexico soon followed. And to meet 
the bill now pending before the House to grant pensions to the sol- | this announcement of hostilities against the General Government the 
diers and sailors who enlisted in the Mexican war. And in order to | @¢! of 13th May, 12°46, and the acts supplemental thereto, mentioned 
more accurately understand the provisions of the measure I will here | 1 the bill, were passed, and under which a large military and naval 
road the bill itesif: force were called out. Large bodies of troops were rapidly mustered 
is the Federal Government early adopted the policy of rewarding its sol into service and marched into Mexico, which became the seat of the 
As ea ederi rov me earl mioptesr ‘ oley oO ey ding 2 30 } ; 
‘ ii sailors who periled their lives in the military and naval service to save war, . . 
t ie of the Re public with donations out of the public domain and by mone ved It is not my purpose to speak here of the glorious victories that 
pan te which policy has n steadily — red to as wine, just ane haemo, crowned ourarms at Monterey, Buena Vista, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, 
d whereas the soldiers ¢ sailors the ‘ a var o S46 anc “47 sutieres . . ar. . . : . 
red ble Sodehion amie ie Soaphe at oa and e S iealaalane siete and by - | Churubusco, ¢ hapultepec, city of Mexico, and other fields. History 
nee, valor and indomitable energy vanquished their foes and brought victory | has done ample justice to the bravery, discipline, magnanimity, and 
rarms ina mannerso glorious as to deserve well of their country; and whereas | gallantry of our troops on those occasions, and has built for them a 
fruits of the Mexican war resulted in adding an immense area of rich territory | pponument that will long survive the noble actors in those scenes. 
to our public domain, out of which new States have been carved and others are yet scans hi alwavs bor 1 caer é : : 
>in milded, be des a mineral wealth that has not only riven great impetus to, but Americans lave a Ways orne themselves gallantly on the field ol 
has enlarged and diversified the industry and commerce of, the western continent; | battle, and during no war that has occurred in our history did they 
ind whereas more than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the termination of | win greater glory for themselves or sustain the national honor more 
1 said war, and the soldiers and sailors who fought its battles and won its victo- proudly. I prefer to leave the individual acts of the brave soldiers 
ries are growing old and passing otf the stage of action, and very many of the sur a . ° . . . 
vors by reason of the late war and for other causes are poor and destitute, and for and their battalions in the hands of those who were eve-witnesses 
their meritorious public services deserve the friendly assistance and protection of | Of their daring feats, and who have already celebrated their praise 
that Government for which they offered their lives: “Therefore ae in poetry and song. They not only did enough to live in history, but 
> t ) e Senate ne Ne Repr ntatives o ie United States o ce . . . . : . 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of K t ft ited States of | to deserve the lasting gratitude of their countrymen. 
America in Congress assembled, That the soldiers and sailors who were mustered . ° . | ; Tess 
to the military and naval service of the United States in the war with Mexico I wish to notice first the number of and composition of the troops 
nder the act of Congress approved May 13, 1846, or the acts supplemental to or | that were enlisted in that war, and then trace some of the results that 
amendatory ther of, Be, ond they are - reby, declare 4 ~ be onttiied he vaosine a| followed the war, or rather the fruits of their victories. I will here 
“ Sit reo 5 Ss é « > ‘ ’ 4 ’ , s “~ a J . _ »o 
a sat aioe ted io hes e on acai dene 3 flee x er ya submit a table show Ins the aggregate of the regulars and volunteers 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privat s of the military and naval forces employed during the war, W ith their average duration of service and 
of the United States who were mustered into the service in the Mexican war, and casualties incident to each force. 
General view of the subjects of inquiry, showing the aggregate of the requlars and volunteers employed during the war, with their average duration of 
; service, and the casualties incident to each description of force. 
Forces employed | | 
i . r la . 
and mustered | Discharges. Deaths. — d in 
Into service. | pallic, | 
—____—— . a nei saa mai . satiate leans a 
a |e Ie i— ae | | Total killed | | |s¥ | | | 
2 | #4 5 = be Killed in | Died of | +O%™ Sheu psa a 
. i fe 7 = © | battle wounds and diedof | Ordinary. > | | 
= oo tae Ee i a: | = | 
S SOT bi Lae ie pepe Ee | | 
= = 35 . == eo = v 
+ eR SEL | 2 en a laloe 3 |s| 
E-n e lm lew "2 | | | =i] | oo S|is 
¢ | = my ~ Som i. : ‘. “a =—ise san = = 4 
Of i; as =. 1 | a | &4 m= | n ls | z = tis . 2 | oo | S| 2 
- i gs x lim it _ S a > . = is = a 5 | oi = 
f | Eo © = 7s iy 'S| gd |S] a] 6 d |5/] ga as |/&Se| 6 ¢ em lem | ¢ 
‘ Pm > 1S |e | & = glalEla| & lal & S| Hele | &\/e| z 
PA ° an = | = Sie | = = ry = = ~ 
4 < = ~~» if | 4 Cl A SOlalo!] a |O] a <5 1S aildasiRei A 
: Pres Rey PES eee HER peo FRO BE is. a ee ce i antl nes St Da 
Old establishment ...........- 15, 736 26 1,561) 1, 782 373 3,716) 41 422; 22 307 63 729) 49) 2 574) 139) 3,554) 118) 1,685) 1,803) 37) 2,247 
Additional force.......... 11, 186 15 12 767 1l4 8Y3 5 62 5 71 10 133) 36) 2,055) 30) 2,264) 36 236 272} 92 602 
Aggregate of regular Army ...... 6, ORR. ccecs 1,573 2, 549 435 4,609) 46 424 27) 378 73 862) 8&5 4,629) 169) 5,818 154) 1,921) 2,075) 129) 2 #49 
VOLUNTEER FORCI ou | 
Goneral staff............. GU ccucniaicgebitia dine 7 Se TF arsed iiiicaieam le ss ae saat - 
Regiments and corps ............ 73, 260 10 | 50,573) 7,200) 1,969) 9,169) 46 467|....1 100 46 567| (*) | *6, 256) 192) 7,061) 129) 1, 189) 1, 318) 279) 3, 876 
. hina = Te hill al a ack mail ae eel. dae eo pry Be  perees pee al or? pee 
Acg. regular and volunteer forces Bee, Se ecansosns o2, 140) 9, 749) 2, 503 13, 825) 3 951, 27) 478) ~ 1, 429) 101) 10, ”" 361) 12, 896, 283) a 3, 393) 456) 6, 725 
} | } | | | j | | | | j 
. ie sg i shear pbialbaiaiien Riana sable Bid selects ceed Regie lide Aacidenssestep Raids Rntaenseied 
* In the reports of the deaths of volunteers of ordinary diseases, officers are not discriminated. 
} 
p 
4 
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It appears from this table that in May, 1846, at the commencement | total addition to thi 
of hostilities, our old establishment consisted of all arms of the serv- 
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1 
S est 


ablishment was 11,734. I willa 
tabular statement, showing in detail the volunteer ferce in each 
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i sO SU 


























ice, 15,736, and this force was increased by 11,186 soldiers and 548 | arm of the service, the casualties, and the number mustered out of 
marines, aggregating a regular Army of 27,470, and showing that the | service. 
General recapitulation—volunteer service. 
we pare bee Pe a a an 
| Mustered into service, 
} and joined and re- | | | Deaths. | Mustered out of service. 
cruited since muster. | | 
| | ' | 
elelole TT 21 
| @ n a SS | 2 | a 
_- - = o . { pee Fs 
a = 3 3 = : 
aT ~ = A = 3 ; & j ~ 
Description of force. 8 | & @ 2. <i ~ a | e 3 
- oa ge ~ > a = + 
ie. ow £3 = | 1&4 | 3 ‘ 
- 1S} 6 2S te | <3 | | = ot 
| | | — 7 tes al 5S | ot > 
> ~ S as S a | eS | h | 3s t 
at Ss 2 == S » | &@ lew} & | §& 3 
13/514 1) Se e a |=3s| & | s ‘ 
6 | & 8 | | 8 3s |2 | S | ¢ | § . 
S 3 & | 2 = s : | 5 * 
4 4 5 1 Oo a i’i 6 | A | c > 
Whole mounted force.................--. i a le Se ea tie 19.7 197 740 | 16,147 | 16, 887 38 1,674) 113 1, 094 225 758 | 12, 645 13, 403 
We BE BONO occ sees cccciccsedececcessasscesescesesvecs ia il 0} 1,079 1, 129 | 2 % 1 | 7 114 | 51 R93 Rf 
We RE I BORGO nn cece ys anece dsp ceeresvaness ccsescecesscs 53.9 | 589] 2341 | 52,903 | 55.244] 239] 7.399] 493] 5.287/ 3.477! 2318 | 33.978 | 38 
Total number of three, six, twelve months’, and war volunteers, | | | 
oh se sam ecbanetas nGnbeenee -| 79.7 rir! 3,131 | 70,129 | 73,260 | 279 9,169 | *607 | 6,408 | 3,876} 3,127 | 47, 446 0) 
| | | | | 
* Of this number (six hundred and seven) fifty are commissioned officers. See statement D, page 34, in which, under the head “ Re« apitulation,” the States are des 
ignated, and the losses in battle in the respective volunteer regiments specified. 
Ta R. JONES, Adjutant-General 

Wak DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, Washington, December 3, 1849. 

From this table it will beseen that the whole number of volunteers | and volunteers, was 100,454, and the total land force in service at the 
mustered into the service from May, 1246, was 73,260; of which | time of the reduction of the war establishment in July, 1848, was as 
16,°87 were mounted men, 1,129 artillery, and 55,244 infantry, including | follows: 

3,131 commissioned officers. Reculars: 

But it will no doubt be considered by many that there should be | Commissioned officers........ 2.22.2... 22. 222 e eee eee cece nee neceneeees 1, 338 
a large deduction from this force, that is of troops who volunteered | 4u-comumissioned otlicers and men ........-------22+.eeeee seen cece ee ees 22, G99 
and were received as three months’ and six months’ troops, and the hecanein somstere 24 033 
number that were called out neither by the authority of the War De- PRE - 

» o » * ° 7 9 Voluntee rs: 
partment nor the act of May 13, 1246. In this class the three months’ | Commissioned officers. ..... , 1, 527 
avd six months’ men, two regiments of twelve months’ men from | Non-commissioned officers and men....................--.22eeeeeeeeeeeceee 21, 590 
Ohio and Missouri, and one company from Iowa are embraced, . : 
amounting in all to 14,448; of which 2,778 not being required to SEO POND. wo woe neeneceronee os 7 


proceed to the seat of war were discharged a few days after being 
mustered into the service. If this force should be deducted from the 
aggregate mustered into service, 73,200, the force enrolled under the 
act of May 13, 1°46, and the fifth section of the act of March 3, 1847, 
which authorizes the President to accept the services of “individual 
volunteers” to fill vacancies, &c., there will remain 58,512 oflicers and 
men. This would be an act of great injustice, as will be seen by a 
short examination of the statistics of the three and six months’ men. 
The strength of three months’ men when mustered into service was 
1,390, and when discharged, 1,269; being a loss of 121. Discharged 
hefore their term of service expired, 82; of which, 3 for disability ; 
deaths, 18; ordinary, 8; killed in battle and died of wounds, 10; and 
desertions, 22. The six months’ men were actually held in service 
three months, and numbered when mustered into service 11,211, and 
when discharged, 9,620; loss, 1,591. Discharged before expiration of 
term, 825, of which 370 were for disability; deaths, 127; ordinary, 
107; killed in battle and died of wounds, 6; accidental, 14; deser- 
tions, 524. 

While itis apparent that these troops did not suffer all the hard- 
ships and losses that troops of longer service did, yet it is equally 
apparent that they were actually in battle, and sutiered in killed and 
wounded and by death fromsickness. They were ready, willing, and 
did expose themselves to all the hardships and risks incident to a 
soldier’s life during their term of service. Where should the line be 
drawn? Arethey to take nothing for their service?) They volunteered 
with as high notions of patriotism no doubt as any soldier of the 
Army, and bore themselves as gallantly on the field, and laid down 
their lives as cherfully. It matters not that they were not all called 
out under a special act of Congress ; they were actually received and 
mustered into the service, armed and rationed and used as other 
soldiers. They deserve all the more consideration for not waiting 
until the law demanded their service. They felt that the emergency 
existed; that their country needed their service, and like true patriots 
did not wait for but anticipated the call of theircountry. And were 
they mistaken in this? The President and the officers in the field 
believed that their services were necessary to save the honor and 
glory of their country, and acting upon such belief actually mus- 
tered them into the service. It is too late now to raise the objection 
that they were not lawfully accepted into service, or that they did 
not serve as long as other troops who had enlisted at a prior date. The 
only question worthy of consideration now is, did they volunteer, 
were they mustered into the service and accepted as soldiers? Of 
this there can be no mistake. Therefore I am in favor of making no 
distinction, but for treating all alike. 

The total number of troopsengaged in the war with Mexico, regulars 


Aggregate regulars and volunteers at the close of the war with Mexico. ... 
For the purpose of arriving at the approximate number of soldiers 
and widows that would be entitled at this date to a pension under 
this bill, I here read a letter from the Statistical Bureau, which by 
comparison with life tables, gives the number sutliciently accurate 
for our present purposes : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STA 

DEAR Str: In reply to your communication of the 28th instant, I have to 
that the aggregate United States force, regulars 
war against Mexico, 1246-'47-'48, was 100,44. 
12.896, leaving of survivors at the close of the 
6,725 for desertions leaves the number of 
desertions, 80,833. 

The average age at the close of the war may safely be assumed at twenty 
years, to which adding twenty-six years for the period elapsed since July, leds 
time when the troops were withdrawn from Mexico, gives the present average 
of survivors as fifty-one years 

According to standard life tables about 68 per cent. of persons in the population 
at large, age 25, survive tothe ave of 51, at which rate there would be now survivil 
54,880 persons out of the 80,833 soldis mentioned, The number of sur 
ors among the soldiers must, however, be somewhat smaller than this, as their rate 
of mortality doubtless exeeded somewhat that of the population at large. Deduct 
ing 15 per cent. for this assuined larger rate of mortality leaves 46,600 as the 
able number of these soldiers surviving; the corresponding number of deaths t 
the present time having been 34,200 out of the 00 soldiers who were survis r 
and entitled to honorable discharge at the close of the Mexican war. In default of 
want of accurate data we may assume that eight-tenths of the 34,200 soldiers dyii 
since the close of the war left widows who still survive, the number of such surviy 
ing widows consequently amounting to 27,360, or somewhat over 27,000. 

It has not been possible for me at this time to separate those enlisted in the South 
ern from those from the Northern States. 

I inclose a table relative to the United States forces engaged in that war. 

The number of disabled soldiers of that war now in the receipt of pensions is 
about 4,000, and the number of widows of deceased soldiers disabled in that w 
about 1,800. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
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EDWARD YOUNG 
Chries of Bureau. 
Hon. W. S. HERNDON, 


Me mober of Congress, TTouse of Re Prese ntatives. 


By these statistics, which seem to be fixed at a maximum, ther 
would still be surviving 46,600 soldiers and 27,360 widows of soldiers 
entitled to a pension of the whole number of 90,533 who survived 
the war, or a total entitled to pension of 73,960. While I have used 
this estimate from the Bureau of Statistics, I will here state that it is 
the largest I have yet seen. The estimate made by the Commissioner 
of Pensions is 39,000 survivors, being 7,600 less than the above. And 
I think the estimate for the surviving widows 360, still more out 
of proportion. But it should be remembered, however, that this 
estimate includes the 11,156 men that were added to the regula 


or 
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Army Bat large as it is I propose to use it as a basis of calculation, 
for | suppose that the number will hardly ever be fixed at a higher ap- 
proxi ite nitmber. 

But it also appears that of this number 4,000 disabled soldiers and 
ibout 1200 widows of deceased or disabled soldiersin that war are now 


n receipt of PeCNsSLONS 5 which aggregate ot 5.300 should be deducted 
3.960, which will leave 68,160 who by this calculation will be 

itled to receive a pension at this date. If this result be practically 
rrect, then this bill provides for the payment of ¢ ight dollars per 
onth to each pensioner, which will amount to $6,543,360 per annum, 


kt 


rom 
ey 


wing annually, however, in proportion to the decrease by death 


f this number, 
lhis is a large sum of money to be drawn from the Treasury each 
ear, but it may be answered that great sacrifices were made by these 
men and mighty results were achieved which have been of inealcu- 
ile benefit to the whole nation. Besides it has constantly been the 
jy of our Government since its establishment to reward merito- 
ervices not only with honors t witha moneyed consideration, 
Phe soldiers of the Revolution and of 1512 and the disabled soldiers of 
ill Hbsequent Wars have been }] peed upon the pension rolls and pro- 
ected from want in their declining years. There is an exception to 
t} however, to which I desire once more to call the attention of the 
PLavtise 
by legislation sinee the war of a proscriptive character, and een 
| regard as a blot upon our statute-books, and which, I believe, his- 
tol vill rank among the follies of our Government, all the pension- 
ers of 1el2 and the disabled pensioners of subsequent wars, residing 
the Southern States lately in rebellion, were stricken from the pen- 
rolls, and a test-oath, odious to most of them, required, with cer- 
» proofs of the same character, before they can be replaced on the 
peusion-roll and receive their pensions. Thousands in that section 
of the Union are ent off by this proscriptive measure. Ido not re- 
mber of any legislation so evil in its character as this and so odious 
is nature, 
It is leveled at the most helpless and yet meritorious class of our 
tizens, old, deere put, and diseased menand women, who were unable 
take any other part in the late warexcept in sympathy, and whose 
ine copsists in their residence in this land and having sons who 
‘ wed inthe war. Even if some ot them did commit errors during 
wv war in the eve of the Government, vet by reason of their distin- | 
ished services in behalf of their country they had, in the language 
nother, “ earned the right to do wrong.” These persons deserve 
and justly have the respect and sympathy of their fellow-citizens, 
wet no action of the Government against the strong and vigorous 
‘ ens of our country, however malignant in its nature, could ex- 
cite the derision and contempt that these proscriptive acts have pro- 
diced 
leanrot« omplain of the House of Repre sentatives. They have twice 


passed an act wiping out this wicked proscription, and I believe the 
i xecutive is ready and anxious to approve such a measure; but the 
Senate has so far refused to act favorably upon it, and ought to bear 
the whole responsibility. I trust, however, that before the end of 
this session a returning sense of justice will induce them to save the 
nation from the further disgrace of allowing these persons to die in 
want and accord to them-their just rights. The acts striking them 
from the pension-lists should be branded, as they deserve to be styled, 
acts of contfiseation. And for a mighty government to confiscate the 
property and rights of the helpless and allow the strong to hold them, 
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presents an attitude before the world of disgrace and humiliation of 
which I am heartily ashamed. 

We have placed upon our pension-rolls since the late war a vast 
number of pensioners, consisting of disabled soldiers, widows of de- 
ceased soldiers, and children under sixteen, who were dependent upon 
a father or brother who was slain or died in the service, and othe; 
dependent relatives, until the number has become frightful. 

By examination of the statistics it will be found that the pension 
rolls of June 30, 1871, show 207,495 pensioners, at a cost of $33,077 383.03. 
But they had increased 24,734 to June 30, 1s72 


72, composed as follows: 
a a cea ali eaba ka akin Cea aise sheik hewn 95, 405 
Army widows and dependent relatives ......ccccecccccsccccccccesccssccce 113, 51s 
rr i i i, CD cickke wembseacverdabebecihenbeesbiGbanenihenns 17, 100 
Pe er GUND. cc cnc ncgcdcaseibe en eaduwb one uss essbsnsnwerees 3, 027 
Navy invalids eines Wald Coiba Keckas Mal kaki eneiis anal e kon Reiiencw en ae 1, 449 
Navy witows and dependent relatives... ......sccaccnesccesnecceseccecsecece 1, 730 


At a cost of $30,169,341 for the year 1872. And when it is considered 
that there were 2,688,523 soldiers who served in the late war, and but 
176,000 have yet made claim for pensions on account of disability, it 
is reasonable to conclude that a large number will be added to the 
list annually, and thus keep the expenditures to at least thirty mil 
lions per annuin. 

The tendency is to increase the amount of pension and the number 
of pensioners. By actof June 8, 1872, the pay of three grades of pen 
sioners were increased respectively from $15, 320, and $25 to $12, $24, 
and $31.25 per month, and these classes numbered about 16,000, 
making $750,000 per annum, without increasing the number of pen- 
sioners. The pay of other classes is respectively as follows: Army 
invalids, $00.26 per annum; $7.52 per month. Army widows and de- 
pendent relatives, $123 per annum; $10.66% per month. Navy inva 
lids, $94.23 per annum; $7.85 per month. Navy widows and depend- 
ent relatives, $135.61 per annum; $12.97 per month. To form an 
adequate idea of the rapid increase of pensions, I compare the pay 
ment of 1562 with 1871. In 1862 the total pay of pensions for eleven 
previous wars was $252,170.47. For same item 1871, $33,077,383.63, 01 
an increase Of $52,225,213.16 over that of 1562, or over 900 per cent. 
in nine years. 

And under the disgraceful and wicked legislation referred to not 
one of these pensioners of 1862,who had defended their country throug! 
eleven wars, who resided in the Southern States, can draw a do! 
lar unless proof of loyalty during the late war is made, although the: 
are taxed to pay the pensions of others. I do not complain that pen- 
sioners justly entitled are paid. This is just and noble in the Goveri 
ment; but Ldo complain that most of this large annual appropriation is 
stolen and diverted from its object and never reaches the soldier. 
Mr. GARFIELD, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, said on 
30th January, 1872, in the House, that more than one-fourth of all 
the means appropriated for pensions was stolen by claim agents, 
sharpers, and swindlers ; in effect, that more than eight millions per 
annum were stolen from this fund alone. This can and ought to be 
stopped. If this sum was saved from the thieves who plunder, ii 
would be more than enough to pay all the persons now entitled and 
the soldiers of the Mexican war besides. 

I will also submit another table showing the Navy pensions, the 
Army pensions paid in sundry wars, and the number of soldiers en- 
gaged in the different wars of this country, a portion of whom have 
been placed on the pension-rolls : 


Statement of the number of pensioners on the rolls who served in the Army, Navy, and on board of privateers, with the amount which has been paid 
in cach year in the several States and Territories, including the sums paid at the Treasury Department for unclaimed pensions, for special-act pen- 


sions, and for revolutionary claims of Virginia under the act of July 5, 1 


832. 








Invalid and soldiers. | Widows and dependent Total. 
reLulves. 
Year ° aaa eet Remarks. 
Number Number } , | Number | : 
papa Amount paid. | 0) poll. Amount paid. | oneal. | Amount paid. 
| | 
71 1, 356 SR Iennn cud a clinbehavenanceuns 1, 356 $223, 856 12 | Includes arrears from 1789. 
1792 PC OE Lsccnnen cankeas eusansene 115, 840 87 
1793 85, 417 32 85, 417 32 
174 ; ig WED WO iscehaeeed-lennebaceeresnaanton . 87, 816 96 
1705 1, 444 _ tr foniswekchsiewadire 1, 444 73, 643 42 | The few Army widows pensioned prior to 1816 are included with the invalids. 
17M 05, 165 92 105, 165 92 
17) ie. If SS ee 100, 629 77 
i 108, 906 15 |...... 108, 906 15 
i700 TN Bee ove sce ank 06, 764 B1 | 
iso0 1,711 WE TP Fiincuccavssiveeeesaakcue Til 66, 308 19 
Ino 75, 164 78 . 75, 164 78 
Ino 1, 661 Oe. GE Tiskans 1, 661 &7, 627 Sl 
invs PE Adin nuke an shbuaakies buacnel ceneeoks 70, 317 76 | Commencement of payments to Navy invalids and widows. These will be 
found included with “invalids ” until 1843, 
1804 =e RG, 322 97 “ee 86, 382 97 
1s05 1,593 RO. 975 O68 |...... 1, 593 89,975 06 
Lin Se OP Bodden ees ehelecbexd 650600000 ene dese 88, 786 66 
1NU7 1, 530 I Ee 1, 530 76, 065 40 
1x08 RRM Eb desc nudledstannvasarsnnslancmmeinadel 89, 480 04 | 
Psu PL St Sigericeuchliucads dubbedantsckastd . 94, 963 79 
Isto 1, odd ED GP Wb ected date enieh cele eed 1, 544 87, 965 90 
isi! 75, 898 96 |......... ‘ pad eeheetna’ 75, 893 96 
isl2 97,610 72 |...... EE en 98,035 02 | Commencement of payments to privateer invalids, and to widows of same. 
| lhe “ privateer fund ” was exhausted in 1838, and pensions not renewed to 
| i | widows. From 1843 irregular a were made to the invalids, and in 
i ' | 1856 the few survivors were or 


dered to be paid with the Navy invalids. 
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Statement of the number of pensioners on the rolls who served in the Army, Navy, and on board of privateers, §-c.—Continued, 





















































| Invalid and soldiers. W =e _ dependent Total. 
relaulves. 
Year. . apenas —___—_—_ Remarks. 
o | as | } 
— Amount paid. oan | Amount paid. | ae | Amount paid. 
—— | — — - - — — - ~ - . — 
1813.... 1, 501 CE GI PE hcncciness $2, 352 76 | 1, 501 | $98, 648 07 
MBA4. .acfoncnses ose 88, 601 O04 |......... 3,460 00 |...... : 92, 061 04 | 
io 2, 050 | 70, 948. 76 1 ccccs ; 8,256 04 2,050 82,198 80 | 
1816.... 3, 208 221, 250 24 329 56, 186 2 3, 997 277, 436 47 | In 1816 the invalid rate to privatesof the Army was increased from $5 to $8 for 
| | total disability; also, pensions to widows of soldiers of war of 1812 for five 
years not renewed until 1853. 
GIFS na ck cnnascianins BOG F86 GP bacccacece S08 O65 © lacennesccs 442, 849 78 
a a Tae TOO OD Nescasas ce Bee Ot BO Ieveuses ax 639, 066 01 | In 1818 pensions to revolutionary soldiers for service in Continental line first 
| granted. 
1219... 19, 188 2,022,317 40 3, 001 331, 760 69 22, 189 2 354, 078 09 e 
ci etenen sees Bees SO BO feceeccnes BR See OO Fadcseecews 2,817, 216 Ol 
er By Gee, OOO OP Jancwceses 3296, SBS 44 | .cccecsee |} 1, 563,926 13 
1GBR..cccloovceecece 2, 387, 570 38 a CE, 106 Go Ieoccnns -+f 2, 471, 695 03 | 
1988. 0. 15, 143 1, 788, 443 13 218 54, 688 84 | 15, 361 1, 843, 131 97 
LEDS. oacfeoocce.. 1, 610, 566 10 |...... ; Be, Se CiaGiawee'ox 1, 652, 349 05 
1825... 13, 872 1, 523, 252 02 110 40, 926 18 | 13, 982 | 1, 564, 178 20 | 
SOUS. cocleecccocces Bh AS ee et Beebe wns } 1, 805, 526 10 j 
WP serleanaasss 1, 006, 102 46 |... 25, 806 31 |...... --| 1,031, 908 77 | 
1898... 11, 438 Oe Ob fonesce-.- 17, 952 72 | 11, 438 1, 357, 930 60 | In = special provisions were made for certain revolutionary officers and 
| suildlers, 
1829....]. oleate gual DO FF laces ean ss Mi Sek G0\1 0... 1, 180, 828 76 
1830... 10, 765 1, 614, 972 33 |...... ‘ 11,011 74] 10,765 1, 625, 984 07 | 
SR coiedthaines vend 1, 319, 240 94 levecacces Ge Me lasteaveesc 1, 330, 230 32 
Pi rastsencnn mee f ff % 2 34 SS GS fl cccceccs 2, 653, 911 62 | Act of June 7, 1832, gave pensions to revolutionary soldiers who served six 
months. Act of July 5, 1832, provided for payment of Virginia claims for 
revolutionary services. 
1833... 33, 354 5, 430, 659 58 |..... J 10,945 35 33, 354 5, 441, 604 93 | 
SROE. ons tinneaes chs WO Me BE Nawctcacens Ny TEED Ackccsenes 3, 990, 964 69 | Act of June 30, 1834, provided Navy pensions to widows. 
SORE. sasisscesscc« Ty es OTe OO lasconscce 4,191 87 |.... 2, 393, 068 21 | 
1836... 31, 992 | 3, 044, 933 13 j 5, 213 03 | 31, 993 3, 050, 146 26 | Act of July 4, 1836, prov ided pensions for widows of revolutionary soldiers 
| who were married before close of the war, and for soldiers in Florida war, 
| for tive years. 
a a | 3,070,493 95 |......... B57, SIG GB 1 nk censeas 3, 627,710 63 | Act of March 3, 1837, granted arrears of Navy pensions, which exhausted the 
| Navy pension fund in 1842. 
1678. 0% 26, 725 1, 979, 577 71 | 3, 232 1, 065, 109 23 9, 957 3,044, 686 94 | In 1838 pensions were granted to widows of revolutionary war, for five years 
| | who were married prior to 1794. : 
1839... nmieness 2 207, 364 46 |...... _ 1 GIG GOS & i.ccsce a 3, 058 O5 
1840....) 20,295 1,094,540 66 | 6,930] 1,168, 420 82 27, 225 12, 961 48 | ; 
Sb seilicndbaenes 5; SE ee BO lscsessces Ee Oe Teese ccoen 319 32 | From March 4, 1841, to March 4, 1843, no pensions were provide d for widows 
| married prior to 1794, except under act of July 4, 1836. 
| ee STE GR TB luecceve ccc 367, 803 49 |...... ‘ 1, 503, 045 24 | 
1843....)| 14,109 1, 593, 258 02 4,579 248,780 83 | 18, 688 1, 342, 038 85 | In 1843, the act of July 7, 1838, was continued for one year from March 4, 1843, 
| |} and in 1844 was further continued for four years. 
WEEE cadlceweeumanel e 2 Of | oe S13, S55 D4 }...cc0--- 2, 067,163 81 | 
WG ncwes aad 769,995 49 |....-. ON 008 ME bons. 2, 218, 326 90 
1846... 10, 349 785, 946 60 7, 715 1, 698, O79 82 18, 064 1, 8&4, 026 42 
De aiicdainad ake | DE Oe lsnetcecaas L, 195, 418 GS hocceccccss 1, 512, 485 22 
a hGicidhan cama s _ a | oa Bad Gre) Be bi vscnesas 1, 138, 746 92 | Actof August 11, 1848, extended Navy invalid and also Navy widows’ pensions 
| during widowhood. Actof February 2, 1848, continued revolutionary pen 
| sions during widowhood. Act of July 29, 1848, granted pensions to widows 
| | married before 1800. Actof July 21, 1548, authorized pensions for five years 
| to widows of soldiers in Mexican war. 
1849... 8, 631 864, 278 73 6, 951 735, 416 63 15, 582 1, 599, 695 36 
sar eaten ie a 1, 219, 984 89 . 959, 823 43 = it 2.175, 208 32 
1851. ...] 7,368 | 1,045, 841 16 7, 525 1, 360, 670 97 14, 893 2, 406,512 13 | 
SEO. culver om 1, 210, 678 35 |...... vost 2 3AR 8838-36 }.02-2+ 2, 339,912 11 | 
18... ; 6, 267 871, 315 74 | 5, 649 | 998, 431 78 11, 916 1, 869, 747 52 | Act of February 3, 1853, allowed pensions to widows of revolutionary soldiers 
| married after January 1, 1800; also, renewed pensions for five years to wid 
| ows of soldiers in Florida and Mexican wars, war of 1812, and in Indian wars 
1854. ...| 6, O75 547, 292 87 7, 990 1, 018, 750 70 14, 065 1, 566, 043 57 
RGSS. a0! 6,026 568, 395 59 &, 462 x09, O10 14 14, 48 1, 467, 405 73 | 
1856... .) 9, 751 | 629, 624 72 | 8, 1X1 | 829, 231 14 13, 932 1, 458, 855 86 
1857... 5, 630 | 585, 312 47 7, 556 75, 618 09 13, 126 | 1, 380, 930 56 
1858. . 5, 546 | 618, 726 30 6, 069 640, 809 44 11, 615 |} 1, 259, 535 74 | In 1858, the pensions to widows of soldiers in wars subsequent tothe Revolution 
| were continued during widowhood. 
1850.... 5, 419 | 582, 846 61 6, 166 690,642 20 | 11,585] 1,273, 488 &1 
1860... 5, 358 | 509, 954 40 | 5, 926 644, 367 33 11, 284 1, 154, 321 73 
1861. ...| 5, 215 | 420, 371 26 | 5, 494 608, 847 49 10, 709 1, 089, 218 75 | 
1862... .} 4, 341 | $368, 368 33 3, 818 $432, 451 61 8, 159 $200, 819 94 | Pensioners in Southern States dropped from the rolls. Act of July 14, 1862, 
| | | granted pensions to invalids of the war of 1861, their widows and dependent 
relatives. 
1863.... 7, 821 447, 544 64 6, 970 596, 819 83 14, 791 1, 044, 364 47 
1864.... 23, 479 , 449, 616 TL | 27, 656 3, O72, 005 47 51, 135 4, 521, 622 18 
1003..... 35, 880 2 216,954 30 | 50,106 | 6,325, 930 97 85, 986 8, 542,885 27 | Commenced restoring to the rolls loyal pensioners in Southern States. 
1866. ... 55,652 | 3,901,562 01 | 71,070 | 9,349,418 16 126, 722 13, 250, 980 17 | The rates for certain total and permanent disabilities increased in 1866 from $8 
| to $15, 320, and $25 per month. Pensions to widows having minor children 
| were increased $2 for each child. Theactsof July 25, 1866, and July 27, 1868, 
also provided that the rates of pensions (Army and Navy) of previous acts 
should conform to those preseribed for the same rank in the act of July 14, 
| | | | 1862, and amendments thereto. 
ass 69, 565 6,548,151 32 | 83,618 12, 133, 560 47 153, 183 18, 681, 711 79 | 
1868....] 75,957 7, 627, 394 13 93,686 | 16,452,009 05 | 169,643} 24,079,403 18 | Arrears of pension allowed by extending limit for applications to five years. 
1869. ... R2, 859 9, 525, 058 17 105, 104 18, 920,030 92 | 187,963 | 28, 445, 089 09 
1870....] 87, 521 9, 137, 362 43 111, 165 18, 643, 449 38 | 198, 626 27, 720, 811 81 | 
1871... 93, 394 12, 497, 631 78 114, 101 20,579,751 85 | 207,495 | 33, 077,383 63 | Payments of pensions changed to quarterly, and five quarters included in this 
| | fiscal year; also commutation for or furnishing artiticial limbs. 
1872....| 113, 954 12, 272, 004 18 118, 275 17, 897, 336 82 | 232, 229 30, 169, 341 00 | Pensions grunted for sixty days’ service in the war of 1512. 
las comm —— ——— 
Total | = sneneeend 133, 604, 810 9S |.....2-0-. | 148, 849, 599 83 |.......... 282, 458, 410 76 
} | 


The number ot Navyinvalids admitted to pensions (including privateer inva- 


ee cee ehal ed Sineeepaewsves bne Geb Oke ONS 1, 692 
EO en, OU ONE DR OUR, Mss oo asco. er cesvedccossaidcedencodncesses 1, 891 


The number of Navy widows admitted to pensions (including those of priva- 


nee avaecaratedaeed , 565 
eS OD ee eres - 1,976 
Pink dupknudbageben tdialbechevaihnwe dnqvsisansee te as0ceecensaesecds 7,12 
Army pensions: 
Total amount paid to invalids from 1791 to June 30, 1872...... ..... $77, 857, 296 46 


Total amount paid to soldiers of the revolutionary war—118 to 1869 

Total amount paid to widows of soldiers of the revolutionary war— 
1836 to 1872....... peda ‘ nme 

Total amount paid to widows of soldiers of wars subsequent to the 
revolutionary war—1#16 to 1872 he dws sane ‘ 

Total amount paid to widows of soldiers of the war of 1861—1#61 to 
1872 


$46, 177 


19, 510 


5, 641 32 7b 


seecucces reer s tween ee ene 5 118, 996, 300 o2 
Total amount paid to soldiers of the war of 1812, act of February 

14, 1871—1871 and 1872....... tea , 1, 920, 481 389 
Total amount paid to soldiers of the war of 1812, per act of February 

Pe eeweWdindbanncce«bsunnieveussatischecebaeesiebeion 335, 993 63 








. 
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an = a ; . 
} f 1 for Vir claims under act of July 5, 1832, at NUNN ind ciseveee dans ctbskeseannssnubdaGuse tender issveveivebenecn. 1 O57 
O60 BE 00 0 RR ndncniucvuddensweihercbinderswennen rasan nweewes inuiiawedeidda. 1 103 
: special acts Ay wd Navy, at Treasury 1, 904, 330 53 | a ee eee ee cece ee ccccns ences scccccsace 4 
, — OE PU cneehcrcintcbatodedahecsdaskndee anenenerab ies wave rade nseuaides so: 2 3045 
a ee ee ak ons ex nce nse bse cannesschensbeeésenkiva cred aveaneebunnee nenebesaioda. 5 306 
nenalon PTC cic cn sna dansennetnsehestpennenGenbeahhdkbabunbhedereacece.. 2 503 
umount paid to invalids from 1 tteJ w) 1872 P Oa ee eB IG vn cea ibhe Walt wean cencacccduvewaAonnaeesedisdadsnud wOdeccubakiek:. 14 
sl ount paid to privateer invalids from Icl2 to June 30, ls6d Sn ee ee Ge adatinn cds bhiewestennan Opn See bS0SeOeOR ORs SBbODeNDOE ees ecccweneccéece F 
i amount paid to widows from 1435 to June ), 1H7T2 4, 419, 217 19 Ee 
‘ , nt paid to pr teer wid f 1 1212 to Decer r3l ae a ae céeeessocs 25 S08 
254, 635 45 , 
Sean This shows that of the whole volunteer force of 73,260 the South, 
| _ ‘ see BOY, don, 410 76 | furnished 47,649 and the North 25,536, or but a little over one-half what 
~ | the South did; or, to put it more sharply, four of the Southern States 
. or of the > volu oO 77 te 17 7 pensions for service ° s * * mm a rn - . es 6 > ’ 
lore Of the war of tl ] tion, | ee » no -;; | Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas, furnished 28,846 men, 
atin tena. . eee » +43} being 3,310 men more than all the States and Territories north put 
. war 18it ; 650 | into the service. Or again, if you take the single State of Texas, al- 
ir with Great Britain, 1812 to 1815, number of soldiers, sailors . thongh she thenhad less than two hundred thousand inhabitants, you 
: . 719 montha or more , 179 : : s ap 2 _s . 
ving 12 mor rm ; willtind that she mustered more men by 135 into the service than the 
f erving six months ort ‘ . Mn, 0 . . . ‘ *. , 
are ; ; toon units 195 643 nineteen States north, to wit: Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, 
of militia « ne! Y 125, 307 Maine, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York. 
aber of 1 4 Ber | in One] 1 147,200 one Nevada, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
i a aia cali hci ies eae Dae gi, | Island, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, and nine Territories. 
i Haw 13 5031 | So that in receiving pensions under these statutes the South would re- 
r of ¥ ester Leis 2,803 | ceive in the ratio of about two-thirds while the North would take one- 
ee Cee ABO 54 : ee third. But the State of Texas would not only receive the largest 
' f n (Cres ‘ irb St 7 . 4 . ° =e .. 
ce aie Maeidie 1 4) 122 | 8um of any State in the Union because she had more troops in the 
rofs 4 i im Mi 1 war, 1846-47 73, 260 | service, but because a large number of those soldiers who enlisted in 
r of ers serving in New York frontier disturbances, 1238-'39 1,128 | other States have since removed to that State ; enough, I estimate, to 
» ‘ reis m Ariatonk diatmrhances 1% } 9 reo'’ta rer & 
r of soldiers serving in Aristook disturba LSSO— 59 > reg ts. | make up the number now equal to the original enlistment. Hence 
‘umber of seldiers serving in the war of the rebellion, 1s61-'65......... 2, Ges, o23 : 


> 


ut there is another consideration which should be remembered, 
one Which ought to have more than ordinary weight, that out of this 
wt sum of $30,000,000 annually appropriated hardly one dollar of 
it finds its way to the South. ‘The soldiers and their representatives 
to whom it is paid reside North, and unless, as is rarely the case, a sol- 
dier has removed South, not a dollar will be paid there. This makes 
the benetits and burdens very unequal. The South pays annually a 
large share of the taxes that are applied to this force, while she re- 
ceives hardly a dollar in return therefor, and cannot hope to ever 
receive much from this source. The burdens and benetits could not 
be equalized except by granting a pension to the confederate soldiers 
ke manner as they are granted to the Union soldiers, the number 
wing comparatively about equal according to population. But for 
tl we cannot reasonably hope in this generation. Asthe laws now 
t the South is called upon to bear burdens, to pay immense taxes, 
but is not allowed to receive any of the benetits. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind sensible men that this is very unjust and cannot add 
much to that fraternal and patriotic sentiment which is the strongest 
hond of our Union. 
utit will be asked how can we better eqnalize these benefits if we 
do notdemand that confederate soldiers shall be placed on the pension - 
lists?) The first step to take in that direction isto repeal all the pro- 
riptive acts which dropped from the pension-rolls all soldiers and 
lows who were entitled to pensions for services in the wars prior to 
thelast. And the nextstep is to pass intolaw the present bill. But 
how will this equalize the benetits or aid the South more than the 
North? This is quite apparent by a short analysis of the forces fur- 
nished byeach State. The total number ot States that furnished troops 
were Alabama, Arkansas, California, (not a State then,) Florida, 
Georgia, [linois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mas- 
whusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, being twenty-tive States, and the District of Co- 
lnmbia, and from what has since become the Territory of Utah, leav- 
ne twelve States and nine Territories that furnished no troops for the 
lexican war, and these being Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Maine, 


Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and West Virginia, (the last was then a part of Virginia and 
vill come under that head,) and the Territories of Arizona, Colorado, 


Dokota, Idahe, Montana, New Mexico, Washington, Indian Territory, 
and Wyoming. 

by comparing the States south with those north that did furnish 
oops (I mean the volunteer forees which are here taken for exam- 
Ne) it will be seen that they stand thus: 





RODE: i¢ dncn each ecdibe be édesinkdeemae veces bedhndebabubes jane 3, 026 
lorida ... . sailed tate ; “ee ccawitwuasn wees eneknne 370 
ti Mh: Ghaterded wat ce ees tte Cee ceesen bChadesinel obebeneeblindeeeetweeadeess in 2,132 
OY sushaeoe watwésinecesessenenes voweaneese 5060800 cc6ens ostbeetussss Gen 
lo i il ces ececesseesseseseeses ees Sewer cesses eseseseseessceseseceses 7,47 
a a i ee a ea Ce eee 2 423 
lissourt - lee eee Bet cial bimendetheciskp eames 7, 016 
LPARRTEOs OF CANINES GRE DEREVRMEE . cuccccnce senses cesnss tiewvecensensatane 1, 355 
SNS anvsuct cat chek hi adteh dndbhiieves$ des bakese bnckiaees seaeneaneki 935 
I 1, 077 
DUD 30 dubeudeb eet ukseseeeeneeedsbubsnkeneeebanne sd 0be sebwaneunbeebesan 5, 865 
ROE ccncnend cece nens6en6 O6US ee B66S0 0 5000000540 Sab e888e 48508 0dEEsSbbbOOSS 8, 078 
BMGMEs sk snabes cccaneceaeabihesebhladeenaneae 16knéneneneeddh eae 47, 649 
And in the eleven Northern States and Utah they stand thus: 
California paidenweigilekes uasebichedindbe ddilns manedlae abd ° R44 
lilinois beSS6S OO OSRS 665650 0565680000088 5006050566 060005 5 shod Ses Deena e 6, 123 
Es GiaGits hb atahssnicnemaselnameniahds ninaseileidaleds pealnenin loach naman. wabbdiitientahen ate . 253 
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approximately the South would receive something over four millions 
per annum of the $6,543,360. And if my estimate of the number of 
these soldiers now in Texas who would be entitled to pensions be cor- 
rect, that is, 8,000,then there would be $768,000 annually disbursed in 
the State of Texas. 

The benefit, to say nothing of the justice, of this measure to tho 
South of disbursing over $4,000,000 per annum in that impoverished 
and almost ruined country is too obvious for comment. Every one 
must know the impetus that the disbursement of thirty millions an- 
nually paid from the Treasury to the people of the North gives to in- 
dustry and commerce, I submit that this measure ought to commen: 
itself strongly to the people of the North, not only because it is just 
and due to these soldiers for meritorious services long since performed 
but because it is perhaps the only just method now by which the Sout | 
can be relieved of some of those burdens that threaten to crush out 
her existence. 

But let us look for a moment to the fruits of this short, decisive, 
and glorious war. It commenced in the spring of 1846, and our soldiers 
were disbanded in July, 1848. Thus in about two years, with 100,454 
men, we marched into an enemy’s country of vast extent, lying more 
than a thousand miles from the center of our population, contain- 
ing eight million people, subdued them, and dictated our own terms 
of peace. What did we gain by that war? The great State of 
Texas was involved. The Mexicans claimed all that vast territory. 
This peace enabled us to establish her present lines and sever her 
forever from Mexican domination. 

By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of February 2, 1248, and the 
Gadsden purchase of December 30, 1853, Mexico ceded to the United 
States the territory now covered by the States of California, Nevada, 
part of Nebraska, also all claim to the territory covered by the State 
of Texas, and by the Territories of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
by portions of the Territories of Wyoming and Colorado, and by 
by the unorganized territory lying west of the Indian Territory, em- 
bracing all about 937,875 square miles. This vast area contained more 
territory than all the organized States of the Union did at the time 
of its acquisition. To form some estimate of its richness and fertility, 
its value and commercial importance, we have but to examine its sta- 
tistics for the past few years. The entire population of this newly 
acquired territory in 1250 only numbered 406,657 inhabitants, and in 
1870 had increased to 1,772,060 persons. The total wealth in 1550 
was $81,062,299, but in 1270 it had swelled to $965,622,071. But so 
rapidly have the population and wealth increased within the past 
few years, that at least one-fifth may be added to these figures for 
the last four years since the taking of the census, which will give us 
over two million inhabitants and about $1,200,000,000 of wealth. And 
in all the industries of the country this section will bear a favorable 
comparison according to populationand wealth. In mining resources, 
however, it outstrips all the balance of the Union together; it is lit- 
erally the great gold field of America and the world. Take, for 
example, the year 1560, and the total product of gold and silver in the 
United States amounted to $51,500,000 ; of which sum the following 
amounts were produced, to wit: 





a a $22, 500, 000 
Re 8 RRS Ra ENS Ss a a EEA AREER 4, 000 O00 
I ik a 1, 000, 000 
IN ig cara ihe eles hi ele aera Ta ik ea ce ras 500, 000 
DE ahd: rnknndedddenkna eben Wekdakunade kal eeeaaaaidekdes 14, 000, 000 

a a aie aie alt il ecm de declan tle Al ili eile 42, 000, 000 


And if this should be taken as an average year since 1850, say for 
the past twenty-four years, then we will have a yield of $1,008,000,000 
orover one billion dollars. This enormous sum has been suflicient 
of itself to give an impetus to the commerce of the whole continent 
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and has had its influence on the civilized world. But the mining 
resources of this section are believed to be inexhaustible. We have 
but just commenced, as it were, to dig the hidden wealth imbedded 
in this El Dorado of America. But this territory was not only valuable 
in itself on account of its intrinsic wealth and resources, but it be- 
came the great highway to the Pacific Ocean and the East for the 
older and more densely populated States of the Union. In this respect 
alone it would more than compensate for all the expenditures of the 
Mexican war. Who is capable, or by what method can the value and 
importance of this acquisition be estimated? If you undertake to fixa 
value upon it you must do so by statistics of what it is now and what 
it was when acquired, comparing the one with the other in all the 
changes that have been wrought. But this must fail to give any 
just idea of its greatness and value to the country. We can form a 
‘better idea by asking the question, for what consideration would the 
General Government part with this 937,275 square miles with its two 
millions of people and untold resources and commanding position on 
the continent, holding in its arms the great gateway to the empires 
of the East ? 

No money consideration could buy it at all; its value is beyond 
price; we could not do without it. We can see in it a bright and glo- 
rious future of a dense population containing all the true character- 
istics of wealth, refinement, and a high order of civilization. Nowar 
with a foreign country has produced such results in so short a time, 
and no troops acquitted themselves with more honor and made greater 
sacrifices during their period of service. Having gained for the whole 
country that which for value cannot be estimated, and having reached 
a period when many of these veterans are in need, will the country 
refuse to reward such faithful and worthy patriots? These soldiers 
by estimation are now over fifty years of age. 1 know very many of 
them in the South; a vast majority lost their property during the 
war, and are penniless and too old and feeble to labor. 

Nothing that they did during the late war should be remembered 
against them. They deserve well of their country for services per- 
formed long prior to the late war, they are entitled to compensation 
and reward, and a grateful country baving received such immense 
gain for the personal sacrifices of those patriotic men, will not long 
delay in meting out that justice which they claim at her hands. I 
have not discussed the merits of the soldiers who served in the several 
Indian wars since 1212, and who are entitled to pensions. This bill 
does not embrace them because another bill before the House does, 
but for many of the reasons urged here, and many more that can 
he offered, I am in favor of ineluding them under the proper limita- 
tions in the same act and bestowing upon all patriotic defenders of 
the peace and liberties of our country alike the bounty of a great, 
just, and generous Government. 


Department of Manufactures and Mining. 


(DMM } —— IDNcaa ” 
SPEECH OF HON. BE. CROSSLAND, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 9, 1874, 
On the substitute for the bill (IT. R. No. 1246) to establish at the seat of Govern- 
ment a Department of Manufactures and Mining, and for other purposes. 
Mr. CROSSLAND. Mr. Speaker, the substitute reported by the 
Committee on Manufactures involves a very small expenditure of 
money and is so much better than the bill that I feel no inclination 
to antagonize it. The statistics songht to be collected will be inter- 


esting and useful. We have been entertained by the members of 


the Committee on Manufactures, the gentleman from Ohio[ Mr. Woop- 
WORTH] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Brery.] Their 
speeches were able and instructive. Unlike some others here who 
represent manufacturing constituencies, they seem to recognize the 
interest of other branches of industry. Still they betray the fact that 
they desire “ protection” for the pursuit they represent. I commend 
their comparative liberality, and will assist them to obtain the infor- 
mation desired, for the reason that if the statistics are faithfully col- 
lected we will be able to prove conclusively that the manufacturers 
do not need protection. 

We have had but little discussion of this question during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. I was hopeful that the committee in charge 
of the subject would report a measure looking to the reduction of 
customs duties and relieving the people of the grievous burdens the 
present law lay upon them. The history of the country proves that a 
reasonable reduction of the tariff is always followed by increased im- 
ports and the revenues never lowered. We import under the present 
high rate enough to raise all the revenue required from that source ; 
and there can be no doubt that if it was reduced 50 per cent. our im- 
ports would be doubled and the same amount of revenue collected. 
The only reason that can be urged against a measure fraught with so 
much relief to the tax-payers and consumers is that the increased 
imports would interfere with the profits of the manufacturers, and the 
present high rate must be maintained to protect home industry, mean- 
ing the home manufacturers. 


Contemplating the monstrous wrongs imposed on the general econ- 
sumers and tax-payers of the country by this “ protection” doctrine 
that belittles the interest of « very other pursuit, that oppresses the 
many to enrich the few, Lean scare ely diseuss the question in good 
temper. One of the advocates of this ruinous and atrocious doctrine 
alludes to agriculture as a rude industry, and I suppose in his esti 
mation not of sufficient dignity or consequence to entitle those who 
pursue it to any legislative attention whatever. Now, sir, as before 
remarked, I hope my friends on the Committee on Manufactures will 
succeed in getting the figures the substitute provides for in order that 
the country may see what branches of industry need * protection,” and 
demand such legislation as will equalize taxation and relieve con 
sumers of the tribute they are forced to pay to “ monopoly.” 

I have collected some statistics which | offer for the consideration 
of the “ protectionists ” and the country. 

Compare, sir, the number of people engaged in agriculture, the 
capital invested, and the value of the annual products with the 
number engaged in manufacturing, the amount invested, and the 
value of the annual products, and every fair-minded man must be 
disgusted at the results of protective-tariff laws. Look at the facts 
as they appear in the records of the country: 

The last census tells us that there are in the United States 5,922,471 
people engaged in agriculture, and that they have capital invested as 
follows: 
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They have an investment of over $11,000,000,000. On this invest- 
ment the gross annual product is only $2,447,53%,658, 

There are about 2,033,996 people engaged in the business of manu 
facturing; they have a capital employed of $2,118,208,769, on which 
their annual product is $4,232,325,442. 

Six million farmers on a capital of $11,000,000,000 make only 
$2,000,000,000 per annum 3 while two million manufacturers on a cap 
ital of $2,000,000,000 make $4,000,000,000 annually. 

In further comparison, I invite the attention of gentlemen to an 
extract from the able speech of my friend from Missouri [Mr. Creer 
TENDEN ] on the East and the West, delivered in the House a few days 
ago: 

If we divide the whole amount of agricultural capital by the total number of 
persons engaged in agriculture, we have an average of $1,578 to each, and if we 
divide the value of the gross product of agriculture by the total number of persons 
engaged in that business, we tind that each person thus engaged, on an average of 
$1,878 capital, produced $412 of gross values. By a similar computation we tind 
that the average capital to each person engaged in manufacturing was $1,211, and 
that each person thus engaged on this average amount of capital produced $=4> 
‘The labor and capital of a farmer therefore yielded less than half as much as the 
labor and capital of a manufacturer. The census tigures do not tell us what the 
net profits of agriculture were, but it will not be claimed that they were over L0 
per cent. on the capital involved. Indeed, if we estimate a farm hand's labor at 
jifteen dollars per month and his board at ten dollars per month, both together 
costing $300 a year, and deduct this from the average annual product ($412) of each 
person engaged in agriculture, we have $112 as the farmer's average net profit on 
the labor of his hired hands—or only a little over 6 per cent. on his average capital 
of $1,878. The profits of the manufacturing capitalist are more easily and more 
accurately determined. Adding together the total amount paid for raw materials 
(#2, 488,427,242) and the total amount paid in wages, ($775,524,343,) and deducting 
the sum (33,264,011,585) from the gross manufacturing product, ($4,2382,325,442,) we 
have $968,313,857 as the net protit ona total manufacturing capital of $2, 118,208,796 
or over 45 per cent. And it is this business, paying an average of 45 per cent. per 
annum, that is ‘‘ protected” by the Government at the expense of another business 
that pays only 6 per cent. 

I turn to the record and ask gentlemen to look again, and the cen- 
sus will tell them that in the great agricultural State of Kentucky 
the wealth of the people does not amount to over $150 per capita, while 
in the manufacturing States of Rhode Island, New Jersey, Massachu 
setts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania it is nearly $2,000 per capita. 
Look again to the statistics, and you will see that the value of farms 
and farm products is at low prices, that thousands of farmers are 
scarcely able to keep even. Then look and see what profits are real 
ized by the manufacturers. They do not tell us what dividends are 
made, but when we see the prices that the stocks in the associations and 
companies sell for, we know that they must yield enormous profits. 
I give a few: The Chicopee Mills capital is divided into shares which 
cost $100, and sell keadily in the market at $325; Merrimack Mills 
shares which cost $1,000 sell for $1,700; Middlesex Mills shares of 
$100 sell for $400; Pacific Mills shares of $1,000 sell for $2,240 ; Salis 
bury Mills shares of $100 sell for $360. Many others could be given 
which would show equally as high prices for shares. They may con- 
ceal the amount of dividends, but we know a business must be un 
commonly profitable when shares of stock on the market sell for three 
and four times as much as they cost. 

Now, sir, why isit that the manufacturers almost double their cap 
ital every year while the farmers scarcely make 6 per cent. on theirs ? 
Why isit that the people of the manufacturing States are all rich and 
the people of the agricultural States nearly all poor? The solution 
iseasy. It is the effect of protection, as I will now proceed to show. 
I will take four of the common articles of consumption in this coun 
try. We imported during the last fiscal year— 

Cotton goods valued at the sum of.............ccc.cccceseseee .-.---. $31, 810, 680 
Tariff taxation imposed, gold (per cent.) .....- 
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Add these figures and you will see that the valne of the cotton 
voods, woolen goods, iron, steel, leather, and manufactures of leather 
maported during the fiscal year was $173.245.726,0n which the Govern- 
nt collected $72,020,017, 

[ hold in my hand a table 
woolen goods, leather and manufactures of leather, manufactured in 
the United the last They 
thy people at the same price of the Imports d goods: or, in other words, 


showing the value of the cotton and 


States during fiscal vear. were sold to 


the same percentage charge d by the tariff on the valne of the foreign 
manufactures and paid to the Government to the value 
of the domestic manufactures and was paid to the mannfacturers, 


was added 


( Valuc Duty Total. 
Cotton od 2127, 000, 000 tO} per cent 867, 943, 333 
Woolen cood rm OOo O00 Ht per cent LOL, 646, 666 
} nand steel 1) O00. O00 1 /, per cent 70, 000, O00 
Leather ¢ 10=, 000, 000 s1"4%, per cent 62, SOR, OOO 
Total ”~ OOO O00 302, 157, 999 


Chis table contains the production of the commodities as shown by 
the statisticsat hand. Ihave no doubt it is much larger than indi- 
ented by the horus s exhibited, 

The total amount of these four commodities imported and mannu- 


factured at home is $971,248,725, in which the consumers under the 
tarill laws paid a tax of $374,178,016, of which the Government re- 
ceived $72,020,017, and the manufacturers 8$302,157.999. When we 
remember, sir, that this tariff taxation is laid on more than three 


thousand articles, and generally the heaviest tax imposed on articles 
by the agriculturists, we do not wonder that the manu- 
East is thrifty and rich and the agricultural section un- 
prosperous and poor, The manufacturers, as I have shown, produce 
wunually over $4,000,000,000 worth of goods. They export less than 
hundred millions; the balance is consumed in this country. The 
average tariff taxation is 384 per cent, gold, or about 434 per cent. 
currency. Now, calculate and find the amount that this percentage 
aids tothe cost of the total consumption of the country, and you will 
see the many hundreds of millions of dollars consumers pay annually 
to this favored class. A gentleman suggests that I speak to flatter 
I would not 


consumed 
facturing 


alice 


the grangers. 


Flatter Neptune for his trident 
Or Jove for his power to thunder. 


I speak in the interest of truth, fairness, equality, and equity. I 
‘represent an agricultural constituency mainly; their interest is no 
dearer to me than any other class. They ask for no exclusive legis- 
lation; they require no “ protection” that will injure any other pur- 


suit, I know but little of the organization commonly called gran- 
vers. So far as [am informed I approve their organization. Their 


utterances have been made in truth, wisdom, moderation, and perfect 
fairness. They have been oppressed and goaded by your unjust laws 
until they have found it necessary to organize for self-protection. 
They may not engage in political strife, but I warn gentlemen here 
that they are not ignorant of their wrongs, whatever may have been 
the patience with which they have endured them, and they seem no 
longer inclined to bear the oppressions they have submitted to in the 
past. 

IL beg pardon for this digression from the line of discussion I in- 
tended to pursue. I have not time to present a tithe of the evils that 
result from this customs-tariff system, but have shown enough to 
prove to the country that this legislation has been shaped to suit the 
interest of a single branch of industry and destroy the prosperity of 
all other classes. When the people see the statistics provided for in 
the substitute they will conclude it is a puny statesmanship that has 
been unable to devise a plan of taxation that would relieve them from 
the ruinous vices of this system. 

In the name of economy and the pretended fear of taxation honest 
claimants who furnished provisions, animals, &c., for the armies 
during the war have been refused payment. A class of the glorious 
veterans of the war of 1812 have been told that the Government can- 
not afford to pay them pensions, and they must continue to struggle 
with want and poverty in their feeble, helpless old age. And yet you 
have given more than $700,000 in subsidies to the steamship com- 
panies, and keep in force this protective-tariff system, which in an 
andirect manner robs the people of hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year, 
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Frauds in Arkansas—The Fruit of Carpet-bag Rule. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. MILTON SPEER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
June 9, 1874, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3622) to amend th, 
act to establish the judicial courts of the United States, approved September 24 
1729, in relation to bonds of clerks of courts of the United States— F 


Mr. SPEER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A few months ago, on the motion of the gentleman 
from Arkansas, [Mr. IyNes,] who now objects to the consideration 
of the resolution which the committee desired to report a few minutes 
since, for the protection of the Government against the payment of 
fraudulent claims, an investigation was ordered by this House into the 
expenditures of the western district of his own State, to be made by 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice. 1) 
obedience to that order the committee proceeded to the discharge of 
its duties, and it has been faithfully and laboriously engaged since 
that time until a few days ago. It gives me pleasure to be able to 
say that the committee, the chairman and every member, sought to 
reach the trath and do their duty. 

The investigation reveals the most alarming condition of frand and 
corruption that I think the people of this country have ever heard of, 
familiar as they have become with revelations of this character. | 
propose briefly, with the indulgence of the House, to review the his- 
tory of affairs in the western district of Arkansas since its organiza- 
tion, showing the causes and extent of this corruption, its object, and 
its remedy. 

Arkansas was admitted into the Union in 1836. Until 1251 the 
whole State composed but one judicial district. In 1851 the State 
was divided into two judicial districts, embracing then as now a 
portion of the Indian country, as it is called, in the western district, 
but having butone judge. The expense for the whole State, covering 
both districts, comprising the same territory which is now embraced 
in the two districts, was in 1350,'the year before the division, only 
$12,000. Since that time the expenses of the western judicial district 
alone have increased as follows: In 1858, $25,000; 1859, $19,000; in 
1860, $26,000; in 1866, $15,000; in 1867, $24,000; in 1868, $34,000: in 
1869, $56,000; in 1870, $102,000 ; in 1871, $138,000; in 1872, $321,000: 
and in 1873, $283,000. These figures show an increase of expenditure 
so extraordinary and alarming as to arrest the attention of every 
ian who desires to see an honest government, be he republican o1 
democrat. And that this increase, so rapid and so enormous, is the 
result of the most infamous fraud and corruption, the evidence taken 
by the committee abundantly proves. 

The population of the whole State of Arkansas in 1870 was 424,471, 
less than half a million. The population of the western district was 
perhaps between two and three hundred thousand. The western dis- 
trict embraces about thirty counties of the State, with a large portion 
of the territory occupied by traders and Indians, called the Indian 
country or Indian Territory. In 1872 the judicial expenses of this one 
district alone, embracing a population of only two or three hundred 
thousand, were more than the expenses of all the New England States, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio combined, those States having 
a population of 10,581,320. Until 1871 Judge Caldwell, the present 
judge of the eastern district of Arkansas, presided over the western 
district also. He is said to be an honest, upright, and able judge. In 
1871 a person by the name of Story, I believe from Wisconsin, was 
appointed, and from that time until the present he has remained there 
to mock and disgrace the administration of justice. If not personally 
dishonest, and I believe he is, he has been, during the whole of that 
time, the friend and the bosom companion of rascals and thieves. 

A man by the name of William A. Britton was the marshal in 1870, 
and remained marshal until May, 1871, when he was removed and 
succeeded by Logan H. Roots. He remained as marshal until 1872, 
when he was removed and Britton was again appointed. He failed 
to be confirmed, or rather his nomination was rejected on the 3d of 
February, 12873, when John N. Sarber, the present marshal, was ap- 
pointed. 

In the year 1871 the disbursements or expenses of that district were 
$137,958.55; in 1872, $321,653.43 ; and 1873, $283,411.77. I desire here 
to say that the actual expenses for the years ending 30th of June, 
1872 and 1873, and the amounts reported to have been expended as 
found in the reports of the Attorney-General, do not correspond for 
this reason: the reports of the Attorney-General simply embrace, the 
amounts of the drafts that he sent to the marshal. The marshal 
expended all that was sent to him, and besides incurred large addi- 
tional expenses with which he came to the Treasury, and not to the 
Attorney-General. Therefore the actual expenses to the Government 
for the years 1872 and 1873 are from sixty to eighty thousand dollars 
each, more than the report of the Attorney-General shows. The 
whole expense, paid and unpaid, for those three years for that district 
was $743,023.75. The Attorney-General purports to give the whole ex- 
penditure for the administration of justice in each State; but the 
facts revealed in this single district show that the actual expenses paid 
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by the Government may be hundreds of thousands of dollars more 
than he reports. It is difficult for the people to know how much they 
are plundered from year to year. 

I have taken the time to make a little analysis of the items of this 
expenditure. The court of that district sat during the period covered 
by this expenditure of almost $750,000, just two hundred and ninety- 
three days. There was paid to grand jurors the sum of $14,791.85, to 
petit jurors $32,018.65, to witnesses $114,117.23, making a total of 
=160,922.73. The number of witnesses is given at 3,350, showing 
anaverage amount paid to each witness of $34. The whole expense for 
the three years being $743,023.75, and the amount paid to jurors and 
witnesses $160,922.73, there is left for the marshal, his deputies, and the 
clerk for those three years, the enormous sum of $522,101.02, or for each 
year to the marshal, his deputies and clerk, $194,033.67. 

Mr. CESSNA. Permit me to make a single statement in regard to 
the last item the gentleman has referred to. It has been developed 
in the examination before the Judiciary Committee that for fourteen 
months and twenty days the office of marshal in that district has 
cost the Government of the United States a little over $403,000. 

Mr. SPEER. This statement shows that for the years ending 30th 
June, 1871, 1272, and 1873, the marshal and his deputies and the 
clerk received $582,101.02. The court having sat two hundred and 
ninety-three days during that time, each day of session cost the Gov- 
ernment $2,535.91. When it is remembered that there was not a Ku- 
Klux in the district, and no ground, therefore, for plundering the 
Government as there was in other States under the pretense of pre- 
serving the peace and protecting the negroes, but that the business 
was of the most trifling kind, consisting chietly of alleged violations 
ot the internal-revenue laws, violations induced in many cases by the 
deputy marshals in order to make expenses and fees, the enormity of 
these expenditures is without parallel. 

Let me inquire at this point how a system of frand and plunder so 
complete, so gigantic, so audacions, was concocted and successfully 
carried on in this day and in this land. In the first place, the district 
was cursed in 1871 with a corrupt judge—a judge who, as the evi- 
dence shows, admitted to bail for capital offenses prisoners who had 
been tried and convicted, and allowed them to go forever afterward 
free; a judge who is shown to have bought the certificates issued to 
the jurors, witnesses, and others of his own court for their pay ata 
discount of forty, fifty, and sixty cents on the dollar; a judge who 
is alleged, if not directly proved, to have received a bribe of $2,500 
for consenting that a nolle prosequi should be entered in a certain case ; 
a judge whose records are marred, interlined, erased, confused; a 
judge who is shown to have approved under the law one of the mar- 
shal’s accounts for $20,000 in blank, thus allowing it to be filled up 
afterward with these fraudulent claims; a judge who knew or had the 
means of knowing, all this time, that the Government was being plun- 
dered of hundreds of thousands of dollars in his court in the outraged 
name of justice, and yet remained silent! 

It is due to that judge to say that in response to the invitation of 
the committee he appeared before us and made a statement in denial 
of the charges against him. It was lame and unsatisfactory. It was 
not the statement of a man conscious of his official and personal in- 
tegrity ; not the statement of a man who felt keenly the injustice 
that these charges would have done him if he had been innocent, but 
it was the statement of acringing, shrinking, cowardly, corrupt man. 

Next, the district had a corrupt marshal—infamously corrupt— 
William A. Britton. But how is he to carry out this programme of 
plundering the Government? He and his chief clerk, J. W. Don- 
nelly, a fit instrument for such work, make up and keep in their 
oflice a list of fictitious deputies—a list of names of persons who do 
not exist. Deputies go into the Indian country without warrants or 
without antbority for making arrests; they return in two or three 
weeks with a prisoner, or two or three ; they come into the marshal’s 
oflice and they return a posse with each prisoner arrested, the posse 
consisting of these fictitions, fraudulent, non-existing deputies, whose 
names are kept in the marshal’s office, so that on each return of the 
arrest of a prisoner a posse of one, two, or three fictitious persons is 
credited with arresting him,andis allowed perhaps for five hundred 
miles’ travel and twenty or thirty days’ time. That account, so made 
out, is taken before a United States commissioner named FE. J. 
Brooks, or some other one equally corrupt appointed by the judge, 
and he signs the jurat that that fictitious deputy named in the ac- 
count appeared before him and swore to the correctness of that ac- 
count; that he had performed the service, that the number of days 
charged and the number of miles stated to have been traveled were 
correct. He certifies that this non-existing man appeared before 
him and took this oath. Upon his certificate the account is carried 
back to the marshal and allowed. The marshal issues a certificate 
that there is so much due the fraudulent deputy, by the Government, 
and he keeps one-third of this amount himself, and gives the two- 
thirds to the deputy who makes the return. 

There were numbers of these fictitious marshals, perhaps one hun- 
dred, whose names were used by all the real deputies when they 
brought in a prisoner or two; and by such means as this the enor- 
mous expense which these figures show as having arisen from the 
arrests of prisoners in that district, has been wrought up. 

But that this charge of fraud may not rest upon my statement, I 
quote here a very brief part of the evidence which proves it. B. F. 
Shoemaker was one of Britton’s deputies, familiar with the way 
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things were done in Arkansas, and he was brought before the com- 
mittee from Missouri, after it was apparent that efforts had been 
made to keep him away. 

B. F. Shoemaker swears: 

Question. Did you ever make arrests of prisoners, and return parties as posse 
comitatus who did not accompany you ! 

Answer. I did. 
: Q. By whose order or authority or suggestion did you do that—who told you to 
do it? 

A. I think I had my first intimation on the subject from J. W. Donnelly—that 
gentleman there, [pointing him out. } ‘ 

@. Was he the chief « lerk of William A. 

A. He was. 

Q. How many times did you do that to the best of your recollection ? 

A. Lcan'ttell you; quite anumber of times. I do not know how many. 

Q. Do you recollect a special case in which you did it? . 

A. The first case, I think, was that of Joseph Nipp and Johnson. 
Q. What was that for ! . 
A. I caught them introducing whisky into the Indian country, near the Kansas 
line. 

Q. Was there any posse comitatus employed by you in arresting them ? 

A. I cannot say whether there was more than one or not. 1 do not remember. 

Q. Did J. W. Donnelly, the chief clerk inthe marshal’s office, hand you vouchers 
purporting to be for services rendered as posse comitatus in the arrest of Nipp and 
Johnson? 

A. I think he did. 

Q. What did he tell you to do with them ? 

A. I would have to get them signed, probably. 

Q. By whom? 

A. I woula have to get them signed by some official competent to take an affidavit. 

@. Who were the persons that were named in those vouchers | 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Were there any such persons in existence, or were they supposititious persons ? 

A. There were no such persons. 

7 * « 


Britton as marshal? 


. * * * 
Q. Did the practice of returning supposititious persons as posse comitatus prevail 
generally or not? 
A. I think it did. 
@. Do you know any other parties who returned the names of persons as posses 
rho really did not serve as such? 
A. Yes; I know one man, C. R. Stevenson. 
Q. He was in the halt of returning posses who had not served ? 
A. Yes, sir; he used to ride with me at that time. 
Q. Was he a deputy marshal? 
A. He was. 
Q. Did he tell you he did those things ? 
A. I do not know as he ever told me. 
Q. But you know the fact ! 
A. Yes, sir. 
q. How did you know it? 
A. I saw him sign them. 
Q. And you knew that no such parties had rendered service? 
A. I think they had not. 
Q. How many posses did they usually return for every prisoner? 
A. The deputy generally returned one posse. 
Q. Any more ever! 
A. Yes, sir; there were cases when two were returned, but the deputy 
penefit of only one. 
Q. Who got the benefit of the other? 
A. I do not know, sir, unless it was the oflice. 


* 7 * * * * 
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Q. In some cases you say two supposititious posses were returned ; how did you 
divide the money ? 

A. I got two-thirds of the fees. 

(). Who got the other third? 

A. It was my understanding that the office got it 

(). Was there any list of deputies, who, in reality, did not exist, kept in 
shal Root’s ofiice, to your knowledge ¢ 

A. Yes, sir. 

). Where was the list kept? 

A. On the time-book of the real deputies 

Q. What was the purpose of Keeping that list of supposed deputies ? 

A. In order to keep the time correetly. 

q. IL mean, what was the object of keeping a list of these deputies that did not 
exist? 

A. To keep the time correctly, as you would those of the real deputies ; 
as keeping the correct time of real deputies. 

q). What use did they have for false deputies? 

A. To get more money, [I suppose, 

(). Was that list of false deputies kept so as to use their names as deputies? 

A. Yes, sir. 

* 7 7 * * . * 

Q. [Showing voucher of George M. Comrad, of Fort Smith, nineteen days’ serv- 
ice, from July 27 to August 14, L872, as posse comitatus, in the case of Joseph Bean, 
charged with intent to kill in the Cherokee Nation.} Do you know anything about 
that ? 

A. That was under William A. Britton’s last administration. 

Q. Is that a fraudulent voucher ! 

A. That is a fraudulent voucher. 

(). Whose handwriting is it made ont in? 

A. J. W. Donnelly's, to the best of my knowledge. 

@. Who handed it to you to sign ! 

A. Ido not know whether J. W. Donnelly did or 
shal’s office from Mr. White or Mr. Donnelly. 

@. Whois Mr. White? 

A. He was the head clerk in the office. 

{The voucher was marked No. 5) 


Here it is, as a sample of many other fraudulent vouchers identi- 
fied by this witness : 

United States of America, to George M. Conrad, Dr. 

1872. For nineteen days’ service as posse comitatus, from July 27 to August 14, 
1872, both days inclusive, at three dollars a day, $57. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Western district of Arkansas: 

T, George M. Conrad, of Fort Smith, in the county of Sebastian and district afore 
said, being duly sworn, depose and say that on the 27th day of July, 1872, I was 
employed under and by virtue of the third section of act of Congress of June 14, 
1257, by B. F. Shoemaker, United States deputy marshal for said district, at my 
usual place of residence, as one of his posse comitatus to assist in executing acapias 
writ issued by James O. Churchill, esq., United States commissioner tor the west 
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not; I vot it out of the mar- 
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Mr. Whitney is an intelligent man, and had been sent to Arkansas, 
when things got so rank there, to learn what was wrong. 
Bat what further? After they get these fictitious accounts against 
(the Government, Britton says, “I have no money to pay them ; go to 
Scott, the postmaster, and he will discount them for you.” Then 
returned accounts are taken by the deputies to the ring of 
which Britton no doubt at that time was a member, and Roots after 
him—a ring composed of the marshal, the postmaster of the town, 
perhaps the marshal’s chief clerk, and some others. This fraudulent 
account against the Government is taken to the postmaster, who acts 
is the casiner of this infamons ring to plunder the Government. He 
discounts the account at thirty, forty, or fifty cents on the dollar; 
ind then afterward it is paid by Britton or the Government in full, 
the profit of the shaving business being divided among the members 
of the ring. The evidence shows that those vouchers of jurors, wit- 
nesses, and deputies were down so low as to be bought for “two bits”’ 
by the cart-load. Yet every one of them has been paid in full by the 
Government except fifty or sixty thousand dollars tied up in the 
oftice of the Comptroller, an honest officer, on account of the suspicion 
he had that they were frandulent. 

lo show the thriving business done by this “ court-house pool,” I 
refer to the following extracts from the evidence: 

LL. B. Whitney swears: 

I called upon Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Britton’s chief clerk, to give mea statement of 
what had been done with the money that the Department had sent to Mr. Britton. 


these 


Ile made a statement in writing. le also remarked that he had porta ities to 
make a great deal of money there, if he had been a man to avail himself of it. 
Speaking of the court in session then, the adjourned part of the November term, 


he said that when 
to him and said 


Ac., and 


they commenced the term Mr. Lanigan and Mr. Scott came 
“Mr. Donnelly, if you will issue certificates to witnesses, jurors, 
give us a chance to buy them in, we will divide with you.” Donnelly 
said that he did not enter into the arrangement: but the certificates were issued, 
however, and they bought up a very large amount of them. There was a check 


came on there to Mr. Britton while | was there of #20,000, and I think Mr. Britton, 
at the time the check came, was at Little Rock, attending the senatorial conven- 
tion there, and Mr. Scott took the check and went to Little Rock, and got the 
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check « 


ished and took out whatever was dne him, some seven or eight thousana 
dollars of these checks that he brought in; and I don’t know but more, for | heard 
it stated in two different ways; one man stated $13,000 and another 87,000 or $& 000 
Mr. Scott himself, I think, said $7,000 or 38,000—that he deducted that amount fron 
The check was sent to the post-office, and Mr. Scott vot it out of t) : 

it to Little Rock and saw Mr. Britton, as I understood, and got the 
money, and when he returned, after deducting his amonnt and a certain amount 
for Mr. Lanigan, he told me that he left with Mr. Britton a portion of the chee 
and he returned to Mr. Donnelly, the clerk, some $2,000 or $3,000 ont of the $20 0009 
The major part of the check was consumed in redeeming Mr. Britton’s clocks 
that had been issued that term of court, and the balance was turned over to Doy 
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the checth 


office and took 


| nelly to pay juror fees, &c. 





} was entirely incompetent 





(). At the time the $20,000 were there these checks were selling at twenty cents ? 

A. Yes, sir; Mr. Britton, as I understood from Mr. Scott, usually deposited jn 
Scott's office in the safe of the post-otlice. Scott's office was the depository of th, 
marshal, on account of his having a safe there. I know that the money was de 
posited in that safe, because Scott told me so. : 

I have seen Judge Story, and I had a talk with him before I called on Mr. Scott 
Judge Story’s court was then in session, and he wanted some money sent there hy 
the Department, to defray the expenses of his court. I said to him, “ Judge. the 
Attorney-General has just sent $20,000 here.” “ Well,” his reply was, “that has 
all been gobbled up.” I said, * Who has gotit?” He said, “Scott and Lanigan. 
and a portion of it has gone to pay Britton’s debts down in Little Rock.” I said 

Won't that be the result if there is more money—won't it be gobbled up too 
“No,” hesaid ; “the money can be sent here to somebody to disburse, paying the 
expenses of this court.” 

(). What was the common sentiment there ? 

A. The common sentiment there was that the United States district court was 
a stench in the nostril of the community. 

Q. That was the general opinion of almost everybody there ? 

A. Of almost every person—that this United States marshal’s office was run in 
the interests of a very few men, and that they hadavery ruinous way for all men i; 
Port Smith—business men, merchauts, boarding-house men, and everybody els: 
that the United States court was a curse to them instead of being a benefit.” 

Q. What was the result in brief of your investigation there; did it satisfy you 
that that district was thoroughly corrupt ¢ 

A. Yes, sir; it was the opinion of the attorneys at the bar there that the judge 
they did not seem to have any respect for him: they 
looked upon him as entirely incompetent for the position he held. : 


C. C. Ayres swears: 

Question. When Captain Britton had no money did you have your accounts dis 
counted ! 

Answer No, sir. 

(). Did others ? 

A. Yes, sir; [have seen them sell for thirty, forty, and fifty cents; they got down 
to two bits the cart-load, and finally they were not worth anything. 

. Who were the purchasers of them usually? 

A. Different parties. 

(). Name them. 

\. Captain Scott, the postmaster, bought a great many of them; and Polk & Ja 
cob, dry-goods merchants, bought some of them. 

(). Were they friends of Captain Britton? 

A. 1 do not know, sir. Mr. Lanigan also bought several of them. 

A few words as to how Britton went out of office. These fraudulent 
vouchers were sent by him to Washington, and payment demanded. 
They were believed by the Comptroller to be fraudulent. About one 
hundred of them were returned to Arkansas with instructions to have 
Britton, his clerk, and one or two others indicted, and to investigate 
whether these vouchers were honest or fraudulent. An indictment 
was framed, and was presented, 1 believe, to the very jury that Brit- 
ton himself had summoned. 


Mr. SENER. Roots summoned the jury. 

Mr. SPEER. That does not appear in evidence. 

Mr. SENER. I think it does. 

Mr. SPEER. The evidence shows that Britton did not go out until 


the llth of May. I have looked it over carefully on this point, and 
I think it bears me out in the statement that the grand jury had 
been summoned by Britton, although he was removed prior to the 
time the bill went before them, when his successor, Roots, was in 
ollice, 

What did they do when that bill was presented tothe grand jury? 
The marshal’s chief clerk, Donnelly, hands to the real deputy mar- 
shal, lists of names of these fictitious marshals and tells them “ These 
are the men you must swear to before the grand jury, as the vouchers 
have been sent back from Washington alleged to be fraudulent; 
you account for this list of names (to one of them) and you account 
for that list,” (to another,) and so on through the line of the deputy 
marshals. 

We had one of these deputies before us, a man by the name of 
Shoemaker, who did not appear in the most creditable light. You 
could not, however, expect a man, guilty of such conduct to appear 
with much honor anywhere. If he is a bad man, it only shows that 
such was the kind of men this marshgl selected to do his work. I 
have no doubt he swore the truth. 

I hold in my hand the list of George Ross and others, seventeen in 
all, given to Shoemaker, covering three hundred and twenty-six days 
for one man, for which charge had been made against the Government 
and sent onand returned. Donnelly gives this list to Shoemaker, and 
tells him, “ Now these are the fictitious men you must account for. 
These are the men you must make good before the grand jury.” He 
does not want todo it, but Donnelly tells him “Do not be afraid, they 
will not ask specific questions. The foreman of the grand jury will 
see you to-night. He will only ask you general questions—questions 
that you can answer without difficulty.” Shoemaker takes the list. 
Here it is: 


Days. 
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He meets the foreman of the grand jury, a man by the name of Me- 
Kee, who was or had been the partner of Brooks, the villainous com- 
missioner who had certified that these fictitious marshals had appeared 
before him. He was the foreman of the grand jury. Shoemaker met 
him at MceKee’s house during the night. They talked over this mat- 
ter. The next evening about seven o’clock he appeared before the 
grand jury with twogrand jurors present. Five persons were present, 
two being grand jurors. The district attorney was present, although 
he should have blushed with shame to be a party to such proceedings. 
The district attorney, when the shades of darkness were falling, seems 
to have sought the grand-jury room, not to protect the Government, 
but to be a silent witness of this systematized fraud. There were five 
persons in all in the room. They asked Shoemaker a few general 
questions. When he went out tothe marshal’s office, Britton thought- 
fully and tenderly inquired of him whether “it was easy enough 
done!” Then that grand jury, after such an examination, went over 
all these fraudulent accounts returned from Washington in that way, 
and piously held there was no ground for finding a true bill against 
the marshal. They ignored the bill. He then returns to Washing- 
ton flushed with triumph, and demands payment and gets payment 
of every dollar of these fraudulent accounts ; and asa reward for the 
great wrong done to his good name he is reinstated in his office by the 
grateful President of a free people! He was reappointed in the ab- 
sence of the Attorney-General. But let Shoemaker tell the story of 
the Arkansas grand jury in his own words. They need no comment 
or embellishment. 


Question. What do you know about Britton, Roots, and Donnelly being indicted 
by the grand jury for a conspiracy ? 

Answer. The first information I had of that—C. R. Stevenson told me they were 
put under bonds. I think thaf was along in the earlier part of 1872, or perhaps in 1571. 
The fall following I had it from C. R. Stevenson that there was a lot of posse ac- 
counts that had not passed here in Washington, but were sent back to the office, 
and that among the rest there was a lot with my name signed to them—posse ac- 
counts gotten up on non est writs. The writs were returned as nonest. The state- 
ment was that E. J. Brooks, when he signed his name, signed it simply “ E. J. 
Brooks,” and did not sign it as United States commissioner. I understood that 
was the way they were detected in Washington, and they were sent back there for 
investigation by the grand jury. C.R. Stevenson came to me and told me that there 
was a lot of them in my name, and said there would have to be something done 
about it in order to smooth the thing over. 

Q. He told you that the thing would have to be managed and smoothed over? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you stated all you know about that? 

A. No, sir. When the grand jury convened in the latter part of November or 
December, I was asked if I would father those accounts. I refused at first to C. 
R. Stevenson ; but we had another talk ahout it, and it was arranged that I should 
see the foreman of the grand jury. 

By Mr. SPEER: 

Q. Arranged by whom? 

A. Donnelly, Stevenson, and myself. I went and saw the foreman of the grand 
jury and had a talk with him in regard to it. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Tell us what you said to him, and what he said to you. 

A. I do not remember all that I said tohim. I said something in regard to those 
accounts; told him that I did not feel disposed to swear to those accounts as to 
those men having been employed by me; and we had some more talk about it, and 
he said that those questions would not be asked me. 

Q. What questions did he say would be asked you ? 

A. I was asked the question whether it was customary for deputy marshals to 
have posses in the Indian country, and I answered that it was. He asked me if I 
had those warrants in my pessenem, where the names appeared as posses in the 
cases, and I told him I had a portion of them. 

Q. Is that all he asked you 

A. I disremember what other questions were asked me. 

Q. Were those substantially all the questions that were asked you? 

A. Idisremember. I think that he asked me some other questions probably, but 
I disremember what they were. 

. How many of these posse accounts were there ? 
. I do not know how many appeared in my name. It amounted to over $1,000. 

Q. Were there any of them genuine? Had any of those men done service as 
posse? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. None of them? 

A. No, sir. 

By Mr. SPEER: 


Q. They were all fraudulent, and all paid ? 
A. It was my understanding that they were paid. 
Q. Who got the money ? 
A. Ido not know, except William A. Britton got it. It was my understanding 
that they were all paid. 
Q. What was the name of the foreman of the grand jury? 
A. Henry E. McKee. 
Q. Is he alive now? 
A. I cannot tell; I have not heard of his death. 
. Where does he live? 
. At Fort Smith, the last I knew of him. 
2 Who summoned him on the grand jury ? 
- Ido not know. 


‘ Q. n that all you know about that conspiracy? Was there any indictment 
oun 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Those accounts were held up to await the action of the grand jury? 

A. That was my understanding 

Q. Whe told you so; anybody connected with the marshal's office ? 
or Donne lly ever tell you so? ~ 

A. I do not remember whether they did or not. 
talk before I went before the grand jury. 

Q. Did Britton have a talk with you on the subject ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What did Dennelly say to vou at that time? 

A. The night we had conversation with Donnelly—St 
arrangement was made for me to see Henry E 


Did Britton 


Donnelly 


and myself had one 


venson and myself—the 

McKee, the foreman of the grand 
Donnelly remarked that he did net want to be indicted under that. Iwas 
a little oftish about making the proper testimony in regard to the accounts, and he 
said he could not stay there and stand the investigation, or something of that 


kind. 


@. Did Donnelly say that he had made arrangements with the foreman of the 
grand jury for you to see him ! 


A. He said that he would make an arrangement the night we had this talk 


Q. That he would make such arrangements that you would not be asked any- 
thing to embarrass you under oath? 


A. I believe that was about the talk 


Q. You were sworn to tell the truth and the whole truth? 
. Yes, sir. 


A 

). And you intentionally concealed a portion of the truth? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the suggestion and instance of Mr. Donnelly? 
A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. To protect him and Britton? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they pay you for that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they promise you any pay? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. Did they say that if you did not they would be indicted ? 

A. Ido not remember that they did. Ido not remember what Mr. Donnelly said; 
but he said that he could not stay there and have the investigation go against him, 
or something of that kind. 

Q. When you saw the foreman, did he tell you that Mr. Donnelly had seen him? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you understand, from the way that he talked to you, that Donnelly had 
seen him ? 

A. 1 did; he was looking for me. 


Q. What did you say when you approached him ? 

A. I told him that I came to have a talk about the accounts of the office. 

Q. What did you say to him? Did you tell him to ask you so and so? 

A. I told him that I could not swear that those men were ever in my employ. 
Q. And he said he knew as to the accounts? 

A. No; he said those were questions he would not ask. 

Q. He said he would ask general questions ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time of night did you see him? 


A. I went to his house about seven or eight o'clock in the evening, but he had 
company that night, and he told me that he could not see me, but to come back 
the next uight; and I went back the next night, about seven or eight o'clock. 

Q. That was at his private house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was in the grand-jury room when you went there to testify ? 

A. Five men belonged to the grand jury. 

Q. Only five? 

A. Five, I believe; that was all I saw. 

Q. Do five grand jurors constitute a quorum there? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Who were the five present? 

A. Henry E. McKee, the foreman, was there, and Mr. Lockhart, the clerk of the 
grand jury, and Mr. Temple, who was acting as prosecuting attorney. 

Q. That is only three? 

A. I do not kuow the names of the others. 

Q. Mr. Temple is the present district attorney ? 

f Yes, sir. 

Q. Then there were but two members of the grand jury. 

A. Two, I think. 

Q. Two who were inquiring about this bill? 

A. I did not see any others. 

Q. How many grand jurors were sworn that time ? 

A. About twenty-one, I think. 

Q. Whattime was it that you were before the grand jury? 

A. About seven o'clock in the evening. 

Q). Don't you know that they were sitting there without the knowledge of 
other grand jurors ? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. Don't you believe that? 

A. I do. 

Q. Before you went up to the grand-jury room, were you handed by Donnelly a 
list of cases containing the names of posse to which you were to swear ! 

A. I was. 

Q. How many names were on the list ? 

A. I disremember the number—seven or eight or ten. 

Q. Were they all false or fictitious? 

A. They were. 

Q. And he wanted you toswear that these persons performed services ? 

A. I do not know that he asked me to. 

Q. What did he mean by handing you the list? 

A. He said that was the list that 1 would have to answer for. 

«. You knew it was false at the time? 

A. I did. 

Q. And he knew it was false? 

A. He did. 

Q. Knew there were no such persons? 

A. I knew there were no such persons. 

Q. You had handed in these very receipts before? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the names of any such persons on them ? 

A. No, sir; not when I handed them in. 

Q. Was there a list of fraudulent or tictitions deputies kept in the office to 
signed to warrants when the warrants were returned ! 

A. There was. 

Q. Who kept that list? 

A. Ide not know. 

Q. In whose office was it kept? 

A. Inthe marshal’s office. 

Q. And when a warrant was returned the names of those fictitious persons were 
put on it as having served as posse comitatus or deputy marshals! 
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(). That waa the habit of the office’ 
A portion OL the time it was 
(). Was it done in all cases ! 
A. Not in all cases 
©. Was it done in all cases when it could safely be done without detection ? 
A It was done in a case where a deputy had a good may prisoners. 
(). And they divided the proceeds, one-third to the deputy and two-thirds to the 
iurshal and clerk? 
A. No, sir; two-thirds went to the deputy and one-third went to the marshal 
i clerk 
). You say they gave you those writs to have them properly sworn to. Whom 
did you go to to have them prope rly sworn to! 
l went to more than one person. 
() Nate the persons 
\. The first person I ever went to was Frank Austin, who was acting as county 
rk in Crawford County 
. W ho waa the next person you went to! 
A. Treckon E. J. Brooks was 
(). Ile was a United States commissioner ! 
Yea, ait 
0. Appointed by Judge Story? 
I do not know who he w is appointed by 
.). Who was the next person ! 
A. John Pritchard, the United States district clerk. 
©. Who else did uu gotot 
A. That is all ; 
QO. Did they all sien the jurat which had never been made? Did they certify that 
m had appeared and sworn to the contents of the affidavit when you had not 
Aes a 


\ I do not anvite nnderstand you 
oO. Whe ou went before those officers with those writs what did you do, and 
at did they dot 


\. They certified that those men had done service, and been before them, and 
; vn 


{ Phere were no such persons to go before them ? 
A. No, sir 
(). You were there? 
A. I wa 
©. You saw this done? 
A. I did 
( And vou returned the writ as if it had been honestly sworn to? 


’ 

\ \ au : } 

) d that you did repeated] it the request of the marshal and of Donnelly? 
A. I do not know as L ever had more than one intimation from them that I could 


do such a thing 

(). It did not take more than one intimation ? 

\. It was to my pecuniary interest to do such a thing 

. Were you not told by Donnelly to keep a list of the fraudulent names you 
used, so that if there was trouble you could account for them ! 


\. Ithink lL was 

) Don't youn know you were? 

A. It is my recollection that 1 was 
By the CHAIRMAN 

©. Was Britton present the evening that you went before the grand jary? 

A. Ile was in the marshals oflic« 

©. What did he say to you when you came down out of the grand-jury’s room ? 

\. I believe he asked if I got through all right, or if it was easy enough done, or 

something of that kind; I disremember the words, but it was something similar to 


that 


Phe coolness of Britton would be refreshing in almost any latitude 
except Arkansas; but there he spoke the “mother tongue.” The Sen- 
ate rejected his nomination in February, 1873. 

That disposes of Britton; but in disposing of him the Government 
got a worse man, if possible, in his successor, Roots. He established 
a national bank with a capital of $50,000, three-fifths of which he 
held, and he continued to peddle out almost by the cart-load these 
certificates for the pay of witnesses and jurors and deputies, ficti- 
tious and real. Of course he was generally out of money, and hence 
his bank bought those certificates at a fearful discount, as the follow- 
ing testimony of B. T. Duvall, esq., an intelligent lawyer of Fort 
Smith, shows: 


Qnestion. Yon made some statement to meabont the existence of a bank; please 
give the history of that bank, and of the purchase of vouchers by it. 

Answer. I was going on to state that those persons received vouchers which had 
to be sold in order to raise money, and along about the Ist of April, 1872, while Mr 
Ktoots was marshal, the National Bank of Western Arkansas was established with 
a capital of $50,000. I think the bank was established in 1872. Mr. Roots was ap- 
pointed marshal, I think in 1871, and the bank was established in 1872. It hada 
capital of $50,000, of which Roots was the owner of three-fifths, as appeared from 
the slatement made by thebank. Ile took $30,000 of the stock. They are required 
by law to keep in a public place in the bank the names of the stockholders and the 
amount of theirdebt, and 1 examined the book which hung up by the cashier's desk. 
That bank I think went into operation about the Ist of April, 1872. 

«). Who were the other stockholders ? 

A. The other stockholders were Richard C. Kearns, B. Bear, Arthur Gunter, E. 
S — hell; and Elias R. Duvall, my brother, had a small share in it, a thousand 
dollars 

(). Was that the first national bank that was established at Fort Smith? 

A. No. sir; there had been a bank there, the First National Bank of Fort Smith, 
which had gone into liquidation. During the time that Mr. Roots was marshal, 
and after the establishment of this bank in which he was interested, the vouchers 
that I speak of that were issued for the payment of the expenses of the court were 
purchased freely at that bank, usually a about 25 to 30 or 35 per cent. discount. 
‘The bank made money I know out of the vouchers, because I had means of knowing 
from the interestof my brother, in which I had an indirect interest. I know thata 
large part of the profits of the bank grew out of the dealing in those vouchers, 

* * * * * . * 

Q. Is that all the history of that bank yon can give us? 

A. The bank is still dealing in the vouchers which are issued from the marshal's 
department 

Q. Issued by the present marshal, Sarber? 

A. Yes, sir. At the adjournment of the last term of thecourt there was no money 
there to pay the jurors, and a large number of them sold their vouchers to the bank 


at 30 per cent. discount. 

It will be remembered that Roots was appointed in May and was 
removed in June, 1872, and the expenditures for the year ending 30th 
June, 1872, were $321,653. The May and November terms of 1871, all 
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that would he covered in the above expenditures, occupied eighty-one 
days ; which shows that each day’s court cost the Government $3,962. 

lor the same terms there were paid to grand jurors $4,297.95 ; to 
petit jurors $11,977.20, and to witnesses $42,022.95; making in all. 
$93,298.10; and leaving in this year for the marshal, his clerks and 
deputies the startling sum of $263,354.90! Does any civilized goy- 
ernment on the face of the earth present a parallel to this villainy ? 
And yet there was no alarm given by any of the Departments here, and 
no cry for help. These plunderers became bold from their repeated 
suecesses, and from the senatorial influence at their backs. Root’s 
bank did a flourishing business and everything seemed lovely. Brit- 
ton had labored under some disadvantage in not having a bank; but 
Postmaster Scott strack good figures for him, and if a fair division of 
the plunder was made, neither party could complain. 

On one occasion when a draft for $20,000 reached Fort Smith for 
sritton, Scott opened the letter, took out the draft, and went to 
Little Rock, where Britton was attending a senatorial election—a fit 
place for such aman, when we remember how Senators have been 
made in Arkansas. This fact shows the relations existing between 
these men. So intimate were they that Britton’s letters were opened 
at pleasure by Scott. The money was drawn on the draft, and Brit- 
ton got but a few thousand dollars of it, the large portion being kept 
by Scott in payment of the fraudulent vouchers which he had bought. 

The disgraceful scene was presented in this district of the United 
States court being run on the marshal’s due-bills! The judge on one 
occasion wanted more money sent on, and when he could not get it, ho 
declared that he would hold court anyhow. The money furnished by 
the Government, and which should have been applied to the payment 
of jurors and witnesses, was paid to this miserable ring for the vonelh- 
ers Which they had bought. And as there was an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of fictitious deputies, there was no end to these fraudulent vouch- 
ers or certificates; and it also became important to go on with the 
court, 80 that the jurors and witnesses, to whom payment was re- 
fused, would sell their certificates at ruinous rates. The judge must 
have known this; he did know it—everybody about Fort Smith knew 
it—and yet this infamous plunder went on! Britton was reinstated 
in June, 1872, and remained marshal until 3d February, 1873, when 
he was rejected by the Senate and John N. Sarber, the present mar- 
shal, was appointed. There has been little if any improvement, and 
there will be none until the law establishing the district is repealed 
or the judge is impeached. The sale of these certificates is continued 
to Root’s bank, and the jurors and witnessesof the United States are 
paid in due-bills! No citizen can read this record of his country’s 
dishonor without hanging his head in shame, 

But there is another explanation of the large amount of expendi- 
tures in the western district of Arkansas in 1872. That was the year 
of the presidential election. Twenty or twenty-five at the outside, 
were all the marshals required for the public business; and yet for 
mouths preceding the election of that year there were as many as 
two hundred and fifty-seven marshals employed at one time. When 
a man would be arrested in the Indian country, as they call it, for 
some alleged offense, he would be taken down to Fort Smith, and ina 
few days he would come back adeputy marshal, the charge condoned 
and he rewarded. The inference is irresistible that the charge was 
dismissed and the reward given, on condition of his party service. 
And to show the devilishness of these deputy marshals, I will state 
that a most respectable witness, by the name of Jones, appeared be- 
fore the committee, a minister, I believe, of the Baptist Church, and 
swore that he knew of one instance where two of these scoundrels 
were traveling through the Indian country and met a poor negro by 
the name of Jack Davis. One of them induced him to sell him 
twenty-five cents worth of tobacco. The other then immediately ar- 
rested him for violation of the internal-revenue law, and they took 
him right away to Fort Smith, one hundred and twenty miles. They 
got all he had, about eighty dollars, and he was then sent home; and 
then those two scoundrels charged the Government mileage for six 
hundred miles and a posse of three, and the voucher for the payment 
of this claim was produced before the committee by an officer of the 
Treasury Department. 

But in 1872 these marshals multiplied, and I send to the Clerk to 
have read a portion of the testimony of a man by the name of Ayers, 
who was very reluctant to tell what he knew, and was evidently in the 
interest of the “ring,” to show how they increased and how crime 
decreased immediately after the election. It will be observed that 
while the committee was prosecuting this investigation, and before 
Ayers was sworn, his old father accidentally arrives in Washington 
and is appointed a watchman in the Treasury; nobody knows how 
or by whom; but we can all infer for what purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Sreer: 

Quartien. What is your name? 

nswer. C. C. Ayers. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

2. What is your age? 

A. Twenty-four years. 

Q. What is your business ? 

A. I have been acting as deputy marshal. 

Q. State when and how long you have so acted. 

A. In September, 1870, I was appointed deputy marshal by Captain Britton. I 
was reappointed under Logan H. Roots in 1871, I think. ‘Then I was suspended. 


I was reappointed in July, 1872. Then Iwas suspended. Then I was reappointed 
under General Sarber. 
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Q. Are you still acting as deputy? 
A. I have been up to the time we were all suspended—within the last two months. 
Q. Suspended by whom ! 
A. By Mr. Sarber. 

* * * * * * 

Q. How many deputies were there ? 

A. At different times there were different numbers. I could only tell vou what 
I heard others say. There were so many that I donot know how mony there were. 

Q. You have some approximate idea of the number, have you not? 

A. When Captain Britton first took charge of the office in 1872 my understanding 
was that there were to be twenty-five deputies; that number was increased at the 
time of the election, by how many I do not know. 

«. About how many were there at the time of the election; what was your judg- 
ment and belief as to the number? I want the truth. ; , 

A. That is what i propose to give you. 

Q. Iam not asking you the number; [am asking you what your belief is as to 
the number. 

A. There was a great number of deputy marshals; I do not know how many 
there were. . 

Q. Have you been in conference with Captain Britton on the street here since you 
came to Washington ? j 

A. I saw hiin, and he asked me what they expected to prove. 

Q. Do you believe there were one thousand deputy marshals under Captain Brit- 
ton? 

A. They said there were from one hundred and eighty to two hundred and fifty- 
seven under Captain Britton; that was the report. 

Q. And in July it was understood that there were to be but twenty-five? 

A. That was my understanding, : 

Q. her was this large increase of deputy marshals made between July and the 
election 

A. I do not know, except that crime was on the increase, and there was a railroad 
building there. 

Q. Do you believe that because there was a railroad being built there, that was 
the reason for an increase ? 

A. Well, it always appeared to me as if a fewer number of deputies could have 
done the work. 

Q. That is not any answer to my question. 

A. You want my judgment? 

Q. Lasked you whether you believe that that was the reason of the increase, the 
building of the railroad there? 

A. That is the only reason I know of. 

Q. Do you believe in good faith that that was the reason ? 

A. My belief and my knowing would be quite different. 

(). Lam asking you your belief ? 

o If I would tell you what I believed I would want to know what to found my 
belief on. 

Q. Was it the rumor of the country ? 

A. It was the street talk. 

Q. What was the street talk? 

A. That the number was increased for the purpose of carrying the election. 

Q. After the election, was the number of marshals decreased ¢ 

A. The commission of crime immediately ceased. 
4 


* 7 7 
Q. Is your father here? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is his name? 
A. Willard Ayers. 
Q. What is he engaged in? 
A. He is a watchman in the Treasury Department. 
Q. When was he appointed ? 
A. Last March. 
Mr. SPEER. 


election!” 


* ° * 


“ The commission of crime immediately ceased after the 
What a blessing it is to live in a free country. 

James Auld, a clerk in the office of the First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, testifies: 

The Witness. The question was asked me at the last meeting whether the Comp- 
troller had recommended the advance asked for by Mr. Britton—the first advance 
asked for by Marshal Britton. His request was dated the 6th of July, 1872, and 
the amount he requested was $20,000. It was returned to the Attorney-General on 
the 12th of August, with the recommendation that $20,000 be advanced. The next 
was dated the 9th of September, for $26,867. It was returned to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral on the 18th of September, with the recommendation that $26,200 be advanced. 
The next request bore no date, it was for $55,297; and on the 8th of November, 1872, 
the Comptroller recommended an advance of $13,500; and then on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, the next day, he recommended that the balance, $41,797, be sent, making the 
amount asked for in the request. 

Here we have the startling fact that in less than three months, from 
the 12th of August until the 9th of November, 1872, $101,297 were sent 
to this corrupt marshal. This was the year of the presidential elec- 
tion, and much of this exorbitant amount sent in the midst of the 
campaign was doubtless used for political purposes. And even this 
sum seems not to have been enough, for in less than two months after 
the election $40,000 more were sent. And yet at this very time the ex- 
penses of the court were paid with the due-bills of the marshal. 
Does any sane man believe that the just expenses of this court for 
three months in the fall of 1872 were over $100,000? Or could any hon- 
est officer of the Government, with common intelligence, believe that 
they were? It seems to me impossible. This system of public rob- 
bery was known to the reckless and bankrupt politicians who then 
controlled that unhappy State, and they resolved to turn a portion of 
the spoil to their own benefit; and as the natidnal Administration was 
then on trial before the high court of the people, it permitted Judge 
Story’s court in Arkansas to extend its jurisdiction, having less fear 
of its judgments than of the judgment of the people. 

There is another fact to which I must call attention. The accounts 
and vouchers of the marshal first go before the Auditor in the Treas- 
ury. 
tain clerks. The western district of Arkansas was in the division of 
a clerk named Miller. In the fall of 1872, when Marshal Britton had 
a large claim against the Government consisting of these fraudulent 
vouchers, amounting to fifty or seventy-five thousand dollars, and at 
the very time that they were being examined by Miller in the Andi- 
tor’s office, Miller’sson was mysteriously appointed a clerk in Britton’s 
office in Arkansas at a salary of $250 per month. He and Britton had 















































The duty of examining and approving them devolves upon cer- 





had no previous acquaintance, and no person, so faras appears, asked 
| the appointment or knew anything about it. The father swears that 

his son told him he was going to Arkansas, and that is all he knows 
about it! But the important fact followed that Britton’s accounts were 
approved by Miller, and hence by the Auditor, who signed his name to 
all papers of the kind, when Miller said they were correct! The ac- 
counts then went to the Comptroller, but so strong were his suspicions 
of their being fraudulent that notwithstanding the Auditor’s approval 
he refused to pay a large part of them, and perhaps some of these 
same vouchers yet remain unpaid, notwithstanding the pressure from 
the Senators and Members of Congress from Arkansas for “ a@ settle 
ment.” Miller’s son remained a few months in Arkansas, and after 
the accounts then pending had been approved by his father, he re 
turned to Washington, where he now is. 
value of which the people can determine. 

Marshal Britton appeared before the committee in person and by 
counsel, and on being informed that the committee would hear any 
sworn statement he desired to make, replied that “ while he might 
refute considerable of the testimony that had been given against him 
on this examination, he did not think it looked well for aman to be a wit- 
ness in his own case, and therefore he would not like to do it, unless it was a 
case of great necessity.” It might be difficult to tell what he would re- 
gard as “a case of great necessity.” Logan H. Roots did not put in 
an appearance, but, tempering his valor with discretion, found en 
chantment in the distance at which he viewed us. John N. Sarber, 
the present marshal, doubtless thought that the investigation would 
show that he was no worse than his predecessors, and he did not ask to 
be heard. 

Poor Arkansas! While the General Government pays the bills, her 
citizens suffer the outrages of these desperadoes who claim to be 
armed with the authority of the United States. Hundred of persons 
have been there arrested simply as a blackmailing process. If they 
had no money, an old horse or mule would do, and after being liter- 
ally plundered of all they had, they were suffered to return home, 
It was the usual practice for deputy marshals to go ont on these 
marauding expeditions without warrants and seize the first man 
they would meet, against whom a pretext could be alleged, and then 
return with him to the United States commissioner, who would give 
them a warrant antedated twenty or thirty days, as desired, to en- 
able them to charge the Government for the time fromthe date of the 
warrant to the date of the hearing, and perhaps two or three fraud- 
ulent posses would be added. 

It is the popular belief that the curses sent upon the Egyptians 
were terrible in their severity. But they were only boils and blains, 
locusts and lice. It was reserved for the nineteenth century to de- 
velop and for America to witness in full growth and horrid form the 
worst of all curses known to civilization, the curse of carpet-bag rule ! 
It pollutes the fountain of virtue; it eats up the substance of the 
people; it bankrupts whole communities and States; it destroys 
social qrder and manhood and honor; it blights the very earth so that 
it refuses to yield its harvest; and having trampled out every green 
and living thing and left nothing but desolation in its track, if seeks 
new fields for conquest, and failing there covers itself with the in- 
famy of its ‘brief but terrible career and, hated of God and man, 
sinks down and dies. 


This is a circumstance the 


Geneva Award, 


SPEECH OF HON. 8S. W. KELLOGG, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 

REPRESENTATIVES, 

June 10, 1874, 


Tap 
Lom 


In THE Ilo OF 


The Tlouse having under consideration the substitute reported from the Com 
mittee on the Judiciary for the bill (S. No. 7) for the creation of a court for the 
adjudication and disposition of certain moneys received into the Treasury under 
an award made by the tribunal of arbitration constituted by virtue of the first 
article of the treaty concluded at Washington the 8th of May, A. D. 1871, between 
the United States of America and the Queen of Great Britain— 

Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the few minutes allowed to me I have no time 
to examine in detail the respective reports upon this subject. All I 
wish to say to the House is that as I look upon this whole matter if 
is a simple question of common honesty with us whether we will pay 
this money to the parties for whom we collected it under the submis- 
sion to the arbitration at Geneva. I look upon this question simply 
as one of common honesty, justice, and decency on the part of this 
great Government; and for that reason I oppose entirely the idea 
advanced by the gentleman who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Ex- 
DREDGE,] and by other gentlemen, that the United States Govern- 
ment can take this money and cover it into their own Treasury and 
stand justified in the eyes of the world. 

We submitted the claims in behalf of our citizens who had suffered 
losses on the high seas against Great Britain to this arbitration ; and 
there were certain losses proved to have resulted trom injuries in- 
flicted by the negligence of Great Britain 5 and those losses were the 
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subject-matter of the award made in that arbitration, for which the | 
government of Great Britain was held liable. If we go aside from 
the decision of that arbitration we are at sea without rudder or 
pilot. We never can do justice inthis matter unless we take the one 
honest course to pay this money to the parties for whom we collectec 
it. Icare not whether they are insurance companies or individuals 
who have met with these losses for which the $15,500,000 was awarded ; 
| say it is a violation of the conclusions of that arbitration if we do 
not take action, and take action too without delay, to pay the money 
precisely as that tribunal decided that Great Britain was liable and 
to meet those claims for which she was held liable. Suppose the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. BurTLer,] should have put into his hands two claims of 
£10,000 each, one against John Jones, the other against John Stiles. 
He has these claims to collect for A and B, his clients. He goes to 
work to collect them ; andsuppose he collects the claim against Jones, 
but fails to collect the one against Stiles; and then deciding that the 
creditor having the claim against Jones does not need the money 
half so much as the one having the claim against Stiles, he takes the 
money and pays it over to this one of his clients whom he considers 
the most needy. I say, Mr. Speaker, we never can stand on any 
such position as that, or justify ourselves in our own eyes, or in the 
eyes of the world, by any such miserable perversion of power in the 
distribution of this award. 

Our duty is to pay this money precisely as this arbitration intended 
it should be paid. Here we have the result of the arbitration stat- 
ing what losses were considered by them for which Great Britain was 
liable, and what losses she was not to be held liable for. I say we 
should legislate so as to pay the money to the parties for whom this 
money was collected if we mean to act honestly as a Government. 

Mr. STARKWEATHER. I wish to ask my colleague a question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have only eight minutes and have no time to 
yield ° 
' Mr. STARKWEATHER. Let me ask my colleague whether he is 
in favor of the seamen, who lost their wages and whose claims were 
never presented to the arbitration at all, amounting to a great many 
hundred thousands of dollars—good, honest claims? I wish to know 
whether my colleague means to let the insurance companies come in 
for a second time for payment, and utterly to exclude the claims of 
these seamen who lost their wages and whose claims were never pre- 
sented to this board of arbitration ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I say if their claims were never presented to this 
board of arbitration they should have been, and it is their own fault 
if their claims were not presented. They had several years’ time 
to file them with the Secretary of State before the arbitration was 
made, And they have aright to come upon this fund for payment 
of their claims, if they were seamen upon vessels destroyed by rebel 
cruisers, for which Great Britain was held liable. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, how are we going to stand before the civil- 
ized world in the future, in regard to this great question of national 
arbitration, if we deliberately, as one of the first powers of the world, 


refuse to abide by the result? How will we stand if we ever want 
to submit a matter of national arbitration again, if we refuse toabide 
by this award? Isay,sir, if you divert this money from the purpose 
for which it was collected you will do the same species of injustice 
which was done seventy years ago in regard to the French spoliation 
claims. Weall know whatodium has justly been brought upon us forthe 
last seventy years for our course in refusing to pay those claims, and 
God forbid there should be any such new disgrace now. God deliver 
us from any suchaction as proposed here which would allow the world 
to say of us: “ You went into a national arbitration; you presented 
certain claims of your citizens against Great Britain; the tribunal 
allowed them; you took the money, and when you got the money 
you did net pay it over to the parties for whom the claims were col- 
lected, but to other parties who needed it, as you thought perhaps, a 
little more, or you took it with the strong arm, and put it into your 
own Treasury, becanse you had the power.” I say there is no justice, 
there is no equity, there is no right and no decent respect for the 
moral sense of mankind in any such dispositions of this fund as that; 
and having said thus much, 1 have said all I intended or which I 
have time to say. 

Mr. STARKWEATHER. I should like to have five minutes in 
which to reply to my colleague, who seems disposed to keep the poor 
men out of their pay. 

Mr. KELLOGG, No, sir. Poor men out of their pay! I want to 
pay it to those who are entitled to it. 

Mr. STARKWEATHER.,. That is the result of your argument. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Not at all. My colleague is entirely mistaken in 
this matter. 

Mr. POLAND. What vessels does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. STARKWEATHER. Vessels destroyed by rebel cruisers, whose 
seamen have not been paid. 

Mr. POLAND. What rebel cruisers? If they were seamen in the 
vessels destroyed by the rebel cruisers for which Great Britain is liable, 
then they will get their pay under my bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is precisely the view I hold and which I 
have attempted to express to the House. I want every seaman and 
everybody else who is entitled to a share of this money, to get it with- 
out further delay; and this is the only honest disposition we can 
make of the award we have received. 


when we have submitted these claims and the award has been made, 








Geneva Award. 


SPEECH OF H. H. STARKWEATHER, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 10, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the substitute reported from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary for the bill (S. No. 7) for the creation of a court for the adjudica- 
tion and disposition of certain moneys received into the Treasury under an award 
made by the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva— 

Mr. STARKWEATHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I endeavored early in this discussion to obtain a lit- 
tle time to discuss this bill. On a question like this, coming from the 
committee having charge of the subject, it is proper they should occupy 
all the time they have taken, and I would not ask a few minutes now 
except for the fact that the district which I represent suffered heavy 
losses from these rebel cruisers. The amount of claims presented for 
losses in my district was over $1,000,000, or one-fifteenth of the entire 
amount of the award at Geneva. I was surprised that gentlemen 
should have taken the position they have in the discussion of this bill. 
It is stated that this award was made for the benefit of the insurance 
companies, no matter if they have already received premiums much 
larger than their aggregate of losses ; and it is further stated that no 
claimants should participate in the award unless their claims were 
presented and allowed by the tribunal at Geneva. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is substantially the purpose of the amendments 
proposed tothe bill of the majority. In other words, the amendments 
take good care of the interests of the insurance companies, and sacri- 
fice the interests of other honest claimants. 

Among the claims passed upon by the international board of arbi- 
tration were those resulting from the destruction of seven merchant 
or Whaling vessels belonging to my district and for their cargoes. 
Vive of these vessels were from New London, one from Mystic, and 
one from East Lyme. All of these vessels with one exception were 
burned, and their oflicers and crews robbed and left in the inhespita- 
ble regions thousands of miles from home. 

The first vessel named was the bark Albert from New London, 
owned by Richard Chapell, Williams & Haven, and William Williams, 
and commanded at the time of her destruction by Edwin Church, 
master. While after a whale near the Island of Flores, the most west- 
erly of the Azores, she was suddenly overhauled by the Alabama and 
burned. Her crew were landed on the Azores. Her proprietors suf- 
fered a loss of $22,900, the value of the vessel and her outfit, besides 
the breaking up of the voyage. She would in all probability have 
returned to New London with a cargo of oil worth $140,000 had she 
not been destroyed by the Alabama. The whole claim in this case 
lodged in the State Department was $196,000. 

The next loss was that of the ship B. F. Hoxie, of Mystic, George 
B. Crary, captain. She was a trader of large size and valued at 
$70,000, She sailed from Altata, coast of Mexico, with a valuable 
cargo of silver bars, dye-wood, and silver ore, bound for Falmouth. 
She was overhauled by the Florida in latitude 10° 30’ north, longi- 
tude 36° 30/ west of Greenwich, and burned. The clams for this ship 
amounted to $98,000. 

The third loss was the fishing-schooner North America, of East 
Lyme, Captain David C. Manwaring. Near the coast of Nova Scotia 
she was captured by the Tallahassee, robbed, and sunk. A claim for 
$5,500 was put in by her owners. 

Then followed the capture of the Pearl, the Nile, and the General 
Williams, of New London, and the L. A. Macomber, of Mystic. 

The amount of losses from my district, as I have stated, was over 
$1,000,000, or one-fifteenth of the entire amount allowed, and upon 
which we are topass. Iam aware the House is impatient to take a vote, 
and I would not occupy time now, but this is a very important ques- 
tion in which my constituents are largely interested. Seamen from 
my district engaged in the whaling business on the northwest coast 
have in many instances sustained greater losses in proportion to their 
means than the owners of the vessels even. The officers of these 
rebel cruisers took from them their clothing and property of every 
kind, and in many instances they were lett on desolate islands to 
get home as best they could. These men, hundreds in number, repre- 
senting families, are all interested in the just distribution of this 
award, and I have never heard of a single individual in my district 
who desired any billsuch as is proposed and advocated by the minor- 
ity of the committee. Some of these men were engaged in seeking 
their livelihood at the time the conference was in session at Geneva. 
At the time of the award they were seeking a livelihood for them- 
selves and their families in the Arctic Sea. Iwas surprised, therefore, 
tofind gentlemen advocating the claim of these insurance companies 
who have been paid, as has been proved, two or three times over, 
while at the same time these hardy seamen, who lost everything, are 
to be excluded from payment altogether because they had not pre- 
sented their claims. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The gentleman interrupted me with a long ques- 
tion, and I hope he will allow me a word. I did not advocate the 
claim of the insurance companies. I am willing your constituents 
should come in and my constituents should come in if they have any 
honest right or title to their money. 
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Mr. STARKWEATHER. Mr. Speaker, in several cases these men 
have never had an opportunity of proving their claims. I look upon 
this as a fund collected by the Government and held in trust to pay 
the losses of all, and any person who proves a loss is entitled to receive 
just payment of the claims, whether they were proven heretofore or 
not. 

At the first session of the Forty-first Congress, on the 28th of Jan- 
uary, 1869, I introduced a resolution of inquiry as to the loss of ves- 
sels by these rebel cruisers, and on the 3d of April following the hon- 
orable Secretary of State submitted a reply on that subject showing 
the vessels and other property lost for which claims had been made 
and filed with the State Department. 

Among the list of vessels was the schooner L. A. Macomber, of Mys- 
tic, in my district, destroyed by the Tacony, a tender of the Florida. 
By the finding of arbitrators vessels destroyed by the Tacony, as well 
as the Florida, were included in the award. Now, while this case 
was properly filed with the State Department, it was overlooked by 
the arbitrators in making up their award. It is certainly equitable 
that the owners shall not suffer on account of the oversight or care- 
lessness of the arbitrators. 

And, Mr. Speaker, this is not the only case of omission, and by the 
terms of the bill of the majority of the committee payment is made 
not only for these claims, but for *he losses of officers and sailors who 
by absence from the country or other circumstances, were prevented 
from presenting their claims to the arbitrators. There are hundreds 
of these men with their families, interested in the just distribution of 
this award who ought not to be excluded from its benetits in order to 
advance the interests of insurance companies. Many of these at the 
time the conference was in session at Geneva were engaged, as I have 
already shown, in the most remote seas of the globe, and had no 
opportunity to present and press their claims. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no time now to discuss the general principle. 
It was understood by Congress during all the discussion that preceded 
the arbitration that these claims that were presented there and any 
other claims of seamen that could come in afterward should be paid 
out of this generalfund. The correspondence of the Secretary of State 
shows this. And to cut off men now on account of absence from the 
country who were away on long voyages from an equitable distribu- 
tion, and to pay it to parties who have never suffered any loss, would 
be the greatest injustice the United States could perpetrate. It 
would be such an act of injustice as would stamp this whole transac- 
tion as un-American in character and unworthy of a great nation. 


Civil-Service Reform. 


7 . F T 1 ’ 
SPEECH OF HON. T. J. CREAMER, 
OF NEW YORK, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 11, 1874. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the sundry civil appropriation bili— 

Mr. CREAMER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to amend the amendment by inserting $50,000 
instead of $25,000. 

I amsurprised, Mr. Chairman, that my friends here should oppose the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut,[ Mr. KELLOGG, } 
for it seems to me if there is anything needed at the present time, if 
there is anything which the people are demanding, it is a thorough 
reformation of the entire civil service of the Government from head 
to tail. The difficulty with these civil-service reformers heretofore 
has been that they have directed all their efforts to the drilling and 
disciplining of minor officials and petty clerks. Unless subordinates 
of whatever grade recognize ability and honesty in their superiors, how 
can the country expect that they, with examples of unparalleled in- 
competency and unparalleled dishonesty before them, shall do better 
than those whose duty and privilege it is to guide and instruct them? 

To-day we have presented the strange spectacle of the incompe- 
tency of the executive branch of the Government to suggest, andthe 
inability of the legislative branch to devise, any remedy for the finan- 
cial distress that has afflicted the country during the pastyear. Lask 
you, gentlemen, on the other side, is it not strange that this Executive, 
surrounded by a Cabinet whose ability, according to the harpings of 
your own well-paid party organs, is only exceeded by the surprise 
with which their names, often unknown outside their States, were 
sprung upon you to your utter disgust and dismay—is it not strange 
that this President, in daily association with these “wise men of the 
East” and West and South, whose statesmanship you never dreamed 
of until your chief had chosen them, should be unable to suggest a 
financial scheme upon which you, his blind and faithful followers, 
could agree ? 

My amendment doubles the sum suggested by my friend from Con- 
necticut, who so enthusiastically supports civil-service reform. 
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competency in its Executive to evolve a financial system that would 
harmonize the views of his admirers and supporters upon this floor. 
Gentlemen may think I am exaggerating. lam not. I come from 
the commercial and financial center of this country, as much its cen 
ter in every respect as the heart is the center of man’s physical or 
ganization, and I repeat that the country, through its business men 
who have suffered so severely by the imbecility of this administra- 
tion, would willingly pay millions for a practical reform in this par- 
ticulardirection. Why, gentlemen, each of you well knows the lam 
entable failure of the President (whose official wink you were wont 
to properly interpret and as readily to obey) to suggest.a financial 
poliey, for your agreement has cost the country hundreds of millions! 

A widely known New York merchant whom I met here a few days 
ago put it in the following terse style: ‘We will pay almost any 
price, only let us know what it is and what we may expect after pay 
ing it. Do not keep us waiting in this state of uncertainty and em- 
barrassment. Let Congress adjourn rather than keep on floundering 
after a financial policy that will prove after all a thing of shreds 
and patches.” 

Personally I have nothing whatever against the President. We 
rememnber that at the close of the war both political parties were 
anxious to reward him for his great services in the field; and when I 
grant that those services were great, you of the republican party will 
admit that as great as they were the rewards which so quickly fol 
lowed them were far greater. His obscurity, succeeded so quickly by 
distinction, belong to history. I need not refer at length to the great 
change, unequaled in its suddenness and completeness in modern 
times. That change, Mr. Chairman, has already cost the country so 
much in material wealth and prosperity that it is not likely to forget 
it in years tocome. Hereafter let the people look to it that military 
heroes are rewarded in some other way than by foisting them into 
great offices. Their peculiar education in itself is the greatest barrier 
to the proper performance of the functions of a civil position in a 
republic. , 

One science only will one genius fit ; 
So wide is art: so narrow human wit. 


Hero worship, after all,is but a worthless legacy of the past. It 
should find no recognition in a government of the people like ours 
nor in an age of iconoclasm like this. 

Let us glance at the inauguratory acts of the present Executive. 
The very first was one well calculated to disgrace and degrade the civil 
service of the country. Without the slightest attempt at a conceal- 
ment of his purpose he gave to Mr. Washburne for a few days the 
high and honored office of Secretary of State. As part of the pro- 
gramme that gentleman, in his turn, at once proceeded to give the 
important diplomatic positions abroad to the close friends of the 
President and of himself. What followed? Mr. Washburne resigned 
and was appointed minister to France. What could be more calcu- 
lated to reduce the tone of the civil service than such an act? 

As I have before intimated, considering the President’s career pre- 
vious to the rebellion, he has made a much better Executive than we 
had any reason to expect. Liberally educated at the expense of the 
Government, the highest position in civil life he ever reached prior to 
the war was to drive a team of muies or to act as clerk in a leather 
store! How can we expect a man who followed such pursuits, after 
receiving such advantages of education, to dictate to the country at 
this critical time a financial policy of any merit? Under the adminis- 
tration of such a man should we be surprised that for nearly twelve 
months our distressed financial condition has been continued without 
the slightest effort being made to remedy it, and without, I regret to 
say, the slightest complaint from the leaders of the dominant party 
on this floor against the course pursued by the Executive? The 
trouble with the President is that he does not more frequently ASso- 
ciate 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Several MEMBERS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. I rise to oppose the amendment, and yield my time 
to the gentleman from New York, | Mr. CREAMER. ] 

Mr. CREAMER. If the Executive would consult and associate 
more with the leaders even of the majority of this House, which more 
directly and more intelligently represents the views of the people 
than any other branch of the Government—if he would inquire of 
them what are the views and wants of the masses under the present 
deplorable condition of business throughout the country, instead of 
associating constantly with millionaires, it woald have been far better 
for the great interests that have so terribly suffered. Why, sir, no 
man, it seems, is fit to be his adviser unless he can count his wealth 
by millions. Within the past few days we find an apt illustration of 
this. Witness the Executive in consultation with a Senator, a rep 
resentative of “a rotten borough,” removed from the real centers of 
trade and commerce, a State whose entire population is not much 
larger than that of an election district in any of our castern cities! 

A widely different state of affairs must sooner or later prevail, or 
else our Government must be remodeled and reconstructed to restor 
it to that state of efficiency which gave it strength and stability 
in the early days of its existence. Sir, from the head of the Govern- 
ment down we need reform in many respects. How long, think yon, 
would such an administration as this last in Great Britain after the 





Go on! 


country would willingly pay a hundred fold the amount I name, yes, | weakness and incompetency exhibited during the last six months? 
millions of money, to obtain a reform that would secure sufiicient | Such an administration, thwarting the business interests of the 
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country, an obstacle in the way of progress, and heedless of the loud 
complaints of an outraged people, would not last forty-eight hours in 
Great Britain. Are we going ty, confess here on the eve of the one- 
handredth anniversary of our independence that we are behind that 
power, that our Congress is unable to grapple with the questions of 
the day, and that we cannot give to the people a government that 
will benefit, but one that retards their progress? For months past 
the inexperience and unfitness of a Cabinet officer, promoted by the 
ixecutive, have worked such ruin in the monetary market as to 
keep the business interests of the country in a state of feverish ex- 
citement to the final ruin of many and to the dismay of all! And 
when the people actually forced his removal from the Cabinet, the 
Chief Magistrate assigns him to a high judicial position, and a re- 
publican Senate approves the appointment by confirming it. 

Not only have we been affected at home by such appointments, but 
the national character has suffered abroad, and not a word has been 
uttered on this floor concerning the transaction to which I will now 
call attention. Not long ago at great expense we strove to have the 
United States properly represented at the Vienna exposition by dis- 
playing to the world evidences of American genius, skill, and indus- 
iry. Betore the commencement of the exposition our minister, anx- 
ious to ignore our commissioner, forced on him a quarrel, and much to 
our disgrace exhibited us in the eyes of all Europe asa pack of Yankee 
peddlers cager to turn an honest penny and held us up to the scorn 
and sneers of the civilized world. We were disgraced by Minister 
Jay, or “poppinjay,” as his manners describe him. I believe he is 
a constituent of mine, and I know whereof I speak. He has antique 
claims on the affections of the American people; the oldest is that 
he degenerated from the greatness of a worthy grandfather, and the 
newest is that he is the father-in-law of a German baron! Has Min- 
ister Jay ever been punished? Has he been called home? No; he 
still remains in office, Sir, 

I feel my honest indignation rise 
When, with affected air, a coxcomb cries; 


. * * * * 


And through his favored ancients dares to claim, 
Not pardon only, but rewards and fame. 


These are but a few of the many instances wherein a reform is so 
greatly needed. The dominant party promised the people a reform 
of the civil service, and commenced at the wrong end; began by 
puzzling candidates for petty clerkships with useless conundrums 
in geography, history, &c. The people, after witnessing the opera- 
tion of this farcical measure, discover that there was a wrong begin- 
ning; and they now, disgusted with the performance, exclaim with 
Hamlet, “O, reform it altogether.” Need I refer you to an additional 
evidence of their general condemnation of the present state of affairs? 
Did you not recognize it when the President attempted to foist upon 
us an incompetent and corruptionist for the oftice of Chief Justice of 
the United States? 

{ Hiere the hammer fell. ] 


Currency. 


SPEECH OF ION. JOHN M. BRIGHT, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE ILLOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 13, 1874, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Hlouses on the bill (HL. R. No. 1572) to amend the seweral acts providing a na 
tional currency and to establish free banking, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have heretofore spoken on the insuf- 
ficiency of our currency, its unequal distribution, the way it should 
be increased, and its equilibrium restored. I shall not repeat those 
arguments. 

I propose now to speak on the quality of our currency, which is a 
different thing fromthe quantity, the unwise policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to it, and the true read to financial prosperity and 
relief, 

Before proceeding to the work laid out, I shall notice several falla- 
cies and misconceptions on which the President’s recent veto message 
seems to have been based. The pith of the veto was that the finan- 
cial bill was against the interest of creditors, and that there was a 
sufficiency of currency, because there were about four millions not 
taken of the fifty-four millions authorized by the act of 1870 for bank- 
ing purposes. So far from sanctioning an increase of currency, he 
demanded an increase of taxation to pay Government expenses and 
provide a surplus of gold in the Treasury to redeem the Government 
currency. The newspapers and people understood the President to 
mean that the four millions “ not taken” had not been “ called for.” 
The statement fell short of the truth, and was made in the face of the 
fact that there were one hundred and twenty-nine applications for 
national-bank charters then on file in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Some of these applications had been on file more than 
a year before the veto of the President. 


Hear the proof: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, April 16, 1864, 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the 15th instant, you are informed that the whole 


amount of the $54,000,000 authorized by act of Congress of July 12, 1870, remainin« 
to be issued to banking associations is $4,315,528. e 


The whole number of applications on file awaiting action of Congress is one 
hundred and twenty-nine. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN JAY KNOX, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Hion. Jonn M. Brien, i 
House of Representatives, Washington. 


This letter of the Comptroller is subversive of the President’s veto, 
Doubtless other applications for banking privileges would have been 
made if they had not been forestalled by the assurance that they could * 
not be granted without “ the action of Congress.” The excuse of the 
Comptroller for not issuing the balance of the fifty-four millions cannot 
avail him; that is, that the 3 percent. certificates should be canceled 
in equal amounts to the national-bank notes issued. No fair construc- 
tion of the law can make the redemption of the 3 per cent. certificates 
a limitation upon the issue of the fifty-four millions. ‘Their redemp- 
tion was only incidental to the issue of the fifty-four millions, and was 
but a process for their retirement ; and when they were retired the 
law was imperative to proceed with issue of the national currency ; 
and when the fifty-four millions were exhausted, then it was his 
duty to have called in the twenty-five millions from those States 
having more than their proportion and to have given them to those 
States having less than their quotas. But as long as there remained 
any part of the fifty-four millions unissued the Comptroller could not 
call for the return of the twenty-five millions. And here he stuck, 
with one set clamoring for more currency and another set secure in 
the possession of their twenty-five millions excess, at the same time 
furnishing astumbling-block to precipitate the President on his finan- 
cial blunders. 

The people asked for bread and the President gave them a stone ; 
they asked for more currency, and he demands more taxation. He 
proposes to stop the people’s complaints of “the whips” with the 
scourge of “the scorpions.” After heading off this mischievous state- 
ment of the President, I shail make a passing remark upon a currency 
fallacy. 

It has been argued that because gold is worth from 12 to 15 per 
cent. more than United States currency, there is a superabundance 
of currency. This is not true. The value of money is determined 
by the use which the law may assign to it, as well as by its quantity. 

We have two legal-tender acts; the coinage acts of 1837 and 1849, 
making gold and silvera legal tender for all purposes, and the act 
of February 25, 1862, making Treasury notes a legal tender for all 
purposes except duties on imports and interest on the public debt. 

With these two laws in force noamountof contraction of legal-tender 
notes will bring them to a par value with gold. The contraction may 
be extended until there shall be only two dollars, the one gold, the 
other a legal-tender note, and still the merchant and the Government 
being compelled to have the gold dollar, the one to pay the duty, 
and the other to pay the interest, would give the same premium for 
the gold that is now paid. I feel confident in asserting that if all the 
money in the United States were converted into gold, it would not be 
suflicient to float our vast and varied industries, to pay our enormous 
debts and taxes, and to meet the ever-increasing demands of trade 
and commerce. In my former speech on the currency I presented 
authentic statistics which would verify this assertion. 

In thisconnection, perhaps it would be well to bring home to the Amer- 
ican people a sober, practical question—the powerof the Government 
over its own currency directly through its laws, or indirectly through 
its banking corporations. The Government may control the quantity, 
regulate the value, and prescribe the use of its currency. 

Let us take an example growing out of our recent civil war. In 
the Legal-tender cases, (12 Wallace, 540,) Justice Strong tells us that— 

The entire amount of coin in the country, including that in private hands as well 
as that in banking institutions, was insuilicient to supply the Government three 
months. Foreign credit we had none. 

The demand for money was immeasurably beyond the supply of 
gold. Besides, gold was too great a coward to mingle in the robust 
diversions of war, but it fled from the strife, hid itself in vaults, bur- 
rowed in the ground, and sought security in foreign lands, The 
Government was forced to anticipate its resources and “to coin its 
credit.” Treasury notes were employed, but the first issues were de- 
fective in not being made a legal tender. Justice Strong, in the same 
opinion, says: 

It is a historical fact that many persons and institutions refused to receive and 
pay these notes. * * * The vast body of men in the military service was 


composed of citizens who had left their farms, their workshops, and their business 
with their families to be provided for. 


Congress met the exigency by making the next issues of Treasury 
notes legal tenders. The effect was galvanic to the paralyzed indus- 
tries and magical to the Army and Navy. Although it has been said 
that “‘a nation may almost as well go to war with paper guns as a 
paper currency,” yet we know that the whole national machinery, 
civil and military, was moved under the propelling power of legal- 
tender notes. The Government, however, was forced to change its 
unit of value from the gold dollar to the legal-tender Treasury note, 
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and to run up its paper obligations to about $2,700,000,000. 
all money contracts and property values were changed, and were rep- 
resented by the legal-tender note as the money of account. 

But the war came to an end, and then came the greatest financial 


Besides, 


blunder of the age. I proved in a former speech that there was cir- 
culating as currency in different varieties on the 31st of August, 1365, 
$2,192,395,627 ; and from that date to the Ist of November, 1873, that 
the Government reduced that amount to a total available currency 
of $631,488,676, making a reduction of $1,560,906,851. The Govern- 
ment was seized with a contraction mania and attempted to tumble 
the whole financial system from the appalling precipice of expansion, 
with almost unbroken fall, crushing down upon an imaginary gold 
level, instead of descending with slow and cautious steps safely along 
the shelving declivities. There were financial advantages to be ob- 
tained even in the financial calamity. The New England and Middle 
States managed to float their industries by securing a lobsided vol- 
ume of the remaining currency. The property of the Southern and 
Southwestern States has been shriveling up from a fair commercial 
value to a distress value, while the debtor classes have been postpon- 
ing the day of retribution by loans and mortgages. The bondholder 
and the money capitalist, while they delude the Government with 
the specious arguments of prosperity, gloat upon the harvest of spec- 
ulation which is already ripe for their sickles. 

Our country is not without experience in being lifted upon the 
flood of expansion and then stranded by the sudden ebb of contrac- 
tion. Hear Mr. Jefferson on the subject in his letter to H. Nelson, 
March 12, 1820: 

This State | Virginia] is in a condition of unparalleled distress. The sudden re 
duction of the circulating medium from a plethory to all but annihilation is pro 
ducing an entire revolution in fortune. In other places I have known lands sold by 
the sheriff for one year’s rent; beyond the mountain we hear of good slaves selling 
for one hundred dollars, good horses for five dollars, and the sheriffs generally the 
purchasers. Our produce is now selling at market for one-third of its price before 
this commercial catastrophe, say flour at three and a quarter and three and a half 
dollars the barrel. * * * I fear local insurrections against these horrible sacri- 
tices of property. 

“Contraction” and “gold” are the shibboleths of the money oli- 
garchs. No matter what the financial distress, we must contract our 
currency and debts to the gold basis. 

They appealed to the supreme judiciary of the United States to pull 
down the pillars of our national currency. Hear the rebuff of the 
court: 

The debts which have been contracted since February 25, 1862, constitute, doubt- 
less, by far the greatest portion of the indebtedness of the country. They have 
been contracted in view of the act of Congress declaring Treasury notes a legal 
tender, and in reliance upon that declaration. Men have bought and sold, borrowed 
and lent, and assumed every variety of obligations, contemplating that such payments 
might be made in such notes. Indeed legal-tender Treasury notes have become the 
universal measure of values. If now, by our decision, it be established that these 
debts and obligations can be discharged only by gold coin ; if, contrary to the eapee 
tations of all parties to these contracts, legal-tender notes are rendered unavaila 


le, 
the Government has become an instrument of the grossest injustice ; all debtors 


are loaded with an obligation it was never contemplated they should assume; a 
large percentage is added to every de bt, and such must become the demand for gold 
to satisfy contracts that ruinous sacrifices, general distress and bankruptcy. may be 
a. These consequences are too obvious to admit of question. (12 Wallace, 
520, 530. 

Bafiled by the courts, the contractionists laid siege to Congress; 
repulsed by Congress, they appealed to the President, whose views are 
singularly in accord with theirs, to bar the gap of legislation with his 
veto, except a plastic Congress shall mold a finance bill which shall 
be in agreement with his manifesto. Heaven defend the country from 
such additional calamity! He drives a tilt at the Supreme Court, at 
Congress, and a prostrate and imploring people. He would have the 
legal-tender clause of the act of 1862 repealed, to take effect on the 
Ist July, 1875, being within about one year. He would have the cur- 
rency issued by the United States redeemed in coin on the Ist July, 
1876, within two years. And to raise the gold he would issue more 
bonds, payable in gold, principal and interest. He would have all 
taxes after resumption begins paid in coin or United States notes. 
And with these preliminaries he would authorize free banking with- 
out limit. 

The President’s plan is like a sea which conceals the treacherous 
rocks beneath its smiling surface. Let us sound it before we launch 
upon it. He would repeal the legal-tender act. This would leave 
the coinage acts of 1837 and 1849 in force, and nothing but gold and 
silver would be a legal tender after one year. Hence after that date 
all the five-twenty bonds and other bonds stipulated in the bonds to 
be payable in “lawful money,” all State and corporation bonds, and 
all private debts must then of necessity be payable in gold. his 
would give an additional value to the demands of the creditor of 124 
per cent., and subtract a corresponding value from the productions 
and property of the debtor. The public and private debt of our coun- 
try amounts to about $8, 160,469,000. To pay it in gold it would require 
a premium of about $1,000,000,000, and a corresponding increase of 
the value of the interest on the debt by making it payable in gold. 
The aggregate annual taxation of our country amounts to about 
$611,180,320 ; it would add an annual value of about $30,000,000 if paid 
in gold. The result—$1,000,000,000 profit to the creditor, $1,000,000,000 
confiscation to the debtor, $80,000,000 additional annual taxation to 
the people. Comforting pictures for a distressed people! 

Butthisisnotall. The President would have the legal-tender notes 
redeemed in gold at the end of two years. The result would be that 
their increasing value would equal the interest of a gold-bearing bond, 


and many of them would be withdrawn from circulation and hoarded 
with the bonds. This would operate as another tightening cord on 
the property and industries of the country. 

Again, to provide gold to redeem the legal-tender notes the Presi- 
dent would crowd more gold bonds bearing gold interest on the market. 
To get out of debt he would get deeper in. He would pay gold inter- 
est on the bond, when he pays no interest now on the legal-tender 
note. He would increase instead of lightening the burden of taxa- 
tion. 

And this is not all. Let us give a turn or two to the big gold wheel 
in the President’s fmancial machinery and see how it will operate. 
The American bondholders would have undisputed sway over the 
gold which is fortunate enough to remain in thecountry. They would 
become gold brokers, buy up the currency, make it scarce, and force 
the people to pay high premiums on gold to pay debts and taxes. 
These taxes in part would return to the bondholders in payment of 
interest on their bonds, and be used in repeating the process of forced 
sales of gold to a circumvented people. The first revolution of the 
wheel shows that it cuts like a dredging-machine into the finances otf 
the country. 

But this is not all. After packing down our financialsystem undet 
the weight of such a gold pressure, the President thinks that free 
banking will give the country ease. Let us try a little logic upon 
this. The national bonds constitute the exclusive primary capital of 
the national banks. The deposit of these bonds in the national Treas 
ury is a preliminary condition to the grant of the bank charter. The 
trump cards are in the hands of the bondholders. In addition to 
filling the office of gold brokers, they are prepared to be installed 
national bankersand thus complete their supremacy over the national 
finances. 

The national banks, now freed from the competition of legal-tender 
notes, our only free currency, would have the power to control the 
quantity of our currency, regulate the rates of interest, and fix the 
prices of labor, commodities, and property. 

Look at the fearful consummation! The Government would be the 
tributary slave of the bondholders, and the people the victims of the 
broker-shops and the banks. Our country once abandoned to the 
juggling cupidity of the bond rings, the gold rings, and the bank- 
rings which would be born with a nerus out of the President’s policy, 
they would form a financial triumvirate which in time would grow to 
equal the rapacity and spoliation of the old Roman triumvirate 
headed by Cesar, Crassus, and Pompey. A money oligarchy is the most 
odious and merciless of all others. Bearing only a financial relation 
to the people, it regards them only as fit subjects of extortion. It goes 
for the last dollar of the poor and helpless. As tersely said by another : 

To an aristocracy existing on the annual interest of a national debt, the people 
are only of value in proportion to their docility and power of patiently bleeding 
golden blood under the tax-gatherer’s thumb-screws. 

The bondholder may now say that he is not— 

A dog, thaf he should do this great thing 
He has not yet taken the gradations to the extremities of avarice. 
No man e’er reached the heights of vice at first; 
By just degrees we mount from crime to crime, 
Aud perfect villain is the work of time, 


ut all this would not end our chapter of financial woes. We can 
endure great evils when we know that they soon will have an end. 
But the President’s gold policy, once fastened on the back of the 
people, will make them swelter under the burden for ages. The gold 
will be dug out of the mountains, perhaps a century hence, to pay 
the last of our public debt. To aggravate our evils our country is 
under the double curse of a foreign debt as well as a home debt. Our 
great national foreign debt was not only a political blunder but a 
political crime. It was the folly of the general who marched his 
army intothe Sarbonean bog. But what is the amountof this foreign 
debt, and what are its demands upon our gold resources? Hon. D. 
A. Wells, Special Commissioner of the Revenue, in his last report 
(1869) estimated our foreign debt as follows: 
#1, 000, 000, 000 

405, 500, 000 


1, 465, 500, 000 


ihe ae een aaa Mite P 


Hon. E. Young, Chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics, 
in an article published in The Independent (New York) April 9, 1574, 
says: 


Although there were no national securilies held abroad at the commencement of 
our late war, yet some of the bonds of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
probably of Massachusetts and other States, as well as railroad shares and se¢ urities 
were owned in Europe. In the absence of accurate data on the subject, it is be 
lieved that fifty million isan ample estimate for these ante-bellumsecurities. With 
this addition our aggregate foreign debt amounts to about $1,200,000,000, and our 
annual interest charge to nearly $72,000,000. 

What is our gold capacity to meet even the $72,000,000 annual in- 
terest on our foreign debt? The Statesman’s Year Book, 1574, page 
590, gives the following statistics : 

The yield of the precious metals in the United States in the year 1871 was eati 
mated at $66,663,000. Nevada produced the largest amount, $22,500,000 ; and after 
it came California, $20,000,000; Montana, $8,050,000; Idaho, $5,000,000; and Colo 
rado, 24,663,000. Oregon, Washington, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona Territories 
produced smaller amounts. 

This shows that the annual productions of our gold fields are not 
equal to our annual foreign interest. When the interest has the odds 
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against us, what will we do when we come to wrestle with the debt ? | 


To show that our country is already squeezed and sucked of its gold 
like an orange by our foreign debt 1 refer to the following table, 
furnished in the same Year Book, page 58e, showing the total value 
of the gold and silver bullion and specie imported and exported from 
the United States in each of the six tiscal years ending June 30, from 
163 to 1873: 


Years, huported. Exported. 
| 
SE scodbwasewenpece outs oiin aie $14, 188, 368 | $93, 784, 102 
OA. cscuearas a 19,807,876 | 57, 138, 380 
eee sede pabnee ; 26, 419, 179 58, 155, 666 
a . : ee 21, 270, 024 08, 441, 989 
MEtE. woceeweese 13, 743, 629 97, R77, 534 
atc caseeshsw ten - oe oo 21, 420, 937 84, 608, 574 


For 1873 $84,608,574 were exported and $21,480,937 mineetel: These 
figures show that the drain upon our gold has been equal to the pro- 
ductions of our mines. Let us look to a few facts in verification of 
this statement. Since the creation of our foreign debt the most 
wonderful a tivity and ine 7+ in the coinage of the precious metals 
has taken place in Eng land, France, and Germany. 

Mr. Freemantle, deputy master of the royal mint of England, says: 


on - 


The gold coinage of 1872 has exceeded 2£15,000,000, ($75,000,000.) as against 
£ 10.500.000 (852.500.000) coined in t871, the average annual coinage before the latter 
yeal having been £2.5,000,000 { 5,000,000) only 


In his report for 1872 he adds: 


No less than 672 tons of metal have passed throuch the melting department 
during the year, and this pressure of work has so fully engaged the attention of 
oflicers and men as to leave no time for the prosecution of experiments, 


Avain he says: 

Checoinage of gold in Germany has been carried on with energy during the year 

> and the total amount of coin alre uly Strack is understood tu exceed £31,000, 000, 
(8155,000, 000.) 

A large part of the German coinage was from bullion and coin 
lately transmitted by France on account of the indemnity to Ger- 
many. While our country did not furnish all the material to swell 
the coinage of the European mints, yet it did contribute a large por- 
tion. My design has been to show that our foreign debt has made 
KLurope the reservoir of American gold. 

England, after her last French and American wars, was sinking 
under the burden of her debts and had been so depleted of her gold 
by foreign exportation that it required the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment to lift her out of the bog. Parliament prohibited the melting 
and exportation of the coin until the country was replenished by 
importation, and when the Bank of England was authorized to pay 
out coin for its notes it was only in sums under five pounds. 

France, though recently prostrated by a’terrible military disaster 
and burdened with the vast expenses of her own armies, was forced 
to submit to a foreign debt of five milliard frances, equal to one bil- 
lion dollars. Yet she was not forsaken of political wisdom. Her 
first thought was to get out of the financial clutches of her German 
conqneror. Her policy was to make it a home debt, and to pay the 
gyold interest to her own people and keep it at home. Her call for 
the loan was like a resurrecting trump. All the private burial-places 
of her gold yave up their treasures and her people hastened with it, 
in sums small and great, in bags and stockings, to pour it at the feet 
of the government, Thus she was enabled to anticipate a part of the 
German indemnity and to wipe out the balance at maturity. Long 
will her “ stocking-loan” be memorable in the annals of finance. 

Russia has tried the experiment of a foreign debt. In 1873 her 
foreign loans aggregated $§550,059,000. Although her mines yielded 
annually $20,000,000, yet she was so drained of her gold in the pay- 
ment of foreign interest that she was compelled to give her own peo- 
ple a foreed paper currency of seven hundred and fifty millions, 
which for many years has been at a discount varying from 10 to 15 
percent, But she has changed her policy and is now cleaning out 
her foreign debt as fast as prac ticable. 

But to recur to our own country. We see our financial life-blood 
ebbing away through our foreign debt without any efiicient plan to 
arrest if. Our Constitution allows the free export of all commodities ; 
therefore Congress, like the British Parliament, cannot prohibit the 
citizen from exporting gold. But were it otherwise, Congress has 
voluntarily pursued the opposite policy by creating the foreign debt, 
thereby giving free vent to the outflow of our gold. The gold which 
goes out to pay the Government debt joes out not to return; but it 
is run through foreign mints and is stamped with regal dies. It ie 
not like the commercial debt of the citizen contracted abroad, for hs 
brings in return valuable commodities as the consideration to combine 
with the labor and natural resources of the country, and in this way 
makes his debt a producing capital. The gold interest paid on our 
foreign debt is not only without compensating advantage, but it is a 
positive commercial and financial evil as I have already shown. 

And thisis notall. This foreign debt, as it is our curse in peace it 
will be our weakness in war. It may tie up the sword-arm of out 

tation when justice and honor would require that it should strike. 
~ war, muscle and money are in close alliance. Lf the nation has not 
the money it must have its substitute, credit ; and the larger its debt 
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the weaker will be its credit. Among the great nations our coun- 
try stands the richest in mines but the poorest in coins. 

It is not practicable for our Government to overcome the large ex- 
port balance of gold against her in the exchange of merchandise with 
other nations. The trade balance has been against us for a num- 
berof years. For the year 1873 our imports stood $642,0: 30,539 against 
exports $626,595,077. “But time will not permit me to dwell further 
on the foreign aspect of our finances. 

Then it will be seen that the obligation of our foreign debt will 
have a controlling influence on our finances at home. 

After our large annual export of gold, as I have shown, whence 
will we derive the gold to pay interest and sinking fund to the Amer- 
ican bondholders, to redeem the legal-tender notes, to provide for 
specie payments by the banks, and to furnish sums under ten dollars 
to circulate among the people? When tested by the facts, the theory 
of the President and those of his mode of thinking will turn out to 
be a “beautiful impossibility.” It is estimated by “Mr. Young, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, that $140,000,000 will cover the aggregate 
gold and silver coin in the United States, to wit: 


In the Treasury of the United States, as per last report of the Treas- 


I andi 6660.06 nice bees dap Vee enw chbb 06's abbes taba eens etanetieveae $88, 145, 324 22 
Held by national banks, as per last report of the C omptrolle r of the 

CRIB GRIOG onc ccc cccesecccceh occocccecencpsesecesscecyscsuaceceescos 19, 868, 469 45 
Estimated balance held by gold-brokers and private persons... ..... 31, 987, 207 00 


Dota ced Otek GIVOE Oso a oscwnns cccscs een seessscvescovsscens 140, 000, 000 00 

Of this sum the Government requires $127,918,856, according to last 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, to pay interest and sink- 
ing fund. 
The President confesses that we have not gold enough, because he 
calls for more gold bonds and more taxation. 
The Treasurer of the United States in his last report, November 1, 
1873, says: 
There has been a large falling off in the receipts, amounting to $28,280,764.07 on 
customs, (gold,) and to 316,912,863.53 on internal revenue. 


He adds: 
Fither taxation must be increased, an e penta nt that can hardly be thought of, 
or appropriations must be kept largely below the receipts. Otherwise the rapid 
reduction of the public debt will be arrested, if not abandoned. 
So it will be seen that the Treasurer is already pushed to the wall. 
He can see but two alternatives for escape—taxation, or retrench- 
ment, 
The Treasurer inclines to retrenchment, the President to taxation 
and bonds. It cannot be disguised that all the tendons of our rey- 
enue and financial systems are now strained until they are ready to 
snap. As things now stand, our Government can do nothing but nib- 
ble off the exerescent interest of the public debt, and to do this it has 
to push the fibers of its revenue system into the pockets of all the 
people in the land, except the bondholders who must be protected, 
like Goshen amidst the plagues of Egypt, though famine may smite 
the rest of our land. 
Now we are prepared to assert that if the quality of our legal-ten- 
der notes is not equal to gold the fault does not lie at the door of the 
people. If our currency departed from its former unit of value—the 
gold dollar—it was done by the force of law. If it was increased or 
cont~acted in quantity it was by the act of theGovernment. If gold 
has become searce by leaving the country, it was not expelled by the 
inferior paper currency as some may think, but it went at the bidding 
of the Government. Nor was it depreciated by any distrust of the 
public credit, for the legal-tenders stand on the same credit with the 
public bonds, which are the equal of gold in the market. So that our 
legal- tender notes were a necessity, and not enough of them at that 
by a large amount, as I think I demonstrated in my former speech. 
The only difference between them and the bonds is that the Govern- 
ment pays a semi-annual gold interest on the bonds and none on the 
notes. If they were made to bear an equal interest with the bonds 
they would instantly spring to the bond value and disappear from 
circulation and be baanied with the bonds. Orif they should be made 
convertible into bonds bearing a like rate of interest, for the same 
cause they would disappear from circulation. The only way to keep 
them in free circulation is to pay no interest on them, nor to make 
them convertible into interest-bearing bonds to tempt the cupidity of 
the money-hoarder. 
To the extent of our legal-tender notes the people would be sure 
of a currency and without taxation for its use. On the contrary, to 
have them absorbed in gold-bearing interest bonds it would not only 
aid in shrinking the whole value of the property and productions of 
the country to a gold basis, bot‘. would require an annual tax of 
$20,000,000 in gold to pay the interest alone on the bonds substituted 
in their place. What imaginable profit can it be to the people to get 
rid of the present difference between gold and greenbacks, if it not 
only costs them a general loss on all their productions and property 
but the payment of $20,000,000 annual taxes in gold for years to 
come? In fifteen years the interest alone would cost the people 
$300,000,000 in gold. And to aid to the injustice and folly of such a 
scheme, it would, perhaps, open auether financial orifice for the out- 
flow of our gold to foreign countries. To convert them into gold 
| bonds it would not only shrink the whole value of the property and 
productions of the country, to that extent, to the gold basis, but it 
would also require an annual tax of twenty millions in gold to pay 
the interest on the bonds substituted in their place. 
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If, then, the Government has not been able to raise more than 
enough gold from its revenue laws to pay the interest and 1 per cent. 
per annum sinking fund on the public debt, and now, for the want of 
gold to redeem the legal-tender notes according to the proposed plan, 
would be forced to make gold bonds to raise it at the expense of 


$20,000,000 per annuin interest, it becomes too plain for argument that | 


after the Government has thns taken the lion’s share there would be 
no gold left for circulation among the people, and not enough left to 
furnish a pretext for specie payment by our national banks. Should 
the bunks attempt it the experiment would be as pitiable as the specie 
resumption of Secretary Richardson. 

Then what means the clamor of the President and the contraction- 
ists for reducing our currency to a gold basis? It means that the 
regal-tender notes shall be converted into gold interest bearing bonds ; 
el means more debt and more taxation. Such is the drift of the eur- 
reney bill which recently passed the House, as well as the amend- 
ments to it reported by the conference of the two Houses. Sections 7 
and 8 of the amendments proposed by this conference report show the 
manner in which the legal-tender notes were to be disposed of. 

Sec. 7. That the entire amount of United States notes outstanding and in cireula- 
tion at any one time shall not exceed the sum of $32,000,000, which shall be retired 
and reduced in the following manner only, to wit: within thirty days after circulat- 
ing notes to the amount of $1,000,000 shall, from time to time, be issued to national 
hanking associations under this actin excess of the highest outstanding volume 
thereof at any time prior to such issue, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to retire an amount of United States notes equal to three-eighths of the 
cireulating notes so issued, which shall be in reduction of the maximum amount oi 
322,000,000 fixed by this section ; and such reduction shall continue until the max-f 
mum amount of United States notes outstanding shall be $300,000,000; and the 
United States notes so retired shall be canceled and carried to the account of the 
sinking fund provided for by the second clause of section 5 of the act approved on 
the 25th of February, 1862, entitled “An act to authorize the issue of United States 
notes and for the redemption and funding thereof and for funding the floating 
debt of the United States,’ and shall constitute a portion of said sinking fund. 
And the interest thereon, computed at the rate of 5 per cent., shall be added an- 
nually to said sinking fund. Dut if the surplus revenue be not sufficient for this 
purpose, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue and sell at 
public sale, after ten days’ notice of the time and place of sale, a sufficient amount 
of the bonds of the United States of the character and description prescribed in this 
act for United States notes to be then retired and canceled. 

Sec. 8. That on and after the 1st day of January, 1878, any holder of United 
States notes to the amount of $50, or any multiple thereof, may present them for 
payment at the oflice of the Treasurer of the United States, or at the office of the 
assistant treasurer at the city of New York; and thereupon he shall be entitled to 
receive, at his option, from the Secretary of the Treasury, who is authorized and 
required to issue, in exchange for said notes, an equal amount of either class of the 
coupon or registered bonds of the United States provided for in the first section of 
the act approved on the 14th of July, 1870, entitled ‘An act to authorize the refund. 
ing of the national debt,” and the act amendatory thereof, approved the 20th day of 
January, 1871, which bonds shall continue to be exempt from taxation as provided 
in said act: Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Treasury, in lieu of such 
bonds, may redeem said notes in the gold coin of the United States. And the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall reissue the United States notes so received either in 
exchange for coin at par, or, with the consent of the holder, in the redemption of 
bonds then redeemable at par, or in the purchase of bonds at not less than par, or 
to meet the current payments for the public service; and when used to meet cur- 
rent payments an equal amount of the gold in the Treasury shall be applied in 
redemption of the bonds known as five-twenty bonds. 


Now, permit me to uncover one of the most cunning devices for 
additional taxation hidden beneath the artful phraseology of the 
seventh section. 

Eighty-two millions of legal-tender notes are to be retired and 
canceled and carried to the account of the sinking fund provided 
for by section 5, act 25th February, 1862, “and shall constitute a 
portion of said sinking fund. And the interest thereon, computed at 
the rate of 5 per cent., shall be added annually to said sinking fund.” 

Now, to understand the meaning of this language, we must refer to 
section 5 of act 25th February, 1862, which is as follows: 

Sec. 5. That all duties on imported goods shall be paid in coin, or in notes pay- 
able on demand heretofore authorized to be issued and by law receivable in payment 
of public dues, and the coin so paid shall be set apart as a special fund, and shall 
be applied as follows: 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and notes of the United 
States. , 

Second. To the purchase or payment of 1 per cent. of the entire debt of the United 
States, to be made within each fiscal yearafter the Ist day of July, 1862, which is to be 
set apart as a sinking fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be ap- 
plied to the purchase or payment of the public debt as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall from time to time direct. ’ 

Third. The residue thereof to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 


The sinking fund was commenced by Secretary BOUTWELL in 1869. 
Secretary of the Treasury Richardson, in his Public Debt and Na- 
tional Banking Laws, page 83, gives us the operation of the funding 
system, as follows: 


Within each fiscal year, which ends June 30, the Secretary applies coin received 
from duties to the purchase of bonds to the amount of 1 per cent. of the entire debt 
of the United States. The bonds so purchased were all registered in the name of 
the Treasurer of the United States in trust for the Government, and were stamped 
with the words “Sinking fund” on the face of each bond. The interest thereon 
was regularly collectod in coin semi-annually and applied to the purchase of other 
bonds, which, in like manner, were added to the same fund. 


So that it will be seen that the eighty-two millions legal-tender 
notes proposed to be “ retired and canceled,” instead of being carried 
to the “destruction account” in the Treasurer’s office and an end 
made of them, are to be carried to the account of the sinking fund 
and stamped “ Sinking fund,” and 5 per cent. interest in gold collected 
on them annually out of customs duties until the whole of the public 
debt shall be extinguished; and the interest upon these canceled 





notes would require an increase of four millions annual taxation to 
pay it. 

This is an ingenious specimen of the hocus-pocus science of taxa- 
tion—to take the free currency from the people and at the same time 
tax them under the guise of retiring it. 

The eighth section disposes of the remaining $300,000,000 legal- 
tender notes by providing for their exchange into coupon or registered 
gold bonds. Here we reach the bottom of this so-called specie basis. 
It means contraction, gold bonds, and taxation, leaving a distressed 
people to contend as best they can with the rapacity of the national 
banks, which have superseded all other banks of issue. 

Let the country understand its financial position and its financial 
relations. The money monopolists, with a skill equal to that of the 
successful military leader, have been advancing under blinds and 
gaining position after position until they have reached an eminence 
of power from which they can rake all the resources of the people. 

The present Administration has reached a financial extremity. It 
could not, if it would, give the people a currency based on coin. It 
has not increased the gold coin of the country one gold dollar in five 
years. Its bewildered financiers are like mariners in strange waters 
making experimental soundings to escape from the reefs. The peo 
ple need not look to them for any permanent relief. It will not come. 
The wretched sons of toil, who go out with the opening of the day to 
make their bread.in the sweat of their brow, may look in vain for a 
season of respite. Thousands of them have put the last strain upon 
the virtues of industry and economy and have failed to save their 
shelters from the inexorable grip of the tax-gatherer. 

But the people are to be turned over to free national banks. If 
these banks were required by law to begin specie payments after 
the Government sequesters nearly all the gold for its own use, 
they would wind up and leave the country without a currency. They 
do not rest on a gold basis. Tothe extent of their issues they rest on 
the credit of the Government, and the Government rests its eredit on 
the productions and property of the people. 

The deposit creditors of the banks rest upon the personal credit of 
the stockholders to the amount of their respective stock. When the 
banks break their bonds held by the Government stand as security 
for their notes, while the depositors are left to work for anything 
they can find amidst the detritus of the remaining assets in a court of 
bankruptcy. Let not the people cherish the illusion that the national 
banks are to usher the golden era upon the country. ‘The past history 
of American banking is by no means prophetic of golden realities. 
According to Mr. Walker, in his Science of Wealth, the average pro- 
portion of specie to currency has been only one dollar to five dollars 
from the existence of our Government. 

About once in every nine years since 1784, coincident bank panics 
in England and the United States have rocked the lands with finan- 
cial convulsions. They have become historic as the panies of 1784, 
1793, 1810, 1819, 1826, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1873, passing over “ Black Fri- 
day ”—each one leaving an attendant loss to the respective countries 
of at least $1,000,000,000. 

But I have said enough to show that the financial policy of the 
Government is a failure. Its inexcusable blunder was in converting 
its floating debt into a funded debt. This floating debt would have 
been much easier to pay, and could have been paid in a shorter time 
than the funded debt, and paid, too, without material damage to con- 
tracts and shrinkage in the value of property. ‘To have applied our 
gold receipts from customs, say at the rate of $150,000,000 per annum, 
in the payment of this debt, it would have resulted in keeping the gold 
in the country, diminishing the public debt, making more valuable 
the remaining portion of the debt by contraction, encouraging it to 
combine with the industries, and giving to it all the multiplying 
powers of production and reproduction. This would have been no 
injustice to the holders of the tloating debt. Three-fourths of it were 
used as currency, and a part of it was already bearing interest. The 
annual contraction would have been equal in value to a paying inter- 
est on the deferred balance of the debt. And besides it could have 
been lent out as money and received interest for the use. But sup- 
pose at times it might have lain idle and unproductive; this is noth- 
ing more than nearly every farmer has to submit to in carrying over 
his idle capital through the unproductive seasons. His lands, his im- 
plements of hnebandry, and work beasts are of but little value, but 
more often an expense, to him during the winter months. This pro- 
cess of paying off the floating debt would have filled the land with 
gold, which would have added to the permanent wealth of the coun- 
try and furnished the best of all currency to the people. 

The only way that I see open now to repair the blunder is to reverse 
the policy of the Government. As the currency was swallowed up in 
the bonds, let the bonds give back the currency. Let the five-twenty 
bonds be paid off in legal-tender notes. This would loosen the bands 
of contraction on the country and the country would “ breathe freer 
and deeper;” it would appreciate the value of lands and furnish a 
currency for their purchase, so that the distressed debtor might sell 
off a part and save a part for his home, and we might say enable hun- 
dreds of thousands of tax-ridden debtors to redeem their homes which 
have been sold for taxes. Then let the legal-tender notes be redeemed 
in gold as fast as financial prudence will dictate—redeemed in the 
same gold collected from customs and which is now applied to the 
payment of interest and sinking fund to the foreign. and home bond- 
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holders. This would turn the tide of the gold flow. It would bring 
it home from abroad and keep at home a due share of the products of 
OUT TInes. 

I know that it is a disputed legal problem whether the five-twenty 


bonds, which are by their terms payable in “lawful money,” are solv- 


ible in legal-tender notes. Latlirm that they are by principles decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, which court in part was 
created by the present Administration. 

‘Time will not permit me to discuss the question now; but I should 
not fear to meet it before any judicial tribunal in any of its aspects 
of law, equity, or national faith. 

The bondholders should remember that they received bonds worth 
about $2,500,000,000 for about $1,250,000,000 in true value. They 
should remember also, that their bonds acquired a threefold purchas- 
ing power by the contraction of the currency cousequent upon fund- 
ing it in the same bonds. They should remember that the bonded 
debt constitutes about one-seventh of the assessed value of all the 
property in the United States, and by the grace of the Government 
this debt has sanctuary against taxation. They should remember 
that they made vain and “waxed fat” out of the calamities of their 
country. They should remember that while they lent a depreciated 
currency, the toil-worn and battle-scarred soldiers gave blood, the 
last, best gift, to their country’s cause. And let them remember that, 
while they are insolent and dictatorial in the conscious supremacy of 
their money power, and stimulate the Government remorselessly to 
wring tribute from the poor and toiling millions, yet they have a 
slumbering power which will, sooner or later, be aroused to wield the 
ballot for the reform of the Government and their own vindication. 


’ 


Currency, 


SPEECHLE OF HON. W. A. PHILLIPS, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 13, 1374, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Hiouses on the bill (HL. R. No, 1572) to amend the several acts providing a na- 
tional currency and to establish free banking, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, it is with the utmost reluctance I 
rise to address this House on a question of such vast importance. <A 
new member, I desired to profit by the experience of those older than 
I am in legislation. I have listened to speech after speech on finance 
with curiosity, if not with patience, and have fretted anxiously, if 
not wisely, over this financial question which has embraced the in- 
terests and progress of the people of a great nation. Ihave not dis- 
missed the hope that the American Congress will be equal to emergen- 
cies so great, and yet, sir, [ am free to express my fears for the manner 
in which this subject has been treated. 

The gentlemen from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLYMER] has said “ there 
is but one standard, gold and silver.” These are two standards, often 
differing widely in value. He has claimed that the democratic party 
was a party of “sound money.” Whatarethe facts. The democratic 
party was the first to debase the coinage of the United States. This 
they did first in 1834; afterward much more decidedly in 1837 under 
President Van Burea. In 1834 the gold coinage was reduced from 
hor to 537. In 1853 the silver coin of the United States was debased 
nearly 74 per cent. At that time the millers and merchants of the 
West bought wheat and other cash produce with silver half-dollars of 
this debased coin of the time of Mr. ones. There was no apology for 
this, as there was no war, and there was a surplus from the sales of 
public lands, about which Congress was quarreling. 

Since that time the American coinage was still further debased, and 
allin the face of a depreciating value of the precious metals. Debas- 
ing the currency was one of the grounds of complaint of the fathers 
of the Republic. In what was called “ Wood’s money” in 1723 they 
had the effrontery to make thirteen shillings out of a pound of brass. 

In 1782 the first plan for American coinage was submitted to Con- 
gress. In 1785 a plan of national coinage was submitted by Jeffer- 
son. In 1792 a code of laws was established to regulate a mint, and 
the coinage under this continued until the debasement of the coin 
eecurred under Jackson and Van Buren. 

There are two great interests—the interest of aggregated wealth, 
the interest of daily labor. And in the outset [ wish to lay down as 
« fundamental maxim that the day’s labor is the only honest stand- 
ard of values in the market of the world. It may vary. There may be 
educated labor, and the mere power that works a pump and enters into 
competition with the steam-engine. Whatever a day’s labor produces 
for the advancement of mankind, and whatever it is relatively worth 
to that end, fixes it as the safest standard of all other values. For 
wealth is only the accumulated prodnet of labor that was not neces- 
sarily consumed in its production. What shall represent it? Some 
say coin, Which they allege has a fixed value. Nothing could be more 


absurd. A penny used to be the price of aday’s labor. It is now one 
hundred and fifty pennies, partly by the increase of wealth and partly 
by the depreciation of what we are pleased to call the precious metals, 
What made them precious? Scarcity. 

A successful miner who had procured a trunkful of emeralds, took 
one of them to a lapidary, for which he obtained one thousand scudo, 
Overjoyed he took the lapidary to his room, and showing him the re- 
mainder of the glittering stones, asked what they were worth, and 
was amazed when the dealer in jewels answered, “ These, senor, are 
worth one seudi.” And so when we print on a Treasury note the 
words “one dollar,” it represents the credit of the nation for one 
dollar. It represents its proper proportion of all the property in the 
country, for all the property in the country may be taxed to pay it. 
In other words, it represents the aggregated wealth of the nation. 
Some men have said here, “ These notes have a lie on their face.” 
Very well. Do you see this nickel? On one side of it is a circle of 
thirteen stars, and outside of them “United States of America,” 5 
cents. Now this is hard money. It is very hard money, and the an- 
nouncement from the United States of America that it is five cents 
is another lie. Who would give five cents for it to work into ice- 
pitchers and drinking mugs? We are used to that kind of lying, 
however, and I might overlook it, but in turning to the obverse of 
this remarkable coin I tind the legend “In God we trust.” To stick 
such a profession of faith on such a fraud as this is a piece of politi- 
cal executive blasphemy, and fearfully significant of the modern 
spirit to steal the livery of Heaven to serve the devil in. Now, I 
mention this merely to introduce a branch of the subject not yet dis- 
cussed, but which we must consider. You have seen the stamp on 
our silver dollar and half dollar. It says under our name it is worth 
that much. Now as a mere piece of silver it is not now, and never 
was worth that much in the market of the world. You could not 
sell them outside of the country for what they purport to be. They 
are worth that much simply by the credit and power of the Govern- 
ment. It is so with the gold eagle and half-eagle. Not the amount 
of gold in them, but the credit of the Government stamps them as 
worth that much. 

There is another fact away behind this of far greater moment. 
Since the discovery of America in 1492, (by reference to the first au- 
thorities, such as M. Chevalier,) we find that silver is now worth less 
than one-sixth of the value it possessed at that time. This is a very 
rigid estimate. My own impression is from a careful study of the 
changes in the prices of wheat, beef, and labor, that it has scarcely 
one-tenth of its former value, and the greater part of this deprecia- 
tion has taken place in the last two hundred years. Hallam, on an 
estimate of values, puts it one to twenty. The change in the value 
of gold is not much less, for since the discovery of the gold mines in 
California, Australia, and elsewhere, it has been proposed to make 
silver the sole standard, as less liable to fluctuations. 

Now, sir, the depreciation of our national-bank notes and green- 
backs as a marketable commodity in the commerce of the world has 
never witnessed anything as bad as that; and yet, sir, all these rep- 
resent the price of labor and property. Since the discovery of gold 
in California in 1849 there has been a change in nominal value of 60 
per cent.; but the real change, owing to the increase of expenditure, 
is far greater. Now, this has affected all contracts as well as all val- 
ues. It divided the price of a man’s labor with some other man who 
had not done so much. It disturbed values instead of regulating 
them. It was no standard; it was simply the means, under the de- 
fective systems of law, of making the rich richer, the poor poorer. 

I rise before you in no agragrian spirit. The honest sacredness of 
contracts and the honest value of a day’s labor shall ever have the 
support of my voice and vote. But, sir, they must be inseparable. 
We are constantly speaking of fixed values; no term is used more 
vaguely and less understandingly. When we say that a pound of 
meat is worth two pounds of bread, we can understand that; when 
we say a day’s labor is worth ten pounds of bread, we can understand 
that; when we say a day’s labor is worth a certain number of yards 
of cotton cloth, we can understand that; for it has taken a certain 
amount of labor and of expenditure, or labor in educating labor, to 
produce them. But when we measure the value of gold by the rela- 
tive value of silver, or vice versa, we are the victims of a fallacy; be- 
cause both have been for many hundreds of years continually depre- 
ciating, often in a few years changing almost 100 per cent., and tem- 
porarily vibrating backward and forward. Thus when a poor shep- 
herd in Potosi discovered silver where his herds were grazing, and 
when under the impetus of an improved system of mining an im- 
mense amount of the precious metal was shipped to Europe, it depre- 
ciated in value so much that it was feared it would soon be worth no 
more than lead, and ceased to be esteemed as a representative of 
wealth, and some nations discarded it as coin. So when the mines 
in California and Australia were discovered a few years ago, gold be- 
came so abundant and depreciated so much that several great powers, 
including Austria, made silver the only basis of value. 

And thus we see that the modern civilized nations, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have three standards of value, gold, silver, and paper credits, 
all varying in value and not maintainining the same relations to each 
other. Some nations, Austria, as I have mentioned, have but two—, 
silver and paper credits—and it is a noticeabie fact in the case of Aus- 
tria, the paper currency or credit system, is the real medium of bal- 
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ances and exchange. I believe it is one of the recognized evidences 

of civilization to use what is called money to effect exchanges. The 

man who has a few bushels of wheat to sell and a coat to buy may 

not be able to find a man who has a coat to sell and wants his few 

bushels of wheat, and so in all transactions. 

difficulty money, so called, was invented. 
Aristotle says in regard to this: 


Now to overcome this 


It was agreed to give and receive a substance which useful in itself was easily 
transferred from hand to hand in the ordinary transactions of life; it was iron, for 
instance, or silver, or some other substance of which the size and weight were in 
the first place determined, and on which to escape the inconvenience of continual 
measurings a particular stamp was ailixed as a sign of its value.—Aristotle ; Politics, 
book 1, chapter 3. 

Now this, although the first crude essay at making money, was not 
money. That is, the element of money it had was the “ stamp aflixed” 
that regulated its value. I need not stop to further prove that the 
equivalent value of these and other products of labor were constantly 
changing. <A pound of iron might be worth a day’s labor to-day and 
not worth half a day’s to-morrow. The simplest illustration I can 
give of this isin the article used as money by the more advanced 
Indian tribes at the date of the discovery of the New World. They 
had two standards; one a fiue and very rare shell, sometimes called 
cowries, and the other wampum beads which were cut and polished 
from another shell. The first of these shells were laboriously hunted 
for, often unsuccessfully ; were sometimes found in great abundance, 
just like the uncertainties of our gold and silver mining of the pres- 
ent. Aman might find several hundred dollars’ worth in a single day. 
This always arouses the gambling spirit; it is the inheritance that 
comes from the dead dreams of the alchemist. The wampum, on the 
other hand, was the product of great labor and skill; the material 
itself had little or no value. It had to be carefully polished and-a 
fine hole drilled through it. It represented just so much labor, and 
the Indians prized it highly as a medium of exchange. While the 
shells were confined to a few tribes, the wampum had its value from 
the lakes to the gulf. One of these was a genuine representative of 
labor, and therefore did not fluctuate among real or relative values. 
The other represented the gambling, speculating element. 

I have said the fluctuations in gold and silver have been very great, 
and amid all these fluctuations a steady downward tendency. For 
this reason in many countries laws have been framed to recognize 
other more reliable standards. Thus in long leases and similar con- 
tracts provision has been made to fix the rent or agreed price at the 
value of ‘a measure of wheat. 

A careful examination of the whole money system has been rapidly 
turning the whole public mind that way. While in our country there 
is a constant clamor from the holders of Government notes and secu- 
rities that these shall be appreciated in value, just the reverse of this 
has been going on in regard to the national debt of Great Britain. 
Since the discovery of gold in California, Australia, and Russia in thy 
last twenty-three years, and the application of improved machinere 
to procure it, it has declined so much in the face of other articles 
estimated by labor, that the holder of British bonds only gets 40 per 
cent. of what he got at that time. Nor can we see any probable limit 
to this downward tendency. In our case there has been asteady and 
very rapid appreciation. In 1864, or ten years ago, our credit had so 
declined as a marketable commodity, that gold stood toward it as 24 
tol. Since that time the holders of all our notes and securities have 
received a profit on them, or enhanced value of 130 per cent. In 
other words, taking into account real values, we have more than 
doubled the war debt. This was done under the most sacred of all 
sentiments, honor, and a desire to redeem our pledges, real and 
imaginary. 

But, sir, as this question has another aspect, as it affects the value 
of labor on the one hand as much as it does wealth on the other, let 
us examine what “specie payment” means. I have said that some 
nations have two standards of value, silver and paper credits; others 
three, gold, silver, and paper credits. Now, our Government has four. 
The coined gold and silver of the Republic, the trade dollar, and paper 
credits. Now, while it takes one hundred and twelve and a half 
cents of greenbacks to get one dollar in American gold coin, it takes 
10 or 12 per cent. more to get a trade dollar. Does any one here 
propose to resume specie payments on the basis of the “ trade dollar,” 
and if not, why not? And yet every one means by specie payment 
putting all money on the basis of ‘our gold and silver coin. But if 
we can stamp ninety cents’ worth of silver and call it a dollar, why 
not fifty cents’ worth, or twenty-five? It will thus be seen that our 
coin receives its value not from its intrinsic worth, but from our 
credit and authority. AsI have already said gold and silver are 
continually fluctuating and steadily declining, I wish to call your 
attention to another fact in this connection. The circumstance that 
gold and silver are in demand for coined money gives them the 
greater part of their value. Gold is used as a representative in coin. 
It is also used for jewelry, gilding, and, to a limited extent, in plate. 
But the amount required formanufacturing purposes is very small. If 
we estimate the billions on billions of gold and silver that have flowed 
into civilized countries during the last three hundred years, if you 
destroy the demand made for it by governments creating it into 
money, the other uses of these metals is so insignificant they would 
have been worth little more than iron, if as much, for iron is in un- 











limited demand. As silver has a great many more uses in the arts 
and sciences, it has a greater relative value than gold outside of its 
use as coin. From this we simply see that the value of coin in meas 
uring exchange is not derived from the intrinsic worth of the gold 
and silver from which it is made, but from the fact that governments 
by their stamp and authority clothe it with the power of money in 
effecting exchanges. Against this stamp and political authority the 
fluctuations of gold and silver have continually warred. 

What men have constantly demanded of money is that it shall 
have a fixed and unalterable value, that it shall uniformily repre 
sent the same amount of labor—wheat, beef, and cloth, the equiva- 
lents of labor—subject to the variations of production. These are real 
values. Neither gold, silver, nor paper money are so to any appreci 
able extent. When a man contracts a debt in currency at ninety 
cents he does not wish to be compelled to pay a dollar. To speak 
more correctly, when he buys on credit the product of four days’ 
labor, he does not want by some action of his Government to be com- 
pelled to pay for five. 

That is precisely the condition of this country at the present time. 
A great deal of money is locked up because those who have it are 
afraid that a change of values might strip them of more than their 
profits. What the country to-day demands is a fixed and detinite 
system as far as that is possible. The people want to know what to 
depend on, and just that much Congress owes to its constituents all 
over the United States, and I entreat you, gentlemen, not to adjourn 
until you have exhausted every etfort to secure it. Those who hurry 
home to work for a re-election and neglect this duty may learn that 
they got back too soon. And thus when the interest of capital de- 
mands governmental action to force us to specie payment against the 
interests of labor, when the holders of Government securities demand 
that we appreciate their property 13 per cent., and wring some hun- 
dreds of miliions from the suffering business of the South and West, 
we cry halt! We say that nothing can legitimately carry us to specie 
payment but the increasing wealth and resources of the nation, and 
its increased power to pay its debts. All artificial maneuverings in 
that direction by iaw or executive interference are not only subter- 
fuges, but dishonest. 

I admire the patriotic spirit which, influenced by a chivalric sense 

of honor, has made this nation in the eight years pay so many hundreds 
of millions of her debt. But, sir, there is another side to the picture. 
Could the decade ending in 1860 have borne such a burden? No, sir. 
‘The war decade was a decade of expansion and inflation. Was it ruin- 
ous to the prosperity of the country? Notatall,sir. In no period in 
the history of our Government has the country sothriven. All the real 
wealth of the nation increased as it had never increased before. We 
spanred the country with railroads, adding infinitely to its power 
and possibilities. Houses and cities were built and farms and orchards 
made as they never had been before. Comforts and luxuries increased. 
Under the enterprise begotten of that elastic, inflated system, the 
whole nerve of the nation was actively employed in producing real 
wealth. Strong as a Titan, the country could bear great burdens, 
and she bore them. Thencame the era of contraction. There is only 
a certain point to which taxation is wise, and there is only a certain 
extent to which such burdens can be borne without crippling the 
industries of the country. We have doubled the wealth of the rich 
and weakened the producing power of labor. We have increased the 
power of capita!, and in virtually doubling the value of our nationa! 
debt have placed an additional mortgage on the bones and sinews of 
millions yet unborn. In doing all this so rapidly and not naturally 
we were draining away the wealth that the years of inflation had 
produced, and no longer stimulated by the enterprise provoked by 
plenty of money the tax-gatherer was brought face to face with 
diminishing revenues. Then came the panic. Money locked itself 
up and industry was paralyzed. Some said we had built too many 
railroads; some that we had been too extravagant, that we should 
not construct such fine houses or wear such expensive clothes or eat 
such costly food, that we must retrench in all expenditures. 
There are no doubt often individual cases of extravagance, but a!) 
this doing without things we enjoy and might have paralyzes indus- 
try, and if persistently carried out on the same line would take us 
back to the spear and the wigwam. 

The aggregated wealth of this country is ample security for its 
debts. We are expected to devise a system of resumption toward tho 
standards of other countries only so fast as our prospevity carries us 
there. I think the time ought to be computed as still far ahead, and 
with the same authority with which we stamp one dollar on ninety 
cents’ worth of silver, give guarantees to business men as to what 
will be the action of the Government in this matter. 

Money in itself is not substantial wealth. It is a representative, 
and should represent the wealth and business of the country and be 
in sufficient volume to do it, so that industry can be employed and 
fair prices paid. But when capital besieges government by artificial 
means to increase its wealth, when it fights a bill that would take 
twenty-five millions of the reserves of other banks from the city of 
New York and scatter it where it ought to be, when it enters these 
Halls and makes such demands upon us in behalf of the great interests 
of capital against the interests of labor so much more entitled to our 
sympathy, then, sir, are the Representatives of the people called 
upon to rise and scourge the money-changers from the temple. 
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Condition and Wants of the South—Political, Material, Legislative. 


SPEECH OF HON. FRANK MOREY, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 15, 1874, 


On the political and material wants of the South, and the means of remedying them 
by legislation. 

Mr. MOREY. In speaking of the political condition of the South, 
Mr. Speaker, we must bear in mind that the Southern States have 
since the war had an experience unlike that which the northern por- 
tion of our country has ever expet ienced, 

At the surrender of General Lee the people of the South found 
themselves the residents of a country made desolate by war. The 
exhaustive war had had a demoralizing effect upon the people, and at 
its close society was in a very disorganized condition. Many who had 
never known the necessity of either mental or physical labor found 
themselves reduced to penury. As a general rule the confederate sol- 
diers returned to their homes glad that the war was at an end, though 
the fond hopes which they cherished at the commencement of the 
struggle had been blasted and overthrown. 

The general sentiment among the soldiers was one of satisfaction 
upon learning that the General Government proposed that they should 
be allowed freely to engage in the ordinary occupations of life un- 
trammeled by any restrictions not imposed upon other people. The 
most violent manifestations of opposition to the General Government 
came from those who had not seen service in the field, but who as a 
class, at the breaking out of the war, were violently in favor thereof, 
provided that the fighting was to be performed by somebody else than 
themselves. True to their ideas they kept out of harm’s way, and at 
the close of the war, fresh from their long repose, they were again found 
at thefront readyand anxious to incite hostility of feeling against and 
lead a bloodless opposition to “ the most despotic government that the 
world ever saw.” ‘The mass of the people, however, heeded not the 
advisers during the first year of peace, but set to work hopefully and 
earnestly to retrieve their broken fortunes, and did not think that 
they were being dealt with otherwise than generously until President 
Johnson proclaimed a policy in hostility to that maintained by the 
majority in Congress and led the people of the South to believe that 
they were being deprived of their constitutional rights, &e. 

It is homan nature to believe readily that you are being ill-treated 
if people insist that such is the case. This is as true of communities 
as of individuals. The non-combatants before referred to were eager 
and ready to take up the ery of “despotism,” “unconstitutionality,” 
&c., to enlarge thereon, and to influence the minds of the people and 
dissatisfy them with the administration of the Government. 

I regret to say the seed thus sown fell upon good ground. The 
result of the attempt by the southern planters to resuscitate them- 
selves financially in 1866 proved most disastrous, inducing a sentiment 
of despair, and in the case of many of desperation. Under the influ- 
ence of this state of feelings and the pernicious doctrine of the Presi- 
dent and the followers of his policy, the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was rejected by the Legislatures of 
the Southern States in several cases with marked expressions of con- 
tempt. 

Encouraged by the attitude of the President, who had arrayed him- 
self against Congress, the lawless element in the South indulged in 
lawlessness that found its outlet in most cases in outrages upon the 
unoffending negro, who was regarded as the cause of all the trouble. 
In New Orleans a riot was inaugurated that was participated in prin- 
cipally by the city police, in which a peaceable gathering of white 
and colored citizens, claiming to be a State constitutional convention, 
were fallen upon and many of whom were massacred in cold blood. 
Those who are not familiar with this page of modern history will 
tind it recorded in a volume in the Library entitled Riots in New Or- 
leans in 1866. The following are some of the acts passed at this pe- 
riod of the history of the Southern States by the Legislatures or police 

juries thereof: 
MISSISSIPPI. 
An act to confer civil rights on freedmen, and for other purposes, November 25, 
1865. 

Section 7 provides that every civil officer shall, and every person may, arrest and 
carry back to his or her legal employer any freedman, free negro, or mulatto who 
shall have quit the service of his or her employer before the expiration of his or 
her term of service without good cause ; and said officer or person shall be entitled 


to receive for arresting and carrying back every deserting employé aforesaid the 
sum of five dollars, and ten cents per mile from the place of arrest to the place of 


delivery, and the same shall be — by the employer and held as a set-of against 
the wages of said deserting employé. 


An act to punish certain offenses therein named, and for other purposes Novem- 
ber 29, 1865. 

SEcTION 1. Be it enacted, &e., That no freedman, free negro, or mulatto, not in 
the military service of the United States Government, and not licensed to do so 
by the board of police of his or her county, shall keep or carry fire-arms of any 
kind, or any ammunition, dirk, or bowie-knife; and on conviction thereof in the 
county court shall be punished by fine, not exceeding ten dollars, and pay the 
costs of such proceedings, and all such arms or ammunition shall be forfeited to 
the informer; and it shall be the duty of every civil and military officer to arrest 
any freedman, free negro, or mulatto found with any such arms or ammunition, 
aud cause him to be committed for trial in default of bail. 





—_——— 


Src. 2. That any freedman, free negro. or mulatto committing riots, routs, affrays 
trespasses, malicious mischief, and cruel treatment to animals, seditious speeches’ 
insulting gestures, language, or acts, or assaults on any person, disturbance of the 
peace, exercising the functions of a minister of the Gospel without a license fro. 
some regularly organized church, vending spirituous or intoxicating liquors, or 
committing any other misdemeanor the punishment of which is not specitically 
provided for by law, shall, upon conviction thereof in the county court, be fineil 
not less than ten dollars, and not more than one hundred dollars, and may be 
imprisoned, at the discretion of the court, not exceeding thirty days. 

Sec. 3. That if any white person shall sell, lend, or give to any freedman, free 
negro, or mulatto, any fire-arms, dirk, or bowie-knife, or ammunition, or spirituous 
or intoxicating liquors, such person or persons so offending, upon conviction 
thereof in the county court of his or her county, shall be fined not exceeding fifty 
dollars, and may be imprisoned, at the discretion of the court, not exceeding thirty 
days. r 

Sec. 4. That all the penal and criminal laws now in force in this State defining 
offenses and prescribing the mode of punishment for crimes and misdemeanors 
committed by slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, be, and the same are hereby, re- 
enacted, and declared to be in full force and effect, against freedmen, free negroes, 
and mulattoes, except so far as the mode and manner of trial and punishment 
have been changed or altered by law. 

Sec. 5. That if any freedman, free negro, or mulatto, convicted of any of the 
misdemeanors provided against in this act, shall fail or refuse, for the space of tive 
days after conviction, to pay the fine and costs imposed, such person shall be hired 
out by the sheriff or other oflicer, at public outery, to any white person who will 
pay said fine and all costs, and take such convict for the shortest time. 


ALABAMA. 


December.—Bill passed making it unlawful for any freedman, mulatto, or free 
person of color in this State to own fire-arms, or carry about his person a pistol or 
other deadly weapon,” under a penalty of a fine of $100 or imprisonment three 
months. Also, making it unlawful for any person to sell, give, or lend fire-arms or 
ammunition of any description whatever to any freedman, free negro, or mulatto, 
under a penalty of not less than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars 
at tho discretion of the jury. 

TENNESSEE. 

January 25, 1866, this bill became a law: 

That persons of African and Indian descent are hereby declared to be competent 
witnesses in all the courts of this Statein as fullamanner as such persons are by an 
act of Congress competent witnesses in all the courts of the United States, and all 
laws and parts of laws of the State excluding such persons from competency aro 
hereby repealed: Provided, however, That this act shall not be so construed as to 
give colored persons the right to vote, hold office, or sit on juries in this State ; and 
that this provision is inserted by virtue of the provision of the ninth section of the 
amended constitution, ratified February 22, 1865. 

LOUISIANA. 

December 21, this bill became a law : 

Secrion1. That any one whoshall persuade or entice away, feed, harbor, or secrete 
any person who leaves his or her employer, with whom sheor he has contracted or 
is assigned to live, or any apprentice who is bound as an apprentice without the 
—— of his or her employer, said person or persons so offending shall be lia- 
“le for damages to the employer, and also, upon conviction thereof, shalk be subject 
to pay a fine of not more than $500, nor less than ten dollars, or imprisonment in 
the parish jail for not more than twelve months nor less than ten days, or both, at 
the Sionation of the court. 

GEORGIA. 


March 20.—Crimes defined in certain sections named as felonies are reduced be- 
low felonies, and all other crimes punishable by fine or imprisonment, or either, 
shall be likewise punishable by a fine not exceeding $1.000, imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, whipping not exceeding thirty-nine lashes, to work in @ chain- 
gang on the public works not to exceed twelve months; and any one or more of 
these punishments may be ordered in the discretion of the judge. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


An act preliminary to the legislation induced by the emancipation of slaves, Octo- 
ber 19, 1865. 

Section 10 woe sm that a person of color who isin the employment of a master en- 
gaged iu husbandry shall not have the right to sell any corn, rice, pease, wheat, or 
other grain, any flour, cotton, fodder, hay, bacon, fresh meat of any kind, animal of 
any kind, orany other productof a farm, without having written evidence from such 
master, or some person authorized by him, or from the district judge or a magis- 
trate, that he has the right to sell such product; and if any person shall, directly 
or indirectly, purchase any such product from such person of color without such 
written evidence, the purchaser and seller shall ensh be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 13 states that personsof color constitute no part of the militiaof the State, 
and no one of them shall, without permission in writing from the district judge or 
magistrate, be allowed to keep a fire-arm, sword, or other military weapon, except 
that one of them, who is the owner of a farm, may keep a shot-gun or rifle, such as 
is ordinarily used in hunting, but not a pistol, musket, or other fire-arm or weapon 
——— for purposes of war. The district judge or a magistrate may give an 
order, under which any weapon unlawfully kept may be seized and sold, the pro- 
ceeds of sale to go into the district court fund. The possession of a weapon in vio- 
lation of this act shall be a misdemeanor which shall be tried before a district court 
or magistrate, and in case of conviction, shall be punished by a fine equal to twice 
the value of the weapon so unlawfully kept, and if that be not jmmediately paid, 
by corporal punishment. 

Section 22 provides that no person of color shall migrate into and reside in this State 
unless, within twenty days after his arrival within the same, he shall enter into a 
bond, with two freeholders as sureties, to be approved by the judge of the district 
court or a magistrate, in a penalty of $1,000, conditioned for his good behavior and 
for his support, if he should become unable to support himself. 

Section 27 provides that whenever, under any law, sentence impoaing a fine is passed 
if the fine and costs be not immediately paid, there shall be detention of the con- 
vict, and substitution of other punishment. If the offense should not involve the 
crimen falsi, and be infamous, the substitution shall be, in the case of a white per- 
son, imprisonment for atime proportioned to the fine, at the rate of one day for each 
dollar ; and in the case of a person of color enforced labor, without unnecessary pain or 
restraint, for a time proportioned to the fine, at the rate of one day for each dollar. 
But if the offense should be infamous, there shall be substituted for a fine, for im- 
prisonment, or for both, hard labor, corporal punishment, solitary confinement, and 
continement in tread-mill or stocks one or more days, at the discretion of the judge 
of the superior court, the district judge, or the magistrate who pronounces the sen- 
tence. In this act, and in respect to all crimes and misdemeanors, the term serv- 
ants shall be understood to embrace an apprentice as well as a servant under con- 
tract. 

December 21: An act to establish and regulate the domestic relations of persons 
of color, and to amend the law in relation to paupers and vagrancy. 

A parent may bind his child over two years of age as an apprentice to serve till 
twenty-one if a male, eighteen if a female. All persons of color who make con- 
tracts for service or labor shall be known as servants, and those wish whom they 
contract as masters. 
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Colored children between eighteen and twenty-one, who have neither father 
nor mother living in the district in which they are found, or whose parents are 
paupers, or unable to afford them a comfortable maintenance, or whose parents are 
not teaching them habits of industry and honesty or are persons of notoriously 
bad character, or are vagrants, or have been convicted of infamous offenses, and 
colored children, in all cases where they are in danger of moral contamination, 
may be bound as apprentices by the district judge or one of the magistrates for 
the aforesaid term. ‘ 

It provides “that no person of color shall pursue or practice the art, trade, or 
business of an artisan, mechanic, or shop-keeper, or any other trade, employment, 
or business, (besides that of husbandry, or that of a servant under a contract for 
service or labor) on his own account and for his own benefit, or in partnership 
with a white person, or as agent or servant of any person, until he shall have ob- 
tained a license therefor from the judge of the district court, which license shall 
be good for one year only. This license the judge may grant upon petition of the 
applicant, and upon being satistied of his skill and fitness and of his good moral 
character, and upon payment by the applicant to the clerk of the district court of 
$100, if a shop-keeper or peddler, to be —~ annually, and ten dollars if a mechanic, 
artisan, or to engage in any other trade, also to be paid annually: Provided, how- 
ever, That upon complaint being made and proved to the district judge of an abuse 
of such license he shall revoke the same.” . 


FLORIDA. 
An act to punish vagrants and vagabonds, January 12, 1866. 


Section 1 defines as a vagrant “every able-bodied person who has no visible 
means of living and shall not be employed at some labor to support himself or her- 
self, or shall be leading an idle, immoral, or profligate course of life; and may be 
arrested by any justice of the peace or judge of the county criminal court and be 
bound ‘in sutlicient surety” for good behavior and future industry for one year. 
Upon refusing or failing to give such security, he or she may be committed for 
trial, and, if convicted, sentenced to labor or imprisonment not exceeding twelve 
months, by whipping not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, or being put in the pillory. 
If sentenced to labor, the “ sheriff or other officer of said court shall hire out such 
person for the term to which he or she shall be sentenced, not exceeding twelve 
months aforesaid, and the proceeds of such hiring shall be paid into the county 
treasury.” All vagrants going armed may be disarmed by the sheriff, constable, 
or police officer. 

An act prescribing additional penalties for the commission of offenses against the 
State, and for other purposes, January 15, 1866. 

Section 1 provides that whenever in the criminal laws of this State, heretofore 
enacted, the punishment of the offense is limited to tine and imprisonment, or to 
fine or imprisonment, there shall be superadded as an alternative the punishment 
of standing in the pillory for an hour, or whipping not exceeding thirty-nine stripes 
on the bare back, or both, at the discretion of the jury. 

Section 12 makes it unlawful for any negro, mulatto, or person of color, to own, 
use, or keep in possession or under control any bowie-knife, dirk, sword, fire-arms, 
or ammunition of any kind, unless by license of the county judge of probate, under 
a penalty of forfeiting them to the informer and of standing in the pillory one 
hour, or be whipped not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, or both, at the discretion of 
the jury. 

Section 15 provides that persons forming a military organization not authorized 
by law, or ae or abetting it, shall be fined not exceeding $1,000, and imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, or be pilloried for one hour, and be whipped not 
exceeding thirty-nine stripes, at the ian of the jury. The penalties to be 
threefold upon persons who accepted offices in such organizations. 

No. 35.—An ordinance relative to the police of negroes recently emancipated within 
the parish of Saint Landry. 

Whereas it was formerly made the duty of the police jury to make suitable regu- 
lations for the police of slaves within the limits of the parish; and whereas slaves 
have become emancipated by action of the ruling powers; and whereas it is neces- 
sary, for public order as well as for the comfort and correct deportment of said freed- 
men, that suitable regulations should be established for their government in their 
changed condition, the following ordinances are adopted: 

SECTION 1, Be it ordained by the police jury of the parish of Saint Landry, That 
no negro shall be allowed to pass within the limits of said parish without a special 
permit in writing from his employer. Whoever shall violate this provision shall 
pay a fine of $2.50, or in default thereof shall be forced to work four days on the 
public road, or suffer corporal punishment, as provided hereinafter. 

Sec. 2. Beit further ordained, That every negro who shall be found absent from 
the residence of his seenaper after ten o'clock at night, without a written permit 
from his employer, shall pay a fine of five dollars, or in default thereof shall be 
compelled to work five days on the public road, or suffer corporal punishment, as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. Be it further ordained, That no negro shall be permitted to rent or keep a 
house within said perish. Any negro violating this provision shall be immediately 
ejected and cael to find an employer; and any person who shall rent or give 
the use of any house to any negro in violation of this section shall pay a fine of 
tive dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 4. Be it further ordained, That every negro is required to be in the regular 
service of some white person or former owner. But said employer or former owner 
may permit said negro to hire his own time by special permission in writing, which 
permission shall not extend overseven daysatany onetime. Any negro violating the 
provisions of this section shall be fined five dollars for each offense, or in default of 
the payment thereof shall be forced to work five days on the public road, or suffer 
corporal punishment as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. Beit further ordained, That no public meetings or congregations of negroes 
shall be allowed within said parish after sunset; but such pablic meeting and con- 
gregations may be held between the hours of sunrise and sunset, by the special per- 
mission in writing of the captain of patrol within whose beat such meetings shall 
take place. This prohibition, however is not intended to prevent negroes from at- 
tending the usual church services conducted by white ministers and priests. Every 
negro violating the provisions of this section shall pay a fine of five dollars, or in 
default thereof shall be compelled to work five days on the public road, or suffer 
corporal punishment as hereinafter provided. 

Src. 6. Beit further ordained, That no negro shall be permitted to preach, exhort, 
or otherwise declaim to congregations of colored people, without a — permission 
in writing from the president of the police jury. Any negro violating the provis- 
ions of this section shall pay a fine of ten dollars, or in default thereof shall be 
forced to work ten days on the public road, or suffer corporal punishment as here- 
inafter provided. 

* * * * 7 s 


Sec. 14. Be it further ordained, That the corporal punishment provided for in 
the foregoing sections shall consist in confining the body of the offender within a bar- 
rel placed over his or her shoulders, in the manner practiced in the Army, such con- 
finement not to continue longer than twelve hours, and for such time within the 
— limit as shall be fixed by the captain or chief of patrol who inflicts the 
penalty. 


Congress then became impressed with the belief that the govern- 
ment of the Southern States could not be left with safety in the hands 
of those who had warred upon the Government, and military gov- 









ernments were placed over theseStates. The reconstruction acts were 
passed, and the policy therein laid down was inaugurated throughout 
the South. 

Constitutional conventions, composed of members elected by all cit- 
izens without regard to race or color, were held for the purpose of 
framing constitutions in accordance with the amended Constitution 
of the United States and the statutes thereunder, and in Louisiana, 
in the spring of 1866, the constitution was accepted by the people 
and the State officers, and a Legislature thereunder were chosen, who 
entered upon their dutiesin July, 1868. In view of the fact that it 
has been charged that many of the State officers and members of the 
Legislatures were ignorant or dishonest, it may be well to reeall right 
here that which has passed into history, that the democratic leaders 
and the democratic press throughout the State of Louisiana (and 
what was true of Louisiana was also true of most or all of the South- 
ern States) made a determined and bitter opposition to the white 
people taking any part in the election of members of the constitu- 
tional convention or the first Legislature elected thereunder. 

In many cases notoriously ignorant colored men were set up by the 
democrats as opposition candidates in order to turn the election into ridi- 
cule, while men who took part in or countenanced the constitutional 
convention, or who had acted with the republican party, were threat- 
ened with ostracism, both business and social. In the summer of 1868 
a candidate for the Presideney wasnominated by each political party. 
The policy announced by Hon. Frank P. Blair in the famous Brodhead 
letter which secured him the nomination for Vice-President on the 
democratic ticket, and which became thereby virtually incorporated 
in the democratic party platform, gave new hopes to the democratic 
party of the South. 

Under the leadership of the worst element of that party, and aec- 
quiesced in or feebly opposed by the best element of the party, the 
secret order of the “ Knights of the White Camelia,” better known 
as the Ku-Klux Klan, was organized throughout the South for the 
purpose of carrying those States for the democratic party. The policy 
inaugurated was that of intimidation of all republicans, but more 
especially of colored republicans, and where intimidation failed, the 
midnight visits in disguise, whipping, or assassination were resorted 
to, and, as in the case of the Bossier Parish riot, the colored men were 
shot down like cattle. The repetition of the massacre of 1866 in 1862, 
in which the State officers and Legislature of Louisiana, as well as all 
leading republicans,.would have been the victims, was only prevented 
by the result of the October elections of that year in Pennsylvania 
and New York. So thoroughly was the policy of intimidation carried 
out in Louisiana that in New Orleans the republicans as a rule did 
not dare to go to the polls. In some parishes in North Louisiana not 
a republican vote was cast; in others having a majority of eolored 
voters and a majority of republicans, one or two yotes were cast. In 
many cases the colored men were coerced into joining democratic 
clubs, and were given “ certificates,” generally known as “ protection 
papers,” the possession of which it was understood was necessary to 
have immunity from outrage. 

In 1869 General Grant was inaugurated as President, and the pas- 
sage and vigorous enforcement of the Ku-Klux laws breught peace 
and security in a considerable degree to the republicans in the South. 
Since this, through the failure of crops, a new system of labor that 
moved at first with considerable friction, and an increase of debt due 
largely to the fact that the ignorant legislator was an easy prey to 
the scheming lobbyists, composed in manv instances of those who 
moved in the first business as well as social circles, but who were evet 
ready to denounce their tools in pharisaical style, the South has not 
had that material prosperity and advancement that could be wished. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks and the disasters resulting to 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana more especially, from the de- 
struction of the levees of the Mississippi River, there has been, until 
the present year, a gradual improvement in the material prosperity 
of the South. Railroads have been built and manufactories have 
been started to some extent. The absentee system on the part of the 
planters, which prevailed extensively prior to the war, has been found 
to be incompatible with prosperous planting, and the continued pres- 
ence of the planter, enforced by the changed system of labor, has 
been productive of increased thrift, has tended to foster public spirit, 
and has caused a more home-like feeling to be developedin the owner 
of the soil, who has gradually learned to seek for comfort in a highly 
improved home on his plantation rather than in a summer whirl of 
pleasure at Saratoga or a brief winter season in the Crescent City. 

The “ State—rights” doctrine so generally accepted as correct in 
the South in the ante bellum days was opposed to internal improve- 
ments at the expense of the General Government, and previous to 
the war the doctrine referred to was advocated strenuously on the 
floor of Congress, while the Representatives of more northern con- 
stituencies, not troubled in any great degree with this doctrine, when 
it assumed a practical shape meekly took the lion’s share of the 
appropriations for the improvements of rivers and harbors, (a practice 
I may be allowed to remark they are perfectly willing to follow to 
this day.) There is a marked change in public opinion on this sub- 
ject throughout the South since the war. Petitions come up here 
every year, through the press, through boards of trade, through com- 
mercial conventions, and through legislative memorials asking for 
Government aid for the improvement of its navigable streams, for the 
building of ship and boat canals, and for the improvement of the 
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harbors of the South from Norfolk to the Mexican border of the 
Gulf. Much has been lately said of the commercial decay of New 
Orleans during the past few years, and this decay like all other ills 
which afflict the body-politic has been charged to the republican 
party. 

Though it is popular to join in this clamor, there is not a banker or 
merchant of enlarged views in the city of New Orleans but knows to 
the contrary. There is not one such who does not know that New 
Orleans has lost a large share of her Texas trade because Saint Louis 
has extended her iron fingers through Missouri across the waste of 
the Indian Territory and into and through the heart of Texas to t he 
thriving city of Galveston, while New Orleans has been vainly striv- 
ing to secure a railroad connection with Texas. It is a fact patent to 
everybody that the great weight of taxation that rests on New Or- 
leans has been caused from the fact that while her area is great and 
her expenses in the department of street improvements and repairs 
as great as that of other cities of similar area—yes, greater—on ac- 
count of the increased cost, because she pays in depreciated paper; 
she has comparatively no manufactories or other concentrated capi- 
tal like other large cities from which to draw a large share of her 
revenues. It is also a well-known fact that capital has been deterred 
from going to Louisiana, and much that had gone has been driven 
away because of the constant political agitation, the incendiary tone 
of a portion of the public press which retlected the views of the dem- 
ocratic leaders, whose doctrine has been to accept nothing that has 
been done through the supremacy of the republican party, but to 
continue to strive for power by allavailable means with the ultimate 
object to undo as far as possible all that has been done for the ad- 
vancement, politically and intellectually, of that class of our popu- 
lation who were formerly property and who now as freemen, consti- 
tuting as they do in a very large measure the bone and sinew of the 
State, are a valuable and indispensable portion of our population, and 
who, like all other laborers, are valuable in proportion as they are in- 
tellivent, 

In order that I may not be said to charge that which I fail to sus- 
tain, let us for a moment glance at the history of the late political 
struggle in Louisiana in 1872. Besides the republican ticket there 
were nominated two other tickets, namely, a “liberal” ticket and a 
“democratic” ticket. The convention which nominated the “ liberal 
ticket” was managed to a large extent by the friends of and in the 
interest of Governor H. C. Warmoth, who was one of the leaders of 
the Greeley movement in the State and who was announced by the 
liberal party as their candidate for United States Senator. Colonel 
LD). B. Penn, a prominent merchant and planter, was nominated for 
governor. ‘The democratic convention was composed of the “straight- 
outs” who were opposed to both the republicans and the liberals, but 
more particularly to the latter. During the first weeks of the active 
campaign on the part of the democrats the burden of their song was 
denunciation of the liberal movement, but more particularly of its 
leader, Governor Warmoth, whom they charged with being responsi- 
ble for most of the evils under which the State suffered. While the 
campaign was in progress on this basis the wire-pullers of both the 
liberal and democratic parties, conscious that the policy they were pur- 
suing would result in defeat to both, were working vigorously to secure 
such a union of both parties as would insure success. The negotia- 
tions were conducted in the spirit of barter, each claiming to have 
the largest political capital and desiring to secure the larger number 
of places on the “ fusion” ticket. 

The democrats claimed to have the bulk of the voters, while the 
liberals had Governor Warmoth, whom they claimed controlled and 
who could manipulate the machinery of the registration and election 
laws insuch a manner as toinsuresuccess, It wasunblushingly claimed 
by fusionists that the control of the registration and election machin- 
ery was equal to twenty thousand votes. Finally a bargain was struck. 
Thedemocrats were to have the governor, and the gubernatorial candi- 
date of the liberals was to have the second place on the fusion ticket. 
The party thus formed was to be called the “fusion” party, and in a 
few weeks the people who had listened to the denunciations hurled 
at Warmoth were bewildered or disgusted by iinding their chosen 
orators and candidates campaigning as fusionists and Governor War- 
moth traveling with them and of them—in fact, as one of the chief 
performers, if not the star of the combination. The people, the 
masses, did not understand it, and many do not to this day, but on 
the part of the leaders it was a piece of the most shameless and bare- 
faced abandonment of principle for the purpose of insuring them- 
selves snecess, Whether a majority of the people indorsed them or 
vot, that has ever been known in the history of political parties. 

Under these auspices the ———- progressed, Those who had 
denounced Warmoth as the chief villain now explained that it was 
all a mistake, that he was the prince of good fellows, and united with 
him in denouncing Kellogg and the “custom-house gang.” The re- 
publicans made a thorough canvass of the State, and besides being 
united and enthusiastic, gained large accessions of voters from those 
who were disgusted at the bargain which united the democrats and 
liberals. ‘The effect of the trade now began to appear in the removal 
of numbers of supervisors of registration and the appointment of well- 
known and reliable “ fusionists” in their places, and these were in 
many instances men in whose moral character the fusion party had no 
confidence and who it was apparent belonged to the class from whom 
are selected those who do the “dirty work” for a party when any is 





to be done. There was much to be done in the State of Louisiana if 
the State was to be carried for the fusion ticket. The character of 
the frands perpetrated by the fusion party in their attempts to carry 
the State is pretty clearly shown by the following affidavits which 
are hereto appended: 

Sworn statement of B. P. Blanchard, State registrar of voters under Warmoth. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

District of Louisiana, State of Louisiana, city of New Orleans : 

Be it known that, on this 2d day of September, A. D. 1873, personally appeared 
before the undersigned, a United States commissioner in and for the district of 
Louisisna duly commissioned and sworn, Brainard P, Blanchard, who, being duly 
sworn, deposes and says: That he was appointed by. Henry C. Warmoth, governor 
of the State of Louisiana, to the office ot State registrar of voters, being also, by 
virtue of said office, ex oficio supervisor of registration in and for the parish of Or. 
leans; that he filled the said ofhce during the years 1870, 1871, and 1872; that in the 
last-named year he was in full political sympathy with the liberal movement, and 
subsequently, upon the fusion of the liberal and democratic parties, with what was 
known as and styled the fusion party, and, in conjunction with others of the same 

wlitical party, he devised plans for carrying the general election in the State of 
Clie on November 4, 1872, in favor of the said fusion party, and their can. 
didates for presidential electors, Congress, and State and municipal offices; that, 
with this object in view, he proposed to take advantage of all the powers conferre:| 
upon him by the actsof the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, numbered 
respectively acts Nos. 99 and 100, approved March 16, 1570, and known as the regis. 
tration and clection laws of 1870. 

That, in furtherance cf this scheme, he caused a careful compilation to be made 
of the lists of deceased male persons over twenty-one years of age, who had died 
since the close of the registration in 1870, which lists were required by law to be 
furnished to him by the sextons of the various cemeteries in the parish of Orleans, 
and that said lists, so compiled, were carefully collated with the registration books, 
and the registry numbered and the election precinct in which the deceased was 
registered were noted ; that,instead of carrying out to the full letter the provisions 
of section 7 of the registration law above referred to, ho caused to be erased 
from the lists of registered voters only the names of such deceased electors as were 
well known in the community, and in cases where the deceased was an obscure 
personage (a large majority of the whole number being composed of such) he caused 
to be made out a duplicate registration certificate in his name, the same to be re 
tained and used at the general election, as hereinafter set forth; that for this pur- 
pose he caused to be — fac similics of the blank forms of duplicate registra- 
tion certificates used in 1870, which were in a different style of type from those 
intended to be used in 1872, in order to have them filled up with the names of 
deceased electors, as above stated; that the number of duplicate certificates so 
filled up for the purpose aforesaid was as follows, more or less; 
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Deponent further says that, to his knowledge, a large number of certificates of 
registration had been issued in 1870, in the nameof Sonnen DONE that he caused 
a careful examination of the books of registration to be made, and of other records 
and memoranda in his possession, to ascertain the numberof such fraudulent regis- 
tries, and also made efforts to ascertain in whose possession such papers in the 
names of fictitious persons were, and that he obtained possession of some two thou- 
sand of such papers, and, in relation to such papers as he could not obtain posses- 
sion of, the following course was pursued: Whenever he ascertained thatthey were 
in the hands of persons belonging to the republican party, he then, and during regis- 
tration, caused the said fictitious names to be erased from the registry list as 
fraudulent; but in all cases where he ascertained that such papers were in the pos- 
session of persons in the interest of the fusion party, he instructed the assistant 
supervisors of registration not toerase such fictitious names from the books in cases 
where he had confidence in those officers, but in cases where he had reason to suspect 
the fidelity of any assistant supervisor to the fusion cause, or to believe that any 
of them would not assist in or abet such manipulation, he prohibited them from 
making any erasures whatever, reserving that work for himself or assigning it to 
some confidential clerk or confidential agent whom he could implicity trust, as will 
more fully appear by the documents hereto annexed, and marked A and B. 

Deponent further says that he was aware of the existence of large numbers of 
fraudulent naturalization papers issued in 1868 by the clerks of district courts in 
the parish of Orleans and other large parishes, and that in 1870, in his cireular of 
instructions to we of registration, he directed them not to register any 
person naturalized between July 4 and October 24, except such as were naturalized 
in the first and second district courts of the parish of Orleans; that the number 
naturalized between the dates above cited was reported by his predecessor, Hon. 
William Baker, chairman of the board of registration, in his report to the General 
Assembly, dated New Orleans, January 10, 1869, as follows: 


Table showing the number of persons registered in each ward (First excepted) 
of the parish of Orleans who were naturalized between July 4 and Octo- 
ber 24, 1868. 


First ward, (no record.) 
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And that the result of these instructions not to recognize the validity of such nat- 
uralization was made manifest by the result of the registration of naturalized for- 
eigners in 1870, the registration for Orleans Parish in that year being entirely new 
and complete. 
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Table showing the number of persons naturalized between July 4 and Ocio- 
tober 24, 1868, and July 4 and October 28, 1870, registered in 1870. 











Precinct. 1868. 1870. | Total. 
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As will more fully appear upon pages 6, 7, 8, and 9 of a report to the General As- 
sembly of Louisiana, by the deponent, as State registrar of voters, dated January 31, 
1871, a printed copy of which is hereto appended, and marked C. That the reason 
for such ruling by the deponent in 1870 was, that he knew that these naturalization 
papers, fraudulently issued, were in the hands of persons inimical to the republican 
party, with which party he was at that time politically afliliated; that the judges 
and clerks of courts were in 1868 entirely, and in 1870 with only two exceptions, 
members of the democratic party, and that he consequently endeavored to prevent 
the use of said fraudulent naturalization papers by the democratic party; that he 
repeated the instructions tosupervisors of registration in this regard in his pamphlet 
of instructions in 1872, pages 7 and 8, a printed copy of which is hereunto annexed 
and marked D; but, upon the fusion of the liberal and democratic parties, deponent, 
knowing that large numbers of said fraudulent naturalization papers were in the 
hands of fusionists, and could be used in the interest of the fusion party, revoked 
his previous instructions, as will appear by circular No. 5, ieuneit by deponent, 
hereto annexed and marked E, and that the result of such change in his ruling was 
that a large number of such papers fraudulently issued were used by persons regis- 
tering in 1872. 


Table showing the number of persons naturalized between July 4 and October 
24, 1868, and July 4 and October 28, 1872, added to the registry lists in 
1872, in each election precinct, parish of Orleans : 








Precinct. 1868. 1872. Total. 
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And deponent firmly believes that a large number of the naturalization papers 
issued in 1872, to the extent of two thousand at least, were improperly so issued. 
Deponent further says that he instructed the assistant supervisors of registra- 
tion for the parish of Orleans that in all cases where persons who had been regis- 
tered in 1870, in other wards than those in which they resided in 1872, and who 
should apply for registration on account of change of residence, to require such 
persons to surrender the certificates of registration of 1870 to them, (the assistant 
supervisors,) to be by them returned to the office of deponent, State registrar of 
voters, ostensibly for the purpose of cancellation and erasure on the books, but in 
reality to be preserved and voted on at the ensuing general election, in the manner 
hereinafter set forth, and that this course was pursued and persisted in notwith- 
standing the formal protest of the United States supervisors of election, one of 
which is hereto annexed and marked F. The certificates of registration so re- 
turned deponent caused to be examined and sorted out in his office, and such as 
were not marked or checked in any way by the United States supervisors of elec- 
tions were preserved to be voted upon in the wards from which they were origi- 
nally issued, and only such were returned to the ward officers for cancellation and 
erasure as were deemed unfit or unsafe for use by repeating voters, as is more fully 
shown by the affidavit of H. L. Downes, hereto attached anf marked G. The num- 
ber so canceled was to the following extent only: 
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_Deponent further says that he also instructed assistant supervisors of registra- 
tion in the parish of Orleans that whenever they found upon the registry of 1870 
bames of persons making their marks, (+,) and supposed to be negroes and not 
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known personally to them, to procure two persons, registered vot: 


respective wards, to prepare a list of such names and make an affidavit that they 
‘had reason to believe and did believe” that the persons named therein were not 
residing in the ward on the tenth day preceding the election, and the assistant 
supervisors were directed to erase from the lists of voters all names put down in 
saitl affidavits; and this was done, although the law made it the duty of the board 
of metropolitan police commissioners to cause a canvass of the city of New Orleans 
and prescribed that the names of such persons «3 should be reported by them as 
“not found” only should be stricken from the registry list. Sueh affidavits were 
made in form similar to the one hereto annexed and marked H, and resulted in the 
erasure from the books of the following number of names, supposed to be all col 
ored men, namely: 


First ward 
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In this connection see affidavit of James Parker, hereto annexed and marked 

That this course was pursued notwithstanding the fact that the board of police 
commissioners did, in obedience to the provisions of section 50 of the election law 
cause a canvass of the city to be made (as will appear by the decument hereto 
annexed and marked I,) and reported the names of persons ‘not found,” and said 
names were by said deponent published in the official journal of the city and State, 
but that no names were erased from the list in consequence of such reports, but 
solely upon the atlidavits above mentioned. Deponent further says that from the 
outset of registration in 1872 he was in constant communication with the demo 
cratic and liberal campaign committees, and conjointly with them instructed the 
supervisors and assistant supervisors of registration throughout the State verbally, 
in addition to written or printed instructions from time to time, to facilitate in 
every manner the registration of all white men known or supposed to be in favor 
of the fusion candidates, and to throw every possible obstacle in the way of colored 
applicants for registration, such as requiring them to produce two witnesses to 
peers their identity and residence, delaying them by unnecessary questions and 
»y other means, and that in compliance with such verbal instructions the assis 
tant supervisors of registration would and did frequently select from the crowd 
of applicants for registration white men known to them as democrats or fusionists 
and register them, and then close their oflices before the hour prescribed by law 
on the pretext that they were summoned to court or some similar excuse, thus leavy 
ing the colored men, many of whom could ill afford to lose their time, unregistered. 
The result of such instructions, and action consequent thereon, was the addition 
to the registry list of a large excess of whites over colored men, as appears from 
the following table: 


Table showing the number of white and colored voters added to the registra- 
tration of the parish of Orleans, in each precinct, in 1872. 
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3eing entirely out of proportion to the relative number of the two races in t! 
city, as shown by the late census. 

Deponent further says that, in order to annoy and hinder colored men in regi 
tering, he instructed the assistant supervisors to throw every possible obstacle in 
the way of the United States supervisors of election and deputy marshals appointed 
to repre sent the republican party, such as refusing them access to the books or 
permission to reniain behind the railing, &c., and the assistant supervisors were 
further instructed that whenever any considerable number of negroes were waiting 
for registration they should raise some frivolous objection to the action of thy 
United States officials and refuse to submit to the requirements of the enforcement 
acts, which conduct frequently resulted in the arrest of assistant supervisors and 
the closing of their offices sometimes for the entire day, large numbers of voters bx 

ing thus deprived of registration. That these instructions were carried out will 
appear more fully by the documents annexed and marked K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, BR, 
S, T, and U; and that, in addition to the cases mentioned therein, there were many 
other arrests of assistant supervisors in consequence of adherence to said instruc- 
tions, of which deponent has at present no record. ; 

Deponent further says that commissioners of election for the parish of Orleans 
were all appointed by him from among persons known to be in the interest of the 
fusion party, and strong partisans thereof ; that on the 2d of November he received 
from S. B. Packard, on behalf the republican State central committee, a communi 
cation, hereto annexed and marked V, requesting the appointment of one commi 
sioner at each poll to represent the republican party, but that deponent refused 
to accede to the request, as will appear by his answer to said Packard, hereto at- 
tached and marked W; that the commissioners of election were instructed to facil 
itate in every possible manner the voting of persons known to be fasionists or who 
should offer to vote the fusion ticket, and to obstruct and hinder the voting of repulb 
licans : that they were instructed that whenever any person offered to vote the fusion 
ticket they should not que ‘tion him closely, but should suggest to him the requisite 
answers, and should decide quickly. 

Deponent further says that the polling places throughout the parishes were 
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selected with the view to the convenience of fusion voters, and were located as 
remotely and as difficult of access as possible from the neighborhoods chiefly in- 
habited by colored men; that whenever a poll was located in a colored neighborhood 
the commissioners were selected from persons notorious for their hostility to colored 
men, and said commissioners were instructed to hinder and delay all colored elect- 
ors to the full extent of their power. 

Deponent farther says that in each ward of the city of New Orleans he employed 
persons whom he intended to appoint commissioners of election, and whom he did 
subsequently so appoint, whose instructions were to prepare written lists in advance 
of the names of all deceased persons, (being voters,) and of the wards in which they 
resided, whose names had not been erased from the registry lists as prepared by 
him, the said deponent; that these lists were ordered to be prepared upon paper 
similar to that provided for keeping the written lists of voters at the election, as 
required by section 11 of the election law of 1870, and they were instructed to strike 
from the poll-list in advance the names of such persons, as required by section 12 
of the above-quoted law, Said commissioners were also instructed to see thata 
number of fusion ballots corresponding to the number of names thus erased from 
the liste were placed in ballot —_ « in their repective polls, so that the written 
lists and the number of ballots should tally exactly at the counting of the votes ; 
they being left to devise their own mode of carrying out these latter instructions, 
but, the better to accomplish the object sought, they were instructed to open their 
polls in advance of the hour designated by law, so that when voters presented them- 
selves at the regular hour it should appear that some votes had already been cast ; 
and these commissioners were also instructed to insert the list previously prepared 
as aforesaid, sheet by sheet, among the lists kept during the day, making the run- 
ning numbers correspond ; and that these instructions were obeyed to the letter in 
every instance, and that the names of 855 deceased persons, obtained and prepared 
as before related. were so erased and fraudulently marked as voted, and the same 
number of fusion tickets were thus voted at the said election. 

Deponent further says that, by a foreed-and strained interpretation of section 41 
of the registration law, he appointed about three thousand persons in the city of 
New Orleans, who were known to be violent partisans of the fusion party, among 
them several of bad and dangerous character, to act as ‘peace oflicers,”’ to take 
charge of the ballot-boxes in the city of New Orleans, as further appears from the 
documents hereto annexed, and marked X, Y, and Z, and that to some of these men 
were intrusted the certificates of registration of 1870, which had been surrendered 
by persons who had removed to other wards, and collected and sorted out as herein- 
before described, and also with such fraudulent certificates of registration of 1870 
as were in the possession and control of himself, or of persons in the interest of the 
fusion party, for the purpose of voting thereon, and that said certificates of regis- 
tration were so voted on, to the knowledge of deponent to the extent of 3,500 votes, 
as is also shown by the deposition of Walter 8. Long, hereto attached and marked 
AA 

Deponent further says that the supervisors of registration appointed throughout 
the State were allin the interest of the fusion party, and were selected not only on 
that account, but because of their supposed willingness and ability to carry the elec- 
tion in favor of that party, by whatever manipulation was possible and necessary 
under the registration and election laws; that in parishes where there was known 
to exist a large republican majority, the supervisors were, in most cases, persons 
sent from New Orleans to the parishes in which they were to act, and men well 
known for their personal recklessness and unscrupulous character, and familiar 
with all the machinery used in manipulating elections and the powers conferred 
upon supervisors of registration by the laws ; that said supervisors were instructed, 
verbally or otherwise, to impede in every possible manner the registration of colored 
voters, in such ways as closing their offices when large numbers of negroes were 
waiting for registration, alleging that they were out of blanks when, in truth, they 
were amply supplied ; removing their offices to remote points ; notifying only white 
men of their location, and giving no notice to the negroes ; giving notice of the lo- 

cation of the office at one point, and establishing itat another without notice ; estab- 
lishing polling places without due notice, and so as to facilitate the casting of a large 
fusion vote, a obstructing the voting of republicans, especially of colored men ; 
that to further carry out the before-recited determination to carry the election at 
any risk, deponent, without authority of law, directed that a new and complete 
registration should be made in the parishes of East Baton Rouge, West Baton Rouge 
Saint James, and Tangipahoa, cach of which parishes was known to contain a large 
republican majority, ne a large excess of colored over white population, on the 
pretext that the books of previous registration could not be found, said books hav- 
ing been previously purposely made way with. In this connection deponent refers 
to the documents hereto attached, and marked, respectively, AB, AC, AD, AE, AF, 
AG, AH, AI, AK, AL, AM, AN, AO, AP, AQ, AR, AS, AT, AU, AV, AW, AX, 
and AY, te show both the manner in which the new registration was ordered and 
inaugurated, and the spirit in which it was carried out. The result of this action 
will be made evident by a cemperison between the registration and election sta- 
tistics of 1870 and 1872, as shown by the following statement: 


Comparative table of statistics of registration and election in the parishes o7 
Kast Baton Rouge, West Baton Rouge, Saint James, and Tangipahoa, in 


the years 1870 and 1872. 
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Thus showing a decrease of the number registered in 1872 from that of 1870, in 
these four parishes, of 1,275, and a falling off of the republican vote of 2,793, for 
that the fusionists registered their full vote there can be no doubt. 

Deponent further says, that in several other parishes in which a large colored ma- 


jority existed, the opening of the books of registration was delayed by various 


means for a considerable period after the time prescribed by law, September 2. 
Thus in Carroll Parish, containing, in 1870, a registered vote of 351 whites to 1,588 
colored, the registration was not opened until October 12; Iberville, not until Sep- 
tember 17; Saint James, September #2; Natchitoches, September 17; Franklin, Sep- 
tember 18; Winn, September 23; Caldwell, September 26; Cameron, Septeinber 30; 
\ ernon, September 20. 

Deponent further says, that in the parish of Saint Landry, one of the largest 
and most populous parishes in the State, and in which the supervisor exhibited a 
desire to aflord fair facilities for registration to all classes, he was constantly 
checked and hindered by directions to move his office to points remote from the 
districts in which the negro population had a respectable ratio, and to establish 
his oflice at places where there were but few negroes or white republicans, as will 


appear by the documents hereto attached, and marked AZ, BA, BB, BC, BD, BE, 
BF, BG, BH, BI, BK. 
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Deponent further states that he instructed the supervisor of recistration in the 
several parishes to annoy and resist the United States supervisor of election in 
every manner possible, and that in most of the parishes his instructions were car. 
ried out and registration thereby greatly delayed, especially in the parish of West 
Feliciana, a very strong republican parish, as will appear by the documentsattached 
hereto and marked BL, BLL, BM, BN, BO, BP, BQ, BR, BS, BT, and BU, and in 
magnon - other parishes by those papers annexed and marked BV, BW, BX, BY, 

3Z, and B2. 

Deponent further says, that besides the selection of supervisors on account of 
their political bias, many of them were appointed who were candidates for office 
on the fusion ticket at the general election of November 4, 1872, for the purpose of 
stimulating them to extra exertions to cause themselves to be returned, and thus 
contribute to the general success of the entire fusion ticket; that among the num- 
ber J. H. Simmons, of Claiborne, was a candidate for police juror; G. H. Guptill, 
of Cameron, was a candidate for police juror; R. T. Carr, of De Soto, was a candi- 
date for sheriff; G. D. Wells, of Livingston, was a candidate for recorder of his 
parish; P. E. Lored, supet visor’s clerk for Lafourche, was a candidate for justice 
of the peace; E. L. Pierson, of Natchitoches, was a candidate for the house of rep- 
resentatives; I. G. P. Hoey, of Rapides, was a candidate for the house of repre- 
sentatives; A. Chalaire, of Plaquemines, was a candidate for sheriff; A. Estopenal, 
of Saint Bernard, was a candidate for sheriff; G. W. Coombs, of Saint John the 
Baptist, was a candidate for justice of the peace; R. C. White, of Saint Mary, was 
a candidate for senator; Charles E. Steele, of Tensas, was a candidate for clerk of 
court, (his brother being a candidate for district attorney ;) George L. Stinson, of 
Winn, was a candidate for recorder; Thomas Duffy, assistant supervisor fourth 
ward, Orleans, was a candidate for clerk of the fourth district court; Thomas 
Fernon, same for seventh ward, Orleans, was a candidate forrepresentative; W. C. 
Kensella, same for ninth ward, Orleans, was a candidate for representative ; and 
C. C. Piper, clerk thirteenth ward, was a candidate for constable seventh justice 
court ; all of whom were elected by their own count, except Thomas Fernon ; that 
the question being raised whether survisors were elegible as candidates, and rice 
versa, deponent received from the chairman of the democratic campaign committee 
the communication hereto annexed and marked C A, to which he returned the reply 
hereto annexed and marked CB; and that this discussion was made to encourave 
——— to become candidates, and to return themselves elected. 

Jep ment further says that he issued from time to time circulars of instructions 
to supervisors and assistant supervisors of registration for their observance and 
guidance, copies of which are hereto annexed and marked CC, CD, CE, CF, CG, 
CH, CI, CK, and, in addition thereto with a view of preventing the United States 
supervisors of elections and other officials appointed and acting under the enforce- 
ment acts of Congress from taking any cognizance whatever of the results of the 
election for State and parish officers, he issued to all supervisors of registration a 
confidential letter of instructions, hereto annexed and marked C L, which, for greater 
security and secrecy, he caused to be sent to them by the hands of trustworthy 
agents, who were previously instructed by him as to the details necessary to be 
worked up to accomplish the object aimed at, namely, the success of the fusion 
ticket at the general election; and that he prepared and supplied to the supervisors 
and assistant supervisors of registration throughout the State two sets of blank 
forms of tally-sheets, statements of votes, &c., one set of which was to be used for 
returns for presidential electors and members of Congress, and the other for State, 
parish, and municipal officers only, with the intent of manipulating the vote for 
the latter candidates that those running on the fusion ticket should be returned 
and declared elected in parishes where the vote showed a majority cast for the 
—e candidates for Congress and presidential electors. 

Jeponent further says, that in order more effectually to defeat and counteract the 
effect of the supervision and inspection of the registration and election by the 
United States oflicials, he sent to all supervisors a telegraphic dispatch, a copy of 
which is hereto attached and marked CM, which instructions deponent believes 
were faithfully carried out ina majority of the parishes, with the effect of exclud- 
ing a large republican vote at the election. 

Deponent further states, that in the parish of Terre Bonne, containing a large 
excess of republican voters, the supervisor of registration originally appointed, Mr. 
C. A. Buford, a resident of the parish, having been taken sick, he was superseded 
by F. J. Stokes a resident of New Orleans, who was famsliar with all the advantages 
possible to be taken by supervisors of registration under the State laws; that said 
Stokes upon assuming charge of the office, gave out that he had no blanks, though 
an ample supply had been furnished to him as is shown by documents hereto 
attached, and marked CN and CO; and that said Stokes without warrant of law 
did issue a notice to all registered voters of that parish to come forward and sub- 
mit their certificates of previous registration to his inspection to be countersigned 
or vised, else they would not be allowed to vote on them, as is shown by a printed 
copy of his notice hereto attached and marked CP; and that the said Stokes did in 
this and many other ways hinder and impede the registration of republican voters ; 
and that said Stokes knowing that a large republican majority had been cast at the 
election of November 4, 1872, did fail and refuse to make a count of the ballots in 
three or more boxes, but fled to the city of New Orleans, leaving said boxes un- 
counted, alleging intimidation, but really with the avowed purpose and design of 
having the return of said parish thrown out by the returning board, and the repub- 
lican vote cast consequently excluded from the count, which was done ; and further- 
more, that the general bearing and demeanor of said Stokes toward republicans 
was overbearing and arbitrary in the extreme, so much so that it was made a sub- 
ject of complaint by parties in the fusion interest to the eifect that Stokes’s manner 
and action were injuring the party. 

Deponent further says, that in the parish of Madison, which always contained a 
large excess of republican voters, no returns of the election were ane according to 
law, but that the supervisor of registration, W.J. Cahoone, a resident of New Or- 
leans, sent to the parish because of his known skill in the manipulation of elections, 
knowing that there had been a large republican majority cast at the election, fled 
the parish at night, and came by rail to New Orleans, bringing with him only frag- 
mental memoranda, such as tally-sheets, check-lists; &c., from which he proceeded 
to fabricate his returns of the election of that parish; that for that purpose depo- 
nent furnished the said Cahoone with the necessary blanks and directed his clerk to 
instruct and assist the said Cahoone in making out said fictitious returns ; that said 
Cahoone prepared said fraudulent returns in a room on Gravier near Baronne 
street, in the city of New Orleans, and made oath to them before J. P. Montamat, at 
that time third justice of the peace for the parish of Orleans, having previously 
signed the names of the commissioners of election thereto, as having been sworn to 
before him inthe town of Delta, parish of Madison, as supervisor of the parish ; that 
said returns, as delivered to the returning board, did not exhibit the true vote cast 
in Madison Parish at the election aforesaid, but showed a decrease from the actual 
republican vote castof about 550 votes; and that said Cahoone merely returned on 
said fabricated returns the vote for national and State officers, and omitted there- 
from the vote cast for parish officers in order that such officers might be appointed 
by the governor, and thus prevent the republican candidates, who were in reality 
elected, from obtaining their offices. 

Deponent further says that in the parish of Iberville. also a parish largely repub- 
lican, the supervisor of registration, J. L. Tharp, a resident of New Crleans, and 
familiar with the manipulations of elections, finding that a large republican ma- 
jority had been cast at the election, induced the commissioners of election to re- 
fuse to sign the returns, alleging intimidation, for the purpose of having the re- 
turns of election from that parish thrown out by the returning board, and the vote 
of the said parish for all local officers, which was 2.239 republican to 722 fusion, was 
excluded and thrown out by thesaid board, as expected and intended by said Tharp. 
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Deponent further says that inthe parish of Saint Martin the supervisor, O. Dela | in that parish and congr 


houssaye, jr., knowing that a majority of republican votes had been cast at the 
election, abandoned his office, leaving one box uncounted, alleging intimidation and 


armed interference of the negroes, in order to have the vote of that parish ex- | election in the paris! 


cluded by the returning board, as appears by the telegram hereto attached and 
marked CQ. 

Deponent farther says that in the parish of Saint James the supervisor originally 
appointed, D. F. Melville, being suspected by the fusion campaign committee of 
favoring some of the republican candidates, was summarily removed, and J.C. Gold- 
ing, a resident of New Orleans, was appointed in Ins place, and that said Golding, 
knowing that the republican candidates had received a large majerity of the vote 
cast at the election, failed to finish counting the vote, abandoning three or more of 
his boxes, and returned to New Orleans with the avowed intent of having the entire 
vote of the parish thrown out on account of intimidation, and the returning board 
did se exclude the entire vote of that parish for local officers. 

Deponent further states that the consequence of the action of said supervisors of 
registration in the parishes of Madison, Iberville, Terre Bonne, Saint Martin, and 
Saint James isshown by a comparisonof tho number of votes registered and of votes 
cast in 1870 and 1872, as follows: 


Comparative table of statistics of registration and election in 1870 and 1872 


in the parishes of Madison, Iberville, Saint Martin, Terre Bonne, and 
Saint James. 
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* Not reported. 
Thus showing that with an increase of the number of registered voters in these 
parishes (Terre Bonne excepted, from which no reports were made to the deponent 
oS Stokes) of 1,992 voters, the republican vote, as returned by the Lynch board, 
was 3,849 greater than the same vote as counted in joint session of the fusion Legisl 
ture, and that the entire republican vote of two parishes, Saint Martin and Terre 
jonne, was not only totally excluded from the returns of the fusion returning board, 
but was also excluded in the count of the votes for governor and lieutenant-governor 
in joint session of the fusion Legislature at Odd-Fellows’ Hall, all of which was the 
natural consequence of the action of the supervisors of registration in said parishes, 
as hereinbefore set forth. 
Deponent further states that in the parishes of Rapides and Natchitoches, in 
Ww hich the registration of 1872 was new and complete, in consequence of the forma- 
tion of the new parishes of Vernon and Red River from their territory, and in both 
of which the supervisors were fusion candidates for the house of representatives, 
the registration reported by them was as follows: 


Panish. 


| White. |Colored.| Total. 
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As appears from the reports of said supervisors hereto annexed, and marked CR, 
CS, and that the returns of election as made by said supervisors, namely, J. G. P. 
Hooe and E. L. Pierson, were as follows: 








Parish. | Kellogg. | Mc Enery. 
eT a a SS ee a hal 
Rapides....... a ci aioeden deuacuvenes ae 1, 169 | 1, 960 
Natchitoches ......... timeekik Konkani a a Ne 55 1, 250 


Showing manifest frauds in those parishes of about 700 votes in Rapides and of 
about 1,200 in Natchitoches, (in favor of the fusion ticket,) as it has been well 
established by the testimony taken before the committee of the United States 
Senate, and by other ample evidence, that very few colored men voted the fusion 
ticket. The manner in which these frauds were accomplished is clearly set forth 
in the report of said Senate committee, pages 306, 307, and 308. 

Deponent further states that in the parish of Webster the supervisor of registra- 
tion, E. C. Bright, in carrying out the instructions received from the deponent, 
refused to submit to the inspection of the United States supervisors of election, as 
is shown by the testimony taken before said Senate committee, and to be found on 
page 12 of their report, and the documents attached hereto and marked CT, CU, 
the result of when action was that said supervisor of registration made the 
returns of the election in that parish to the returning board as 977 for McEnery 





es __. 
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against 622 for Kellogg, while the report of the United States supervisors shows a | 


vote of 377 for McEnery against 824 for Kellogg, a difference against the republican 
votes cast of 202 votes. 

a ne further says thatin the parish of Morehouse, at poll No. 4, at which a 
republican majority was cast, the box was tampered with before it was counted, so 
that when it was opened more ballots were found in the box than there were names 
on the written list required by section 11 of the election law, the intention of the 
supervisor of registration being tohave that box thrown out and have a small fusion 
majority in the parish for the State ticket of some 83 votes; otherwise there would 
have been a republican majority in the parish of about the same number. 

Deponent further says that in the parish of Jefferson the box from the poll held 
at Camp Parapet (or Colcord’s) was, either while en route to the oflice of the super- 
visor of registration, at the court-honse of said parish, or after having been depos- 
ited there, opened or otherwise tampered with and fraudulent fusion ballots deposited 
therein to the number of about 400, to replace an equal number of republican bal- 
lots taken out which were known to have been voted, which is further shown by 
the documents hereto annexed and marked CV and CW. 

Deponent further says that in the parish of Claiborne the ——— of regis- 
tration, J. E. Scott, being suspected of complicity with the republican candidates 
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eressional district, was removed from office 
to replace him 
but 


and one J. TT. 

that said Seott did not turn over to said Sim 
that said Simmons did, nevertheless, hold the 
1 of Claiborne without books or other formal evidence of his 
otficial position, a ul did conduet the said election without p l-booka, poll lists, or 
other nes blanks required by law to be used, as is shown by the documents 
hereto annexed and marked CVV and CWW., , 

Deponent further says that in addition to instructing verbally the commission 
ers of election for the parish of Orleans, he issued for their guidance the circular 
of instructions hereto annexed and marked CX. 

Deponent further says that in the parish of Orleans, besides the fraudulent and 
dupli ated certiticates of registration given to persons to be voted on. in the manner 
already deseribed, duplicate ballot-boxes were provided for the dierent wards, as 
follows: Two to the third ward; two to the cleventh ward: one to the thirteenth 
ward; one to the fourteenth ward; two to the fourth ward; two to the fifth ward ; 
twoto the eighth ward; one to the fifteenth ward; labeled and marked ready foruse 
in the same manner as those actually used on the day of the election, (see deposi 
tion of W. L. Catlin, hereto attached and marked CZ ;) with the intention of having 
said boxes filled with a large number of fusion ballots anda comparatively small 
number of republican ballots, and of substituting them for the boxes actually nae 
in cases where there was reason to suspect that said boxes contained a republican 
majority ; and deponent has reason to believe, and does believe, that many, if not 
all, of said duplicate boxes were used from circumstances which occurred during 
the night after the election, and during the counting of votes at Mechanica’ Insti 
tute; and the manifest discrepancy between the fusion vote and the republi- 
can vote in the boxes when opened, for instance, in the third ward, poll No. 4, 
the vote as counted was 384 for McEnery against 96 for Kellogg, and there were 
80 more ballots in the box than names on the written list required by section 
11 of the registration law; at poll No. 5, same ward, the vote as counted was 
438 for MeEnery against 72 for Kellogg, a totally disproportionate number for the 
locality where the poll was held. Both of these boxes were counted by the fusion 
returning board, although formal protests were filed in each case by the United 
States supervisors of election. 

At poll No. 8, same ward, which was located in a neighborhood densely popu 
lated by negroes, the commissioners placed 50 republican ballots in the box after 
the closing of the polls, so that when counted there were found 365 ballots in the 
box and but 316 names on the written list, and the vote was for MceEnery 24, 
for Kellogg 338; that in consequence of these discrepancies and the large majority 
against their ticket, the fusion returning board excluded the count of this box in 
making their compilation of the returns. 

In the eleventh ward, poll No. 1, when counted, showed 311 votes for MceEnery 
against 40 for Kellogg, although this box was located near the levee, where a 
large number of colored laborers reside; and at poll No. 5, same ward, the vote 
was for McEnery 306, for Kellogg 106. The count of both these boxes was also 
protested against by the United States supervisors, and the figures are totally 
irreconcilable with the political complexion of any portion of that ward. 

At pell No. 6, of the same ward, where a majority of republican votes had been 
cast, additional republican ballots were put in the box to cause a discrepancy 
between the number of ballots in the box and the number of names on the written 
list, and thus have the vote of that poll thrown ont by the returning board, and 
that the vote of said box was 115 for MeInery against 200 for Kellogg, and the poll 
was excluded by the fusion returning board. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth wards circumstances do not point so clearly to 
the substitution of boxes as in the case of the two wards above cited, but the infer 
ence is strong that they were used, as the returns show a large reduction from the 
repnblican vote of 1670, and a corresponding or greater increase in the democratic 
or fusion vote 
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In the fourth ward, which was largely republican in 1870, at poll No. 1, located 
in the immediate vicinity of the sugar-sheds and lower steamboat landing, alwaya 
thronged with colored laborers, the box contained 315 votes for McEnery against 
92 for Kellogg; at poll No. 8, same ward, the vote was for McEnery 129, for Kel- 
logg 94. No notice was given for the location of the last poll until the morning of 
the election, and it was not found by the United States supervisors, representing 
the republican party, until noon. 

In the fifth ward also heretofore republican by large majorities, poll No. 1, as 
counted, was 350 for MeEdery against 116 for Kellogg 
237 for McEnery against 70 for Kellogg. These polls were situated at the two ex 
tremes of the ward. the former near the levee and French market, always thronged 
by colored men, and the latter in the rear of the ward, where but few persons live, 
and these principally colored market gardeners. 

In the cighth ward the box from poll No. 1, also located near the levee, and in 
the neighborhood of the old Pontchartrain Railroad depot and the Port market, 
contained, for McEnery 292, for Kellogg 24. The box from poll No. 4, same ward, 
contained, for McEnery 353 votes against &9 for Kellogg, and on the close of the 
polls, when the commissioners of election were bringing the box to Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, the United States supervisor for the republican party was thrown outof the 
cab, and there is no doubt that the duplicace box was then substituted for the origi- 
nal one. 

Deponent further says that after the receipt of all the ballot-boxes of the parish 
of Orleans at Mechanics’ Institute on the night of November 4, 1472, he was about 
to proceed to make the count of the votes in the same manner as that in which he 
had already instructed the supervisors of registration in the country parishes to 
proceed, namely: “To count theelectoral and congressional first, and then to deny to 
the United States officialsthe right of supervison and inspection of the count of the 
ballots for State, parochial, and municipal officers,” and had already caused several 
boxes to be opened and the counting of ballots commenced, when General James 
Longstreet presented to him the communication hereto attached and marked CY ; 
that on receipt of said demand he at first declined to accede to it, and caused the 
boxes alread y opened to be closed and resealed and the counting suspended, but after 
consultation with prominent members of the fusion party and several interviews 
with General Longstreet and others representing the republican party, he finally 
consented to the conditions demanded, but that he did so for two reasons only, 
namely : First, that he feared armed interference on the partof the United States 
authorities in the event of refusal or non-compliance with the demands or re- 
quests made upon him ; and second, that from te, meen Phage the manner in which 
the registration had been conducted and his ins/ructions as before narrated had 
been carried out, as well as from his knowledge of the number of fraudulent votes 
cast forthe fusion candidates at the election, and the numberof prepared boxes snb- 
stituted for genuine ones, he had so much confidence that the fusion ticket had 
carried the city by a majority sufficiently large to more than overcome any un- 
foreseen failures in the country parishes, therefore he preferred to submit to the 
inspection demanded rather than risk a conflict between the State and Federal 
authorities and jeopardize the success of his party. — 

Deponent further says that, during the counting of the votes, which was resumed 
on the morningof November 5, uction was thrown in the way of 
the United States supervisors of election and others repres¢ uting the republicau 
party; that they were discourteously treated in many instances, every advantage 
taken of them when absent even momentarily, and whenever they protested against 
any proceeding the s told that a in writing before any 
attenti« } 1 be paid to them, and when such written protests were filed they 
were taken possession of by deponent or his clerks and assistants and destroyed, or 
otherwise made way with, in orderto prevent the returning board from having any 
knowledye whatever of the filing of such protests, and any action on the part of 
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said board detrimental to the fusion interests in consequence thereof; that said 
United States supervisors and other officials were allowed admission into the hall 
of said institute only apon passes signed by deponent or his chief clerk, and even 
then were required to exhibit: their commissions to the policemen on guard at the 
door for identification; that admission was frecly given to candidates for office upon 
the fusion ticket, and almost invariably denied to republican candidates, and every 
other possible studied annoyance offered to republicans and their friends and repre- 
sentatives . 

Deponent further says that in counting the votes of the parish of Orleans, assist- 
ant supervisors and commissioners of clection were instructed, when counting 
* seratched " tickets, that whenever the name of a fusion candidate was erased and 
the name of a republican candidate substituted therefor, that unless the name sub- 

tituted corresponded letter for letter with the name of the republican candidate 
for the office voted for, as printed on the straight or regular republican ticket, such 
ballot was not to be credited to the said candidate, but tallied as “scattering ;” but 
whenever they found the name of a republican candidate crased or scratched .and 
the name of a fusion candidate substituted, the manner of proceeding was reversed, 
and the ballot credited to the fusion candidate without regard to the initials or 
orthography of the name of such candidate, as printed on the regular fusion ticket, 
and that these instructions were in the majority of instances thoroughly and sys- 
tematically carried out. ; 

Deponent further says that from the facts and statistics before related in this 
deposition, it is shown that the total number of votes gained to the fusion ticket 
in the parish of Orleans by means of fraudulent manipulation of registration 

mpers, voting on the names of dead men, and by the substitution of duplicate and 
faadalent ballot-boxes, amounted to 6,737 votes, divided as follows, namely : 
Number of duplicates issued in the names of deceased votersand voted on for 

the fusion ticket at the election ‘ 16 ke aneseen -_ ; 855 
Number of certificates of registration fraudulently issued in 1870, and of cer- 

tificates of registration surrendered by persons removed from the wards 

in which they were registered in 1870 aol voted upon for the fusion ticket 

in lei2 


Number of fusion ballots contained in boxes subsituted for the ones actually 





used at the election, about ; sespheveseanereneaveker chan 
Against republican ballots placed in same boxes to avert suspicion. ........- x01 
Or a fraudulent majority of fusion votes in said boxes of..................-. 2 380 
Total given to the fusion party by frands............ pit ednhtonbapneeee 6, 737 


And that the loss in votes to the republican party by fraudulent means was 
3.010, divided as follows : 
Number of names of colored voters erased from the registry by fraudulent 





ilidavits, without sanction of law sueptune> nies ‘a srecee RE 
Number of republican ballots contained in two boxes thrown out by the fusion 

boar on account of stufling by the commissioners. .............- s<oehieew |e 

‘Total Joss to the republican party by frands......... ...........-...200. 3, 010 


And that in the country parishes, se far as set forth by deponent in the foregoing 
portions of this instrument, the republican vote was reduced by the frandulent 
means hereinbefore narrated to the extentof about 9,314 votes, divided as follows: 
Republican votes excluded by fraud in the parishes of East Baton Rouge, 

West Baton Rouge, Saint James, and Tangipahoa, consequent upon the 

new registration ordered and made in those parishes.......... ieoeicetiee 
Republican votes cast but not counted in the parishes of Iberville, Madison, 

Saint James, Saint Martin, and Terre Bonne, in consequence of the refusal 

of the supervisors of registration to count the votes, or the abandoning of 


2, 793 





Che bares Ty GRIG GROOT VIONTG, BOO. vic sn ose c. cass ce epicesbectsc senses’ 3, 849 
Republican votes cast but not returned as counted in the parishes of Natchi- 
toches and Rapides, about............ pudackénsdas suceeuhndstesinds seaees 1, 900 
Loss to republican vote by fraud and violence in Webster Parish, about... 202 
Loss to republicans by exclusion of poll 4, in Morehouse Parish, about... ... 170 
Loss to republicans by exclusion of Camp Parapet poll, parish of Jefferson, 
loft bank, MbOUL... ...csccscesss pasedsbetnseseeenntihbes baess aber kes 400 
Total reduction from the actual republican vote, as shown or estimated 
GOO R énng 06a 8 tnwetearasd rwecansesces 450 isteseenés 9,314 


of State registrar of voters was forcibly taken possession of by P. B.S. Pinchback, 
then holding possession of the building used as a State-house, and acting as gov- 
ernor of Louisiana; thatin anticipation of such seizure deponent and his clerk 
and employés had removed from said office such important papers, records, and 
documents as they had time to remove to a place of security, but in consequence 
of the sudden manner in which such seizure was made he was forced to leave in 
the said office numerous papers, records, documents, and memoranda, intelligible 
only to himself or his clerk, bearing upon the subject of frauds committed at the 
general election of November 4, 1872, in parishes other than those embraced in this 
deposition, and also containing details of frands committed in parishes hereinbe- 
fore mentioned, for which the figures are expressed approximately, and he has 
ascertained that said documents, papers, &., were esathentally destroyed in the 
confusion of affairs existing at that time. And deponent believes and avers that 
were those memoranda, papers, &c., now attainable he could exhibit and show far- 
ther frauds committed in several parishes not herein asseverated. Deponent fur- 
ther says that he believes, and has reason to believe, and knows that had not the 
fraudulent practices as above recited been resorted to and made use of by persons 
in the interest of the fusion party, and for the benefit and advantage of said fusion 
ey as hereinbefore set forth, and had the election returns been properly and 
airly made by the supervisors throughout the State, and had the large republican 
parishes which were thrown out unjustly, unfairly, and for the purpose of reducing 
the republican vote, been counted, as they should have been, the candidates for 
presidential electors, members of Congress, and State oflicers upon the republican 
national and State ticket would have shown to have been elected by a large major 
ity of the votes cast in the State at the election held on the 4th of November, 1872. 
And deponent further says that he believes, has reason to believe, and knows that 
the republican national and State tickets received a considerable majority of the 
votes actually cast at the election held on the 4th day of November, A. D. 1872, in 


the State of Louisiana. 
, bL. P. BLANCHARD. 


Sworn toand subscribed before me on this 2d of September, 1873 ; and I hereby 
certify that the affiant, B. P. Blanchard, was State registrar of voters, &c., during 
the years 1870, 1871, and 1872. 

Witness my hand and seal at the city of New Orleans on the day first above 


named. 
F. A. WOOLFLEY, 
United States Commissioner. 


{[Norr.—The exhibits referred to are very voluminous and are omitted. They 
are mostly originals, and are on file with the depositions. ] 





Sworn statement of Walter Sully Long, chief clerk of the State registrar of voters. 
Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA, District of Louisiana: 


Personally appeared before me Walter Sully Long, who, being duly sworn, upon 
his oath states as follows: 


From March, 1872, to January, 1873, I was chief clerk to B. P. Blanchard, then 
holding the office of Stete registrar of voters for the State of Louisiana. In that 
capacity 1 wasin the fullest confidence of my chief, and was aware of all and every 
transaction of a political nature in the office during the campaign of 1872, 

The necessity of carrying the election for the fusion party was frequently a mat- 
ter of discussion between Blanchard, myself, and others, and a plan of operations 
was finally adopted at my suggestion, and carried out, as follows: 

1. The sexton’s monthly returns of burials of persons over the age of twenty-ono 
years were carefully compiled by wards, the registration number ascertained and 
noted, and a list made of them. 

2. A thoroughexamination was made of the registry books of 1870, in order to ascer-. 
tain the number of names of fictitious persons registered in that year. In every ward 
where the persons having control of these false registry papers were acting with 
the fusion party, these names were used, but in wards where the supervisors of 
1870 were not acting in harmony with the fusion party, particular care was taken to 
prevent their using the fraudulent papers, and to detect any attempt at so doing. 

3. A system was established requiring all persons who had been registered as 
voters in 1870, and who had subsequently removed, to deliver up their papers of that 
year before receiving certificates of registration in 1872. These were sent to the 
otlice of the State registar of voters every week, and were carefully sorted out by 
myself end others, and all that showed no evidence of having been examined by 
= — States supervisors of election were set aside to be used by repeaters on 
election day. 

4. During the ten days preceding the election a list was made out by me of tho 
registry numbers and names of the dead, removed, and fictitious persons before de- 
scribed, and given to cach assistant supervisor of registration for the city wards. 

Two or more persons in each ward, who were to serve as commissioners of clec- 
tion, were set to work making lists of those names upon sheets of paper similar to 
that designed to be used on the day of election in keeping the written list of voters 
required by law at each — 

5. The polllists were printed, containing the entire registration of both 1870 
and is72. Noerasures were made until the Saturday and Sunday preceding the elec. 
tion, when the names that could not be made available for the fusion cause were 
crossed off in black pencil on the lists for certain polls in each ward, and in number 
to correspond with the written lists of names before alluded to. 

These preliminaries having been completed, it was a mere question of manual 
dexterity on the part of the commissioners of election to get within the box a num- 
ber of ballots to correspond with the names crossed off in black from the printed 
lists and written in advance upon the tally-lists. 

The estimate of the number of votes required to carry the election was as follows : 

For the first ward, 500; second ward, 500; third ward, 1,000; tenth ward, 500; 
eleventh ward, 500; twelfth ward, 250; thirteenth ward, 100; fourteenth ward, 
); making a total of 3,400 for the up-town wards; and for the fourth ward, 300; 
fifth ward, 500; sixth ward, 500; seventh ward, 500; eighth ward, 600; ninth ward, 
600; fifteenth ward, none ; a total of 3,000, and an aggregate of 6,401. To this must 
be added the number of papers to be voted on by “repeaters,” which was estimated 
at 2,000. 

6. The number of fraudulent votes actually counted, and which can be proved by 
own testimony and that of other persons concerned, is— 








ey iste anla elche iin Satelit aabian iio i weiiement 2R1 
In the Second ward.......... listed etehee dada ahead tata id bie a atk ail att ah 243 
Inthe Third ward...-... scissile peso ica eel ace adel laa cn ate acts 843 
NO ee ee ern a aa a a ek a 306 
In the Eleventh ward...... Sal a IR a adc rn hs 330 
I a aa DNs es Blasts i we ln pe wc as Wb ice Sra Bikar 101 
In the Thirteenth ward.............. bebukesiiee iain tant eae alts iets eae elec: ales 938 
In the Fourteenth ward ...............-. sig-a s ania inionantes piaia-eiebieheiaaaen a ahacie 26 
Ee SN icéneteteds senantcaunbatne airaaekommieel pieseekiannsameen ee 
OO IN go a Se eee cela ain beens cseheawsoes ae 
Re Glew PIT WEG cc ccsscesscnsus pkhnkbbsebe si akekewinwcches MA ianwaeie 155 
In Ia I ald a sce i ae sa eal ri css ins otha Silents doth bacatas aot 336 
I a rk aes i rie ati atten tcl aA a ea we ete 
I MND oo ins 3 ui Ket OEE ESE R Sanne een eeaneny ae 
I ea nn, ais dna Sis ake kale ee Shea hebin heeitna Semen 244 
ey SO cee eves cnuchaubtaobek bach sche sbaunsenwcnnahe cane 
— 1,314 
I a i al aa wi al eld 3, 502 


Beyond this the papers given to repeaters were about two thousand. I cannot at 
present remember the exact number, but I think that fourteen hundred were 
viven out to be used in the first, fourth, and sixth municipal districts, and six 
hundred to be used in the second and third districts. 

I further know and can produce, I believe, the men who acted as commissioners 
of election at the polls in each ward where fraudulent votes were cast or counted 
at the general election of November 4, 1672. 

WALTER 8S. LONG. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of September, 1873, at New 


Orleans, Louisiana. 
F. A. WOLFLEY, 
United States Commissioner. 





Sworn statement of Robert IH. Chadbourn, supervisor of registration of Saint Charles 
Parish. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, City of New Orleans: 


Be it known that on this 4th day of September, A. D. 1873, personally appeared 
before the undersigned, a United States commissioner in and for the district of 
Louisiana, duly commissioned and sworn, Robert H. Chadbourn, of the State of 
Louisiana, who, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: That on or about the 
ith day of September, 1872, he was appointed by Governor H. C. Warmoth assist- 
ant supervisor of registration in the parish of Saint Charles, in the said State of 
Louisiana; that on or about the 23d of October a communication was issued by 
Governor Warmoth to one Boutte as assistant supervisor of registration for Saint 
Charles in aftiant’s place ; that affiant came to the city of New Orleans to see Gov- 
ernor Warmoth regarding this matter; that Governor Warmoth told him that the 
fusionists complained that he was a Grant man, and was not sufficiently in the 
fusion interests, and asked afliant what the vote was in Saint Charles Parish; that 
affiant told him about 1,500 republican and 300 democratic; that Governor War- 
moth then asked him how much he conld cut down Kellogg's majority in Saint 
Charles Parish; that affiant replied he could cut it down several hundred ; that 
Governor Warmoth asked affiant if he could not cut Kellogg down to 300 majority, 
and affiant replied that he might do so; that Governor Warmoth told affiant he 
could do what he liked with the parish ticket, but Kellogg must be beaten; that 
Governor Warmoth promised affiant he would keep him in his position if he would 
do what the fusionists wanted him to do in making up the returns of the election 
in Saint Charles parish ; that Governor Warmoth in this same conversation told 
affiant he wished Gibson to be counted in as member of Congress from this district, 
and Sheldon to be counted ont; that on the morning before the election, namely, 
Sunday, November 3, 1872, afliant was informed that he had been removed as assist- 
ant supervisor of registration of the parish of Saint Charles, and he immediately 
came to the city of New Orleans and had an interview with Governor Warmoth in 
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a room at the Saint Charles Hotel; that Mr. Gibson was present during part of the 
interview; that Governor Warmoth said that the fusionists were raising hell with 
him for keeping affiant as supervisor; that in order to retain his position afliant 
must make strong pledge to work in the fusion interest in Saint Charles Parish, by 
carrying the election for them ; that affiant said he would do what he could, but 
that there was a chief constable in the parish who did not work in harmony with 
him; that Governor Warmoth then gave aitiant a blank commission for chief con- 
stable, saying afliant could appoint any one he pleased by just inserting his name; 
that if afiiant would work right and ent down the republican majority afliant 
should beappointed tax-collector of Saint Charles Parish; that Governor Warmoth 
further said he could control any appointment in McEnery’s gift, if he (McEnery) 
were elected governor; that affiant asked if Governor Warmoth was sure that Me- 
Enery would appoint him tax-collector, whereupon Governor Warmoth took aftiant 
to McEnery in the same hotel, and introduced aftiant as the gentleman to whom he 
(Governor Warmoth) had promised the tax-collectorship in Saint Charles Parish 
in consideration of his services to the fusion party as supervisor of election; that 
McEnery said it was allright. Afliant further says that he is and has always been 
arepublican, and that he returned Saint Charles Parish as republican by 1,090 ma- 
jority, which was what the republican party was entitled to in said parish. 
ROBERT H. CHADBOURN. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, District of Louisiana : 


On this 4th day of September, A. D. 1873, personally appeared before me Robert 
H. Chadbourn, who, being first duly sworn, declares that the statements made by 
him in the foregoing written statement subscribed by him are all true and correct. 

WILLIAM GRANT, 
United States Commissioner. 


Sworn statement of Henry I. Downs, clerk in the ofice of State registrar. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, District of Louisiana: 


Personally appeared, this the 21st day of June, 1873, before me, the undersigned 
authority, Henry L. Downs, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says: That dur- 
ing the registration preceding the election of November 4, 1872, he was a clerk in 
the oftice of State registrar of - ters for the State of Louisiana; that during the two 
months of registration, certifi tes and duplicates of registration accumulated in 
said office; they were collected by the assistant supervisors of registration of the 
different wards of the city of New Orleans from voters changing their residence 
from one ward to another, to whom a new certificate would be furnished and the 
old one forwarded to the office of the State registrar of voters, who was ex oficio 
supervisor of registration for the parish of Orleans, or city of New Orleans. These 
certificates and duplicates accumulated to the number of several thousand, and 
completely filled a large-sized ballot-box. 

Deponent further states that he assisted in assorting them according to wards and 
availability for use by repeating voters. Some were canceled as being considered 
unsafe to use, or as having been marked in some manner by the United States super- 
visors; others, (and the larger portion,) upward of two thousand, were relinel in- 
tact to be used on the 4th of November, 1872; and deponent further states that itis 
his belief that they were so used. 

HENRY L. DOWNS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me on this 4th day of September, 1873, at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

F. A. WOLFLEY, 
United States Commissioner. 


Sworn statement of Oscar F. Hunsaker, chairman of the fusion Warmoth return 
ing board, and Samuel M. Todd, a member of the same board. (See canvass of fu 
sion returns published in Senate report, pages 81, 82, and 83, purporting to have been 
signed by Hunsaker and Todd.) 

STATE OF LOUISIANA, City of New Orleans: 

This day personally appeared before me, William Grant, United States commis- 
sioner, Samuel M. Todd and Oscar F. Hunsaker, residents of the State of Louisiana, 
who, being first duty sworn, depose and say: That they were members of the State 
senate of the State of Louisiana, sitting in the Mechanics’ Institute on the 9th day 
of December, 1872; that afterward, to wit, on or about the 10th day of December, 
1572, said deponents left the senate sitting at the Mechanics’ Institute, and united 
with the assemblage known as the McEnery senate, sitting at Lyceum Hall, in the 
city-hall building of the city of New Orleans; that the senate of the said MeEnery 
assemblage proceeded to organize, and that on or about the date last named said 
senate proceeded to elect a returning board or board of canvassers, who were to cor- 
rect, canvass, and compile the returns of election for State oflicers, presidential 
electors, &c., under the act approved by H. C. Warmoth, November 20, 1872; and 
said deponents, to wit, S. M. Todd and O. F. Hunsaker, together with S. M. Thomas, 
3. R. Forman, and Archibald Mitchell, were elected as said board; that the said 
board proceeded to organize by the election of O. F. Hunsaker, one of said depo- 
nents, ae thereof; that the said returns were then produced from trunks anid 
carpet-bags ina small room, on an upper floor of the Saint Charles Hotel; that said 
returns were brought to said room by one O. D. Bragdon, who appeared to be in 
posncasians of the same ; that said returns had been opened, compiled, and canvassed 

vefore they came into the possession of said deponents and the other members of 
the board; that although said deponents did carefully examine said returns, and 
made themselves cognizant of the nature of the same, and the mode and manner in 
which said returns were compiled, and the result sought to be shown, yet said de- 
yonents neither jointly nor separately, nor in any way whatever, signed or authior- 
ized any person to sign for them the purported canvass of returns known in the 
congressional report on Louisiana affairs as the ‘ Forman returns,’’ dated December 
11, 1872, by which returns it was made to appear that John McEenery was elected 
governor, and that the fusion State ticket was clected; neither did they or either 
of them at any time consent or agree that said purported canvass was or is correct, 
or authorize the publication of the same in any manner whatsoever ; that soonafter 
the meeting of said board of canvassers, above referred to, one of said board, to 
wit, S. M. Thomas, left the city, and if he ever resigned as a member of said re- 
turning board it was not known to either of said deponents, nor did said O. F. 
Hunsaker, as president of said board, ever at any time receive any indication or 
any communication of the resignation or withdrawal of said S. M. Thomas from the 
said board of canvassers; and that neither of said deponents ever met or partici- 
pated in any canvass of returns after said S. M. Thomas left the city, nor did they 
ever complete the canvass of said returns, nor did they ever authorize any person or 
persons to do so forthem; said deponents further state that by the pretended can- 
vass of said returns as published without the consent of said deponents, the returns 
from the following parishes are shown to have been entirely thrown out, to wit, 
Saint Martin, Iberia, Terre Bonne, Iberville, and Saint James; that the said par- 
ishes were and are well known to be largely republican, the two parishes of Saint 
James and Iberville alone giving more than 2,500 republican majority; that there 
was no sufficient proof or good reason why said parishes should have been omitted ; 
that had the vote of said parishes been included in the publication of said pur- 
ported returns, as of right it should have been, it would have added several thou- 
sand votes to the republican ticket; and deponents further say that a fair, proper, 
and correct canvass of said returns would have shown that William P. Kellogg was 
elected governor of Louisiana at the election held on the 4th of November, 1872, 
and said deponents verily believe that said William P. Kellogg was elected gov- 
ernor of the State of Louisiana by actual votes cast at said election. 

OSCAR F. HUNSAKER. 
SAMUEL M. TODD. 
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UNITED STATES OF AmeEnica, District of Louisiana: 


On the 6th day of September, 1873, personally appeared before me Osear F. Hin 


saker and Samuel M. Todd, known to me as the persons they represent themselves 
to be, members of the senate of the State of Louisiana, and late members of the so 
called fusion board of State canvassers, known and designated in the United States 
Senate report on Louisiana affairs as the “ Forman board,” who, being duly sworn 


declared on oath that the facts stated by them in the foregoing affidavit are true 
and correct. 


WILLIAM GRANT, 


United States Commissioner. 


Sworn statement of W. L. Catlin. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, District of Louisiana: 
Personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority, W. L. Catlin, a resi 


dent of the city of New Orleans, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he 


was in full sympathy with the so-called fusion party at the last general election of 
November 4, 1872, in the State of Louisiana; that he was during the same year an 
intimate personal and business friend of B. P. Blanchard, then State registrar of 
voters, and, as such, aided him in many waysin carrying out his plans for securing 
the success of the fusion party at said election, and that, among other things, he 
aided in the preparation, labeling, and supplying with stationery, &e., the regular 
ballot-boxes for said election, and attended to their distribution to the various 
wards; there were in all one hundred and seventeen ballot-boxes used in the city 
of New Orleans, and that, in addition thereto, he attended to the distribution of sun 
dry additional or duplicate boxes on Sunday night, November 3, for use at the said 
election, as he understood, to further promote the success of said party by substi 
tuting or otherwise, and delivered some of them personally to the parties whom it 
was intended should use them. 
W. L. CATLIN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of September, 1873. 
Fk. A. WOLFLEY, 
United States Commissioner 


Sworn statement of John P. Montamat, justice of the peace of New Orleana. 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, City of New Orleans: 


Be it known that, on the 8th day of September, A. D. 1873, personally appeared 
before me, a United States commissioner in and for the district of Louisiana, Jolin 
P. Montamat, of the city and State aforesaid, who, being first duly sworn, deposes 
and says that during the month of November, 1872, and for four years previously 
he was a justice of the peace in the parish of Orleans ; that, in the month aforesaid, 
and after the election held in this parish for governor and other State and parochial 
otlicers, the precise day afliant does not remember, but it was while the votes cast at 
the said election were being counted at the State-house at the Mechanics’ Institute 
one Jack Wharton, of said city of New Orleans, came to atilant’s house, No, 33 Ex 
change alley, in the said city, and requested atliant to come with him to a certain 
place in said city to administer the oath to the supervisor of election in and for 
the parish of Madison; that said aftiant went at the request of said Jack Wharton, 
who took him to a house situated on Gravier street, near Baroune street; that th 
entry doors were closed; but at the signal given by said Jack Wharton (being three 
consecutive and hard raps) the doors were opened; that in a room in said house atl 
ant saw one W.J. Cahoone, who atliant was then and there informed was the super- 
visor of election for the parish of Madison, appointed by H. C. Warmoth, governor 
of Louisiana; that said Cahoone told affiant that he wished afliant to swear him to 
the returns of the late election in said parish; that affiant then saw several persons 
who were making out tally-lists of the returns of the election for the said parish of 
Madison ; that the tally-lsts appeared to be signed in blank by the commissioners 
of election; that attiant inanieed of said Cahoone how it was that he had not pre- 
pared a list and returns in the parish where he ceme from as he was required to do 
as supervisor; that said Cahoone told aifiant he could not count the votes there, as 
it wus a strong republican parish; that he had to run away to New Orleans, be 
cause he wanted to count the votes, and return only such as he saw fit, and he was 
determined to have it his own way, and return only such persons as he thought 
proper: that afiant finally swore said Cahoone to several tally-lists and returns, 
and aitiant further says that the greater part of the tally-lists were in blank when 
he swore said Cahoone to them. 

JOHN P. MONTAMAT. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, District of Louisiana: 

On this 8th day of September, A. D. 1873, before the undersigned, United States 
commissioner, personally appeared John P. Montamat, who, being first duly sworn, 
on oath declares that the statements by him made in the foregoing allidavit, to which 
his name is subscribed, are true and correct; so help him God. 

WILLIAM GRANT, 
United States Commissioner. 


Sworn statement of Thomas J. M. Carey, chairman of committee on naturalization 
Jor Jusrwn party. 
NEW ORLEANS, September 6, 1873. 

Personally appeared before me, William Grant, United States commissioner in 
and for the district of Louisiana, duly commissioned and qualified, Thomas J. M. 
Carey, who, after being duly sworn accoriling to law, deposes and says: 

I was appointed chairman of the committee on naturalization in the ninth ward 
of the city of New Orleans by the democratic and fusion parties, and performed the 
duties assigned me during the last registration and election. 

Our instructions were to naturalize all applicants, whether entitled to naturaliza- 
tion by law or not. The fourth and civhth district courts were reported as being 
favorable to issuing certificates to republicans, and the tirst, second, and sixth dis- 
trict courts were favorable to democrats and fusionists. 

When we would find applicants to occupy the first, second, and sixth district 
courts, we would then go to the eighth district court and represent ourselves as 
republicans. Not an applicant was refused in the first, second, aud sixth district 
courts. * 

The democratic or fusion party furnished the blanks for the first, second, and 
sixth district courts, and the republicans were reported as having furnished t! 
blanks for the eighth district court. In the first, second, and sixth district court 
if a party was not vouched for by the naturalization counnittee, the judge would 
subject him toa rigid examination, andif he succeeded in getting the order of court 
the clerk would not issue the certificates of naturalization without being paid for 
it. When parties were vouched for by the committee of which | was the chairman, 
few questions were asked by the judges, and no charge was made by the clerks 
When we had few applicants we would take the same parties under different as 
sumed names and get certificates of naturalization for them. 

When we had doubts of the parties, we would retain the certificates and have 
them registered. In other cases the parties would be allowed to retain them ( 
committee aided all applicants who were favorable to the democratic o 
ticket, whether they resided in the ninth ward or not. Our inst tive 
quire lus to «¢ xpl tin to all applic ants what questions wo hd by 
judges. Our committee were « mployed in this service about one month aud a 
‘previous to the closing of registration, and, to the best of my knowledg: Ll be 

ief, caused at least two thousand fradulent naturalization certificates to be issued, 
to be voted on on the day of election for the democratic or fusion ticket. 

I was appointed commissioner for the poll corner of Moreau and Louisa streets 
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by B. P. Tlanchard, esq., register of voters, on the recomme ndation of the demo- 
cratic parish eo ittee and the ninth ward auxiliary club ; ; 

On the day previous to the last election, the Commissioners of election were 
ordered to asecble at the Mechanics’ Institute, to receive instructions for the day 
of clection. We were instructed to place every impediment in the way of voters 
who wero not fusionista, by making them sign their names, demanding the numbers 
of their residences, or any other question to annoy them, and lastly to refer them 
to the officer of the ward supervisor before receiving their ballots, so as to harass 
and annoy them into abandoning the attempt to vote. 

On the day of election the orders of the re ristrar of voters were faithfully carrie d 
out—in fact, the commissioners went further; when partics had the fusion tickets 
in their hands they were taken without question; when tickets were folded 
and the applicants not known to be favorable, they would be subjected to an in- 
spection under the plea that the commissioners must be certain that the voter is 
aware what tickets he is voting. Lf the folded ticket proved to be republican, we 
world act as indicated by instructions; if democratic, it would be deposited in the 
ballot-box, We kept a correct account of every ballot deposited im the box. In 
cases where we were compelled to receive the vote of a republican, whether white 
or colored, we would write in large characters on his certificate 50 as to attract 
attention if attempt was made to vote a second time; but when a fusionist pre- 
sented his certificate, the indorsement required by law to be made on certilicates 
would be written in small characters on the corner, so as to facilitate him in 
repeating. 

When o fusionist presented himself asecond time on ace rtificate that had already 
been voted on, one of the fusion commissioners, who were placed at each poll, would 
hold the certificate in his hand so as to conceal the former indorsement, and callout 
to the United States inspectors, two of whom were placed at cach polling-place, 
saving “This is all right.” If, as in some cases, they would take the certiticate in 
hand and discover the farmer indorsement, the ballot would be refused, This 
however, would be rarely the case 

Phere were about 600 fraudulent votes polled in the seventh ward, about 600 in 
the eighth ward, and about 1,200 in the ninth ward, making in all 2,400 fraudulent 
votos ile wally poll dion the day of « lection for the democratic fusion ticket, 

THOMAS J. M. CAREY, 
Corner of Morcau and Louisa Streets. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me September 6, 1573 
WILLIAM GRANT, 


United States Commissioner, District of Louisiana, 


The following statement shows the number of registered voters, colored and 
white, at last election, as taken under democratic fusion auspices: 











Parish. | White. | Colored. | Total. 
' 

add ht icintiss tebeewiwindes kine +dudevaenddnions 1 1,148 | 3, 206 4,444 
ec cvknurkdesuvwusadwoknee eves aceuhcbodedead 2,207 | 2,176 4,383 
SN so. £65 bl cnee kusae atau el doddalivcks ae |} 21309] 9188 4, 327 
NE RO I i og ok pou ccguiedeneccee | 1.439! 1,559] 3,048 
EE DE. SEO vnwdusion pceeduesneuhtecnemeehneneee | 397 | BOD 1, 256 
NN el aie Se Rh lt hae ieee ae | 916 ve i) 1, 631 
SET 3 atxcrscud alesse des wubes Ee et as | esses rae 
Std ne nedethadduaSOceeee shades >uehinatabientnnee 1,549 | 3, 134 4, 683 
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* Bossier Parish, population by census of 1870, white, 3,505; colored, 9,170. Per 
ropo! oe United States supervisor the registered vote for 1272 was, white, 587; col- 
ored, 1,785. 

t Vote of Saint elena and Livingston Parishes small. 

In Orleans Parish it is well known that the registration of white votes for 1872 
Was excessive. Sce Blanchard’s statement. 

) Terre Bonne Parish, by census of 1870, white, 6,080; colored, 6,172. Report of 
United States supervisor had registered voters, colored, 1,608 ; white, 1,201. 





STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
OFrFicE STATE REGISTRAR OF VOTERS, 
New Orleans, September 8, 1873, 

I hereby certify that the foregoing statement has been carefully compiled by me 
from the final reports of supervisors of registration in the parishes above named, as 
made to B. P. Blanchard, State registrar of voters in the year 1872, at which time I 
was chief clerk to said B. P. Blanchard, and that the original reports and final re. 
ports are now on file in the oflice of State registrar of voters. 

WALTER §S. LONG, 
' Clerk State Registrar of Voters. 





STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
OF¥FIcE STATE REGISTRAR OF VOTERS, 
New Orleans, September 8, 1573. 
T hereby certify that the original final reports of supervisors of registration, from 
which the foregoing has been compiled, are on file in this office, and that the com- 


pilation is correctly made. 
THOMAS LYNNE, 
State Registrar of Voters. 


Nore.—The registration of 1870 showed over 23,000 excess of colored voters over 
white. The above registration was taken under democratic auspices; hence the 
great reduction. Still, it will be seen giving in 1872a colored registered vote over 
the white of 7,735 rs 

The republicans were not allowed in New Orleans a single commissioner of elec- 
tion at any poll. 

It is not denied that nearly every colored man in the State voted the republican 
ticket, and that at least eight or ten thousand whites so voted, Grant and Kellogg 
running as shown, even by fusions returns, far ahead of their ticket. 

The supreme court of the State has, since the Ist of January last, rendered no 
less than tifteen decisions, fully sustaining the legality of the Kellogg government. 

The election took place on the first Monday in November. Goy- 
ernor Warmoth issued his proclamation convening the newly elected 
Legislature in extra session on December 9, 1872, and promulgated the 
so-called result of the election so far as to give the names of those 
who it was declared were elected to the General Assembly. Prior 
to the arrival of the day set for the meeting of the General Assembly, 
proceedings were instituted in the circuit court of the United States, 
on the equity side, under the provisions of the enforcement act, to 
make effectual the votes of several thousand colored voters whose 
votes had not been counted, and of nearly ten thousand others who 
had made affidavits that they had been deprived of the right to vote. 
The election returns in the hands of Warmoth’s board were ordered 
turned over tothe board which had been declared to be the only legal 
board of canvassers by the supreme court of the State, the highest 
and last court of appeals in the State. The Lynch board thereupon 
proceeded to make a canvass and declare the result, and the persons 
declared by this board to be members of the General Assembly con- 
vened on the day mentioned in the proclamation of the governor, 
namely, December 9, 1672, organized by the election of a speaker and 
officers, and then proceeded to impeach the governor for high crimes 
and misdemeanors in office. Under the constitution of Louisiana im- 
peachment works suspension from oflice, and the lieutenant-governor, 
Pinchback, became acting governor. On the same day those who were 
by proclamation of Governor Warmoth declared elected members of 
the General Assembly assembled at the city hall and organized them- 
selves into a Legislature, recognized by Governor Warmoth, who re- 
fused to recognize the validity of the proceedings of the body which 
impeached him. There being then two bodies each claiming to be the 
General Assembly of the State and two persons claiming to be gov- 
ernor of the State, the President of the United States was called upon 
during the recess of Congress to recognize one as the legal govern- 
ment of the State. | He saw fit to recognize Pinchback as governor of 
the State, and up to this time that action has been acquiesced in by 
Congress. 

The subsequent history of the Louisiana case is familiar to you, 
Mr. Speaker, and to us all. In brief, Governor Kellogg, who was 
inaugurated in January, 1873, as the successor of Acting Governor 
Pinchback, has administered the affairs of the State since that time. 
During his seventeen months’ administration of the affairs of the 
State he has had much to contend with. As an evidence of his suc- 
cess I will only refer to his management of the finances of the State. 
He has by a prompt and thorough administration of the law, securing 
a uniform collection and honest disposition of the taxes, restored to 
a great degree the credit of the State by paying promptly the inter- 
est on the State debt to January, 1874, and by providing for the inter- 
est on the funded debt of the State and by paying all claims against 
the State contracted during his administration, besides paying large 
arrears of interest which was past due when he took oflice, as well 
as retiring a considerable amount of floating debt contracted by the 
previous administration. 

A great evil which affects a portion of the people of Louisiana to- 
day is the wide-spread belief that this Kellogg government is a fraud 
saddled upon them by Federal power. That this is an honest and sin- 
cere belief on the part of numbers of the masses I have good reason 
to believe. They saw the official announcement of the result of the 
election, the newspapers which they read (and a mejority of the 
people, unfortunately for themselves, are peculiarly addicted toread- 
ing and believing one side alone and entire) stoutly and consistently 
asserted the same thing. With the exception of the leaders or man- 
agers who planned the frauds and their tools who did the dirty work 
of execution, the people knew but little of the manner in which the 
registration and election were conducted or the way in which the re- 
sult that they believed until a very recent date to be the true result 
was arrived at. 

As I said before, having this belief, being burdened with excessive 
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taxation, heavy and hard to be borne because of the non-develop- 
ment of the country, and being: greatly discouraged by a partial 
failure and the unremuneratively low price of the cotton and sugar 
crops, the main crops of the State, a most unenviable condition of 
public feeling has prevailed in the public mind. In addition, the 
uncertain position of Congress in this matter interpreted to suit the 
views and designs of the political agitators, has tended to keep alive 
the hopes of both parties without any certain condition of things 
being assured. The Senate seated neither Ray nor McMillen in the 
Forty-second Congress, and have seated neither Pinchback nor 
Me Millen in the Forty-third Congress up to this time. 

What Louisiana wants to-day at the hands of Congress is not an 
invasion of her rights as a sovereign State, not the application of a 
rile which Congress would hesitate, yes, would not dare, to apply to 
New York or Pennsylvania, but she wants a liberal policy in the mat- 
ter of internal improvements. She in connection with the great West 
asks for the free outlet from the Mississippi River to the Gulf either 
by freeing the mouth of the river from obstructions or by building 
the Fort Saint Philip Canal. She in common with Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Mississippi, and perhaps Kentucky, asks that, as an act 
of bare justice, the levees of the Mississippi, constructed and main- 
tained at the cost of millions of dollars, and which were destroyed 
in great part during the war by the United States Army, and which 
ure washed, abraded, and in many cases destroyed by the increased 
pressure of the river, caused by its navigation by powerful steamboats, 
should be taken charge of and maintained at the expense of the na- 
tion. That the maintenance of the Mississippi levees is of great 
benefit to the navigation of the Mississippi River has been clearly 
demonstrated after years of patient investigation by those United 
States engineers so eminent in the profession, Generals Humphreys 
and Abbot, in that able and exhaustive report which has given the 
authors a world-wide reputation as being among the ablest engineers 
in the profession, and which has been translated into foreign lan- 
guages, and is now treated as a text-book by the profession. The 
measures I speak of are measures of practical not sentimental relief, 
measures Which will infuse new life into the commerce of the State, 
will lift New Orleans from the slough of despondency into which she 
has fallen, (and New Orleans is Louisiana in the same sense that Paris 
is France,) will infuse new life into the minds and hearts of the agri- 
culturists of the State, who, once more protected from the ravaging 
inundations of the Mississippi River, will never again feel the dire 
necessity which compelled them to ask this Government for bread to 
keep their families from starvation. 

With a vigorous enforcement of the laws on the statute-book, for 
the protection of life and property, without which all inducements 
to capital and immigration will be futile; with a generous welcome 
extended to all who may come, granting the largest liberty of politi- 
cal opinion and action to every one, the natural advantages of the 
South, and especially of Louisiana, will assert themselves and bring 
about a development of the resources of the South which will be pro- 
ductive of an era of prosperity on a more lasting basis we trust than 
ever maintained under the old régime. 





Canal Across the Florida Peninsula, 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. B. CONOVER, 
OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
June 15, 1874. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. Wrnnom, 
from the Select Committee on Transportation Routes to the Sea-board, instructing 
the Committee on Appropriations to report amendments to the river and harbor bill 
making appropriations for completing the surveys and estimates for each of the 
improvements recommended by the select committee upon the four routes indicated 
in their report— 


Mr. CONOVER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I have submitted an amendment to the bill (1. 
R. No. 3168) making appropriations for the repair, preservation, and 
completion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which I request may be read, as it is on the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Chief Clerk read the proposed amendment, as follows: 

For surveys to ascertain the most eligible line in whicha canal across the Isthmus 
of Florida can be constructed, and whether safe land-locked navigation between 
the waters of the Mississippi and the Gulf, along the coasts of Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Florida, and through the latter State to the Atlantic coast, can be had, to esti- 
mate the probable cost and practicability of construction of such works and of any 
artificial water-routes found necessary to provide a safe inland navigation between 
the Mississippi River and one of the sea-ports on the east coast of Florida, $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. CONOVER. Mr. President, in submitting this amendment 

Mr. WEST. I rise to inquire whether the Senator can interpose 
business of that kind when a resolution of a different kind is pending? 

Mr. CONOVER. It is not of a different character. I wish to sub- 
mit some remarks which are appropriate to this amendment and also 








This much is demanded by the universal sentiment of the people; 
aud so much at least we can afford and shall reasonably be expected 








to the resolution that is now under consideration. I ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate to submit my views on that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro fempore, This is not offered for adoption at 
this time, but was read for information. 

Mr. WEST. Very well. 

Mr. CONOVER. Believing in the present condition of the national 
finances as well as in proper response to the decided expression of 
the whole nation in favor of the most rigid economy, that no imme- 
diate expenditure of the funds of the nation can reasonably be 
expected for the actual construction of any new work of internal 
improvement, but that public expenditure should be confined abso- 
lutely to the unavoidable expenses of carrying on the Government 
and the economical progress of public works already commenced, I 


do not propose at this time to ask the immediate assistance of the 


Government in the present construction of that great line of southern 
inland navigation in which the trans-Alleghany and Gulf States have 


a common, direct, and engrossing interest. 


But in view of the injurious effect caused by the actual inadequacy 


of transportation upon the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 


interests acting upon an area of population and industry equal to one- 
half the extent of the Union, I have been led to the convietion that 


such preliminary steps should be immediately taken as shall satiafy 


the public mind that these important and far-extending interests are 
receiving from Congress the attention of which they are so well worthy. 


todo; and when done, much will have been accomplished to allay 


existing excitement and quiet public anxiety. 


With these views, without a vestige of hostility or opposition to 
any other of the various schemes of internal improvement that have 
been presented for consideration, and proffering to them my support 
in obtaining such measure of governmental assistance by way of a 
preliminary examination which I ask for that great work of internal 
linprovement entirely national in its character, but in which my own 
constituents have a special interest, I invite attention to that impor- 
tant and extensive line of inland water communication which when 
completed will give close and safe navigation between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic Ocean, and will pass across the peninsula of Florida. 
I allude to the canal which is proposed to be constructed from some 


eastern Atlantic sea-port across the State of Florida and along the 


border of the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

The fact that this particular feature of the aggregate of the plans 
for water communications from the West to the Atlantic was spe- 
cially intrusted to me seems not only to warrant but to demand that 
this ronte should receive my special attention, and that I should give 
facts and opinions more particularly and at length in regard to this 
proposed work than to any of the others however intrinsically worthy 
of attention. 

Before entering to any extent into the details of this greatest com- 
mercial and economical question of the age, certainly after the com- 
pletion of the Suez Canal, I wish to premise that this matter of 
inland communication between the Mississippi and the Atlantic across 
Florida is by no means a new question in any sense now recently 
sprung upon the public mind. 

Upon the very organization of the Government, when the great 
Northwest was unknown, when the magnificent valley of the stu- 
pendous Father of Waters was an unbroken wilderness far beyond 
the then anticipated confines of our possible possessions; when 
Louisiana, Texas, Florida, and Alaska were of little account to and 
had little connection with the United States, even in the time of 
Washington and his immediate successors, such was the prescribed 
vastness of our then occupied national domain; so great were the 
every-day embarrassments to the business of the country, and such 
was the difficulty constantly experienced in the administration of 
the Gov. ronment and the execution of its laws, that an immediate 
increas the facilities of intercommunication between what was 
then deemed the remote portions of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, with the then developing Valley of the Ohio, and so far 
were they removed from the centers of business and trade, that this 
was deemed to be an object of first-rate national importance. 

Much of the time of Congress was given to this subject, and in- 
ternal improvements were leading topics of thought, of discussion, 
and of legislation. 

National roads to connect the far-removed sections of our common 
Government first took precedence in public attention ; then the im- 
provement of existing rivers, as the Hudson, the Delaware, the James, 
and the Ohio; then the subject of the digging of artificial channels 
to connect the various natural water-courses beeame each in turn 
leading subjects for discussion in the State and national Legislatures, 
until the publie attention was gradually drawn to the more practica- 
ble, the more useful, and the more convenient construction of canals. 

At last, inthe time of President Jefferson and under the supervision 
of Albert Gallatin, a very perfect theoretical system of inland com- 
munication by means of artificial connections of the numerous harbors, 
bays, inlets, and lagoons along the Eastern Atlantic coast was con- 
ceived and actually begun. And to-day the project to which I desire 
attention is in fact nothing more and nothing else than a continuation 
of the plan perfeeted by Mr. Gallatin and announced to the public 
during the administration of Mr. Jefferson. 

Of this matter Hon. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, in a letter 
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to Joseph M. White, then a Delegate from Florida, written in Janu- 
ary, 1826, thus speaks: 


Permit me to express the hope that we may, before many years elapse, be hold in 


the Florida Canal the most important link in that grand chain of communication 


which was projected by Mr. Madison in 1796, in a national road extending from 
W iscassct to Savannah, and matured by Mr. Gallatin, during the administration of 
Mr. Jefferson, in a series of canals coextensive with the Atlantic coast of the United 


Che subsequent accession of Florida presents a point where an artificial commu 
nication will be of more general utility to the country than any one of the Atlantic 
canals proposed in that admirable report of Mr. Gallatin. 

In those early days statesmen of the caliber of Washington, Adams, 
Madison, Jefferson, Gallatin, and Everett seem to have been strongly 
impressed with the idea that a government “of all, by all, for the 
common benefit of all,” was not only creditably and properly but 
constitutionally engaged in the legitimate sphere of their high duties, 
when engaged in practically promoting the business convenience, the 
auricultoral and commercial prosperity, and the general happiness of 
the great body of their fellow-citizens. 

Not only, as thus shown, was general attention given to the feasi- 
bility of water communication across the peninsula of Florida fifty 
years ago, but long before that time, during the Spanish and English 
occupation of the Territory of Florida, its twelve hundred miles of 
dangerous navigation, the perils of shipwreck and tedious voyage 
around, with the short distance across, had excited much apprecia- 
tion of the desirableness of a water transit, but the very peculiar 
topography of the peninsula itself, more than four hundred miles in 
length and only one hundred wiles in width—a vast level region 
almost destitute of any considerable elevation and abundantly sup- 
plied with rivers, lakes, ponds, and marshes, as never failing reser- 
voirs—had created a universal belief in the feasibility of such transit, 
and the Spanish and English annals are full of governmental grants 
for the promotion of its construction. 

But all these various grants were ineffectual; not so much from 
any wantof appreciation of thenecessity of some such transit, or from 
any special difficulty, topographical or otherwise, in its accomplish- 
ment, but perhaps from the peculiar and almost unique history of 
Florida, whether as a Spanish or an English colony, as a Territory or 
a State. Her record is briefly epitomized as follows: What a picture 
it presents! Diseovered in 1497, permanently settled in 1565, ceded 
to Great Britain in 1763, with a population of only six hundred, after 
a colonial existence of two hundred years, receded to Spain in 1724, 
sold and ceded to the United States in 1819, receiving a territorial 
governmeat in 1822, admitted to the Union in 1845, seceding in 1861, 
and reconstructed in 1868, Sacked and pillaged repeatedly by Eu- 
ropeans, shifting its nationality from time to time, and losing almost 
its entire population by each change; harassed and plundered by 
repeated Indian wars from 1816 to 1858, and just as prosperity began 
to dawn plunged unnecessarily in the useless slanghter of a hopeless 
rebellion, she has suffered every evil, political and social, that does 
not involve absolute extinction. 

The wonder truly is, not that she has not attained a more flonrish- 
ing condition, but that she exists at all, and that her boundless for- 
ests, her lovely rivers, and her beautiful lakes are not fast locked in 
the silent embrace of a nerveless desolation. 

And at every period of her history and in every stage of her growth 
she has been continually striving through her representatives to se- 
cure some planof water transportation across her territory, such atten- 
tion as its national importance fairly seemed to demand. 

Early in the present century various different plans of crossing the 
peninsula were brought to the attention of Congress. In 1826 a sur- 
vey of a portion of the Territory of Florida was ordered and the results 
of such survey, Which bears intrinsic evidence of its incompleteness, 
were presented to Congress and appear in the report of the board of 
internal improvement, which will be found in Document 147, vol- 
ume 4, Executive Documents of the second session of the Twenty-sec- 
ond Congress, and many of the convincing reasons urging to the prose- 
eution of this great work at the present time were very well under- 
stood at that comparatively early period, although the vast increase 
of the United States territory and the almost incredible expansion 
of all our commercial and agricultural as well as other special in- 
terests have in latter days clothed those reasons with tenfold their 
former power. 

The historian Williams in his view of West Florida, published in 
1227, in presenting the importance and necessity of some water transit 
across Florida, says: 

It has been found that the insurance offices of the Atlantic cities daring the year 
1826 lost by wrecks on the coast of Florida the enormous sum of $500,000; a sum 
more than sufficient to complete a ship-canal across the peninsula from the Saint 
Johns to the Suwannee River. 

Quoting from a presentation of the subjeet given in the Macon 
(Georgia) Messenger of January 14, 1226, Mr. Williams says: 

Suppose a ship to leave Liverpool in pursuit of Alabama cotton. She must cross 
the Atlantic within two to four days'sail of Charleston, Savannah, or Saint Mary's ; 
from thence she must mow break away, make the Man-of-war Keys, sail down the 
dangerous coast of Abaco Island, pass the Hole in the Wall, cross the Bahama 
Banks, (if not cast away on Abaco,) steering her course through numerous small 
islands and crags of rock in every direction, for the Double-head Shot Keys ; then 
steer up the north side of Cuba, through piratical waters, sail the extent north- 
westwardly of the Galf of Mexico to the Balize, and from thence ascend the rapid 
current of the Mississippi one hundred and thirty miles to New Orleans. This 
would comprise a cireuitous and dangerous route of at least fifteen or eighteen hun- 
dred miles, sailing distance. from the point where she was within two to four days’ 
sail of Charleston, Savannah, or Saint Mary’s, where at either port by the facilities 
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of the proposed canal she coul l obtain her cargo of Alabama cotton and be on hi r 
return voyage to Liverpool before she could, upon an average calculation ef th, 
winds, arrive at New Orleans ; and at the same time, while saving the worst half 
of her voyage’ would avoid those dangers which are sometimes incalk ulable. 

January'19, 1826, Mr. Hendricks, from the Senate Select Commitice 
on Roads and Canals, among other things said of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Canal: 


The committee are of opinion, from all the information which they have been 
able to procure, that this work is notonly practicable but much more easily accom- 
plished than former estimates and opinions have supposed, and it is believed that 
through the lakes, bays, and inlets of this coast a perfect mland navigation may 
he effected to the Wacussassoe Bay (at the mouth of the Suwannee River) a dis- 
tance of three hundred and fifty miles by catting at a few points, inall not exceed- 
ing twelve miles, 

And inthis opinion the committee is confirmed by the detailed state- 
meut of Delegate White, who says: 

From Saint Andrew's Bay, Choctawhatchee, a cut of four miles would give con- 
nection from thence westward through Saint Rosa Bay and Sound by Pensacola, to 
within one-halfa mile of Perdido. There is open steam navigation, and a four-mile 
cut from Perdido to Mobile Bay would give communication to New Orleans. 

And the peculiar adaptation of Florida to the construction of ex- 
tensive lines of artificial water transporiation in aid of her natural 
water-courses is well described ina letterof Mr. White to Mr. Mercer, 
chairman of the Committee on Roads and Canals, published in 1826, 
wherein Mr. White says: 

From Saint Mary’s to Saint John’s, within Amelia Island, a safe and convenient 
route already exists, with the aid of some inconsiderable improvement. A canal 
of seven miles in length would, by means of Pablo and North Rivers, connect the 
mouth of the Saint John’s with the harbor of Saint Augustine. A second cut of 
six miles would open communication from Matanzas to Mosquito by means of the 
intermediate rivers and sounds. From vom sag to Indian River a passage would 
he opened by a cut of one-half mile. Thus by three portions of canal, extending 
in the whole about thirteen and one-half miles, a line of coast of five hundred and 


cighty-six miles would be opened to a safe and commodious communication from 
Saint Mary's to Tortugas. 


Evidently then the enterprise to which I am endeavoring to awaken 
deserved attention, namely, the practicability and desirability of the 
transit of the Atlantic and Gulf Canal across the Florida Peninsula, 
so far from being a new project in any sense, is one which has at- 
tracted much attention from Jeading minds during at least the last 
half century. 

I now proceed to give in. brief the main arguments in favor of a 
most thorough and complete scientific survey of that portion of the 
peninsula across which, and within certain not very extensive limits, 
the Galf and Atlantic Canal, if feasible at all, must pass, in order to 
the attainment of certain knowledge as to the fact whether such a 
canal is practicable at all; and, secondly, if practicable, what is the 
best route for the line of its construction ; and, thirdly, to obtain the 
most accurate estimate possible of its probable cost of construction. 

First, then, I ask attention to the great saving, if such canal be 
practicable, that will be effected by its constructionin the distance 
to which by existing routes our navigation is subjected, and the pro- 
portional economy of time; for in all commercial transactions time is 
an expensive element. The entire eastern and southern Atlantic and 
Gulf coast of the United States, extending from Passamaquoddy Bay 
in Eastern Maine to the mouth of the RioGrande, is not far from thirty 
five hundred miles in its reach. The Florida sea and gulf coast com- 
bined extend for more than twelve hundred miles, thus constituting 
a little more than one-third of the entire eastern coast. Of this dis- 
tance a canal from near the mouth of the Suwannee to the harbor of 
Fernandina or to the Saint John’s River, would cut off at least one 
thousand miles of navigation, or would absolutely shorten the route 
from New Orleans to New York by one-third of its entire length. 

Again, the coasts of Florida being generally shoal, the channels 
narrow and crooked, and the winds in these latitudes being capricious, 
while the whole extent of channel abounds in currents of an un- 
certain and often contrary character, the navigation of the canal 
would by dispensing with this vexatious and tedious navigation save 
very considerable time in the whole passage. This saving of time 
would amount to a saving of from five to ten days, and may safely be 
put at seven days. This is manifestly a consideration of great im- 
portance. I have alluded in a general way to the dangerous character 
of the navigation of the waters adjacent to the Atlantic coast of 
Florida, where the narrowness of the channel from the Tortugas on 
the south to Saint Mary’s on the east compels all vessels passing north 
from the West Indies, the Gulf, or South American northerly ports to 
hug the shore with comparative closeness. 

But with reference to this point I will borrow a clear and graphic 
statement from an author whose reputation in all marine matters 
lends more than usual authoritativeness to his statements in regard 
to navigation. Commodore Maury, in his preliminary report of the 
physical survey of Virginia, published in the interest of the Virginia 
canal, in speaking of the dangers of navigation of the coast of Florida, 
says: 

These are what in navigation are called hidden dangers; they lurk there, in tho 
shape of insidious currents, sunken rocks, reefs, and shoals. ‘There is nothing on 
the surface to mark their existence. The water looks open and the way all clear ; 
but an error in the reckoning of a minute, or even less, is often fatal to the ship 
and cargo, if not to the crew. To sailing-vessels the calms that prevail there at 
certain seasons increases the danger, for in them vessels are often silently swept 
by the currents and stranded with total loss. Added to these are the storms and 
hurricanes which, alternating with the most vexatious calms, rage from the middle 
of July to the middle of March, During these eight months the dangers increase 
and the rates of insurance go up; for the dangers to a vessel are greatly aggra- 
vated when she is overtaken by a storm in this crooked and narrow passage-way. 
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Scenes the most awfully grand and sublime that are known at sea, sometimes 
take place in the hurricanes or tornadoes that prevail there. In them the waters 
are piled up, the Gulf Stream is turned back or forced over reefs into new chan- 
pels with a violence that no skill can countervail, no ship withstand. 

Among the annals of that navigation nautical records tell of the Sedburg, an 
English vessel which was caught in one of these hurricanes. ‘The waters of the 
Gulf Stream were backed up and piled to an enormous height. The scene of 
roaring waves and furious currents beggared description. She let go her anchors, 
thinking she had found smooth waters and a place of safety; but when the gale 
abated and the sea retired, she found herself high and dry, and her cables and 
anchors entangled among the tree-tops on Elliot’s Key. 

But we are not confined in our endeavor to set forth the importance 
of some practicable escape from this dangerous navigation to matters 
of mere theory or description, however forcible. The records of the 
admiralty courts at Key West unfold an account of judicial and his- 
torical accuracy of vastly more weight and importance. 

I herewith append an authoritative statement, taken from the ad- 
miralty records of Key West, of the number and value of the vessels 
that within the last twenty-iive years have been wrecked on the coast 
of Florida, and almost all on the easternand southern coast, with the 
amounts paid for salvage in each case, and the total expenses in each 
instance, as adjudicated by the court: 


Total number of vessels brought into the port of Key West in distress, with 
their values, amount of salvage, and total expense thereon, from 1348 to 


1872. : 

















| 3 | | 
5 | | | Tot: 
Year. | Values. | Salvage. cee ; 
L ; j ype nse, 
| 4 
—_———,—_— 

1848...... eh a a ad | 41 $1,282,000 00 | $125,000 00 | $200, 060 00 
ee coh ee seaaihihahen thes aire } 46 1, 305, 000 00 | 127, 870 00 219, 160 00 
Aaa cee sadiaesexwacacnee | 30 929,000 00 | 122, 831 00 200, 860 00 
RE Nadi be wdb dbeenencnc dd esneaes | 34 950, 000 00 75, 850 00 165, 000 00 
Pnsssndcoue cea pektlaun aared | 23) 675,000 00 | £0, 112 00 163, 000 00 
Sis Lvoncstoathtnivet ad | 57 | 1,973,000 00 | 174, 350 00 330, 000 00 
Rank Gie denveccewenssetese ess 59 | 2, 469, 600 00 | 82, 400 00 211, 808 00 
Sania) bal Whandttcnmesadacus 80 | 2,844, 077 00 100, 495 00 190, 910 00 
1856..... iss cadena tliah elsgnes doles tensile | TL | 2,000,000 00 163, 117 00 262, 664 00 
Se iinctlih ihe. fish bis skaunsstsrieeiionaapecsiahiiesinden | 59 | 1,837,950 00 | 101,890 00 181, 772 00 
Dicks wandnasccccocensesésscsscst lene ee)©6 61a Oe 247, 557 00 
Deedee tei akits oudewew dbeaciee sad | 66 | 3,035,400 00 | 198, 404 00 293, 497 00 
Ddkiebskbbcavas abide bivbactawads 16 | 320,195 00 | 57, 666 00 111, 804 00 
dhl nihaid heke wane oearenti ied caine | 9 200, 911 00 | 29,211 00 43, 561 00 
ar chikhnansbhesauscesessl . att. <a ae 16, 248 00 24, 341 00 
Stk aceccnuscbesdebs bsbaa oubes 3 | 25, 725 00 | 12, 938 00 17, 299 00 
ae adobamact\ cGabeudwess eae 2 | 10, 246 00 | 5, 269 00 6, 714 00 
isiertaciace die cbbdenes dui 23 | 1,835,353 00 | 254,694 00 336, 082 00 
Skin nies ke eatmeaseined de did oe 10 | 317, 688 00 47, 578 00 728,133 00 
Dt i ttiiaonhés knahoanebbctbouie 16 | 1,017, 466 00 | 92,174 00 129, 705 00 
SN Sis Lic to ddd atlades ovewiewe 6 | 249,880 00 | 35, 525 00 53, 657 00 
eae edodeee weweetas | 41| 180,662 00} 24,376 00 41, 236 00 
Ee eee ee 3 3, 696 00 | 28, 930 00 1,533 00 
ities thiwpadid pi aaiie bind «nein ist } 8 | 363, 632 00 | 86, 529 00 123, 704 00 
Pe ehekebbngcencese esses uu inden : = 351, 632 00 | 42, 649 00 57, 975 00 

IG si dacesbedaesagseuknaw 746 27, 736,027 00 | 1,228,298 00 3, 701, 031 00 





From these figures we derive the startling conclusion that upon the 
shores of a single State of the Union, and this coast lying midway 
between the important ports of New York and New Orleans and in 
the necessary path of the Gulf, Mississippi, and South American com- 
merce, the vessels saved from total wreck and adjudicated in the 
courts of Key West in one quarter of a century were 746 in number, 
having a total value of nearly $28,000,000, upon which was paid for 
salvage alone $1,228,298, and the total expense of adjudicating dam- 


ages was $3,701,031. To this astonishing aggregate of actual loss, as | 


adjudicated in the courts, must be added an unascertained amount for 
compensation for the immense losses by total wrecks of which no 
knowledge comes to the legal tribunals. What this aggregate for 
the twenty-five years would amount to I have no means of ascertain- 
ing with any exactness. But this I know, that in 1865 and again im 
1870 or 1871 occurred storms of great severity and corresponding 
destructiveness, and in each of these cases, while the loss of many 
lives is known, the amount of pecuniary loss I have not been able to 
fix with precision; but I am confident that in each of these storms 
the losses of property by total wreck exceeded $3,000,000, giving for 
two years alone an aggregate loss of $6,000,000. 

Here, then, to go no further, ample reason is certainly given for the 
exertion of every effort which science and skill ean expend in the 
discovery and application of some practicable means of avoiding so 
enormous and continual and perhaps unnecessary risk of life and 
property. 

But I wish to bring to your attention a consideration of no small 
consequence derived from an unnecessarily incurred risk of insur- 
ance. The expense which is heaped upon all the Gulf and South 
American commerce which passes around the Florida Keys, encoun- 
tering the multiform, peculiar, and well-known dangers of its tortuous 
and uncertain channel by the added cost of insurance, is an item of 
no mean consideration, though of course ranking far lower in im- 
portance than the unnecessary peril of life there incurred. Still, in 
every such discussion, basing itself largely upon considerations of 
commercial convenience and economy, all arguments drawn from 
reliable sources on economical and pecuniary grounds will always 
have much weight. Hence in all commercial transactions, where 
water transportation enters as an element, the rates of insurance 


paid by the merehant upon his goods affect equally himself and the 
consumer directly, and the amount of insurance upon the vessel 
itself affects the cost of transportation as fully but not quite as di- 
rectly. The usual rates of insurance between the sea-ports upon the 
Atlantic coast and the European ports may be stated to be of 1 per 
cent. in steam-vessels, and 2 per cent. in sailing vessels. 


: But if such 
vessel on starting from Liverpool should change her destination to 


the port of New Orleans, immediately an addition is made to her 
rate of insurance of from 2 to 4 of 1 per cent. 

The almost infinitesimal character of the terms thus used to indi- 
cate the cost of insurance has a tendency to lead the mind by means 
of the comparatively small amount required for a single venture 
away from the gigantic proportions assumed by the simple matter of 
insurance When applied to the workings of commerce upon a large 
scale, 

The added cost of insurance is given by Lieutenant Smith in his 
report upon the transit acrcas the peninsula to Congress at 8 of 1 
per cent. This report is contained in Senate Executive Document 
No. 76, second session of the Twenty-third Congress. 

During the year 1872 Mr. J. K. Roberts, of New York, in a disenssion 
of the advantages of the Florida transit route by barges from New 
Orleans to Cedar Keys and thence across the peninsula to Fernan- 
dina, was assured by the board of underwriters of the city of New 
Orleans that they would place the rates of insurance by the Florida 
transit route “ 4 of 1 per cent. lower than by the Florida Strait.” 


EXTENT OF NAVIGATION AND VALUE OF VESSELS AND MERCHANDISE PASSING ANNU: 
ALLY AROUND THE FLORIDA KEYS. 


In order now to reach anything like adequate appreciation of the 
actual bearing of the considerations which I have adduced from the 
unnecessary risk of loss by shipwreck, the loss of time, and the ex 
pense of insurance, by the tedious and dangerous route around the 
Keys, and to measure accurately the true weight that should be 
given to them, a glance at the magnitude of this cireumnavigatory 
commerce is indispensable. 

In Mr. Andrews's report upon the colonial and lake trade of the 
United States, transmitted to the Senate and published by its order 
in 1852, will be found a letter addressed to him by W. L. Hodge, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, which furnishes full information 
upon this subject and which I herewith submit. 

WASHINGTON, 1852 


My Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to the probable annual value of the 
trade of the American ports in the Gulf of Mexico, I do not exactly understand 
whether you mean to confine it merely to the value of the merchandise which 
arrives at and leaves those ports, or to include likewise the value of the shipping 
employed in the transportation of that merchandise. 

In connection with the question of a ship-canal through Florida, the Senate, in 
the late session of Congress, requested information from the Treasury Depart 
ment as to the probable value of the property which annually passed round Cape 
Florida, which the Department, in its answer to the resolution, estimated at 
$250,000,000. This estimate seems large and was generally so considered at the 
time, but I am, on further reflection, now convinced that it was an underestimate 
instead of an overestimate, and I will give herewith the data on which this opinion 
is founded. 

The great difficulty in arriving at the true value of the Gulf trade is the impossi 
bility of ascertaining the amount of the coasting trade from the Atlantic ports, as 
no record is furnished to the custom-house of even the kind of goods shipped coast 
wise; and of course nothing even approaching to the correct value can be ascer 
tained from the outward manifests. Perhaps the most valuable cargoes shipped in 
American ports are those by the packet-ships to New Orleans from Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. and I have no doubt that some single cargoes are not un 
frequently worth $100,000,000, and that half a million is a very common value for 
them. 

Some four years since one of these Boston packets—a vessel of 1,000 tons—was 
missing and considerable anxiety was felt for her safety, and from the inquiries 
made as tothe amount of insurance effected on her cargo, and the ascertained value 
of some of the heaviest invoices by her, it was pretty well ascertained that her 
cargo was worth $700,000. 

When it is recollected that the entire supplies of the States on the Lower Missis 
sippi, and a large portion of those for the States higher up that river and its tribu- 
taries, are received through that city, the magnitude of them may to some extent 
be appreciated. The value of goods arriving at New Orleans from the American 
Atlantic ports I should think would at a low estimate be at least 850,000,000; but, 
in order to be perfectly on the safe side in this respect, I will estimate at that su 
all the supplies thusreceived at all the Gulf ports, inclading New Orleans, Mobil: 
Pensacola, Saint Mark's, Apalachicola, and all the ports of Texas, 

The value of foreign importations at New Orleans is about fifteen million dollars 
and for the other ports of the Gulf not less than five millions more. 

Very correct statistical details are kept at New Orleans of all the receipts of 
produce from the interior, with the quantity of each, and an annual statement is 
published with the estimated value, based upon the current prices of the year, 
approximating probably as near or more near to the true value than such state 
ments usually do. These statements show that the value of this produce annually 
received at New Orleans from the interior ranges from ninety to ninety five mil 
lion dollars, and allowing ten millions for the local consumption, it would leave 
cighty to eighty-five million dollars as the annual value of the export trade of New 
Orleans. 

Mobile exports little but cotton, the average receipts of which there is about 
500,000 bales, worth at present prices about $22,000,000. The exports, including 
cotton, from the ports of Florida and those from Texas, may in the aggregate be 
safely placed at ten millions more, showing a total of exports from the American 
ports on the Gulf of about $115,000,000. : 

Upon the above data, then, the statement of the merchandise entering and leay 
ing the American ports of the Gulf will be as follows: 


Foreign imports. ..... 220. cccccc ccccccscccoccccoves 
Coastwist un ports ona seb saneeseegecacseae 
cnc. c agus ganerenn amecune ene een aie Secale teat tae ale 


~----- $20, 000, 000 
Seecedeune 50, 000, 000 
tatbeine 115. 000, 000 


ee 6 BURR OF cc cnacaaecactunudassadenen a tvenasedn 208. 066: 600 


as the aggregate value of the merchandise shipped and received at those ports, 

I have not at hand for a reference the ree oniad shipping arriving from the ocean 
at New Orleans annually, but it exceeds 600,000 tons, and at all the other ports of 
the Gulf it would probably be 300,000 tons more, making an aggregate of 900,000 
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tons, which at the value of $75 per ton would be $67,500,000 and as these vessels 


make the voyage in and out, the entire value of the tonna which annually passes 
Cape Florida we id be $135,000,000; which, added to th preceding amount of met 
chaindise, would make a grand aggregate of #325,000,000 of property which ant ily 


passes to and from the American ports of the Gulf of Mexico, Although the esti 
mate is made up in round sums, without going very particularly into detail, I have 
noe doubt it is considerably below the real amount. 

The value of the exports from the ports of the Gulf conld, with little care and 
attention, be very correctly ascertained, for they principally consist of articles of 
domestic produce, such as cotton, angar, molasses, flour, lard, bacon, &c., the 
quantities of which can always be ascertained from the out vard manifests; and 


the prices are a matter of record, from day to day throughout the year, in the daily 
publications of the public journals and price-currents. The custom house record 
exhibits, of course, the value of foreign importation and theonly difficulty in arriv- 
ing at the correct value of the trade of the Galf would bo in the coastwise shipments 
from th: Atlantic ports. Nor do I see how this can be correctly asce riained, andit 
will have to remain asamatter of conjecture, though in placing it as I have donecin 


this communication, at $50,000,000, I feel well assured it is considerably below the 
petual value 


I regret extremely that under the heavy pressure of official duties, particularly 
at this time, I cannot devote more time to the sabject of yourinjary and am obliged 
to give you such a hastily prepared and crude communication 


Very truly and sincere) 


WILLIAM L. HODGE, 
Israk. De Wo_re Anprews, Esq. 


And in this connection, as well as from its bearing upon the topics 
of saving in the expense of insurance, and in the time that will be 
effected in substituting the transit across the peninsula for the pro- 
tracted voyage around it with all its various dangers, I desire to 
quote further from the report of Lieutenant M. L. Smith, (Executive 
Document 76, second session Twenty-second Congress, ) where he says 
in concluding his report: 


A few remarks upon the bearing a transit across the peninsula will have upon 
the Gulf trade and interest which center there may not be ont of place. 

First. If the Gulf of Mexico is appropriately considered a common expansion 
merely of the various rivers flowing intoit, then its entrance may with evident pro- 

wiety be considered the common bar of those rivers, particularly so as, like other 
oan it is the point of danger to vessels wishing to enter or leave. A genc ral de- 
scription of the passage around the southern point of Florida will of itself serve to 
make its dangerous character evident, to wit: Comparatively narrow and some five 
hundred miles in length, coasts low, it is lined with hidden reefs extending many 
rviles from shore; has a rapid current through it, constantly tending to carry ves 
sels out of their course, and when so carried on account of the narrowness of the 
channel they are usually first warned of this danger by striking some reef; added 
to this it is sul)’ ect to those tornadoes which, originating periodically in the West 
Indies, blow with such violence and expend themselves after sweeping up thé At- 
lantic coast 

But this is more forcibly told in the loss of life and numerous shipwrecks annu- 
ally occurring on those keys, some accounts of which are constantly meeting the 
eve. Trade, which hedges itself round with as many securities as in the nature of 
things is possible, has sought to overcome these dangers in the only way known to 
it, namely, by insurance, and it is the tax by insurance due to this dangerous nav- 
igation that will be first noticed. 

The subject can be simply stated thus: To insure fer a Gulf port costs % of 
1 per cent. more onan average than for an Atlantic pert. In a report made by 
Mr. Hodge, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, June 12, 1852, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate, the commerce passing the Straits of Florida was estimated to 
exceed $250,000,000 per annum. Retlecting more upon the subject, Mr, llodge 
subsequently concluded that it amounted to at least three hundred and twenty 
nillions per annum. 

It is proper to quote his own words in order to show why noprecise amount could 
be given: ‘The Department cannot arrive at the correct amount of the commerce 
of the Straits of Florida, as it would pe impossible to ascertain the value of the im- 
mense shipments coaatwise to New Orleans, for the supply of the States bordering 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, besides those to the ports of Florida, Ala- 
bama,and Texas.” In order not to give amounts, which can possibly be thought ex- 
aggerated, the lowest value mentioned, to wit, two hundred and fifty millions, will 
be taken as the proper one ; vessels of all classes will, when taken together, average 
in value about cight-tenths of their cargoes; hence to carry ona commerce worth 
two hundred and tifty millions will require shipping to the value of $200,000,000 to 
pass in and out of the Gulf yearly, making the total interest engaged in that com- 
merece four hundred and fifty millions per annum, and this isthe amount upon which 
the increased insurance is paid, Three-eighths of 1 per cent. upon this amount is 
$1,687,500, and is a loss borne by those producers whose outlet to market is by way 
of the Florida Keys. Losses by shipwreck are not taken into the above account, 
since being eovered by insurance, to do so would make them enter thrice into the 
calculation. , 

Second. The gain in time bv 4 ivansit across the peninsula may be stated as being 
about five days frem New Orleans toa point equally distant with Saint Mary's from 
New York, and the gain will be greateras the point of departure is nearer the Gulf 
terminus. Taking the amount found above, namely, $450,000,000, and allowing 6 a 
cent. on it, which is not above the rate business men pay for money and somewhat 
below the profits expected to be realized ; also, give one hundred and twenty days 
to every vessel in which to load, deliver her cargo, and return to her port. again, and 
there is found $1,125,000 paid yearly for lost time. The amount is certainly large, 
yet that it is a fair method of making out such a loss seems confirmed from this 
consideration, that trade, without an exception, settles down into the shortest chan- 
nels of communication, and unless the transshipments are numervus to prove that 
any particular line offers an advantage to trade, it is sufficient to show a gain in 
time. The amounts above stated, it is argued, the transit across the peninsula will 
save yearly. The commerce of the Gulf is destined, even through causes at present 
existing, to be so much increased that amounts named in connection with it, mod- 
erate now, must become very great after a lapse of years; hence there would be a 
wropriety in going into minute details respecting it, contident that large sums are 
tv ing dealt with, but it would require data not at present at hand, 

Third. By means of the transit there can be a more rapid transmission of the 
mails between the North and New Orleans, hence to all points further West and 
bordering the Gulf. The time, according to the present rates of traveling, would 
be as follows: From New York to Saint Mary's, sixty hours; Saint Mary’s to 
Cedar Keya, four hours; Cedar Keys to New Orleans, thirty-six hours. 

Although this fact, disconnected from others, would not authorize the constrne- 
tion of a transit, still, once constructed, it will be a rather important circumstance. 

Fourth. Another consideration is mentioned, and it may be more important 
than all others, according as circumstances oventuate. 

Florida, by projecting so far south. makes the great and salient point in our 
coast, and like other similar points is the one most exposed. The fact that so large 
# proportion of our commerce must pass around it, and at the same time close to a 
foreigu shore, has for years created much solicitude as to its safety in time of war. 

The first and most obvious course pursued to give it security has been fortify- 
ing favorable points, such as Key West ard Tortugas, making them suitable as 











depots and places of rendezvous for the Navy, or as harbors of refuge for unpro- 
tected merchantimen. 

A second course has been an endeavor to acquire the ownership of this contign.- 
ous tore ign shore, and thus have the channelin and out of the Gulf tributary to 
OuTse Ves atone, . 

Witheut starting the question of how far this last would accomplish the desired 
object, the fact stands prominently before us, that notwithstanding diplomacy and 
conferences one coast with its harbors and fortifications is ours, the adjacent one 
with equalix good harbors and strong fortifications, is not ours, and that over the 
intervening passage we would not necessarily have, in time of war, more control 
than during the past year one of the belligerent European powers has had over the 
Baltic and Black Seas ; further, that in the event of hostilities, an entire interrup. 
tion of our commercial communications by water with the Gulf might take place. , 

It is well known that the channel between the West Indies and Florida is readily 
susceptible of being guarded by a vigilant enemy, who, stationed there, would look 
with equal facility into the Atlantic or Gulf, and that a vessel bound either way 
could be watched from hour to hour for several hundred miles. ‘ 

As important as is the Gulf commerce, se important in time of hostilities would 
pookents be another line of communication, which would enable this commerce to 

© carried on safely, and at no increased expense; and it is believed that in great 
part a transit as proposed would accomplish this. Let the extent of the communi- 
cation thus connected and the facilities for trade afforded be briefly considered. 
A boat starting from New York could by either the Raritan or Morris Canal pass 
into the Delaware; through the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal into the Chesa- 
peake ; by the Dismal Swamp Canal into Albermarle ; thence by the inland naviga- 
tion along the coast of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to Saint Mary's; 
crossing Florida to Cedar Keys, and following the coast westward, there is a suc. 
cession of shoals, reefs, and sea islands, extending to lake Pontchartrain, forming 
westof Florida an inland navigation similar in character to the east of it. Allcom- 
munications with this line, from sea, are mainly fortified at present, and as it leaves 
the Atlantic at Saint Mary’s, avoiding entirely the salient point made by the penin- 
sula, it may be said, comparing it with the navigation around into the Gulf, to be 
securely fortified and safe from interruption by an enemy. 

The United States presents the singular feature of having what may be termed 
river navigation almost encircling it, as follows: Starting from Saint Mary's we go 
to New York as already described; then pass into the northern lakes by the Erie 
Canal; from the lakes by various canals into the Ohio or Mississippi and to New 
Orleans; thence to Cedar Keys. Along this navigation is known to pass a large 
Ps tion of American produce, and on it is situated nearly every important city 
in the Union; and consequently that the transit being the connecting link which 
completes the great circle, and a portion of this grand thoroughfare of trade is at 
once demonstrated to be connected by its termini with the greatest producing areas 
of our country, as well as with every export city on the Atlantic and Gulf coast ; 
this, too, by water, the cheapest of all kinds of communication. 

It is not sufficient in an apposite view to state that there are other lines more 
inte nee and still less exposed that are available if ocean communication is inter- 
rupted, 

This is true in theory, but is thought not to be so in point of fact. To illustrate 
by a single example, within the last five or six years the article of tobacco has 
been attempted to be brought to Baltimore from Saint Louis by river and railroad. 
Tie attempt was abandoned for the reason that the value of the article was con- 
sumed by the freight. 

‘To force trade along any but natural channels is virtually to suppress it, and if 
in the the case of hostilities, as supposed, the interior lines of railroad only existed, 
doubtless the great staple articles of Gulf trade, which happen to be bulky, namely, 


| cotten, sugar, and molasses, would be detained from market, or find their way 


there at expenses 80 greatiy exaggerated as would be equivalent to a detention. 

In conclusion, the object of the preceding remarks has been to show the necessity 
as well as utility of a direct connection between the Atlantic and Gulf, across 
Florida, from— 


First. The heavy increased insurance the dangerous navigation through the 
Straits of Florida imposes on the Gulf trade. 


Second. The loss of time, consequently the loss of interest on capital employed 
in that trade. 


Third. The increased mail facilities that would be opened. 
Fourth. The security that would be given to our commerce, particularly that 
coming under the head of coasting trade, during a period of hostilities. 
- * * * - * * 


M. L. SMITH, 


First Lieutenant Topographical Engineers. 
To Colonel J. J. Anert, — , 


Ohief Topographical Engineers, Washington, D. C. 


If such or similar results are deducible from careful official esti- 
mates and professional opinions from credible sources as far back 
as twenty-five years ago, what conclusions would be arrived at now 
were the same estimates or statistics of our present situation at hand? 
Not having these official statements at my control for use at this time, 
I submit that an application of the ratio of the increase of commerce 
for the preceding quarter of a century weald be by no means unrea- 
sonable, but entirely fair as applied to the succeeding twenty-five 
years. This would give the value of vessels and goods annually 
passing the Florida Keys at double the amount estimated in 1852, and 
place the aggregate at 3900,000,000 annually. 

Does this seem to any to be an overestimate? Then let me direct 
attention to some of the statistics of trade and commerce which the 
recent discussion of cheap transportation has elicited. 

The following is one of the best authenticated of the estimates of 
the Mississippi and Gulf trade, furnished to a recent national commer- 
cial convention: 


The surface drained by the Mississippi exceeds 750,000 square miles, without re- 
garding the fact that the column of States on the eastern slope and in the gorges 
of the Rocky Mountains will be compelled to draw their tropical commerce through 
the Mississippi outlet. The population of this area numbers little less than seven- 
teen millions, upon an average of about twenty to the square mile of the settled por- 
tion, a density capable of almost indefinite expansion. To the normal rate of natu- 
ral increase may be added a large accession of foreign immigrants. This region 
exhibited in 1869 the following statement of food production: 


Bushels. 
ED nds hoosavineasenesen bbaniekes ee Wiatncuunde bith ie 650, 000, 000 
DI scckine Gherivnihak beste ebenedinwe tp ankéim SbbeEsecesvonebeudees 180, 000, 000 
BD. cn svendsnecns cenewyhsebnese 6ubs90s 0neeeaey bonnes eteqnses sooo ress 4, 000, 000 
CORED wccsedcancnseesee @ Cm ONU SS S00n9n ds ebeEserssceRsese sccesseastssee 170, 000, 000 
EET 5 cucuncecusunhatncnnde edbehacalaboubsee cde ccktxecbuboukebs seins 14, 000, 000 
EEE EEE eC TIE Ee ae a ee 5, 000, 000 
DEE Sicvds chabitthinden o6060 i bteseeecnccensomateleiy aenebaieese ei 40,000, 000 





NIE i chi althiait dasstndiitin. Si nigbuidiaeniniee ee 1, 063, 000, 000 
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Of animal food there were received in 1869, at— 


Beef cattle. 


kn nc ed bem euniebwebnemh eens HNbcecaccueee 403. 502 
Saint Louis ........----...2-.2+-20+-0-0- ale ciel tata sicgtadiin illic de es ie 22 000 
Cincinnati, (estimated) ................ 


ARR twee ewww en were wreane 150, 000 
Louisville, (estimated) 





Se eeSeecsee caceeseseess sooccoccoesesosecooose 75, 000 
a oe cee cea cowebn 100, 000 
ee EN, nnn enduabnceteoucunnsesoceeuces 186, 000 

ait ila aa hala oi aa nie xh ks Catmbnabeemerss eens 1, 136 152 


4, 000, 000 
This immense product, it must be remembered, is the surplus of live stock held in 
the country. Theseare computations of the leading articles of production. They 
omit wholly the manufactures, whose valne may bo inferred from the annual pro- 
ductions of the four chief cities of the valley: 
ee erates cknndas bu eer Soncenesuindnn venctienctwes 
I an cits ncachs athiny nn GaneeNd np Satna teres seaneenaeé ocewny os 
Chicago, (estimated) 


#150, 000, 000 
125, 000, 000 


AULA HOR eeRns deaabe ened kes wae a eee se 100, 000, 000 
I eer nbpaeeebbahnnvaxweeey 75, 000, 000 
NE sécew rs calcite a vadhcnsiasacia he dain haia slarsdels Wi taena lose tek vw actos wat ack 450, 000, 000 


The immense provision product will be combined with the coal, iron, lead, cop- 
per, salt, lumber, cotton, and innamerable other commodities which are or may be 
developed, so that if the export of provisions shall decline, their value will be 
more than made good in the exportable commoilities into which they will have 
been transformed. Contining ourselves, however, to ascertain products which re- 
quire an improved outlet to the ocean, we offer the following estimate of produc- 
tions (exported and exportable) of the Mississippi Valley : 





Tons. 
CO aici ene eg anrelaie banca datink he bniinh medion atte bn ened ame 350, 000 
SE ee nde athe gk aa cididbemen awed alee 36, 000 
i ila Gab a bade ane e ride ke deck aeen beneath nhhe wane 2, 000, 000 
Other provisions........... bbe ee teéhdddheaiawkndehaebutian dees ekacue 120, 000 
IE ida iihs Gone nick clerics tie we necking tebe ested ke nied drm ation dill 2, 606, 000 


I proceed now, on the basis furnished by the statements and esti- 
mates already given, to endeavor to ascertain the saving of a pecn- 
niary nature that would be effected by the construction of a water 
transit across the peninsula, if the same be practicable. 

Suppose, as is claimed to be plainly reasonable, the amount and 
value of the shipping and commerce annually passing around the 
Florida capes to have increased in twenty-five years since 1852 as 
much as in the preceding twenty-five years, and thus to have doubled; 
then its value would amount to $900,006,000, 

The saving on insurance of one-half of 1 per cent., as announced by 
the New Orleans underwriters to Mr. Roberts, would in each year 
amount to $4,500,000. Assuming the calculation of Lieutenant Smith 
and Commodore Maury to be correct, the loss of time saved at 6 per 
cent. would amount to $2,250,000 annually, or in these two items 
alone the annual saving would amount to $6,750,000. To these items 
of loss are to be added the losses on western and northwestern pro- 
duce, which occur, first, from the inadequacy of existing facilities of 
transportation and the consequently enhanced cost of the produce 
actually transported ; and second, the entire loss on that part of the 
products of the more remote region which become to a great extent 
valueless from stagnating in the hands of producers from the absence 
of transpor‘ ation facilities. 

The entire strangeness of the state of affairs in these fruitful yet 
remote regions at certain times is most forcibly yet truthfully repre- 
sented by the well-known fact that more than once within recent 
years it has happened that while the hunger-stricken inhabitants of 
some portion of the world were suffering from the terrible torments 
of famine, and simultancously the commercial marine of the world 
has been prostrated for the want of paying freights, the inhabitants 
of the remote West and Northwest have actually been using for fuel 
the very corn for the want of which other thousands have been starv- 
ing. 

We are all aware that during the excitement of recent and pending 
discussions of the importance to western producers of an increase in 
the facilities for transportation, and the reduction of its expense, the 
saying has so often been repeated as to have passed into a proverb, 
that of every three bushels of grain raised in the far West “it takes 
two of them to place the third in market.” 

And whatever allowance may be made for ‘ie suspected hyperbole 
of stating the fact in this way, the facts patent to the observation or 
knowledge of all indicate a most serious annual loss to western pro- 
ducers and manufacturers from the inadequacy of existing and avail- 
able transportation. And a statement in general of this loss, as 
amounting on an average to one-fifth or 20 per cent. of the actual 
market value of the various articles produced, would be universally 
and deservedly recognized as coming entirely within the bounds of 
truth. 

But here again, although to a banker or stock-dealer, or merchant, 
an impending loss on pending transactions would be startling in the 
extreme, still many do not fully gather the full force of a statement 
of 20 per cent. loss on the agricultural and manufacturing products 
of this section of the country. 

And, as in the case mentioned of the measure of the loss by in- 
creased insurance, it becomes necessary to aggregate the probable 
losses in order that all may appreciate the entire force of the st: - 
ment just made by giving the actual loss thus caused upon the cle__st 
possible estimate of the products of the West. 

The quantity of marketable articles produced by the West e: 
year is fully forty million tons. The Saint Louis Democrat states t 
grain productions of the Mississippi Valley in 1572 at 1,035,000,000 
bushels, which is equivalent to31,500,000 tons. The grain, cattle, and 


about six days in time and fourteen cents per bushel over every other route, 









hogs of twelve of these States are stated by another authority at 
quantities which give 14,000,000 of tons. Of this vast production 
20,000,000 tons would go east, if freights were cheap enough to tempt 
it from its places of production, and if adequate facilities of trans- 
portation could be supplied. Not half of this tonnage does go to the 
east, the other half not moving at all. either because transportation 
is too costly or else because it is not available. 

Take 500,000,000 bushels, less than half of the above estimate, as 
the annual grain crop of the Mississippi Valley, and allow a loss of 
20 per cent. on its value at 50 cents per bushel, and immediately 
you have a loss on the grain production of the central portion of the 
Union alone of $50,000,000, caused by the want of adeqnate facilities 
of transportation. The proportion of this loss which properly may 
be attributed to the lack of adequate transportation at all to the in- 
adequacy and high rates of railroads, and to the existing difficulties 
Which from the obstructions at the mouth of the Mississippi River 
and the expensive tonnage, with the costly delays at tending, Lam not 
able to designate with the means of knowledge now at hand. But I 
beg leave here to introduce a carefully prepared and uncontradicted 
statement, taken from an elaborate report upon the general subject, 


as follows: 


Trade, like water, will flow to the lowest channel. Establish the fact that erain 


can be carried a cent per bushel cheaper by one route than by another and, allother 


things being equal, the cheaper route will get the business. 

A steam-tug can safely take down the Mississippi four barges loaded with two 
hundred thousand bushe!s of wheat. It would require six hundred cars and at least 
thirty locomotives to transport the same quantity of grain by rail. Wheat cannow 
be carried from Saint Paul to New York, by way of New Orleans, at a saving of 
‘| he 
saving from Saint Paul to Liverpool is eighteen days in time and twenty cents 
freight per bushel. 

The following is the cost of shipping grain by the Mississippi compared with the 
lake, railroad, and canal routes ; also the comparative time required 

Freight charges from Saint Paul to New Orleans, 18 cents; shipping charges at 
New Orleans, 2 cents; freight te New York, 12 cents; total, 32 cents. 

From Saint Paul to New Orleans and shipping charges at New Orleans, 20 cents 
freight to Liverpool, M4 cents; total, 44 cents 

Time from Saint Paul to New Orleans, 15 days; time to Liverpool from New Or- 
leans, 30 days; total, 45 days. 

From Saint Paul to Chicago, 18 cents; charges at Chicago, 2 cents; by lake to 
Buflalo, 20 cents; charges at Buffalo, 4 cents; by canal to New York, 14 cents; 
total, 58 cents. 

From Saint Paul to New York, 58 cents; charges at New York, 4 cents; freight 
to Liverpool from New York, 16 cents; total, 78 cents. 

Time trom Saint Paul to New York, 39 days; time to Liverpool from New York, 
24 days; total, 63 daya, 

The Mississippi route is open the whole year. The New York route is closed sey- 
eral months by ice. The opening of the proposed canal will considerably shorten 
the time and distance, and lessen the cost via the Mississippi ronte, and make Pen 
sacola the main shipping point from the Gulf, where better and cheaper coal can 
be furnished for steamers than any sea-port in the ‘Jnited States on the Atlantic or 
Gulf coasts. 

The barge business is in fact fast revolutionizing freight transportation upon the 
Mississippi. The barges are managed just like freight-cars—«lropped here and 
there for loading or discharging, as occasion may require. The tug does all the 
work. It carries fuel for the entire route; it makes no long stops; by economizing 
time if almost equals the speed of the steamboat. A very few men manage the 
whole fleet. The rate of insurance should be much lower than on steamboats; the 
danger of accident is less. These enormous carriers transport grain from Saint 
Louis to New Orleans for the trifle of ten cents a bushel. They carry emigrants 
back for three dollars, with all the baggage they choose to take. Coal is now car 
ried from the Kanawha Valley to New York via the Mississippi River, with profit 
to the miner and shipper. 

Freight uunmnental on the Mississippi by means of barges is exempt from many 
difficulties which beset railroad transportation, although it isestimated thata doubl: 
track railroad could be so operated as to transport forty-five million tons of freight 
er year, still no railroad in this country can ever exceed five millions. Ona river 
fice the Mississippi there is practically no limit te transportation. The average 
dead weight transported ona railroad is much greater than on rivers ; except on 
through lines there is little competition on railroads. The riveris a liquid highway 
for all, costing nothing, while the first and generally enormous cost. of railroads is so 
much capital sunk; the bonded debt of all the railroads in the United States would 
nearly represent their value. The relative cost of transportation by river and rail® 
is as 1 to 5. 


Many and great as are the natural disadrantages of New Orleans, 
still she does an immense business, as it is the largest city in the 
Southern States, and has the capital, means, and wealth to supply 
the wants and do the business of that section of the country; and 
the country has been and will be compelled to seek her markets for 
the sale of its products and to obtain its supplies until railroads and 
canals are built to put us in direct connection with Pensacola; but 
when the improvements are made the business of the country can be 
done at one-half the present cost. 

In the rear of the city of New Orleans are two canals furnishing 
six feet depth of water terminating in Lake Pontchartrain, and with 
their heads or basins nearly one mile back from the Mississippi. By 
mean: of these canals and the Pontchartrain Kailroad, also some six 
miles in length and connecting with lines of steamers, all of which 
routes involve the frequent and expensive handling and hawing of 
shipments, New Orleanscarrieson herextensive commerce with the lake 
and Gulf ports east of the Mississippi. The receiptsof the Pontehartrain 
Railroad in 1867 from passengers and freight were $158,877.23, During 
the last year the freights, consisting largely of western produce, have 
averaged one thousand tons per day; the steamboats and sailing-ves- 
sels running inte the canals have also done a large business in addi- 

ion to the transportation of lumber, bricks, shelis, &e. The cost of 

‘ayage upon all these transshipments exceeds the receipts of the 

nals and railroads together; all of which expense comes out of the 
section of country east of New Orleans. 

The opening of the Mississippi and Atlantic Ocean Canal below the 
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city of New Orleans, and thence into Pensacola Bay, Saint Mark’s, 
&c.. 80 that vessels on the Mississippi and proposed canal will not 
only save in this costly transhipment at least from one to two dollars 
per ton and the damage to goods therefrom, now a_ great burden to 
commerce and an impediment to the growth of the Northwestern and 
Southwestern States, but also save many miles in distance. After 
the completion of the canals, steamboats and barges can be loaded at 
Saint Paul, Saint Louis, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and any other ship- 
ping point on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and their tributaries, 
and unloaded at New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, Apalachicola, Saint 
Mark’s, and then on to the sea-ports of the Atlantic Ocean, 

Another great disadvantage to New Orleans is the great distance of 
one hundred and thirty miles from the Southwest Pass, The cost of 
towage upon sailing-vessels up and down is from one dollar and forty 
cents to one dollar and fifty cents per ton. This, with the exorbitant 
port charges, makes New Orleans the most expensive port in the world, 
with the exception probably of Calcutta and London. Shippers say 
when they can find no other destination for their vessels they send 
them to New Orleans. 

The following is a list of the expenses of the Bremen ship Jupiter, 
of twelve hundred and fifty tons register, at New Orleans, on her 
fourth vovage, October, 1969, furnished by the house of Shuback & 
Co., of Hamburg: 


Towace from sea to city 


ieibhtntineinthgeheceteaaehdasenend $1, 274 00 


Towage from city to sea, (less than the usual price)........-.....-.ee.ee- 675 00 
MievemerS Werk OP S.5G1 DAIS COLON... ovevccncesweecscceccencassvecsnsese 2.471 65 
Co ! of same : 6s ccnees heed bh Sananle>saboeudheesheneesanass 3, 381 95 
Ti cd ving cargo and batiast Jive nd SAeREEs UESR Oe bSbre SHOheheweeneeds 557 50 
Pilot inward Sob 0b SCeOSHO CHOOSES SO SEOCS ROSS CE SOS Ses E08 65 25 
Pilot outward, (drawing 17 feet 44 incines).....ccocscececsccosceseseeseses 70 50 
Foreign duce 5050865066 00GR0RSN 006s ROnSsdS008nbbeES eo 2Een 4b 40eR8es 376 40 
RE EEE ao dteceabeh ons ae chbenntehsaebdabeawakbdeinésenbeaswekke see hen 240 35 
llarbor master's charges bas 0608020 S69OO06S 090066 05250620000 0000008066565 38 07 
er rr re CED, | win peebekhevianedpabeneeeebetneene 37 «50 
Advertising #48.50; watchman 855 ET ee ee eee rE ee 103 50 
cs ul's feos 88; divers expenses $142 aiden idiot asl ion hints alitiaindilie sin taia dla 150 00 

The following is the statement of the New Orleans Times on the 


Bialne subj ct: 


We have endeavored to ascertain what it now costs a ship of a thousand tons bur- 
den to come into port, discharge her cargo, load and depart, independent of the serv- 


ices in the immediate employ of such vessels: 

Jnward-bar ERs Se PE BOO Os canned oebe Genntdnd spi wasséoshosagecseenese #21 00 
RE ae, Et ee OOo ex ctn ican cscavenessesepnscscusbercenenane 1,250 00 
Quarantine tax.......... (APEE hehe e eRe OKEE DENSE Sbn0asseabecensseeneie se 20 00 
IO a id Conca ins ch abeies ts vaenh Daden Desrenedeobesense 5 00 
Tre ee. 1 One? G0... «ncanacdachibovesdsethasasentqnbssheeves 30 00 
Port Warden, DY COUMAUD...ccccccsccccsscccesecs sthakncanwedsasehenneus 15 00 
LIC ON, Tk Ne IEE SU cnnnscccnnnsceneconenessepeshaseepsbednssewes 200 00 


Passenger tax O32 concn, Gntimate for GO... .....cccccccceccecccccccccccecce 100 00 
Custom-house clearance. .. 5 00 


lowage to the © Ss TD I NE Sc ncendvoncccseinceancsdeaneeeisn 250 00 


Outward-bar pilot, $4.50 per foot ‘ : weal ; : tee eee FL 00 
‘Tonnage dunes, 30 cts per ton, for twelve months, estimated at... ...-.- = $20 00 
Hospitul dues, 40 cents per month, for each seaman, say.......--.-.------ 15 00 

Binks ods census pacunncews sevetincasatiunbs ak Chkdewh> whe enesebneneas 2, 065 00 


Ships of greater tonnage of course have to pay more, the rates of towage, quaran- 
tine, and lovee dues being proportionately higher, 

If in the light of all the facts cited it be, as I think, reasonably 
supposed that one-half of the $50,000,000 annual loss inflicted upon 
western production by all the causes mentioned, and that one-fifth 
of that portion of loss would, in view of the difficulties, delays, and 
expense of the passage from the mouth of the Mississippi, be relieved 
by the opening of a canal from New Orleans through Lake Borgne, 
and thence through Florida to the ocean, there would be an annual 
saving of $5,000,000 immediately created. 

But in thus basing our calculations upon the past and present state 
of our commerce and navigation, we are making no account of the 
impending and inevitable increase of that commerce. That may as 
surely be calculated upon to proceed in nearly the ratio of its past 
increase as the passage of time itself. 

And it is no exaggeration to predict that as the imperative commer- 
cial necessities of the civilized world have demanded and in an in- 
credibly short space of time have effected a-practical duplication of 
the facilities of commercial interchange by means of the transconti- 
nental railroads constructed under the auspices of American states- 
men and the almost miraculous Suez Canalof the East, soundoubtedly 
and at no distant period, at the same imperative demand of the com- 
merece of the world, the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific will meet 
and mingle in a channel formed for the purpose by the genius, skill, 
and persistence of some American Lesseps. Whatever importance, 
then, is fairly attributed to the great enterprise in view, from a con- 
sideration of the known facts of commerce and navigation in the 
present and past, that importance is immeasurably increased in view 
of those great events in internal improvement which already “cast 
their shadows before,” 

In consequence of the facts and causes to which I have alluded, we 
find a most alarming state of circumstances, and discover all the 
business and resources of the whole population of the West, composed 
mainly of those depending upon the products of the soil and their 
quick and cheap transportation for a competence, very seriously crip- 
pled from the inadeqnacy and incompleteness of all existing means 
of transportation, 

And on the other hand we find a very large proportion, probably 
more than two-thirds of the whole population of the country, pro- 
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foundly, and, until science and actual exploration shall convince them 
to the contrary, unalterably impressed with an irresistible conviction 
that a comparatively small] outlay will so far relieve their distressing 
situation which has been endured so long that nothing but aetual 
proof of its being absolutely without remedy can make it longer 
endurable. 

We find that the belief of the practicability of essential relief, 
easily at hand through the construction of several lines of water 
transportation, has dwelt in the public mind for more than half a 
century. 

We find that after presenting and re-presenting the subject to one 
after another of great and well-attended national commercial con- 
ventions, and year after year urged upon the attention of the national 
Legislature, but after all with few practical results. 

At last we find that, driven by stern necessity and actual want, thon- 
sands of our countrymen have associated themselves together for the 
very purpose of making full investigation and prompt relief a para- 
mount issue of the day, overriding and ignoring all other merely 
political questions which have hitherto held such undisputed sway. 

Without dwelling upon the thousand details of proof that are daily 
presenting themselves on every hand, it is sufficient for my present 
purpose to say, that beyond the possibility of a doubt facts well 
known to the general mind unmistakably demonstrate the cost of 
constructing at least three lines of water transportation—one norht- 
ern, one central, and one southern—would be fully compensated once 
in every ten years of time by the actual saving that would thereby 
be effected in the transaction of the business of the Western and Gulf 
States. 

And for one, I cannot be shaken in the profound conviction that 
one of our first and most important duties, as representing the wishes 
and executing the declared will of the people, and as statesmen wisely 
and in season guarding and caring for palpable present and probable 
future events, we ought to take immediate and effectual measures, 
by full and accurate surveys of the most comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory character, to ascertain the practicability or impracticability of 
constructing the three great routes to which I have alluded, and by 
complete and reliable estimates to ascertain and announce their prob- 
able cost; and at any and all times for such a patriotic and proper 
measure ny vote and earnest advocacy shall be ready. 

IIaving thus expressed myself in regard to the general question, I 
wish now to ask special attention to that portion of the subject which 
was given to me particularly in charge, namely, the feasibility and 
desirability of a canal-route across the State of Florida, as one of the 
main features of the great general plan of relief. 

I have probably gone more largely into the general reasoning and 
given more time and attention to the general statistics upon the sub- 
ject than I otherwise should, because all these facts and reasonings 
are more particularly applicable to the existing plans of water transit 
across Florida than to any other one feature of the general plan, and 
this for the convincing reason that the water-line across Florida will 
relieve the general stagnation of western trade as much as any other: 
it can be more easily built than any other; it can be constructed in 
much less time, and will cost very much less, while it will be effec- 
tive at all seasons throughout the year. 

The possible and, as I believe, practicable routes through the pen- 
insula are three in number, and may be called the Suwannee and 
Saint Mary’s, the Suwannee and Black Creek, and the Withlacoochee 
Lake and Saint John’s routes. 

All these three routes contemplate a common or joint trunk line 
from the city of New Orleans, through Lake Borgne, eastwardly 
through the large, numerous, and peculiar inlets, bays, and lagoons 
with which the northern gulf coast: seems to have been provider- 
tially furnished. So far the practicability of this safe inland route has 
never, for seventy-five years, been doubted; indeed, it seems scarcely 
possible for the most incredulous to continue in doubt after learning 
that with only twelve miles of artificial excavation to connect the 
natural water-courses some three hundred and fifty miles of naviga- 
tion will be accomplished. 

This fact has been well known to many for years, and was conclu- 
sively established by the survey called General Bernard’s survey, 
which, of the date of February 19, 1829, will be found in the report 
made to Congress by the board of internal improvement. 

rom the mouth of the Suwannee to the Saint Mary’s, or “ Raiford’s 
route,” and Suwannee, Santa Fé, and Black Creek route diverges 
from the Withlacoochee route and passes up the Suwannee, then di- 
verging from each other, the Saint Mary’s route pointing from the 
head-waters of the Suwannee by the way of Oketinokee Swamp to 
the Saint Mary’s, and then down the Saint Mary’s to the harbor of 
Fernandina. 

The highest estimate that to my knowledge has ever been reason- 
ably made of the cost of a canal across Florida would be more than 
paid once in every ten years by the saving of insurance alone. It 
would be paid asecond time once in every ten years by the saving on 
the cost of transportation of western grain alone. 

Mr. Charles Randolph, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
August, 1870, (see New York Tribune of August 27, 1870,) admits that 
such is the superior economy of water transportation that “it does 
not cost any more to put a bushel of wheat grown in Iowa into an 
elevator at New Orleans than into an elevator at Chicago.” 

And the testimony of Mr. Higby, a grain-dealer of life-long ex- 
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perience in New York and Wisconsin and of continental reputation, 
shows the storage of grain in New Orleans to be as safe and for many 
considerations preferable to storage in New York or Saint Louis. ~ 

The present importance, not to say imperative necessity, of the 
Florida transit is immeasurably enhanced by the strong probability 
indeed certainty, of an early accomplishment of some water communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacitic as demanded by the com- 
merce of the world. [ 

On consideration of the earnest and pressing and almost desperate 
demands of the South and West, comprising in extent a majority of 
the area and po pulation and resources of the entire country, as well 
as the certainty of the vast benefits that will surely attend the con- 
struction of anyor all of the four gre at routes, namely, the Mississippi, 
the Northern, the Central, and Southern routes, which upon careful 
and full survey shall be found practicable and desirable. I desire to 
say With the utmost emphasis that I have not a doubt that both duty 
and expediency demand an immediate survey of these routes at the 
expense of the nation, and that they should be immediately ordered 
by Congress. 


Granite Contracts. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. AMBLER SMITH, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Jitne 15, 1874. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. No, 3600) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending j une 30, 1875, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am in nowise responsible for any improper 
action that has been had in these contracts. I have called the at- 
tention of the President to Washburn’s connection with the viola- 
tions of law and protested against it. 

Mr. SPEER. I made no reference to you. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Of course no manin the House would. I 
make this statement so that members may know that I have noth- 
ing toconceal. Iam anxious that any party who has acted improperly 
in this matter should be punished. I have condemned the connec- 
tion of Federal ofticials with these contracts openly, and do now 
condemn them. Colonel Albert Ordway, the contractor, has stated 
frequently to me and several persons that Andrew Washburn forced 
him to give an interest in this contract that paid said Washburn 
$60,000. Among the number I name Colonel Williard Smith, super- 
intendent of the granite works, Dr. Edwin H. Smith, Major Hart, 
myself, and a number of others. Iam glad the gentleman has men- 
tioned the matter in the House, so that it can be properly brought 
betore the law-officers of the Government, and if it should be shown 
that Washburn did receive this money improperly he may be pun- 
ished. 

But when the Government is offered as good granite as can be fur- 
nished for a fair price by a Virginia company, I hope that gentlemen 
will not, for the purpose of punishing criminals or men who have 
acted improperly, attack the innocent contractors, and through them 
hundreds of honest skilled laborers, who are now waiting patiently 
for this appropriation to be made so that they may get employment 
and support their families. Messrs. Ordway & Co. furnished the 
granite as low as it can be had, and if men havedefrauded them, and 
atthe same time have defrauded the Government, go for thosemen; in- 
struct the ofticers of the courts to prosecute them to the full extent of 
the law; but do not attack the innocent contractors, Ordway & Co. 
They have been guilty of nofrauds. They have carried out their con- 
tract in good faith and honesty. They are to-day poorer than when 
they commenced, and all by reason of this rascally Washburn & 
Co.’s combination to make money out of them. 

Mr. SPEER. I have not attacked them. I have merely stated 
facts in regard to the contract and the price paid. Doesthe gentleman 
dispute the facts I have stated? Does he dispute that they get two 
dollars a cubic foot for this granite ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Isay thatthey furnish itascheaply asany- 
body coulddoand that they get only fifty-nine cents. a cubic foot; dut 
I say that the Government or the contractors have been swindled out 
of $60,000 or more, and that too by an ofticer of the Government, or to 
be more explicit, a Government oflicer has received that amount of 
money in flagrant violation of the laws,of our country, (See Stat- 
utes at Large, volume 12, page 562.) 

Mr. SPEER. Is he still an officer there ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. He is, and the only man who indorses 
him in Virginia that I know of is my colleague, Mr. PLarr. 

Mr. PLATT, of Virginia, having obtained the floor and made a five- 
minute speech— 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, obtained the floor. 

Mr. GARFIELD. 1 ask unanimous consent that the debate on the 
question be closed in five minutes. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there is no man who ean 
bear more or suffer more with patience than I ean. I have sat here 
during this entire session refraining from asking, as I felt impelled to 
do, an investigation into the letting of this contract because I tore 
saw that certain of our opponents would undertake to make political 
use of any proposition for aninvestigation. My desire is not to injure 
Washburn but to do justice to a much-injured people. For that reason 
I have submitted to what I believed to be an imposition upon Vir- 
ginia and an imposition upon the nation. I want the committeo to 
understand that the continuing of this contract has no possible bear 
ing upon the outrages committed in connection with the last contract. 

The men who, as [ have said before, plundered the Government or 
the contractors in the last contract, and who did no service, will have 
no possible interest in this contract. Colonel A. Ordway, who is an 
industrious citizen of my district, and one of the sharpest New Eng- 
landers I have ever met, stated to me the other day in this Hall that 
he would suffer his right arm to be taken off before he would allow 
Andrew Washburn to take advantage of him again. I want the 
comunittee to understand it; I want the committee to understand if 
there has been blackmailing before there can be no blackmailing 
azain. 

Mr. Chairman, our people have furnished this granite as low as 
any other parties could furnish it, and lower than New England ot- 
fered to furnish it. Mr. Andrew Washburn, of the Fourteenth Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, who was dishonorably discharged from that regi- 
ment for embezzlement during the war, has made money dishonestly. 

I herewith publish the ofticial copy of the trial and conviction of 
said Washburn, obtained from the War Department : 


[General Orders, No. 156.] 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
Camp near Rockville, Maryland, September 10, 1s62 

I. Before a general court-martial, of which Colonel Gustave Waagner, Second 
New York Artillery, is president, which convened near Fairfax Seminary, Vit 
ginia, on the 30th day of July, 1862, pursuant to Special Orders No. 4, from Head 
quarters Sturgis Division, was arraigned and tried Major Andrew Washburn, 
Fourteenth Massachusetts Volunteers, on the following charges and specitica 
tions: 

CHARGE 1.—Embezzling of public money of the Subsistence Department of 
the Army intrusted to him 

Specification 1—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quarter- 
master of the Fourteenth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting com- 
missary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the 30th September, 161, did 
then and there convert to his own use and embezzle $20.26, money of the Subsist- 
enee Department paid him for sales tooflicers of commissary stores in said month. 

Specification 2.—In_ this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quarter 
master of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting com- 
missary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the 3lst day of October, 161 
did then and there convert to his own use and embezzle 338.28, money of the Sub 
sistence Department paid him for sales to officers of commissary stores in said 
month. 

Specification 3.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quartermas- 
ter of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting com 
missary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the 30th day of November, 
i861, did then and there convert to his own use and embezzle $27.01, money of the 
Subsistence Department paid him for sales to oflicers of commissary stores in said 
month. 

Specification 4.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quartermas- 
ter of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting commis- 
sary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virgin, on the 3ist day of December, 1861, 
did then and there convert to his own use and embezzle $30.94, money of the Sub 
sistence Department paid him for sales to officers of commissary stores in said 
month. 

Specification 5.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quarter- 
master of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting com 
missary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the 3ist day of January, 1862, 
did then and there convert to his own use and embezzle $10 51, money of the Sub 
sistence Department paid to him for sales to oflicers of Commissary stores during 
the said month. 

Specification 6.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quartermaster 
of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting commissary of 
subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the 2ath day of February, 1862, did then 
and there convert to his own use and embezzle $20.63, money of tho Subsistence 
Department paid to him for sales to oflicers of commissary stores during the said 
month. 

Specification 7.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quarter- 
master of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting com 
missary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the 14th day of March, is62, 
did then and there convert to his own use and embezzle $21.83, money of the Sub 
sistence Department, paid to him for sales to oflicers of commissary stores during 
the forgoing part of said month. 

CHARGE 2.—Embezzlement of public property. 

Specification 1.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quartermas 
ter of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting commissary 
of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the 25th day of September, ls61, did 
then and there convert to his own use and embezzle one barrel of salt beef, provis- 
ions belonging to the United States, worth $13.85, received by him from the savings 
of Company F of said regiment. 

Specification 2.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quartermas- 
ter of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting assistant 
commissary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, or the Jist day of October, 
1861. did then and there convert to his own use and embezzle two barrels of salt 
beef, provisions belonging to the United States, worth $27.70, received by him from 
the savings of Company B of said regiment. ; 

Specification 3.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quartermaster 
of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting assistant com- 
missary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the Ist day of November, 1861, 
did then and there convert to his own use and embezzle four barrels of salt beef, 
provisions belonging to the United States, worth $55.40, received by him from the 
savings of Company F of said regiment. 

CHARGE 3.—Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Specification 2.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quartermaster 
of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and acting assistant com- 
missary of stibsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the Istday of November, 1s61, 
did then and there pay five dollars only per barrel for four barrels of salt beef, of 
the savings of Company F of said regiment, instead of $55.40, the cost-price of said 
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« was the just and true amount to be 
atid company. 


beef, which by the regulations of the servi 
paid therefor and therein he did defrau 
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pecification 3.—In this, that be, Andrew Washburn, regimental qaartermaster | 
of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and assi stunt commis- 
sary of subsistence at Fort Albany, Virginia, on the 31st day of Decomber, 1°61, 
aid ft n and there omit from his provision returns tor said month any account of 
beef ws fifty-two and a quarter pounds ld to ¢ aptain Bradley of said l- 


ment in said month; and therein said Washbarn did render and certify a false re- | 


turn 
Specification 4.—In this, that he, Andrew Washburn, regimental quartermaster 
of the Fourteenth Regiment Massachusectta Volunteers, and assistant commis- 
sary of subsistence at Fort Alban Virginia, from the Ist day of September, 
1X61, tothe 14th day of March, 1862, did not during the whole of said period credit 
the Government with moneys received from sales of commissary stores, or render 
any account to the proper department of such sales, except of and for sixty-threo 
pounds treeah beef, two hundred and fifty-three pounds of candles, four thousand 


nine hundred and eighty-cight pounds of potatoes, thirty pounds of tea, four han 
dred and fifty pounds of sugar, and forty gallons of molasses; whereas in fact he 
had sold and received money for a much larcer amountof each and all of these arti- 
cles than thue returned and accounted for; and had also sold and received money for 
other articles whereof he rendered no account whatever, that is to say, coffee, rice, 
hominy, beans, vinegar, soap, pork, ham, bread, and flour 

lo which charges and specifications the accused ple wed not gnilty. 


After mature deliberation on the evidence adduced the court finds the accused as 
foliows 

Of the first apecification of the first charge, guilty. 

Of the second specification of the tirst charge, guilty. 

Of the third specification of the first charg wilty 

OL the fourth peoitie tion of the first charge, culty. 

Of the tifth specification of the tirat charge, not wuilty. 

Of the sixth specification of the first charge, guilty. 

Of the seventh specification of the first charge, guilty. 

Of the first charge, guilty 

Of the first apecifiication second charge, cuilty. 

Of the second specification, second charge, enilty 


Of the third specification, second charge, guilty. 
Of the second charge, guilty 

Of the first specification of third charge, guilty. 
Of the second specification of third charge, guilty. 
Qt the third specication of third charge, guilty. 


Of the fourth specification of third charge, guilty. 

Of the third charge, guilty 

And the court does therefore sentence him, Major Andrew Washburne, Four- 
teenth Massachusetts Volunteera, “to be cashiered, and te refund the money.” 

Il. The proceedings in the case of Major Washburn, Fourteenth Massachusetts 
Volunteers, are confirmed, Major Washburn accordingly ceases to be an officer in 
the military service of the United States from this date. 

Ly command of Major-General McClellan. 
S. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Washburn was out of the contract, afterward pardoned through 
political influence. No bona fide Virginian, native-born or adopted, 
has made one dollar he was not entitled to. The Virginians con- 
nected with the contract are honest men, and they have given the 
Government the best granite ever furnished for any public building 
and they have furnished it cheaper than any other persons would 
have done. In making this appropriation you will do an act of jus- 
tice to Virginia and one that is due from the national Government. 
My colleagne [Mr. PLATT] is exceedingly tender on this subject; he 
flies to the defense of a man living a hundred miles away from him 
with an officiousness that is astounding. He tells the House that 
Washburn has done nothing wrong. ‘To show that my colleague 
does not know of what he is speaking, I desire to print the contract 
between the sharp New Englander, Ordway, and the still sharper one, 
Washburn : 


Agreement of partnershfp between Albert Ordway, of Richmond, Virginia, and 
Andrew Washburn, of said Richmond, made November 25, 1871. 


The said Albert Ordway and Andrew Washburn hereby agree te form a partner 
ship fer the purpose of cutting, dressing, and boxing the stone to be furnished the 
United States under the contract. of said Ordway, dated November 16, 1871, for the 
new State Department at Washington, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Washburn agrees with Mr. Ordway that he will furnish all capital, make all 
tho necessary expenditures, and bacome responsible for and carry on all the work 
ef cutting, dressing, and boxing said atone, including all the work for which the 
United States is to pay the actual cost and 15 per cent. in addition, under said cen- 
tract. of November 16, 1871; all to be dono to the full and complete satisfaction of 
the Government. 

Inreimbursement of the capital furnished, and for the use thereof and the re- 
sponsibility assumed and services performed in carrying on the work devolving 
upon Mr, Washburn under this agreement, he is to reecive the full amount of money 
paid by the Government theretor under said contract of November, 16, 1871, inclul- 
ing sail 15 per cent. thereon. 

Mr. Ordway agrees with Mr. Washburn that he will become responsible for and 
seasonably quarry and tarnish fer cutting, in accordance with said contract of No- 
vember 16, all the stone necessary to enable Mr. Washburn to promptly prepare the 
same for the Government in accordance with this agreement; and also to render to 
Mr. Washburn his personal assistance as may be required in superintending the 
cutting and dressing of the stone and performing the work. 

ayments te Mr. Washburn are to be made as fast as the money is paid by the 
Government, and Mr. Ordway agrees that if practicable such payments may be 
made directly by the Government to Mr. Washburn, and that he will execute any 
powers of attorney or further agreements that may be necessary for that purpose. 

In case of any failure at any time of Mr. Washburn to furnish money as needed, 
so that Mr. Ordway is compelled to furnish the samo, Mr. Washburn is to forfeit 
his claim te a propertional share of the profits otherwise due him. 

Lhe balance of the money paid by the Government under said contract of No- 
vember 16 is to be received and retained by Mr. Ordway; and he is to have no 
claim upon Mr. Washburn for losses, if any there shall bo, in quarrying the stone. 

In case it may be advisable for the accommodation of the workmen engaged in 
performing work under said contract of November 16, 1871, to establish a store for 
the sale of provisions, clothing, and other merchandise, the same shall be estab- 
lished by Mr, Ordway, and Mr. Washburn agrees that he will not claim any partici- 
pation therein, nor himself establish any competing store; and thathe will afford all 
reasonable facilities to Mr. Ordway for the collection of any store accounts against 
said workmen. 

Any buildings that may be necessary to be erected by Mr. Washburn at or near 
the quarries to carry out said contract he may remove within six months after the 
dissolution of this agreement, or if Mr. Washburn so elects Mr. Oriway agrees to 
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| purchase them upon such dissolution at prices to be fixed, if the parties do not 


agree, by referees, one to be selected by each party and a third to be selected by 
said two referees. 

Mr. Ordway agrees not toopen boarding-houses for the workmen engaged in eut.- 
ting or dressing the stone; and also agrees to grant without charge the use of all 
land required by Mr. Washburn for any purpose connected with the execution of 
this contract. 

fhis agreement is to extend only to the workmen connected with the south win r 


| of the State Department. building first to be erected, and not to the work for the 


other portions designed for the War and Navy ene ERRS and upon the comple- 


| tion of the work this partnership is to be dissolved. 


Signed and sealed in duplicate this 2oth day of November, 1871. 
ALBERT ORDWAY. L. 8.] 
ANDREW WASHBURN. [L.s.} 
Witness. 
GO. GRay. 
W. N. WALTON. 
JAMES H. Part, Jr. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, December 12, 1871. 

Consent given to the foregoing. 

HAMILTON FISH, 
Secretary of State. 

In this contract Ordway presents to Washburn without considera- 
tion the 15 per cent. paid by the Government for expending the Goy- 
ernment’s money in cutting and dressing the stone, which of course 
involved no risk to Washburne, but which was intended for the benefit 
of the bona fide contractors; and for what? It is alleged for the ad- 
vanee of capital to dress the stone, whereas the Government furnished 
the capital. This contract bears corruption on its face. No honest 
man can read it without being struck with it, the contract being 
originally given to Ordway alone. If is reeking with corruptiou 
from beginning to end, and [have the assurance of Mr. Ordway, mado 
to myself and others, that he would never have agreed to it except 
that he had been threatened that unless he consented to this whole- 
sale robbery he should not have the contract, although he was the 
lowest bidder. 

Not satistied with this contract, and judging other people by him- 
self, Washburne required Ordway to give him «& power of attorney, to 
wit: 

POWER OF ATTORNEY. 

Know all men by these presents that I, Albert Ordway, of the city of Richmond, 
in the Stete of Virginia, have made, constituted, and appointed, and by these 
presents do make, constitute, andappoint, Andrew Washburn, of the city of Rich- 
mond, in the State of Virginia, my true and lawful attorney for me and in my name, 
place, and stead to make out vouchers and to receive payment thereon orso much 
thereof as might be due by the Government of the United States for cutting granite 
for the construction of the State Department wing of the new State, War, and 
Navy Department building, pow in process of erection in the city of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, under my contract therefor, dated November 15, 1571; 
giving and granting to my said attorney full power and authority to do and per- 
form all and every act and thing whatsoever requisite and necessary to be done in 
and about the premises as fully t6 all intents and purposes as Lmight or could doif 
personally present at the doing thereof, hereby ratifying and confirming all that 
my said attorney may or shall lawfully do or cause to be done by virtue hereof. 

This power of attorney shall cease and be null, void, and of no effect on the ter- 
mination of the partnership existing between Albert Ordway and Andrew Wash- 
burn aforesaid, and now on file in the office of the Secretary of State, in the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

In testimony whereof I have hereto set my hand and seal this 3d day of February, 
1872. 

ALBERT ORDWAY. [SEAL.] 

[Fifty-cent U. S. internal-revenue stamp. ] 

Witness: 

Davip B. PARKER. 
Tuos. P. JACKSON. 
Unitrep Srares or Amenica, Eastern District of Virginia: 

I, M. F. Pleasants, clerk of the cirenit court of the United States for the district 
aforesaid, do hereby certify that Albert Ordway, the party to a certain power of 
attorney bearing date on the 3d day of February, 1872, aforesaid, the said Albert 
Ordway, of the city of Richmond, in the State of Virginia, being personally well 
known to me as the person who executed said power of attorney, acknowledged 
the same to be his act and deed. 

Given under my hand and official seal this 3d day of February, 1872. 

(SEAL. ] M. F. PLEASANTS, Clerk. 

{Five-cent U.S. internal-revenue stamp. } 

Here the fraud is again shown, and now, Mr. Chairman, in the name 
of the republicans of Virginia, I demand an investigation of this 
gross fraud. 





Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company. 


pM 7 1 TANT . > 
SPEECH OF HON.-E. D. STANDIFORD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 16, 1874, 
On the bill to annul the charter of the Freedmen's Savings and Trust Company. 
Mr. STANDIFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill to annul the charter of 
the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company came to us from the Sen- 
ate, after having passed the House, in an entirely different form. The 
other body saw fit to strike out the whole of the bill as we passed it, 
and substitute an entirely different bill, and one that had we agreed 
to would have crippled the financial prospects of the colored people 
in the South for many years to come. Such was the nature of it that 
I could not divest myself of the idea that it was gotten up in the inter- 
est of a ring, and passed the Senate without proper consideration. 
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While the amendment as it came to us from our Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency met my hearty approval, I was compelled by senti- 
ments of common honesty, and a desire to see justice done, to oppose 
the Senate substitute. 

The Senate bill if made a law would have simply appointed a re- 
ceiver for the Freedman’s Bank, declaring it insolvent, and turned its 
property and possessions over to be divided up among sherifl’s, attor- 
neys, commissioners of various kinds, and lastly the depositors who 
would find their share greatly diminished by reason of the legal pro- 
cesses Which it would necessarily undergo before it would reach their 
hands. A proper consideration of the Senate bill, based upon a know- 
ledge of the condition of the institution, would show that the measure 
was unjust and in bad faith to the interests of the colored men who 
had become depositors in this bank. The bank, under the amendment 
offered by my colleague, if let alone would be able to pay to the last 
dollar all of its depositors; and while the Senate bill in my opinion 
would have placed it beyond its power to do so, it would have placed 
the funds of the institution in the hands of three irresponsible men, 
whom, from the nature of their position, it would have been impossi- 
ble to have checked from wasting the money and property thus placed 
under their control. While not attacking the personal integrity of 
any prospective commissioner under that bill, I say that we would 
not be dealing honestly with these hard-working colored men if 
we placed their money in a shape where it might be disposed of for 
private benefit and accounted for in a general way, unless it would 
be from the necessity of resorting to such a measure to save a part 
rather than lose the whole, which condition of affairs has not arisen 
in the case of this institution, notwithstanding its past injudicious 
management. It was unjust, because the depositors would not receive 
their money back under its provisions. 

This benk is the creature of the present party in power; and it was 
upon the pledged faith of the Government, as they understood it, that 
induced these colored men to deposit a portion of their hard earnings 
in its keeping, supposing that they had the word of the republican 
party, which they regarded as their deliverer from bondage, that it 
should be returned to them with interest. It is useless for gentlemen 
to say that the law incorporating the bank did not so state, or sopledge 
the General Government for the redemption of deposits. You could 
not expect that these poor, uneducated, hard-working colored men 
and women so lately released from slavery, and for the protection of 
whose political rights that party think if necessary to make such 
stringent laws, would understand and comprehend the scope of a law 
incorporating a bank; it was sufficient for them that the party in 
power, their party, their friend, had established this bank and christened 
it with the sounding title “ The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Com- 
pany.” Toeach ofthese colored men it was as though there was written 
after the name of the institution “ under the patronage of the repub- 
lican party, who pledge the faith of the United States for the safety of 
deposits.” 

I tell you, sir, that the United States is as morally bound to see to 
it that not a dollar is lost to these men as it is possible to establish a 
moral obligation. There are $3,000,000 in the hands of this company, 
and those $3,000,000 is the money saved by the recently liberated slave 
from his small wages earned beneath the heat of the southern sun in 
the tobacco and corn field and upon the cotton plantation and de- 
posited in the various branches of this bank, ranging in individual 
credits of from one dollar to one thousand dollars. The Senate 
bill would at once have closed up the bank and its branches and 
have left the poor deluded freedman to employ a lawyer to recover a 
portion of what he had theretofore considered savings for a time of 
need. Most of us have had experience in these matters of insolvency 
and bankruptcy, and know that the creditors usually receive the 
smallest dividends; and so the freedman would get, after all the law’s 
delay, but an insignificant part of what he would be entitled to re- 
ceive. I tell you, sir, it will be the death-blow to any encouragement 
to industry, economy, and thrift among the late slaves for years to 
come if the depositors in this bank are not paid dollar for dollar. 

But there was one feature in this bill of which I must speak in 
terms of special condemnation. While it robbed the honest colored 
man of his sweat-earned wages, it provided munificently for the pay- 
ment of the proposed commissioners ; and while the poor freedman 
wastes his strength in industrious toil to save from out his scanty 
‘arnings something to keep him when he is old, these official gentle- 
men can live lives of luxury and ease by the labor of these colored 
men. 

The bill, as it has come back to us from the conference committee, 
provides fully for the protection of the depositors in this bank in the 
future, and under its provisions I have no doubt, from all the infor- 
mation I can gather in reference to the securities upon which their 
money was loaned, that every depositor will receive every dollar of 
his money. It does away with the most objectionable feature in the 
original bill, (except the incorporation of the bank itself,) and the 
feature which, to my mind, has caused all the trouble, namely, re- 
quiring all the branches to send the money received by them on 
deposit to Washington for investment. This has resulted badly in 
several ways, the worst of which are: First, the money has not been 

















wisely handled here, their investments have been injudicious and | 


nubusiness-like, although not likely to result in very great loss under 
careful management and the exercise of good judgment, if time be 
given for the conversion into money of their securities ; second, this 


| 


ment for everything. 


plan has taken away from the South and Southwest, where these 
branch banks have been established, that much current vy which should 
have been kept in those localities to be used by the industrious col 
ored men to help them obtain homes and assist them in business, 
All the money deposited in those branch banks could have been loaned 
in that way, and ample security obtained which would, I imagine, be 
as well as investing in certificates of the board of public works of 
the District of Columbia, as was done with a portion of the money 
sent to this bank. 


The South is and has been suffering from a lack of currency, and 


this has been one of the drains which has helped to deplete it in that 
respect. 
sent here for investment. 
organized was wrong. 
ington were incompetent and ought to be held responsible for the 
bad investment of the funds trusted to their care. 
branches were well and ably conducted, and that was the case with the 
branch at Louisville. 


It was wrong in the first place to compel this money to be 
The principle upon which the bank was 
The men in charge of the bank at Wash- 


Many of the 


We ought not to recede from the position that these men shall be 


taken care of to the extent that they have been trusted in this bank, 
and Lam of the opinion that this bill will guarantee them that pro- 


tection. This experiment in banking will be a valuable lesson that 
will teach the colored people to look to their home institutions for 
the safety of their sarplus cash, and not to depend upon the Govern- 
It will teach them that they have to take 
their chances with all others in the business transactions of life, and 
that it is better to trust their friends at home than to depend upon 
imaginary friends abroad. 


Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. B. DARRALL, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 16, 1874 
On the bill to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights. 


Mr. DARRALL. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend till very recently 
to say anything on the subject of securing by action of the Congress 
of the United States equal civil rights to all the people of the States. 
I had felt sure that with a two-thirds majerity in each branch of 
Congress of republican members there would be no doubt of the pas- 
sage of the bill, and I did not, so long as this result was reached, 
care to consume the time of the House in a discussion of the merits 
of such a bill, or in the reasons why it should become a law. But 
the recent votes of the House on the motion to suspend the rules 
and refer the Senate bill now on the Speaker’s table to the Judiciary 
Committee, with leave to report at any time, have shown a dispo- 
sition on the part of some members, and Lam sorry to say of mem- 
bers returned here in great part by the votes of the class to be bene- 
fited by this bill, to either modify the Senate bill in one of its most 
important features, that regarding the right to attendance in the pub- 
lic schools, or else to prevent any action at all by voting against 
suspending the rules and making the reference. This places the 
Senate bill in a position requiring a two-thirds vote of the House to 
reach it, and leaves but little doubt that no action will be taken this 
session at all, or if action should be had the bill will, or may be, 
amended by striking out the school clause, and in this shape sending 
it back to the Senate, there to fail from want of time to reach it so 
close the end of the session. Thus it is not only possible but quite 
likely that this just and righteous measure to a large portion of our 
people will fail to become a law; that though it is a part of the 
platform of the republican party that civil rights should be granted 
to all citizens, and this party is in a two-thirds majority in Congress, 
that though it has been recommended time and again by the Presi- 
dent in his messages, still it is likely to lie over for final action and 
passage till another session of Congress. 

I have been silent heretofore in regard to this measure because I 
thought that surely after these long years of probation there was no 
member of the republican party but had become convinced that it was 
not only just and right, but safe in every sense of the word to confer 
by law on our colored citizens all the rights enjoyed by others. I had 
thought that perhaps some of our members from the Northern States 
who had not seen much of the practical workings of the enfranchise- 
ment of the colored people, might have their doubts as to the wisdom 
of conferring these additional rights on this class, as they might 
have been Jed to believe that it would do harm by involving ques- 
tions of social privileges, and I was prepared to show and demonstrate 
from my personal knowledge that this would not be the case. 

Iam elad to say this has not been necessary, as the members of our 
party from the North only seem anxious to complete this final act of 
justice to a people who have suffered ages of degradation and wrong. 
‘But while I have been agreeably surprised in this respect to find how 
well this important question is understood and appreciated in that 
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section of the country, I was not pre pared To see gentlemen on this 


floor, members of the republican party, who come bore representing 


southern coustituencies, representing districts in which the colored 
people constitute a large portion of the population, have any doubt as 
to the indeed have somuch doubt that 


they have even gone so far as to vote against the reference of it to the 


visdom of passing this bill 


}! per committee, 7 

Under these cireumstances, Mr. Speaker, I have felt it my duty, 
coming as Ido from one of the extreme Southern States, w here we 
have been trying for some years the experiment of placing all of our 
on an equality in their civil rights, where we have demon- 
strated that the granting of the right of attendance in the public 
schools of the State to colored children does not destroy the useful- 
ness of our schools, to here and now euter my protest against further 
delay in the passage of this bill, and to bear witness froni personal 
knowledge, and from the history of the State of Louisiana, where 
civil rights and free schools to all of every race have been tried, and 
thoroughly tried for several years, that the granting of these rights 
does no possible harm to any class of citizens, and raises a heavy bur- 
den from 4 Jarge and important part of our people ; that the opening 
of our schools alike to all our children have in no way impaired their 
usefulness. These, sir, are facta, and cannot be too widely known, 
that colored people under the Constitution and laws of Louisiana 
have all the civil rights of other citizens, that colored children attend 
any and all the public schools of that State, and I shall show as I 
proceed that not only do white republicans and colored people ap- 
prove of this, but many of the oldest and best of the citizens of that 
State have publicly in mass meetings and addresses heartily approved 
of all the features of the civil-rights bill, including free schools to all. 
When this is demonstrated in a State like Louisiana, it seems to me 
that all the arguments against this bill fall to the ground, 

Before proceeding to this I desire to call attention tothe fact shown 
by the vote of the House May 25, on the motion made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BuT LER] to refer the bill to the 
Judiciary Committee, that of the republicans voting against doing so, 
all but one or two were from the border Southern States, and are 
natives or old residents of those States. And it has occurred to me 
that though these gentlemen may have so far accepted the rights of 
the colored people as to allow them to cast their votes for the pur- 
pose of giving them seats on this floor, with all the honor and emolu- 
ments, including the two bouquets and pine box attached thereto, 
still there must be lingering in their minds some of the old leaven of 
prejudice engendered by their early training and associations that 
prevents them from coming out frankly and granting these rights 
which they know their colored constituents so ardently desire, and 
which they must surely know, unless they are blind to the history of 
their own section for the last few years, that the colored people will 
never abuse. I know it is claimed and the excuse is made that the 
school clause of the bill will injurionsly affect the common schools of 
certain States. Well, sir, lam glad to see these gentlemen so anx- 
ious about their common schools and the education of the colored 
children ; but their anxiety in this regard is uncalled for, and seems 
to me but a poor excuse indeed for opposing the bill. 

I can to my own satisfaction only explain the secret of this action 
by believing that it is owing to the senseless and unreasoning preju- 
dice that has at all times controlled the white people of the South in 
their treatment of the colored people; that is in their treatment as 
a whole; for I admit that there are instances where there are honor- 
able exceptions to this. But, sir, whether it is this or some other 
reason that has controlled these gentlemen .in their action on this 
bill it will still remain a sad reminder to the colored people of the 
country that justice is denied them again, and by those whom their 
own votes have elevated to high positions. 

I have said that we have in the State of Louisiana tried the experi- 
ment of equal civil rights to all of our citizens, and I desire to place 
before the House the evidence not only of the friends of this measure 
there, but that also of its worst enemies, of those whom we would 
suppose would be the last to admit such a policy was wise or just, 
and who certainly would not have admitted what they have were 
they not convinced by actual trial of its results, that the granting of 
equal civil rights to all the people of a State or country is the only 
true policy to make the people contented, happy, and prosperous. 

The constitution of the State of Louisiana provides: 

Art. 13. That all persons shall enjoy equal rights and privileges upon any con- 
veyance of a public character; and all places of business or of public resort, or for 
which a license is required by either State, parish, or municipal authority, shall be 
deemed places of a public character, and shell be opened to the accommodation 


and patronage of all persons without distinction or discrimination on account of 
color. 


And further: 


Ak?. 135, That all children of this State between the ages of six and twenty-one 
shall be admitted to the public schools or other institutions of learning sustained 
or established by the State in common, without distinction of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition. 

The constitution containing the provisions above was adopted 
and ratified on the 17th and 18th days of April, 1868, by a vote of the 
people of that State, and the majority for it was over 35,000 in a 
total vote of about 103,000, 

The Legislature has provided laws for the enforcement of all the 
provisions quoted, and they have been in force for some years. It is 
true they have given rise to some litigation, and suits have been 
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decided in about all cases in favor of the colored persons aggrieved. 
Still,though the law gives them all these rights,there has been little 
efiort on the part of colored citizens to insist on all their privileges 
on common conveyances and in places of amusement and public 
resort. They seem to have preferred to let the prejudice held against 
themselves gradually die away. Though they have the entire power 
in their hands through the law to obtain all their rights, they have 
shown there a spirit of forbearance and conciliation that it is unfor- 
tunate their white brothers do not imitate. 

Though these laws in that State have not been rigidly enforced, 
still they have been in effect and enforced to some extent; and though 
a certain class of people there have made some noise, the wiser and 
better class of the white people of the State have come to recognize, 
as | will show, their justness and wisdom. And I think I can demon- 
strate to the House, from our experience there, that if we pass this 
general civil-rights bill, applying to all the citizens of all the States, 
it will in less than five years be cheerfully acquiesced in by all; 
that the class of people to be affected and benefited by it will use 
the rights it confers so moderately and judiciously that in even less 
time than that they will to a great extent disarm this senseless preju- 
dice that prevents its passage. 

If the provisions of the civil-rights laws of that State regarding 
conveyances and places of publie resort have not been so rigidly en- 
forced, that other provision in regard to the right of attendance in 
the public schools has been. And as this is the feature of the present 
bill that seems especially obnoxious to many,I am glad we can show 
such favorable results from our experience. The school law attaches 
heavy penalties to the refusal of colored children admission into any 
of the public schools; some years ago it was putin force against an 
opposition on the part of the press and white people that was very 
strong, and especially in the city of New Orleans. There the peo- 
ple were advised by the opponents of the free schools to take their 
children from them, and give the schools over tothe colored children : 
every arguinent of prejudice and hate was used to effect this, and 
with what result the report of the board of school directors of the 
city of New Orleans of as long ago as 1871 will show. In the report 
for that year made to the State board of education by Judge Henry 
C. Dibble, president of the city board, the following in regard to 
enforcement of free schools to all children of whatever color is said : 

The requirements of the school law have been faithfully observed by the board, 
aud no case has come to their knowledge of the exclusion of a pupil on account of 
race, color, or previous condition. Nor has this strict adherence to the law been 
attended by any of the unfavorable results so freely predicted, in advance of the 
honest trial of an impartial system of education. As a general thing, pupils have 
preferred to attend at schools where their associates are of their own race, but in 
the instances where, under the action of the law, schools have tosome extent become 
mixed schools, no difficulty is experienced. In one school where, under the passion - 
ate impulse of the moment, the whole number of white children was withdrawn 
because of the admission of colored pupils, they have returned to their places, and 
the school is proceeding harmoniously. 

This shows the effect of impartial schools in the city of New Orleans, 
and such was the result all over the State as is shown by the report 
of superintendents and school directors at that time. Since then, 
although there has been an occasional growl in the press, the people 
have seen the practical workings of such a system, and are satisfied, 
and instead of the schools being destroyed as it was asserted then 
they would be, just as it is now they will be in Virginia and Tennes- 
see, they have increased and prospered till to-day there is ten times 
at least the number of public schools in the State that there was 
before the passage of the law. And, sir, that State has had at the 
head of its schools as State superintendent of education since the Ist 
of January, 1873, a colored man, a gentleman in the true sense of the 
word, and one whose energy, varied accomplishments, and thorough 
education peculiarly qualify him for the duties of his position. 
Under his charge the schools ot the State are more prosperous than 
ever before, the only drawback being the want of means to place 
them on an equal footing with those of more favored communities. 
It my time would admit I would like to read to the House a, few of 
the many complimentary notices from democratic papers of this col- 
ored superintendent of education, but I will content myself by saying 
‘hat he has performed his trying duties in such a manner as to gain 
the respect and disarm the prejudice of all his political enemies. 

Now, in regard to our civil rights and school laws in that State, I 
have given the evidence of the friends of these measures. It was 
charged that the enforcement of the school law would destroy our 
schools; I have shown it has had just the opposite effect. With this 
example before their eyes how can gentlemen from the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, or Tennessee with any degree of consistency 
assert that the passage of the law will injure their public schools in 
those States? Surely the experience of Louisiana is sufficient to con- 
vince the most skeptical. But I desire to place before the House the 
evidence of a class of our citizens there who have always opposed 
these measures ; at least they did so till a year or more ago. About 
a year agoa movement for what was called the unification of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana was started in New Orleans. A committee of one 
hundred leading men of the two races were appointed to prepare res- 
olutions to be presented to a grand mass meeting called for the 15th 
of July, 1873. This committee adopted a series of resolutions and 
published them in the papers, over their signatures and those of sev- 
eral thousand of the wealthiest merchants, bankers, and others o 
that city, indorsing the sentiments of the resolutions in the call for 
the mass meeting. 
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I quote at some length from these resolutions, and ask the careful 
attention of the House to their hearty indorsement of all civil rights 
to colored citizens. They are as follows: 

Resolved, That henceforward we dedicate ourselves to the 
people. 

Resolved, That by “our people” we mean all men, of whatever race, color, or re- 
livion, who are citizens of Louisiana, and who are willing to work for her prosperity. 


i 


Resolved, That we shall advocate by speech and pen and deed the equal and im 
partial exercise by every citizen of Louisiana of every civil and 
guaranteed by the Constitution and laws of the United States and | 
honor, brotherhood, and fair-dealing. 

Resolved, That we shall maintain and advocate the right of every citizen of Louisi 
ana, and of every citizen of the United States, to frequent at will all places of pub- 
lic resort, and to travel at will on all vehicles of public conveyance upon terms of 
perfect equality with any and every other citizen; and we pledge ourselves, so far 
as our influence, counsel, and example may go, to make this right a live and prac- 
tical right; and that there may be no misunderstanding of our views on this point— 

First. We shall recommend to the proprietors of all places of licensed public re- 
sort in the State of Louisiana the opening of said places to the patronage of both 
races inhabiting our State. 

Second. And we shall further recommend that all railroads, steamboats, steam- 
ships, and other — conveyances pursue the same policy. 

Third, We shall further recommend that our banks, insurance offices, and other 
public corporations recognize and concede to our colored fellow-citizens, where they 
are stockholders in such institutions, the right of being represented in the diree- 
tion thereof. 

Fourth. We shall further recommend that hereafter no distinction shall exist 
among citizens of Louisiana in any of our public schools, or State institutions of 
education. or in any other public institutions supported by the State, city 
ishes. * * * * a 

Fifth. That we pledge our honor and good faith to exercise our moral influence, 
both through personal advice and personal example, to bring about the rapid re- 
moval of all prejudices heretofore existing against the colored citizens of Louisiana, 
in order that they may hereafter enjoy all the rights belonging to citizens of the 
United States. 


unification of our 
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ry the laws of 
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G. T. BEAUREGARD, Chairman. 
JAMES I. DAY, 
I. N. MARKS, 
GEORGE Y. KELSO, 
Dr. L. C. ROUDANEZ, 
AUG. BOHN, 
C. C. ANTOINE, 
ARISTIDE MARY, 
CHAS. B. THOMPSON, 
W. M. RANDOLPH, 
; Committee on Resolutions. 

As I said, the sentiments of these resolutions were indorsed by the 
signers of the call for the mass meeting. The meeting was held, and 
was probably the largest gathering of the kind ever held in that city. 
Speeches were made by orators of both races, and the resolutions 
quoted from were unanimously adopted. 

If I am asked what did all this amount to, and what, if any, has 
been the result of resolutions and meetings, I answer as yet but little ; 
for unfortunately the politicians got control of the move, and two 
years before an election talked of a new party called the unification 
party, and began to show their reason for their zeal so plainly, that 
the whole thing has dropped out of sight. In my opinion, however, 
that move will be productive ultimately of much good to the State. 
But this result at least we have, that in a State where civil rights 
and free schools had been tried for years they have been indorsed by 
a large number of the wisest and best of the old democratic party. 
And that this was done in good faith by them I quote from an address 
to the people of the State by General G. T. Beauregard, chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, dated New Orleans, July 1, 1573. General 
Beauregard had been censured for his course in this matter, and his 
address is his vindication. 

Much weight I find, Mr. Speaker, has been attached to the utter- 
ances on this floor of former leaders, whether civil or military, of the 
Southern States; and I ask for these opinions of one of the foremost 
of the military leaders of the South due consideration. 

General Beauregard, in the portion of his address I quote, says: 

We are bound to give this great experiment of republican self-government, on the 
basis of impartial suffrage, a fair trial, and as long as we assume a position antago- 
nistic in principle to his rights and thereby drive the colored man into opposition 


to us, if harm results we must lay the blame upon ourselves rather than on the sys- 
tem. 

I am persuaded that the natural relation between the white and colored people is 
that of friendship. Iam persuaded that their interests are identical; that their 
destines in this State, where the two races are equally divided, are linked together ; 
and that there is no prosperity for Louisiana which must not be the result of their 
co-operation. 

I am equally convinced that the evils anticipated by some from the practical en- 
forcement of equal rights are mostly imaginary, and that the relations of the races 
in the exercise of these rights will speedily adjust themselves to the satisfaction of 
all. 

I take it that nothing but malice or stupidity could find anything either in the 
letter or spirit of the unification resolutions which contemplates any interference 
or dictation in the private social relations of the people. These lie entirely out- 
side the domain of fegislation and politics. It would not be denied that in travel- 
ing and at places of public resort we often share these privileges in common with 
thieves, prostitutes, gamblers, and others who have worse sins to answer for than 
the accident of color; but no one ever supposed that we thereby assented to the 
social equality of these people with ourselves. I therefore say that participation 
in these public privileges involves no question of social equality. By the enjoy- 
ment in common of these privileges neither whites nor blacks assert or assent 
to social equality either with each other or even between individuals of the same 
race. 

I have not proposed to myself any advantages from the resolutions referredto. IT 
do not seek or desire office or emoluments. I have in view but the restoration of 
Louisiana to the place of honor from which she has fallen. 


No one, Mr. Speaker, who reads these words can doubt the sincerity 
of the man who wrote them. And I have quoted somewhat at length, 
because in my opinion, coming from one who has seen civil rights 
practically tested, and who has the reputation of the writer, they are 
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the most conclusive arguments that could be made. And I especially 
commend to the democratic members of this House from the Southern 
States these words of wisdom. 

They complain that their States have been ruined by negro and 


carpet-bag rule; that ruin, poverty, and despair stare them ih the 
face. If all this is true, why do they not even at this late 


hall 


day secure 
the lasting gratitude of the colored pe ople of their States by votin y 
for this bill, by throwing aside their prejudice, and taking the step 
toward the colored people now which if they had taken in 1866 and 
1x67, by giving tothose people fully and freely all the rights of free 
citizens of the country, they would have secured their contidence and 
co-operation and could have fermed such State governments as they 
desired. But no; hey stood aloof from the colored people then, and 
now, when this last act of justice is to be done, we find them voting 
solidly against them. I admit, sir, they have the right to do this; 
they must vote as their consciences dictate, but after steadily oppos- 
ing every measure proposed, either here or by their State govern- 
ments, for the advancement of the colored people, they should at least 
have more pride than to stand up here and complain of colored peo- 
ple because they elect local officers in the Southern States and mem- 
bers here to seats on this tloor who will vote to grant them what is 
justly due them—the full rights of citizenship of our country. 

And this is the most unfortunate feature connected with the Sonth- 
ern States, that the white people, natives there, have persistently op- 
posed every move to improve the condition and advance the interests 
of the colored people. They endeavored after the close of the war to 
reduce them to a condition of serfdom in some States by what were 
called black laws. They opposed their enfranchisement and their 
education, and now they oppose granting to them equal civil rights, 
and they threaten in some of those States where they are in power that 
if it isdone they will refuse to appropriate money to continue the pub- 
lic schools. I say that this is the most unfortunate feature connected 
with the various troubles in the Southern States for how can there 
be good feeling, peace, and prosperity when one portion of the people 
array themselves solidly against granting to the other portion rights 
that they are entitled to. Where will be the end to contention and 
bad feeling should this continue? For the longer the colored people are 
denied these rights the stronger will be their feeling against those 
who deny them. It is only by a true unification of all the people of 
the South that those States will again become prosperous. You have 
granted to the late slaves in those States equal political rights with 
their former masters. You must now grant them equal civil rights. 
You cannot make a man part free. All shackles must be removed. Far 
better would it be if this were to be freely and generously done by 
the white citizens of those States; if these rights were to be generously 
guaranteed in the manner proposed by the resolutions | have quoted 
from. Then, indeed, would the colored people, always retaining their 
respect and love for their old owners, give them back the contidence 
they have lost by their denial of other rights to them. 

But if this is not done—and from the sentiments expressed here by 
the special representatives of the white people of the South it is not 
likely to be done soon—then the General Government through Con- 
gress should act promptly and pass this bill. There is no reason 
whatever in my opinion for further delay. The law will rarely need 
to be enforced by the courts; the passage of it alone will go far to 
make the enforcement of it unnecessary. It will be aequiesced in, 
and very soon, by all. As to the threat in regard to the school clause 
that we will destroy the schools of some of the States, I have only to 
say that it is rather late in the day to be making threats of any kind, 
and we are all tired of these continual threats of whet will be done 
if we do not quit legislating to protect our citizens in their rights. 
But there is no danger whatever that these threats will ever be car- 
ried into effect, or if they are, if the Legislature of Virginia or of 
Tennessee should fail to appropriate for one year, they would find 
their people were wiser than they were, and it would not be repeated. 
But should the worst come, should the schools fall, let them fall, but 
let justice be done. 

I had not intended, Mr. Speaker, to detain the House longer than 
to show some of the practical workings of the civil-rights bill in my 
own State, and I think the illustration I have given of its effect 
should be sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind. This whole sub 
ject has been so thoroughly discussed by gentlemen on this floor and 
by the Senate, that there is little or nothing that is new to be said. 
And Lonly wish in conclusion to call the attention of members who 
live in the North to the actual condition and hardships the denial of 
these rights imposes on the colored people, and especially in those States 
| where they are in large numbers or even a majority. When you 

come to consider that in a State like Louisiana, where nearly or quite 
| one-half of the people are colored, and that this proportion of the 

population when they leave their homes to travel either on business 
| or pleasure are denied the rights in cars or other public conveyances 

of having clean and suitableaccommodations; that no matter how re 
fined or weil educated or wealthy or respectable they are, they are to 
be served with second-class or even worse accommodations, though re- 
quired to pay the same amount for them; and then when you con 
sider that there are nearly five millions of our people, equal in all thei 
other rights in the country, who have to bear these hardships, you 
can begin to realize the necessity of some remedy. I have mentioned 
public conveyances, because it comes nearer to any one’s mind to real- 
ize what it is to travel without the comforts of sleeping or other first- 
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‘, Hi class cara, orto be stowed away in what is called the “texas” of a| ple to be benetited by this bill, how they have suffered patiently 
by i steamboat, and be supplied with insufficient or bad food. The denial | through centuries of wrong and oppression, till at last the light of a 
i ; of other rights provided for in this bill works equal hardship and | glorious freedom has dawned on their eyes; till they see themselves 
bh ia equally unjust. But let us consider what kind of people these | at once as it were delivered, with their wives and little ones, from the 
| often are who are treated in this manner. In the State of Louisiana, | oppression and shadow of death of a cruel slavery, and placed before 
it and especially in the city of New Orleans, there was, even before the | the world as citizens of this great and now free country. 
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war, a large population of colored people who had always been free, 
and who had, in many instances, become very wealthy, and I am told 
that te-day one of the largest property-owners in that city is a man 
of this class. These people were and are well educated, often in the 
schools of France; are as refined, intelligent, and respectable as any 
people there or elsewhere. Then many of those who were always 

laves have educated themselves by hard study at night or between 
the hoursof their work, are schooling their children, are saving their 
money and buying themselves homes, and have, in some cases, become 
quite wealthy. They are as respectable, well-behaved, and useful 
citizens as can be, are living on good terms with their white neigh- 
bors, and are treated well and respected by them. 

And, again, through the operation of your reconstruction laws they 
have become citizens and ofticers in the land. 
State, a lieutenant-governor, or senator, or other high officer, who 
may have, as hal the late Governor Dunn—and as has our present 
licutenant-governor, the respect of all people, white and black—de- 
nied the right to ride in a decent car or in a comfortable room on a 
boat; or they may be officers of your own, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, against whom these discrimina- 
tious are enforced. I have in mind now a collector of internal rev- 
enue, a colored man, who served the Government faithfully for over 
three years, who collected millions of revenue, but who when he went 
to the city of New Orleans to deposit your money with the proper 
officer there could not have the accommodations on a boat accorded 
to the lowest white man. J take it, sir, that no one will claim it is 
right to deny people like these the conunon rights of comfort and 
convenience when they pay their money for them. But you cannot 
draw any line here nor elsewhere; all must be treated alike. 

Let us look at the consistency, or rather at the want of consistency, 
in such a course ; and we see it demonstrated every day before our eyes 
on this floor, The colored man is made free ; he is made a citizen of the 
country, with all the political rights and privileges attached thereto; 
he is given high official position; he takes his seat here on this tloor 
andin the Senate of the United States. He is in every respect here our 
equal, His vote counts for so much, and his voice is listened to with 
the same attention as others. But when he goes out of this Hall he 
may be and is denied the most common rights and privileges. And 
if comes even nearer to him, Mr. Speaker. His wife and his daugh- 
ters are as dear to him as our own to us; they may be as sensitive 
and refined, but when he travels to his home from here he is not al- 
lowed to.take them into a comfortable car; he cannot take them to 
a comfortable hotel; they must be shuffled into a box-ear. Should 
ihey come into a strange town or city at night, they have no place to 
lay their heads, This is consistency witha vengeance! Is it possi- 
ble that members on this tloor, knowing all this to be true,can look 
their colored fellow-members in the face and vote ayainst this bill? 
Are they prepared to leave the rights and privileges of American citi- 
zenship so low? Arethey prepared to deal out this kind of justice to 
nearly five millions of our people? 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that this is an age of progress; and truly it 
is. The rapid and easy means of communication between different 
parts of our country, and from ours to older countries of the world, 
have revolutionized thought and sentiment, time and distance. From 
the nations of the Old World, almost or totally unknown to our 
fathers, have come to us their people asking to be instructed in the, 
to them, wonderful results of our civilization. 

| recall to the House a scene in this Chamber but a year or two ago. 
An embassy from the empire of Japan was visiting this the capital 
of our country, to cement by further treaty the friendly relations be- 
tween the two nations, and to be instructed by us in the knowledge 
of the arts and sciences of our civilization. They were received in 
this Hall by the Congress of the United States, They entered, and 
after words of welcome toour shores from the Speaker of this House, 
the leader of the embassy, one high in office in their own land, re- 
sponded in a peculiar chant, which was afterward interpreted to those 
of'us assembled here. The scene was very impressive. It was the 
Old World clasping hands withthe New. They asked to be instructed 
in many of our arts, and to have the privilege of employing teachers 
from among our wise men to go with them to their own country to 
give this instruetion. They also asked that some of their young peo- 
ple be admitted into our schools and colleges. All this was granted, 
and it is well it should be so. 

They were received as guests into our best hotels, they were fur- 
nished the best of accommodations in traveling, they were feted 
and feasted by our high dignitaries, and yet they were not white 
people; they did not speak our language, they did not dress or appear 
as our people do, they did not worship the same God we do. Still, for 
all this, our prejudice in this case did not cause us to deny to these 
people those rights which we daily deny to millions of our own citi- 
zens, Matives of our own soil, speaking our own language, worshiping 
with us the same God, and many of whom are by far superior in every 
respect to these strangers, 

Then, sir, let us throw aside this foolish prejudice, and be just and 
luupartial to a! our people. Let us remember the history of the peo- 
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Let us remember, too, sir, if we are Christians, that God is just; 
that we paid the penalty for holding a people for years in a crucl bond- 
age with the lives of hundreds of thousands of our bravest and best. 
Let us, then, remove from them every vestige or trace of their wrongs ; 
let us atone in full for all they have suffered ; let us as a nation be 
fair and just to all our people, or else divine Providence will again 
chasten us in wrath. 





Arbitration. 


SPEECH OF HON. TH. B. SMITH, 
OF NEW YORK, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 17, 1874, 


On the resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, requesting the 
treaty-making power of the Government to incorporate a provision in future 
treaties that war shall not be declared by either of the contracting parties against 
the other until an effort shall have been tirst made to settle the alleged cause of 
offense by impartial arbitration. 


Mr. SMITH, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offered the resolution, 
which was referred to the committee, to redeem a promise made while 
I was abroad last summer to some distinguished friends of inter- 
national arbitration that I would endeavor to have some expression 
of this House which should fitly interpret what I knew to be the 
sentiment of the American heart. The action of the Italian Chamber 
of Deputics in November last, in adopting a request to the King of 
Italy identical in terms withthe resolution which I offered, was largely 
due to the influence of Count Sclopis, clarum et venerabile nomen. The 
action in the British Parliament in July last, though differing in 
terms from this resolution, was a most emphatic commitment of the 
English Commons to the substitution of peaceful arbitration for the 
settlement of national differences in place of the barbarism of war. 
The question in hand is, Shall the American Congress make no re- 
sponse to this timely action? Shall the battle-scarred nations of 
Europe stretch out to us in a new brotherhood of peace an ungrasped 
hand ? 

The stars shoot good fortunes in fair junctions, 
And tell us, ‘*‘ Now’s the time!” 

In my own judgment, an international Congress is unattainable for 
a generation, perhaps for acentury to come. Hostile nations will nor 
in this age submit their differences to the arbitrament of a tribunal 
not chosen by themselves at the time and not known to be impartial 
in the exigency. 

An international code will be found, I fear, a work of magnitude 
so stupendous that it can never be settled by treaty, bnt must grow 
up by precedents, slowly and during the centuries, like the com- 
mon law. If once written, will not quarrels arise over its construc- 
tion and will it not even breed disputes, like the English statute of 
frauds? 

But this resolution aims at what is practicable; impossible of mis- 
chief; the first step to be taken; the duty of the hour. In my hum- 
ble judgment it practically reaches the results to be hoped for in an 
international code and an international Congress. The effect of such 
a provision in treaties will inevitably be, that before war is declared 
some negotiation will ensue, and when negotiation begins the dan- 
ger of war is past. 

Since this resolution was offered I have been told by gentlemen 
upon this floor that it is unnecessary; that the moral effect of the 
Geneva arbitration prevents the possibility of war without an attempt 
at arbitration. Mr. Speaker, in the history of the civilized world war 
has been averted twenty-five times by international arbitration. Per- 
haps there has been no instance of arbitration so conspicuous as the 
arbitration at Geneva; perhaps none which has so profoundly im- 
pressed the world. But these numerous examples have gone for noth- 
ing, because no way was found to utilize them, or practically to bring 
them into precedent. 

Shall the moral effect of the successful result of the Geneva tribunal 
be broken by some act of war in a reckless hour of national anger? 
Shall the ripe fruit it has borne for humanity perish unplucked ? 
There is a tide in the affairs of nations as of men. The hour is su- 
preme. I speak for Christian civilization, for the threatened, trem- 
bling hope of the world, when I entreat you, with no commitment 
which can possibly embarrass you in the declaration of any necessary 
war, to save what you have already won for humanity. You will then 
have recognized the progress of the race. War will not cease at once, 
but it will be the last, not the first resort. 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease, 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

We hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
Peace! Peace! 
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Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN J. DAVIS, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 19, 1574, 
On the bill to protect all citizens in their civil and legal rights 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I have no set speech to intliet upon the | 
House, and shall trespass on its patience but a few moments to enter 
a simple protest against the passage of what is known as the “ civil- 
rights bill.” This bill has been discussed sufficiently already to ac- 
quaint the country with its obnoxious character, and to excite in- | 
quiry into its pernicious tendencies. Aside from its uncenstitution- | 
ality, it is objectionable and repulsive because it seeks to accomplish 
by legislation what reason, sound policy, and the natural instincts of 
the white race forbid. No written law, however constitutional, can 
efface or obliterate those distinctions and differences between the 
races Which nature has created; nor will any law cause the Anglo- 
Saxon to recognize the equality this bill seeks to enforce. 

The white man and the negro are distinct races, created ditfer- 
ently by an all-wise Being for reasons which are inscrutable to us and 
beyond our capacity to comprehend. In their mental and physical 
constitutions they are unlike each other, and as “the Ethiopian can- 
not change his skin, nor the leopard his spots,” your legislation can- 
not change humanity and bring together into the close relations con- 
templated by this bill what God has put asunder. This feeble attempt 
to evade nature’s law and crush out by legislation prejudices im- 
planted by Deity in the breast of the white man, can only result in 
injury to both white as well as black. Each race is chosen for a par- 
ticular plane of action, distinct from the other, though perhaps tend- 
ing ultimately to the same end, and as long as you permit it to move 
in its separate sphere untrammeled by laws contrived to change what 
is irreversible the races will accomplish the design of Providence in 
their creation. 

I cherish no prejudices against the colored race on account of their 
dark hue; nor would I place obstacles in the way of their advance- 
ment in morals, religion, and education, apart from the white race. 
In their own way and in their appointed sphere, I bid them God- 
speed. But when I am asked to sanction a measure that compels my 
own race to stifle those prejudices which are involuntary, and spring 
from no false sentiment or defective education, and submit to asso- 
ciations against which their highest instincts revolt, I must be ex- 
cused from lending it my countenance and support. As between the 
white and the colored race there is no neutral ground for me to occupy. 
I believe in the superiority of my own race over every other, and 
when it is attempted to degrade it by a forced equality and an invol- 
untary association with an inferior race, be it red, brown, or black, I 
shall protest against the impious and wicked act. 

The passage of this bill will arouse the very prejudices it is your 
purpose to crush ont, if possible, and render tenfold more intense 
that feeling of antipathy which, in the not distant future, must end 
in a conflict of races, fatal to one and brutalizing to the other in the 
spirit of hate it will engender. If it is the interests of the colored 
race you would promote, pause before you enact a measure that will 
destroy the instrumentalities already devised to ameliorate their con- 
dition and elevate them in the scale of mental and moral improve- 
ment. Pass tihis measure and you strike a fatal blow at the free- 
school system of the South and in the border States. You ent your 
wards off from the lights of knowledge and seal up the fountain a 
generous people, their truest friends, have provided for their ad- 
vancement. Besides thus injuring them, you close the avenues of 
learning to the sons and danghters of the poor who cannot purchase 
exemption from the evils of this act, and bestow upon them as the 
memento of your folly the curse of ignorance. In their behalf I pro- 
test against it. 

But, passing from this view of the subject, I oppose the measure 
because it is an exercise of power unwarranted by the Constitution 
and destructive of the whole theory on which the Federal Govern- 
ment is founded. From whence do you get your power to enact such 
laws? Where is the grant which confers it? In what article of the 
Constitution is it found? When did the States delegate to the Fed- 
eral Government the right to exercise the powers assumed in this 
bill?) The States made the Federal Government, it did not make them. 
They delegated to it certain specified and detined powers, and reserved 
to themselves all not delegated. If the power claimed was not del- 
egated it remains with the States, and you dare not exercise it with- 
out committing a usurpation which would render your action null and 
void. You find no such power delegated in the Constitution either 
expressly or by implication, nor is its exercise a necessary incident of 
any power granted. It is an assumption, and an assumption of the 
most dangerous character, as it establishes a precedent for further 
innovations and aggressions upon the rights of the States. The insti- 
tutions and subjects you seek to regulate and control by the bill are 
all under the control of the States, solely and absolutely. To the 
Federal Government they never delegated any power over them, and 
it they are wise and jealous of maintaining that system of govern- 
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ment which makes the Union a blessing and not a curse to them, they 
will never cease to protest against this act of political robbery. If 
you may regulate the relation of the races in schools, churches, thea 
ters, hotels, places of public amusement, cemeteries, &c.; if you may 
dictate to the States their policy in this respect and enforce obedien: e 
to your mandates, you must admit that the Government established 
by the Constitution as it came from the hands of its framers no longer 
exists. The omnipotent arm of the “new nation,” born of a war pros- 
ecuted to preserve the Federal Republic, blots out States and converts 
them into petty provinces at its pleasure. 

I do not believe the transformation this bill assumes has taken 
place, nor can it until you boldly proclaim that the Constitution as 
it was written is no longer the supreme, fundamental law for your 
government. I knowin practice it Is treated as obsolete, as no loner r 
of binding authority, but it still remains the written law, with its 
specifications and restrictions, to remind you that your powers are 
limited, and cannot be stretched by an unlimited power of construe 
tion to suit the interests of a predominant sect or party, 


by 
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Under re 
peated encroachments upon its provisions, the fabric of government 


is silently but surely crumbling and tottering to its fall. Upon its 
ruins is being raised a colossal structure, magniticent in its propor- 
tions, dazzling in its patronage, bespangled with the armorial ensigns 
of despotism, and altogether unlike the simple republican Govern 
ment bequeathed to us by the men who framed the Constitution, Is 
there not just reason to fear that while retaining the form we are 
losing the substance of free government ? 

A constitution made up of balanced powers must ever be a critical thing. * * * 
Being once settled upon some compact, tacit or expressed, there is no power exist 
ing of force to alter it without the breach of the covenant or consent of all the 
parties. 

Shall not a halt be called, and that pernicious species of construe 
tion, Which enlarges the powers of the Federal Government to the 
destruction of the whole system, be excluded and forever abandoned ? 
Let us preserve religiously the Constitution, which forms the key-stone 
that binds together the well-constructed arch of the Union, and in so 
doing we shall secure good government and liberty to all. 


Charges of Bigamy against the Delegate from Utah. 


x Y Y Ty 
SPEECH OF HON. J. W. ROBINSON, 
OF OHIO, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

June 19, 1874, 

On the charges of bigamy against the Delegate from Utah. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I did not propose to say 
anything upon the charge of bigamy preferred against the Delegate 
from Utah, and I would not now but that this matter being referred 
to the Committee on Elections, of which I am a member, the com 
mittee, after the evidence was closed and the parties had submitted 
the case, decided contrary to my wish to postpone its decision and 
report until the next session. Neither would I feel at liberty to do 
so now if there remained any substantial dispute as to the facts of 
the case. The real difference of opinion relates to the proper action 
to be taken by the House; conceding the charge to be true; there 
fore in self-defense I give my views in a general way, rather as an 

explanation than as an arguinent in the case. 

The Delegate is a teacher, high in office in the Mormon Church, 80 
called, and not only believes in the doetrine of polygamy, but is a 
practical polygamist, living with four wives in one family, the last 
one of whom he married in 1865, being three years after the enact- 
ment of the law of Congress prohibiting bigamy in the Territories of 
the United States. A majority of the inhabitants of the Territory of 
Utah believe in the same doctrine, and the evidence shows that they 
well knew that the Delegate was a practical polygamist when they 
voted for him. Heretofore that people have sent as their Delegate a 
Mormon who, while a polygamist in faith, was not such in practice, 
and now for the first time it has taken the aggressive, and having by 
unfriendly legislation in the Territory prevented the enforcement of 
the law against bigamy, now takes an advance step, and undertakes 
to test the temper of the House and country by presenting the issue 
fairly to us whether the law shall be respected or repealed. 

Well might the House admit Hooper to his seat as a Delegate, 
though a polygamist in belief, for the reason that the law takes no 
cognizance of opinions, but operates upon the aets and conduet of 
men. ; 

I have ne-personal contest with the Delegate from Utah as an indi- 
vidual, but consider the question from a mnach higher stand-point. 
If he stood*here charged with the crime of bigamy, living with fom 
wivesina clandestine manner, without justifying the act, if would be 
agrave offense against decency, and the Honse might, in My judg- 
ment, censure or exclude him from the House as a means of purifica- 
tion; but the case presented, it seems to me, is infinitely higher in 
importance. In the one case it would be the private seandal of a 
single person whom we might or might not tolerate as the judgment 
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{} rritory, it is trifling to visit punishment on the poor 
ling him from his seat. Tanswerthat it is no fault 
Government that law is not enforced; but 
an aggravation of the crime and the injury that 
the people there have In en able, by territorial legislation, Lo defeat 
the f the law, and that fact furnishes an unanswerable 
reason Why this House should maintain its dignity and respect for 
law by repelling the defiance of the Delegate and his people in this 
matter, Itmakes it impossible for us to surrender the issue without 
elf-degradation and the humiliation of the country. I will not stop 
to answer other objections which I have heard, but may when the report 
shall be made take the opportunity to discuss the matter more fully, 
having now defined my position in the premises which I felt bound 
to do in view of all the surroundings of the case. 
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The Republican Party. 


SPEECIL OF TON, W. 8. HERNDON, 


OF TEXAS, 


IN TUE ITloUSK OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 19, 1874, 


On the republican party, its objects secured, its miasi { 


m ended, its statesmanship 
exhausted, and its incapacity for future success. 

Mr. HERNDON, Mr. Speaker, we have raached a period in the 
history of the political parties of this country that is both interesting 
and instructive. We should pause for a moment, analyze their con- 
stituent elements, and determine if possible their value to the country 
in future, Unmistakable evidence everywhere indicates that a great 
change is demanded and must soon come. The ties of old organiza- 
tions are giving away; the party lash has lost its force; the battle- 
cry of “rebellion” and “ treason” is drowned amid the shouts of the 
multitude for more honest government. Everywhere discontent, 
discord, and distrust are seen and painfully felt. No State or Terri- 
tory of the Union but has its grievance. In the Army and Navy, on 
land and sea, the banker and merchant, the farmer and manufacturer, 
the laborer and professional man, and even the corporations, from one 
end of the country to the other, are sending up a wailof distress which 
weakens public contidence and threatens to sweep over the land like 
a wave of ruin. Politicians are changing front and putting their 
houses in order to meet the impending storm. This day finds no class 
of the American people contented and happy. But the most unhappy 
class among them all is the professional ottice-holder. He trembles 
for the future, The uncertainty of the present is great, but that of 
the future is much greater for him. The wrath of an outraged and 
offended people is without merey. Why should the oftice-holder dread 
the future? The faithful steward fears not the day of reckoning. It 
is only the slothful and wicked servant that dreads the master’s 
coming, 

Sir, who is responsible for the present condition of the country ? 
The republican party took complete control of this great country in 
1°60. It was then the richest, freest, and most noble heritage of 
earth. Possessing thirty millions of freemen, sixteen billions of 
wealth, with but a nominal national, State, and municipal debt, at 
peace with all the world, a noble army, a navy but second among 
the nations of earth, and with aspirations that opened up the most 
brilliant career, what achievements might we not have attained un- 
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der wise statemanship! But this party being sectional in its strength 
was also limited in its statesmanship, never comprehending the un 
derlying causes that div It began with one single 

purpose, many other designs were planned and well 
tood. The South had reason to dread a sectional party, and 
d contiict and save slavery and the principles of the Constity 
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atof self-preservation, the withdrawing from the Union. Th 
was deemed suflicient cause for war. 


fhe republican party declared 


|} the union of the States paramount, and used force to maintain its 


integrity. two sections were plunged into civil war. 
is party held that the sole object of the war was to maintain the 
verity of the Union, and that it was to preserve the life of the Re 
public as well as for the good of the States themselves. 


Lhe freedom of the negro became the second issue that entered into 
test in 1°63. The negro was the immediate inflammatory 


the cor 


| cause of the war, but because the Constitution guaranteed the right 


of property in him, it was not one of the open and avowed issues at the 


| commencement of hostilities. 
Upon these issues the war raged with unexampled fury until it 
finallv ended in defeat for the South and victory for the North. 


And these two issues, the right of a State to secede from the Union at 
will and the right of slavery were forever settled before that tribu- 
nal where embattled hosts are the advocates and the Almighty is the 


judge. 


What had this party accomplished up to the close of the war? 
These two issues had been settled by arms, and these were the two 
distinct and avowed objects of the war. One was the real and leading 
object, the integrity of the Union; the freedom of the negro was 
merely a war measure, and avowed late as January, 1863. Had the 
sovereignty of the States been destroyed, or had the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government been changed? Let us examine this closely 
The States of the South in withdrawing from the Union did not seek 
to destroy the Union for those States that desired it, or to overthrow 
their governments; nor did their acts have that effect. The union of 
all the States, except those that seceded, remained perfect. Nay, those 
States themselves denied that secession existed at all as a right, or 
that it was essential to the sovereignty of a State. Those States 
surely had lost nothing of that sovereignty which they had always 
separately claimed. And had the Southern States lost any real, sub- 
stantial power or attribute of sovereignty necessary for their normal 
existence and the exercise of their proper functions ? 

Up to this period, then, it was settled that the Southern States 
should never again exercise that dangerous power which the other 
States of the Union maintained of right did not exist in them as an 
attribute of sovereignty. The denial of the right of property in man 
was an infringement of the constitutions of the Southern States and 
General Government, and to this extent limited both forms of gov- 
ernment in their power over this question. It did not have the effect 
of enlarging one at theexpense of the other, but of taking from both, 
for both the Federal and State constitutions had previously to these 
changes authorized it. When peace was announced in 1865 the States 
of the Union, all alike, North and South, in the letter of their organic 
law and sovereign power were unchanged. It remained for the civic 
methods of peace to be applied. Now the war was ended; the surg- 
ing billows of contending hosts had died away amid the groans of de- 
feat for the one and the shouts of victory for the other. The people 
of the South laid down their arms in good faith and have kept their 
pledge till now. There is no example in history like it. No people 
of earth so perfectly kept faith. Not a single revolt among ten mil- 
lions of people. 

But turn your eyes to England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Sicily, 
and the kingdoms of the East, or to the provinces of South America ; 
everywhere sudden upheavels and terrible retaliations by the con- 
quered followed their defeats, But there isa reason for this; there is 
no example in history that illustrates the peaceful and perfect ac- 
quiescence in the result of the war, because no war was like this one, 
no people like the southern people. The armies of the South were 
fighting for peace, to be let alone, for separate existence, for the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. When overpowered, and the two objects 
of the war were lost, they had the assurance that the party which 
had conducted the war would be satisfied, that they did not mean 
copquest, but integrity of the Union. But here commenced the double 
dealing, that crafty, cunning inquisitorial work that has laid waste 
that portion of the South that escaped the ravages of war. It was 
now assumed by this party that the fruits of victory must be saved 
by legislation; that the negro was set free by arms, but the act must 
be sanctioned by law; so the thirteenth amendment gave him free- 
dom, the fourteenth made him a citizen, and the fifteenth gave him 
the right of franchise in quick succession. Thus without preparation 
or training the negro was elevated in three years by law to a position 
that it had taken centuries of toil and sacrifice to bring the white 
man. The necessity of these amendments entered largely into the 
contests for power, and they were claimed as issues resulting from 
the war, and therefore within the scope of the grand purposes of this 
party. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to direct special attention to the effect that 
these amendments had upon the sovereignty of the States. I said 
that the war itself settled but two questions, the right of a State to 
secede at will, and the question of slavery, nothing more, and that 
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the attributes of sovereignty as to the former question were let+ un 
impaired, according to the views of all the Northern States and those 
of the General Government then controlled by these 
latter question added nothing to but took away an attribute 
ereignty from both the Federal and State governments, serving all 
precisely alike as to the future exercise of this power. The tinancial 
effect was quite different; it fell like a thunder-bolt upon the South 
and crashed like it, while the North escaped calamity. The three 
amendments enlarged the sovereign powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment and diminished those of the States. <All the powers conferred 
by these amendments upon the General Government were taken from 
the States, were derived from them, and the States restrained from 
their future use. What the Federal Government gained in power or 
sovereignty by them the States lost. Butit surely was not intended 
by the majority of the people of the States themselves to emasculate 
their ownstrength. To destroy the sovereign States with their miss 
of rights and powers would be to destroy the federal idea of govern- 
ment itself, 

The true federal idea of this Government is that it is composed of 
free and independent commonwealths, independent of each other 
and free from the superintendence of the General Government in their 
local affairs. Local State governinents existed before the Federal 
Government ; before our Constitution they were independent of and 
superior to it, were in no way dependent upon it for existence. The 


States. and 


federative system was but a bond of union among these free States. | 


This is the rock upon which the whole system is founded ; 
this, and your noble structure fails) You may still have a govern- 
ment, but it will not be a federal government. It may 
tralized consolidated form, or it may be an aristocratic form, but 
certainly not a free representative government. Onur Constitution is 
but the evidence of the existence of these free and separate States 
acting in concert for certein defined purposes. 

All forms of government possess a greater or less degree of politi- 
cal power. 
government is distributed, the greater will be the strength of the 
government. The great office of the Constitution is to distribute, 
utilize, and direct this power. And it rises in dignity, wisdom, and 


dest roy 


be a cen- 


ing, and limiting the political powers confided to it. The amend- 
ments themselves have trenched upon the sovereignty of allthe States, 
but not destroyed that sovereignty. Fairly construed, they are not 
sufliciently comprehensive to embrace all the sovereign powers and 
attributes heretofore exercised and possessed by the several States. 
They were never intended to destroy anything but slavery. They 
could only be remedial, for the true office of the amending power of the 
Constitution is strictly remedial in its nature. The States do exist 
in their sovereign power, possessing not all the attributes they did 
prior to their adoption, but sufficient to maintain the grand object of 
their creation, to foster and maintain local self-government. 

And here is the greatest crime of the republican party, the teach- 
ing of the doctrine that the States as such have no rights that they 
are required to respect and that they do not possess sovereignty at 
wl. Tohave taught such doctrines was evil, but to put them into 
practice has provenacalamity. Openly proclaiming these ideas, they 
enacted a series of reconstruction laws, claiming that these were 
sanctioned under the war powers of the Government and the last 
amendments to the Constitution. Here was a fatal step toward 
wnarchy in the States to be reconstructed and consolidation in the 
States not so affected. To recite the devastation, waste, and wide- 
spread ruin produced in the South by this proscriptive and oppressive 
legislation would require a volume. It has been the constant theme 
in and out of Congress for years, until not only our own people are 
familiar with its frightful details, but other countries are beginning 
to inquire if these things can be possible in a free country. 
States at the close of the war were either in the Union or out of it, 
and certain rights attached accordingly. This party, for the purpose 
of retaining power, declared either way as it served their plans. 

It was not contemplated at the commencement or during the war 
to make a conquest of these States, but the oft-declared object was 
to restore them to their true relations in the Union as equals. They 
were not to be despoiled of their rights, powers, or property, nor were 
their citizens to be oppressed with unjust and proscriptive laws. Yet 
all this and much more was done. These acts were performed during 
profound peace, long after the war had ended, and wholly without 
the warrant of the Constitution. It could only be done by the aid of 
the Army, the combination of the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the Government. Here was the ground-work of this terri- 
ble and most wanton disregard of all law, both human and divine, 
that has characterized the agents of this party in the South; and this 
disease of corruption that seized upon the officials of this party 
South has gradually spread its poison until the whole party has become 
affected. There is one profound truth this party has failed to learn, 
that “in the character of a nation inconsistency is impossible.” In 
the moral and physical world nothing is strange, unnatural, or ineon- 
sistent. Contradictions do not exist. The doctrine of uniform 
quence must be true. When certain things happen, certain othe 


These 


things corresponding must follow. This idea was profoundly in 
pressed by thle sreatest of all philosophers when uttered these 
truths: 

Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 


thistles? 





an 


| growth of the war, 
perfection, just in proportion as if succeeds in distributing, adjust- 


| ernment service, 


forth evi 

Apply this h to the deeds of this party in the Souther 
Siates and t] hout the Union, and what must be your judemen 
The State governinents South were not dismantled and overthrown 1 
the war or laid prostrate before her despoilers by the amendments te 
the Constiti on. Phese alloceurred, and st lift not] y «had haw 
pened the St States, left to govern themselves, would have to-day be 
prosperous and happy. This party was not satistied with the leg 
mate results of the w ir, the restoration of th States to { Tt ‘ re! 
tions and their citizens to equal rights. Chey det ded powe) ‘ 
plunder, and they used the sword and corruption to secure thes Anil, 
like all former cases of robbery and anarchy in co ‘ conn 
the vultures and carrion-crows, the dregs and seabs « wiety wer 
used to atilict us. The swarms of locusts, and flies, and lice and fro 
and famine and blood, have all swept over that unhappy land, 

Unlike every other country overrun by the ravages of war, ther 
not a trace of good left behind these plunderers. Lt is not diflient 
point here and there to monuments of merey and objects of good tha 
in other conquered provinces escaped the ravage of the ‘ ‘ 


the one hand, or were left to propitiate the gods on the other, H 
] ’ 


however, are wide GeSOLALLON, banl Puiyprt 7a vl X Wa ae i 
pointed hepes, and a dark future, These fraudtdent Wl sham vo 
} CTHMeENTS are bearing fruit dle apples o) Sodom. Vhey are a ecahaniity 


a curse, alc 


| disgrace to the American 
by the pe ople or for the people. 


people Phey were not mad 


They were dictated by a 


merece 
despotism to retain wanton power. No free and independent brav: 
people can maintain food government under them, They must be 
remodeled by the wisdom of our people, suited to the genius 


progress of tree States. 
The spoils and power procured by plundering the Southern Stat 


made this party drunk with its own success, It did not fear to lay 


| its iron hand on the Executive who dared to warn it of its ruin. It 
a : sig : 
rhe more perfectly this political power in a republican | 


did not fear to corrupt the very fountains of justice, and thus sow the 
seeds of ultimate ruin in the Republic. When brought to a pause by 
some sudden calamity it has attributed the cause to the rank ou 
( to something that might have been 
The theft, robbery, and licentious plundering States «of 
the Union were sanctioned by this party. This was the license and 
the shield of protection to plunderers throughout the nation. The 
chiefs in power became violators of the Constitution; pledges of hon 
esty and the sanctions of the law were broken alike. 

A wild hunt for plunder without honest toil became the rule of 
action, and this contagion spread through every branch of the Goy 
And what has been the effect? The more hone 
men of the party first endeavored to correct these excesses and elim 
inate the plnnderers and the proscriptive spirit from the party, co! 
lect the best material in it, and march forward. But they were in a 
hopeless minority. Then they endeavored to tly from the party, but 
without general concert of action or a knowledge of their numerical 
strength. When this honest element numbered their rank and file in 
the republican party they were so few in number and so weak in 
power that the multitudes, indorsing the corrupt and vicious, ove) 
whelmed and erushed them. But this class did enough to deserve 
gratitude from their countrymen. ‘They directed public attention to 
those evils which had been often exposed by the opposition, but un 
heeded. Investigations commenced after a hard struggle. But against 
whom were they leveled? Not against the democratic party or 
its members, but against the office-holders of the republican party. 
lor three years a large portion of the time of Congress has been 
occupied in searching out and uncovering the blackest frauds com 
mitted against the Government. Ilas a single department of the 
Government escaped? ‘The one tale of woe and distress and shame 
and dishonor is uniform and consistent. ‘To investigate is to tind 
and expose some great and damning fraud. So rapid have these 
exposures occurred that the excitement and disgust produced Iy 
one have hardly ceased to ring in our ears before it is succeeded by 
anotherstillmore monstrous. The whole land has become familiar with 
them. It is but natural now to look for them. The crimes of reco: 
struction, Credit Mobilier, the syndicate, unlawful expenditure of 


‘ Y pected 


of eley en 


the proceeds of our navy and war material, the sale of French arm 
the expenditures of Federal courts in different districts, the 2 
York custom-house frauds, South Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, with 
alltheir shocking frauds and willful violations of law, the systema 


robbery of the internal revenue, the thefts of sharpers and swind 
lers of the pe nsions to soldi rs, Corners in cold and “ Black Fvid 

the District of Columbia with its board of public 
rings, the Department of Justice with it 
Treasury Department with its violators of law and wanton excesses 


works and corrupt 


htful expenditures, the 


the impeachment of Federal judge sforh he l! md misdemeanor 
andthe Sanborn contracts with the corrupt ul diseraced otlicial 
connected therewith, besides a | t of s ler investigations that 
sicken the heart of every lover of fre nal hone government inthis 
countl } hall know them bytheir f Do men gather gray 
of t] ‘ f thistl How can the tres >a good one and 
cor fruit? It is usel fo! ‘ i to explain or at 
to} hthe voice of it ) I t like thunde: 
hi i ind Thre ( iy Sho (Lit is not denied, 
that millions of the people’s money have been frandulently and reck 
] hy red bv Government ic eal 
dl t ma of thi Oil ‘ ) ‘ ( ced 
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one and forced to resign, are appointed to another. While every 
wanch of the public servi s reeking with foul corruption, with 
‘ ‘ rded and mesty at a discount, the ees are 
on the wer howl thas e are going from bad to worse 
Kach vear fair promises are made by the leaders that retrenchment 
i reform will take tne place of extravagance and protligacy. But 
these are a i woken Sian 1x70 our appropriations have ste adily 
creased In 1X71 appropriations were $300,627 080.44, and for 1574, 
110,.652,044.31, being an increase of over nineteen millions. Appro- 
priations for ordinary purposes in INT 1, D134, 253,005.05, und for the 
in LA73, $172,200. 700.82, showing an increase of about thirty-eight 
I Hlow « th rease b stitied? But go back to Los 
ith COMLpAl t with 1473 on 8 eral ttems, and note the tnerease, 
Summary and co nparative statement of erpenditures in the several branches 
of the puulu ervice named from Leo lo 12733. inclusive. 
ranch of ‘ LeGr 1e73 
‘ : 2) On4 945 
Lucia i, 951, 704 
' l y 14 l 206, 7 
( 455 ) . ~ 
f iT, 2 1, 128, 060 
ors ain $14, 135 
| Tis 5 ete, 131 
mo iis 403. GOL 
MI +, 000, 867 73, 326, 110 
i i 17, 024. 7Or 13D 16. 307 
Chis table shows an increase for these items in 1273 over 1868, tle 
beginning of Grant’s administration, of over thirty-seven millions. Is 
t} actually necessary for the public service, or is it on account of 
t increase of corruption and protligacy? While this has been 
marching forward the bonds of the Government, amounting to 
S400,000,000, have been paid in gold at a most ruinous sacrifice. Phe 
vlen is k pt » that the public debt pubes y paid; uid the taxes being 


ened; all of which time and experience have shown to be but un 


true and unwise. When this frightfnl condition of the country is | 
presented, what answer can be made? The result of this suicidal 
policy was vividly portrayed lately by Mr. BELL, of Georgia, when he 
titel 

With « ry clement of wealth, surrounded with profusion and burdened with 
exes vo are ‘ D ita banquet and famishing at a fountain 

| mtional debt a ints to 82,203.170,689.43, upon $1,712,749,200 of which we 
pay interest in coin Lherevenues fail to meet current expenses on a peace basis 
Commerce decaying, labor disorganized in the South and unproductive in the West 
tarving trealmen imploring the Government to feed them upon rations issued 
from the War Department, finances deranged, factories running on half time and 
wusands of operatives turned out of employment in the North, agrarian mobs 
ind communistic associations clamoring for bread or blood in the cities, railroad 
HaAgnAteSs MEnEpo ng the protits of industry and money-changers detiling the 
tomple with ahear s idolatry atthe shrine of Mammon—this state of things must 
be changed Lhese evils must be corrected 


The answer of the party is that they have built a great number of 
railroads and given the country increased communication. But, Mr. 
Speaker, these giant monopolies, against which the whole country is 
erying out to-day, were built at a fearful cost to the Government. 
The Government granted over one hundred and thirty-five million 
acres of the public domain to the Pacitic roads alone; nay, more, 
issued nearly $65,000,000 of bonds, on which we have paid nearly 
$22,000,000 of interest. Said Mr. TOWNSEND afew days ago, (who is a 
republican,) in a well-considered speech on finance: 


Notwithstanding all this ruin and despair throughout the land, my colleague, { Mr. 


KeLLEY,} the gentleman from Indiana who so elo juently apoke here yest rday, | Mr. 
Ovrn,) and his colleague who has addressed us to-day, |Mr. COBURN,] say that all 
is prosperous and serene throughout the country hey point us to the railroads 
that have been laid down, and the furnaces, forges, sod taliienn mills that have been 
setup. They point us to the cities that are being built up around us. But they 
foruet, Mr. Speaker, to tell you that the s’ improvements have been made at a fear 
ful cost, loaving a heavy permanent indebtedness They forget to tell you that the 
country ip its national capacity owes $2,000,000,000. They forget to tell you that for 
these railroads which they speak of the country owes $4,000,000,000 They forget 
to tell you that the municipal debt of the country is $1,000,000,000. Thev forget 


to tell you of the other indebtedness of the people, amounting in all to more than 
$10,000,000,000, or 30 per cent, of the whole real and personal estate of the nation, 
which the people lie under to-day. Every year $600,000,000 of interest is grinding 


out the faces of the poor; #600,000,000 is working against the capital and against the 
industry of the nation 


Thus it willappear that while the census shows the total wealth of 
the nation in 1870 to be $30,000,000,000, yet we owe $10,000,000,000, 
nearly one-third of our wealth, and in fact are but little richer than 
we were in L860 when we were out of debt and owned sixteen billions 
of wealth. 

A great non-resident proprietorship is being built up all over this 
country Which is gradually but certainly drawing away all the surplus 
substance of our people. The people of this country are deeply in 
debt. We have been living beyond ourmeans; we have daily witnessed 
extravagance and excess, until the whole people have been injured. 
Speculation by the Government and its officials has taught the coun- 
try to seek riches without honest toil. The number of non-producers 
are on the increase. We need more honest industry among all classes 
and less proiligacy and speculation. The uncertainty of the value of 
the money of the country added to the extravagance of the Govern- 


x 
| 
| 
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ment have done much to unsettle values, stimulate speculation, and 
produce financial crashes and wide-spre ad calamities. 

Sir, the method adopted by this party in the government of this 
country is evil and vicious. They have ruled the country upon fals 
principles. It has been treated as a consolidated nation as contra- 
distinguished from a Federal. Both the rights and sovereignty o! 
the States have been ignored and disregarded. And they have en 
| «le avored to take the control of local afiairs out of the hands of th« 
true proprictors and lawful custodians. A false interpretation has 
been placed upon the last three amendments to the* Constitution, 
such a construction as enabled this party to overthrow our Siate 
governments and trample upon the most sacred rights of the citizen 
\ud this laid the foundation for all the corruption, waste, robbery, 
peculation, and ruin that has followed. This has destroyed all a 
countability in the official. From the highest to the lowest official of 
the Federal Government they feel independent of the people. 

No stab is so fatal to the life of a nation as the want of accounta- 
bility in her officers: this always produces corruption, then weak 
ness, disgrace, and ruin. Is not this our pitiful condition to-day ? 
tlow weak is this apparently powerful party for good! They utterly 
fail to give the country relief on the financial question, although boast- 
ing of a two-thirds majority in Congress; they are torn and weak 
ened by internal discord and faction; they often fail on measures of 
utility stnall in themselves; they possess neither concert nor combi- 
nation; they distrust one another and their power is emasculated. 
What yet remains for it todo? Hasit added a new issue since recon 
struction—since it conquered a peace, and fell to plundering the 
spoils and tighting over the division? What public good has it accom 
plished? Since 1s68 it has been literally feeaing upon its own flesh. 
a national issues for which it struggled have been exhausted. There 

sno vital living principle left; it is stagnant as a pool of bitter water. 
All it can hope to do is by the mere weight of its yet unbroken but 
mutinous columns. 

In July, 868, the delegates of the democratic party from every State 
in the Union, after making certain specific demands of the Adminis- 
tration for better government, said : 

In demanding these measures and reforms, we arraign the radical party for its 
disregard of right, and the unparalleled oppression and tyranny which have marked 
its career. After the most solemn and unanimous pledge sof both Houses of Con 
yress to prosecute the war exclusively for the maintenance of the Government and 
the preservation of the Union under the Constitution, it has repeatedly violatea 
that most sacred pledge under which alone was rallied that noble volunteer Army 
which carried our tlag to victory. Instead of restoring the Union, it has, so far as 


| in its power, dissolved it, and subjected ten States, in time of profound peace, to 


military despotism and negro supremacy. It has nullified there the right of trial 
by jury; it has abolished the haleas corpus, that most sacred writ of liberty; it has 


| overthrown the freedom of speech and the press; it has substituted arbitrary selz 
} ure and arrests and military trials and star-chamber inquis sitions for the constitu 


tional tribunals; it has disregarded in time of peace the right of the people to be 


free from searches and seizures; it has entered the post and telegr: iph offices, and 


even the private rooms of individuals and seized their private papers and letters 
Without any specitic charge or notice of affidavit as required by the organic law ; it 
has converted the American Capitol into a bastile; it has established a system of 
spies and official espionage to which no constitutional monarchy of Europe would 
ever dare to resort; it has abolished the right of appeal on important constitutional 
questions to the supreme judicial tribunal, and threatens to curtail or destroy its 
original jurisdiction, which is irrevocably vested by the Constitution, while th 
learned Chief Justice has been subjected to the most atrocious calumnies merely 
because he would not prostitute his high office to the support of the false and pai 

tisan charges preferred against the President. Its corruption and extravagance 
have exceeded anything known in history, and by its frends and monopolies it has 
nearly doubled the burden of the debt created by the war. It has stripped the 
President of his constitutional power of appointment even of his own Cabinet. 
Under its repeated assaults the pillars of the Government are rocking on their base, 
* amid the ruins of liberty and the scattered fragments of the Constitution.” 


ir, there is no one familiar with the history of this party in 1865 
who is not concious of the truth of these grave charges. Yet with the 
combined power of the Army, Navy, Treasury, and the whole patron- 
age of the country it was able to retain power and supremacy in spite 
of all this wickedness and maladministration. Has there been any 
improvement since 1868? Has not the light of experience for six 
years shown a constant increase of corruption, profligacy, and extrav- 
agant expenditures, and at the same time a Corresponding retrogression 
of virtue, frugality, and honesty in the public service ? 

The life of this nation must be preserved by its progress. A na- 
tion can no more remain stationary and live than an individual or a 
plant. The whole intellectual, moral, and physical world are fulfill- 
ing a high destiny. But stop them in their determined march, and 
the order of their being is obstructed and they suffer the consequences. 
This party has ceased to govern wisely, to advance; it is no longer 
progressive ; hence signs of decay are evident, and it is languishing 
and will surely die. It has preyed upon and devoured all that could 
nourish such a monster. It is powerless to recuperate and survive 
its own rottenness and decomposition. It has left in it none of the 
positive elements of recovery or success. Discord, distrust among its 
leaders, want of confidence between the leaders and voters, without 
asingle solid issue that can either arouse enthusiasm or combine 
effort—it must fail. Who will trust the party, as such, or its most 
distinguished leaders with further rule? What can they promise 
the country? A sound money, lower taxes, larger revenues, less of 
monopolies, peace between capital and labor, che ap transportation, 
more honest rule, less defaleation in office, stricter accountability, 
the payment of the national debt, free State governments, freedom 
at the ballot-box, a strict construction of the last three amendments, 
one term for the Presidency, restoration of purity in the judiciary, 
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less profligacy with the public money, and a general return to the 
fundamental principles of the Republic? Sir, fourteen years have 
they had ample opportunity to do all thes ‘se things, but they did them 
not; and this is the crime for which they must answer before the bar 
of the American people. 

Sir, there are two mighty forces at work in every government, and 
constantly at war. One force is represented by the class that pay 
the taxes, and the other by that which consumes them. The oftice- 
holders constitute the former one and the people the latter. The con- 
sumers are always seeking to increase the taxes and the payers to 
decrease them. The one may battle and conceal the real condition 
for a time, but the destruction is all the more swift when the wrong 
is discovered. The millions of tax-payers are springing to their feet 
wll over the land demanding an account, a full exhibit. The party 
in power has had all the tax-consumers for fourteen long ye a they 

cannot make an honest answer. They look anxiously to each other 
ad inquire, who shall cast the first stone? And not one is able; all 
are guilty of some political sin. Must this party retain power because 
it is forced to search out its own criminals; because, when conceal- 
iment is impossible, if permits the felon to be exposed? How many 
of the detected officials with stolen plunder have been punished ? 

A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit. 


That the tree is cor- 
rupt has ceased to be an open question even in the partyitself. It has 
not only ceased to grow, but it is actually withering and dying. Many 


of its branches have been cut away; 
have died; the beautiful stream, 
nourished its massive trunk, 
drying up, and the blazing 


some of the most vigorous roots 
the Treasury, that ran hard by and 
has ceased to overflow its banks and is 
sun of honesty is pouring upon it its 
pitiless rays, and the yellow leaves are being rapidly swept away. 
Soon you will see that once proud monarch, amid whose branches 
the lightnings of a bloody revolution played without harm and which 
might have won and kept the hearts of the American people, lving 
low in the dust. While honest and true to the siaskalin of the Con- 
stitution, it defied alike the storm of battle and the contention of 
opposition parties, but in betraying the trusts confided to it and 
prostituting its noble mission, it fell a prey to its own corruptions, 
In the next contest for political power in this country all the old 
issues that have stirred the popular mind to such depths in other 
days will sink in importance beneath the mightiest of all issues that 
can arouse a free people. The controlling issue will not be upon the 
kind or quantity of money, the sovereignty or rights of States, the 


freedom of speech or the ‘purity of the ballot-box, national or free 
banking, monopolies with or without lawful control, one term or 


more for the presidency, cheap or high transportation, tariff or free 
trade, license to sell at will, or restrictive liquor laws, whether the 
President shall be elected by a direct vote of the people or by electors, 
as now, or what shall be the true construction given to the last three 
anendments to the Constitution. All of these are important and 
inust exercise greater or less influence ; but that upon which the very 
life of the Republie depends honesty against rascality, 
against profligacy, fidelity against corruption. 

If there no honesty, economy, or fidelity 
ascends to power, what. boots it how the other issnes are decided? 
With dishonesty and corruption clothed with power, all issues, 
pledges, and laws are worthless to restrain its wanton excesses. It 
is that disease which has never failed to destroy all governments 
afflicted with it. The seeds are already sown, they have germinated, 
been fostered by skillful hands, and are to-day bearing fruits in the 
most favored spots of this rich country. Will the people free the 
land of dishonesty and corruption? They yet have the power, if 
they will exercise the Spartan virtue and courage to rise in their 
might and demand an unconditional surrender of the sacred trust 
which is now held by the republican party. With full power once 
more in their own hands, they will have learned sufficient wisdom 
from experience to guard this trust more sacredly in the future. 

This country and age need a broader and wiser statesmanship. 
True statesmanship is always honest, just, noble, direct. faithful, and 
full of simplicity. It cannot and will not tolerate vice, profligacy, 
selfishness, corruption, and dishonesty in the public service; but, pos- 
sessing integrity, fidelity, and honest purposes, it presses forward to a 
noble discharge of duty with the resistless tread of conscious power for 
good. Littleness, craftiness, and conceit in political life, either in the 
individual or party, excites but disgust and pity. 

The history of all the parties that have ruled this country discloses 
in none of them so little of greatness to admire and so much of lit- 
tleness to despise as this. This party has had its day of prosperity 
and power; and its day of sorrow and affliction is near at hand. It 
has lost its hold on the heart of the American people, and is without 
competent leaders or sound principles to sueceed in future. Its use- 
fulness has ceased, and it is in astate of disintegration and dissolution. 
Here and there it will still give signs of life for a time; so great an 
organization will not disperse or lose all life in a month ora year; but 
the handwriting is already visible on the wall. It has some noble 
and true men in its ranks, but they are utterly powerless to correct 
the abuses that exist inside of the party. So deeply seated is the 
cancer of corruption in this party, that elimination 1s impossible and 
amputation is death. Therefore it must, in obedience to the almost 
universal demand of the country, yield the sacred trust which it has 
betrayed and dishonored into the hands of the people, who always 
mean well, and in whose honestyand fidelity as a mass I repose undi- 
minished contidence. 


is, economy 


be in the party that 
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HON. S. 8. MARS 


HALL, 


OF ILLLINOLS 
IN THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 20 1274 

Phe House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Hou on ‘ L (IT. R. Ne. 1572) to 
amend the several acts providing a national curren nil to establish free banking, 
and for othe: purposes 

Mr. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: All previous efforts to mature and erystallize into 
law some measure tending to an adjustment of the financial policies 
of the Government and to give relief to the embarrassed and pro 
trate industries of the country having utterly failed, as one of the 


conferees on the part of the House, appointed by its Presiding Officer 
to unite with the conferees on the part of the Senate in the prepara 


tion, if possible, of a measure of relief that would harmonize thi 


con 


flicting views of both Houses of Congress and receive the sanction 
of the President, and having aided in the preparation of and agreed 
to and signed the report which has been presented to the House, and 


which is now before us for consideration, I feel it incumbent upon me 
very briefly to express my views, not only regard to the 
itself before the House, but to refer incidentally to some 
questions growing out of this most difficult curreney problem. 

While we believe that this is much the best bill yet presented to 
Congress with any hope of its passage, we do not pretend that it is 
a final orsatisfactory adjustment of the financial question which has 
been so long before us and which has agitated the country from one 
end to the other. It leaves the present vicious financial system in the 
main in full and operation. It does not enter into the disputed 
questions in regard to a resumption of specie payments, or attempt 
to determine whether our very objectionable banking system shall be 
retained as one of the permanent institutions of the country, orshall 
be gotten rid of just as speedily as possible. These important ques 
tions have been waived and postponed because it is manifest that no 


in men 


ot 


suLre 
now the 


torce 


legislation can be had thereon at the present session. 

We simply bring before the House for action a measure whose prin 
cipal object is a redistribution of the national currency now author 
ized by law, a measure manifestly demanded by justice and by the 
rights and interests of the people of the South and West. Indeed it 
is a2 measure which ought to have been adopted without opposition 
the first week of this session of Congress, and ought have been 


preliminary to any general discussion of 


lems now pressing on us for their 


= 


the at financial prob 
solution. For a better comprehen 
sion of the measure now under consideration I will present it in detail ; 


The second committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses 


on the bill (IL. R. No. 1572) toamend the several acts providing a national currency 
and to establish free banking, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows 

Strike ont all of the amendment after ‘‘ that,’’ in the first line, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following 

The act entitled “An act to provide a national currency secured by a pledge of 
United States bonds and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof 
approved June 3, 1864, sl ull be hereafter known as the national-bank act 

Sec. 2. That section 31 of the national-bank act be so amended that the sever 
associations therein provided for shall not hereafter be required to keep on ha 
any amount of money whatever, by reason ot the ameunt of their respective 
culations: but the moneys r pure d by said section to be } ept at all times on har 
shall be determined by the amount of de posits in all respects as provide ad for in the 
said section 

Sec. 3. That every association organized, or to be organized, under the provisions 
of the said act and of the several acts amendatory thereof, shall at all times keep and 


have on deposit in the Treasury of the United 


States, in lawful money of the United 








States, a sum equal to 5 per eent. of its circulation, to be held and used for the 
demption of such circulation which sum shall be munted asa part ofits lawful 1 
serve, as provided in section 2 of this act: and when the circulating notes of 
such associations, a sorted oF unassorted, shall be presented for redemption, in #1 
of $1,000, o LV pe thereof, tothe Treasurer of the United States, the san 
shall be haat United States notes. All notes so redeemed shall be charged 
by the Lreasut of the United States tothe respective associations issuing the sas 
and he shall notify them severally, on the first day of each month, or oftener, at ! 
discretion, of the amount of such redemption and whe i redemptions for 
any associations shall amount to the m of $500. such association so notified shall 
forthwith posit with the Treasurer of the Umted St min United States 
notes equ to the amount of its circulating notes so re med And ell notes of 
national | vorn, defaced, mutilated, or otherwise untit for circulation shell 
when received by any assistant treasurer or at any designated depository of th 
United Stat forwarded to the Treasurer of the United States for redemption 
is pro d her And when such redemption ive been so reimbursed, the ¢ 
enlating1 te o redes — shall be forward spectiy sociations by wl 
they were issued; butif of such notes are worn, mutilated, defaced, or rendered 
otherwise unfit for ah Ley tyes fe ded to the Comptroller of the Currency 
and destroyed nd ré pli wool ¢ ow pre db Provided, That each of said 
associations shall reimburse lrewsu the char s for transportation andl t) 
costs for assorting such note d the associations hereafter organized shall also 
severally irse to the Treasury the cost of engraving such plates as shal 
ordered by each association respects \ ind the amount vsesessed upon ear Isso 
ciation shall be in proportion the cirenlation redeemed, and be charged tot 
fund on deposit with the Treasure Lad pr led furt Phat somuchof section 
39 of anid national-bank act quiring p tting the (lemption of its cir rf 
ing notes elsewhere than at iis inter, except as provided for in this section 
is hereby repealed 

SE { j ita is tion oral ‘ nder th wtor any of the actsotl vhich 
this is an amendment, desiring to witharr its circulating note in whole or in 
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1 t of lawful 1 y with the Treasurer of the Wnited 
f not in £9.000. take up bonds which said association has 
ht lreasurer for the security of such circulating notes; which 

1] ‘ ned to the bank in the manner specitied in the nineteenth sec- 
ttional- bank act amd the outetar ng notes of said association, to an 

to the legal-tender notes deposited all be redeemed at the Treasury 
d States and destroyed, as how pro ided by law Provided, That the 

bonds on deposit for circulation shall not be reduced below $50,000, 

I if Cx troller of the Curreney shall. under such rules and regula 
cretary of the Treasu may preseribe, cause the charter numbers of 
m two be printed vn all national-bank notes which may be hereafter 

a 

6. That the amount of United States notes outstanding and to be used asa 

t of t circulating medium shall not exceed tl sum of $382,000,000, which 
ll appear in each montl tatement of the public de bt, and no part 

lL be held or used as ar 

bhatt eo much of the act ent il An act to prov ide for the rede mption 

per cent. temporary-loan certificate and for an increase of national- 
notes” as provides that no circulation shall be wit vlrawn, under the pro- 
ction 6 of said act til after the tifty-four millions granted in section 

is iM act shall have been ta :up, is hereby repealed; and it shall be the duty 
Comptroller of the ¢ rem neler t direction of the Secretary of the 
lreasury, to proceed forthwit ad he is } y authorized and required, from 
as applications all toe made therefor, and until the full amount 

) ill be wit iwn, tom re isitions upon each of the national 


lint manner therein provided, organized in 
raw and return so much of their 
vithdrawn from them, or in lieu 


t} i . of the United States lawtul money sutlicient to 
m ‘ ition al i r 1 of the cireulation required or the 
" 1 rene as lie pre ed. a proportionate amount of the bonds 
1 to secure the circulation of suc issociation as shall make such return or 
‘ t ly i i 
hat. nthe failure of the national banks upon which requisition for 
ition al M de, or ofa of them, to return the amount required or to 
| isu iwful me y to em the circulation required, within 
( oft Curren hall at once sell, as provided in sec 
of thes malcurrency act approved June 3, 1264, bonds held to secure the 
of the cirenlation of the association or associations which shall so fail, 
in iflicient to redeem the circulation required of such association or as- 
ms, aod with the proceeds, which shall be epealted in the Treasury of the 
ml States, so much of the cireulation of such association or associations shall 
redeemed as willequal the amount required and not returned; and if there be 
cess of proceeds over the gmount required for such redemption it shall be re- 
ned to the association or associations whose bonds shall have been sold And 
llbe the duty of the Treasures sistant treasurers, desi rated depositaries, 
| national bank depositaries of the United States, who shall be kept informed by 
Coniptre lerof the Currency of ich associations as shall fail to return circula- 
srequired, to assert and return to the Treasury for reck mption the notes of 
41 wiations as shall comeinto their hands until the amount required shall be 
d, and in like manner to assort and return to the Treasury for redemption 
the notes of such national banks as have failed or gone into voluntary liquidation 
for the purpose of winding up their affairs and of such as shall hereafter so fail or 
rinte liquidation 
i % That from and after the passa of this act it shall be lawfnl for the 
Comptrollorof the Currency, and he is hereby required, to issue circulating notes, 
mit delay.a ipplications theret rare made, not to exceed the sum of 855,000,000, 
io associations organized or to be organized in those States and Territories having 
‘than their proportion of circulation, under an apportionment made on the basis 
f population and of wealth, as shown by tl returns of the census of 1870; and 
sociation hereafter organized shall be subject to, and be governed by, the 
restrictions, and limitations, and possess the rights, privileges, and fran- 
vy or hereafter to be preseribed by law as to national banking associations, 
the same power to amend, alter, and repeal provided by the “national-bank 
/ , That 1 whole amount o nlation withdrawn and redeemed 
iD rar etin ' ‘ ‘ mill not exceed $55,000,000, and that such circu 
all bo withdrawn and redeemed as it shall be necessary to supply the cir- 
previously j md to the ban in those States having less than their 
ment: And provided further, That not more than 330,000,000 shall be with 
drawn and redeemed as contemplated during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1275. 
And that the title be amended so as to read as follows 
An act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for a redistribution 
of the national-bank currency, and for other purposes 


I. L. DAWES, 

GEO. W. McCRARY, 

S. S. MARSHALL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


GEO. G. WRIGHT, 
T. W. FERRY, 
J. W. STEVENSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The main and salient points of this bill, and which require special 
notice, are those which provide 

lirst, fora repeal of that portion of section 31 of the national- 
hank act which requires the banking associations to keep on hand a 
reserve on aceount of their circulation. 

Second, requiring national banks to keep in lawful money in the 
United States Treasury a sum equal to 5 per cent. of their cireulation, 
to be held and used for redemption of circulation. 

Third, permitting banking associations to withdraw at pleasure 
their circulation, in whole or in part, by depositing in the United 
States Treasury lawful money for its redemption. 

Fourth, fixing the amount of United States legal-tenders to be 
kept in circulation at $382,000,000, and withdrawing from the Admin- 
istration the power claimed by it of contracting and expanding the 
volume of currency at pleasure. 

Fifth, withdrawing from the States that now have it in excess of 
their due proportionate share $55,000,000 of the national-bank circu- 
lotion, and giving it to the States that are now justly entitled to it. 

These measures are all believed to be wise, beneficial, and conserva- 
tive in their character, and it is hoped that they will give relief to 
those sections where that relief is most needed. If we have not the 
capital and cannot induce it to come among us to take up this addi- 
tional bank circulation allowed us, we will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it is no longer withheld frem us by legal enact- 
ment in violation of every principle of justice. a 





| 
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It will be observed that we donot propose to increase the national 
banking capital. To that I would be opposed. We do not propose to 
establish what is called “free banking.” That would prove ruinous, 
I fear, unless some system of actual redemption should be provided 
for which has not been proposed ; and I may as well say here that { 
am opposed to any measure that looks to a perpetuation of our pres 
ent banking system. But the system is now fastened on us for thx 
present, and until we get rid of it the people are compelled to rely 
very largely upon its notes for a circulating medium. The West ani 
South have long complained justly of the outrageous injustice by 


Which the larger part of the banking facilities have been given to the 


East and withheld from them. This injustice has become intoleral|y 
oppressive, and we propose in part to remedy the evil by the present 
bill. 

The State of Massachusetts alone has an excess of over forty mil 
lion dollars more than its proper share of this circulation. New Eng 
land has an excess of over seventy millions, and the Middle States an 
excess of over nine millions, while the Southern States have a deti- 
ciency of fifty-one millions, the Northwestern States of twenty-one 
millions, and the Territories of nearly eight millions, 

We do not complain that these favored States have more wealth 
and capital than we, if it is acquired by industry, thrift, and economy, 
and without the aid of that cunning and iniquitous legislation }y 
which all other sections have been persistently and continuously 
robbed to preduce this very result. The system by which, through 
the operation of the tariff, the wealth of all other sections has been 
drawn to these favored States is based on theories and arguments so 
specious and delusive in their character that thousands even of those 
who are daily robbed and impoverished thereby yield willingly to the 
seductive influences of these imposing fallacies. But the injustice and 
outrageous discrimination in favor of these States in the distribution 
of the national currency is so monstrous and transparent, the rob- 
bery has been so bold and detiant, that it is amazing that the wronged 
sections have so long submitted tamely to the indignity and injustice. 

I beg leave here to say a word in regard to the gross misrepresen- 
tations that have been made of the people of the Western States. 

Now, sir, the section of the country from which I come has been to 
a great extent misrepresented, at least in speeches made by gentle- 
men from other sections of the country as well as by the press of the 
country. ‘The people of the West arein no sense whatever in favor of 
repudiation as has been charged. They are in no sense whatever in 
favor of any financial system that looks to the repudiation of any of the 


just obligations of the Government, and they will never deliberately 


sanction any measure that tends in that direction. The people of 
the West, as I believe, are almost unanimously in favor of some tinan- 
cial legislation that will look to an early enhancement of the circu- 
lating medium of the country to a par with the gold standard. But 
while they demand that kind, of legislation they are opposed to any 
system of contraction that will put them within the grinding power 
of the moneyed monopolies of the country. They believe that a 
financial system can be adjusted by proper legislation that will at an 
early day make the money which they receive for their produce good 
and convertible into that money which is the standard of the world, 
and at the same time without bringing distress to the debtor class ot 
the community, For myself, sir, I have no doubt that by wise legis- 
lation such a system can be and ought to be adopted4 

As far as the measure goes, however, that is now before the House, 
if looks in the right direction, and every feature as I believe thereot 
tends to an improvement of the present system and to do justice to 
those sections of the country which have been doing their business 
at a great disadvantage while the money and wealth of the country 
have been monopolized by another section. I am amazed to see that 
there is any spirit of opposition to this measure manifested in any 
portion of the House. It will not do for gentlemen to say that they 
are in favor of an honest and equitable distribution of the currency 
which has been withheld so long, and yet industriously seek for petty 
quibbles on which to ground opposition to the measure. When this 
hill is brought before the House it appears to be approached by some 
gentlemen in a spirit of hypercriticism. The feature of it to which 
the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] has 
objected is one of the most conservative init. It removes the restric- 
tions upon the use of what has been called the reserve on bank circu- 
lation. 

Now, I do not imagine that the repeal of this provision of law 
which requires banks to hold a reserve upon their circulation will 
throw into cireulation a very large portion of this currency. Every 
banker keeps, and indeed must keep, a reserve for the contingencies 
of his business. No legal enactment is necessary to produce this re- 
sult. There is neither reason, philosophy, nor good sense in fixing by 
law a reserve which must be kept on hand at all times and under all 
circumstances. For myself, if 1 could have my own way or now had 
it, 1 would repeal every provision of law fixing an amount of reserve 
to be held either for circulation or deposits. I believe these enact- 
ments to be not only useless, but vicious. They often embarrass the 
banks in their operations when the money is most needed for the busi- 
ness of the country ; but, what is worse, they delude and mislead the 
people by holding out a false hope of security to depositors which 
does not exist and which it is impossible by legal enactment to provide. 

The Government undertakes ostensibly to take care of the people 
and it does not doit. It says tothe people upon the face of the stat- 
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ute which it enacts that it is guarding them and preserving for them 
security for the deposits which they place in the national banks, when 
in fact it does nosuch thing. The only security which the depositors 
have is in the business capacity and honesty of the banker with whom 
the individual deposits his money. And we ought to say so frankly 
to the people, and let them know that they must take care of them- 
selves by satisfying themselves by proper inquiries that the character 


of their banker justifies the contidence reposed in him. The utter 


fallacy and vicious tendency of this supposed protection of the peo- | reserve while it is absolute and can never be used is of no use to the 


ple by the Government have been demonstrated by hundreds of tinan- 
cial shipwrecks, but perhaps by none more strongly than the utter 
wreck of the pet.First National Bank of Washington City, which, in 
the very shadow of the Treasury building and under the immediate 
eye of the Comptroller of the Currency, squandered the money of its 
depositors and brought distress and ruin to thousands. 

This reserve which is required by law is of no value as a security 
to the depositor, while on the other hand it ties up money that might 
be of immense value to the country in times of stringency and finan- 
cial panic. I would like for the gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. 
HAWLEY] or any other gentleman to say what is the value of a re- 
serve that cannot be used when it is needed. 

Mr. MERRIAM. There is not any. 

Mr. MARSHALL. There is not any, my friend on the opposite side 
answers me, None whatever. The only use of the reserves kept by 
the banker is to have money on hand in times of financial trouble 
and panic that it may relieve the country and remove the panic. But 
if tied up by an absolute provision of law requiring the bank to hold 
it at all times, it cannot be used. It might as well be stricken out of 
existence, for all useful purposes to either bank or people. I repeat 
that such legislation is not only useless but vicious in its tendency, as it 
holds out a delusion to the depositor, and says to him, “ You are pro- 
tected,” when there is no protection whatever. But as the judgment 
of a majority of Congress seems to favor a repeal only of the provision 
requiring a reserve on circulation, we have thought best not to raise 
a question that might embarrass the passage of the bill by interfering 
in this respect now with the clause requiring a reserve on deposits, 

There isanother feature of this bill that I believe has not been hereto- 
fore referred to—that clause of the bill which requires a sum in law- 
ful money equa. to 5 per cent. of its circulation to be kept in the 
Treasury of the United States for redemption of circulation. That 
was adopted by us becanse it was in the former conference report, and 
seems to have met the approbation of the House and the country as 
far as it was discussed. I heard of no opposition or antagonism to 
that clause. And therefore it was deemed best by the conference 
committee, and every member thereof, to retain it. But for myself I 
did not believe it to be of much value. It is thought, however, by 
others to be important as a means of purifying the currency, if not as 
a means of redemption; and, not seeing that any serious injury could 
result therefrom, [ have agreed to the insertion of the clause in this 
bill. 

The objection, if there be any, to this provision is a very small one, 
and the bill as reported by the committee of conference is in this 
respect much preferable to the existing law. I therefore support 
this clause very cordially, and suppose in fact that if will tend to 
strengthen the bill with a large majority of the members of this 
llouse. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I would like to ask my colleague a question. I 
would ask him if in his opinion there will be any intlation or increase 
of circulation under the provisions of this bill repealing so much of 
the national-bank act as requires reserves to be kept for the security 
of circulation ? 

Mr. MARSHALL. It does not add to the currency now authorized 
by law, and does not in any objectionable sense operate as an expan- 


sion or inflation to the extent of one dollar. It only releases for use 


at the time at which it may be needed by the country a portion of | 


that which by a provision of existing law is required to be held at 
the very time that it is most needed, and in this way it will prove 
highly beneficial to the business of the country. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I understand the provisions of the bank act to 
prohibit banks from loaning money when their reserve is below a cer- 
tain percentage. What I desire to ask is, will not the safe bankers of 
the country reserve as large a percentage asthe law now requires, even 
if you repeal this provision in regard to the amount of the reserve ? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Itis well known, and I suppose is not questioned, 
that every safe and judicious banker generally keeps on hand a reserve 
quite as large as that now required by law, and this is done as a mat- 
ter of safe and judicious business management. The object of the 
repeal is to remove the absurdity of requiring it to be held there with- 
out answering the proper function of a reserve—that is, to furnish 
relief in times of panic or stringency. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Then while this may appear to be inflation, it is 
not really so. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Certainly not in any objectionable sense. 

Mr. PENDLETON. How about the unsafe bankers? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Every judicious banker generally keeps on hand, 
as I have already stated, a larger reserve than that now required by 
law, and as for the dishonest and unsafe banker, the provision of the 
law now stricken out furnishes no protection whatever to depositors 
or to the business community, as has been demonstrated by a hundred 
disastrous failures ; andl therefore it is in the direction of conservatism 
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to strike out this provision of the law and adopt the provision reported 
by the committee of conference. 

Mr. PENDLETON. If what the gentleman says is correct, that 
the banks always keep a larger reserve than the law requires and 
that now if this bill passes they will continue to keep such larget 
reserve, What in the world is the object of putting this provision in 
the bill? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I have already indicated that the 
banker or to the public—none whatever. It is money kept in the 
vaults of the bank, if the law is obeyed, which for all practical pur- 
poses might as well not exist at all when the time of trouble comes 
Any one who has studied the operations of the English banking sys 
tem and the manner in which the business of the Bank of England 
is carried on knows that that great institution in times of panic pays 
out for the purpose of allaying the panic and reduces its reserve to 
the lowest minimum, That is a conservative principle of action for 
the purpose of allaying the panic and preventing disaster to the 
business interests of the country, and if we have a banking system 
established by our Government we must rely somewhat upon the 
judgment of the bankers who have their money and theirall invested 
in this kind of business. The circulation is protected by a deposit of 
bonds, and I have already shown that there can be no adequate 
security for the depositors except what is furnished by the charactei 
of the banker. 

Mr. Speaker, I must hurry on, for I promised to yield a portion of 
my time to some of my friends. I suppose it is proper for me to say 
that as an original proposition I should not favor the establishment 
of a single national bank in the country. I believe tliat the system 
is wholly and entirely vicious and is one of the potent agencies 
working in the interest of that system of centralization which is most 
dangerous to our republican system of Government. If I had it in 
my power | would not strike it from existence in a moment, but | 
would adopt some measure by which the present national banking 
system should be wound up as rapidly as it can be done without ma 
terially affecting the business of the country. 

Mr. MERRIAM. In what other mode would the gentleman furnish 
a currency for the people? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I have not time now [ fear to go into that. I 
presented the other day a bill now on the files of the House, and 
which I may print with my remarks, which foreshadows a plan that 
in my judginent wouldrid us of the strong political objections that ex 
ist against the present system, save to us $20,000,000 annually in gold 
which we now pay for interest, and give a much better and more 
uniform currency than we now have. 

Mr. MERRIAM. 


As the gentleman has expressed whit is doubtless 
the opinion of many 


entlemen here, I desire to ask him whether le 
would return to the State-bank system or would continue the national 
banking system? 

Mr. MARSHALL. There are various modes which would be prefer 
able to the present syst The one that I should preter would be 
the issue to supply the place of bank notes retired, not legal-tenders, 
(for I should be opposed to the issue of any more legal-tenders,) but 
lreasury notes payable on demand in legal-tenders and provide bond 
if necessary for the re demption thereof, and I would prov ide for thei 
redemption in such manner as would soon bring them up to par with 
gold. It is not desirable that that result should follow tmmediately. 
But every legitimate industry and business in the country demands 
that our present system of an inconvertible and vicious currency shall 
not be indefinitely continued. 

Banks of some kind, honestly and properly conducted, are a gre 
convenience to the people, and indeed almost absolutely necessary 
for the proper transaction of business. Banking in sueh mode as the 
laws permit is as legitimate and, properly conducted, is as laudable a 
business as any. I have 


cr 


Cr. 


no censures for nor assaults to make 


Upon 
gentlemen who engage in that business. The honest, intelligent, safé 
banker is a most useful and meritorious citizen. It is to the sys 
tem Lobject. I do not believe in Government managing or inter 
fering with this any more than arty other business. If let alone it 
will take care of itself, as merchandising, manufacturing, and the 
like dé. Let Government wind up the national banks and issue 
Treasury notes payable on demane 


1 to supply the place of the bank 
circulation and make these notes in a short time equivale nt toorecon 
vertible into gold, as provided for in the bill I print herewith. Then, 
every monopoly feature being removed, these notes would poriine ite 
the channels of business. Wherever there was a demwand for 
money they would be found. Individuals or associations all over tho 
country, having capital, could go into the banking business unmo- 
lested by the intermeddling of Government ofiicials. The money they 
issued would be these Treasury notes, legal-tenders, or gold and sil 
ver, and this money would always be good in the hands of those 
holding it whether the bank that loaned it prospered or failed. De 
positors would take care of themselves, as they must do now, and 
knowing that the Government had nothing to do with these institu 
tions. they would be more careful in the selection of thei 

We would be rid of the centralizing and vicious political tend 
of the present system, remit the Government back to its lewitimat 
functions, and in this way would rid of a monopoly whic! 
I regard as dangerous in its te ndencies to the best interests of the 
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Mr. MERRIAM You ought to have voted for free banking ; that 
would have freed us from a monopoly, 

Mr. MARSHALL. What you call free bonking would still be a mo- 
nopoly, and dangerous as I think to our political institutions. I am 
opposed tothe Federal Government furnishing to the people any sys- 


tem of banking or undertaking in any way to manage the business 


‘i Thee Poearpie, 

Mr. MAYNARD 
byevqy rye rl ite 

Mr. MARSHALL. By the mode proposed we would have a better 
better and safer banking system, perfectly free and un- 
trammeled, entirely freed from the odious monopoly feature, and at 
the same time save to the national Treasury at least $20,000,000 in 
Why should not 
hetter currency? Why should not 
the Government have the profit of furnishing it? Why should not 
the four hundred millions of capital now lying dead in the Treasury 


You would adopt substantially the system of ex- 


‘ 
curren 


rold that we now pay for interest on ow bonds, 


the people lave the hbenetit of this 


nthe shape of bonds deposited as a security for the circulation of 
banks be freed from its prison and enter in some way into the pro- 
ductive pursuits of the country? Why should not banking on this 
safe basis be aa free as anv other business? 
But IL did not, Mr. Speaker, intend to take up so much time. As I 
tid at the outset, the bill before the House is right, just, and equita- 
ble. LT onght to make one additional remark upon another point. 


This bill provides for keeping in circulation $32,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes. That is the amount now said to be out. A portion of 
that was by the Seeretary of the Treasury, as I believe in 
utter violation of law. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Allow me right here— 

Mr. MARSHALL. Wait a moment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. All right. 

Ir. MARSHALL. But it is out and in cireulation. As I would 
have objected to the Secretary issuing itein violation of the law, I 
shall at all times oppose leaving the power in the hands of any man 
on carth to either coutract or expand the currency of the country at 


INSITe ad 


his will. ‘This additional amonnt of legal-tenders was put out for 
the benetit of New York bankers and stock brokers, It was put out 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to prevent their going into that in- 
solvency and ruin that should have fallen upon them, for they brought 


this disaster upon the country. Having put it out in their interest, 
[ shall oppose leaving it in the power of any man on earth to with- 
draw it at the bid of the men for whose benetit it was put out. It is 
now ouf and a part of the cireulation. It is said, and I believe truly, 
that if Congress does not interfere this $26,000,000 will soon be with- 
drawn, Which would at this time bring great distress to the people. 
I propose that Congress shall put its foot down right there and say, 
‘Thos far you have gone, but you shall go no farther; you shall 
not expand or contract the currency at yout pleasure ; it is for the 
law-making power to determine that question; it is a power danger- 
ous In the hands of the best of men, and immensely dangerous in the 
hands of bad men.” We ought to hold out no such temptation to 
any man on earth, whether good or bad. We should say “This much 
is the fixed currency of the country and not to be withdrawn with- 
out wuthority expressly given by law,” and thus we have here done. 

It has been suggested that by previding that no part of this shall 
be held as a reserve the Secretary of the Treasury may be embar- 
rassed. Not necessarily so. A fair construction of this provision of 
the report would be that its purpose and effect was simply that that 
much shall be regarded as a part of the ¢ irculating medium of the 
country. The Secretary of the Treasury can retain a balance for the 
business and necessities of the Treasury, just as he has always done. 
Lt is impossible to misconstrue this provision, , 

As Lsaid before, it will not be vr carded by the House, I suppose, 
and cannot be regarded by the country, that this measure, just and 
necessary and equitable as it is, isin any sense a settlement of the 
financial question. It leaves the present vicious system in full force 
in all respects except as changed by the report of the committee of 
conterence, 

For years since the adoption of our present financial system we have 
been floating on in alinost utter financial anarchy, and trusting, aec- 
cording to the principles, or I should rather say the policy, of the See- 
retary of the Treasury, for time and circumstances to bring around a 
wholesome change in our financial condition. 
in that way. 


It never can be done 
This idea of growing up to a safe financial system, or 
contracting to a safe financial system, is equally absurd and prepos 
terous. There are radical changes demanded, so that we may havea 
safe, uniform, certain, circulating medium, equivalent in value to the 
gold currency of the world, if not immediately convertible into that 
kind of curreney. The country demands it, and it will never rest until 
it is secured, 

Mr. Speaker, I desire, as stated before, to print herewith the bill 
that I had printed some days ago on this currency question. I do 
not of course expect action on it at this session of Congress. It is doubt- 
less immature and imperfect in some of the details. But I believe it 
indicates a plan that, if adopted, would result in a uniform and safe 
currency, bring prosperity to the country, and save to the country 


annually many millions of money now absolutely squandered by our 


present v icious system. 
Before concluding, Mr. Speaker, I hope it will not be deemed im- 
pertinent or offensive for me to remark that the utter failure of the 
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party in power to handle successfully this great financial question or to 
furnish any satisfactory solution of the difficulties with which all the 
industrial interests of the country are embarrassed furnishes another 
potent fact, added to those heretofore given, that the republican party 
is necessarily and inherently uniitted for the successful and proper 
administration of the Government in times of peace. Ido not pro- 
pose to criticise its administration during the civil war; I do not 
deny its immense energy and momentum since the close of the war. 
It has undertaken hereulean tasks, and has overridden constitutional 
and other obstacles to reach its purposes. It has made most frightful 
strides toward centralization, and where it found a constitutional, 
federative republic it now wields the powers of an almost imperial 
empire. But it has demonstrated that it is wholly untitted to admin- 
ister successfully in peaceful times the atfairs of a constitutional re- 
public. Its reconstruction policy has resulted in the utter impover- 
ishment, ruin, and desolation of eight noble Commonwealths that even 
five years of a terrible civil war had left in comparative prosperity. 
With overwhelming majorities in both branches of Congress all its 
efforts at financial legislation and financial reform have been ridicu 
lous failures, and its efforts to mature some measure of relief against 
the grinding extortions of railroads and common carriers have been 
equally abortive. Corruption pervades every branch of the civil serv- 
ice, stalks abroad in gaudy tinsel, and is everywhere found clothed 
in official robes. There are as good people in the republican party as 
are to be found anywhere. 

I do not claim or believe that its adherents are in the main either 
vicious or corrupt. It is the policies of the party that make it neces- 
sarily a party of corruption. It is the issues upon which it was or- 
ganized and drawn together which unfit it for civil administration 
when those issues have passed away. The republican party believes 
in centralization, in paternal government, in thinking for and man- 
aging the business of the people. . This policy necessitates large rev- 
enues and oppressive taxation. Large revenues require numerous 
oflicials for their collection and disbursement, hold out temptation te 
the peculator and robber, and breed corruption as certainly and inevi- 
tably as the sun gives light and heat. It has always done so in every 
age and in all countries, and will do so to the end of time. We have 
reached a point when there must be a change or the country drift 
into inevitable ruin and bankruptcy. 

It is easy to see and point out the necessary and inevitable remedy. 
Will the people have the courage and the intelligence to adopt it?) That 
they wili do so I have no more doubt than I have of the truism that 
man is capable of self-government. 

Since the foundation of the Government there have been two cen- 
tral ideas which have been warring for the mastery in the Govern- 
ment: one the federal and centralizing idea which leads to extrava- 
ganece and corruption and tends to tread the road to a centralized 
despotism; the other the democratic idea which abhors centraliza- 
tion, makes eternal war on despotism and corruption in all their forms, 
contines the functions of government to their original and legitimate 
limits, abhors protection and paternalism in government, leaves the 
people free to manage their own affairs, and enthrones economy and 
honesty in the administration of the Government. 

This idea, taking possession of the democratic party and its great 
chiefs, administered the affairs of our Government for sixty years. 
During this time economy sat enthroned in every department of the 
Government, and liberty, peace, and joy dwelt. in the homes of our 
people. Corruption and peculation were outlaws, and whenever they 
raised their heads were driven with scorn into ignominy and disgrace. 
The boundaries of our country were extended from sea to sea, and 
embraced initsareathe productionsofevery clime. We prosecuted suc- 
cessfully two foreign wars, and subdued the numerous hostile tribes of 
aborigines without contracting ruinous debts or imposing oppressive 
taxation upon the people. During all this time the hand of the Fed- 
eral Government was never felt oppressively anywhere; no citizen’s 
liberties were invaded in violation of law; the great writ of habeas 
corpus Was inviolate, and not one tear-drop was ever during this whole 
time brought from a human eye for any political offense. This party 
has now been out of power for fifteen years. During that time it has 
been persistently maligned and traduced by its enemies, and many of 
those reared in its bosom and who had felt its love and warm embrace 
have turned and stung it with ingratitude. But its principles are 
immortal. They are as eternal as the hopes of man for redemption 
trom oppression and wrong. If we are to have relief from our pres- 
ent oppressions and wrongs, this grand old party must be enthroned 
once inore in the administration of the Government. The people are 
everywhere alive to this fact. The prospects were never more pro- 
pitious. State after State is wheeling into line to constitute a part 
of the grand army, and the time is now at hand when the party of 
Jefferson and Jackson will once more march to the front with econ- 
omy and honesty in the administration of the Government, free trade, 
anti-monopoly, and home rule inscribed upon its banners, and will, it 
is to be hoped, for ages administer the Government to the honor of 
the country and the peace, happiness and prosperity of a free people. 

The bill referred to by Mr. MARSHALL is as follows: 

A bill to provide for retiring the national-bank circulation, prevent oppressive con- 
traction or undue expansion of the currency, restore prosperity to the country, 
and provide for an early resumption of specie payments by the Government. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the entire amount of United States notes au- 








thorized by law shall be and not exceed $322,000,000, which sum shall appear in the 
mouthly reports of the Treasury as a part of the public debt, and no part of which 
shall be held aud used as a reserve or retired from circulation except as authorized 
bv law 

sec. 2. That the act entitled “An act to provide a national currency secured by 
a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide fo 
thereof,’ approved June 3, 1864, shall hereafter b 
act 

Sec. 3. That all further issue of national-bank notes to national banks by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, whether for the renewal of the defaced and tern bank 
notes, or for any other purpose, 1s he reby prohibite d 

Sho 


the virculation and redemption 
known as “the national-bank 


. 4. That every association organized under the provisions of said national 
bank act, and of the several acts amendatory thereof, shall at all times keep and 
have on deposit in the Treasury of the United States, in lawful money of the 
United States, a sum equal to 5 per cent. of its circulation, to be used and held 
for the redemption of sach circulation; and when the circulating notes of any such 
associations, assorted or unassorted, shall be presente d for red nption im snms of 
$100, or any multiple thereof, to the Treasurer of the United States, the same shall be 


redeemed in United States notes. All notes ao redeemed sball be eharged by the 


l'reasurer of the United States to the respective associations issuing the same; 
and he shail notify them severally, on the Ist day of cach month, or oftener. at his 
discretion, of the amount of such redemptions ; and whenever such redemptions 
for any association shall amount to the sum of $500, such association so notified 


shall forthwith deposit with the Treasurer of the United States a sum in United 


States notes equal to the amount of its circulating notes soredeemed. And all such 
notesof national banks shall, when received by any assistant treasurer or at any 
designated depository of the United States, be forwarded to the Treasurer of the 


United States. And whenever such association shall fail to make good, within 
twenty daysafter notice given for such purpose, any deficit in said 5 per cent. de 
posit, the said Treasurer shall sell, of the bonds on deposit to sceure the circulation 
of such association, a suflicient amount to make up such deficiency; and when, by 
the action of such association or by the sale of bonds, the United States notes so 
yi in redemption of the circulating notes of such association or associations shall 
“ replaced, the said ‘Creasurer shall cause the said circulating notes to be canceled 
anddestroyed, under the supervision of the Comptroller of the Curreney ; and a full 
and complete record thereof shall be made and kept by said Comptroller; and when- 


iit 


ever $900, or any mutiple thereof, of the circulating notes of any such association | 


shall be so canceled and destroyed, (the United States notes required for the 
redemption thereof having been replaced otherwise than by the sale of 
deposit for the security of such circulation,) the said Treasurer shall deliver tosuch 
association the bond or bonds on deposit with the Treasurer for the security of such 
circulating notes so destroyed: Provided, That each of said associations shall re 
imburse to the Treasury the charges tor transportation and the costs for assorting 
such notes: And provided further, That so much of section 32 of the said national 
bank act requiring or permitting the redemption of its circulating notes elsewhere 
than at its own counter, except a8 prov ided for in this section, is her« Dy repealed 

Sec. 5. That any association organized under any of the acts of which this is an 
amendment desiring to withdraw its circulating notes, in whole or in part, may, 
upon the deposit of lawful money with the Treasurer of the United States in sums 
of notless than 3900, take up the bonds which said association has on deposit with 
the Treasurer for the security of such circulating notes; which bonds shall be 
assigned to the bank in the manner specified in the nineteenth section of the 
national-bank act; and the outstanding notes of said association, to an amount 
equal to the legal-tender notes deposited, shall be redeemed at the Treasury of the 
United States, and destroyed as now provided by law 

Sec. 6. That on and after the ist day of January, 1875, in lieu of the tax of 1 per 
cent. per annum now iniposed by law on the outstanding circulation of national 
banks, a tax of 3 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually in gold, shall be col 
lected upon the circulation which has been issued to each national bank which has 
not been returned for cancellation. This tax shall be collected by withholding 
one-half of said tax semi-annually from the interest upon the registered bonds 
deposited by said banks as security for their circulation; and if the interest of 
said registered bonds is payable in currency, there shall be retained of said cur 
rency the equivalent of said tax at the market premium on gold, which premium 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 7. That section 31 of the said national-bank act, requiring and regulating 
reserves of said national banking associations, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue, in manner as hereinafter prescribed, on the faith and credit of the Govern 
ment, a sufficient amount to furnish to the public a currency, in lieu of the bank 
notes retired, of Treasury notes payable on demand in United States legal-tender 
notes at the Treasury and at such United States depositories as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may designate. Said notes shall be similar in form and appearance 
to the said legal-tender notes, and may be of denominations not less than one dollar 
nor more than $10,000, and shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, claims, and 
demands due to the United States: Provided, howeser, That for the fiscal year com 
mencing July 1, 1874, 20 per cent., and for the tiscal year commencing July 1, 1875, 
30 per cent., and for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1876, 40 per cent.; and on 
al after July, 1, 1877, 50 per cent. only of the daties on imports shall be payable 
in Treasury notes. 

Sec. 9. That the Treasury notes authorized herein to be issued shall only be issued 
to the extent that national-bank notes shall be returned for cancellation and destruc- 
tion, as provided in this act, and shall only be used in the purchase of the United 
States bonds commonly called “ five-twenties.” 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in ex- 
change for legal-tender notes of the United States, or Treasury notes hereby author 
ized, at the option of any one who shall present them and demand the exchange, an 
equal amount of coupon or registered bonds of the United States, in such form as he 
may prescribe, and in denominations of fifty dollars, or some multiple of that sum, 
redeemable in the lawful money of the United States, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after five years from the date of their issue, and bearing interest payable 
quarterly in said legal-tender notes at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. And the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall reissue the United States legal-tender or Treasury 
notes so receiv:d, or, if they are canceled, shall reissue notes of the same character 
as those canceled, and use them only to purchase or redeem and retire the bonds of 
the United States known as five-twenty bonds: Provided, That no purchases of 
United States five-twenty bonds shall be made under the provisions of this section 
when the price demanded shall be at a greater rate of premium upon the bonds than 
10 per cent. of their par value of principal and accrued interest. 

Sec. 11. That on and after the ist day of January, 1878, any holder of United 
States notes, or Treasury notes hereby authorized, to the amount of fifty dollars, 
or any multiple thereof, may present them for payment at the office of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, or at the office of the assistant treasurer at the city of 
New York; and thereupon he shall be entitled to receive, at his option, from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is authorized and required to issue, in ¢ xchange 
for said notes, an equal amount of either class of the coupon or registered bonds of 
the United States, not then worth more than par in gold, provided for in the first 
section of the act approved on the Lith of July, 1870, entitled ** An act to authorize 
the refunding of the national debt,” and the act amendatory thereof, approved the 
20th dav of January, 1871: Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in lieu of such bonds, may redeem said notes in the gold coin of the United States. 
And the Secretary of the Treasury shall reissue the Treasury notes or United 
States notes so received either in exchange for coin at par, or, with the consent of 
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© redemption of bonds then redeemable at par, or in the purchase 

ess than par, or to meet the current payments for the public serv 

| ice; and when used to moet current payments, an equal amount of the gold in the 

freasury shall be applied in redemptien of the bene known as tive-twenty bonds. 

Sec, 12. That the Treasury notes av horized by this act, when received in pay 
f 


mont of taxes, claims, and demands a..e to the United States, shall be reissued to 
meet the current expenditures of the Government 


the holder, in th 
| of bonds at not ] 


Currency. 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. L. WOODFORD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 20, 1874, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. No. 1572) entitled “An act to amend the several acts 
providing a national currency and to establish free banking and for other put 
poses 
Mr. WOODFORD. Mr. Speaker, I came into this Hall to-day ear 

nestly desiring to vote for the pending bill. [deeply regret that after 

very careful reflection T cannot, 

The measure certainly answers our instinetive sense of justice in 
attempting to redistribute the bank currency among the several 
States according to the ratioof wealth and population. It also looks 
in the right direetion in fixing or limiting the volume of legal-tender 
notes, and in denying to the Executive and the Treasury Department 
jany possible future exercise of the power hitherto claimed by the 

Treasury of regarding and using the retired legal-tenders as a reserve 
for paying the necessary current expensesof the Government. These 
two purposes are manifestly just and wise. 

The bill seems to me to err in the following respects : 

First. While it fixes the volume of legal-tenders, it does so at the 
sum of three hundred and eighty-two millions. It recognizes the 
temporary einployment of twenty-six million of the reserve and adds 
that amount permanently to the legal-tenders in circulation. It 
makes no provision for retiring the paper thus issued from the so 
called “reserve” during the stringency of the panic of last autumn. 
It thus permanently increases the volume of irredeemable paper 
“legal-tenders” twenty-six millions beyond the amount that was out 
on the Ist of July, 1873. 
specie resumption. 


This is a direct, deliberate step away from 


Second. This bill releases and puts into active use at least twenty- 
six or seven millions of legal-tenders which are now locked up in the 
vaults of the banks as reserve against bank circulation. Some good 
judges estimate the amount thus released at amuch higher tigure, 
even as high as fifty millions. It thus surely and largely increases 
the volume of legal-tenders in actual employment among the people 
or available for artificial speculations. This is a second direct, de 
liberate step away from specie resumption. 

Third. This bill recognizes in theory the right of the Government 
to increase in time of profound peace the volume of a paper currency 
irredeemable in coin that must be accepted, under certain cireum 
stances, as the legal payments of public and private debts. 

As Lread this measure, (and [ have sought to read it carefully.) 
whenever the States not now having their full quota of national- 
bank circulation shall furnish the necessary Government bonds thes 
can have the entire fifty-five millions of currency allowed by this bill 
to be redistributed. If they shall furnish the bonds they can have 
the entire fifty-five millions of curreney at any time either before 
July 1, 1875, or after; while on the other hand only thirty millions of 
such currency can be withdrawn from the States now having an ex- 
cess before such Ist day of July, 1875. Do not let me be misunderstood. 
Ido not believe that the bonds will be furnished and the fifty-five 
millions of bank currency be issued to the South and West before July 
1, 1875. So that this third objection, as just stated, is theoretical and 
constitutional rather than practical, Still if the requisite bonds 
should be furnished within the next year, so as to authorize the issue 
of fifty-five millions of bank currency within that year, and only 
thirty millions can be withdrawn from the East and North during the 
same period, then the volume of bank currency may under the form 
and with the apparent authority of law be increased by the amount 
of the difference, that is, tothe extent of twenty-five millions, for at 
least part of twelve months, or until July 1, 1875. 

So long as such bank currency retains its present quality of partial 
legal tender; so long as the citizen can compel the Government to 
receive this currency for all excises and dunes except customs duties ; 
so long as the Government can compel its citizens to receive this 
currency in payment of all salaries, obligations, and dues except 
interest on the public debt; so long as each individual bank must 
receive the notes of all the national banks in payment of whutever 
is due to such individual bank; in one word, so long as the present 
national-bank eurrency is by direct requirement of law practically a 
legal tender for at least nine-tenths of all our business and financial 
transactions, I cannot vote for any measure which, even in theory 
only and by the subtlest interpretation, recognizes the right of the 
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1 could not have voted for any large expansion 
nor for any sudden contration, but within these 
limits IT have been willing to vote for any reasonable measure that 
promised peace. 


f the currency 


I have considered the question of a few millions 
more or less as of less importance than the question of equitable dis- 


tribution and consequent harmony. With this desire to allay the 


ie —— ee 
roar | 
He Government in time of profound peace to stamp or invest paper that | and parity associates who differ from these conclusions, let me simply 
i not redeemable in coin th any quality or property of money so | repeat the essence of these words. F 
i to compel any one to ae it that paper, whether he will or not, in | ‘This question seems to me one of bed-roek duty and constitutional 
; ayment of any debt whatever, public or private. This bill dees this to obligation. I « not so vote as fo admit even by indirection that 
he po je extent of twenty-live millions until July 1, 1475.) There | this Government can In time of profound peace issue or authorize the 
t. I freely admit, t] lightest probability of such an occurrence, | issue of a single additional piece of paper, whether you call it Treas- 
| im of a right to issue additional paper in time of peace, | ury note or bank-bill, which any one must under compulsion of the 
yor invest that paper with certain of the qualities of money, law accept as money in payment of even any kind of debt. 
| vereign power of the Government te toree our citizens 
com ithin our borders, to receive such addi ional paper _ 
for the p yment ot certain public and private debts, is in 
1) It there. clearly and unmistakably, in direct language ‘ ; 
i ly i it lole deduc Lion, ‘| lye powell thus ‘ liainree al Is notin the | ( urrency, 
( on as Tread its provisions. 
el ‘ eached the mrting ol the way ‘ TVNVVSN ’ Y . " + 
i { eory Sagat hm last jole , of sell preservation, we passed SPEE( I] Ok: LION, J AM ES MON ROK, 
tender” act and prints | Government notes which by law OF OHTO, 
Com ed creditors to receive in legal payment of debts when | 
In like time of war, and under the like plea of supreme neces- IN Tih LlousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
e passed the *“ national-ban! act and printed bank-notes, = 
ed bn pled of Government bonds, which i law we compelled June 20, 1574, 
‘ ‘ ‘ eres to e in legal payinent oi certain On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
of debt | line Iiouseson the bill (H.R. No 1572) entitled “An act to amend the several acts pro- 
Theee é . d oe » exerci of what we called the Viding a national currency and to establish free banking, and for other purposes. 
war | ek | Mr. MONROE. Mr. Speaker, the conflict between different sections, 
i" the waris ended no With the ending of the war the daring the present Congress, upon the question of the currency has been 
rivht! exercise of thx ar power of the Republic” ended also. | so sh up, and has at tlines threatened results so disastrous to that 
Such paper promises to pay as peace found outstanding and unre- | spirit of confidence which is the basis of all financial prosperity, that 
deemed ynay justly remain in use as currency until the Government [ have been very desirous of uniting with others upon some measure 
can redeem and retire them. Let me. I trust with modesty. but still | that would harmonize existing differences. Untilthis should be done, 
th the utmost firme © these resulting propo itions : I clid not see how any real progress could be made toward resumption 
| fhe Government is morally and ik cally bound to redeem in ol specie payments. 
all non-interest-bearing paper promises to 
pay, known as legal-tenders, at the earliest practicable moment, | 
” The Government ha hntime of peace ho moral right or con- } 
itutional power to issue one single additional Government ‘eee 
cenback, as popularly styled, and to compel any person to accept 
eh note money in payment of any debt whatever. 
Phe Government cannot delegate the 


to a@ private corporation 


exercise of a power which the Government cannot itself constitu- 
t milly exercise, unless the anthority to so delegate such powel is 
lv ext rer al 
Clearly expressed in the Constitution, 
1 If the Government cannot in time of peace itself print and 


additional paper, stamp that paper with the essential quality of 


oney, and forcibly make that paper a legal tender in the payment | 
of any debt, then it certainly cannot delegate the power to a bank 
corporation to issue and put in circulation a single additional piece 
of paper, however well secured, which any one must under the abso- 


lute requirement of Federal law accept as money in legal and com- 
pulsory payment of certain classes of debts. 


Phe claim of right to do this is inthe pending bill. If we may con- 


titufionally authori for any time whatever the issue of twenty- 
live million additional bank-notes with their present legal quality of 
leval-tendes in payment of certain*kinds or classes of public and 
private debts, we may constitutionally authorize the issue of any 


heated contest which we have all witnessed, [ have steadily supported 
such moderate measures as: seemed likely to accomplish the object, 
even when they were not in all respects what I would have preferred. 
In the same spirit of conciliation, lam glad of an opportunity to 
vote for the bill now betore the House. Heretofore we have failed 
in our measures, but this one bids fair to succeed. It does not con- 
tain all that I could wish, but the provisions that it does contain 
meet my approval, and its passage promises harmony. By removing 
$55,000,000 of bank-note currency from the East to the West it re- 
moves all ground of complaint in regard to unequal distribution, and 
by fixing the limit of Treasury notes at $382,000,000, it relieves the 
business men of the country of that uncertainty as to the amount of 
legal-tenders in circulation of which they have complained. The 
section which repeals the law requiring the banks to keep a reserve 
upon cireulation, already abundantly secured, relieves them from a 
useless burden and enables them to offer larger accommodations to 
legitimate borrowers. I hope, therefore, that this bill will become a 





amount for any period whatever. 
for one hour, then 
doing 
Lilne, 

Nay, more 


If one dollar, then one billion, If 
for acentury. The constitutional power lies in 
or authorizing the thing itself, not in the amount nor in the 
than this; if we may constitutionally authorize the 
additional issue of additional bank-notes, and compel certain persons 
fo accept them as money in the legal and absolute payment of certain 
Classes of debts, may we not by even higher rule of law and consti- 
tutional construction authorize the Treasury to issue additional Goy- 
ernment notes or greenbacks, stamp them as legal-tenders, and com- 
pel all persons within our jurisdiction to accept them as money in 


the legal and absolute payment of all debts except interest on the 
outstanding Federal bonds ? 


uo 
= 


- 


i commend this inquiry to the careful consideration of thoughtful 
wren. 
lo repeat, we have reached the parting of the ways. I would that 
I could compromise this difference. I do not see how or where I 
justly may. The variance at this point is very slight. A little yonder 
uel it still buta few yards, which such a bill as this may seem, but 
only seem, to span. 


Still a little further and it is a great gulf which 
a io scheme or device of conference committees can bridge over. 
Phe single question at issue is but a simple one, easily and briefly 
Can our Government in time of peace issue or authorize the 
insite Of one single piece of paper that any one must under compul- 
sion of the law accept as money in payment of any debt? 

Here part the ways. 

If you say “ yes,” then you may logically vote for this measure. 
You are consistently and intelligently entering upon a. road that leads 
through intlation to repudiation. 

If you say ” you may still in mistaken effort for an impossible 
result vote for this measure. But you enter on a road where you must 
at the last retrace your steps and come back again to the old path 
whose sure way you to-day are leaving. 

With great reluctance and with sincerest respect for valued fi iends 


ited 
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law. If it should, it will in several ways afford relief, and will accom- 
plish what is more important still—it will give peace to the country. 


The Currency. 





SPEECU OF HON. $8 W. KELLOGG, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 20, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the report submitted by the committee of 
conference on the currency question— 


Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted for the second conference committee upon 
this matter for the purpose of getting a bill upon which we could 
all harmonize if possible. And I voted also with more willingness 
for it because my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] made the 
motion, and I thought I could rely upon his judgment. And I will 
say to my friends here of the South and West that I have studied 
this bill carefully and anxiously, with an earnest desire to vote for 
it if I possibly could consistently with my own convictions. I cer- 
tainly have no feeling against the South or West or any part of this 
broad country in connection with this matter, and the constituents | 
represent are too broad and liberal in their views to have any sec- 
tional feeling upon this great question. And I want my friends from 
the West and South to understand that we have no desire to with- 
hold any portion of the currency in excess of what you say we are 
entitled to if you are in a condition to take it and if it will benefit 
vou to take it. For we remember that a large portion of the great 
West was settled by our own brothers and friends, and our interests 












and our affections are there as well as yours; for there is the home 
of our brethren and our kinsmen; and from all your broad prairies 
‘here stretch forth to some New England home the ties of interest, of 
affection and love. But when my friend from Indiana [Mr. Hot- 


MAN] gets up and tells me that this bill increases the legal-tenders | 
$26,000,000, besides the reserves that you release by the terms of the | 


hill, then I say, in accordance with my settled convictions, [ cannot 
possibly vote for this bill, because instead of its being a step toward 
specie payments, it is a long step in the opposite direction. 

Mr. KASSON. Do you believe that it adds $26,000,000 of legal- 
tenders to the circulation ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It does. It increases the legal-tender cireulation 
326,000,000 from the old limit of $354,000,000; and I will tell you 


why. There are not $322,000,000 out now. Of the S$382,000,000 there 
are $26,000,000 which are treated as a reserve to be called in, and we 
ought to provide for calling it in gradually. If you will look at 
the monthly statements of the public debt issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury month by month, you will find that the Treasury 
has begun to retire this $26,000,000 and that it ought to be called 
in just as soon as the interests of the country will allow it. But by 
this bill, instead of allowing the Secretary of the Treasury to call 
in these $26,000,000, which would never have been issued except to 
meet the necessary demands upon the Treasury, you provide that no 
part of this shall be kept as a reserve or called in and retired, You 
therefore expand your greenback circulation $26,000,000 beyond the 
amount last year, besides letting out your reserve on national-bank 
circulation. Tsay then that it is a reason why this bill should be 
rejected, that you have left out of it entirely anything that provides 
for the redemption of these legal-tenders, and you have not put in 


any provision that looks to a return to specie payments in all time | 


to coine. 

While T would be glad, and would with all my heart go as far as I 
could without belving my own convictions, to meet the views of my 
friends from the West and the South, I cannot vote for this bill with 
those provisions in it, and with no provision whatever in if that can 
lead the country in the direction of specie payments in the future. 
The committee have utterly failed in my judgment to present such a 
bill as the interests of the country demand at our door. 


War Claims. 


Ny 7 Yr 
SPEECH OF THON. PHILIP COOK, 
OF GEORGIA, 

IN THE IHLOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 23, 1874, 
On the subject of war claims. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, by therules of this Honse and the organ- 
ization of its committees I have been forced to seek this occasion to 
say what 1 desired to have said some days since, when the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on War Claims was before the House, It 
was most unfortunate for the section of the country I represent in 
part, and I may say for the whole country, that we have no repre- 
sentative man in the Cabinet or in any Department of the Govern- 
ment by appointment. Every office is filled with a scrupulous care 
to the exclusion of one great section of the country, and we have re- 
cently seen the virtual rejection of, a distinguished gentleman for a 
place on the supreme bench upon the simple ground that he had 
written a friendly letter expressing feelings of kindness and respect 
toa gentleman of the South.; This fact shows the animus of the 
ruling party in regard to the people of the South, and the difficulty 
they have in presenting themselves before the tribunals of the coun- 
try. Not only do they appear to this House before those who have 
to a certain extent prejudged their claims, but they are forced be- 
fore tribunals whose judges must show that they are equally com- 
mitted against them. 

It will be seen by looking at the organization of the committees of 
this House that the same facts prevail; that the Southern States, which 
are most vitally interested in many measures before this House, have 
not that opportunity of representing their interests before the com- 
mittees or on this floor which other sections have in regard to their 
peculiar interests; and we have thus been virtually debarred to a 
great extent the privilege of being heard upon the tloor of this House. 
But, sir, this is one of the fundamental principles of the republican 
party, the great party of moral ideas and higher-law doctrines. And 
what, sir, was the condition of the whole country when this Congress 
assembled under the management of this party? <A universal pros- 
tration of all its interests; its commerce languishing; its banks, the 
creation of its own power, suspended; its syndicate bursted, and its 
financial agents gone into bankruptcy; the toiling millions of the 
country clamoring for bread and work, and every telegram bringing 


intelligence of the continuell suspension of your furnaces and machine- | 


shops throughout the country. 

A memorial and bill were introduced at the very beginning of the 
session, asking for provisions to feed the hungry in the Mississippi Val- 
ley—a thing unknown before in the history of this country. There 
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Was a universal stagnation of all business and enterprises, and a de 
preciation i values, which swept away in a moment the fortunes of 
the wealthy and pitiful aceumulations of the poor. We 


have seon 
the militin of two States called 


on to protect the interests and 
property of corporations. We have seen one State in eivil diseord 
and a committee appointed to investigate its affairs. We have seen 
the citizens of another State before our doors asking and imploring 
an investigation of their affairs, and praying us to protect their 
property from confiscation; and we have seen the vovernor of that 
State indicted for larceny by a grand jury of hisown party. Charges 
of the grossest character have been preferred against more than one 
of the Federal judges, and frands, peculations, and defaleations have 
been shown in almost every department of the Government. And 
What, sir, has been done to relieve the country from financial em 

barrassment or tosave it from the lusty greed of the freebooters who 
collect its revennes and disburse its moneys? You have passed a 
currency bill which the President has vetoed; you have repealed 
the Sanborn contracts. What other act of general levislation for the 
benetit of the country generally has been passed? Its soldiers carried 
the country successfully through the stormand tempest of civil war; 
aud its politicians have wrecked and ruined it in the time of peace 

No government on the earth has had the same sources of reeupera 

tion and wealth, and no government has ever been more utterly ck 

stroyed or paralyzed than this. The President informs us that tl 
eurreney in this country Was not sufficient to carry on its commerce 

This was in his first message to this Congress, and yet he vetoed the 
only bill which promised any increase or aid; and now he says we 
must return to specie payments, when in fact the whole amount ol 
specie in the country would not pay the tax of the people due to the 
Government. What hope to-day does this party hold out to the labor 

ing men of the distant West or the lmpoverished pr ople of my 


? 


“te 
tion: 


What, sir, is the great panacea which is offered to anxious, 
Waiting people of this country?) What glad tidings of great joy is 
proposed to the country?) Why, sir, what do you hear each Monday 
morning? Gentlemen enter this Hall fresh from their Sunday devo 

tions, subdued by the songs and prayer, by the smiles of the virtuous 
and good, and the first opportunity to the exclusion of all other busi 

ness a2 motion is made to suspend the rules and pass the “civil-rights 
bill.” Upon this single question the republic anh party seems to rest 
its hopes for the future. All the other great interests of the country 
must give way to this. 1 will simply say in regard to this bill that 
it is fraught with evil tothe country. It is prompted not so much by 
love and admiration of the colored man as itis by the lingering hatred 
of the race IL have the honor to represent upon this tloor. It is not to 
elevate the colored race but to degrade the white race, an@® LT bee the 

thoughtful consideration and deliberate attention of honest men of 
all sections and all parties to this fact. 

My main purpose, Mr. Speaker, in seeking this opportunity to ad 
dress the House was briefly to allude to the report of the Committee 
on War Claims recently presented by the gentleman from Ohio, [ Mr. 
LAWRENCE.] This report seems not to have had a full concurrence 
of the committee, though the chairman was authorized to make it. 
It is to be regretted, extremely regretted, that the members from the 
Southern States did not see proper to make a minority report. The 
well-known ability of one of the gentlemen at least [Mr. HArrts, of 
Virginia] would have enabled him to do this simple act of justice to 
the needy people of our section. His general intelligence and fealty 
to principle is a sufficient guarantee that he could have exposed the 
sophistry and fallacy of the grounds upon which that report is based 
and vindicated our section from charges which are not founded in 
fact and are most unjust and ungracious. 

I will allude to but two classes of claimants for which any com 
pensation has as yet been asked or promised by the Government. 
First, this report shows that there was seized during the war and 
shipped and sold in New York cotton, the net proceeds of which are 
now inthe Treasury of the United States, $24,251,269.93. After de 
dueting all charges, costs, payments, &c., the records of the Court of 
Claims show there was due the 27th of February, 1874, $14,410,429. 
From this amount in the Treasury Congress passed an act allowing 
loyal citizens to recover their interest in this cotton, and yet every 
difficulty has been thrown in the way of the recovery of this large 
amount of monev due the loyal citizens of the Southern States. | 
was not a loyal citizen myself, nor have I ever undertaken to defend 
the lovalty of that class, nor do Lnow: butif the Government hon 
estly inte nded that these people should be paid the ir money, of which 
they have been unjustly deprived, and which now lies in the public 
vaults, good faith requires that they should be permitted to go into 
the courts and get their just dues. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that the act 
requiring the oath of loyalty was une onstitutional. This was in the 
Drake amendment. But before that decision was made kuown, the 
time for filing these claims had expired, and these men have thus been 
debarred from appealing to the courts for the recovery of their prop 


erty. The Supreme Court says this money never has been confiseated, 
| but that the Government holds it in trust for the owners, See ce 

| cision in Paddleford’s case, 4 Wallace.) They say the act requiring 
loyalty, or rather the proof of it, is unconstitutional; and that if it is 
not, the amnesty procla bation} viped out all guilt and re tored all the 
rights of property. 


There is another class of claimants for cotton which was taken after 
June 1/1265- The amount of this in the Treasury approximates live 
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The act of May 1s, 1°72, authorized the payment 
of the net proceeds of this to owners, not requiring any oath of 
loyalty. The report of your Committee on War Claims makes a 
charge of bad faith if not gross fraud and corruption against the claim- 
ants of this fund by saying that claims covering near three times that 
amount have been presented. I have a complete answer and refuta- 
tion of this charge which shows not only the general correctness of 
claims, but the most stupendous stealings, corruptions, and 
frands on the part of the Government officials who had charge of this 
branch of business, which might with great propriety be termed the 
tealing department of the Government. 


and a half millions. 


these 


Che following statement of the sales of cotton seized in the southern cities, with 


the expenses charged and deductions made under various pretexts, exhibits the 
wing of the Treasury Department, and, on its face, is specious and plausible 
Of the Savannah cotton, sea island. which was worth about two dollars and fifty 
cents per pound, waa sold at about eighty cents, and upland was sold at about 
forty cents, when it ought to have avereged over a dollar 
A great fraud is concealed in these figures—a frand which could have been per 
petrated only by false samples and other similar dishonest contrivances. That 
such fraudulent devices were used has long been well known and understood. 
The history of the commercial world may be searched in vain for any similar 
franda,. ona scale so gigantic and with results so ruinous and unjust to the partios 
concerned 
Of the cotton sold by Simeon Draper, | nited States cotton agent 
derived from Savannah, there were of sea island 6,531 bales 
weighing 2.644.673 pounds, (value, currency) 81, 657, 231 77 
Charges of transportation, &c., following cotton to sak 101, 95 5a 
Maki: net valu 1, 555, 273 20 
Or an average of @234.18 per bale 


From the foregoing proceeds there was subsequently to the sale deducted by di 


rection of the Secretary of the Treasury 

14 per cent. to cover incidental expenses $24 858 47 
I por cent. fo pay commission to agents ee 16,572 31 
Internal venue taxon 2? 044,673 pounds 40. 893 46 


#2, 324 24 


Or $12.61 per bale, leaving as an absolute net balance upen which judgments 


were pandof bot BA.55 per lat le 
Of upland from Savannah, 32,427 bales of cotton 16,034,415 pounds #4), 418, 600 36 
Charges of transportation, &c., following cotton to sale. 512, 478 00 
Net value of sale ‘ at ia 5, 906, 122 36 
Or an average of 8179.91 per bale 
Deductod after sal 
1h per a ileincidental expenses $96, 279 00 
IL per cent. commission to agents 64, 146 00 


2oents pel pound reve 320, 6&8 30 


481,153 30 
and which amount 


nue tax, 16,034,415 pounds 


Or $14.34 per bale, loaving an absolute net amount of $165.57, 
has been paid on judgments of the Court of Claims. 

Of sales fxom Charleston, South Carolina 
Sea island, 1,063 bales, 265,302 pounds 
Charges of transportation, following 


24 
RS 


194, 794 41 


; . $202, 671 
cotton to sale » ein w acess ° i 7, 876 


Making net value 
Or an average of $123.25 per bale. 
Charges subsequently deducted 


14 per cent. incidental expenses $3,040 06 
ee NO MINI. bo su npsecensecescucnesevatsnweues 2,026 71 
2 centr internal-revenue tax on 286,302 pounds 5, 726 04 


10, 792 81 
Or 810.15 73.10 on which judgments were ren- 
«he rt a 
Of upland cotton, Charleston, South 
3,639 bales, 1,437,118 pounds 
Charges of transportation, following 


per bale deduction, leaving but $1 

Carolina 

$530, 421 03 
26, 64 46 


cotton to sale 





i a 503, 456 57 
Or an average of 8 38.36 per bale 
Amounts subsequently dedueted : 
1} per cent. to cover incidental expenses..................-...-. $7,956 31 


1 per cent 


5, 304 21 


to pay commissions of agents 
, 742 36 


2 conts per pound on 1,437,118 pounds by internal-revenue tax.......... 28, 


2,002 Be 


Or $11.54 per bale, leaving $126.22 per bale to satisfy the judgments of the 
of Claima. 


Court 


Of sales from Mobile, Alabama, derived from seizures by the military forces: 
1.220 bales upland cotton, 1,623,873 pounds inane $628, 645 91 
(Charges following the cotton to sale Ree ou rsh inkeele 22,319 15 

Net of sales = iadeean . ‘ b Bie O athena 606, 326 76 
Or 8188.31 per bale 

Charges deducted after sale 
1 cent. to cover incidental expenses........................--------- 89,49 67 

1 per cent., commission of agents ; See UC 
2ecents per pound on 1,628,873 pounds, internal-revenue , ----- 32,577 46 





48, 293 58 
Or #1 4.99 per bale, leaving but $173.32 por bale for any claimant in the court. 

Of sales from Mobile, Alabama, derived from agents of the Treasury : 
,.9x6 bales of cotton, 4,018,689 pounds . $1,461,077 27 


Charges following the cottons to sale ...... 2.2... 6... eee eee eee eee 111, 013 38 
Net of sales y panne benabicce aries aoe 5 oct aoc i Silk 1, 350, 063 89 
Or $135.20 per bale 
Charges deducted after sale: 
14 per cont. to cover incidental oxpenses .............00.2-ece scenes ... $21,916 17 
3k per cent. to commissions of agents : innces Spee ae 
2 cents per pound internal revenne on 4,018,689 pounds 80, 373 78 








153, 427 65 

Or $15.36 per bale, les rendered to 
‘laimants 

Che cottons derived from New Orleans and received at New York were disposed 

of with the same charges attached. Those sold at New Orleans by the several 

agents had only the 2 cents per pound revenue tax deducted. besides the other 


‘ving but 8119.84 upon which judgments are 
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teste 


expenses, and wi 
of agents 
The average net amount obiained per bale— 


By the sales of military 


=: *. y percentage for incidental expenses or for the commission 


ome 00 


RS ee ee ee en 
By G. H. Burbridge Treasury agent. ............... 
ge a eee ee sue 


The sea island cotton seized at Savannah, 2,044,673 pounds, was worth 
at $2.50 per pee nek thane emeb eee x 
It was reported as sold for 


#5, 111, 682 5 
1, 657, 231 77 


3, 404, 


SI IRE Chit d pac uneedusdbenndrenssb end vénss vacant 550 73 


The real value of the upland cotton seized at Savannah, 16,034, 415 
pounds, was - $16, 034, 415 00 


Reported as sold for. eae Vee ee aes epic atavdeeeekrseuns 6, 418, 600 36 
le ioe nes eee kus te abed oes donk ou 9,615, 814 64 
Similar, or even worse results will be shown by an investigation of the sales 


made of the cotton seized in the other southern cities. 


Such are the facts and figures as to the cotton seized during the 
war. Now, sir, as to that seized after the war and after the Ist of June, 
1n65, the report says the amount approximates five and a half millions, 
but that claims to the amount of eighteen millions—nearly three times 
the amount seized—were filed before the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
will state but one case, and for the payment of which I offered a bill 
early in the session and which is yet before the committee. The evi 
dence in this case is before the Treasury Department in full; and 
what is true in this case is true as to all the seizures after the Ist of 
June, L865. 

This case illustrates a stealing of over $50,000 to get $11,600 in the 
Treasury, and accounts fully for the difference of the amount in the 
Treasury and the amountclaimed. This gentleman had one hundred 
and sixty-two bales seized and shipped to New York and there sold. 
At the time of the sale the market value of the cotton was about 
$62,000, He brought his witnesses to this city, their testimony was 
taken here, and he established his title to the property. He was paid 
by the Treasury in December last $11,600 for 362,000 of property 
that had been stolen from him. Here is a clear loss to this man of 
$50,000 by the illegal seizure and sale of his cotton. Judge Clase 
decided in the circuit court of South Carolina that such seizures were 
illegal, and that the owner was entitled to the market value of his 
cotton at the time of the seizure and the interest upon the same. 

The Constitution provides that the President “ shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment.” The power thus conferred. is un- 
limited with the exception stated. It extends to every case known 
to the law before legal proceedings are taken during their pendency 
or after conviction and judgment. A pardon wipes out both the 
punishment prescribed for the offense and the guilt of the offender, 
and when the pardon is full it relieves the punishment and blots 
from existence all guilt or taint thereof, so that in the eye of the law 
the offender is innocent if he never committed the offense. If 
granted before conviction it prevents any of the penalties and disa- 
bilities consequent upon conviction from attaching. If granted af- 
ter conviction it removes the penalties and disabilities, and restores 
him to all his legal and civil rights. It makes him as it were a new 
man and gives him a new eredit and capacity. 

There never has been a conviction in this conntry by any court or 
tribunal for treason. The courts say this power of the President is 
not subject to legislative control. Congress can neither limit the 
effect of his pardon nor exclude from its exercise any class of offend- 
It is not within the constitutional power of Congress thus to 
inflict punishment beyond the reach of executive clemency. If such 
exclusion can be accomplished by the Executive and an expurgatory 
oath concerning the offense, the pardon may be avoided and that ac- 
complished indirectly which cannot be reached by direct legislation. 
(Ex parte Garland, 4 Wallace, 380.) Such is the decision of the court 
in regard to the effect of the power of pardon by the President, and 
yet notwithstanding this fact there are $30,000,000 in the Treasury of 
the United States belonging to pardoned citizens of the South. 

In United States vs. Kline (13 Wallace) the Supreme Court say: 

On the 4th of July, 1868, a full pardon and amnesty, with some exceptions, was 
granted: and on the 25th of December, 1868, without exce ption, unconditionally 


and without reserve, toall w ho participated in the rebellion, with restoration of the 
rights of property as before. 


as 


ers. 


No oath was required. The court decreed the President’s power of 
pardon is not subject to legislation; that Congress can neither limit 
the effect of his pardon nor exclude from its exercise any class of 
otlenders. 

The court further say that the title to the proceeds of property 
which came into possession of the Government by capture and aban- 
donment with the rebellious States was in no case divested out of 
the original owner, and yet Congress has by its legislation since this 
decision, and in the very face of it, continued to deprive the citi- 
zens of the property which the court say is held in trust for them ; 
and the bill now proposed by the committee contains the same pro- 
visions as the Drake amendment, which the Supreme Court adjudged 
to be unconstitutional and void. Thus by this unconstitutional re- 
striction and limitation upon the powerof the President to pardon 
Congress does indirectly what it cannot do by direct legislative power. 

[ appeal to the candid judgment of the country whether such se 
tion is not trifling with the honor, good faith, and integrity of th 
Government. How long will the honest and upright people of the 








country sustain such action on the part of their representatives? I 
appeal to those gentlemen who have professed such great sympathy 
for the laboring masses of the country, and especially such sympathy 
for the grangers, to do justice to those who are now suffering in com- 
mon with the great mass of the people, who have been unmercifully 
plundered by corrupt officials in the past few years. 

As to the charge, Mr. Speaker, made by the report that upon the 
surrender of Lee and his army the war did not cease but was still 
continued, it is only true so faras the troops of the United States Gov- 
ernment were concerned, and it is equally untrue in every particular 
as to the South and the southern people. No people ever surrendered 
in better faith ; none abided the fortunes of war with more fortitude 
than those of the South. 

A brief statement of the facts in my own State will be sutticient 
refutation of the groundless assertion of the report made by the gen- 
tleman from Obio, (Mr. LAWRENCE.] Immediately after the sur- 
render President Johnson appointed a provisional governor; he was 
authorized to call a convention of the people of the State, which he 
did, and which assembled in November, 1865. That convention was 
composed exclusively of those who had been Union men and opposed 
secession, Ex-Governor Johnson was elected president of it. That 
convention repealed the ordinance of secession, repudiated the Con- 
federate States war debt, and adopted the thirteenth amendment. It 
also adopted an ordinance giving to colored people all the rights of 
person and property enjoyed by the whites, protected them in their 
Itberty, personal and martial rights, and opened to them the doors of 
our courts upon equal terms with the whites. They had every right 
under the laws and constitution of the State of Georgia that they 
now have under the new amendments of the Constitution except the 
right of voting and holding office. At that day no ill-feeling or ani- 
mosity had been engendered between the races, The colored people, 
as they had done during the war, remained at their old homes, con- 
dueted themselves quietly and orderly, and I challenge the history of 
the world to show a people more quiet, more orderly, law-abiding, 
and peaceful after a ruinous and disastrous war than the whole people 
of the South, white and colored, 

I challenge the history of the world to show a class of people like 
our then slaves, who for four years remained true and loyal, and by 
whom fewer crimes were committed than by any other people on the 
face of the earth under circumstances like these. Their conduct de- 
served and received our respect and consideration, President Johnson 
sought in good faith to carry out Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation, but that 
did not suit the party in power. The members elected to the Thirty- 
ninth Congress were all Union men originally, and the Legislature of 
the same class elected without opposition Mr. STEPHENS and ex-Goy- 
ernor Johnson as her Senators, men distinguished for their conserva- 
tism, intelligence, prudence, and integrity. No men were ever elected 
to represent any people who did more thoroughly have the confidence 
of their constituents, who better understood the wishes and necessi- 
ties of the people, and who were more deeply solicitous to place the 
State in full accord with the General Government and the other States 
of the Union than those selected by my State to represent her. And 
yet in the face of all these facts this strange report says the South was 
ready to take up arms at any time. But this is said, sir, to justify 
the unwarrantable treatment of southern claimants by the General 
Government. 

This report sets up the doctrine of the freebooter and marauder— 
the doctrine that captives become slaves and in violation of civilized 
warfare for the past two hundred years. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. KELLEY,] the other day in invoking the aid of the 
South for his centennial bill, felicitated himself upon the effect it 
would have in the restoration of good feeling and comity between the 
different sections. He said the word “treason” had become obsolete, 
and all that was wanted was to bring each section face to face and 
all would be well. Sir, if the word “ treason” has become obsolete it 
has been substituted by one far more degrading and disastrous to 
the people. e 

Treason is a well-defined term, and the penalty prescribed by law. 
Far better for us, and I may say for the whele country, had the ques- 
tion of treason been settled by the trial of those arrested or others 
equally guilty. It would have saved the country from all the plun- 
dering which has been carried on under the guise of loyalty for the 
avowed purpose of suppressing disloyalty. The word he says has 
become obsolete, and yet punishments have been inflicted and con- 
fiscations of estates have been effected which could never have been 
imposed under any conviction for treason in this country. 

These, sir, are the acts of bad legislation of which the South com- 
plains ; and it is a fact which should deeply impress itself upon the 
public mind of the country that nearly every act of legislation in re- 
gard to the Southern States and her people has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States; and it is 
equally worthy of reflection that but few acts of Congress prior to 
the late war had ever been held unconstitutional. 

Sir, the people of the South have ever been loyal to the principles 
of free government and constitutional liberty : 

We too are the friends of loyalty ; 
We love a king who loves the law 
Knows his bounds, 

And reigns content within them. 


And beyond this God forbid that anv American citizen should be loyal 
to king or government. 
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Tax on Brokers’ Sales. 


‘T)> 4 7 ‘ ;\ why » y YN ry x 
SPEECH OF H. H. STARKWEATHER. 
OF CONNECTICUT, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 23, 1874, 
On the bill levying a tax of Y%p of 1 per cent. on allsales of stocks, bonda, gold, silver 
and other securtiies : 

Mr. STARKWEATHER. Mr. Speaker, on the 20th of April last I 
introduced a bill levying a tax of yy of 1 per cent. on all sales of stocks, 
bonds, gold, silver, and other securities, and moved ita reference to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Subsequently, on further consultation with the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue and other officials who have had large experience 


in the collection of our revenue, | introduced another bill in its main 
provisions the same as the first, but with a few additional provisions. 

The bill passed the House by a majority of nearly one hundred as 
an amendment to the tariff bill; went to the Senate where it has en- 
countered the opposition of such brokers as are engaged in demoral 
izing and disarranging the business interests of the country. These 
are the men who procured the repeal of the law by most scandalous 
lobby intluences two years since. The past week there has been a 
regiment of these brokers and their attorneys here endeavoring to 
control the action of Congress. It is a repetition of the scenes and 
influences of 1872. Have the members of this House forgotten the 
character of these influences? J] refer to Miscellaneous Document 
No. 98, third session Forty-second Congress, and to the testimony of 
Clinton C. Colgate, Judge Sherman, Le Grand Lockwood, Stephen 
V. White, John T. Denny, and to the statement of the governing 
committee of the New York Stock Exchange, in proof of the assertion 
that their conduct was an outrage. This testimony shows how the 
repeal of these taxes was brought about. 

Here is a class of men more favored than any other in this coun 
try, and,- while they are enjoying the privileges that arise from the 
creation of the coin and currency of the Government, escape entirely 
the burdens of taxation. It is another case of class legislation for the 
benefit of the few. 

Let me quote a few lines from Medbury’s “Wall Street,” showing 
the immense incomes realized by the Wall street brokers: 

There are not more than four hundred stock-brokers who do any considerable 


business on ‘‘the street.” Dividing up the percentage among that number of mem 
bers of the exchange, we find that it will allow of a yearly income to each of about 


$109,000. 

But this is but a portion of their protits and income. Many of 
these men have made immense fortunes. Ought they to come here 
and press their claims for exemption from taxation? I hope that 
Congress will not longer be controlled by their importunity and im 
pertinence. 

Let us examine the merits of this question and see whether these 
brokers are entitled to this exemption from taxation. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency of this House in the 
Forty-first Congress were directed “to investigate the causes that 
led to the unusual and extraordinary fluctuations of gold in the city 
of New York from the 21st to the 27th of September, 1869.” That 
comnittee, after full investigation, made their report at the second 
session of the Forty-first Congress. 

In looking at that report and the testimony taken by that commit 
tee it will be seen that Jay Gould, Fisk, and other stock and gold 
speculators entered into a conspiracy to raise the price of gold, and 
they determined to bring as great a pressure as possible on the finan 
cial and business interests of the country to effect that purpose. In 
March and April, 1869, gold stood at 1304, when Jay Gould, who 
seemed to be the organizing force in this conspiracy, bought seven 
millions of gold, which put up the price to 140. Fisk and other 
brokers followed his example, and by the 20th of May had advanced 
the price to 1444. 

Every effort that human ingenuity and consummate rasecality could 
devise was made to advance their interests to the sacrifice of the busi- 
ness interests of the country. Contracts were made and broken 
without the least pretense of observing the common rules of honor 
that is said to exist among thieves* even, and the conspirators held 
high carnival until the courts intervened to check their illegal pro- 
ceedings. 

These same men led on by Jay Gould are now besieging Congress, 
threatening and pleading alternately. They have put forth their 
printed manifestoes, in which they demand that Congress shall not 
linpose this tax, because it is a burden, as they say, on the honest 
emigrant who wishes to send $100 to the land of his birth. 

This hypocritical pretense is put forth with a brazen effrontery and 
impudence characteristic of these men. It is not any honest emigrant 
or business man that is raising this clamor, as will be shown by their 
conduct and by the character of the business they are pursuing. 

In proof of this assertion, | quote from the report of the committee : 

Thursday afternoon gold closed at about 144, and the conspirators, flushed with 
apparent success, held a meeting that evening to lay plans for the next day's cam 
paign the operations of the gold clearing-house, which usually amounted to 
seventy millions, had reached that day two hundred and thirty-nine millions rhe 


clique held calls for more than one h dred millions of gold, and as there were not 
more than fifteen millions of actual gold and gold certificates in Now York outside 
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PukY HAVE NOT REFORMED 


they have reformed their 
they Only last week in New York on one day 
gold to the amount of $65,000,000, Of this, not 
for any legitimate business transaction. And 
are suffering by the unnatural condition 
spectlations and fictitious sales of stocks 


is claimed by these brokers that 
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wo mhillions were 
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these 
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athairs induced by 


and gold more than from any other single cause. The panic of last 
September is the legitimate result of their doings, as was the panic 
of 1869. Let me quote from the testimony of William E. Dodge, sr., 
as given before that committes 


My opinion is that without that organization it would have been utterly impos 
ie to have got up that pants In the open market no such excitement can occu 
In the gokl-room wold—or rather the ownership of gold—changes hands at tic titious 
ves; men of almost no capital bay and sell gold, which the vy do not in reality 
possess, merely for purposes of speculation There is no legitimate business about 
and the commerce of the country is obliged to make settlements at the current 
rate of gold according to the fictitious prices established by those gamblers, The 
iw ought to treat it as gam y for that is what itis; gambling in the very life 
blood of the nation, in the currency of the country, in which every person through. 
ut the land is interested 
While in their development the panic of 1°69 and of last Septem- 
ber, like all panies, exhibit a variety of phases, their origin is trace- 
able to the same cause, excessive speculation, and this is induced 
largely by the temptation afforded by these fictitious stock and gold 
Shes 
But the most dangerous, the most tempting, and the most destrue- 
tive of real business interests is the speculation in gold. Aman with 


little money can make large purchases, 
Let me quote from the testimony of Mr. Opdyke. He 


Chere is this about speculations in gold which makes it more dangerous, and per- 
haps more tempting than speculation in almost anything else, namely, that it re- 
s scarcely any money to speculate in gold, I think the general custom is with 
a man who is regarded as responsible no margin whatever is required, and when a 
mins We sponsibility is not acknowledged I think the; y require only 1 or 2 per cent. 
margin day by day. 


Says: 


(pure 


This would enable a man worth $10,000 to speculate in gold to the 
amount of $1,000,000, as is often the A few characterless gam- 
blers can control millions, and change the coin value of the whole 
country. 


case, 


HOW IT AFFECTS BUSINESS. 
‘ The effects of this panic on the business interests of the country 
are thus stated by Mr. Opdyke in his testimony before the committee : 


It produced an impression on the mercantile and financial mind, not only in this 
country but all over the world, that we here are a set of gamblers, and that it is not 

ife to enter into any contracts with ah hen it is possible for a small combination 
of speculators to monopolize one branch of our currency, the coin, which performs 
its functions now as it did before the suspension of specie payments, so far as our 
foreign trade is concerned, 

It produced a universal feeling of distrust which made it difficult to obtain cur- 
reney, and injured for a time very seriously the general business interests of the 
country. 

AN EXISTING PERIL. 


The danger now is just as imminent as ever, nor is this danger 
passed as the paper currency approaches gold in value. In regard to 
this point, Mr. Opdyke is unquestionably right when he says: 

I think our return to specie payment will not increase our security ageinst these 


combinations. They are just as liable to attack gold as ee by locking it up; and 
n doing that they can affect the market price of everything 


But it is said there are honest brokers, and legitimate and honest 
sales of stocks and gold. I freely concede it. One-fiftieth probably, 
possibly a larger proportion of the sales, are of this character. These 
honest dealers, however, do not assume to dictate to Congress. Of 
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course they, like all others, desire to go untaxed ; but it is perfectly 
apparent that even these enjoy such great advantages for making 
large incomes that this tax is no hardship either on the seller or buyer. 


No other business transactions can better alford to pay or bear the 


Mr. 


Speaker, I think we have seen in this discussion the dangerous 
the these Goulds and Fisks and associates. 
We have seen that their incomes are immense. We have seen how 
their reckless, selfish course affects, not the business of the count ry 
alone, but imperils the public credit. We have seen that it is 4 
prese nt peril, and that the return to specie payments, to which they 
are a standing obstruction, would not moeteri: ally lessen the danger. 
We have shown the tax is one that is natur: lly suggested from ‘the 
advantages enjoyed by the brokers arising in the ‘busine 88 Of the 
country i its relations to the coin and currency of the Government 
creation. 

Now let us consider briefly the amount of sales and the feasibility 


business of 


of executing the law. 
THE AMOUNT OF SALES OF STOCKS AND GOLD. 3 
In New York the daily average sale of stocks is $70,000,000; a; Lily 


of gold S10,000,000 ; 
sO 000 000, 


inaking a sale of stocks and gold daily of 
Multiply this di: lily rate by the number of workin: gv day 


| inthe years,say three hundre “l, and we have the annual sales amouut- 


ing to $24,000,000,000, A tax of yy of 1 per cent. on this will realize 
312,000,000 annually in New York alone. There would be realized 
elsewhere in the country as inuch more, making the income from the 
tax on sales of stocks and gold at least $24,000,000 annually. 

ITS EXECUTION. 

Under the bill as revised, Mr. Douglass, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, says there can be no trouble in executing the law, 
and it will require little if any additional force, as the present collec- 
tors and other officials can do all the work. Indeed, it can be more 
easily executed than the law taxing whisky or tobacco. 

The opposition comes mainly from those brokers that have done 
most to demoralize the market and embarrass the Government. It 
was such stock gamblers and gold gamblers as Jay Gould and Fisk 
that brought on the present disasters in our finances, and the unnat- 
ural financial troubles of Black Friday. 

Of thesalesof stocksand goldin New York, amounting to $80,000,000, 
not one-twentieth part, probably not one-fiftieth part, is for any 
legitimate business purpose where an actual transfer of stock is made. 

The opposition does not come from parties who desire actually to 
buy and hold stocks. Who that wishes to buy $1,000 in stocks objects 
to the payment of fifty cents tax on the sale?) Compare it with the 
burden imposed by stamps on checks, or the tax on matches and on 
cigars, Where the tax-gatherer enters every house, where a man with 
his children makes a few boxes of cigars a year, and taxes them ten- 
fold more on their labor. 

Those brokers who are rich and figure in these operations among 
the millions insist in their printed arguments and in the papers which 
they control in New York in being relieved at the expense of further 
taxes on the land and labor of the country. Indeed they ask in their 
leading paper for the restoration of the duty on tea and coffee, 

IT IS JUST. 

No other interest can so easily pay this tax. 
mands and receives so much favor. No other interest is se lightly 
taxed now. All their great salesand gains go untaxed. Let this be 
made right, and then the other business and laboring interests may 
be somewhat relieved of burdensome taxation. 

The country’s necesssity is the stock-gamblers’ opportunity. Shall 
they contribute nothing to relieve the business necessities from which 
they realize collossal fortunes? Take the speculative sales of gold in 
which neither the business men of the country nor the Government 
has any interest except in their being as limited as possible. These 
sales range from one million to hundreds of millions daily. 

Why last week on one day th® gold sales amounted to 365,000,000, 
and of this amount over $62,000,000 were outside of any case for le- 
gilimate business purposes—downright stock-gambling. 

These reckless speculators claim to be outside of national or State 
legislation and beyond the control of the courts. Indeed for the most 
part they have detied the courts of the country. In answer to ques- 
tions as to the enforcement of legal obligations against the gold ex 
change and the necessity of legislation, it was the opinion of all thie 
intelligent business men of the country that the enforcement of any 
legal obligations was in doubt, and all agreed that these operations 
were detrimental to the business of the country. Mr. Opdyke said: 

If men who havethe power of controlling large sums of money can with impunity 
combine together to disturb toa degree that becomes dangerous to business the 
volume of the circulating medium, whether that be in ye ror gold, IL regard that 


as one of the most threatening dangers to the future of the country that has ever 
manifested itself. 


No other interest de- 


WE NEED THE REVENUE. 

The greatest economy consistent with the real interests of the Gov 
ernment should be adhered to. But we must pay our honest debits 
and keep our benor untarnished. No government can afford to repu- 
diate a just claim. 

The current expenses of the Government, as provided for in the reg- 
ular appropriation bills, are on the whole reasonable. There are claims 
growing out of the war, and some of them prior to the war, that have 
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been adjudicated and found due by the Court of Claims, the claims | have referred, in order that Congress may be m ly informed oa 
commission, and by the committees ef this House. These ought and | the general problem of nsportation. Ne se ‘ I o wet he 
must be paid. action of the House on my amendment at sone L yp the ¥ 

Then, Mr. Speaker, let us pass this bill and relieve other business | suggestions on record, and. usine the pe i Which t] Ho 

interests that are now overtaxed, and lift from the shoulders of the | so kindly granted, I will submit some retleetions upon t 2 rr Wait 
laborers of the country their heavy burdens. The tax is just, it can | prob m, by employing the materi Which Llately used in ane 
be easily collected, and it will be a wholesome restraint on the trans- | place. 
actions of a class, a large portion of whose doings are evil and only | AILWAY { 
evil and that continually. The imposition of this tax willdo much | We are so involved in the events and movements of seeiety that 
good by calling the more reckless and dangerous of these conspira- | we do not stop to realize—what is undeni ibly rate that d shoe 2 i 
tors to the light and requiring them to show, as the bill provides, a | last forty vears all modern societies have enter: dl “nam ‘ cn viett dod 
true aud accurate record of theirdoings. To the honest brokers as a | change, more marked, more pervading, more radical han any that 
class the bill will be a positive advantage, and the merchants and | has oceurred during the last three hundred years. In say ing this 
business men of the conttry will be benetited by being rid, partially . iv 


|} do not forget our own political and military history, nor the Freneh 


at least, of the corrupting intluences of these speculators, and we shall | revolution of 1793. The changes now taking place have beeu wrou 


take one step at least toward the return to specie payments by depos- | 


and are being wrought, mainly, almost wholly, by a single mechanics] 

ing from power the corrupt dynasty that has thrived by plundering | contrivance, the steam-locomotive. Imagine, if you can what wonld 

the people and the national Treasury. | happen if to-morrow morning the railway locomotive, and its coro] 
| lary, the telegraph, were blotted from the earth. At tirst thought 

a a a - would seem impossible to get on at all withthe feeble substitutes we 


should be compelled to adopt in place of these great forces, 
humble proportions mankind would be compelled to scale down 1 
vreat enterprises they are now pushing forward with such ease! But 
were this calamity to happen, we should simply be placed where we 
were forty-three years ago, 


l owl 
Cheap Transportation and Railways, 


SPEECH OF HON, J. A. GARFIELD, 


There are many persons now living who well remember the day 
OF O10, 


when Andrew Jackson, after four weeks of 


toilsome travel from h 
home in Tennessee, reached Washington and took his first oath ef 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | oflice as President of the United States. On that day the railway 
locomotive did not exist. During that year Henry Clay was strug 
gling to make his name immortal by linking it with the then vast 
On the report of the committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the two proj et of building a national road—a turnpike from 
liouses on the bill (H. R. No. 3168) making appropriations for rivers and harbors 
Mr. GARFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I prepared an amendment to be | 
offered to one of the Senate amendments to this bill, but the lateness 
of the hour when the bill came up for consideration made it 


June 22, 1274, 


the national 
capital to the banks of the Mississippi. 

In the autumn of that very year George Stephenson ran his first 
| experimental locomotive, the * Rocket,’ from Manchester to Liver 
necessary | pool and back. The rumble of its wheels, redoubled 
to non-concur in all the Senate amendments and send the bill to a | is echoing to-day on every continent. 
conference committee. In 1270 there were about 125,000 miles of railro 


| wmillion tiie 


adon the two hemi 
spheres, constrneted at acost of little less than $100,000 per mile, 
everal } and representing yearly $12,000,000,000 of invested capital. 

A parliamentary commission found that during the year 1866 the 
railway enrs of Great Britain carried an average of 850,000 passen 
gers per day; and during that year the work done by their 8,125 


The Senate added a proviso to the bill appropriating $200,000 for 
the survey of four routes, with a view to the establishment of 
lines of transportation, 

The four routes proposed are as follows: One by the w ay of the Mis- 
sissippi; another by the northern lakes; a third by the Tennessee River 
and a canal across Alabama and Georgia to Savannah; and a fourth | locomotives would have required fer its performance three anda halt 
by canal or railway across Virginia to Richmond. | million horses and nearly two million men. 

The first of these has been provided for in the section added tothis | What have our people done for the locom 
bill by the Senate, which is substantially the substitute I offered for | done forus? To the United States, with its vast territorial areas, the 
the bill to improve the mouths of the Mississippi River. | railroad was a vital necessity. 

The chief object sought to be attained in the surveys required by | ‘Talleyrand once said to the first Napoleon that “the United States 
the Senate amendment is to provide lines of water transportation | was a giant without bones.” Since that time our gristle has been 
from the Northwest to the sea-board by southward and eastward lines. | rapidly hardening. Sixty-seven thousand miles of iron track is a 
L submit that this provision does not sufficiently provide for employ- | tolerable skeleton, even for a giant. When this new power appeared, 
ing the greatest of our modern means of transportation, the railway. | our people everywhere felt the necessity of setting 1f to work; and 

Two important reports have been made to this Congress; one by | individuals, cities, States, and the nation lavished their resources 
the Senate Committee on Transportation, the other by the House Com- | without stint to make a pathway for it. Fortunes were sunk under 
mittee on Railways and Canals. Both recognize the great importance almost every mile of our earlier roads in the effort to capture anid 
of railway communication to the commercial interests of the nation. | utilize this new power. If the State did not head the subseription 
Both committees unite in the opinion that the agricultural interests | for a new road, it usually came to the rescue before the work was 
of the West and the manufacturing and commercial interests of the | completed. 

East are suffering from high and variable rates of freight. Both 
unite in recommending double-freight railways from East to West as | aid in the construction of railroads reach an aggregate of nearly 
a means of relief, by which freights can be so reduced that wheat can | two hundred and fifty million acres—a territory equal to nine times 
be transported from the Mississippi to tide-water at 18 cents per | the area of Ohio. With these vast resources we have made paths for 
bushel; a saving, if applicable to the entire wheat product, of thirty | the steam giant; and to-day nearly a quarter of a million of our busi 
to fifty million dollars a vear. ness and working men are in his immediate service. Such a power 

Cheap freights by water transportation alone will not accomplish this | naturally attracts to its enterprises the brightest and strongest intel 
end. Canals have been and still are regarded by some as the solu- | leets. It would be difficult to find in any other profession so lirge a 
tion of the cheap transportation problem. But experience has dem- | proportion or men possessed of a high order of business ability as 
onstrated that canals have not succeeded in competition with rail- | those who construct, manage, and operate our railroads. 
ways. On the Erie Canal charges have increased, while tonnage has The American people have done much for the locomotive; and it 
decreased, within the last decade; and at the same time on the Erie | has done much for them. We have already seen that if has greatly 
raiiway charges have decreased and tonnage has increased. | reduced, if not wholly destroyed, the danger that the Government 

It is complained that the present system of railways does not afford | will fall to pieces by its own weight. The railroad has not only 
adequate relief; that the main through lines are operated almost up | brought our people and their industries together, but it has carried 
to the limit of their capacity, and that by the running of mixed | civilization into the wilderness, has built up States and Territories, 
trains the expenses and the time of moving freight are greatly in- | which but for its power would have remained deserts for a century 
creased. It is insisted that a new system must be tried, a double- | to come. “Abroad and at home,” as Mr. Adams tersely declares, “it 
track through railway, with low grades, to enable uniform loads to | has equally nationalized people and cosmopolized nations.” It has 
be handled over all portions of the road by the same engine, at a | played a most important part in the recent movement for the until 
uniform rate of speed. | cation and preservation of nations. 

Government roads have not been a success in our country; and pri- It enabled us to do what the old military science had pronounced 
vate roads are unable to move freight at the rates which our inter- | impossible, to conquer a revolted population of eleven millions, occu 
state commerce requires. It is insisted that we need a combination | pying a territory one-fifth as large as the continent of Europe. In 
of Government aid and Government regulation with private economy, | an able essay on the railway system Mr. Charles F. 


Adams, jr., has 
and that on this principle a road can be built which will meet the | pointed out some of the remarkable achievements of the railroad in 


otive, and what has it 


The lands given by the States and by the national Government to 





required demand, lour recent history. lor exan ple, a single ratlroad tran k enabled 
In view of these facts it was my purpose to offer an amendment to Sherman to maintain eighty thou and fighting men three bunclres 

a clause of this bill which would require $100,000 of the amount ap- | miles beyond his base of supplies. Another line, in a space of seven 

propriated to be used in an examination and report upon the feasi- | days, brought a re-enforeement of two Tully equips darmy cory 
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bility of the plan recommended by the two committees to which I} around a circuit ol thirteen hundred miles, to strengthen an army ut 
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a threatened point. He calls attention to the still more striking fact 
that for ten years past, with fifteen hundred rillions of our indebted- 
ness abroad, an enormous debt at home, unparalleled public expendi- 
tures, and a depreciated paper currency, in defiance of all past expe- 
rience, we have been steadily conquering our difliculties, have escaped 
the predicted collapse, and are promptly meeting our engagements; 
because, through energetic railroad development, the country has been 
producing real wealth, as no country has prodneed it before, Finally, 
he sume up the case by declaring that the locomotive has “ dragwed 
the country through its difficulties in spite of itself.” 

It is unnecessary to particularize further; for whether there be 
peace or war, society cannot exist in its present order withont the 
railroad. 

I have noticed brietly what society has done for the locomotive, and 
what it has done for society. Let us now inquire what it is doing 
andis likely to do to society. 

The national onstitution and the constitutions of mostof the States 
were formed before the locomotive existed; and of course no spec ial 
provisions were made for its control. Are our institutions strong 
enough to stand the sho¢ k and strain of this new force ? 

The editor of the The Nation declares the simple truth when in a 
recent issue he says: 

lhe locomotive is coming in contact with the frame-work of our institutions. In 
this country of simple government the most powerful centralizing foree which civil 


{ 


within the next score years, assume its relations 
vulate it. 


ization has yet produced, mas 


to that political machmery which is to control and re 


The railway problem would have been much easier of solution if 
its difficulties had been understood in the beginning. But we have 
waited until the child has become a giant. We attempted to mount 
a columbiad on a carriage Ww hose strength was only sutticient to stand 
the recoil of a twelve-pound shot, 

Phe danger to be apprehended does not arise from the railroad, 
merely, but from its combination with a picce of legal machinery 
known as the private corporation. 

In discussing this theme we must not make an indiscriminate attack 
upon corporations. The corporation limited to its proper uses is one 
of the most valuable of the many useful creations of law. One class 
of corporations has played a most important and conspicuous part in 
securing the liberties of mankind. It was the municipal corpora- 
tions—the free cities and chartered towns—that preserved and devel- 
oped the spirit of freedom during the darkness of the Middle Ages 
and powerfully aided in the overthrow of the feudal system. The 
charters of London and of the lessercities and towns of England made 
the most effective resistance to the tyranny of Charles II, and the 
judicial savagery of Jeffreys. The spirit of the free town and the 
chartered colony taught our own fathers how to win their independ- 
ence. The New England township was the political unit which formed 
the basis of most of our States. 

This class of corporations have been most useful, and almost always 
safe, because they have been kept constantly within the control of 
the community for whose benefit they were created. The State has 
never surrendered the power of amending their charters. 

The early English law writers classified all corporations into pub- 
lic and private; calling those of a municipal character public or quasi 
public, and all others private corporations. The latter class, at that 
time and indeed long afterward, consisted chietly of such organiza- 
tions as hospitals, colleges, and other charities supported by private 
benefactions. The ownership of the property, not the object of the 
corporation, was made the basis of classification. If the property was 
owned wholly by the state or the municipality, the corporation was 
public; if owned wholly or partly by individual citizens, the corpo- 
ration was private, From this distinction have arisen the legal diffi- 
culties attending any attempt on the part of the community to con- 
trol the great business corporations. 

Under the name of private corporations, organizations have grown 
up, not for the perpetuation of great charity, like a college or hospi- 
tal, not to enable a company of citizens more conveniently to carry 
on a private industry; but a class of corporations unknown to the 
early law writers has arisen, and to them have been committed the 
vast powers of the railroad and the telegraph, the great instruments 
by which modern communities live, move, and have their being. 

Sinee the dawn of history, the great thoroughfares have belonged 
to the people, have been known as the king’s highways or the publie 
highways, and have been open to the free use of all, on payment of 
2 small, uniform tax or toll to keep them in repair. But now the 
most perfect and by far the most important roads known to mankind 
are owned and managed as private property by a comparatively small 
number of private citizens. 

In all its uses, the railroad is the most public of all our roads; and 
in all the objects to which its work relates, the railway corporation 
is as public as any organization can be. But in the start it was labeled 
a private corporation; and, so far as its legal status is concerned, it 
is now grouped with eleemosynary institutions and private charities, 
and enjoys similar immunities and exemptions. It remains to be 
seen how long the community will suffer itself to be the victim of an 
abstract detinition. 

It will be readily conceded that a corporation is strictly and really 
private when it is authorized to carry on such a business as a private 


citizen may carry on. But when the state has delegated to a cor- | 


peration the sovereign right of eminent domain, the right to take 





| 
| from the private citizen, without his consent, a portion of his real 
estate, to build its structure across farm, garden, and lawn, into and 
through, over or under, the blocks, squares, streets, churches, and 
dwellings of incorporated cities and towns, across navigable rivers, 
| and over and along public highways, it requires a stretch of the com- 
non inegination aud much refinement and subtlety of the law to 
maintain the old fiction that such an organization is not a public 
corporation, 

In the famous Dartmouth College case of 1819 it was decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States that the charter of Dart- 
mouth College is a contract between the State and the corporation, 
| which the Legislature cannot alter without the consent of the cor- 
poration; and that any such alteration is void, being in conflict with 
that clause of the Constitution of the United States which forbids a 
State to make any law impairing the obligation of contracts. 

This decision has stood for more than half a century asa monument 
of judicial learning and the great safeguard of vested rights. But 
| Chief Justice Marshall pronounced this opinion ten years before the 
| steam railway was born; and it is clear he did not contemplate the 

class of corporations that have since come into being. But year by 
year the doctrine of that case has been extended to the whole class 
of private corporations, including railroad and telegraph companies. 
But few of the States in their early charters to railroads reserved any 
cilectual control of the operations of the corporations they created. 
In many instances, like that of the Illinois Central charter, the right 
to amend was not reserved. In most States each Legislature has nar- 
rowed and abridged the powers of its successors, and enlarged the 
powers of the corporations; and these by the strong grip of the law, 
and in the name of private property and vested rights, hold fast all 
they have received. By these means not only the corporations but 
the vast railroad and telegraph systems have virtually passed from 
the control of the State. It is painfully evident from the experience 
of the last few years that the efforts of the States to regulate their 
railroads have amounted to but little more than feeble annoyance. 
In many cases the corporations have treated such efforts as imperti- 
nent intermeddling, and have brushed away legislative restrictions 
as easily as Gulliver broke the cords with which the Lilliputians at- 
tempted to bind him. 

In these contests the corporations have become conscious of their 
strength, and have entered upon the work of controlling the States. 
Already they have captured several of the oldest and strongest of 
them; and these discrowned sovereigus now follow in chains the tri- 
umphal chariot of their conquerors. And this does not imply that 
merely the officers and representatives of States have been subjected 
tu the railways, but that the corporations have grasped the sources 
and fountains of power, and control the choice of both officers and 
representatives. 

The private corporation bas another great advantage over the muni- 
cipal corporation. The jurisdiction of the latter is confined to its own 
territory; but by the recent constructions and devices of the law, a 
private corporation, though it has no soul, no conscience, and can com- 
mit no crime, yet is a citizen of the State that creates it, and can 
make andexecute contracts with individuals and corporations of other 
States. 

Thus the way has been opened to those vast consolidations which 
have placed the control of the whole system inthe hands of a few, 
and have developed the Charlemagnes and the Ceesars of our internal 
commerce, 

In addition to these external conquests the great managers have in 
many cases grasped the private property of the corporations themselves; 
and the stocks which represent the investment have become mere coun- 
ters in the great gambling houses of Wall street, where the daily ebb 
and flow of the stock market sweeps and tosses the business and trade 
of the continent. 

If these corporations were in reality private corporations, transact- 
ing only private business, the community might perhaps stand by in 
wonder and amazement at their achievements; but a great and vital 
public interest is involved in the system, an interest which affects the 
social and political organization in a thousand ways. Prominent 
among these is the public necessity for means of transportation. 

Mr. Adams, in his “Chaptersof Erie,” says that the estimated average 
amount transported by rail had risen from eighty-five dollars for each 
inhabitant in 1860 to $300 in 1870, and that the public are now pay- 
ing to railroads for travel and transportation $450,000,000 per annum, 
an average of twelve dollars per head for the whole population.* 

Two-thirds of this sum, he says, are paid for the actual work of 
transportation, and the remaining third “ for the use of the capital 
and the risk involved in the business.” 

This latter sum is the tax on transportation, and is as really a tar 
as though it were paid on the grand duplicate of the State; “in other 
words,” queting from Mr. Adams, “certain private individuals, re- 
sponsible to no authority, and subject to no supervision, but looking 
solely to their own interests, or to those of their immediate constitu- 
) ency, yearly levy upon the American people a tax, asa suitable remu- 
| neration of their private capital, equal to one-half of the expenses of 





the United States Government, including interest on the national 
debt.” 





*The amount for the year 1872, is set down at $473,241,055.— Poor's Railroad Man- 
ual for 1873, introduction, page 25. 
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Ido not say that this tax is excessive; perhaps it is not; but its 
rate is determined, and the amount levied and collected, not by the 
authority of the State, but by private parties whose chief concern is 
to serve their own interests. 

We have seen that the transportation tax isthe amount paid to the 
companies for their investment. How much they shall invest, where, 
and under what limitations it shall be invested, has been wholly left 
to the companies themselves; but whether they have invested their 
capital wisely or unwisely, however much the business may be over- 
done, the investors must be paid for the use of their eapital, and that 
payment is made by the community. 

In most of the States railroads may be built in unlimited numbers 
wherever tive or ten men, who incorporate themselves under the wen- 
eral law, may choose to build them. 

This has probably been allowed in the belief that free competition 
in building and operating roads would produce economy in the man- 
agement and cheapness in transportation. 

But this expectation has utterly failed. All railroad experience 
has verified the truth of George Stephenson’s aphorism, that “when 
combination is possible, competition is impossible.” Great Britain has 
gone much farther into the study of this question than we have, and 
the result of her latest study is thus expressed in the London Quar- 
terly Review of April last: 

By the common consent of all practical men competition, the ordinary safecuard 
of the public in matters of trade, has ceased to offer the slightest protection (ex 
cept in a few unimportant cases of rival sea tratties) against railway monopolies 

In spite of the efforts of Parliament and parliamentary conmissions, combina 
tions and amalgamation, have proceeded, at the instance of the companies, without 
check and almost without regulation. United systems now exist, constituting by 
their magnitude and by their exclusive possession of whole districts, monopolies 
to which the earlier authorities would have been strongly opposed. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the progress of combination has ceased, or that it will 
cease until Great Britain is divided between a small number of great companies. 

The article coneludes with this striking paragraph : 

We have tried the laissez faire policy and it has failed; we have tried a meddle 
some policy, and it has failed also. We have now to meet the coming day, when all 
the railways, having completed their several systems, may, and probably in their 
own interests will, combine together to take advantage of the public. In the face of 
this contingency we have simply to make our choice between two alternatives: 
either to let the state manage the railways, or let the railways manage the state. 

It is easy to see that we are repeating the experience of Great Brit- 
ain on a vast scale. We have doubled our miles of railway in the 
last eight years. In the last two years we have built and pat into 
operation 14,206 miles of road—more than a quarter of all we had in 
January, 1871. 

The cost of constructing the roads we are now operating was 
$3, 160,000,000; and during the year 1572, there were transported by rail 
more than two hundred million tons of freight.* ‘The process of con- 
solidation of our leading lines of road has been even more rapid than 
that of construction ; and whatever dangers we may expect from the 
system are rapidly culminating to the point of full development. In 
antagonism to these and to similar combinations of capitalists are 
the combinations of laborers in trades-unions and labor leagues. 
The indications are abundant that we shall soon see, set in full array, 
a contlict between capital and labor—a contlict between forees that 
ought not to be enemies; for labor is the creator of capital, which is 
only another name for accumulated labor. It is the duty of states- 
manship to study the relation which the Government sustains and 
ought to sustain to this struggle, and to provide that it shall not be 
the partisan supporter of either combatant, but the just protector of 
both. The right to labor has not been sufliciently emphasized as one 
of the rights of man. The right to enjoy the fruits of labor has been 
better secured. 

In view of the facts already set forth the question returns, what 
is likely to be the effect of railway and other similar combinations 
upon our community and our political institutions? Is it true, as 
asserted by the British writer quoted above, that the state must 
soon recapture and control the railroads, or be captured and subju- 
gated by them? Or do the phenomena we are witnessing indicate 
tltat general breaking-up of the social and political order of modern 
nations so confidently predicted by a class of philosophers whose 
opinions have hitherto made but little impression on the public 
mind? That we may not neglect this broader view of the question, 
I will quote a few paragraphs written by Charles Fourier sixty-six 
years ago—nearly a quarter of a century before the tire of the first 
steam locomotive was lighted. 

After tracing the course of civilization through its several phases 
of development, and declaring that it was then (1807) past the mid- 
dle of its third phase and moving toward its own destruction, he 
said : 

Civilization is tending toward the fourth phase, by the influence of joint-stock 
corporations, which, under the cover of certain legal privileges dictate, terms and 
conditions to labor, and arbitrarily exclude from it whomever they please. These 
corporations contain the germ of a vast feudal coalition, which is destined soon to 
invade the whole industrial and tinancial system, and give birth to a commercial 
feudalism. * * * ‘These corporations will become dangerous and lead to new 
outbreaks and convulsions only by being extended to the whole commercial and 
industrial system, The event is not far distant, and will be brought about all the 
more easily from the fact that it is not apprehended. * * * Extremes meet; and 
the greater the extent to which anarchical competition is carried the nearer is the 
em to the reign of universal monopoly, which is the opposite excess. It is 
the fate of civilization to be always balancing between extremes. Circumstances 


* Poor's Manual for 1873. Int., pp. 25-27 
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are tending toward the organization of the commercial classes into federal « ompa 
nies or atliliated monopolies, which, operating in conjunction with the great landod 
interest, will reduce the middle and laboring classes to a state of commercial vas 
salage, and by the influence of combined action will become master of the pro 
ductive industry of entire nations. The sinall operators will be foreed indirectly 
to dispose of their products according to the wishes of these monopolists; they will 
become mere agents for the coalition. We shall thus see the re appearance of feu 
dalism in an inverse order, founded on mercantile leagnes, and answering to the 
baronial leagues of the Middle Ages Everything is 
result * Weare marching with rapid strick 
ism, and to the fourth phase of civilization 


concnrring to produce this 
s toward a commercial feudal 


These declarations read something like propheey, so far as they 
relate to the effeets of combined corporations. New mechanieal forces 
have hastened the development of corporations since Fourier wrote. 
We need not take alarm at his propheey of the speedy decay of civili 
zation; but the analogy between the industrial condition of seciety 


at the present time and the fendalism of the Middle Ages is both 


striking and instructive. 


In the darkness and chaos of that period the feudal system was 
the first important step toward the organization of modern natious 
Powerful chiefs and barons intrenched themselves in castles, and in 
return for submission and service gave to their vassals rude protec 
tion and ruder laws. But as the feudel chiefs grew in power and 
wealth, they became the oppressors of their people, taxed and robbed 
them at will, and finally, in their arrogance, detied the kings and em 
perors of the medizeval states. From their castles, planted on the 
great thoroughfares, they practiced the most capricious extortions on 
commerce and travel, and thus gave to modern language the phrase, 
“levy black mail.”t 

The consolidation of our great industrial and commercial compa 
nies, the power they wield and the relations they sustain to the state 
and to the industry of the people, do not fall far short of Fourter’s 
definition of commercial or industrial feudalism. ‘The modern barons, 
more powertul than their military prototypes, own our greatest high 
ways, and levy tribute at will upon all our vast industries. And, as 
the old feudalism was tinally controlled and subordinated only by 
the combined efforts of the kings and the people of the free cities and 
towns, so, our modern feudalisin can be subordinated to the public 
good only by the great body of the people, acting through their gov 
ernments by wise and just laws. 

I shall not now enter upon the discussion of methods by which 
this great work of adjustment may be accomplished. But T refuse to 
hetieve that the genius and energy which have developed these new 
and tremendous forces will failto make them not the masters bat the 
faithful servants of society. It will be a disgrace to our age and to 
us if we do not discover some method by which the publie funetions 
of these organizations may be brought into full subordination to the 
public, and that too without violence, and without unjust interference 
with the rights of private individnals. It will be unworthy of om 
age, and of us, if we make the discussion of this subject amere warfare 
against men. For in these great industrial euterprises have been 
and still are engaged some of the noblest and worthiest men of om 
time. It is the system—its tendencies and its dangers—which society 
itself has produced, that we are now to confront. And these indus 
tries must not be crippled, but promoted, The evils complained of 
are mainly of our own making. States and communities have will 
ingly and thoughtlessly conferred these great powers upon railways ; 
and they must seek to reetify their own errors without injury to the 
industries they have encouraged. 

Already methods are being suggested. Massachusetts has been 
discussing the proposal te purchase and operate a portion of her rail 
road system, and thus bring the rest into competition with the state, 
as the representative of the people. And it is claimed that the suc 
cess of this plan has been proved by the experience of Belgium. 

Another proposition is that the state purchase the roads and open 
them, like other highways to the free use of the publie, subject to 
such regulations and toll as the safety of transportation and the main 
tenance of the system may require. This, it isclaimed, would rembve 
the stocks and bonds from the gambling operations of the markets 
and place the levying of the transportation tax in the hands of the 
state and under the control of those who pay. 

Others again insist that the system has overgrown the limits and 
the powers of the separate States, and must be taken in hand by the 
national Government under that provision of the Constitution which 
empowers Congress “to reonlate commerce among the several States.” 
When it is objected that this would be a great and dangerous step 
toward political centralization—which many think has already been 
pushed too far—it is responded that as the railway is the greatest cen 
tralizing force of modern times nothing but a kindred force can con 
trol it. and it is better to rule it than to be ruled by it. Other solu 
tionshave been proposed, but these are sufticient to show how strongly 
the current of public thought is setting toward the subject. Ipdiea 
tions are not wanting that the disenssion will be attended by passion 
and by a full exhibition of that low, political cunning which plays 


* Théorie des Quatre Movements et des Destinées Générales. Paris, 1808 Eng 
Tr., (New York, 1857,) pp. 19% and 207 

t A very large portion of the nobility lived by robbery Their ‘ astles, as the 
ruins still bear witness, were erected upon inaccessible hills and in de files that 
command the road, An archbishop otf ¢ ologne, having built a fortress of this kind, 
the governor inquired how he was to maintain himself, no revenur h wing beon 
assigned for that purpose rhe prelate only desi el him to remark that the castle 
was situated near the junction of four roads.—Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. ii, page 94. 
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with the passions and prejudices of men, and measures success by 
resnits, and not by the character of the means employed. I have 
ventured to criticise the judicial application of the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case; and | venture the further opinion that some features of 
that decision as applied to the railway and similar corporations must 
vive way under the new elements which time has added to the prob- 
lem. But this must be done, not by denouncing judges who faith- 
fully administer the law, but by such prudent changes in the law, and 
perhaps in our constitutions, as will guide the courts in future adju- 
dications.” 

It depends upon the wisdom, the culture, the self-control of our 
people and their representatives to determine how wisely and how 
vell this question shall be settled. But that it will be solved, and 
solved in the interest of liberty and justice, I do not doubt. And its 
solution will open the way to a solution of a whole chapter of similar 
questions that relate to the econtlict between capital and labor. 

Ido not believe that this Congress has so thoroughly studied the 
problem that they are now ready to settle it wisely and permanently. 
But LT should be glad to see acommission of intelligent men appointed 
who would explore the facts and report to Congress the results of their 
examination. The whole American people necd to have their think- 
ing stimulated and directed by the wisest and best men among them, 
so that a Just com lusion may be reached, . 

Such an inquiry as TL have proposed would aid us in determining 
whether the building of a double-track railway from the Mississippi 
River to the Atlantic tide-water, either by the Government or by pri 
Vate enterprise under a national charter, would so reduce the cost of 
transportation between the East and the West that middle-men shall 
not as now take the lion’s share of the protit of tudustry. 


The International Exhibition of 1876, 


SPEECH OF HON, R. C. MCCORMICK, 
ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Vay 6, 1874. 


Che House under consideration the bill (IL. R. No. 2986) to appropriate 
$3,000,000 in aid of the centennial celebration aud international exbibition of 176 


Mr. MCCORMICK said : 

Mr. Speaker: Nearly ten years since the propriety of grandly 
celebrating the completion of the first century of our national exist- 
ence became uw subject of popular consideration and interest. 1t was 
conceded thatthere should be something more than mere noisy demon- 
strations of patriotism and pride, and those who were most earnest 
in the desire for a dignified, befitting, and useful commemoration of 
the important event in the history of this 


Ol 


having 


Realm to sudden greatness grown 


conceived the idea of holding an international exhibition. 

Po lift the undertaking above anything like local or limited in 
fluences Congress was asked to charter a board of centennial com- 
Inissioners, to Cousist of One commissioner and one alternate Commis- 
sioner from each State and ‘Territory in the Union. This was doue 
by act approved March 3, Ie71, and it was declared by the same act 
“that an exhibition of American and foreign arts, products, and 
manufactures should be held under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States in the city of Philadelphia in the year 1876.” 

The commissioners were to be appointed by the President of the 
United States on the nomination of the governors of the States and 
lerritories respectively, and it was made their duty to prepare and 
superintend the execution of a plan for holding the exhibition. 

Subsequently, by act approved June 1, 1872, Congress created what 
is known as the centennial board of finance, an organization made 
up of two citizens from each congressional district in the Union, and 
empowered to secure subscriptions of capital stock to an amount not 
exceeding $10,000,000, to be divided into shares of ten dollars each ; 
the proceeds to be used by said corporation for all the expenditures 
required in carrying out the objects of the act creating the centennial 
COMMISSION, 

These two organizations brought into existence by Congress, anc 
acting under the direct provisions of law, have been zealously en- 
gaged in the vast preparations necessary for the suecessful carrying 
out of so great an undertaking as an international exhibition. Of 
the scope aud extent of their labors the volume L hold in my hand, 
the third annual report of the centennial commission to Congress, 
will give gentlemen some idea, although no one not actually involved 


“One member of the court, 
the courtin the Dartmouth College Even Chief Justice Marshall, in pro 
nouncing the opinion of the court, used expressions which would not at all apply 
to our railway companies. He said, (4 Wheaton, 647,) “ these eleemosynary insti- 
tutions do not fill the place which would otherwise be occupied by the Govern 
mont, but that which would otherwise remain vacant.’’ There has been a grow- 
ing dissent against the enlarged application of this principle. In arecent case— 
Washington University os Rouse, (8 Wallace, 439,)—three justices, including the 
Chief Justice, dissented 
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Mr. Justice Duvall, dissented from the opinion of 

















































in the work will readily comprehend how much has been done and 
how much remains to be done, 

As a member of the executive committee of the commission, to 
which committee of thirteen the whole management of the business 
of the commission is intrusted for the year, I may say that no pains 
have been spared to gather from all sources all facts and figures of 
value in connection with the holding of the great exhibitions in 
Europe. Vienna was visited last summer by a number of the commis- 
sioners, and from a date prior to the opening of the exhibition held 
there to itsclose agents authorized by the executive committee were 
present and actively occupied in behalf of the commission. 

The elaborate reports of Professor W. P. Blake and Henry Pettit, 
esy., Which are embodied in the report of the commission to which | 
have referred, present a perfect epitome of the organization of the 
Vienna exhibition in all its details, so arranged and classified that it 
will be invaluable tor the use of the commission and board of tinance. 
The defeets and the failures as well as the advantages and triumphs 
of the exhibition are carefully set forth and many practical conclu- 
sions and suggestions of importance are presented. 

Much interesting and valuable matter relating to other foreign ex- 
hibitions is given in these reports, and from many sources the com- 
mission has been supplied with information which will, I think, lead 
to an avoidance of the mistakes in buildings and the useless expendi- 
tures in management or mismanagement which have characterized 
some of the exhibitions and resulted in pecuniary loss where there 
need to have been none. 

I speak particularly of this because in the present debate gentle- 
men opposing the bill under discussion seem to have little idea of the 
thorough, I may say the exhaustive manner in which the centennial 
commissioners have entered into the consideration of every question 
bearing in any way upon the management of exhibitions like that 
proposed for 1876, the first of its national and international class pro- 
jected in the United States. 

The commission has also had the benefit of the reports of various 
State commissioners to Vienna, and as an offset to the assertion fre- 
quently heard that it is yet too early in the history of the United 
States to attempt an international exhibition, I take these words from 
the report of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr., the Massachusetts com- 
lllissioner;: 

There is good reason to believe that every condition exists necessary to make a 
decided snecess of the proposed centennial exhibition. The court pageant, which 
has played so brilliant and essential a part in its great European prototypes, will 
it is true, necessarily be wanting. ‘The mercantile clement, however, which has 
proved the mainspring of all recent expositions, will there be present in a more 
than ordinary degree. 

If a member of the careful and conservative, the historic Adams 
family can speak thus contidently, New England need not fear to 
come toe the aid of the enterprise. 


OUR BUCCESS IN EUROPE, 


Mr. Chairman, our success at London, at Paris, and at Vienna, with 
but a limited and imperfect exhibit in each instance, and at Vienna a 
degree of contusion in the management of our department, alike un- 
fortunate and discreditable, upon whoever the blame may rest, has 
been such as to make it evident that we need not for a moment ques- 
tion our ability as a people to provide, as required by the act creat 
ing the centennial commission, a most ereditable exhibition of the 
“national resources of the country and their development, and of its 
progress in those arts which benefit mankind,” a display fitting to 
make, as further required by said act, “in comparison with those of 
older nations.” 

My distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLey,] in his 
eloquent speech at the opening of this debate, called attention to the 
fact that at London, Paris, and Vienna there was simply an ‘“Ameri- 
can department” containing but afew specimens of the products and 
industries of a part of the States, and nothing at all calculated to 
illustrate the resources and development of the whole Republic, the 
inany States united as one, 

The patriotic gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Banks, so long 
an able advocate of the national honor upon this tloor, in his memora 
ble speech in 1566 upon our representation at the Paris exposition of 
L867 thus referred to our position at London: 

Every one must confess that so far as the Government was represented in the 
exhibition of 1251, it was a melancholy and discreditable feature. We were saved 
from humiliation if not disgrace by the unexpected and marvelous skill and power 
of our own unappreciated mechanics, 

No one can forget the surprise created in London over the unex- 
pected triumphs of American ingenuity and skill, in honor of which 
even Punch torgot his prejudice and sang to amazed John Bull: 


Your gunsmiths of their skill may crack, 
but that again don’t mention : 

I guess that Colt’s revolvers whack 
Their very first invention. 

By Yankee Doodle, too, you're beat 
Downright in agriculture, 

With his machine for reaping wheat, 
Chaw’'d up as by a vulture. 


Nor need I refer in detail to the victories achieved at Paris in 1867, 
where the United States received many awards. In communicating 
to Congress the reports of the commissioners to this grand exposition, 
which | may sey are now classed among the most valuable of our 
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pubiic documents, Mr. Seward, then Secretary of State, said of such 
international exhibitions: 


Their beneficent influences are many and wide-spread. They advance human 
knowledge in all directions. Through the universal language of the products of 
labor, the artisans of all countries hold communication; ancient prejudices are 
broken down; nations are fraternized; generous rivalries in the peacetul tields of 
industry are excited; the tendencies to war are lessened, and a better understand. 
ing between capital and labor is fostered, * * One of their most salutary re- 
sults is the promotion of an appreciation of the true dignity of labor and its para 
mount claims to consideration as the basis of national wealth and power. 


At Vienna last year the United States was represented in twenty- 
three of he twenty-six groups into which the exposition was divided, 
and secured four hundred and forty awards; but Mr. Adams states 
that “the representation was in no way calculated to give a correct 
impression of our progress or condition as a people.” 

There can be no doubt, | think, that the resources and industries 
of the United States as now developed and advanced will warrant an 
exhibition upon our own soil that will surprise the world. 

Horace Greeley, writing in 1871 upon the proposed exhibition, 
which he appeared to consider even then as an assured success, spoke 
thus of the progress of American industry : 


We are advancing with rapid strides toward excellence in every department of 
industrial art, and the exposition of 1576 may contidently be expected to embody 
gratifying evidence that American industry, regarded as a whole, is equal, not 


merely in productive ethciency, but in skill and in taste, to that of any other nation 
on the globe. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEATURE, 


Sut the world must be here in 1876 in order to stimulate us to the 
exertion necessary to our own certain success. It has been well said 
by an able writer that “the only way to obtain a completely na- 
tional exposition is to make it international. Our own people will 
not exhibit themselves to themselves.” There is no inspiration in 
such a programme, and for one | look upon the interhational feature 
of the proposed exhibition of 1876 as not only unobjectionable, but 
essential, if we would reap profitable results. Ll am at a loss to under- 
stand why gentlemen oppose it, fora purely national exhibition would 
cost nearly or quite as much and would not be nearly as likely to 
command interest, even at home, as an international exposition. It 
cannot be said that other nations will refuse to come, for upon the 
President’ssimple proclamation and commendation of July last, which 
the Secretary of State says is not an invitation, a number have al- 
ready signified their purpose to come. 

Our late minister to Mexico, a distinguished citizen of Indiana, (Mr. 
Nelson,) now upon the floor of the House, informs me that the peo- 
ple of * our sister republic” were greatly pleased at the receipt of the 
proclamation, and the government at once decided to be represented. 
Ile says that not less than one hundred artisans are already at work in 
the city of Mexico preparing articles of skill, taste, and utility for 
exhibition at Philadelphia. 

Of the feeling in Europe Professor Blake, in his report, remarks: 

I can report the existence of the most friendly and even enthusiastic feeling in 
regard to the centennial exhibition. It is looked forward to by all classes with in- 
quiring interest, The statesman and political economist expect to derive from it 
fresh and more correct information regarding our institutions and resources and a 
deeper view of the great future of the American people. The men of science ex- 
pect richer harvests than ever before of material for investigation, and look for- 
ward to the coming reunion of the nations in the New World as the opportunity 
to see some of its marvels with their owneyes. The industrial classes, with appe- 
tites whetted by what they have seen of our inventions and manufactures at Paris 
and Vienna, desire a nearer view and a broader association with the clements of 
our successful progress. The merchants and tradesmen believe that in our exhibi 
tion they will lave the most favorable opportunity to extend their trade and to 
introduce products of a higher culture than we yet can claim, These are some of 
the elements, in general, upon which the interest in our exhibition is based; but I 
have ngt mentioned one which Lam sure, from personal interviews with leading 
men of the various foreign commissions, jurors, and statesmen, comes of a broad 
and liberal sympathy with all that conduces to human progress and the realization 
that international exhibitions are potential in this direction. Much of the interest 
is engendered by the recognized fact that for the first time the American people 
are to have an international exhibition. Itis spoken of as the first international 
exhibition in America under Government sanction and patronage. The Govern- 
ment is regarded as its responsible founder and sustainer. 


All over Europe the exhibition is talked of and written of in a 
manner which shows that great importance is attached to it. At 
Vienna the commissioners from various countries parted with the 
earnestly expressed hope that they might meet in America in 1576, 
and it is known that many of them have already urged their govern- 
ments to the most liberal provision for representation at Philadel- 
phia. Nothing can be more absurd than the idea that foreigners will 
hesitate to come here in 1876 because it is the centennial year of our 
national independence. The Fourth of July week, with its inevitable 
outburst of patriotic ardor, may not be as enjoyable to some of them 
as to us; but to none will it, in my judgment, prove offensive. Cer- 
tainly not to Great Britain; for the faet is notorious that our decla- 
ration of independence and the war which followed it, indicated prin- 
ciples now universally held in England, and constituted the triumph 
of a party to which all Englishmen now belong, whether they call 
themselves conservative or liberal. 

But the celebration of the Fourth of July will be but an incident in 
the programme for the year, and the exhibition will not in any sense 
be a political gloritication or a reminder of foreign or domestic dif- 
ferences or complications. For one | am ready to trust the good sense 
and good taste of the people, and I repel the thought that the repre- 
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sentatives of any country or government may not visit us in 1876 with 
the assurance of the kindest and most respectful treatment. In a 
recent address the eminent Professor Tyndal said : 


During my four months’ residence in the United States I did not hear a sin tle 
whisper hostile to England. This will sufficiently indicate te you my experience 
of the feeling of the people of the United States toward this country. Either they 
do not hate us, as alleged, or, if they do, the manner in which they suppressed this 


feeling, out of consideration for a guest, proves them to be the most courteous of 
nations. 


RELATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT TO THE EXHIBITION, 


And now a word touching the relations of our Government to this 
exhibition, This subject was referred to by the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania, (Mr. KELLEY, ] and will doubtless be enlarged upon by the 
gentleman from Connecticut, [ Mr. LAWLEY, | the president of the cen 
tennial conunission. But Lam not willing to pass it by without ex 
pressing my great surprise at the ground assumed by gentlemen 
upon this floor, In the face of the act of Congress of 1671, which 
distinetly declares that the exhibition shall be held under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, and of the act of IN72, which 
reatlirms it, we are now told that the Government has nothing what 
ever to do with it, and that to ask an appropriation from Congress 
toward the cost of the grand atlair is little less than an impertinence. 

Because on the announcement of enthusiastic Pennsylvanians that 
that State would bear all the expenses of the exhibition the act of 
L371 was made to provide as follows: 

Sec. 7. That no compensation for services shall be paid to the commissioners o1 
other officers provided by this act from the Treasury of the United States; and the 
United States shall not be liable for any expenses attending such exhibition, or by 


reason of the same, 

it is insisted that the commission has no right to ask the appropria- 
tion proposed in the bill now before the House, and that to do so would 
be a violation of good faith. Gentlemen lose sight of the fact that 
the commissioners had nothing to do with the passage of this aet and 
are in no wise responsible for it, but were appointed some time after 
its adoption. Lurthermore, its provisions have been strietly obeyed. 
No compensation for services of commissioners has been paid by the 
United States, or by any one else, for that matter, and the Governe 
ment has not been, and is not under this act, held liable for any of 
the expenses of the exhibition. 

Mr. DAWES. But you accepted that law with the stipulation that 
you would not call upon Congress for any aid. 

Mr. MYERS. ‘There was no such stipulation. 

Mr.McCORMICK,. The gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. MYERs | 
is correct. ‘There was no such stipulation in the act of IR71 or in 
that of x72. The gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. Dawes | will 
observe that these acts sinply provide that under theni the United 
States shall not be made liable for any debt or obligation incurred, 
and neither by the centennial commission nor the centennial board ot 
finance has the United States been made liable for a dollar even to 
this hour. 

But L submit that nothing in either of these acts makés it incon 
sistent or improper for those having the responsibility of the exhibi- 
tion upon their hands to now come to Congress and ask a direct 
appropriation toward the necessarily large outlay required in ordes 
to make the exhibition what it should be, a grand and complete sue 
cess. When we consider that in Europe the governments have been 
proud to bear nearly the entire expense of the exhibitions and have 
deemed it protitable to do so, if is to me incomprehensible that there 
should be opposition here to the payment of asum supposed to be no 
more than one-third of the cost of the exhibition of 1876, which 
Congress has directly declared shall be held * under the auspices of 
the United States,” and the commissioners for the control of which 
are commissioned from each State and Territory by the President 
under authority of law. 

The cost of the Vienna exhibition, grossly exaggerated, is held up 
as a warning that instead of the sum which competent architects and 
engineers, Who have considered the subject for many months, esti 
mate the buildings and their appurtenances at Philadelphia will r 
quire, a much larger sum will be needed, and that the appropriation 
now asked of Congress is but a small part of what will be demanded 
from the Government for the purposes of the exhibition. To quiet 
this groundless clamor it may as well be announced now as at any 
time in this debate that the president of the commission [Mr. Haw 
LEY ] is in possession of a letter from John Welch, esq., chairman of 
the centennial board of finance, authorizing the statement that no 
additional appropriation will ever be solicited of Congress. While I 
do not think Mr. Welch called upon to give any such pledge, L will 
say for the benefit of those to whom he is not personally known that 
he represents the solid men of Philadelphia and that his word is his 
bond. 

I am of those who think the whole cost of the international exhibi 
tion might with propricty be borne by the Government, and that the 
legislation in 1871 and 1572 which prohibited any liability, and upon 
which such stress is laid by some gentlemen upon this floor, is a posi 
tive discredit to Congress, and should be blotted from the statute 
books. Such legislation, I respectfully submit, is unworthy a great, 
powerful, and patriotic nation. 

For one, | have never liked the plan of raising money by a stock 
subscription as provided in the act creating the board of finance, and 
I am not surprised that it does not win popular favor. The Legis- 
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lature of Te nnessee red ently sent a series of re solutions lo Congress 


companied by the following preamble ; 


Vhereas the mode of ramsing funds for celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 

rican jodependence by a joint stock subscription necessarily tends to convert 

i vreat national oecasion into». mere money getting speculation, is inconsistent with 

the patriotic uv ie tis untended to commemorate, and utterly unworthy of the 
\) p liberty it is designed to fittingly immertalize Lherelore, &c. 

fennesses, by these resolutions, instructed her Senators and re- 


advocate, and sustain, by 
tloeis rte uch an appropriation by Congress for said centennial 
iry to make said proposed celebration 
thoroughly national and international and worthy alike of the Goy 


erninent and people of the United States. 


quested ber Representatives to propose, 


exhibition as taiay be neces 


feallthe attention of gentlemen who say that no State has asked 
Conyress to aid the centennial to these resolutions, and to this extract 
froma recent message of the governor of New Jersey to the Le: in 
ture of that State, which body has appropriated the sum of $10u,000 
to the centennial fund, 
Monmouth and Princeton : 


an act worthy the loyal sons of the heroes of 


Cong inaneurated the movement unede tional auspices and the President 


ed to all netions thet the exhibition will be held 


of the United States has annout 


The people desire that it shall be held, andthey expoet Congr tomake such pro 
on aa Will not only insure it ‘inst possibility of failure, but render it at least 
equal to any international exhibition that has been held in any part of the workd. 


Unquestionably the people desire that the international exhibition 
shail be beld, and they look to Congress to lisure it agaist possi bil- 
ity of failure. 


rrondly celebrate it 


They do not believe the country so poor that it cannot 
centennial and give to all the nations of the 
earth ocular demonstration of what oue hundred years of republi 
ean government tas here done to deve lop art, sclence, and skilled 
labor, Tostead of condemning members of Congress for voting money 
lor such a purpose once ina century, my judgment is that the people 
vill visit their displeasure upon all who hesitate so to do, and they 
will langh at the plea of a want of coustitutional authority in view 
of the appropriations for our representation at Paris and Vienna, and 
the aid rendered innumerable projects of far less interest and impor- 
tance to the nation than this. 


THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. Chairman, before passing to show some of the valuable results 
Which may be expected to attend such anexbibition as it is proposed 
to hold in Ps76, 1 will say a word in justice to the good people of 
Pennsylvania, whe have been so harshly and unjustly criticised in the 
present discussion. Beyond urging the city of Philadelphia, where 
our independence was declared, as the most appropriate place, as 
it nudoultedly is, for the centennial demonstrations, whatever they 
Hight be, they have arrogated to themselves no undue prominence or 
iInfiuence, but constantly shown an unselfish desire that the manage- 
wentof the exhibition might be broadly national and as free as pos- 
sible from local control Inthe centennial commission the State, like 
the others, las but one commissioner and analternate, and in the ex- 
ecutive commitice but a single representative. Yet Pennsylvania 
has already subscribed millions of dollars toward the expenses of the 

shibition and given an example of liberality and patriotism which 
entities her to high praise rather than cold criticism upon this floor. 

(part from the question of historic associations, the great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the kev-stone in the Federet arch, has, in my 
opinion, strong and peculiar clauos to have the centennial demonstra- 
tions made within her borders. More than one-fourth of the entire 
wealth of the nation is in Pennsylvania, and no State better illustrates 
the marvelous growth and progress attained in a single century un- 
der our government of the people. At the date of the Penn charter 
the population was about 2,500; at the death of Penn, thirty-seven 
years later, the population was about 100,000; and at the declaration 
of independence, about $25,000. Since then the census returns show 
the following remarkable growth: 
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Population. 
Too cael Sarit Tr 434, 373 
Tau > ° . ae 7 sine ee ne anbees joaneee 602, 365 
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In 1870 the total number of acres in farms in the State was 17,994,200; 
the yield of wheat was 19,672,967 bushels. In coal the yield was more 
than one-half of the entire product of the United States. In 1872 the 
total product of iron inthe United States was 2,388,260 tons, of which 
Pennsylvania furnished nearly one-half. In the same year the yield 
of petroleum was 6,531,675 barrels. 

The State commissioner of statistics has compiled a series of tables 
for 1872, in which the different sources of wealth are classified and 
arranged in six groups, each of which is no doubt as nearly correct 
as it is possible to make it. The result is as follows: 
mneen eeones $3, 475, 831, 851 00 
2. Banks and building associations pix otk ee 433, 250, 801 66 
3. Railroads and telegraph and canal companies................. 393, 913, 734 60 
i. Corporations, &c., not included in above.................. -- 1,519, 128, 870 60 
5. Manutactures of all kinds, &e..... 522, 078, 949 00 
6, Coal and oil 129, 710, 855 00 


1. Real and personal property 








ol, nm ee el 6, 473, 914, 461 86 
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What product can we show to the world with more of honest pride 
than a magnificent commonwealth like this, so rapidly and wonder. 
fully developed under the influence of our free institutions? 


A MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


And now let us consider some of the results likely to come from the 
exhibition of 1876, for the practical American mind demands profit 
from every investment of money. The exhibition conducted upon the 
grand scale which it must attain will cost much, but Il think there was 
never before such an opportunity for securing a great return for 
money appropriated. In the life-time of those who hear me speak 
there will not, in my opinion, be another such occasion for securing 
to the nation and people grand and lasting benefits in the best inter- 
ests of peace and industry. 

‘The London exhibition of 1°51, begun in a season of financial dis 
tress, produced results of the greatest magnitude and widest range. 

In a paper read by Lord Lennox, M. P., before the Society of Arts 
in Le66, he observed : 

It may be and is undoubtedly true that as a nation we were, at the exhibition of 
IPS1, notequal tothe French inour designs, and in our appreciation of artistic beauty 
of form: but itis also true that at the exhibition of 1562 our inferiority was admit- 
ted on all hands to be unspeakably less apparent than it had been eleven years be 
fore on @ similar occasion. 

When the exhibition was over and the results known, never was public opinion 
more unanimous than indeclaringthat the great ex hibition had succeeded in clearly 
manifesting the existence of certain principles, that, if carried out, would confer a 
solid benefit on those engaged in manufactures and commerce, by bringing about, 
in the memorable words uttered by the late prince consort at Birmingham “the 
introduction of science and art as the unconscious regulators of productive in 
dustry.” 

The increase in exports during the two years following the English 
exhibition of LS51 was £24,485,050 ; during the two years following 
the exhibition of 1962, £36,476,729. 

The Paris exhjbition of 1867 was highly advantageous to France, 
and, as results have shown, peculiarly protitable to the United States. 
The section of the exposition occupied by American contributions con- 
tained such a collection of specimens of our agricultural, mineral, and 
other natural productions as had never before been seen in Europe. 
The richness and extent of these products were the wonder and admi- 
ration even of those who had heard and read of our vast resources, and 
especially to those representatives of the great financial centers of 
Kurope who were seeking for evidences of the material basis of our 
public credit with a view to ascertaining the safety of our bonds for 
perinanent investments. 

In connection with this exhibit, which was the visible and convine- 
ing evidence of their truthfulness, were printed statements of the ex- 
tent and resources and the inducements to settlement of every State 
amd Territory, each of which was accompanied by a general map on 
which the mineral deposits were indicated. These documents were 
freely distributed in the principal languages of Europe, and the fif- 
teen millions of visitors from every quarter of the globe were placed 
face to face with these sample products, the extent of which and the 
opportunity of enjoying which were set forth in the printed govern- 
mental publication prepared at our General Land Office, which reached 
every government and every important library, as well as every 
center of intelligence in Europe. The interest of many of the people 
of Germany, the British dominions, and other European states was 
the greater in this question because of the large numbers of their 
countrymen and kindred who had sought new homes in America, and 
the effect was correspondingly strong upon their minds. 

Now let us see what we can deduce from the officially prepared 
statistics of this Government as to the probable results of this 
exhibition upon immigration, 

It may be interesting to state, first, that the lowest average value 
of immigrants to a country receiving them as permanent residents is 
estimated by Dr. Edward Young, the Chief of the Statistical Bureau, 
at $3800 per head. Dr. Engel, an eminent statistical authority at 
Berlin, makes the average at $1,125, in which the estimate of Mr. 
Frederick Kapp, oneof the commissioners of immigration for the State 
of New York, coincides. 

During the first years of our domestic strife immigration declined 
to a rate much lower than the usual average, namely: For 1861 it was 
91,920 against an average of about 130,000 for the previous three years. 

In 1864, 1865, and 1866, under the stimulus of war bounties and special 
efforts to encourage immigration, it reached the following numbers : 
Immigration. 


ak alae ia ee a aa ck aneea tele 314, 480 

In 1867 it was 298,358; in 1868, 297,215—a gradual downward tend- 
eney until the influences of our exhibit at Paris had sufficient time to 
bear fruit, when we have the following results: 


Immigra.ion. 
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Ido not undertake to say positively what percentage of this five 
years’ immigration is due to the influence of the exh‘bition of 1867 ; 
but the average value of it to the United States, at $300 per immi- 
grant, (Dr. Young’s estimate,) is considerably orer 3$200,000,000 a 
year. Placing my estimate, then, at 5 per cent., we have as a result 
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$10,000,000 from this one item of increased resources added to the 
most permanent and indestructible wealth of the country in one 
year by our exhibition at Paris. Assuming that there would be some 
decrease with time in the intluence to which I have ascribed this 
item, I will reduce the percentage to 3 per cent. for the second year, 
which ‘gives six millions, and to the next 2 per cent., or four mil- 
lions; to the next 1 per cent., or two millions; making a total of 
twenty millions. 

But what will be the results in increased immigration and in the 
abiding effects upon our public credit of such a representation as we 
can make of our agricultural and mineral resources, of all the vast 
range of raw materials which our soil will produce, of our industries 
and the compensation of those engaged in them ? 

Our public-land system and the abundance of land open in all diree- 
tions to settlement enable us to secure a direct pecuniary return for 
outlay in an international exhibition such as no European nation could 
everenjoy. European governments, cities, communes, provinces, soci 
eties, and the foreign press of all lands will be represented by their 
best talent, sent out to analyze and report upon those great features 
of national resources which control the movements of capital and 
enterprise. They will send into every department of European life 
the story of our progress and our development and of our golden op- 
portunities for all in the coming century. 

EFFECTS ON NATIONAL CREDIT AND SECURITIES. 


There is another important form of benefit to the nation and its 
finances which presents strong claims for recognition in reviewing 
the past as well as in contemplating the future, and that is the very 
marked effect which inevitably flows from a concentrated and well 
selected exhibt of our agricultural, mineral, and other specimens 
which indicate the nature and extent of our productive resources and 
energies. 

How was it at Paris in 1867? It will not be disputed that the 
market value of our securities was materially affected by the judg- 
ment of European financiers, and that such an exhibit as has been 
described would demonstrate inexhaustible resources. What do the 
statist‘cs prepared by our Treasury Department disclose on this sub- 
ject?) That the value of our currency advanced as follows: 
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Of course there is no way of positively ascertaining thetextent of 
this appreciation in the public securities due to this exhibition; but 
it would hardly be extravagant to credit the representation in the 
heart of Europe with 4 of 1 per cent., and it is probable that it may 
have caused at least 2 or 3 per cent. of this rise in value. Counting 
the public debt at an even two thousand millions, an appreciation of 
4 of 1 per cent. gives as the result $10,000,000 benefit to the Govern- 
ment and people, bondholders and tax-payers of this country from 
this source. 

What would be the result in this respect not only upon our present 
but upon our future welfare of a successful international exhibition ? 

And may we not legitimately regard this thirty millions derived 
from two sources which had their origin in our representation at 
Paris as a sufticient warrant for conferring upon our people the 
larger benefits of an international exhibition upon our own shores, 
especially when it can be done by borrowing, as it were, from the earn- 
ings of a former exhibition, and will enable us to warm the sentiment 
of patriotism into new and vigorous life by joining our people, North 
and South, East and West, in a celebration which for moral grandeur 
will have had no parallel in all the ages? 

Another benetit which lies at the very foundation of national pros- 
perity and wealth has been partially realized by Great Britain as the 
~esult mainly of the first great exhibition held within her dominions. 
British statesmen, manufacturers, and merchants discovered with 
alarm that their industries had met with a competition which threat- 
ened to undermine a vast proportion of her export trade. They found 
that this was due to the superior workmanship and taste imparted to 
French, Belgian, Russian and other products by artisans and design- 
ers indebted for their proficiency to superior systems of practical in- 
dustrial education and training. Another cause of this progressive 
superiority of foreign competitors was the careful application of science 
in invention and processes to the economical and rapid production of 
the articles, fabrics, and commodities which supplied human wants, 
freighted the ships of Britannia, gave her the balance of trade, and the 
monopoly of the seas. 

With all the energy of her best minds, her profoundest scientists, and 
industrial capitalists, under the leadership of the wise Prince Albert, 
who had inaugurated the exhibition, the British government directed 
itself to securing its industries against further encroachments, and to 
regaining its old prestige in international competition. 

It was a slow and laborious process; but they succeeded in estab- 
lishing the great industrial, artistic, and scientific museum at South 
Kensington, which has since become the source and center of a na- 
tional system of industrial training which has shown its ever-increas- 
ing efliciency at succeeding exhibitions, thus exerting a saving intlu- 
ence on manufactures, art, and trade, 

However triumphantly we have competed and may again compete 
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in various departments of machinery and invention with other nations, 
we are now and have been suffering for the want of increased occu 
pations, which will come to us with increased diversification of arts 
and products. 

An international exhibition is of the first necessity to disclose to us 
the wide range of these arts and industries, a monopoly of which im 
proved training in applied science and ary now secures to a few Euro 
pean nations, 


Can we afford to lose this volden opportunity or lessen by delay ita 


redeeming effects? Shall we gain a half century in progress ata 
single bound, or shall we give up the race, as if we, as a re public, were 


incapable of competing with monarchical nations in the great race of 
> 


human progress ? 


NECESSITY OF GOVERNMENTAL RECOGNITION 


Mr. Chairman, to my mind many of the arguments used by the op 
ponents of the pending bill areas unreasonable, not tosay ridientous 
as the reply of the old lady who, when recently asked to subseribe to 
the stock of the centennial board of finance, said she would net sub 
scribe a single dollar until the money raised for the last centennial 
had been accounted for, And the most unreasonable of all these argu 
ments is, in my opinion, that which would entirely disconnect the Gov 
ernment from our proposed international exhibition, even in the fac 
of the two acts of Congress upon the statute-books to which L have 
referred. Not only is it too late to undo this legishition without unend 
ing diserace to the nation, but itds absolutely essential that (he Gov 
ernment should be fully identified with the undertaking in order to 
secure co-operation from abroad. The powers which have acted favor 
ably upon the President’s proclamation of July last have done so with 
the understanding that it was an official invitation to a national 
affair, and those holding back are only waiting to be sure that sueh 
is the character of the invitation or commendation, 

Baron Sehwarz, the director general of the Vienna exhibition, 
when recently asked how foreign governments could be interested 
in the centennial exhibition, replied, “Through the action of your 
home Government and of its diplomatic agents abroad. The managers 
of your exhibition cannot address themselves directly to foreign go 
ernments. As far as Europe is concerned, it must be an exhibition 
made by the United States and not by private parties.” Hence the im 
portance of governmental sanetion and support at every step, and 
the danger of the impression which must inevitably go abroad from 
the defeat of the measure now under discussion, 

Mr. Chairman, the great and ever-growing West, the broad region of 
mountain and plain beyond the Mississippi, feels a deep interest in the 
success of the centennial exhibition. That vast country, if unexplored 
and uninhabited, save by the wily savage, when the deelaration of 
1776 was made, is now musical with the voice of Widustry and tts busy 
people are second to none in the Union in their devotion to the prin 
ciples upon which the Government was founded and has so signally 
flourished. They want to join heartily with the men of the North, 
the South, and the East in making the demonstrations of 1876 such as 
must be memorable in the annals of the Republie and of the world. 
The Pacilic coast, with its thrifty States and Territories, what a wealth 
of display may it contribute to the great exhibition! Already a hun 
dred boxes of specimens of precious ores have reached Philadelphia 
from this El Dorado, which sinee the London exhibition of LDR31 ha 
yielded to the world more than $1,500,000,000 in gold and silver, anc 
has grown to be an empire in itself. 

When before in the history of mankind have there arisen within a 
period so briet social organizations of such magnitude and LNpor 
tance, embracing such varied resources, embodying so much wealth 
and enterprise, so much intelleetual power and civie experience, as 
are combined in these latest-born offspring of the Republic that have 
cradled themselves amid the murmurs of the Pacific ? 


The dreams 
of romance have been more than realized in 


the sober facts of thet 
recent history ; and their progress from unpeopled solitudes to repub 
lican provinces would transcend the limits of credulity anywhere but 
wnong « people accustomed to the transformations which the Amer- 
ican continent alone has presented, 


Dared L but say a propheey 


As sang the holy men of old, 


Of rock-built cities yet to be, 

Along these shining shores of gold 
Crowding athirst into the sea 

W hat wondrous marvels might be told! 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have to say that apart from the ques 
tion of sentiment aroused by this debate, sentiment in which ou 
fathers fondly indulged, and of which we cannot, in my judgment, 
have too much, it seems to me that the representatives of the peopl 
in Congress assembled will be warranted by every consideration of 
national honor, dignity, and interest in insuring the success of thy 
centennial exhibition, whatever amount it may be necessary to ap 
propriate forsuch purpose. If any nation can afford to be liberal and 
should be liberal on such an occasion it is this; and knowing the peo 
ple from the Atlantic to the Pacifieas I do, I am satisfied beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, whatever may here be intimated to the contrary, 
that if the popular vote could be polled on the subject the verdict 
would be, “Make it as grand, as noble, as memorable as the Republic 
is resplendent in its history, its achievements, its vast dominions, and 
its world-wide renown.” 
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Indian Appropriation 


SPEBCHIE OF TION. RL CG. MeCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE Hloust OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Vay 11, 1-74, 


Che House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and having 
wonder con iferation the bill (IL. Ro No. 3090) makir appropriations to supply «de 
fieiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal years 
eoding June 30, 1°75 and 1e74. and for other purpose 


Mr. MceCORMICK said: 
Mr. CHarmM AN: In many respects the debate upon the bill making 
appropriations for the expenss f the Indian Department for the 
i in wny judement, more fair and sensible than any 
debate of the kind Dhave heard in the House, and IT regard it asa 
promising indication that the Indian question is at last likely to be 
considered as it ever hould hua 


comimnye yvear was, 


ec heen, not as one of romance or poetry, 
but as one of a very practical eharacter requiring the exercise of the 


best judgment and wisest discretion tn its treatment, 


The elaborate 
speeches made by the gentlemen of the Appropriation Committee 
and by others were ina vet to one who has lived pon 
the frontier inal who | Howe thre locian as hie is sone of their state 
ments and conelusions, appear strafige and irreconcilable with the 
facts, and there is yet too much of a disposition to misrepresent the 
attitude of the frontiersmen toward the Indians. IT tind in a late 
western paper this criticism upon the course of the Indian comuinis- 
sioners, commonly known as the “peace COM MIssioners 2” 

Their most zealous efforts have heen to seandalize and bring into disrepute a hard 
workin wif-sacrificing people on the frontier who, to say the least, are as honest 
nnd much more charitable and merciful than people average in old settlements sur 
rounded by all the appliances of advanced civilization 


crammed Spirit; 


Without adopting this language as expressive of my own \ iew of 
the conduct of the commissioners, to whose good acts and foolish ones 
| hope to refer at some other time, Dinay say that denunciation of the 
frontier settlers, who are no better and no worse than our fathers who 
were pioneers in the Eastern and Middle States, is not necessary, as 
many seem to think, in order to obtain justice for the Indian. 

If the Indian has at times been wronged, he has, as a rule, avenged 
himself in a summary and bloody way that gives him far less claim 
upen our sympathy and charity than his apologists and defenders 
would insist. Tle is entitled, however, to justice, and this the Gov- 
ernment should see that he has, but net at the expense of those of 
our own race and blood, our own kith and kin, who have seen fit to 
make their homes upon the border, and who are as much entitled to 
protection as though they had remained in the crowded cities and 
towns; more, | sometimes think, by virtue of the enterprise and 
daring which have led them to undertake the opening to civilization 
and industry of new districts and vast regions which must otherwise 
have been of no value or protit to the nation, 

The fundamental trouble with the Indian is that he will not work; 
and TL look for no economical or very satisfactory dealing with him 
until he does. He naturally and systematically violates the serip- 
tural injunction, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thon eat bread,” 
and he forgets that “the desire of the slothful killeth him.” 

The legislation that leads the Indian to labor is the only legisla- 
tion that will lift him from barbarism and make him other than an 
unending expense and vexation to the Government and people. 

The reservation system is likely to he as costly and demoralizing 
for years to come as it now is, and there is no hope of escaping the 
large appropriations for food of which gentlemen annually complain 
Without such legislation and its energetic enforcement by agents fa- 
miliar with the Indian character. Being entirely convinced of this 
fact, both from my personal observations in the Indian country and 
from the history of our dealings with the savages, I endeavored so 
long ago as in Mareh, 1870, to ingraft the following proviso upon the 
regular Indian appropriation bill, namely : 

ind provided further, That no part of the said sums herein appropriated for 
other than treaty Indians shall be given to the support of able-bodied male Indians, 
‘ xeepting as waces, ata tair rate, for labor performed upon the reservations, or 
upon roads or other public works in said ‘Territories; said labor to be performed 
under direction of the superintendents of Indian affairs and the Indian agents in 
the Territories 

Upon a division of the Tlouse the proposition was lost by only ten 
votes, Since then LT have steadily hoped to have if adopted, but in 
vain until this year, when the Committee on Appropriations presented 
it in substance in the following section of the regular Indian bit, 
and it has become the law so far as the House is concerned, and will, 
I have reason to believe, be sustained by the Senate:* 

Sec. 3. That for the ei ay of inducing Indians to labor and become self-sup- 
porting, it is hereby provided that in distributing the supplies to the Indians for 
whom the same are appropriated, the agent distributing the same shall require all 
able-bodied male Indians, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. te perform 
werviee upon the reservation, for the benefit of themselves or of the tribe, at a 


reasonable rate, to be fixed by the agent in charge 


, and to an amount equal in value 
to the supplies to be delivered. t 


And the allowances provided for such Indians shall 
be distributed to them only upon condition of the performance of such labor, under 
such rules and reculations as the agent may prescribe: Provided, That the Seere- 
tary of the Interior may, by written order, except any particular tribe from the 
operation of this provision where he deems it proper and expedient. 





* It was concurred in by the Senate. 
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result. 
by the different religious denominations, and their appointment is in 
ho sense political. 


the year from this cause. 
ranging from fifteen to two hundred thousand dollars ought to be asked to give 
full service to the Government for $1,500 a year. T recommend that the salary of 
agents be increased to $2,000 per annum for the more eastern agencies, and $2,500 
for those remote and inaccessible. 


able increase in the salaries of agents has not been made. 











I congratulate the House and the country that after so much delay 
an effort is to be made in the right direction. I know there are many 
both here and upon the frontier who insist that the Indians, especi 
ally those lately brought under restraint, like the Apaches, cannot 
be made to work, and it may be a difficult if not impossible task to 
make them in some instances. But it is due to the Government, to 
Congress, and the tax-payers of the land, and to the Indian himself, 
that the experiment should be made, and his true friends will watch 
it with interest as involving the only solution of the great problem 
whether he is to remain a simple ward of the nation or to become a 
man among men, able to care for himself and to cope with the inevi- 
table advances of civilization. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in his annual report says that “any plan for civilization which does 
not provide for training the young,even though ata largely increased 


expenditure, is short-sighted and expensive;” and he thus refers to 


manual-labor schools, namely: 


Upon no other subject or branch of the Indian service is there such entire agree 


ment of opinion from all agents and persons connected directly and indireetly with 


Indian civilization as upon the necessity of labor schools for Indian children. Tn 


struction in the day-school merely, except among Indians who are already far along 
in civilization, is attempted at great disadvantage on every hand. 

cannot come from the wigwam suitably clad for the schoolroom. 
provided for them the supply must be frequently repeated. The habits also of 
wigwam life are entirely irregular. The Indian has no regular habits or hours 


Indian children 
If clothes are 


He eats and sleeps when and where he will or can, and ne school attendance, which 


depends upon regular home habits of the parents or children, ean be relied upon 


It is also well-nich impossible to teach Indian children the English language when 


they spend twenty hours out of the twenty-four in the wizwam, nsing only their na 
tive tongue 


The boarding school, on the contrary, takes the youth under eonstant 


eare, has him always at hand, and surrounds him by an English-speaking commu 
nity, and above all gives him instruction in the first lessons of civilization, which 
can be found only in a well-ordered home. 


Although some snecess has been had among the Indian children 


through the ordinary day-schools, there can be no question of the wis 
dom of these suggestions, and L hope that Congress will hereafter 
stipulate that moneys appropriated for educating the Indians shall be 
given in support of manual-labor schools only. 


Upon another topic the views of the Commissioner are so worthy 


the consideration of Congress that I call especial attention to them. 


I refer to his remarks upon inadequate salaries to agents and the 
Asis generally known, the Indian agents are now selecied 


There is a’serions complaint on the part of these 


religious bodies that they are not able at the salary of $1,500 to find 
competent men willing to accept the service, and that when such 
men have been secured it has been found difficult if not impossible 
to retain them. 


The Commissioner says? 


The service has lost several of the most competent and reliable agents during 
No man capable of managing the business of an agency 


It is not creditable to the committee or the House that this reason- 
It is idle 
to expect to secure men of ability and to content them in their work 
unless they are at least fairly compensated. 

Speaking to the Commissioner recently about some of the agents, I 
said they seemed honest and well-meaning, but lacked the force of 
character and judgment essential to snecess in dealing with a ques- 
tion so difficult as the Indian question, and I suggested that even 
Christian agents must be strong in order to succeed. He replied that 
I was quite right, but that it was impossible to secure the services of 
“strong Christians” for $1,500 per year. Occasionally one could be 
found whose circumstances would permit him to serve, but the in- 
stances were rare. It is indeed too much to expect that men will go 
to the frontier and faithfully labor in a most vexatious and often 
dangerous service for a compensation much less than they can secure 
for far less arduous labor amid the comforts and associations of the 
East. 

The total pay of an Indian agent at this time is not nearly equal 
to that of a second lieutenant in the Army, while the responsibilities 
of his position and the services required of him are tenfold greater. 
If at any time the agents should be chosen from those living near to 
the Indians and entirely familiar with them, as for many reasons the 
people of the frontier think they should be, even then the proposed 
increased compensation would be necessary in order to obtain proper 
men, and to lift them above debt and temptation. 

It may be remembered that in the debate on the regular Indian 
bill (May 2) I moved to increase the pay of interpreters to $1,000, 
but the motion was not agreed to. At my request the Clerk read the 
following extract from the last annual report of the superintendent 
of Indian affairs in New Mexico: 

The sum allowed for the salary of interpreters, $500 per annum, is entirely in- 
adequate te secure the services of men who can speak any language with even the 
slightest degree of accuracy. I believe more troubles have arisen from misinte: 
pretation of the language of officers than from any other cause. When General 0. 
0. Howard was at Tularosa the Indians received an impression through the inter- 
preter of which General Howard was entirely ignorant, and which has caused much 
of the trouble at that agency from then until the present. I would recommend 
that interpreters be paid 21,000 per annum, and that all agents be required to em- 
ploy only such men as can read and write both languages correctly, saving in in- 
stvnees where interpreters of Indian languages are required. 

I do not know this superintendent, but I do know that much mis- 
understanding, both on the part of Indians and whites, has resulted 
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from improper interpretation by men professing to be familiar with 
the languages used, when in truth they were too ignorant to speak 
correctly, even in their native tongue. It is not too much to say that 
some of the most serious wars upon the frontier have originated from 
the misinterpretation of treaty stipulations or agreements through 
which both parties have been led to ill-will and violence when there 
was really no ground for either and an accurate interpreter would 
have saved all cause of difficulty and bloodshed. 

It is due both to the whites and the Indians that the compensa- 
tion should be so increased as to make it an object for men to fit 
themselves by study for the responsible and important work of inter- 
preters, and that none should be employed as such who are not known 
to be thoroughly qualified. 

More than fifty years ago Schoolcraft (see his Thirty Years among 
the Indian Tribes, page 106) wrote thus of his difficulties with in- 
terpreters, and the necessity of having those of a higher standard of 
intelligence : 

Theattempts T have made thus far have at least been unsnecessful, partly, perhaps 
because the topic was not properly apprehended by them, or by my ordinary oflice 
interpreter, who [ tind ts soon run amuck by anything but the plainest and most 
ordinary line of inquiry. A man of the Indian frontiers who has lived all his life 
to eat and drink, to buy and sell, and has grown old in this devotion to the means 
necessary to secure the material necessaries of life, is not easily roused up to intel 
lectaal ardor. I tind this to be the case with my present interpreter, and he is, per 
haps, not inferior to the general run of paid interpreters. But as I tind in my inter 
course the growing difficulties of verbal communication with the Indians on topics 
at all ont of the ordinary routine of business, | begin to feel less surprised at the 
nimmerous misapprebensions of the actual character, manners, and customs of the 
Indians which are found in books. Ispeak as to the communication of exact ideas 
of their belief. As to literal exactitude in such communications, my inquiries have 
already convinced me that there must be other and hicher standards than a hap 
hazard or trade interpreter before the thing can be attempted. 

PHE DEFICIENCIES. 

But, Mr. Chairman, TI must pass to the bill now before the Tlouse, 
the deficiency bill, which contains quite large appropriations for de- 
ficiencies in the Indian service, both for the last and the present tiscal 
year. As usnal, there is more or less of complaint of all these deticien- 
cies, and the Department of the Interior and the Indian Office are 
indirectly, and even directly, accused of sending in iniproper estimates, 
of permitting undue extravagance, and of other shortcomings too 
numerous to mention. Upon their face many of the allegations are 
manifestly unfair, and for all their acts T make no doubt the proper 
officers can give an ample explanation and justification. Tam not 
authorized to speak for them, nor is it necessary that I should do so; 
but I cannot hesitate to say from my intimate intercourse with them 
that I believe they are as upright and conscientious as any officers of 
the Government, and that in their management of the most perplexing 
publie question of the day they should have the active sympathy and 
co-operation rather than the distrust and contravention of Congress. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Mr. Smith) has been the tar- 
get of much ignorant and malicious criticism throughout the country, 
and yet every investigation into the details of his official transactions 
has established his integrity as above question or reproach. More- 
over, he has, from residence, service, and travel in the Indian country, 
a more practical and thorough knowledge of the Indians, from Minne- 
sota to Arizona, than any Commissioner lately appointed, which fact of 
itself should entitle his suggestions and recommendations to Congress 
to confidence and respect. Certainly he is not open to the charge of 
an utter want of acquaintance with the Indians, which of late years 
has been so often and justly applied to many men who have been in- 
trusted with the management of Indian affairs, as for instance the 
members of the Indian or peace commission, scarcely one of whom 
had when appointed to office ever seen the red man outside of a 
museum or & menagerie, and who from this fact, much more than 
from their peace policy, have never been able to command the conti- 
dence of the people of the frontier, who know from experience that 
it is simply impossible for any one to correctly understand the Indian 
question and effectively deal with it excepting through long residence 
in the Indian country. For this reason, | may say, in passing, the re- 
ports of special agents and commissicners, who are often absent from 
Washington but a few weeks or months and who see the Indian in 
his holiday garb or on his best behavior, are often not worth the paper 
they are written upon, and serve only to mislead the Government and 
the public. Several such have been quoted from and cited as high 
authority at the present session of Congress, when in fact their state- 
ments and conclusions are so erroneous and unwarrantable as tomake 
them simply ludicrous to those familiar with the Indians of whom 
they treat. 

If gentlemen would confer with their associates upon this floor 
who represent the States and Territories in which the Indians live, 
and where the Indian question has to be met from day to day and 
hour to hour in all its troublesome details, they would be much less 
apt to fall into those misstatements and absurdities which often de- 
prive their speeches of the, force they might otherwise have and 
destroy the effect of the prettiest sentiment, however eloquently ex- 
pressed, 

In a communication to the Seeretary of the Interior, dated Janu- 
ary 16, and forwarded to Congress by the Secretary January 19, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs reports a large indebtedness on ae- 
count of the Indian service for the fiscal year ending June 30, L&73: 
Most of it, as will be seen by reference to the statement, is on ac- 
count of the Apaches in Arizona and New Mexico. 

















































out tn Arizona, 


The Commissioner says: 

The poli vy regarding these Apaches has been to bring them aceably or by 
force, Upon reservations md properly providing for thei 
wants and necessities, kee ping them quiet, and, as much as possible, from depre 
dating on the citizens of the Territories named. Whenever they leave the reset 
vations they are hunted down by the military and either killed ‘or captured and 
brought back to the reservations. If not. fed, therefore, by the Government, the 
must either starve on the reservations or be kitled off them The Departinent 
has endeavored to keep them on the reservations by feeding and clothing them 
and in doing this and inaugurating and carrying on the r quisite work of improve 
ment on the several reservations, of which there are at present five, with a view 
to making the Indians, in time, self-sustaining, more funds than have heretofore 
been appropriated for the purpose have been absolutely necessary This ottice 
has heretofore labored under great disadvantage in preparing and submitting esti 
mates for the service, in connection with these Apaches, for the reason that the 


number of Lidians to be provided for has never been known to the office at the 
time the estimates were being prepared, 


and by fec ding them 


The citizens of Arizona, and I think T may also say those of New 
Mexico, were not favorably inclined toward this policy, but when 
the Government, through its special representatives, gave them to 
understand that it was to be adopted, they said that if it should be 
so enforced as to make life and property secure, and bring peace 
where disorder had so long prewailed, they would ask nothing more. 
This has to such an extent been the result that there is a better state 
of things in both Territories, so far 2s Indian alfairs are concerned, 
than at any previous time. But it has been produced at large cost 
to the Government, for to feed Indians and guard them by troops 
at the same time is an expensive business, and as vet the Apaches are 
not so well reconciled to the reservations as to make it safe to with 
draw the troops. For straggling bands who have not been driven, 
with all the activity of the troops, to the reservations, and for the 
pursuit and punishment of those who break away from them, the 
presence of the military is still necessary and must be for some time. 

1 am not familiar with the manner in which the Indians upon the 
reservations in New Mexico have been cared for, nor do | know every 
thing of the detail of the contracts for supplies or their cavrying 
But the Indian Office and even the peace commis 


sioners seem sitistied that, with few exceptions, they have been wisely 


mide and faithfully tilled, and that the indebtedness reported is an 


honest one, necessarily incurred in carrying out the announced policy 


of the Government and keeping faith with the Apaches, hitherto 
utterly wild and implacable. 


If upon examination any of the claims are found to be incorrectly 


stated, or any contractor is shown to have failed in any way to live up 
to his contract, payment should not be made, and Tsay to the House, 
as IL have said to the committee, that LT hope it will not be, and I 
object to no examination, however rigid, that may be thought neces 
sary, either by Congress, the Indian Oflice, or any proper authority, 


to ascertain the facts in each and every case in Arizona, althouvh 1 
believe no question has been raised. But if the claims are shown to 
be honest and proper, then L insist that they should be paid without 


further delay, some of them having stood for nearly two years, and 


the delay having driven some of the best men on the frontier to the 


verge of bankruptey, and greatly embarrassed all who have had deal 


ines with the Indian Office. 


As an evidence of how the claims referred to are looked upon in 
Arizona I may quote the following comment upon a telegram from 
this city giving a synopsis of the statement of the Commissioner to 


Congress. It ts from the Arizona Miner, February 4, a journal much 
disposed to eviticise the Indian Office and the so-called peace poliey : 


We discover no lie or mistake in the foregoing, and wonder why Congress dilly 
dallies about appropriating suflicient money to pay citizens of this Territory who 


by having farnished Lndian supplies fora loug time past, have cramped themselves 


and so aided in preserving the very remarkable peace that has existed here durin 
the past year. Indeed, had it not been for the acts of contractors for supplying 
ludians, they (the Indians) could not have been kept peaceable ou the reservation 


Here is a statement in which I find the Indian Office concurs, that 
entitles the contractors to the gratitude of the Government, and Con 
gress cannot alford to be driven from the duty it owes to honest and 
faithful creditors by the fact that these deficiencies are large and 
that the publie sentiment is against large appropriations at the pres 
ent session. It is not against the payment of just debts incurred 
by the authorized agents of the Governinent upon any account and if 
it were Congress should not listen to it fora moment. There has 
already been too much indifference on the part of both Houses to 
provision for honest deficiencies on other accounts, and some members 
are, I fear, too apt to think that deficiencies always mean irregulari- 
ties and improprieties. In this case the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs says they have been caused principally by the inadequacy of 
the appropriations heretofore made under the heads in his statement. 
He might have said, truthfully, that Congress cut down the carefully 
prepared estimates of the Indian Office, as it has been wont to do, 
and has only itself to blame for the indebtedness for which members 
are now disposed to make him a scape-goat. ] 

Deticiencies are the inevitable result of inadequate appropriations, 
and should not surprise any one where it is a matter of notoriety that 
the estimates of a Bureau, or Department, have been materially re 
duced by Congress. Indeed in the Indian service they are to be ex 
pected, as it is impossible, from the nature of the service, that very 
detinite calenlations can be made in advance. The late Commissioner 
(General F. A. Walker) repeatedly assured me of this, and the present 
Commissioner refers to it in the extract I have taken from his official 
statement concerning the deficiencies, 
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The business of feeding Indians is not, as I have intimated, one 
upon which the people of Arizona asked the Government to enter, 
and if in connection with the maintenance of a military force in the 
lerritory it is found to involve the Government in a large expense, 
until the Indians are taught to labor,) they are not to be held re- 
sponsible for it. If, however, it is to be continued as a chief feature 


of the peace policy, and the reservations are to remain in charge of 


the Indian Office, as the debates at this session, in both Houses, indi- 
cate to be the decided preference of Congress, then the sooner that 
members realize What it costs and what appropriations must annually 
be made the better for all. 


lhe Commissioner states that it is now costing an average of 20 per 


cent. more to furnish the necessary supplies Lor Indians than it would 
have done had Conyvress made timely and adequate appropriations. 
Phe credit of his office and its efliciency have been seriously impaired 
and must constantly be if Congress insists upon reducing its estimates, 
In this respeet IL regret that while the deficiency bill gives all that 
is asked to sweep away the indebtedness of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1873, it provides for less than one half of the amount asked 
for the debt of the present year, and will thus enable the payment 
of something less than 50 per cent, upon claims, many of which have 
been due from the first months of the year. 

Ix it Wwise'or just for Congress to deal thus with ereditors of the Gov- 
ernment, or to shield itself under the plea that the Commissioner was 
not anthorized to ineur the indebtedness when he has clearly shown 
its necessity, and that under the very wording of the appropriation 
hills he was to subsist and eare for such Apaches ‘“os have heen, or 
may be, collected upon reservations in Arizona and New Mexico?” 
An elastic proviso rendered necessary because of the general invita- 
tion to the Apaches to go upon the reservations and the orders to 
the military to make war upon all who did not go. Of course any 
proper deficiency not provided for at this session will have to be at 
jhe next, and the Government can gain nothing by the delay while 
the Indian Offiee will be left in embarrassment, and those who have 
unsettled accounts with it will have fresh cause of complaint, and 
many will suffer seriously. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said what I have regarding the Indian De 
partment and the Indian Office with the more satisfaction inasmuch 

I came to Washington somewhat prejudiced against them and have 
at times had warm controversies with them. Lam not a convert to 
the so-called peace policy, as some of the “malignant philanthropists” 
inferpret it. L have believed, and [do still, that force is an essential 
element in dealing with many of the Indian tribes, and that it is idle 
te ¢ \pect SUCCOSS Without it. lt wis more effective mm puttiig the 
\paches upon reservations than all the promises of beef or clothing. 

But in admitting that with force and food together, or the peace 
policy, as the President, the Interior Department, and the Indian 
Oflice now uphold it, the Apaches are greatly subdued and quieted, 
Ladmit no more than the people of Arizona and New Mexico will- 
invly admit and rejoice over; for whatever may at any time have been 
said or insinuated to the contrary, they desire peace and appreciate 
it as much as any people in the land. 

A late issue of the Arizona Citizen says: 

It used to be charged by those who did not know or who wished to misrepresent 


os that we did not want peace, but one year of peace will add more 


substantial 
wealth to Arizona than twenty years of wat 


National Washington Monument. 


SPEECIL OF TION. R. C. McCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE Housé OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June A, 1874. 


The House having under consideration the report of the Special Committee on 
the Washington National Monument 


Mr. MCCORMICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A year or more ago, when a similar committee 
was appointed to take this subject into consideration and a report 
was presented, if was supposed by many then in Congress that the 
recommendations of the report would meet very general favor, and 
at a meeting of the representatives of the Western Territories it was 
suggested that if there was to be a general movement in favor of the 
completion of the monument something should be said for the people 
living on the far frontier, and LT was asked at that time to say some- 
thing in their behalf. I prepared some remarks, and took pains to 
vather facts and figures from abroad in reference to monuments there, 
triumphal arches and mementoes of this class, but at this hour of the 
night I will not detain the House by a reference to them, or anything 
like a set speech. 

I would simply say, in connection with what the gentleman from 
Iihinois | Mr. Warp] has stated, that it seems to me that the question 
is not whether it was wise or unwise to start this monument upon the 
plan on which it was started. It may not have been wise, it may not 








have been necessary, and the plan may not have been in good taste 
or an appropriate one. But the people of this country, so far as | 
have talked with them, have a horror of allowing anything started 
as a monument in honor of Washington to be changed or given up; 
and therefore if it be not the most tasteful design, or if it be not in 
the most appropriate location, it would still seem to be in accordance: 
with the spirit of the people throughout the length and breadth of 
the land that it should be completed and not abandoned. 

When gentlemen say the people do not care to have this monument 
completed by a congressional appropriation they must have had a 
very different line of observation from mine. I do not know that | 
ever met aman East or West, North or South, who did not, if he spoke 
upon the subject at all, pronounce it a national disgrace that Con- 
gress had not long since furnished the money for its completion. 
And I have met not a few who think that the management of the 
enterprise should from the very beginning have been wholly assumed 
by Congress and not left to individuals. It is a shame to the Ameri- 
can name that the consideration of a subject that should be so near 
to every patriotic heart as the upbuilding of this monument to the 
‘Father of his Country ” should be put off from session to session, and 
that the centennial of the nation is likely to witness it unfinished, a 
standing reproach and dishonor. 

The appropriation which the committee say will be sufficient for 
the entive work is small; indeed the whole estimated cost of the 
monument is small when compared with that of many of the monu- 
ments in Europe erected by inferior governments to inferior heroes. 
i find that one of the trinmphal arches in Paris cost a million and a 
half dollars, or nearly double what the Washington monument will 
cost if completed as recommended by the committee. It seems to me 
little less than an. insult to the American people to say that they will 
not sustain Congress in any reasonable appropriation to complete a 
national work so befitting as this monument at the national capital, 
aml I should be ashamed of my constituents, poor pioneers as they are, 
if | thonght they held such views as some members of Congress have 
expressed upon the subject. 

I am not willing to think the American people are so mean and 
unpatriotic, so lacking in sentiment, as some of their representatives 
would make it appear. On the contrary, I believe their love of coun- 
try is such that they will despise here and elsewhere the tendency 
to measure everything by the dollar and to mistake littleness for 
economy. There are some things that are not to be weighed by 
money, and some measures that the people wish carried out upon 
higher and nobler considerations, and in connection with which 
money, however great the amount needed, should not for a moment 
be counted. Among these is a recognition in every proper form and 
manner of the mighty men whose great deeds gave life and liberty 
tothe Republic, foremost among whom, by universal consent, stands 
George Washington, of whom the brilliant British orator, Fox, said . 
Illustrious man! deriving honor less from the splendor of his situation than from 


the dignityof hismind. Before himall borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance, 
and all the potentates of Europe become little and contemptible. 


Indian Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. FERNANDO WOOD, 
OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HouSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
May 1, 1874. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, and hay- 
ing, under consideration the bill (1. R., No. 2345) making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 
1x75, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Tam fully conscious of the embarrassments and 
difficulties surrounding this question, and in the time allotted to me I 
cannot of course attempt to present to the committee any intelligent 
solution. 

It is now nearly three centuries since the contlict began upon this 
continent between the aborigines and the whites. Originally we 
were on the defensive; originally we approached this continent with 
hesitation, with fear, with apprehension as to our reception by the 
occupants of the soil. We otiered friendly salutation. We offered 
every conciliatory means by which to obtain the lodgment which has 
resulted in permanent ocenpation; and for the first hundred years 
of the settlement of the whites we were hedged in and confined to 
the immediate boundaries of the ocean; and fully one century passed 
before the white man obtained what may be called a home and a 
habitation upon the American continent. 

The next century, growing in numbers and understanding the In- 
dian character better, we adopted a policy of aggression—only con- 
ciliatory so far as it was politic and wise to be so. We enlarged the 
area of our occupation, gently but steadily removing backward this 
our enemy, And, sir, during that second century, at that early 
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yeriod in the history of the people of this continent, we did use the 
ndian for the purposes of war. He was used by the colonists in 
the French war. He was used by us in controversies and in military 
contests with our enemies upon the borders everywhere. . 

Until, sir, we reached the commencement of the third century of our 
occupation of this continent we had very little difficulty in success- 
fully dealing with him; but the beginning of the third century, or, if 
youplease, the end of the last century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, show a very marvelous change in the course which 
we adopted in reference to the treatment of the Indians. We then 
commenced to treat with them as independent tribes, as independent 
nations; and after the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1798 
we put them, in so far as treaties were concerned, upon equal footing 
withthe most powerful nations of Europe. The President through 
his commissions made treaties, the Senate ratified those treaties, and 
they took their places upon the statute-books as treaties. 

And, sir, to proceed very briefly and concisely with the history of 
this question, so far as we are concerned we lived at peace with the 
Indians, with some few exceptions. With these exceptions, in which 
it is true we had severe and costly military conflicts, we have con- 
tinued on the whole with a good understanding and with amicable 
relations. We made for them what are termed reservations, by treaties, 
on other lands than their own, which, as a general thing, they have 
occupied contentedly ever since. 

But it is this later period that has been productive of our embarrass- 
ments. Ido not propose now to arraign this Administration, or to 
take a part either for or against the War Department or the De- 
person of the Interior in its conduct of Indian affairs. I shall not 

6 a party to that controversy, because in my judgment there are 
merits and demerits on both sides. But I fear that a wrong public 
sentiment, a combination of antagonistic interests, a mistaken idea 
of the Indian character, and a variety of other circumstances have 
all had a tendency to create outside of the Government a condition of 
public opinion that is not healthy with reference to a settlement of 
this great question. 

Now, what is this public sentiment to which I refer? First, there 
are those who treat the Indian with sentimental philanthropy. 
They know nothing of his character except what they read in poetry 
or romance. They conceive him to be a very different man from 
what we know him to be; and thus in their imagination they are 
always in sympathy with his wrong, always placing the white man 
as the party who either originates or produces it, conceiving that the 
Indian can be nothing else but a hero, This may be termed sickly 
philantropy. It is a dangerous element in our legislation. It is a 
dangerous element to a true solution of this difficult Indian problem. 
Nothing can be more mischievous than to force ideas and views based 
upon a popular error into the law and into the execution of the law. 

Well, sir, we have another element—one that has attracted a great 
deal of attention, one to which Congress and the President have given 
a very great deal of latitude, and which has succeeded in infusing 
itself not only into our legislation, but into the administration of the 
Indian question. I refer to propagandism, to an attempt to chris- 
tianize the Indian under the belief that he is capable of accepting the 
divine truths of our religion, and that through the agency of the 
Government, through the power of the Government, by and with the 
aid of the money of the Government, we can christianize these say- 
ages. Sir, 1 respect this error also. I have the very highest regard 
for the Society of Quakers who are so active in the promulgation of 
this idea. I respect these men, these earnest, honest, truthful, good 
men. 

This is not a Government of propagandism. The people of the 
United States do not put money into the public Treasury for religious 
conversion. On the contrary, the Constitution of the United States 
almost in terms forbids it. The Congress can make no laws which 
will in any degree recognize any religion. This Government is not 
even a Christian government. It had its origin at a period when we 
had the influence and the aid and the support of men of all religions, 
and of every character and class from every clime. It was incorpo- 
rated in our fundamental law that religion should in no way be rec- 
ognized and tolerated by the Government. And yet, sir, we find the 
money of the people and the power of the Government, by act of Con- 
gress, giving to the religious societies of this country access to and 
influence over the Indians for purposes of propagandism ; to teach 
their uncultured minds the mysteries of Divine truths, and to con- 
vert them to our own religious faith. 

Mr. Chairman, has it never occurred to these honest, good men that 
before you can christianize you must civilize, and before you can civ- 
ilize you must educate; that before you can so improve the mind of 
the Indian as to make him susceptible of accepting divine truths, and 
also those principles, civil, political, and religious, which are recog- 
nized throughout our land, you must teach him the language, you 
must send him the school-master, and you must give him an opportu- 
nity of acquiring a knowledge of the rudiments of our language? I 
make a very wide distinction between civilization and Christianity. 
If we could succeed in civilizing the Indin: we should have accom- 
plished all, in my judgment, that can be accomplished in this day and 
generation. What is civilization? What has been the result of the 
efforts of this country for a hundred years in that direction? In my | 


own State of New York, where the Indians for nearly a hundred years 
have been living surrounded by all the elements of refined civiliza- 
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tion, they have retained their isolated position as Indians. They live 
alone; they refuse to assimilate with us; they retain as far as they 
may their own peculiar customsand habits and tongue, and it becomes 
physically impossible to incorporate them, unless we do it, as has been 
said by the gentleman from Texas, [ Mr. HANCOCK, ] by amalgamation. 

Sir, Isee before me an intelligent geatleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHANKS] who was himself a commissioner to visit the Indians, ap- 
pointed by the Indian Department. And asit is pertinent to this ques- 
tion of christianization, I desire to read from a report made to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs last November by J. P. C. Suanks, T. 
W. Bennet, and Henry W. Reed, special commissioners to investigate 
the condition of the Indians in Idaho and adjacent Territories. 

At the conclusion of the report, after giving an account of a con- 
ference with the Indians, the commissioners say : 

To further illustrate the evil effects to the Indians of this persistent and injuri 
ous contest between religious denominations, among and concerning the Indians, 
the commission quote the language of Joseph, chief of the non-treaty Nez Pereé 
Indians, now located in the Wallowa Valley, Oregon, but who with his people held 
a council with the commission at the Nez Pereé agency, near the Cleat Water 
River, Idaho Territory, on the 2d day of August, 1873. 

“By the COMMISSION : 


“Question. Do you want schools and school-houses on the Wallowa reservation ? 

“Answer by JOSEPH. No; we do not want schools or school-houses on the Wal 
lowa reservation. 

“Q. Why do you not want schools ? 

“A. They will teach us to have churches. 

“Q. Do you not want churches ? 

“A. No; we do not want churches. 

“Q. Why do you not want churches? 

“A. They will teach us to quarrel about God, as the Catholics and Protestants do 
on the Nez Percé reservation and at other places. We do not want to learn that. 
We may quarrel with men sometimes about things on this earth, but we never 
quarrel about God. We do not want to learn that.” 


What a commentary, Mr. Chairman, upon two things: first, upon 
the want of harmony in the Church itself, and second, the futility of 
attempts to cultivate men whose simple natures are incapable of 
grasping the great truths involved in the divine revelation. 

Recently one of the Indian agents sent a dispatch to the President, 
saying that on the Round Valley reservation in California he had con- 
verted since last November eight hundred of the tribe there. Now, 
sir, according to official statistics, there are but twelve hundred of 
those Indians all told. According to the report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and the accompanying reports, there was but one 
school-house last fall on that whole reservation; and yet this enthu- 
siast, an honest man no doubt, would mislead not only the President 
but public opinion with reference to religious conversions among the 
Indians, by telling us that within afew weeks he has converted eight 
hundred Indians who cannot read or write or understand the Eng- 
lish language. This I say, Mr. Chairman, is one of the difficulties in 
the way of the solution of this question. 

There is another difficulty in the way of a settlement of this ques- 
tion. It isthe patronage and the money which the Government de- 
votes to this service. The whole amount of appropriations by Con- 
gress fifty years ago for the Indian service was but $1,009,000, when 
the Indians numbered twice as many as they do now. Before the 
Department of the Interior was established, when the War Depart 
ment had the exclusive control of the Indian service, the expenses of 
that service were not half as great as they are now. Under this 
complex system, this double-headed policy, by which two Depart- 
ments of the Government attempt to have control over the same in- 
terest, notwithstanding the establishment of what we call the peace 
policy, the religious policy, the humanitarian policy, we have not 
abandoned a fort or withdrawn a soldier from one of the Indian o1 
military reservations. We have maintained all of the expenses of the 
military power to keep the Indians in subjection, while we have also 
been going on an opposite principle—we have carried the olive-branch 
in the other hand; but we have made that olive-branch a source of 
speculation and of wrong to the injury of the Indians, and have cor- 
rupted the agents of the Government who have handled the money. 
And so long as the Indian is a source of patronage and profit, my 
word for it the Indians never will be christianized, civilized, or sub- 
jugated. They will be maintained as an element of advantage, as 
our colored brethren were recently used for a similar purpose. 

At the close of the war, under the pretext of philanthropy and 
care of the freedmen, we made them instruments of plunder and 
profit. I will not refer to that matter now, except to say that I see 
indications in the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
the same indications in this bill, that these Indian agents are to have 
control over the services of the Indians just as the agents of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau had control over the services of the freedmen on 
southern plantations, putting the results of the freedmen’s labor into 
the pockets of the agents instead of giving it to the freedmen them- 
selves. In this very bill you will find, toward the close, a section 
which provides that the Government, of course by its agents, shall 
control the labor of these Indians, shall make them work, and the 
result and profit of their labor will go wherever the Indian agents de- 
sire. 

We also find in the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs a 
recommenction that it shall be left to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior to carry out these treaties or not, as he pleases. I am 
now speaking of treaties which require cash payments; that the Sec- 
retary may consider them as cash or not cash, as he pleases. I differ 
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with my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Peck] with reference to treaties. 
If we are to disregard these treaties made in good faith with the In- 
dians, if we are ourselves to set the example to their untutored minds 
of bad faith, then I say we should not blame them if they retaliate 
whenever they getachance. These are either treaties or not treaties. 

[ voted for the resolution referred to by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Beck,] that this House has the right, as under the Con- 
stitution in my judgment we have the right, to give our assent to 
those treaties involving the appropriation of money or a regulation 
of the tariff. I took that ground with reference to the Alaska treaty 
where we had to vote money, and this House sustained that ground. 

But these Indian treaties are treaties made when no such question 
was raised. The Indians have inherited these treaties, for some of 
them were made during the last century. We accepted them, not as 
treaties in an international sense, but as the plighted faith of the 
imperial government to deal with the Indians so and 80. We com- 
mand the Indians to do their part; we compel them by military force 
to leave those lands which they ceded to us by those treaties and to go 
farther west. Having compelled their acquiescence in their obliga- 
tions under those treaties, I hold it would be dishonorable and unjust 


for us to violate our portion of the obligation, which requires us to 
vive them food and rations and clothing and money, as the treaties 
may require, Therefore if we exact good faith from them, let us also 


act in good faith. With our superior intelligence and cultivation 
and sense of justice, do not let us complain of the wild barbarian, who 
knows no law except what we teach him, who looks upon the law of 
might as superior to every other law, and who relies upon his physi- 
eal power to enforce it. Do not let us complain of him if we teach 
him to do wrong. 

Sir, I agree with those who say that many of the Indian depreda- 
tions arise from just such acts as these upon the part of the whites— 
where the Indians have been wronged and outraged and have retali- 
ated by brute foree, by rapine, arson, and murder. But, sir, let us 
deal kindly with the Indians. Let us exercise a wise, a just, a human- 
itarian policy, if you please. Those that are wild, those that live on 
horseback, those who recognize no law—deal with them in such a 
spirit as their habits and character demand. When it becomes a con- 


test between foree and force, let us show them that we have the 
power to compel them into subjection. But those who are disposed 
is live in amity, those who are disposed to respect our law, those who 
are disposed to recognize the difference between mine and thine, those 
who will assimilate to the least extent in the habits and occupation: 


of civilized life—let us deal with them justly and kindly. But, sir, as 
to any belief or expectation that within our day these people can be 
assimilated and incorporated and infused with the Anglo-Saxon race, 
it cannot be done except by amalgamation ; and that in my judgment 
will not be accomplished in a century. 

[ Here the hammer fell. J 


Educational Fund. . 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN B. STORM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 13, 1874, 


On the bill to establish an educational fund, and to apply the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands to the education of the people. 


Mr. STORM. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
G. F. Hoar] has shown such admirable skill in the management of his 
bill that he has been obliged to make a motion which if it had been 
made by some one else would have been regarded as unfriendly. He 
has yielded the floor to the enemies of the bill only, and that too to the 
exclusion of the members of the committee, who by the usual cour- 
tesy of the House are entitled to the preference. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some members who are favorable to the prin- 
ciples of this bill, but deny the propriety of passing it now, because 
of the embarrassed state of our finances; there are others who are 
friendly to the cause of education, but deny the right of Congress to 
pass such a measure; and there are some who have no scruples on 
either of these points, and are ready to vote for the bill now as re- 
ported, 

In the Forty-second Congress I entertained grave doubts about our 
constitutional right to pass the bill, but so reluctant was I to putting 
myself on the record as opposed to education that [ finally voted for 
the bill after having spoken against it, some important amendments 
having been first made. But upon the most mature reflection and 
study upon the subject, I cannot bring my mind to the support of 
this measure ; and unless I shall be permitted to offer an amendment, 
wich I will hereafter indicate, I shall be obliged to vote against it. 

I waa surprised, Mr. Speaker, at the attack made upon this bill by 
the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Kasson.] I was surprised that so dis- 
tinguished a member of the republican party should at last wake up 


to the fact that there is such a thing as State-rights. His speech was 
the boldest and most manly protest against the centralizing tenden- 
cies of that party uttered in the present Congress. With the recent 
action of the President of the United States in nominating Mr. Cush- 
ing, a State-rights democrat, for Chief Justice, and his letter to Goy- 
ernor Davis, of Texas, declining to repeat his Louisiana blunder in 
that State, may we not expect that the millennium is about to dawn 
on the world? 

But the gentleman’s great speech was not suitable to the occasion. 
One of the most harmless of all the wicked measures of his party has 
caused his pent-up fires to break forth. How well that speech would 
have come in when the reconstruction measures were before the Con- 
gress—measures which completely annihilated States! How appro- 
priate that speech would have been if uttered in opposition to the 
enforcement acts, by which Federal interference was made possible 
in State elections; by the practical workings of which a Federal 


judge has been enabled to overthrow the State government in one of 


the States of the Union! 

Has the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] said one word in con- 
demnation of the Ku-Klux bill, which took from the State courts their 
rightful jurisdiction to punish crimes, and gave it to the Federal courts? 

Supplementary civil rights were discussed the other day in this 
House. The gentleman’s speech would then have been a “word fitly 
spoken,” yet he was as silent as the marble statues in the adjoining 
hall. Itis true that the gentleman from Iowa was not in Congress 
all that time, but he has occupied prominent public positions; yet if 
he has ever expressed himself as hostile to these measures I have 
never heard of it. Still, I have no doubt now that the gentleman’s 
conversion is genuine and sincere; and he will have the hearty co- 
operation of this side of the House in every effort he may make in 
opposition to the attempt to change the character of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem of free government in a federal republic 
is a nice one; it is to so preserve the balance of power between the 
reserved rights of the States and the conferred powers of the Gen- 
eral Government, as to prevent anarchy in the members or tyranny in 
the head. It is needless to say, that upon a review of Federal legisla- 
tion for the last fourteen years—the period of republican ascendency— 
there have been fearful strides made toward complete centralization 
and consolidation. The country has become alarmed at it; and just 
at the moment when we on this side of the House had almost lost heart 
in the advocacy of the cause of State-rights, the West is all ablaze 
with it. 

The distinguished gentleman from Jowa has made this bill a pre- 
text for an attack upon our land system. There is not a word that 
the gentleman said in regard to our unjust policy of disposing of our 
public lands I do not approve of; and when he or any other gentle- 
man in this House will introduce a bill to give effect to his views I 
will support it. 

I have always, Mr. Speaker, believed that our public domain should 
not be regarded as a source of revenue to the States or to the Fed- 
eral Government from their sale; but a source of revenue to be de- 
rived from wealth and population consequent upon their cultivation 
and settlement. This was the theory of Mr. Benton as opposed to 
Mr. Clay, and I believe it to be just and wise. But the gentleman’s 
conversion on this subject must be quite recent, too. He says now 
we have gone on till nothing but wastes and mountaihs is left us. 
Who despoiled our fair public domain? I do not forget that the gentle- 
man from Iowa[ Mr. Kasson ]was a member of this House in 1864 and 
1866, the years when the mischief was done. By two acts alone over 
one hundred million acres were given to railroad corporations; and. 
all that I can find that the eloquent gentleman from lowa said upon 
these great occasions is contained in a speech of about twenty lines 
in the Globe on the 16th day of May, 1864—the day the Northern 
Pacific secured its great grant of forty-seven million acres from this 
House—in which he says: 

I wish to say, first, that I believe thoroughly in the ‘policy of aiding the con- 
struction of railroads by grants of public lands. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, in view of this record, the gentleman’s 
remarks lose some of their force. 

But this bill has no more to do with the policy ef the Government 
in disposing of our public lands than it has to do with the theory of 
light or heat. It simply proposes to devote the “net proceeds’? of 
the public lands for educational purposes. The proceeds are the 
effects of our land system, and not its cause. It does not seek to 
“devote” the system, or to “consecrate” it, but the “proceeds” of it. 
If you modify the system so it shall yield no proceeds, this bill, if 
enacted into a law, must fail. I am surprised that the gentleman 
should have fallen into such an error. A member may vote for this 
bill to-day, and may to-morrow vote to so change our policy in regard 
to our public lands that not one cent of proceeds shall be realized, 
and not subject himself to the slightest inconsistency. 

I assert, Mr. Speaker, that by the wildest system of constitutional 
construction ever resorted to no authority can be found to support 
this bill. An express power is nowhere conferred; no clause can be 
found from which it can be implied or inferred. I have heard one 
gentleman, not now a member of this House, say that he derived the 
power from the “ general-welfare” clause in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution, yet, every great expounder of the Constitution has repudi- 
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ated this doctrine. They all agree in substance that it cannot be re- 
sorted to in order to enlarge the power of the General Government. It 
cannot of itself confer any power; it can never operate even by im- 
plication to the enlargementof any power expressly given ; much less 
can it be the source of any implied power. Its true office is to ex- 
pound the nature and extent and application of the power actually 
conferred by the Constitution, and not substantially to create them. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. G. F. Hoar, } then, can find 
no authority in the Constitution for saying to a State, “You must estab- 
lish a system of education which will be free to all your children 
between the ages of six and sixteen years.” Not being permitted to 
do this directly, he seeks to do it indirectly through the operation of 
the bill. The State must either submit to degradation, by surrender- 
ing her rights under the Constitution, or forfeit her right to a com- 
mon participation in our public domain. A refusal to make the pro- 
vision, as indicated in the bill, would subject the State to pecuniary 
loss; to accept the dividend would imply a sale of constitutional 
privileges for money. This is a fair interpretation of the bill; and 
I can readily see how a State like Connecticut, having one of the 
best school systems in the Uniona system which would require no 
alteration to meet the requirements of this act—might feel compelled, 
in the vindication of her own sovereignty and self-respect, to reject 
the dividend offered her by this bill. Every State jealous of its rights,, 
and in order to protect them from encroachments by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, would be bound to reject the offer. What right have we to 
subject the States to such an alternative? Are not the public lands 
the purchase of our common treasure and blood? Is the General Goy- 
ernment to be likened to a testator, who can impose any conditions 
and burdens that whim or caprice may dictate, the States, as accept- 
ing legatees, to take the bequest cum onere or not take at all? Such is 
not the relation of the General Government to our publicdomain. It 
is a trustee, and, as such, has no right to impair the trust by unjust 
conditions, 

This is no new question, Mr. Chairman. This whole subject was 
thoroughly discussed in 1832 and 1833. The division of the public 
lands among the States was a favorite hobby with Mr. Clay. Some 
of his most brilliant speeches were made on this question. Yet the 
most radical of his schemes never went the length of this bill. He 
simply proposed to divide the lands, or their gross proceeds, among 
the States for the purposes of education, colonization, or internal 
improvements—these three objects having been pet measures of the 
great Kentucky statesman. Yet he never succeeded in passing his 
bills; and mainly for the reason that Congress had not the authority 


' to pass the measures. President Jackson’s veto message on the sub- 


ject is able and unanswerable, and since reading it and the debates 
preceding it I have no doubt upon the subject. 

Aggvin, Mr. Speaker, this bill seems born of a, spirit of distrust which 
is at war with the true rature of our Federal Union. The strength of 
that Union isconfidence. The bill before us says in effect that we can- 
not trust the States; that the General Government must watch them; 
and provides for the punishment of State officers who may embezzle or 


en 


misapply the funds we grant them. It is time we desist from all leg- 
islation based upon such suspicions and want of confidence. From 
the line of my remarks it is apparent what my amendment would be, 
I would simply give the funds to the State for purposes of education, 
trusting to the State for their proper application. I would impose no 
condition which would deprive any State of its right to a free par- 
ticipation in the proceeds of the sale of our public Jands. 

I am anxious that such a bill shall pass. I believe it is the duty of 
our Government to encourage education in the States, not to control 
it. It lies at the very foundation of our free system of government. 
The wisest philosophers and statesmen of ancient and modern times, 
who have studied human nature and meditated upon the motives 
from which men act, have come to the conclusion that the education 
of the people is essential to the stability of government. Aristotle 
says “All who have meditated upon the art of governing mankind, 
have been convinced that the fate of empires depends upon the educa- 
tion of youth.” William Penn, the peaceful founder of my own State, 
has said, “That which makes a good constitution must keep it, 
namely, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that, because they 
descend not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully propagated 
by a virtuous education of youth.” And Washington in his Farewell 
Address says, ‘In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion shall be 
enlightened.” To these great authorities might be added the decla- 
rations and teachings of Burke, Locke, and Milton. But it is not 
necessary. Even those who oppose the bill for the reasons I have 
stated concede its merits on this point. 

On one point I think my brilliant and witty friend from New York 
{Mr. Cox] has fallen into an error. He complains that under the 
bill his State would get less than North Carolina. This, in my opin- 
ion, is the great meritof the bill. Itdistributesthe proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands according to the wants and necessities of the different States. 
If New York or Pennsylvania was in nowise affected by ignorance in 
North Carolina or Louisiana the gentleman would be correct. But 
I assert that from the close, intimate federal relations which the 
States sustain toward each other, whatever adversely affects one 
atfects all. What is for the good of one is for the good of all on this 
subject. Ignorance is like a poison, and would soon infuse itself into 
the whole body-politic if not spec dily checked when it makes its ap 
pearance in any member of that body. It cannot be— 


Cabin'd, cribb’d, confined, bound in. 


The bill indirectly, by force of public opinion, seeks to put an end 
to the policy of granting lands to aid in the construction of railroads, 
If it even in a small degree accomplishes this it will demand the 
support of every member who has the protection of our public 
domain at heart. And let the people feel, should this bill become a 
law, that every member hereafter who shall vote to give away our 
lands to corporations is voting to take from the States their funds 
which this Government has devoted to them for educational pur- 
poses. 





